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The  Holy  Father  as  a  Poet. 

HE  cares  of  the  ruler  of  a  great  peo- 
ple— of  one  to  whom  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  multitudes  of  his  fel- 
low-beings has  been  entrusted — are  usually 
so  engrossing  as  to  exclude  all  other  occupa- 
tions. Instances  there  have  been  where  the 
hereditary  incumbent  of  a  throne  has  found 
some  art,  some  science,  or  even  some  me- 
chanical employment  more  congenial  to  his 
tastes  than  that  of  reigning ;  but  he  has  in- 
dulged his  inclinations  to  his  own  detriment 
and  that  of  his  people.  Had  Louis  XVI  not 
been  so  industrious  a  locksmith,  and  had  he 
applied  himself  more  diligently  to  a  study  of. 
the  wants  of  his  subjects,  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution  might  have  been  averted, 
and  what  was  of  evil  in  a  necessary  reform 
might  have  been  eliminated. 

Hence  we  are  accustomed  to  dispute  the 
possibility  of  a  great  potentate  being  also  a 
great  artist,  a  great  sculptor,  a  great  chemist, 
or  a  great  astronomer.  To  achieve  greatness 
in  such  diverse  walks  of  life  seems  beyond 
the  power  of  a  created  mind. 

But  in  the  vast  circle  of  human  occupations, 
there  is  one  which  seems  peculiarly  privileged, 
— to  which  the  epithet  "  divine  "  has  been  not 
seldom  attached, — whiqh  ennobles  the  lowest 
rank  of  society,  and  attaches  no  disgrace  to 
the  highest :  it  is  the  calling  of  the  POET. 
From  the  time  when  Royal  David  strung 

»his  harp  to  the  praises  of  the  Almighty,  we 
have  found  poets  frequently  seated  upon  the 
throne ;  and  the  voice  of  authority  has  been 


modulated   by   the   sweet   influence   of  the 
Muse. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter, — the  throne  of  thrones, — has  been 
frequently  filled  by  poets,  many  of  whom 
have  been  canonized  as  saints.  It  was  the 
delight  of  St.  Damasus  to  adorn  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs  in  the  catacombs  with  the  poetical 
epitaphs  still  found  upon  them.  He  also 
wrote  poems  in  praise  of  virginity.  The  con- 
tributions of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to  the 
hymnic  portions  of  the  liturgy  are  still  better 
known.  Pope  Innocent  III  is  the  author  of 
that  sublime  invocation,  the  Veni  Sancte  Spiri- 
tus,  and  also,  it  is  said,  of  that  hymn  which 
has  aroused  such  tender  sentiments  in  the 
faithful  heart,  and  inspired  the  genius  of  the 
musician  with  such  grand  harmonies,  the 
Stabat  Mater.  Popes  Urban  VIII  and  Alex- 
ander VII  were  also  distinguished  for  their 
poetical  compositions ;  and  these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  whose  brows 
have  been  adorned  with  the  laurus  poetica. 

Our  present  Holy  Father  is  walking  in  the 
footsteps  of  distinguished  predecessors.  A 
late  publication  has  reached  us  containing 
three  hymns  in  honor  of  SS.  Herculanus  and 
Constantius,  both  martyrs  and  bishops  of 
Perugia,  a  See  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  Pope 
Leo  himself  was  the  Ordinary  in  former  days. 
The  hymns  are  in  Latin,  accompanied  by  an 
Italian  translation  by  Prof.  Francesco  Manini. 
The  dedication  is  to  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Verona,  and  secondarily  to  the  Italian  pil- 
grims who  visited  Rome  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October  qf  last  year.  A  dis- 
tich addressed:  "Leoni  XIII,  Pontifici  -Max- 
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imo  Sapientissimo,  Poets  Hymnographo 
Prsestantissimo,"  does  not  appear  worthy  of 
the  place  it  occupies  after  the  dedication.  The 
versifier,  whoever  he  was,  might  have  man- 
aged the  hexameter  without  eliding  half  of  the 
name  of  the  person  addressed;  and  the  com- 
parison of  a  poet  to  a  swan  is  not  only  worn 
threadbare,  but  has  the  additional  disqualifica- 
tion of  not  being  true  to  nature,  as  experience 
and  research  have  amply  proved  that  the  swan 
is  not  melodious  under  any  circumstances. 

Thus  preluded,  follow  the  hymns,  the  Ital- 
ian translation,  which  is  metrical  and  rhymed, 
being   placed  opposite  the  Latin  original— 
the  composition  of  the  Pope  himself.     The 
first  is  in  honor  of  St.  Herculanus,  Bishop  of 
Perugia,  and  martyr,— a  Saint  unknown  to  Al- 
ban  Butler,  as  was  also  St.  Constantius.  From 
the  brief  notices  of  the  Roman  Martyrology 
under  date  of  March  the  ist  we  learn  that  St. 
Herculanus  "  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Totila, 
king  of  the  Goths.    His  body,  on  the  fortieth 
day  after  his  decapitation,  was,  as  Pope  St. 
Gregory  relates,  found  as  sound  and  as  firmly 
joined  to  the  head  as  if  it  had  never  been 
touched   by  the  sword."     The  hymn    itself 
contains  many  other  interesting  particulars; 
and  as  the  period  to  which  it  relates  has  re- 
ceived very  inadequate  light  from  history,  I 
have  attempted  a  metrical  version,  sticking 
as  closely  to  the  original  as  the  exigencies 
of  metre  and  rhyme  would  allow.     The  metre 
of  my  translation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
original,  familiar  to  Catholic  ears  in  Creator 
almc  sidcrum,  Luris  Creator  optime,  and  fully 
one-half  of  the  liturgical  hymns. 

-       HYMN    TO    ST.    HERCULANUS,    BISHOP    AND    MARTYR. 
I. 

Hail !  Herculanus,  prompt  to  aid, 

Protector  of  thy  native  State, 
Assist  thy  sons  who  now  have  made 

A  hymn  thy  Feast  to  celebrate. 

ii. 
Fierce  Totila  with  Gothic  horde 

Besieged  Perugia's  walls  and  towers : 
Their  frozen  shores,  with  one  accord, 

They  left,  to  seize  this  land  of  ours. 

in. 
Disaster  reigned  supreme,  and  grief;  . 

No  aid  the  'straitened  city  found. 


No  friendly  hand  affords  relief; 
With  cries  the  citadels  resound. 


IV. 


But  Herculanus,  undismayed, 

True  pastor,  thou  dost  watchful  stand ; 
Thou  cheerest  hearts  though  sore  afraid, 

And  dread  dost  banish  from  the  land. 


v. 
"  Fight,  sons,  for  your  ancestral  faith, 

And  God's  high  altars !    He  will  lead  ! 
No  hostile  force  our  home  shall  scathe ! " 
Thus  spakest  thou  in  direst  need. 

VI. 

•   They  rally  at  thine  ardent  speech ; 

Courage  renewed  pervades  the  town ; 
"  For  God  and  country  fight ! "  cries  each, 
"  Or,  dying,  earn  a  martyr's  crown  !  " 

VII. 

For  seven  years,  at  least,  'tis  said, 
The  barbarous  horde  were  kept  at  bay ; 

Thy  children  nobly  fought  and  bled 
Like  heroes  of  an  earlier  day. 

VIII. 

For  thou  wast  leader.     Thou  didst  fall 
With  faith  no  guile  could  undermine ; 

On  God  with'  thy  last  breath  didst  call : 
A  truly  glorious  death  was  thine. 

IX. 

For  when  tha  city  fell,  by  fraud, 

Not  force ;— her  sacred  walls  betrayed  ; 
Thou  wast,  with  courage  all  must  laud, 
For  thy  dear  flock  a  victim  made. 

x. 
By  raging  Totila' s  command 

Thou,  innocent,  art  stricken  down, 
And  from  the  cruel  headsman's  hand 
Thou  dost  receive  the  martyr's  crown. 

xi. 

Now  reigning  in  the  heavenly  hall, 
Where  joys  and  glory  never  fail, 
Still  listen  to  thy  children's  call : 
Our  Pastor,  Patron,  Parent,  hail ! 

XII. 

Etruscan  city  fair,  rejoice  ! 

The  glory  of  this  land  of  flowers; 
In  exultation  lift  thy  voice ; 

Lift  up  on  high  thy  hundred  towers ! 

XIII. 

New  hostile  forces  still  beset ; 

Against  thy  faith  they  still  combine ; 
Repel  them  manfully,  and  let 

The  faith  of  Heroulaaus  shiue ! 
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In  the  same  metre  is  the  first  of  the  hymns 
to  St.  Constantius,  Bishop  of  Perugia  and 
.  lartyr,  designed  for  the  vigil  of  his  festival. 
The  Roman  Martyrology  tells  us  that  this 
Saint,  "together  with  his  companions,  under 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  received  the 
ci  vn  of  martyrdom  for  the  defence  of  the 
'iith,"  on  January  the  29th.  The  hymn  rep- 
resents him  as  the  object  of  a  popular  de- 
votion, which  finds  expression  in  general 
demonstrations.  We  quote  the  6th,  /th  and 
•8i.Ii  verses: 

Nox  en  propinquat :  cerneres 

Fervere  turbis  compita, 
L.ate  per  umbram  cerneres 

Ardere  eolles  ignibus. 

Urbisque  ferri  ad  mcenia 

Incessu  et  ore  supplici 
Senes,  viros  cum  matribus 

Longo  puellas  agmine. 

Ut  ventum  ubi  ara  Martyris 

Corusca  lycnis  emirat, 
Festiva  turba  civium 

Irrumpit  ardens,  clamitat. 

The  third  hymn,  written  for  the  festival  it- 
self of  the  same  Saint,  begins  by  giving  a 
history  of  the  various  torments  to  which  the 
martyr  was  subjected,  and  of  the  miracles 
which  embarrassed  the  infernal  malice  of  the 
torturers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  attested 
the  sanctity^of  the  victim.  It  is  written  in  a 
well-known  Horatian  metre,  introduced  into 
hymnography  in  the  Iste  Confessor,  so  often 
i  ing  at  Vespers.  The  final  verses  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  style  of  the  composition,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  reveal  the  exalted  senti- 

nts  of  the  author: 

Dive,  Pastorem  tua  in  urbe  quondam 
Infula  cinctum,  socium  et  laborum 
Quern  pius  tutum  per  iter  superna 
Luce  regebas, 

Nunc  Petri  cymbam  tumidum  per  aequor 
Ducere,  et  pugnae  per  acuta  cernis 
Spe  bona  certaque  levare  in  altos 
Lumina  monies. 

Possit,  o  tandem,  domitis  procellis, 
Visere  optatas  Leo  victor  Oras : 
Occupet  tandem  vaga  cymba  portum 
Sospite  cursu. 


We  conclude  with  the  hope  that  what  we 
have  said  may  contribute  to  stimulate  our 
readers  to  make  themselves  acquainted  more 
thoroughly  with  our  Holy  Father  in  his  po- 
etic character. 

STATIUS. 
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CHAPTER  I.— "AuLD  NICOL." 
AMES  NICOL"  was  the  name  that  ap- 
peared in  faded  and  nearly  effaced  letters 
on  a  small,  dingy  sign-board  above  the  nar- 
row doorway  of  an  old-fashioned  warehouse 
fronting  the  South-Slip  dock.  There  was 
also  a  wider  entrance,  with  battered  double 
doors,  which  were  opened  only  when  James 
Nicol's  ships  arrived,  freighted  with  Scotch 
goods,  and  when  they  sailed  away  loaded  with 
American  cotton,  and  machinery  of  Ameri- 
can invention.  Tall  modern  structures  had 
grown  up  around  the  old  warehouse  since  he 
first  occupied  it,  fitted  up  with  all  the  new 
appliances, — cranes,  elevators,  and  the  like, 
— for  the  better  expedition  of  business,  which 
made  it  look  even  more  behind  the  times 
than  it  really  was, — the  effect  produced  by 
its  dilapidated  windows,  and  the  moss  that 
cropped  out  all  over  its  black,  steep,  shingled 
roof,  aiding  the  illusion.  He  was  a  self-con- 
tained man,  but  there  were  times  when  equi- 
noctial gales,  sweeping  the  world,  tore  off 
great  patches  of  the  moss-grown  shingles 
and  bricks  from  the  one  tall  chimney,  and 
sent  them  whirling  and  clattering  through 
the  rigging  of  the  ships  rocking  in  the  dock 
near  by,  and  down  into  the  pent-up,  heaving 
waters  below,  with  sounds  of  such  evil  por- 
tent that  his  heart  would  fairly  sink  into  his 
square-toed  shoes  with  a  dread  of  what  might 
be  happening  to  his  ships  on  the  wide  seas, 
— dread  that  he  might  have  spared  himself, 
had  he  only  known ;  for  it  had  grown  info  a 
proverb  that  whatever  ill  luck  befell  other 
people's  ships,  his  always  car 
often  in  advance  of  othet 
same  line  of  trade;  by 
was  able  to  control  the 
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profits  therefrom  without  a  single  qualm  of 
conscience.  He  was  not  religious  ;  he  might 
have  been  a  pagan,  as  he  nearly  was,  for 
aught  his  neighbors  knew ;  but  he  was  a  born 
child  of  the  Kirk,  and  the  one  tenet  he  clung 
to — all  the  rest  forgotten — was  that  the  ap- 
pointments of  Providence  are  foreordained 
for  the  good  of  the  elect.  Whether  he  be- 
lieved himself  one  of  the  elect,  no  one  ever 
heard  him  say;  it  was  only  apparent  that  he 
scrupulously  availed  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  his  store,  as  if  he  did  so 
believe.  And  yet  no  man  could  cast  a  stone 
at  his  commercial  integrity.  They  said'  he 
was  hard ;  which  meant  that,  being  strictly 
just  himself,  he  demanded  the  same  measure 
from  others,  and  would  have  it  of  them  at 
whatever  cost. 

He  was  quaint-looking  and  silent,  this  old 
Scotch  merchant,  and  so  methodical  in  his 
ways  that  those  who  had  been  accustomed  for 
years  to  note  his  incomings  and  outgoings 
had  no  need  to  look  at  the  clock  ;  for  when 
they  saw  his  tall,  square  form,  in  snuff-brown 
tweed,  his  broad-brimmed  brown  hat  drawn 
well  down  over  his  snuff-colored  wig,  and  his 
square-toed  shoes  fastened  with  steel  buckles 
that  nearly  covered  his  instep,  turning  into 
the  door  of  his  warehouse  in  the  morning,  or 
coming  out  in  the  late  afternoon,  they  would 
know  the  time  to  a  second. 

"Auld  Nicol,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
— out  of  hearing,  be  it  said, — was  a  wealthy 
man ;  how  wealthy  no  one  except  himself 
knew,  for  he  never  spoke  of  his  affairs;  his 
silence  repelled  all  intimacies,  and  a  simple  ex- 
change of  civilities  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
an  acquaintance  with  his  fellow  merchants  that 
he  allowed  himself.  There  were  certain  times 
when  questions  of  business  forced  on  him  a 
degree  of  intercourse  with  them ;  but  he  al- 
ways confined  himself  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, gave  his  opinion  concisely  when  it  was 
asked,  reserved-all  counsel,  answered  literally 
"Yes"  or  "No,"  as  "the  case  might  be;  then 
washed  his  hands  of  it  all,  and  went  back  to 
his  counting-room  to  formulate  and  systema- 
tize everything  that  his  keen  business  acumen 
had  gleaned  for, future  use.  The  rule  of  the 
man's.life  was  "to  hold  his  tongue, and  mind 


his  own  business,"  which  he  put  into  practice 
so  effectually  that  no  one  knew  with  any  cer- 
tainty the  particulars  of  his  early  life.  There 
was  one  old  shipping-merchant  who  remem- 
bered something  of  his  story,  as  vague  and 
fragmentary  as  tradition,  to  the  the  effect  that 
"Auld  Nicol"  had  landed  at  the  South-Slip 
dock  from  an  English  brigantine  some  time 
between  1800  and  1810, — a  gawky,  red-faced, 
hard-fisted,  old-looking  lad,  without  a  penny 
in  the  pocket  of  his  rough  fustian  breeches; 
that  he  had  worked  his  way  over  before  the 
mast,  and  had  so  won  the  captain's  favor  by 
his  unflagging  industry,  and  his  readiness  to 
turn  his  hand  to  anything  and  everything 
required. of  him,  that  he  wanted  to  engage 
him  for  the  return  voyage.  This  offer  did  not 
meet  his  views ;  he  had  come  to  America  to 
seek  his  fortune,  and  meant  to  stay,  and  told 
the  captain  as  much,  but  in  fewer  words.  He 
wanted  work,  he  didn't  care  what;  and  his 
friend,  although  sorry  to  lose  his  services, 
recommended  him,  with  many  hearty  words, 
to  the  merchant  to  whom  he  had  brought 
consignments,  who,  without  any  special  inter- 
est in  the  lad,  sent  for  his  factor  and  told 
him  to  give  him  something  to  do.  ~*  To  be 
everybody's  servant  is  rough  work.  Here, 
there,  and  everywhere ;  up  and  down,  early 
and  late;  getting  rough  usage  and  rough 
words,  filled  up  his  days;  but  he  had  got  a 
foothold,  and  wages  enough  to  pay  for  his 
simple  food,  and  a  corner  in  the  loft  of  the 
warehouse  where  some  old  tattered  sails  were 
stowed,  to  sleep  in:  and  he  meant  to  stay, 
unless  the  master  himself  discharged  him. 
He  was  a  person  of  one  idea,  this  solemn- 
faced  young  fellow,  and  with  that  ever  before 
him  he  plodded  steadily  on,  enduring  all 
things  for  its  fulfilment.  Like  one  swimming 
against  an  adverse  current,  he  was  fully  aware 
that  it  was  only  by  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions that  he  would  ever  be  able  to  plant  his 
feet  on  firm  ground. 

One  day,  after  two  years  of  hardship  .and 
neglect,  his  employer  by  some  accident  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  Nicol's  worth,  and  sent  for  his 
factor  to  ask  some  questions  about  him,  who 
reported,  "  He  never  shirks  work,  holds  his 
gab,  and  minds  his  own  business,  besides 
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very  often  having  to  do  the  work  of  them 
that  idle  over  theirs."  Nicol  was  accordingly 
promoted  to  the  packing-rooms.  His  fellow- 
workmen  chafed  and  tormented  him;  his 
prematurely  old  look  and  ways  invited  their 
thoughtless  derision,  and  he  was  called  "  Auld 
Nicol  "  from  that  time  out.  Except  that  he 
knocked  a  fellow  down  once  or  twice,  when 
the  tricks  that  were  played  on  him  and  their 
foolery  got  past  endurance,  he  turned  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  in  the  course  he 
had  laid  down  for  himself. 

From  these  small  beginnings,  with  shrewd 
instincts  for  money-making,  faring  hard,  and 
barely  living,  the  Scotch  lad  rose  gradually 
by  his  industry,  his  strict  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  employers,  his  unswerving  hon- 
esty and  frugality,  to  a  higher  grade,  with 
salary  commensurate  with  the  value  of  his 
services,  until  after  some  years,  when  he  was 
indispensable  to  the  business,  he  was  admitted 
as  junior  partner.  Be  sure  that  with  his 
.frugal  habits  he  had  saved  money,  a  portion 
of  which  he  invested  in  good  securities,  the 
larger  part  being  applied  to  another  object 
which  will  be  presently  understood.  Some 
six  years  after  he  was  taken  into  partnership 
the  firm  dissolved  by  the  mutual  consent  of  all 
concerned,  and  James  Nicol  was  free  to  fulfil 
the  dream  of  his  silent  life  by  going  into  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account;  it  was  a  business 
over  which  he  had  been  thinking  a  long  time, 
in  which  he  foresaw  immense  possibilities. 
His  capital  was  not  large,  but  it  was  enough 
to  begin  with.  He  rented  the  old  warehouse 
to  which  you  have  been  introduced.  It  was 
even  then  dilapidated,  and  no  one  would  rent 
or  buy  it,  because  it  was  in  litigation.  But 
the  long-headed  Scotchman  knew  what  he 
was  about.  By  paying  a  year's  rent  in  ad- 
vance he  secured  it.  Its  shabbiness  counted 
as  nothing  with  him,  but  its  favorable  situa- 
tion as  everything.  He  had  no  time  to  lose 
in  carrying  out  his  plans  for  the  opening  then 
in  view, — to  start  a.  thriving  business  which 
no  one  had  yet  thought  of,  but  which  might 
be  thought  of  at  any  day  or  hour,  the  facilities 
for  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  so  rapidly  increasing. 

It  seems  that  Nicol  had  two  uncles  in  Scot- 


land, one  a  large  manufacturer  of  woolen 
goods,  the  other  doing  an  immense  business 
in  potted  meats,  canned  marmalades,  jams, 
sweet  fancy  biscuit,  and  other  luxuries, — an 
industry  not  yet  established  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  He  meant  to  open  a  house  for  the 
importation  of  these  two  specialties,  Scotch 
woolens  and  Scotch  "sweeties,"  as  the  na- 
tives called  them.  This  was  his  opportunity, 
with  risk  of  loss  or  sure  success  ahead :  if  the 
former,  he  had  enough  to  float  him  through 
one  year  and  leave  him  owing  no  man  a 
penny ;  if  the  latter,  as  his  sagacity  had  given 
him  reason  to  hope,  his  career  was  assured. 
The  uncles,  who  were  willing  to  let  him  go 
adrift  in  his  boyhood  to  seek  his  bread  among 
strangers  in  a  strange  land,  were  not  slow  to 
help  him  now  that  he  was  forehanded  with 
the  world,  not  with  money,  but  in  trade,  by 
which  they  would  be  likely  to  find  a  good 
market  for  their  own  wares.  And  "luck"  at- 
tended the  venture.  There  was  at  once  a  great 
and  steadily  increasing  demand  for  Nicol's 
Scotch  importations.  Large  orders  followed, 
and  his  consignments  were  always  on  time. 
His  business  was  an  established  and  prosper- 
ous fact.  To  complete  his  satisfaction,  he 
was  one  day  informed  that  the  suit  involving 
his  tenure  of  possession  of  the  old  warehouse 
was  ended,  and  that  it  had  to  be  sold  to  pay 
the  lawyers.  He  bought  it,  paying  cash. 
No  other  spot  would  have  suited  him  so  well. 
Now  it  was  his.  After  this,  his  prosperity 
was  ever  on  the  increase:  he  had  his  own 
ships  going  and  coming.  No  speculation, 
however  enticing,  could  ever  tempt  him  out 
of  his  beaten  track ;  he  would  venture  into 
nothing  the  end  of  which  was  riot  clear  to 
his  keen-sighted  sagacity.  "  I  am  doing  weel 
eneough,"  he  was  accustomed  to  answer  when 
such  proposals  were  laid  before  him,  "  and  do 
not  care  to  reesk  money  on  a  conteengency  " ; 
the  result  generally  proving  the  wisdom  of 
his  decision. 

His  speech  was  unmistakably  Scotch. 
Having  led  a  lonely,  silent  life,  he  was  always 
accustomed  to  think  in  the  old,  familiar  lan- 
guage of  his  boyhood,  and  when  obliged  to 
converse  in  his  business  transactions,  its  pe- 
culiarities cropped  out.  But  his  letters  to  his 
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agents  were  remarkable  for  the  strong,  concise 
Saxon  English,  without  a  superfluous  word, 
or  indirect  sentence,  in  which  he  clothed  his 
meaning;  the  most  careless  could  have  found 
no  loophole  of  an  excuse  in  them  for  neglect- 
ing his  orders,  so  unmistakable  did  he  make 
them.  And  he  had  gone  on  prospering  with- 
out interruption;  financial  panics  made  wrecks 
all  over  the  country  at  times,  passing  over  and 
around  him,  but  leaving  him  unscathed,  and 
his  credit  even  more  firmly  established  than 
before. 

This  was  all  that  was  known  to  common 
report  of  "Auld  Nicol's"  history.  So  far  its 
traditions  were  true;  but  later  on,  other  phases, 
hidden  away  in  an  old  journal  he  had  kept 
since  his  boyhood,  were  revealed;  and  still 
others  in  certain  letters  that  were  found  among 
his  private  papers  when  his  will  was  being 
searched  for  in  the  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 
With  the  aid  of  all  these  my  story  can  be  re- 
lated in  consecutive  form,  Nicol  being  the 
central  figure  on  which  its  action  depends. 

(TO    BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  World's  Prizes. 


BY    MAURICE   F.    EGAN. 


llj  ORLD  complacent,  world  uncaring, 
W   Proud  of  Culture,  proud  of  Gain, 
Faith  and  Love  and  Hope  forswearing, 
Backward  look,  and  see  how  vain 

Culture,  Wealth  to  Greek  and  Roman ; 

Though  gold  fell  in  heavy  rain, 
There  were  learned  men  and  women 

Living  on  in  hopeless  pain. 

Wealth  and  Learning  dwelt  together, — 

Flowers  near  a  crater  hot, — 
Fruit  was  plucked  in  sunny  weather, 

False  bloom  painted  over  rot. 

Gold  !    Who  richer  than  Lucullus, 

Sinking  fortunes  in  a  pot? 
Who,  like  Horace,  soft  can  lull  us  ? 

Poet  greater  we  leave  not. 

Old-new  world,  your  boasted  learning 

Is  a  torn  and  yellow  page ; 
All  your  striving  gains  one  earning,— 

Death  treads  fast  on  every  age. 


Gold,  your  god,  flees  in  a  minute, 

Leaving  work  and  little  wage ; 
Culture,  culture ! — what  is  in  it  ? 
"I  know  nothing,"  speaks  the  sage. 

Not  to  Night,  but  on  to  Morning, 

Turn,  O  world!  with-Christ's  fair  star,- 

Peace  will  vanquish  bitter  scorning : 
Dumb  be  echoes  from  afar 

Of  the  days  before  His  coming, — 
Loveless,  hopeless  days  of  war : 

Wealth  and  Culture  all  things  summing, 
Said,  "Life's  only  Pleasure's  car." 

Christ  has  come,  and  gone  the  gods  are ; 

Would  you  bring  them  back  to-day, 
Turning  nightward  from  our  God's  star, 

Blind  to  His  enlightening  ray? 

Christ  the  King,  born  in  a  stable, 
Brought  us  wealth  that  lasts  alway ; 

Fled  before  Him  myth  and  fable, — 
He  the  Light,  the  Life,  the  Way ! 


The  History  of  My  Cure.* 


BY    HENRY    LASSERRE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TWENTY  years  ago.  I  was  the  subject  of  an 
extraordinary  cure,  a  summary  account  of 
which  I  have  given  to  the  public  in  my  book  en- 
titled "  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes."  In  this  supernat- 
ural work  it  pleased  God  to  make  use  of  three 
instruments — three  men  then  passing  through 
this  vale  of  darkness,  but  now  in  the  abode  of 
light.  The  first  was  a  young  Pole,  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted  in  Italy;  the  second  was  a 
Protestant,  who  had  been  my  friend  from  child- 
hood ;  and  the  third  was  a  saintly  old  man 
whose  life  was  passed  in  adoration  of  the  Sacred 
Face. 

It  has  been  only  in  these  later  times,  in  the 
light  of  events  which  it  was  then  impossible  to 
foresee,  that  I  have  been  able  to  understand  all 
the  providential  bearing  upon  the  miraculous  fact 
which  was  exercised  by  the  presence  and  action 
of  the  young  Pole  just  mentioned.  Hence  in  the 
recital  as  first  written  by  me  there  was  a  great 
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void,  whi(  h  now  I  believe  it  opportune  to  fill,  in 
order  thereby  to  show  with  the  greatest  clearness 
the  hand  of  God  directing  human  affairs. 

With  the  consent  of  my  Protestant  friend,  1  de- 
scribed, too,  in  my  former  account  the  important 
role  which  he  took.  But  as  his  name  at  that  time 
was  of  no  interest  to  the  public,  I  judged  it  un- 
necessary to  make  it  known  ;  and  through  the 
whole  of  my  recital  I  gave  him  simply  the  appel- 
lative of  "M.  de ."  However,  it  happened 

since  then  that  his  name,  which  I  kept  secret, 
was  generally  made  known  by  both  the  French 
and  foreign  press.  In  this  way  it  became  a  kind 
of  public  property.  But  there  were  attached  to  it 
many  apocryphal  details  which  it  is  important 
to  have  contradicted,  and  which  have  obliged 
me  at  the  present  time  to  intervene  in  the  name 
of  Truth,  and  to  substitute  for  legendary  tales  the 
pure  and  simple  facts  of  history. 

The  holy  old  man  whom  Providence  had  also 
connected  with  the  history  of  my  cure  refused,  in 
spite  of  all  my  entreaties,  to  authorize  me  to  speak 
of  anything  that  concerned  him.  He  feared,  no 
doubt,  that  any  ray  of  human  glory  would  only 
wound  his  humility.  But  the  publication,  by  oth- 
ers, of  certain  parts  of  the  manuscript  which  I  left 
with  him,  and  which  was  found  with  his  papers 
after  his  death,  relieved  me  from  any  obligation 
on  my  part.  It  was  then  permitted  me  to  com- 
plete my  narrative,  and  to  supply  for  an  involun- 
tary and  forced  omission.  That  there  was  such 
an  omission  I  always  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  reader,  in  all  the  editions  of  "Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,"  by  the  insertion  of  a  double  line  of 
points  just  before  the  last  paragraph  of  the  chap- 
ter on  my  cure. 

Though  my  former  narrative  remains  substan- 
tially the  same,  these  important  additions  give  to 
the  whole  and  to  the  various  incidents  of  the  his- 
tory an  entirely  new  appearance.  We  may  well 
believe  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  work 
cannot  fail  to  strike  any  one  who  has  ever  reflected 
upon  heavenly  intervention  in  the  events  of  earth. 

LES  BRETOUX,  March  25,  1883. 

CHAPTER  I. — FRIENDS  AND  ANGELS. 
I. 

On  the  3  ist  of  October,  1861,  the  Vigil  of 
All  Saints,  as  the  bells  pealed  forth  from  the 
numerous  churches  and  basilicas  of  Rome, 
announcing  the  great  Festival  of  the  morrow, 
I  entered,  for  the  first  time,  the  Eternal  City. 
I  was  then  thirty-three  years  of  age. 


I  shall  not  speak  here  of  my  religious  emo- 
tions amid  the  grand  souvenirs  which  one 
meets  at  every  step  in  the  capital  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  nor  of  the  long  audience  which 
Pope  Pius  IX  deigned  to  grant  me,  nor  of 
the  long  interviews  with  Cardinal  Antonelli; 
all  these  incidents  have  no  connection  with 
the  event  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  presented  to  the  Princess  Sophie 
Odescalchi.  This  distinguished  Roman  lady 
was  a  Lithuanian  by  birth,  and  belonged  to 
the  illustrious  family  of  the  Branicki  of  Bia- 
lystok. 

Residing  with  her  was  her  nephew,  a  young 
Polish  count,  about  twenty-six  years  old,  for 
whom  the  physicians  had  prescribed  the  air  of 
Rome.  I  have  rarely  heard  one  more  engaging 
in  conversation,  and  at  times  more  profound, 
than  Wladimir ;  nor  have  I  seen  a  counte- 
nance more  striking  and  expressive.  His 
clear,  mild  eyes  were  piercing  as  a  sword's 
point,  and  his  broad  forehead  showed  depth 
of  thought.  His  thin,  mobile  lips,  having  so 
often  formed  the  utterances  of  the  thoughts 
and  reasonings  of  his  active,  powerful  mind, 
had  assumed  a  permanent  expression,  and  in- 
dicated intelligence  even  when  in  repose. 

All  the  beauty  of  life  and  activity  appeared 
the  more  concentrated  in  the  delicate  lines  of 
his  refined  features  as  the  rest  of  the  body 
was  a  prey  to  early  infirmities.  Count  Wlad- 
imir was  thin  and  sickly  from  his  childhood, 
and  could  stand  and  move  only  by  means  of 
artificial  aids.  The  bones  failed  to  unite  at 
the  joints,  and  would  be  dislocated  at  the  first 
step  were  it  not  for  the  assistance  of  steel  ar- 
ticulations which  surgical  science  .had  fitted 
to  the  knee.  Thanks  to  this  apparatus  and 
the  support  of  a  cane,  he  could  walk  with 
comparative  ease,  although  with  a  slightly 
trembling  step.  Every  day  he  enjoyed  a  walk 
along  the  Corso  or  over  the  shady  heights  of 
Monte  Pincio.  With  admirable  courage  and 
cheerful  resignation  he  supported  this  painful 
trial,  which  was  frequently  increased  by  pains 
in  his  limbs  and  violent  headaches.  He  had 
sought  and  found  in  the  animating  practices 
of  Christian  piety  the  source  and  principle' of 
this  heroic  patience. 
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The  young  Pole,  who  had  grown  up  be- 
neath Italian  skies,  united  in  himself  all  the 
winning  grace  of  the  Sclavs  with  all  the  vi- 
vacity of  a  Southerner.  His  quick  and  pow- 
erful intelligence  could  understand  and  inves- 
tigate everything.  He  was  well  informed  on 
questions  of  history,  philosophy,  politics  and 

theology. 

Conversation  especially  displayed  his  power 
and  irresistible  attractiveness.  It  was  his 
field  of  battle,  where  he  made  his  conquests 
of  men.  The  beautiful  art  of  speaking  he 
possessed  in  perfection;  and  he  was  also  a 
master  in  the  art,  which  is  more  seldom  ac- 
quired, of  listening.  With  wonderful  tact  en- 
tering into  the  thoughts  of  others  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  his  own,  he  would  gain  over 
his  companion  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  give  his  attention  and  appear  to  be  in- 
terested in  his  words.  One  of  his  tactics  in 
order  to  win  a  victory  was  to  pretend  to  yield; 
he  fought  while  flying,  and  subdued  while  re- 
treating. Everything  served  as  a  weapon  for 
him:  conclusive  arguments,  witty  sayings, 
fine  repartees,  or  well-turned  compliments. 
And  on  all  occasions,  though  one  might  leave 
him  without  being  convinced  or  defeated,  yet 
no  one  could  see  and  hear  him  without  being 
charmed. 

He  conversed  with  equal  facility  in  Polish, 
Italian,  Russian,  German,  English  and  French. 
He  employed  a  sort  of  cosmopolitan  coquetry 
in  speaking  with  each  one  in  his  native  tongue. 
He  spoke  French  especially  with  exquisite 
perfection,  moulding  his  words  and  phrases 
with  all  the  delicacy  of  a  Chamfort  or  Rivarol. 
He  wrote  it  much  less  perfectly.  His  pen 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  sudden  turns 
of  his  active  mind ;  it  entangled  itself  in  his 
finger,  halted,  trembled,  and  at  length  with 
heavy  and  weary  motion  vainly  strove  to  fol- 
low closely  the  leadings  of  thought.  He  was 
a  speaker,  not  a  writer. 

We  have  remarked  already  that  Count 
Wladimir  was  very  pious.  He  was  a  daily 
communicant,  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
rightly,  he  was  a  faithful  member  of  one  of 
the  third  religious  orders — either  that  of  St. 
Francis  or  of  St.  Dominic.  It  needed  not  a 
long  acquaintance  to  assure  oneself  that  the 


calmness  and  peace  of  the  faithful  child  of  the 
Church  possessed  this  pure  heart,  whose  only 
desires  and  passions  were  truly  spiritual,  and 
such  as  are  characteristic  of  simple  intelli- 
gence. 

No  one  could  speak  better  than  he  upon 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  treaties,  revolu- 
tions, wars — all  the  international  events  which 
have  formed  the  present  face  of  Europe.  And 
he  conversed  on  these  things  with  a  loftiness 
of  view  and  a  depth  of  thought  which  made 
one  involuntarily  think  of  those  great  diplo- 
matists of  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, such  as  Talleyrand  and  Metternich. 

His  exceptional  fervor,  and  his  regular 
recitation  of  certain  offices ;  his  extraordinary 
wisdom,  and  the  wide  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge; His  wonderful  insight  into  the  machin- 
ery of  politics  ;  his  sparkling  conversation  ; 
the  inborn  politeness  that  marked  his  man- 
ners and  expressions, — all  made  him  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  personages — a  dia- 
mond with  various  facets.  He  possessed  the 
qualities  of  the  priest,  the  statesman,  and  the 
noble. 

This  sketch  which  I  have  given  will  ex- 
plain the  quick  friendship  I  formed  for  him. 
It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  siiow  any 
reason  for  his  love  towards  me,  and  I  shall 
not  attempt  it. 

A  man  of  the  world,  and  living  in  the  world, 
Count  Wladimir  was  too  prominent  a  char- 
acter not  to  excite  in  his  regard  the  most  op- 
posite judgments.  If  he  had  his  ardent  ad- 
mirers, it  was  not  difficult  to  find  those  op- 
posed to  him.  Though  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge the  resplendent  qualities  of  his  excep- 
tionally refined  nature,  some  skeptical,  and 
we  may  say  jealous,  minds  would  express  to  ' 
me  some  such  thoughts  as  these : 

"  Every  medal  has  its  reverse  side ;  is  this 
one,  golden  though  it  be,  an  exception  ?  Is 
this  Sclav,  so  charmingly  seductive,  as  firm 
as  he  is  graceful,  or  as  solid  as  he  is  brilliant? 
He  is  an  admirable  theorist :  will  he  prove 
so  powerful  in  practice  ?  May  it  not  be  that 
the  truly  magical  influence  which  he  exer- 
cises over  all  that  come  near  him  begets  in 
him  the  illusion  that  to  make  an  enemy  a 
friend  is  half  the  victory  in  the  effort  to  gain 
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him  to  his  cause?  The  pursuit  of  such  an  end 
may  well  account  for  all  this  extreme  courtesy 
and  these  very  amiable  advances,  which  con- 
stitute what  might  be  called  the  diplomacy 
of  condescension  and  the  polity  of  polite- 
ness? 

"Is  it  not  the  case  that  this  wonderful  fine- 
ness of  analysis  which,  like  a  magnifying- 
glass,  intensifies  the  power  of  his  intellectual 
vision,  tends  to  deceive  him  precisely  by  the 
exaggerated  boldness  which  it  gives  to  any 
particular  detail  of  his  examination  ?  Just  as 
the  microscope  makes  the  softest  hand  and 
the  smoothest  skin  appear  as  rough  and  un- 
even as  a  grater  or  a  file,  or  changes  a  hair 
into  a  ship's  cable,  so,  too,  the  magnifying 
insight  of  Wladimir  may  expose  him  at  times 
to  commit  similar  errors  in  regard  to  things 
and  persons,  whether  he  considers  their  faults 
or  good  qualities  ?  Does  it  not  involve  him 
in  any  number  of  difficulties,  and  give  occa- 
sion to  quick  suspicions  and  sudden  changes 
of  opinion  ? 

"  Can  it  be  supposed  that  one  so  yielding 
to  his  opponents,  in  order  to  capture  them, 
will  submit  to  a  frank  and  honest  contradic- 
tion ?  Will  he  not  rather  take  it  as  an  act  of 
open  hostility?  Is  there  any  constancy  in 
his  professedly  ardent  friendship?  Or  is  it 
not  with  him  as  with  his  ancestors,  the  Scyth- 
ians,— what  appears  to  be  a  fixed  and  secure 
abode  is  nothing  more  than  a  tent  put  up  at 
some  halting  place,  which  may  remain  for 
years  on  the  same  spot,  but  which  can  be  re- 
moved at  a  moment's  notice  on  the  slightest 
warning  of  any  storm,  which  so  easily  alarms 
the  restless  Sclav?" 

Such  wild  and  slanderous  talk  I  heard  at 
times,  but  it  never  cost  me  a  thought.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  magnifying  process  of 
which  these  contradictors  spoke  was  what 
really  influenced  themselves,  and  caused  them 
to  make  mountains  out  of  mole-hills,  and 
great  trees  of  tiny  blades  of  grass. 

Love  is  ever  attended  with  faith.  I  must 
do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that,  yielding  to 
the  promptings  of  a  deep  attachment,  and  to 
the  bent  of  my  nature,  I  always  believed  in 
Wladimir,  and  my  affection  for  him  was  un- 
bounded. Our  friendship  soon  became  of  the 


closest  kind — a  friendship  of  heart  and  mind. 
We  saw  each  other  regularly  three  times  every 
day.  In  the  morning  I  used  to  pay  him  a 
short  visit,  to  receive  his  fraternal  greeting 
and  speak  with  him  for  a  few  moments.  Our 
second  meeting  took  place  at  midday  in  a  little 
restaurant  in  the  Place  d'Espagne,  called  Na- 
zari,  where  we  lunched  together.  After  our 
repast,  if  the  weather  was  favorable,  we  took 
a  walk,  and  talked  of  a  thousand-and-one  sub- 
jects under  the  winter's  sun,  which  makes 
Rome  so  beautiful.  In  the  evening  we  met 
again  in  the  salon  of  the  Princess,  his  aunt. 

The  form  of  our  language  with  each  other 
soon  adapted  itself  to  the  depth  of  our  senti- 
ments, and  the  familiar  terms  employed  man- 
ifested the  progress  of  our  friendship.  At 
first  I  was  accustomed  to  call  him  by  the 
name  of  Count — //  Signor  Conte,  a  title  given 
to  him  by  every  one  in  the  Palazzo  Odes- 
calchi,  except  his  relatives.  But  soon  he 
complained  of  this  ceremonious  title,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  say,  "  My  dear  Count."  It  was 
not  long  before  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
this,  and,  taking  occasion  of  a  note  which  I 
addressed  to  him,  he  replied  that  he  would 
never  answer  a  single  letter  which  did  not  be- 
gin with,  "  My  dear  Friend."  This  style  cor- 
responded perfectly  with  my  own  sentiments, 
and  I  did  not  interpose  the  least  objection. 
After  a  while  the  expression,  "  My  dear 
Friend,"  had  to  be  replaced  by  the  still  more 
familiar  appellation  of  "Wladimir."  Finally, 
as  the  Princess  Odescalchi  and  the  members 
of  the  family  had  given  him  a  pet  name — 
making  of  Wladimir  Wladimiro  and  Miro — 
I  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  latter.  And  I  did 
it  all  the  more  willingly,  as,  in  the  Archaic 
Latin  of  Plautus  and  Varro,  Miro  means  "  I 
admire."  And  really  I  admired  that  pure 
soul,  that  refined  mind,  that  brilliant  intellect. 

I  may  be  excused  for  thus  allowing  my  pen 
to  wander.  These  memories  of  the  past  are 
sweet  to  me.  They  go  back  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  my  old  heart  yet  beats  in 
response  to  affections  of  days  long  gone  by. 
Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  recount  them  here, 
in  order  to  show  how  Divine  Providence 
brought  me  into  relation  with  the  young 
Count  Wladimir,  and  how  my  affection  for 
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him  became  tender,  even  passionate,  in  the 
fleeting  days  of  my  youth. 

I  left  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  1862,  with 
the  intention  of  returning  at  the  end  of  au- 
tumn. Wladimir  entertained  the  same  hope. 
But  a  short  time  after  my  return  to  Paris  I 
was  threatened  with  a  malady  that  overthrew 
all  our  projects.  My  sight  became  seriously 
affected. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Star  of  the  Kings. 


BY    ELEANOR   C.    DONNELLY. 


N  the  roof  of  an  Eastern  palace  afar, 
Three  Kings,  in  the  midnight,  sat  of  yore  ;— 
Beautiful,  bearded  Baltazar, 

And  gray-hair' d  Gaspard,  and  Melchior. 

Gravely  they  sat,  and  they  spake  no  word, 
Their  hearts  were  full  of  an  awe  serene ; 

And  under  their  royal  vestments  stirred 
The  thrill  of  a  Presence,  sublime,  unseen ; 

For,  clear  in  the  zone  of  the  sapphire  skies,  - 
— A  new,  strange  jewel,  bright  to  see — 
They  watched,  thro'  the  mist  of  their  yearning  eyes, 
The  Star  of  an  ancient  Prophecy ! 

Low,  to  the  east,  it,  drooping,  shined 
With  a  roseate  glow,  as  of  coming  morn, 

Trailing  a  line  of  light  behind, 

Like  a  brilliant  lamp  by  an  angel  borne. 

Said  Gaspard :  "  Brothers,  our  sign  hath  come ! ' ' 
Cried  Melchior:   "'Tis  a  marvellous  thing  !  " 

Breathed  Baltazar :   "Farewell,  old  home  ! — 
We  follow  the  Star  of  Judah's  King  !  " 

Then,  down  thro'  the  latticed  halls  below, — 

Past  the  grand  saloons  of  their  crown 'd  consorts, 
Past  the  bright-eyed  children  who  come  and  go, 
—The  Kings  press  on  to  the  outer  courts. 

The  camels  are  loosed  from  the  royal  tents, 
Their  bells  ring  sweet  on  the  spicy  air ; 

The  myrrh  and  the  musky  frankincense 

Are  mixed  with  the  gold  which  the  Arabs  bear. 

And,  forth  in  the  night,  those  men  of  love 
Follow,  like  children,  the  CHRIST-CHILD'S  Star. 

God  speed  ye,  Gaspard  and  Melchior  I 
God  speed  thee,  beautiful  Baltazar  I 


Letter  from  Paris.* 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  TRIAL. — INSULTS  AND  ABUSE 
TO  CATHOLICS. — AN  AMUSING  INCIDENT. — A 
GLORIOUS  SPECTACLE. 

DEAR  "AvE  MARIA": — I  never  offend  you 
with  police  reports  and  criminal  cases;  but 
there  is  a  trial  going  on  here  just  now  so  extraor- 
dinary that  it  reads  like  a  dark  romance  of  semi- 
barbarous  ages.  It  is  creating  immense  excite- 
ment, and,  as  an  example  and  a  warning,  it  may 
be  useful  to  your  readers  to  hear  about  it. 

There  lives  in  Brittany,  the  old  land  of  Catho- 
lic piety  and  legends,  a  gentleman  named  the 
Marquis  de  Rays,  a  pious  man  by  repute,  who  has 
always  been  prominent  in  the  good  works  of  his 
native  place.  The  Marquis  took  it  into  his  head 
some  two'  years  ago  to  colonize  a  place  called 
Port  Breton,  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The 
place  is  absolutely  a  desert,  without  inhabitants, 
or  resources  to  tempt  any  one  to  it.  The  Marquis 
took  possession  of  it  by  giving  some  gaudy  bead 
necklaces,  and  similar  gewgaws,  to  a  neighboring 
savage  chief,  who  called  himself  the  land-owner, 
and  then  he  set  to  work  to  recruit  people  to  colo- 
nize it.  The  French  newspapers  described  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  its  marvellous  resources,  its 
lovely  climate,  etc.,  etc.,  and  invited  Frenchmen 
to  go  out  and  make  a  fortune  there  on  easy  terms. 
The  Marquis  was  to  convey  them  to  Port  Breton 
free  of  all  expense,  and  when  there  he  was  to 
house,  feed,  and  clothe  them,  take  care  of  them  in 
sickness,  and  pay  them  five  francs  a  month  pocket- 
money.  They,  on  their  side,  were  to  work  for 
him  for  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  were  to  receive  from  fifteen  to  twenty-three 
acres  of  land  as  a  freehold,  and  a  tenth  of  the 
profits  realized  during  the  foregoing  five  years. 

All  this  sounded  very  well  on  paper ;  numbers 
of  credulous  persons  were  induced  to  purchase 
large  tracts  of  land  in  this  Eldorado,  and  hun- 
dreds of  strong,  courageous  young  men  volun- 
teered to  go  out  as  colonists,  on  Monsieur  de 
Rays'  •  terms. 

The  whole  concern  soon  proved  to  be  a  cruel 
and  infamous  swindle.  Those  who  bought  land 
through  the  agency  of  the  Marquis  were  quit  for 
the  loss  of  their  money ;  but  the  unfortunate 
poor  fellows  who  ventured  their  lives  have  paid  a 
heavier  penalty.  They  died  of  the  ill-treatment 
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they  received  from  the  captain  of  the  ship  that 
conveyed  them  to  New  Guinea;  some  were  let 
down  on  a  savage  island  before  reaching  it,  and 
those  who  did  get  to  their  destination  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  shameful  treatment,  exposed  to 
every  sort  of  misery,  and  received  no  kind  of 
compensation,  and  had  no  possible  redress. 

A  young  naval  officer  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  cruise  in  those  regions  was  telling  me  the 
other  day  that  nothing  alleged  in  the  newspapers 
against  M.  de  Rays  is  in  the  least  exaggerated. 
He  himself  saw  two  fine  young  Spaniards,  belong- 
ing to  respectable  families  (for  Monsieur  de  Rays 
had  an  agency  in  Spain,  too,)  reduced  to  utter 
destitution,  and  begging  to  be  allowed  to  work 
their  passage  home  on  board  this  officer's  ship. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  so  abominable  an  im- 
position can  have  gone  on,  being  practised  on  so 
large  a  scale,  for  nearly  two  years,  as  this  scheme 
of  colonization  seems  to  have  done.  The  worst 
feature  in  the  case  is  that  the  whole  thing  was 
conducted  by  the  Marquis  de  Rays  under  pretence 
of  carrying  civilization  and  Christianity  into  a 
savage  country;  and  numbers  of  pious  persons 
were  entrapped  into  investing  their  money  in  it 
under  the  belief  that  they  were  helping  to  spread 
the  Gospel  and  baptize  the  heathen  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  the  law  will  deal  with 
the  author  of  all  this  ruin  and  suffering ;  but  as  it 
will  be  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  for  giving 
a  slap  in  the  face  to  Religion,  it  is  possible  that 
justice  may  prevail,  and  Monsieur  le  Marquk  be 
sent  to  meditate  in  prison  on  the  error  of  his 
ways.  But  justice  seems  to  have  departed  from 
every  tribunal  where  it  professes  to  preside  in  this 
God-hating  country. 

The  Chamber  carried  last  week  by  a  large  ma- 
jority a  decree  cutting  down  the  stipend  of  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  from  $9,000  to 
$3,000.  The  majority  leaped  and  yelled  with  joy, 
and  demeaned  themselves  altogether  more  like 
drunken  savages  than  grave  and  responsible  law- 
makers. They  had  no  particular  reason  for  this 
explosion  of  joy,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  had 
insulted  Catholics,  and  dealt  a  blow  at  the  priest- 
hood ;  for,  of  course,  the  pittance  of  which  they 
had  robbed  the  saintly  old  prelate  will  not  en- 
rich any  of  them,  or  advance  any  of  their  per- 
sonal aims.  This  is  the  worst  thing  in  the  temper 
of  the  present  Chamber  and  Government ;  they 
are  both  devoid  of  all  patriotism,  of. all  noble, 
disinterested  aims,  and  animated  solely  by  hatred 
of  God,  religion,  and  authority.  If  I  were  to  tell  • 
you  the  facts  that  come  to  light  every  day  in  proof 


of  this  diabolical  hatred,  you  could  not  believe 
them.  One  rather  comical  instance  I  must  re- 
late, however.  The  secret  societies  are  zealous 
above  all  in  making  the  press  the  agent  of  their 
calumnies  against  the  Church.  The  most  atro- 
cious slanders  are  daily  circulated  by  vile  news- 
papers, and  swallowed  as  gospel  by  the  lower 
classes. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Conservatives  here, 
Monsieur  de  la  Briere,  a  Catholic  gentleman,  told 
the*following  story.  On  the  occasion  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  religious  community  in  Paris,  he  and 
a  number  of  other  men  of  position  were  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  lock-up, — a  dreadful  hole,  where 
they  were  penned  in  like  sheep,  with  barely  room 
to  breathe,  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  stifling. 
They  were  recounting  their  various  experiences, 
what  they  had  cried  out,  and  how  they  had  been 
seized.  Presently  they  noticed  a  good-looking 
young  workman,  who  was  listening  quietly  to  the 
general  talk  without  saying  a  word.  Monsieur  de 
la  Briere  asked  him  what  share  he  had  taken  in 
the  day's  work  to  get  "pinched."  The  ouvrier 
replied  that  he  had  done  nothing  at  all  to  merit 
arrest ;  he  had  come  out  to  see  the  excitement, 
and  had  hooted  at  the  priests,  whom  he  hated  as 
a  villainous  bad  lot ;  but  he  could  not  tell  how  it 
was,  whether  in  the  excitement  he  lost  his  head 
and  cried :  "Down  with  the  decrees,"  like  those 
gentlemen,  instead  of,  "Down  with  the  priests," 
as  he  had  been  doing  till  he  was  hoarse,  but  sud- 
denly he  found  himself  pinioned,  and  hustled  off 
to  the  lock-up.  The  gentlemen  made  a  clamor 
through  the  wicket  of  the  prison  door,  and  told 
the  jailer  the  mistake  that  had  been  made,  and 
the  unjust  imprisonment  of  the  workman.  After 
some  delay  he  was  set  free,  but  meantime  the 
other  prisoners  asked  him  why  he  had  such  a 
grudge  against  the  priests.  He  replied,  "Be- 
cause of  the  wicked  lives  they  lead, — living  like 
millionaires,  and  taking  all  the  money  of  the  poor, 
and  grinding  and  cheating  in  every  way."  And 
he  went  on  to  inform  them  how  his  newspaper 
had  stated  that  since  the  monks  had  been  made 
to  pay  taxes  on  their  luxuries,  wine,  etc.,  the 
income  of  the  country  had  gone  up  50  millions ! 
He  was  a  most  respectable,  intelligent  young  fel- 
low, and  these  gentlemen  found  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  convince  him  that  his  newspaper  was  a 
slandermonger,  and  that  he  had  not  shouted  the 
wrong  side.  But  the  dupes  of  the  slanderers  have 
not  often  a  chance  of  being  so  satisfactorily  con- 
Verted  from  their  errors. 

We  had  a   glorious  aurora  borealis  here    last 
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week.  The  whole  sky  became  scarlet,  from  the 
western  horizon  to  the  zenith,  and  the  phenome 
non  lasted  for  two  hours  on  one  day,  and  nearly 
an  hour  on  the  next ;  but  the  second  exhibition 
was  less  magnificent  than  the  first.  The  Parisians, 
little  accustomed  to  these  spectacles,  thought  it 
was  a  great  fire  at  St.  Cloud,  and  were  in  great 
consternation;  but  the  truth  was  soon  made  man- 
ifest by  the  lovely  pink  and  gold  coloring  of  the 

sky. 

ENFANT  DE  MARIE. 


Catholic  Notes. 


Another  beloved  prelate  of  the  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, "who  did  wonders  in  his  day,"  has  gone  to 
his  reward.  The  venerable  Archbishop  Perche,  of 
New  Orleans,  died  peacefully  on  the  night  of  the 
2  yth  ult.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some 
time  past,  and  in  consideration  of  his  advanced 
age  his  death  was  not  unexpected.  However,  this 
does  not  lessen  the  grief  which  his  loss  has  caused, 
not  only  in  the  South,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  he  labored  as  a  simple  priest  or  was 
known  as  an  amiable,  learned,  and  pious  prelate. 

Archbishop  Perche  was  a  native  of  Angers, 
France.  He  was  educated  in  that  city,  and  or- 
dained priest  in  1829,  when  he  was  24  years  of 
age.  For  some  years  he  was  professor  of  Philoso- 
phy at  the  Seminary  of  Combree.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1837  as  a  missionary,  at  the 
special  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Louisville.  He 
first  established  himself  at  Portland,  Ky.,  but 
ultimately  moved  to  New  Orleans,  which  city  he 
reached  in  1841.  The  year  after  his  arrival  he 
founded  the  Propagateur  Catholigue,  of  which  he 
continued  the  editor  for  many  years.  In  1870 
he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Odin, 
whom  he  succeeded  the  same  year.  He  was  of 
fine,  intellectual  presence,  very  much  resembling 
the  late  Pio  Nono.  As  an  orator  and  writer  in  his 
native  language,  he  had  few  equals  in  the  United 
States. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


We  rejoice  to  notice  that  the  suggestion,  offered 
some  time  ago  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Catholic 
Review,  to  have  Good  Friday  observed  as  a  legal 
holyday  has  been  warmly  seconded  by  several  in- 
fluential secular  papers.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  Christian  anniversary  should  not  be  generally 
observed  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  in  many 
other  countries,  and  we  feel  sure  the  measure  will 


meet  with  little  or  no  opposition.  The  sentiment 
of  the  American  people  is  eminently  Christian, 
and  they  will  receive  the  suggestion  gladly.  The 
observance  of  Christmas,  which  in  the  early  days 
was  less  regarded  by  non-Catholics  in  this  country 
than  the  anniversary  of  the  'death  of  the  world's 
Redeemer  is  now,  has  prepared  the  public  for  the 
proposed  measure.  It  only  remains  for  zealous 
and  competent  persons  to  present  it  in  the  right 
place  and  in  the  right  way. 

Writing  of  the  interview  recently  held  between 
the  Holy  Father  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Ger- 
many, the  New  York  Sun  remarks: 

"  It  is  less  than  six  years  since  Cardinal  Pecci  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Pontificate,  and  although,  like  his  pred- 
ecessor, he  remains  the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican, 
and  has  wielded  no  weapon  but  moral  influence  in 
his  contest  with  the  civil  power  in  Germany,  he  has 
unquestionably  achieved  a  substantial  victory.  Bis- 
marck has  found  it  impossible  to  govern  either  the 
empire  or  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  clerical  party,  and  he  has  purchased 
their  support  by  the  disavowal  of  his  vaunts,  and 
the  meek  abandonment  of  his  high-handed  Culfur- 
kampf.  He  has  deserted  Dr.  Falk,  the  faithful  in- 
strument of  his  aggressive  policy :  he  has  emasculated 
the  May  Laws ;  he  has  restored  to  their  sees  the 
Bishops  that  he  had  banished  ;  he  has  sued  for  a 
renewal  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Papacy, 
and  has  once  more  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Holy 
See.  There  is,  in  brief,  nothing  left  of  his  proud 
boast,"  ["Of  this  you  may  be  sure,  that  we  will  not 
go  to  Canossa,  either  in  our  ecclesiastical  or  political 
relations,"  referring  to  the  refusal  of  Pius  IX  to 
receive  the  German  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican.] 
"  for  alike  in  ecclesiastical  and  political  matters  he 
has  been  glad  to  retreat  from  the  arrogant  position 
taken  ten  years  ago  and  to  compromise  with  Rome. 
And  now,  literally  as  well  as  virtually,  the  journey  to 
Canossa  has  been  taken ;  for  although  in  these  mod- 
ern days  there  is  no  talk  of  holding  stirrups  and 
kneeling  in  the  snow,  not  the  less  conclusively  and 
flagrantly  has  the  visit  of  the  Crown  Prince  to  the 
Vatican  betrayed  to  the  world  the  moral  defeat  and 
humiliation  of  the  German  Chancellor." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  interview  will 
result  in  great  good  to  the  suffering  Church  in 
Germany.  How  uneasy  Bismarck  has  been  since 
he  discovered  that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  be- 
yond doubt  the  restraining,  instead  of  the  disturb- 
ing element,  of  the  country,  and  that  by  his  violent 
measures  he  had  let  loose  the  spirit  of  Nihilism  in 
the  empire !  And  how  vigorously  he  has  been  op- 
posed all  these  years  by  the  fearless  Windthorst, 
and  other  brave  Catholics  in  the  Reichstag !  We 
fancy  the  Iron  Chancellor  was  heartily  glad  to  find 
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a  way  out  of  the  difficulties  of  his  own  creation, 
and  to  use  the  Crown  Prince  as  a  cat's-paw. 


Leo  XIII  has  signified  his  intention  of  giving 
a  foundation  stone  for  the  church  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  at  Cahirciveen,  Ireland,  in 
memory  of  O'Connell  He  will  also  commission 
some  eminent  prelate  to  lay  it  in  his  name. 
"May  this  church,"  his  Holiness  is  reported  to 
have  said,  with  much  feeling,  "keep  the  memory 
of  Daniel  O'Connell  ever  green  !  " 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Catholic  Young 
Men's  National  Union  is  not  only  increasing  in 
numbers,  but  also  turning  its  attention  to  effec- 
tive work  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  Many 
of  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  Societies  hitherto 
existing  were  such  only  in  name,  without  any 
special  object  in  view,  or  if  so,  almost  lost  sight 
of.  There  were  a  few  notable  exceptions,  like 
the  Carroll  Institute  of  Washington,  which  were 
doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  and  setting  a  noble 
example  for  Catholic  young  men  generally.  The 
addresses  made  at  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  societies  had  the  true  ring  in  them,  and  are 
an  earnest  of  more  and  better  work  in  the  future. 
With  the  spirit  of  an  Ozanam  or  a  Perreyve  ani- 
mating even  a  few  of  our  Catholic  young  men 
the  whole  North  American  continent  would  soon 
be  aflame,  and  eager  for  works  of  charity.  One 
of  the  speakers  at  the  Convention  said  well  that 
as  Catholics,  possessing  the  fire  of  charity  and 
the  light  of  faith,  much  is  expected  of  our  young 
men.  God  grant  that  they  bury  not  the  talent 
intrusted  to  them,  or  wrap  it  in  a  napkin. 


Although  the  coffee-tree  is  not  indigenous  to 
Brazil,  two-thirds  of  the  coffee  of  the  world  is  now 
supplied  by  that  country.  Villaso,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  planted  the  first  coffee-tree  in  the  garden  of 
the  San  Antonio  Convent,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in 
1754.  Thomas  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D.,  of  Boston, 
in  his  very  interesting  book  entitled  "  What  we 
Eat,"  has  the  following  remarkable  paragraph: 
"Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African  traveller,  mentions 
that  the  coffee- tree  was  taken  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries (how  much  the  world  owes  to  these  in- 
defatigable and  well-abused  Fathers!)  to  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  where  it  has  since  become 
naturalized,  and  covers  vast  spaces  of  waste  land. 
If  the  African  negro  can  be  civilized,  perhaps  the 
western  coast  of  that  continent  may  one  day  fur- 
nish to  commerce  a  supply  of  coffee  as  good  as, 
and  more  abundant  than,  the  eastern."  Thus  it 


is  to  a  Franciscan  friar  many  people  who  abuse 
the  "lazy  monks"  are  indebted  for  their  cheap 
and  nourishing  cup  of  hot  coffee  in  the  morning, 
and  a  Jesuit  Father  that  has  provided  a  means  of 
abundant  industry  to  a  barbaric  race ! 


A  corespondent,  writing  from  Florence,  says: 

"The  ceremony  of  uncovering  the  facade  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiori,  at  Florence,  took 
place  last  week.    The  scene  in  the  Piazza,  del  Duomo 
was  most  picturesque :  every  window  was  decorated 
with  gay  colored  silks,  satins,  and  damasks  of  various 
hues.   The  large  Piazza,  was  crowded.    All  around  the 
railings  of  the  fine  old  baptistery  the  people  were 
closely  packed.    At  last  the  great  joy  bell  (the  Mar- 
tinella],  with  all  the  other  bells  of  the  Cathedral,  pealed 
out,  and  announced  to  the  city  that  the  draperies  which 
concealed  the  three  great  doors  of  the  facade  were 
about  to  be  lowered.    At  the  same  moment  two  royal 
carriages  arrived,  in  which  were  Prince  Eugenic  di 
Carignano  and  suite,  who  was  received  at  the  royal 
stand  in  front  of  the  baptistery  and  facing  the  Cathe- 
dral by  the  syndic,  the  prefect,  and  all  the  other  dig- 
nitaries of  the  city.   The  Archbishop  of  Florence,  who 
had  arrived  some  time  before  the  Prince,  conversed 
with  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  at  a  signal 
from  the  Prince,  the  huge  coverings  were  lowered  and 
the  beautiful  facade  was  exposed  to  the  admiring  gaze 
of  the  multitude.     The  work  as  a  whole  is  very  fine. 
The  colored  marbles  are  beautifully  arranged,  and 
the  columns  and  all  the  bass-reliefs  are  in  exquisite 
taste..    Over  the  centre  door  is  a  noble  bass-relief  of 
our  Lord  in  glory,  surrounded  by  angels,  blessing  the 
city.    Directly  under  the  great  rose-window  is  a  large 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  holding  the  Infant  Sav- 
iour in  her  arms.     The  niche  in  which  this  statue  is 
placed  is  elegantly  decorated  with  twisted  columns, 
inlaid  with  mosaics  of  red,  gold,  and  green.    On  each 
side  are  ranged  the  twelve  Apostles,  in  separate  niches. 
In  the  arch  of  the  centre  door  is  a  fine  fresco  repre- 
senting the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  lilies  symbolical 
of  the  city  at  her  feet.     This  fresco  will,  eventually, 
be  replaced  by  a  mosaic  of  the  same  subject.     A 
provisionary  model  of  the  two  systems  for  completing 
the  topmost  part  has  been  placed  over  each  wing. 
On  ihe  architrave  of  the  centre  door  is  the  coat  of 
arms,  carved  in  the  stonework,  of  the  late  Pope  Pio 
Nono,  who  gave  3,000  francs  and  a  precious  mosaic 
toward  the  building  fund.     To  the  right  are  the  arms 
of  the  house  of  Savoy,  who  contributed  100,000  francs. 
To  the  left  those  of  the  house  of  Loraine,  who  gave 
42,000  francs  and  all  the  woodwork.     Besides  these 
are  several  other  coats  of  arms  of  the  principal  do- 
nors, also  carved  on  the  stonework,  among  others  those 
of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  Prince  Demi- 
doff,  Signor  Peruzzi,  and  the  Archbishops  Limberti 
and  Secconi.      The  entire  expense  of  the  facade  up 
to  the  present  time  has  not  exceeded  900,000  francs. 
In  the  bank  there  remains  40,000  francs  toward  the 
completion  of  this  grand  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  contributions  will  speedily  come  in.  The  archi- 
tect, Signer  Fabria.  has  not  lived  to  see  his  work  com- 
pleted."   

The  Rev.  Father  Tosti,  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  author,  a  member  of  the  Benedictine  Order 
and  Abbot  of  Monte  Qassino ;  and  the  Rev.  Fa- 
ther Denifle,  O.  S.  D.,  also  a  learned  priest  and 
distinguished,  historian,  have  been  appointed  re- 
spectively Vice  and  Sub- Archivists  of  the  Vatican 
Library.  

"Little  Meg,"  a  Christinas  story,  published  in 
THE  "AvE  MARIA"  a  year  o.r  two  ago,  reappeared 
last  week  in  The  Catholic,  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
Catholic  Mirror  has  rt produced  as  its  own  Miss 
Donnelly's  beautiful  poem  on  "The  Immaculate 
Conception,"  which  also  was  written  for  THE 
"AvE  MARIA."  In  another  exchange  we  find 
"  Cecile's  Marriage,"  without  any  reference  to  the 
place  whence  it  was  taken.  What  is  worth  copy- 
ing ought  to  be  worth  crediting.  And  we  shall" 
prove  to  our  Buffalo  friend  that  we  do  as  we  would 
be  done  by. 

We  are  pained  to  chronicle  the  sad  death  of 
the  Rev.  F.  Daniel,  O.  S.  B.,  which  occurred 
near  Savannah,  Ga. ,  on  the  ;th  ult.  The  rever- 
end Father  being  attacked  by  a  vicious  dog,  de- 
fended himself  by  using  the  breech  of  a  loaded 
gun.  The  piece  was  accidentally  discharged,  and 
the  contents  entered  his  breast,  inflicting  a  mortal 
wound.  He  bore  his  sufferings  with  saint-like 
patience,  was  fully  resigned,  and  .expressed  his  joy 
to  die  on  the  eve  of  our  Lady's  great  Feast.  Fa- 
ther Daniel  was  a  missionary  to  the  negroes,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  respected  and  loved. 


A  cable  dispatch  was  received  last  week  from 
Rome  announcing  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William 
J.  Daly,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Boston, 
who  accompanied  Archbishop  Williams  on  his 
visit  to  the  Holy  Father.  Father  Daly  was  a  worthy 
priest,  and  had  numerous  friends  in  Boston,  where 
be  labored  zealously  for  many  years. 

The  prayers  of  our  readers  are  requested  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  Rev.  Father  Kommer- 
scheidt,  O.  S.  F.,  who  died  some  time  ago  on  the 
cars,  near  Dallas,  Texas,  while  on  his  way  to  Cali- 
fornia, in  quest  of  health. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


Now  that  the  Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  or  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  is  entirely 
under  the  direction  of  Very  Rev.  Father  Granger, 
we  request  that  abdications  for  the  Water  of 


Lourdes,  requests  for  the  prayers  of  the  Confra- 
ternity, etc.,  be  addressed  to  hint. 


The  title-page  and  Index  for  the  volume  of  THE 
"  AVE  MARIA  "  just  concluded  are  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  free  as  heretofore  to  all  who  desire 
them.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  number  of 
those  who  preserve  the  magazine  for  binding  in- 
creases every  year.  Application  for  missing  num- 
bers to  complete  the  volume  should  be  made  with- 
out delay. 

New  Publications. 


JOSEPH  HAYDN.  The  Story  of  Hjs  Life.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Franz  von  Seeburg,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Toohey,  C.  S.  C.  From  THE  "  AVE 
MARIA."  J.  A.  Lyons,  Publisher,  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana.  __  1884.  350  pp.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  story  of  Joseph  Haydn's  life  is  marked  by 
simplicity  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  it  is  certain 
to  interest  deeply  and  touch  the  hearts  of  all  that 
read  it.  A  beautiful  book !  In  a  style  graceful  and 
charming,  it  narrates  all  the  noteworthy  events  in 
the  life  of  the  great  musician.  It  describes  him 
as  an  affectionate  child,  a  dutiful  son,  a  pious 
youth,  a  sensitive  and  pure-minded  man,  a  pas- 
sionate and  devoted  lover  of  music.  His  strug- 
gles against  poverty  and  numberless  adversities, 
after  leaving  the  humble  home  of  his  chiidhood 
and  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  great  city  of 
Vienna,  are  described  with  a  candor  which  can- 
not fail  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  and 
make  him  follow  with  unabated  attention  the 
subsequent  career  of  the  gifted  composer,  whose 
aspiring  genius  even  then  looked  forward  to  ul- 
timate triumph.  Although  the  realization  of  his 
hope  was  long  deferred,  he  never  despaired ;  and 
year  by  year  he  fought  valiantly  against  trying 
disappointments,  relentless  poverty,  and  absolute 
want.  It  was  his  happy  gift  to  be  able  to  turn" 
in  contemplation  from  such  surroundings  to  the 
green  woods,  the  rippling  waters,  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  flowery  fields.  To  Haydn  all  nature 
breathed  joyous  music.  There  was  no  exaggera- 
tion in  speaking  to  him  of  "the  music  of  the 
spheres. ' '  The  great  works  of  the  Creator  marched 
forward  to  the  measure  of  music  in  the  creation 
itself.  And  music,  too,  described  the  seasons 
and  their  succession  in  the  freshness  of  Spring, 
the  richness  of  Summer,  the  mellowness  of  Au- 
tumn, and  the  gloom  of  Winter.  Music  raised 
his  thoughts  from  the  gross  things  of  earth,  and 
disappointments  could  not  sour  nor  poverty  em- 
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bitter  him.  Led  thoughtlessly  into  marriage  by 
a  designing  young  woman  and  her  father,  he  dis- 
covered too  late  that  he  had  a  shrew  for  a  wife  ; 
but  he  nevertheless  treated  her  with  invariable 
kindness,  and  patiently  endured  all  her  taunts, 
whims  and  extravagance.  It  was  not  until  he 
entered  the  service  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  as  leader 
of  that  nobleman's  orchestra,  that  he  could  feel 
at  all  certain  that  his  protracted  struggle  against 
poverty  had  finally  ceased,  and  that  the  triumph 
for  which  he  had  so  patiently  waited  was  near  at 
hand.  And  it  soon  came.  His  fame  spread 
throughout  the  world.  But  he  still  remained  the 
same  humble  and  pious  Joseph  Haydn.  In  his 
old  age  some  of  his  grandest  and  noblest  com- 
positions were  given  to  the  world.  On  the  3oth 
of  May,  1809,  he  sank  rapidly,  and  his  death 
took  place  the  following  night.  The  French 
troops,  having  defeated  the  allies,  were  then  in 
Vienna;  but  between  them  and  the  vanquished 
there  was  the  peace  of  full  accord  and  fraternity 
in  bestowing  upon  the  distinguished  dead  the  last 
of  earth's  honors.  Haydn  was  a  man  whose 
works  benefited  mankind,  and  whom  all  the  world 
might  respect  and  honor. 

Among  Prof.  Lyons' s  numerous  publications 
this  volume  is  destined  to  take  creditable  rank. 
The  paper  is  of  good  quality;  the  print,  large  and 
legible.  The  "book  should  have,  and  we  feel  sure 
will  have,  an  extensive  sale.  It  is  gracefully  dedi- 
cated to  the  venerable  founder  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame. 

THE  MALEDICTION.  A  Drama  in  Three  Acts. 
Translated  from  the  French,  and  Adapted  for  Male 
Characters  Only.  With  Stage  Directions,  Cast  of 
Characters,  Relative  Positions,  etc.,  by  Joseph  A. 
Lyons,  A.  M.  Notre  Dame,  Indiana  :  University 
Press.  1883. 

Of  the  many  college  plays  that  have  been  writ- 
ten, we  think  "The  Malediction"  may  well  be 
classed  among  the  best.  The  plot  of  the  drama 
is  laid  in  Spain,  during  the  Mahometan  wars.  A 
princely  nobleman  is  persuaded  by  ambition  and 
the  evil  counsel  of  a  crafty  friend  to  abandon  his 
father,  his  country,  and  his  God.  He  becomes 
a  prince  among  the  Mahometans,  and,  in  the 
progress  of  the  war,  his  father  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  infidel  commander.  The  young  noble  is 
commanded  to  visit  his  father,  and  endeavor  to 
win  him  to  the  faith  of  the  Prophet,  with  the  as- 
surance that  if  he  fails,  his  father  shall  die.  He 
obeys;  his  father,  with  righteous  indignation,  re- 
pels him,  and  pronounces  upon  him  a  terrible 
jnalediction,  beneath  which  he  withers  and  loses 


his  reason.  The  Christians  escape  from  the  Turks 
and  meet  with  the  unhappy  prince,  who,  under 
his  father's  care,  returns  to  reason,  and  is  after- 
wards killed  in  battle. 

The  play  is  intensely  dramatic,  abounding  in 
thrilling  incidents,  and  presenting  situations  which 
call  forth  great  power  of  voice  and  force  of  action. 

THE  IRISH  AMERICAN  ALMANAC  FOR  1884.  New 
York:  Lynch,  Cole  &  Meehan,  No.  12  Warren 
Street. 

To  Irishmen,  and  those  of  their  descendants  who 
have  manliness  enough  to  glory  in  their  race  and 
their  faith,  this  year-book  will  have  special  in- 
terest, filled  as  it  is  with  information  concerning 
Ireland  and  her  illustrious  men,  particularly  those 
of  the  present  time.  The  matter  proper  to  al- 
manacs is  given  in  abundance. 

Obituary. 


MRS.    MARIA    FITZHUGH. 

This  estimable  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel 
Carroll,  and  wife  of  the  late  Captain  Fitzhugh, 
U.  S.  N.,  died  suddenly,  but  not  unprepared,  at 
her  residence,  the  Duddington  Manor,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  on  the  i4th  ult.,  after  an  illness  of  only 
three  days.  She  peacefully  expired  at  3  p.  m.  on 
Friday,  our  dear  Lord's  holy  hour,  which  she  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  keep  in  pious  observance. 
Mrs.  Fitzhugh  was  a  life-subscriber  to  THE  "  AVE 
MARIA"  from  its  first  issue,  and  always  one  of  its 
ardent  and  most  devoted  friends.  She  was  a  Child 
of  Mary  in  deed  and  in  word,  her  life  a  continual 
prayer,  and  by  her  unostentatious  charities  many 
poor  souls  living  and  dead  have  been  benefited. 
Her  meekness,  humility,  faith  and  love  were  the 
graces  bestowed  upon  her  in  reward  of  her  truly 
Christian  life,  and  they  cast  a  glow  of  spirituality 
upon  all  who  had  the  happiness  to  know  her  and 
be  guided  by  her  gentle  influence.  A  friend  to 
the  poor  and  the  orphan,  the  patron  of  Catholic 
education  and  of  all  good  works,  Mrs.  Fitzhugh 
was  revered  and  esteemed  by  her  pastor  and 
friends,  and  in  her  last  moments  had  all  the  con- 
solations of  our  holy  religion.  Rev.  Father  O'- 
Sullivan,  her, pastor,  and  Rev.  Father  Schleuter, 
S.  J.,  assisted  at  her  death-bed,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments ^before  the  soul  left  its  mortal  tenement  she 
received  our  Divine  Lord  in  the  Holy  Viaticum. 
We  commend  her  soul  to  the  readers  of  THE 
"AvE  MARIA,"  and  hope  that  the  death  of  each 
one  of  us  may  be  like  unto  hers. 
Requiescat  in  pace. 
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youth's  Department. 


The  Broken  Promise. 


BY  ELIZABETH   KIN«,  AUTHOR   OF   "  KK1GHLEY  HALL 
AND  OTHER  TALES,"   "DENIS  MILES,"   ETC,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

•£?USH,Inez!" 

The  sweet  voice  of  a  young 
girl,  who  was  singing  a  Span- 
ish  song  to  an  accompaniment 
on  the  guitar,  suddenly  ceased  as 
her  father  placed  his  finger  on 
his  lips;  and  they  both  listened  to 
the  singing  of  a  woman  and  her 
little  boy : 
"Mother  dear,  O  weep  no  more! 

O  weep  no  more  for  me  ! 
But  say,  when  Heaven's  bright  shores  I  reach, 

Sweet  mother,  shall  I  see  ? 
Will  the  dark  mist  from  mine  eyes, 

That  turned  to  night  my  day, 
And  clouded  all  my  childhood's  hours, 

Forever  float  away? 
Will  the  flowers,  whose  scented  breath 

Is  all  of  them  I  know, 
And  will  the  murmuring  brook  be  there 

I've  loved  to  hear  below?" 
"  My  child,  thy  God  shall  be  thy  light 

In  the  land  beyond  the  tomb, 
And  there,  by  Heaven's  crystal  stream, 
Unfading  flowers  bloom." 

"  How  beautiful !  "  murmured  Inez,  in  a 
low  voice,  afraid  to  awaken  her  father  from 
the  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen,  as  he 
often  did  when  listening  to  music. 

Presently,  Mr.  Millwood  started  from  his 
seat,  walked  up  and  down  the  room  two  or 
three  times,  then  went  to  the  window,  drew 
aside  the  rich  curtains,  and,  opening  it,  flung 
out  a  penny.  So  unusual  was  it  for  her  fa- 
ther to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  that  Inez  had 
followed  him,  intending  to  plead  for  the  min- 
strels, whose  exquisite  singing  had  charmed 
her,  for  she  feared  her  father  was  about  to 
order  them  away;  indeed,  so  great  was  his 
known  detestation  of  street  music  that  few 
itinerant  musicians  ever  ventured  to  play  op- 


posite his  door.  Great  was  her  surprise, 
therefore,  when,  seeing  the  singers  could  not 
find  the  penny,  which  had- buried  itself  in  the 
snow  that  lay  thick  on  the  ground,  her  father 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  and,  going  to  the 
hall-door,  called  the  boy  to  him,  holding  up 
at  the  same  time  a  sixpenny  piece.  The 
woman  advanced  and  took  it,  but  she  turned 
her  head  away  as  she  thanked  the  donor. 

"  Come  here,  my  boy !  "  cried  Mr.  Mill- 
wood. 

The  child  walked  a  few  steps  towards  the 
hall-door,  led  by  his  mother;  in  doing  so, 
the  light  from  the  gas  lamp  fell  on  her  pale, 
haggard  features. 

Mr.  Millwood  started.  "What  brought 
you  out  with  that  poor  child  on  such  a  night 
as  this  ?  "  he  said,  his  teeth  chattering  with 
cold. 

"  Want,  sir,"  replied  the  singer,  in  a  low, 
hollow  voice,  for  the  words  seemed  to  choke 
her. 

"Come  here,  my  boy!"  repeated  Mr.  Mill- 
wood. 

"My  child  is  blind,"  replied  his  mother, 
and,  taking  the  boy's  hand,  she  hurried 
away. 

Mr.  Millwood  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  sat  down  by  the  fire,  gazing  into  it, 
while  deep-drawn  sighs  occasionally  escaped 
his  lips.  Inez  had  sometimes  seen  her  father 
in  these  moods,  and  then  she  would  take 
her  work  and  sit  quietly  on  a  low  stool  at 
his  feet,  till  they  had  passed  away.  She 
fancied  he  was  thinking  of  her  mother,  who 
died  when  she  was  a  year  old.  To-night, 
however,  Inez  thought  he  looked  graver  than 
usual,  and  his  reverie  lasted  so  long,  that  she 
gently  roused  him.  She  took  his  hand  and 
kissed  it. 

"  Papa,  why  do  you  look  so  sad  ?  " 

Mr.  Millwood  started  from  his  seat.  He 
strode  up  and  down  the  room.  The  last 
notes  of  the  minstrels  came  floating  on  the 
clear,  frosty  air :  they  were  singing  far  away, 
across  the  square, — 

"Home,  home;  sweet,  sweet  home! 
.  .  .  There's  no  place  like  home  !  " 

The  voices  died  away. 

"I  am  glad  they  are  gone,"  murmured  Mr. 
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Millwood,  sinking  again  into  his  easy-chair 
by  the  fire,  quite  absorbed  in  thought. 

"  I  have  never  seen  you  quite  so  sad,  papa," 
said  Inez;  "and  I  have  never  before  known 
you  to  give  anything  to  street  musicians." 

"The  woman's  voice  is  like  your  dead 
mother's,  and  like  yours,  Inez." 

"Like  mine,  papa!  surely  mine  cannot  be 
half  so  good." 

"And  the  boy  is  blind,"  continued  Mr. 
Millwood,  without  heeding  his  daughter's  re- 
mark. 

"Blind!  poor  little  fellow!  They  must,  I 
think,  have  seen  better  days;  their  style  of 
singing  shows  their  voices  have  been  culti- 
vated. And  they  sing  with  so  much  feeling! 
They  must  be  very  poor  to  come  out  on  such 
a  bitter  cold  night." 

"  I  imagine,  Inez,  they  have  not  been  sing- 
ing long  in  the  streets,  or  their  voices  would 
have  become  harsh  and  shrill." 

"I  wonder  where  they  live!"  papa?  " 

But  Mr.  Millwood  did  not  reply,  so  Ines 
brought  her  books,  and  began  to  prepare  her 
lessons  for  her  morning  governess.  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  time  to  her  between  the  late 
dinner  and  tea.  Her  father  would  have  her 
repeat  her  lessons,  questioning  her  upon  them, 
and  aiding  her  in  any  difficulties.  To-night, 
however,  he  sat  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand,  gazing  at  the  fire,  and  taking  no  notice 
of  Inez  or  her  books,  although  she,  more  than 
once,  gently  pushed  one  near  his  elbow,  as  it 
rested  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

Nine  o'clock  chimed  from  the  elegant  time- 
teller  on  the  white  marble  mantel-piece.  Inez 
packed  up  her  books.  "Good-night,  papa!" 
she  said,  parting  the  wavy  hair,  slightly 
streaked  with  gray,  that  had  fallen  over  her 
father's  forehead,  and  stroking  it  back  with 
her  little  plump  fingers. 

"  Good-night,  my  dear,  dear  child! "  replied 
Mr.  Millwood,  kissing  her  tenderly. 

"The  fire  is  dying  out,  papa;  shall  I  ring 
for  coal?  "  suggested  Inez. 

• "  No,  Ines:  let  it  die  out.  Whichever  way 
the  embers  shift,  they  take  the  same  form  ;  I 
see  the  same  face;  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  it. 
It  reminds  me  too  painfully  of  my  old. home. 
I  must  not  give  way,  my  child,  for  your  sake. 


You  are  too  young  to  share  my  troubles. 
Just  tell  your  aunt  not  to  come  down  again 
this  evening,  as  I  intend  to  go  to  bed  early." 
Inez  kissed  her  father,  and  then  went  to  her 
aunt's  room. 

Mrs.  Raymond — in  reality,  Inez's- great-aunt 
— was  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish  officer,  who 
had  died  fighting  in  the  Carlist  cause.  After 
her  father's  death  she  married  a  captain  in 
the  English  army,  and  went  to  India,  where 
her  husband  soon  afterwards  died.  She  re- 
turned to  Spain  to  take  care  of  the  motherless 
infant  of  one  of  her  sisters — Inez's  mother. 
When  the  latter  married  Mr.  Millwood,  they 
both  offered  her  a  home,  if  she  liked  to  come 
to  England.  She  loved  her  niece  too  well  to 
refuse  their  offer ;  but  her  heart  often  yearned 
to  see  once  more 

-'  The  orange-scented  valleys 
And  the  purple  hills  of  Spain." 

When  Mrs.  Millwood  died,  she  specially 
commended  her  baby-girl  to  her  aunt's  care. 
"  Stay  with  her,"  she  said,  "  or  near  her  till 
death  parts  you,  whatever  may  happen."  And 
from  that  hour  Mrs.  Raymond  and  her  infant 
charge  had  never  been  parted  even  for  a  day. 
And  Ines  loved  the  stately  Spanish  dame  with 
an  affection  second  only  to  that  which  she 
felt  for  her  father. 

Inez  delivered  Mr.  Millwood's  message  to 
her  aunt,  adding,  "  He  does  not  look  well." 

"  You  are  always  fancying  your  father  is 
not  well  when  he  is  a  little  dull,  child.  You 
see,  he  still  mourns  your  dear  mother's  loss; 
and  you  grow  so  like  her  that  there  is  no 
wonder  that  he  feels  a  little  sad  when  he 
looks  at  you.  I  am  glad  he  does,  not  wish 
me  to  come  down  to-night,  as  I  do  not  feel 
very  cheerful  myself.  I  wonder  who  those 
singers  were?  You  heard  them,  of  course?  I 
was  surprised  your  father  did  not  send  them 
away." 

"  Oh,  I  will  tell  you,  aunt.     The  boy 
blind,  and—" 

"  Do  not  tell  me  anything  to-night,  child 
you  look  so  tired,  and  it  is  very  late." 

Ines  left  her  aunt's  room  very  reluctantly, 
and  went  to  bed  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
with  a  heavy  heart.  She  lay  long  awake, 
watching  the  shadows  on  the  walls,  as  the 
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fitful  firelight  grew  fainter  and  fainter.     The 
sweet  voices  of  the  poor  mother  and  her 
blind  boy  lingered  on  her  ear.     Before  she 
fell  asleep,  she  resolved  to  interest  her  aunt 
in  the  singers,  and  to  find  out  something  about 
them.    She  feared  to  say  anything  about  them 
to  her  father,  as  the  occurrence  had  seemed 
to  make  him  so  sad ;  and,  although  he  gave 
large  sums  to  public  charities,  he  had,  as  we 
have  said,  an  innate  horror  of  street  musicians 
and  mendicants.     Nothing  would  make  him 
believe  that  any  man  ever  came  to  actual 
want  excepting  by  his  own  fault,  or  that  of 
some  one  connected  with  him.     Mrs.  .Ray- 
mond's Spanish  birth  inclined  her  to  be  very 
lenient  with  minstrels  and  beggars;  indeed, 
had  she  been  rich,  she  would  probably  have 
been  sadly  wanting  in  prudence  on  this  point. 
Mr.  Millwood  was  very  liberal  to  his  re- 
spected   relative,  and   no   one    would    have 
guessed — so  reverent  was  his  manner  towards 
her — that  she  was  mainly  dependent    upon 
him  for  support;  but  he  was  very  much  an- 
noyed if  he  discovered  that  she  appropriated 
his  gifts  to  charitable  purposes,  not  discern- 
ing that  he  thus  often  denied  her  the  exercise 
of  the  virtues  of  mercy  and  self-denial,  both 
of  which  were  striking  traits  in  the  character 
of  Mrs.  Raymond. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 
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SAINT  LLTCIEN  THE  SYRIAN, 


BY    FLIZA   ALLEN    STARR. 


Light!  truly  he  is  the 
child  of  light,"  said  the  holy 
and  learned  Macarius  to  him- 
self, as  he  led  a  novice  to  his 
cell  for  the  first  time.  A  young 
novice,  also;  for  he  was  but  a 
little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age. 
Yet  there  was  such  a  lovely  serious- 
ness in  the  eye,  such  a  tender  firmness  on 
the  lips,  that  Macarius  was  sure  he  could  be 
trusted.  This  Macarius  was  one  of  the  learned 


Christians  before  the  year  300,  who  found 
their  delight  in  preserving  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings from  any  errors  in  copying,  whether  er- 
rors of  ignorance  or  of  malice.  It  was  no 
servile  work  for  him  to  transcribe  these  sa- 
cred books,  and  he  considered  that  his  learn- 
ing was  never  used  more  profitably  than 
when  acting  as  interpreter  for  them  from  one 
language  to  another.  The  young  Lucien  had 
come  to  him  as  an  orphan — both  his  noble 
parents  having  died — with  the  idea  in  his 
mind  that  in  a  religious  life  he  would  find 
that  protection  for  his  youth,  and  that  final 
safety  in  death,  which  his  father  and  mother 
had  taught  him  to  prize  above  all  things. 

With  the  sweetness  of  a  most  loving  son, 
the  yoimg  Lucien  settled  into  the  ways  of 
his  dear  spiritual  father  Macarius,  and  to- 
gether they  pursued  their  studies  as  well  as 
their  prayers.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how 
readily  he  took  up  the  austere  life  of  Maca- 
rius, his  most  delicious  meat  being  dry  bread, 
with  raw  herbs  and  roots,  while  his  love  of 
silence  was  such  that  he  seldom  spoke,  unless 
to  quote  some  passage  from  the  Scripture  he 
was  transcribing  or  translating.  With  years 
Lucien  became  a  teacher  of  Christian  youth, 
like  his  master, — teaching  literature  as  well 
as  piety  to  his  disciples ;  and  he  taught  with 
open  doors,  we  are  told,  so  that  any  one  who 
chose  to  come  and  listen  to  him  could  do  so. 
But  with  all  this  disregard  for  riches,  so  much 
money  came  to  him  by  his  "fair  writing"  or 
copying  of  the  Scriptures  that  he  had  abun- 
dance for  alms.  In  those  days  a  faithful  and 
learned  copyist  was  greatly  prized,  because 
people  prized  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  wished 
to  preserve  correct  copies  of  them.  One  of  • 
his  great  works  was  the  translation  of  the 
sacred  books  from  Hebrew  into  Greek.  This 
translation  was  so  highly  valued  by  scholars 
that  Saint  Jerome  used  it  in  making  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  Latin. 

How  peaceful  this  occupation !  How  harm- 
less was  the  life  of  this  holy  scholar!  But 
the  arch-enemy  of  souls  and  the  Roman  em- 
perors knew  there  were  no  more  valiant  de- 
fenders of  the  Christian  doctrines,  no  more  sub- 
lime examples  of  Christian  virtues,  than  these 
same  scholars.  With  the  instinct  of  Lucifer, 
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fallen  angel,  the  Emperor  Maximin  pointed 
out  Lucien,  the  son  of  light,  as  Macarius  had 
said,  as  one  to  be  arrested  without  delay.  The 
actions  of  the  saints  are  not  measured  by  any 

Eone  rule,  except  as  to  motive.  Some  saints, 
out  of  a  desire  to  make  God  known,  have  de- 
clared themselves  Christians  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  their  persecutors,  as  if  to  invite  mar- 
tyrdom. Our  Lucien,  out  of  a  desire  to  make 
God  known  by  his  writings  and  teachings, 
withdrew  from  Antioch,  where  he  was  living. 
But  God  had  His  own  plans  for  Lucien,  who 
found  himself  in  the  hands  of  an  apostate 
Christian,  who  conducted  him  to  Nicomedia 
in  the  year  303,  one  year  before  the  holy  child 
Agnes  was  called  to  bear  witness  to  our  Lord. 
Nor  was  his  journey  to  be  without  fruit.  Pass- 
ing through  Cappadocia,  he  met  some  soldiers 
whom  he  knew.  Brave  as  they  were  in  bat- 
tle, they  had  actually  renounced  Christianity 
rather  than  expose  themselves  to  the  torments 
inflicted  upon  Christians  in  those  days  of  pit- 
iless persecution.  When  Lucien  looked  upon 
these  men,  with  so  much  heroism  in  their 
souls,  so  capable  of  great  things,  he  broke 
forth:  "O  brave  soldiers,  how  is  it  that  you 
are  so  ready  to  shed  your  blood  in  the  cause 
of  a  mortal  emperor,  and  to  preserve  an  earthly 
empire,  yet  refuse  to  suffer  for  Him  by  whom 
all  emperors  rule,  and  lose  for  yourselves  a 
noble  place  in  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
heaven ! "  The  words  were  so  few,  but  how 
exalted  was  the  mien  of  the  servant  of  God, 
suffering,  even  then,  the  beginning  of  a  long 
martyrdom !  Ho  w  wondrously  the  tones  of  that 
voice  thrilled  through  their  souls,  rousingtheir 
sleeping  heroism,  reviving  in  them  a  courage 
which  had  well-nigh  died  out!  Saint  Leo 
the  Great,  in  one  of  his  sermons  on  the  fasts 
of  December,  says  :  "  The  body  without  the 
soul  hath  no  desires ;  its  sensibility  cometh 
from  the  same  source  as  its  movements." 
That  is,  as  the  body  when  separated  from  the 
soul  cannot  move,  so,  without  the  soul,  it  de- 
sires nothing  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  It 
is,  therefore,  upon  the  soul  that  we  must  lay 
the  praise  or  the  blame  of  all  things  com- 
mitted by  the  body;  so  that  when  we  lose 
courage  so  far  as  to  deny  our  faith  out  of  a 
dread  of  torment,  it  is  not  the  body  which  is 


to  blame,  but  the  soul  Once  let  the  soul  do 
its  duty,  and  the  body,  whether  young  or  old, 
whether  accustomed  to  ease  or  to  hardship, 
will  respond,  nobly  respond;  so  that  a  gentle 
young  maiden  suffers  as  courageously  as  a 
veteran  soldier.  It  was  the  word  of  Lucien 
stirring  the  dying  embers  of  a  holy  courage 
in  the  souls  of  these  men,  which  won  the  vic- 
tory over  their  cowardice.  With  one  voice 
they  protested  against  their  own  apostasy,  and 
promised  to  suffer  for  Christ,  should  He  ever 
ask  it  of  them.  This  sudden  inspiration  did 
not  die  out;  for  of  the  forty  soldiers  who  thus 
heard  Saint  Lucien  nearly  every  one  was, 
sooner  or  later,  a  martyr.  He  seems  indeed 
to  have  had  a  special  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
those  who,  having  had  the  faith,  had  lost  it. 
When  called  before  Maximin,  it  is  said  that 
the  countenance  of  this  "son  of  light"  gave 
forth  such  a  brilliancy  that  the  Emperorveiled 
his  eyes  with  his  hands,  but  even  this  could  not 
subdue  the  bad  purpose  of  his  heart.  Finding 
that  no  threats  could  induce  Lucien  to  deny 
the  faith  which  had  been  his  consolation,  his 
joy,  his  inspiration  in  this  world  as  well  as 
his  only  hope  in  the  next,  he  subjected  him 
to  every  torment  he  could  devise,  until,  worn 
out  with  his  own  cruelties,  he  commanded 
that  the  cell  appointed  to  him  should  bestrewn 
with  broken  crockery,  and  the  wounded, 
bleeding  body  of  the  martyr  not  only  laid 
upon  it,  but  so  fastened  to  it  that  he  could  not 
turn  upon  his  bed  of  pain.  The  only  food  to 
be  offered  him  was  that  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  idols,  and  the  eating  of  which  would 
be  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  the  offer- 
ing of  a  grain  of  incense  to  an  idol.  Day  af- 
ter day  the  tempting  viands  were  brought  to 
the  suffering  Saint,  but  he  refused  by  that 
might  of  a  sanctified  will  which  makes  the 
weak  body  so  strong.  O  weak  body !  O  mor- 
tal and  perishing  body!  O  weak  and  sinful 
body  by  which  we  commit  such  grievous 
sins !  how  strong  and  how  holy  hast  thou  be- 
come when  inspired  by  the  soul  of  a  Lu- 
cien !  Who  would  dare  to  reproach  this  body 
as  a  hindrance  to  that  grand  soul !  Could  we 
not  say  rather:  "O  noble  body,  how  bravely 
hast  thou  co-operated  with  a  noble  soul! 
How  worthy  art  thou,  by  thy  great  sufferings, 
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to  be  raised  again  on  the  last  day,  to  be  re- 
unite^ to  the  soul  thou  hast  served  so  well, 
and  to  pass  with  it  into  everlasting  habitations 
of  joy! 

The  glad  Feast  of  Christmas  had  been  passed 
by  Lucien  on  his  bed  of  potsherds,  and  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany  was  near  at  hand.  The 
Christians,  who  had  hung  about  the  prison 
from  the  day  on  which  he  entered  it,  had 
even  gained  an  entrance  to  his  cell,  desired 
to  see  him  released  and  ministering  at  the 
altar  on  this  great  feast  so  dear  to  the  Syri- 
ans. They  had  even  pressed  him  to  say  if  it 
might  not  be  possible  by  the  decree  of  the 
Omnipotent;  and  their  urgency  had  been 
met,  each  time,  by  a  word  or  a  smile  of  en- 
couragement. But  when  the  feast-day  came, 
and  Lucien  was  still  bound  to  his  bed  of  tor- 
ture, a  cry  of  anguish  rose  to  their  lips.  It 
was  as  if  a  great  hope,  a  great  confidence  in 
prayer  had  been  despised,  rejected  by  God ! 
Suddenly  a  radiance  like  that  of  heaven  shot 
across  the  worn,  emaciated  face,  kindling  the 
eyes  in  their  deep  sockets. 

"  My  children,"  said  the  martyr,  "bring  me 
bread  and  wine ;  lay  them  upon  this  breast 
It  shall  serve  as  a  living  altar  to  the  living 
God." 

The  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than 
these  Christians  proceeded  to  obey  them. 

"You,"  he  continued  who  stand  around 
me,  make  the  true  Church  even  within  prison 
walls.  Receive  from  my  hands  the  Bread  of 
Life!" 

The  unleavened  particles,  as  we  still  see 
them  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  cata- 
combs, were  brought ;  the  wine,  too.  in  its  thin 
flask.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  No  fast  had  been 
broken  for  fourteen  days  by  the  priest,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  the  altar.  After  the  ac- 
customed prayers  of  the  Mass,  he  consecrated 
the  bread  and  the  wine,  communicated  him- 
self, then  communicated  the  sacred  species 
to  the  Christians  kneeling  around  him,  and 
thus  he  fulfiled  his  promise.  * 

The  next  day,  as  if  by  some  diabolical  in- 
stinct, Maximin  divined  the  new  strength 

*  By  the  rubric  of  the  Mass,  an  altar-stone  con- 
taining the  relic  of  a  martyr  is  necessary  for  its  proper 
celebration. 


which  had  come  to  Lucien  by  receiving  the 
Bread  of  the  strong;  he  inquired  if  his  victim 
still  lived.  When  told  of  this  wonderful  pro- 
longation of  life,  Maximin  was  full  of  rage, 
and  sent  a  messenger  to  inquire  into  the  fact. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  messenger  appear  in 
the  cell  than  Lucien  cried. out:  "I am  a  Chris- 
tian" The  messenger,  who  was  to  be  his 
executioner  if  he  remained  obstinate  against 
the  Emperor,  was  confounded  by, such  con- 
stancy, and  asked,  "Of  what  country  are 
you?" 

"I am  a  Christian','  answered  Lucien. 

"  Of  what  profession  are  you  ?" 

"7  am  a  Christian!' 

"Who  were  your  parents?" 

"/  am  a  Christian"  replied  the  generous 
martyr,  as  if  all  questions  were  answered,  all 
affairs  settled  by  this  one  declaration ;  and 
with  this  last  avowal  of  heroic  faith,  heroic 
hope,  heroic  charity,  he  rendered  up  his  soul 
to  God,  on  the  7th  of  January  of  the  year  3 1 2. 

Maximin  ordered  the  wasted  body  to  be 
cast  into  the  sea.  Fourteen  days  after — as 
many  days  as  he  had  refused  sacrilegious 
meats — his  body  remained  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  On  the  fifteenth  the  Saint  appeared  to 
a  disciple  named  Glycerius,  telling  him  where 
his  body  would  be  found.  Glycerius  obeyed 
the  vision,  taking  with  him  some  friends  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  search,  when  they  saw  an  im- 
mense dolphin  spring  from  the  water  to  the 
shore,  bearing  on  his  back  the  incorrupt  body 
of  Lucien.  No  sooner  had  he  deposited  his 
precious  burden  on  the  shore  than,  according 
to  a  natural  law,  he  expired  on  the  sand. 

An  old  hymn  in  honor  of  Saint  Lucien,  of 
which  we  give  a  literal  translation,  commem-1' 
orates  this  incident. 

The  dolphin  appears  charged  with  the  body  of 

the  martyr, 

And  wishing  to  give  it  pious  homage 
Bears  it  to  the  very  edge  of  the  shore, 
Where,  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  dies  of 

happiness. 

For  this  reason  the  dolphin  is  the  symbol  of 
Saint  Lucien,  faithful  transcriber  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  zealous  interpreter  thereof,  whose 
very  learning  became  a  ladder  by  which  he 
sped  on  his  way  to  heaven. 
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Madonna  of  the  Rose. 


BV    B.    I.    DURWARL). 


DREAMED  I  saw  our  Infant  Lord 
Upon  His  Virgin  Mother's  knee, 
With  two  red  blossoms  in  His  hand 
From  off  a  wild  rose  tree. 


From  one  He  pulled  the  petals  five, 
And  with  His  mouth,  so  sad  and  sweet. 

He  kissed  them,  one  by  one,  and  placed 
Them  on  His  side  and  hands  and  feet. 

Then,  looking  in  His  Mother's  face, 
He  gave  her  the  remaining  rose.  — 

Her  rosy  cheeks,  and  rosy  lips, 
Grew  pale  as  setting-sunlit  snows. 

She  took  and  hid  it,  thorns  and  all, 

Upon  her  lily  bosom  —  wept  — 
And  pressed  Him  closer  to  her  heart  : 

He  closed  His  "  Homeless  eyes  "  *  and  slept. 


*  Aubrey  de  Vere. 


Concerning   Converts. 


ORE  than  twenty-five  years  ago  a 
noted  divine  of  the  Anglican  persua- 
sion was  wont  to  refresh  the  public 
every  month  through  the  English  magazines 
with  an  article  "concerning"  some  one  of  the 
topics  of  the  day :  "  Concerning  Growing  Old," 
"Concerning  Hurry  and  Leisure,"  "Concern- 
ing Going  Up  and  Coming  Down,"  and  last, 
but  not  least/we  remember  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle, "  Concerning  Veal."  We  have  for  a  long 


time  wished  some  able  pen  would  write  "  Con- 
cerning Converts  to  the  Church,"  and  the  va- 
rious ways  in  which  they  contrive  to  approach 
the  True  Fold;  for  though  they  finally  enter 
through  the  one  door,  the  roads  to  that  blessed 
portal  are  as  numerous  as  the  various  minds  of 
those  that  seek  entrance  therein.  Then  their 
line  of  conduct  after  they  happily  get  in  is  so 
diverse  and  wonderful  as  to  afford  much  study 
for  thoughtful  minds.  A  volume  of  great  in- 
terest might  be  written,  giving  the  experience 
of  converts,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  their 
conversion.  A  late  lamented  priest  of  the 
diocese  of  Boston  had  in  contemplation  the 
publication  of  a  book  giving  a  short  sketch 
of  all  the  American  converts  to  the  Catholic 
faith  with  whom  he  could  be  put  in  commu- 
nication. Alas !  the  good  Father  was  called 
up  higher,  and  the  task  he  had  undertaken 
was  never  fully  accomplished.  Among  those 
of  whom  he  had  written  was  a  lady,  known  in 
Catholic  circles  in  Rome  as  well  as  this  coun- 
try, who,  having  been  educated  a  Unitarian, 
had  lost  faith  in  everything,  even  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  when  her  heart  was 
touched  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  she  cried 
out  for  some  place  of  rest,  some  faith  in  the 
Eternal.  The  priest  who  instructed  her  was 
obliged  to  begin  at  the  foundation-stones,  and 
go  over  the  first  principles  of  the  Being  of 
God,  His  self-existence,  the  dogmas  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divine 
Son,  the  Redemption  of  man.  Step  by  step, 
he  led  this  doubting,  unbelieving,  but  inquir- 
ing soul  till  he  brought  her,  humbled  and  rev- 
erent, within  the  narr<3w  gate,  \\  here  for  thirty 
years  she  has  been  a  shining  light. 


The  Ave  Maria. 


In  contrast  with  this  case  was  that  of  an  ex- 
treme Ritualist  from  the  Episcopalians,  who 
had  for  years  been  "  playing  with  candles  "  un- 
der the  guidance  of  "a  Papist  without  the  P." 
She  admired  without  at  all  understanding  all 
the  ornaments  of  ritual,  and  all  the  multiform 
postulations  and  genuflexions  which  the  afore- 
said guide  had  introduced  into  the  service  of 
this  "straitest  and  smallest  sect,"  Ritualists. 
All  at  once  she  who  had  been  altogether  in- 
terested in  externals,  in  lights  and  flowers 
and  music,  with  incense  burnt  surreptitiously 
before  service  to  give  "an  odor  of  sanctity," 
aroused  herself  to  question.  As  she  turned 
the  leaves  of  her  "  Treasury  of  Devotion," — 
a  prayer-book  wholly  compiled  from  Catho- 
lic sources,  given  her  by  this  same  faithful 
pastor  of  souls, — she  wondered  at  the  new 
doctrines  taught  in  it,  of  which  (born  and  nur- 
tured among  Episcopalians)  she  had  never 
before  heard,  except  among  "Romanists." 
"  Where  do  they  get  their  autJiority  for  all 
these  things?"  she  asked  herself.  "Who  gave 
them  this  authority?  "  Her  book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  near,  and  though  every  word  of 
the  usual  services  was  perfectly  familiar  to  her, 
somehow  she  thought  this  was  her  rock  of 
safety.  It  happened  that  she  opened  at  the 
thirty-first  of  the  thirty-nine  "Articles  of  Re- 
ligion, as  established  by  the  bishops,  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America."  She  read 
aloud,  as  if  to  assure  herself,  "Wherefore  the 
sacrifices  of  Masses,  in  which  it  is  commonly 
said  that  the  priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the 
quick  and  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  or 
guilt,  were  blaphemous  fables  and  dangerous 
deceits."  "Why,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Father  (?) 
C.  only  to-day  appointed  a  Requiem  Mass  to 
be  said  for  Mrs.  R.!"  (Her  deceased  friend.) 
"  True,"  she  added,  "  he  also  said  that  these 
Articles  of  Religion  set  forth  by  the  bishops, 
clergy,  and  laity  of  our  Church  were  no  part  of 
the  prayer-book,  and  not  binding  on  anybody. 
Why,  then,  were  they  put  forth,  and  why 
bound  with  the  prayer-book?"  She  mused 
and  thought,  and  then  turned  back  a  leaf, 
and  read,  "The  Romish  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, of  worshipping  of  images,  as  also  the 
invocation  of  saints  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly 


invented,  and  grounded  on  no  warranty  of 
Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  word 
of  God."  "Well,  well!"  she  said;  "and  to- 
day Father  (?)  H.  told  the  Sunday-school 
scholars  to  invoke  the  Virgin  Mary  for  help 
in  time  of  temptation  !  Yes :  and  this  book 
gives  the  same  advice,"  she  added,  taking  up 
again  the  "  Treasury  of  Devotion."  "  What  a 
sham!"  came  to  her  lips,  but  she  dared  not 
utter,  it  and  instead  she  exclaimed:  "I  will 
find  out  for  myself."  And  forthwith  she  sought 
and  found,  though  her  faithful  guide  who  had 
led  her  thus  far  told  her  it  would  be  "sinning 
against  the  Holy  Ghost"  to  go  farther;  she 
went  on,  and  now  rests  in  peace,  her  memory 
embalmed  in  the  memento  for  the  faithful 
dead. 

Many  years  since,  a  minister  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  a  follower  of  the  "  Evangelical " 
party,  was  aroused  to  think,  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowded  assembly  of  the  "  Evangelical  Al- 
liance,"— in  other  words,  an  "Alliance  against 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Rome."  The  minis- 
ters and  laymen  thundered  forth  slanders 
against  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  they  do 
to-day.  They  were  so  dreadfully  bitter,  so 
fierce  in  their  denunciations  of  the  "-mother 
of  harlots,"  etc.,  as  they  chose  to  call  the  dear 
Bride  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  that  this  honest 
man's  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  went  away 
convinced  that  what  needed  so  much  cursing 
was  at  least  worth  an  examination.  The  scales 
fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  left  all  to  follow 
Christ,  accompanied  shortly  by  his  wife  and 
five  children.  She,  devoted  wife  as  she  was, 
was  sure  "there  must  be  something  good"  in 
what  had  taken  such  hold  upon  her  devout 
and  well-instructed  husband. 

The  desire  for  confession  and  absolution 
has  led  many  a  sin-laden  soul  to  the  feet  of 
God's  priest;  and  as  one  of  these  saved 
souls  exclaimed  to  the  writer,  while  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks,  "  Can  any  words 
ever  sound  to  me  like  the  'Ego  te  absolve', 
after  my  first  confession, — unless,  indeed,  I 
shall  have  the  happiness  of  some  time  hear- 
ing, 'Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father'?" 

Many  poor  souls  have  been  hindered,  and 
many  prevented,  from  coming  ftito  the  ark  of 
safety  by  the  scorn  or  tears  of  friends  with- 
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out.  Human  /r.v/»<r/  is  the  "lion  in  the  way" 
of  the  majority  of  persons  in  this  country ; 
for,  after  all,  there  are  far  more  who  stand  in 
fear  of  "  Mrs.  Grundy  "  among  our  independ- 
ent multitude  than  there  are  souls  who  fear 
God.  One  lady  of  high  social  position  and 
culture  hesitated  for  years,  though  a  Catho- 
lic at  heart,  because  her  father  assured  her 
he  would  disinherit  her  if  she  ever  took  the 
step,  and  even  threatened  her  with  banish- 
ment from  her  home.  He  was  a  man  promi- 
nent in  Church  and  State,  high  in  politics, 
and  equally  high  among  Episcopalians.  At 
length  the  good  God  came  to  the  relief  of 
this  suffering  soul.  An  alarming  illness  came 
upon  her,  and  in  her  hours  of  pain  and  lan- 
guor she  made  her  vow.  As  soon  as  she 
could  walk  she  sought  the  nearest  priest,  and 
received  baptism,  not  knowing  but  the  doors 
of  her  childhood's  home  might  be  forever 
closed  against  her.  Fears  of  how  the  world 
might  look  at  the  matter  prevented  the  fa- 
ther from  putting  his  threat  into  execution  ;• 
but  the  exasperated  tongue  of  her  parent, 
and  his  course  of  chilling  treatment  (worse  to 
the  sensitive  soul  than  banishment),  with  the 
alienation  of  all  property  from  her  by  his  will, 
made  her  life  one  continual  cross. 

There  is,  now  and  then,  a  soul  drawn  to  the 
Church  on  aesthetic  grounds, — finer  music, 
more  lights,  more  flowers,  more  incense,  than 
can  be  found  even  among  the  small  body  of  ex- 
treme Ritualists, — a  sort  of  Oscar  Wilde  craze. 
Such  converts  rarely  hold  out,  unless  by  some 
interposition  of  Divine  grace  they  are  given 
"repentance  and  better  minds."  Among  this 
class  we  remember  an  exquisite  young  man, 
and  a  romantic,  novel-reading  young  woman, 
who  met  in  the  cultured  circles  of  our  famous 
"  Athens."  They  were  constantly  recounting, 
after  their  reception,  the  beautiful  things 
they  had  on  the  altar  at  St.  Mary  the  Virgin 
(Ritualistic),  in  New  York:  the  heavenly  mu- 
sic, the  depth  of  the  genuflexions,  the  mag- 
nificent altar-laces,  the  gorgeous  vestments 
at  St.  Botolph's,  the  intensely  pious  and  de- 
voted-looking people  at  the  Church  of  the  Ad- 
vent, Boston  (Ritualistic).  (We  fancied  these 
last  a  little  after  the  Puritanical  order.)  Then 
the  two  would  narrate,  one  after  the  other,  all 


they  had  gone  through,  all  that  they  had 
given  up  in  leaving  these  conventicles;  what 
positions  they  might  have  held!  how  "peo- 
ple of  their  set "  wondered  they  could  be  con- 
tent to  worship  with  such  congregations  as 
are  found  in  most  Catholic  churches  in  this 
country, — such  dirt,  such  bad  air,  "coming 
between  the  wind  and  their  nobility";  such 
annoying  sighs  and  groans  as  the  ignorant 
people  often  uttered!  This  conversation  was 
borne  till  patience  was  no  longer  a  virtue, 
when  a  Catholic  lady,  renowned  for  her  un- 
obtrusive, quiet  Catholic  life,  turned  upon  this 
precious  pair,  and,  looking  them  through  with 
her  keen,  gray  eyes,  she  slowly  said :  "  It 
seems  to  me  you  feel  as  if  yo"u  had  performed 
a  great  act  of  condescension,  and  conferred  an 
everlasting  obligation  on  our  Lord,  by  enter- 
ing His  Church!  Let  me  tell  you  that  it  is 
you  that. are  beholden  to  the  Church,  and  you 
should  go  down  on  your  knees  and  thank  God 
that  He  has  permitted  you  to  be  numbered 
with  the  very  poorest  of  His  flock." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  two  tongues 
were  mute  before  this  just  indignation.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  aesthetic  lady  lapsed 
into  indifference,  and  the  man  passed  off"  into 
voluptuous  worldliness.  In  thinking  of  this 
pair  we  recall  the  words  a  very  devoted  Bel- 
gian Father  once  spoke  in  our  presence, — "  I 
am  afraid  of  converts." 

But,  thanks  be  to  God !  there  is  a  noble 
band  both  here  and  in  England, — converts 
from  all  sects, — who  do  a  great  and  good  work 
by  their  holy  lives  and  conversation,  attract- 
ing those  who  are  seeking,  and  helping  those 
who  are  inquiring.  Protestants  oftentimes 
have  a  way  of  flattering  converts  to  Catho- 
licity which  sickens  the  heart  of  the  real, 
earnest  Catholic;  and.  again,  they  will  say,  in 
the  softest  and  most  insinuating  manner, some- 
thing which  but  for  their  ignorance  would 
be  a  gross  insult,  really  said  without  meaning 
to  wound. 

It  is  only  a  short  time  since  a  minister  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  call  ing  at  the  home  of 
a  Catholic  lady,  spoke  of  a  recent  conversion 
from  Ritualism  in  this  wise:  "Yes:  I  heard 
of  her  change;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not 
consider  it  as  much  of  a  loss  to  us,  and  no 
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great  gain  to  you."  The  color  came  quickly 
into  the  face  of  the  lady,  but  she  replied, 
calmly:  "  Indeed!  Is  that  the  way  you  look 
at  it  in  your  Church?  The  Catholic  Church 
takes  a  different  view  of  the  matter:  she  re- 
gards the  salvation  of  the  soul ;  and  I  suppose 
you  will  allow  that  even  her  soul  is  worth 
saving?  " 

It  was  said  by  a  famous  Jesuit  Father:  "  It 
is  the  greatest  blessing  I  know,  to  be  born  of 
Catholic  parents;  but  I  must  say  I  would  re- 
joice once  to  feel  as  an  earnest  convert  to 
the  Faith  must  feel  when  first  he  finds  him- 
self planted  on  the  Rock." 

ISADORE. 

The  History  of  My  Cure. 


BV     HENRY    LASSERRE. 


II. 

DURING  my  whole  life  my  sight  had  been 
excellent.  I  could  distinguish  objects  at 
an  immense  distance,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  could  read  a  book  with  the  greatest  ease 
however  close  it  might  be  to  my  eyes.  I  never 
suffered  the  least  weariness  after  passing  whole 
nights  in  study.  I  was  sometimes  astonished 
and  delighted  at  the  strength  of  my  sight, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  so  powerful  and 
so  clear.  I  was  therefore  greatly  surprised  and 
cruelly  disappointed  when,  in  the  course  of 
June  and  July,  1862, 1  found  my  sight  becom- 
ing by  degrees  weak,  incapable  of  working  by 
night,  and  at  length  so  entirely  unserviceable 
that  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  reading  and  writ- 
ing. If  I  attempted  to  take  up  a  book,  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  lines — sometimes  at  the 
first  glance — I  experienced  such  a  weariness 
in  the  upper  part  of  my  eyes  as  to  render  fur- 
ther exertion  impossible.  I  consulted  several 
physicians,  and  more  particularly  two  eminent 
men  who  devoted  themselves  especially  to 
eye-complaints,  M.  Desmares  and  M.  Giraud- 
Teulon,  both  of  whom  pronounced  my  dis- 
ease hyperaemia  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  remedies  prescribed  for  me  were  of  lit- 
tle or  no  avail.  After  a  period  of  perfect  rest, 
and  a  regimen  into  which  iron  largely  entered, 
there  was  at  first  a  slight  improvement  in  my 


state,  and  one  day  I  could  read  and  write  in 
the  afternoon  for  an  hour  or  two ;  but  the 
next  day  all  my  distressing  symptoms  re- 
turned. It  was  then  that  I  tried  local  remedies, 
cold  water  douches  on  the  eye-ball,  cupping 
in  the  back  of  the  neck,  a  general  system  of 
hydropathy  and  alcoholic  lotions  in  the  parts 
adjoining  the  eye.  Sometimes — though  very 
rarely — I  felt  a  momentary  alleviation  of  the 
excessive  weariness  from  which  I  was  con- 
stantly suffering ;  but  this  only  lasted  for  a  few 
moments,  and,  in  short,  my  complaint  was  in- 
sensibly assuming  that  chronic  type  which 
usually  characterizes  incurable  infirmities. 

In  obedience  to  the  advice  of  my  medical 
attendants,  I  had  given  up  my  eyes  to  entire 
rest.  -Not  content  with  wearing  blue  specta- 
cles whenever  I  left  the  house,  I  had  quitted 
Paris  for  the  country,  and  retired  to  my  moth- 
er's residence  at  Coux,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dordogne.  I  had  taken  with  me  as  my  sec- 
retary a  young  person  who  read  for  me  the 
books  I  required  to  consult,  and  wrote  from 
my  dictation. 

III. 

September  had  arrived.  This  state  had  lasted 
about  three  months,  and  it  began.-to  cause 
me  the  most  serious  uneasiness.  I  suffered 
dreadful  anxiety,  which  I  did  not  mention  to 
anyone.  My  relations  and  friends  had  the 
same  fears,  though  they  kept  them  from  me. 
We  were  almost  convinced  that  my  sight  was 
lost  forever,  but  each  of  us  tried  to  inspire 
hope  we  had  ceased  to  have  ourselves,  and 
concealed  our  mutual  feelings  of  alarm. 

Save  for  a  few  moments  of  fanciful  hope, 
such  as  even  the  most  desperate  cases  will  at 
times  indulge,  I  no  longer  trusted  in  the  re-., 
sources  of  science  nor  the  forces  of  nature. 
The  bitter  conviction  gradually  grew  upon 
me  that  there  was  no  help  for  me.    I  prayed, 
but  I  asked  of  God  only  to  bear  with  resig- 
nation the  trial  He  had  sent.     The  idea  of 
imploring  His  special  intervention  to  cure 
me   never  entered  my  mind.     With    Blaise 
Pascal,  I  was  almost  ready  to  believe  that  the 
time  of  these  exceptional  manifestations  of 
divine  power  had  long  passed  away;  and  of- 
ten did  I  repeat  these  pathetic  lines  of  our 
blind  poet: 
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lino  la  prophetic. et  comme  Ics  oracles, 

* !   il  est  pass<5  1'heureiix  temps  des  miracles. 
Christ  no  (lit  plus  aux  morts,  "  Lcvez-vousetmarchez!" 
!ui  les  yi-ux  t'tcints  ne  seront  plus  touches.* 

But  around  and  above  me  there  hovered 
a  hidden  Benefactor,  who,  like  Raphael  for 
Tobias,  had  taken  compassion  on  my  distress. 

IV. 

Dear  reader,  have  you  ever  reflected    on 
the  part  played  by  our  Angel  Guardian  in  the 
variousacts  of  our  life?  With  what  unwearying 
solicitude  does  not  this  mysterious  companion 
follow  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  from 
the  first  cry  to  the  last  sigh !    Having  neither 
the  right  nor  the  power  to  do  violence  to  our 
freedom — the  absolute  condition  of  our  merit 
— all  his  efforts  are  directed  towards  disposing 
the  harmony  of  our  sentiments,  enlightening 
our  thoughts,  turning  us  from  wrong  paths, 
pointing  out  to  us  the  true  road  which  we  do 
not  see,  and  raising  up  circumstances  which 
will  guide  our  steps  whither  he  would  have  us 
go.    At  one  time,  our  brilliant  protector  acts 
alone,  producing  within  us  some  sudden  in- 
tuition, sending  to  our  heart  some  happy  in- 
spiration, inclining  us  to  write  a  letter,  say  a 
word,  or  take  a  particular  step, — which  may 
seem   indifferent  in   itself,  but   the  result  of 
which  he  well  knows,  and  which  is  the  first 
link  in  the  chain  of  facts  and  secondary  causes 
by  which  we  are  to  be  led  from,  the  abyss. 
Again,  feeling  himself  unequal  to  the  task, 
the  invisible  brother  of  our  soul   calls  the 
assistance  of  other  Guardian  Angels,  and  all 
together  devise  a  certain  plan  of  campaign 
which  will  result  in  a  grand  victory.     It  is 
then  that  a  happy  inspiration    comes  to  us 
through  the  counsel  of  a  friend,  through  a 
book  which  has  been  lent  us,  through  an  un- 
expected meeting,  through  the  necessity  of  a 
journey  which  leads  us,  contrary  to  all  fore- 
thought, to  a  particular  place,  at  a  particular 
hour,  to  a  certain  person  whose  influence  will 
bend  our  wills. 

Thus  it  is  that  these  pure  spirits  are  con- 


*"Alas!  with  prophecies  and  oracles,  the  happy 
time  of  miracles  has  passed  away.  Christ  no  longer 
says  to  the  dead,  'Arise  and  walk.'  No  more  shall 
sightless  eyes  be  touched  by  Him."  (Insomnies  et 
Regrets!) 


stantly  at  work  in  this  world,  in  order  to  stop 
the  encroachments  of  evil,  to  extend  the  do- 
main of  good,  to  suggest  fruitful  resolutions, 
to  influence  wills,  and,  when  the  wills  resist, 
to  prepare  favorable  circumstances,  decisive 
incidents,  by  which  the  mortal  entrusted  to 
their  care  may,  through  a  scries  of  different 
impulses,  and  by  indirect  paths,  be  led  to  the 
general  or  particular  event  willed  by  God. 

A  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  action  of 
the  good  angels  is  that  it  is  carefully  hidden 
under  appearances  altogether  natural :  such 
as  those  presented  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
life,  some  chance  event  in  business,  some  story, 
etc.  Everything  that  these  divine  messen- 
gers accomplish  seems  to  have  been  done  of 
itself,  so  delicately  do  they  touch  the  springs 
that  move  us.  Though  they  are  everywhere 
and  in  everything,  they  are  never  perceived, 
neither  wholly  nor  in  part.  By  their  nature, 
superior  to  ours,  they  are  invisible;  their 
powerful  arms  are  impalpable;  their  benefits 
are  unknown  as  to  the  author.  Mingling  with 
our  humanity,  these  soldiers  of  the  Lord  weigh 
and  dispose  of  all  things  silently  and  unknown. 
However,  after  the  event,  when  their  work 
is  accomplished,  it  oftentimes  happens  that  the 
harmonious  development  of  successive  facts, 
the  wonderful  tendency  of  all  the  incidents  to 
the  same  end,  the  extraordinary  choice  of  per- 
sonages as  means  and  instruments,  the  rigor- 
ous exactness  of  predetermined  dates,  a  thou- 
sand striking  features,  reveal  their  secret  in- 
tervention with  just  as  much  certainty  as  the 
orderly  movements  of  an  army  show  the  pres- 
ence of  the  officers  and  general,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  the  building  manifests  the  hand  of 
the  workman,  and  reveals  the  plan  of  the 
architect.  * 


*  The  most  complete,  clear,  attractive  and  enliven- 
ing treatise  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  role  of  the  An- 
gel Guardian  is  found  in  the  admirable  Petits  Entre- 
tiens  Pratiques  (Practical  Little  Instructions)  of  the 
Princess  Caroline  de  Sayn-Wirtgeimstein,  published 
by  J.  Aureli,  89  Place  Borghese,  Rome. 

We  take  occasion  to  say  here  that  we  earnestly 
desire  that  this  incomparable  volume,  which  is  so 
truly  pious,  so  deeply  philosophical,  so  practically 
wise,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone.  It  will  be 
read  and  re-read ;  it  furnishes  the  most  excellent  food 
for  the  soul. 
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It  is  not  a  fruitless  digression  to  speak  of 
these  truths,  perhaps  but  little  known,  or  too 
seldom  thought  of.  They  serve  as  a  torch, 
which,  before  continuing  our  journey,  we 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  to  light  and 
guide  him  on  the  way. 

V. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  speak  of  another 
friend  besides  Wladimir, — of  one  who  was  my 
countryman.  Our  close  and  intimate  friend- 
ship had  been  formed  at  college,  and  had  en- 
dured during  the  whole  period  of  our  youth. 

My  ardent  affection  for  Wladimir  was  as 
yet  characterized  by  that  enthusiasm  which 
marks  the  beginning — the  dawn  of  an  endur- 
ing friendship;  but  my  relations  with  Charles 
Freycinet  (that  was  his  name)  were  fully 
formed,  and  basked  in  the. noonday  sun  of 
love  and  affection.  He  knew  all  my  thoughts 
and  sentiments;  and  I  knew,  equally  as  well, 
all  that  passed  through  his  mind.  He  was 
the  confidant  of  my  joys  and  sorrows;  as  I 
shared  in  all  his  own.  Our  minds,  though 
by  nature  widely  different,  harmonized  won- 
derfully, and  mutually  benefited  each  other. 
More  than  once  his  heart  warmed  at  my 
words;  often  was  my  mind  enlightened  by 
his  instructions.  How  many  evenings  have 
we  passed  together,  seated  by  the  same  fire- 
side! We  spoke  by  turns  over  various  ques- 
tions— such  grave  questions  as  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  mankind  for  six  thousand 
years;  and  it  often  happened  that  we  became 
so  deeply  interested  that  sleep  and  time  were 
forgotten,  and  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun, 
dimming  the  light  of  our  lamp,  surprised  the 
two  friends  still  conversing  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  present  and  the  future  life. 

Though  my  tendencies  were  towards  re- 
tirement and  solitude,  and  his  tastes  as  well 
as  his  talents  inclined  him  to  social  life  and 
interests,  Charles  could  never  believe  that  we 
should  be  separated  in  the  paths  of  life;  and 
in  his  dreams  of  the  future  we  were  always 
side  by  side.  But  nothing  ever  changed  our 
friendship;  neither  differences  of  ideas,  nor 
changes  of  country,  nor  distant  journeys, 
nor  long  separation,  nor  marriage,  nor  any 
of  those  events  by  which  many  ordinary 
friendships  are  broken.  He  was  a  Protestant, 


and  I  was  a  Catholic.  He  had  known  me  at 
college  as  one  having  lost  the  faith ;  but  when 
he  saw  me  at  twenty,  I  was  again  a  believer. 
I  was  then  a  youth,  and  he  was  married;  his 
wife,  like  himself,  was  a  Protestant.  He  lived 
at  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  southern  railways ;  I  lived  by 
turns  either  at  Paris  or  Perigord.  He  was  an 
engineer  of  great  ability  and  a  distinguished 
mathematician,  and  had  published  volumes 
bristling  with  figures  on  the  grades  and  curves 
of  railways;  while  I  was  always  attracted 
towards  religious  and  literary  studies.  But 
neither  time,  nor  space,  nor  differences,  nor 
opposition  ever  affected  our  friendship;  and 
whether  far  or  near  we  were  always  the  same 
old  frie'nds. 

From  my  dictation,  my  secretary  wrote  to 
him  from  Coux  a  few  melancholy  lines,  in 
which  I  described  my  unhappy  situation,  and 
expressed  my  grave  fears  for  the  future.  He 
was  at  that  time  with  his  father  at  Negrepe- 
lisse,  in  Tarn-et-Garonne. 

His  reply  was  not  delayed.  His  letter 
reached  me  -on  the  i5th  of  September,  and 
surprised  me  greatly.  I  here  give  its  con- 
tents : 

"  Your  few  lines,  my  dear  friend,  gave  me  pleasure ; 
but,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  long  to  hear  from 
you  in  your  own  handwriting.  Within  the  last  few 
days,  on  my  return  from  Cauterets,  I  stopped  at 
Lourdes,  near  Tarbes.  I  visited  the  celebrated  Grotto 
there,  and  heard  such  wonderful  things  relating  to 
cures  produced  by  its  waters— more  especially  in  cases 
of  eye- complaints — that  I  beg  you  most  seriously  to 
give  them  a  trial.  Were  I  a  Catholic,  a  believer,  like 
you,  and  suffering  as  you  are  from  any  malady,  I 
would  risk  the  chance  without  hesitation.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  sick  have  been  suddenly  cured,  you  may  hope 
to  swell  their  number ;  and  if  it  be  not  so,  what  do  you'' 
risk  by  making  the  trial  ?  I  may  add  that  I  am  some- 
what personally  interested  in  this  experiment.  Should 
it  succeed,  what  an  important  fact  it  would  be  for  me 
to  record  ?  I  should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a  mi- 
raculous fact,  or  at  least  with  an  event  to  which  the 
principal  witness  would  be  above  all  suspicion. 

"  Adieu,  dear  friend.  Send  me  all  the  news,  and 
expect  to  see  us  soon. 

"Your  old  Friend, 

"C.  DE  FREYCINET." 

"  It  appears  "  [he  added  in  a  postscript]  "that  it  is 
not  actually  necessary  to  go  to  Lourdes  to  use  this 
water,  as  you  may  just  as  well  have  it  forwarded  to  you. 
You  have  but  to  write  to  the  Cure"  of  Lourdes  on  the 
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t,  and  he  will  provide  you  with  it.  It  is  necessary 
to  go  through  certain  preliminary  formalities,  which  I 
am  unable  to  point  out  to  you.  but  the  Cure"  of  Lourdes 
will  furnish  you  with  all  particulars.     Beg  him  at  the 
ne  time  to  send  you  a  little  pamphlet  by  the  Vicar- 
icral  of  Tarbes,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  best 
established  miraculous  occurrences." 

This  letter  of  my  friend  was  eminently  cal- 
culated to  fill  me  with  astonishment.  His 
disposition  of  mind  was  clear,  positive  and 
mathematical;  lofty  in  its  nature,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  likely  to  yield  to  the  illusions 
of  enthusiasm.  Add  to  this,  he  was  a  Protes- 
tant. The  advice  he  gave  me  so  seriously 
and  so  urgently  amazed  me,  more  especially 
as  coming  from  him.  I  resolved,  however, 
not  to  follow  it.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  I  replied 
to  him,  "that  I  am  to-day  somewhat  better; 
and  if  I  continue  to  improve,  I  shall  not  have 
any  occasion  to  have  recourse  this  time  to  the 
extraordinary  remedy  you  propose,  for  which, 
besides,  I,  perhaps,  have  not  sufficient  faith." 

Here,  I  must  confess,  not  without  blushing, 
the  secret  motives  of  my  resistance. 

VI. 

Freycinet's  letter  had  made  a  greater  im- 
pression on  me  than  I  wished  to  admit.  The 
appeal  which  he  made  to  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  my  Catholic  belief  had  awakened 
in  my  mind  reflections  and  arguments  which 
overthrew  my  scepticism,  and  gradually  re- 
moved from  my  mind  the  ideas  of  Pascal  on 
the  question  of  modern  miracles.  "  Why  in- 
deed," I  asked  myself,  "will  the  Hand  of 
God  refuse  to  effect  to-day  what  It  accom- 
plished years  ago?  Is  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  weakened,  or  has  His  Heart  become 
less  compassionate  for  the  sorrows  of  His 
creatures?  Pascal  says  that  pagan  nations 
required  some  such  proof.  Is  it  less  neces- 
sary, now,  in  view  of  the  great  multitudes 
that  are  plunged  in  the  darkness  of  impiety?" 
My  thoughts  thus  underwent  a  great  change 
under  the  influence  of  these  considerations, 
which  an  interior  voice  constantly  suggested 
to  me. 

.  Whatever  1  might  have  said,  1  was  not 
wanting  in  faith ;  and  though  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  water  of  Lourdes,  except  from  the  im- 
pertinent strictures  of  some  ill-thinking  jour- 
nals, I  was  morally  certain  that  there,  as  well 


as  in  many  other  places,  the  power  of  God 
might  manifest  itself  in  cures.  I  go  further: 
I  had  a  kind  of  presentiment  that  if  I  tried  this 
water — said  to  have  gushed  forth  in  conse- 
quence of  an  Apparition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
— I  should  be  cured.  But  I  dreaded,  I  con- 
fess, the  responsibility  of  so  great  a  favor.  "  If 
you  are  cured  by  the  ordinary  routine  of  med- 
icine," I  observed  to  myself,  "you  will  be 
quits  by  paying  the  doctor.  You  will  be  in  the 
same  position  as  your  neighbor.  But  if  God 
cures  you  by  a  miracle,  by  the  special  effect 
of  His  power,  and  by  a  direct  and  personal  in- 
tervention, it  will  be  quite  a  different  affair  for 
you,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  amend  your 
life  and  become  a  saint.  When  God  shall  in 
a  manner  have  given  you  for  the  second  time, 
with  His  own  hands,  those  eyes  which  are  now 
so  little  under  your  control,  will  you  be  able 
to  suffer  them — as  you  do  at  present — to  stray 
towards  objects  which  seduce  you,  or  wander 
over  what  may  cause  you  sorrow  ?  After  a  mir- 
acle exerted  in  your  favor,  God  will  demand 
His  recompense,  and  that  will  cost  you  dearer 
than  the  fees  of  the  doctor.  It  will  then  be 
your  duty  to  overcome  this  evil  habit,  to  ac- 
quire that  virtue.  What  may  you  not  be 
obliged  to  do?  Ah!  it  is  impossible!"  And 
my  wretched  heart,  fearing  its  own  weak- 
ness, refused  to  accept  the  grace  of  God. 

Such  were  my  reasons  for  rebelling  against 
the  advice  to  have  recourse  to  this  miracu- 
lous intervention, — against  this  advice  which 
Providence,  always  profound  in  its  ways, 
sent  to  me  by  a  Protestant,  by  a  heretic, 
one  outside  the  Church.  My  agitation,  how- 
ever, and  my  resistance  were  alike  in  vain. 
An  interior  voice  was  forever  telling  me  that 
the  hand  of  man  would  be  powerless  to  cure 
me,  and  that  the  Master  whom  I  had  so  often 
offended  willed  Himself  to  restore  me  my 
sight,  and  thus  presenting  me  with  a  new  life, 
to  prove  whether  I  should  be  able  to  employ 
it  better. 

In  the  mean  time  my  state  of  health  re- 
mained stationary,  or  became  slowly  worse. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  the  good  angels,  and 
their  celestial  diplomacy  in  order  to  excite 
and  prepare  occurrences  and  events  which 
are  intended  to  subdue  rebellious  wills,  and 
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overcome  per^isu-nt  obstinacy.  The  letter  of 
Frcycinot  not  having  been  able  to  make  me 
decide,  they  had  to  lead  me  to  a  distant  place, 
and  at  the  exact  moment  where  the  heavenly 
trap  was  set. 

(TO    BE  CONTINUED.) 


Sonnet  to  Our  Lady. 


[This  charming  sonnet  to  our  Blessed 
Lady  was  composed  by  the  French  General 
Verge,  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  the 
Kamtschatka  redoubt  or  Mamelon-Vert  be- 
fore Sebastopol,  on  June  7,  1855.  It  is  from 
the  recently  published  Lettrcs  a  sa  Sceur  of 
the  late  Louis  Veuillot] 

SAINTE  Mere  de  Dieu,  que  je  n'ai  vainement 
Jamais  dans  le  peril  a  mon  aide  appelee, 
Ma  confiance  en  toi  ne  peut  etre  egalee 
Que  par  ma  gratitude  et  mon  amour  ardent. 
J'ai  hate  d'accomplir  le  vceu,  qu'en  t'implorant 
J'ai  fait  lorsque  j'allais  courir  dans  la  melee: 
"  De  ta  conception  divine,  immaculee, 
Je  confesse  le  dogme  avec  un  coeur  fervent. ' ' 
Oui,  c'est  bien  toi  qui  m'as  guide  dans  la  bataille; 
Qui  des  globes  de  feu,  du  plomb,  de  la  mitraille, 
As  preserv6  mon  front  d'oil  1'effroi  fut  banni ; 
Et  je  te  dois  de  plus  une  illustre  victoire, 
Mais  A  toi  seule  aussi  j'en  rapporte  la  gloire : 
Sainte  Mere  de  Dieu,  que  ton  nom  soit  beni ! 
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CHAPTER  II. — BETWEEN  THE  LINES. 

BY  the  time  "Auld  Nicol"  reached  his  fif- 
tieth year  there  was  no  longer  need  of  the 
same  perpetual  strain  on  his  powers  of  endur- 
ance and  keen-eyed  vigilance.  The  worst  of 
his  struggle  with  fortune  was  over,  and  he 
had  won;  his  property  was  an  accomplished 
fact,  on  a  basis  as  firm  as  it  is  possible  for 
anything  on  earth  to  be.  But  his  life  was  in 
such  a  rut  that  it  did  not  even  occur  to  him  to 
try  to  get  himself  out  of  it  by  way  of  change ; 
then  his  inner  self,  kept  in  the  background 
all  these  years,  until  almost  forgotten,  rose  up 
like  a  ghost  and  admonished  him  that  he  was 


growing  old,  and  losing  his  opportunities  for 
making  his  last  days  less  lonely.  He  had  had 
his  dreams  now  and  then — as  all  have,  more 
or  iess — of  a  roof-tree  of  his  own,  with  near 
domestic  ties  to  brighten  his  hearth;  and  now 
that  a  surcease  of  toil  had  actually  come,  they 
returned  unbidden,  with  a  vague,  scarcely 
defined  longing.  His  habits,  however,  had  been 
so  reserved  and  unsocial,  that  when  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  wife  as  a  prime  essential  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  aspirations  arose,  he  remem- 
bered that  the  only  women  in  the  world  he 
knew  to  speak  to  were  his  landlady  and  his 
washerwoman,  both  of  them  unattractive 
specimens  of  their  sex.  As  to  the  pretty, 
dainty  creatures  in  fine  silks,  furbelows  and 
feathers,  the  belles  of  South-Port,  who  occa- 
sionally attracted  his  attention  when  he  was 
plodding  up  and  down  the  streets  and  avenues 
intent  on  business,  they  were  so  far  removed 
from  his  ordinary  life  as  to  be  almost  as  un- 
real and  mythical  as  the  painted  Watteau  fig- 
ures on  a  French  fan,  if  he  ever  saw  such  a 
toy.  The  idea  of  a  wife  soon  became  so  per- 
sistent that  the  difficulties  about  getting  one 
seemed  to  increase,  until  one  evening,  solitary 
and  alone  in  his  cheerless  room,  turning  the 
matter  round  and  round  in  a  hopeless~kind  of 
way,  a  brilliant  inspiration  suddenly  visited 
him:  he  would  go  back  to  his  "ain  countrie" 
and  find  what  he  wanted  among  the  fair  lasses 
of  Aberdeen  or  Glasgow.  He  knew  how  the 
mothers  of  Scotland  trained  their  daughters; 
how  practical,  industrious  and  economical 
they  were ;  how  neat  and  thrifty  in  all  their 
ways.  Yes:  that  would  be  the  sensible  thing 
for  him  to  do :  to  find  one  there  that  suited  him, 
and  marry  her  forthwith,  without  any  non- 
sense or  delay,  as  he  would  have  no  time  to 
spare  from  his  business.  There  was  the  rub: 
who  would  .attend  to  his  business  while  he 
was  off  on  this  errand?  Whom  could  he  trust? 
There  was  no  one.  Not  even  his  faithful  head 
clerk  had  his  entire  confidence;  he  alone  had 
been  the  sole  head  and  motive  power  of  his  af- 
fairs; he  alone  understood  all  the  nicely-ad- 
justed machinery  his  hands  had  put  together, 
— its  ramifications  and  secret  springs;  and  he 
felt  convinced  that  even  in  the  best-intentioned 
care,  except  his  own,  sudden  destruction 
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would  come  upon  it.  "And  even  if  I  could 
go  without  rccsk  to  my  interests,"  he  argued, 
"and  did  marry  a  Scotch  lass,  what  surety 
should  I  have  that  it  was  a  safe  investment? 
for  I  read  enough  to  know  that  womankind 
are  greatly  changed  since  my  remembrance; 
and  if  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  why  not  in 
Scotland  too?  It  would  be  too  late,  after  the 
expeeriment  proved  a  failure,  to  undue  it.  I 
couldna'  stand  waste  and  idle  claver;  and, 
with  a  bad  mother,  what  certainty  is  there,  if 
children  are  born  to  me,  that  they  will  not 
waste  my  substance  and  bring  me  down  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave  ?  " 

He  was  counting  the  costs,  and  no  mistake; 
but,  altogether,  it  made  such  a  swirl  and  buz- 
zing in  his  methodical  old  head,  that,  after  tor- 
menting himself  two  or  three  evenings  longer 
over  it,  he  renounced  forever  the  thought  of 
marrying.  That  put  aside,  there  was  one  thing 
left  for  him  to  do  by  which  he  might  be  able 
to  realize,  in  the  future  at  least,  some  of  his 
desires.  He  was  not  without  nearer  ties,  be 
it  known,  than  his  two  uncles  of  whom  men- 
tion has  been  made.  Through  all  his  early 
struggles,  his  years  of  hard  living  and  pinch- 
ing, he  had  supported  a  brother  and  sister, 
.  who  were  almost  infants  when  he  left  Scot- 
land, and  dependent  on  a  far-away  kinsman 
of  his  mother's,  who  was  himself  a  poor  man. 
These  two,  Fergus  and  "wee  golden-haired 
Janet,"  had  been  confided  to  the  lad's  care 
and  affection  by  his  mother  almost  with  her 
last  breath,  and  nobly  had  he  fulfilled  the 
trust.  It  was  like  wrenching  and  tearing 
away  his  heart-strings  when  he  left  them,  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  a  strange  land;  but  there 
was  nothing  for  him  in  Scotland,  and  he 
thought  if  he  did  not  find  it  better  where  he 
was  going,  it  would  not  surely  be  any  worse, 
and  he  braved  the  uncertainty  before  him, 
strong  in  hope,  and  determined  in  will  to  do 
his  best. 

Now  we  know  the  motive  that  brought  the 
friendless  lad  from  over  the  seas  without  a 
penny  in  his  fist,  and  landed  him  on  the 
South-Slip  dock,  where,  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Captain  of  the  brigantine, 
on  which  he  had  worked  his  passage  over,  he 
got  work  that  barely  fed  him,  his  earnings 


were  so  slender;  but  even  then  he  denied 
himself  all  comfort,  that  he  might  send  home 
a  few  shillings  a  month  for  the  "twa  bairns," 
increasing  ihe  sum  as  better  days  dawned 
upon  him,  until  a  time  arrived  when  his  means 
justified  his  providing  for  their  education. 
.His  old  kinsman — now  in  Glasgow — who  had 
been  most  faithful  to  his  trust,  was  instructed 
to  place  them  at  the  best  schools,  and  no  pains 
were  to  be  spared  that  money  could  pay  for, 
to  give  them  a  sound,  first-class  education. 
At  the  same  time  he  provided  amply  for  all 
their  needs,  making  the  lines  easy  and  pleas- 
ant to  them.  Their  education,  as  far  as  the 
schools  went,  being  finished,  he  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  his  brother's  profession — the  law, — 
and  bought  him  a  junior  partnership  in  a  re- 
spectable and  well-established  legal  firm  in 
Edinburgh,  giving  him  also  five  hundred 
pounds  to  start  with.  When,  two  years  later, 
"golden-haired  Janet"  married,  he  settled  a 
modest  dower  on  her,  and  provided  her  with 
bridal  outfit  and  household  plenishing, — giv- 
ing all  with  liberal  hand.  He  wore  her  mini- 
ature, framed  in  gold  and  crystal,  painted  on 
ivory  by  his  own  order  just  before  her  mar- 
riage ;  it  was  shut  up  from  all  mortal  eyes 
except  his  own,  in  a  dark  morocco  case,  which 
he  carried  in  the  depths  of  his  snuff- colored 
waistcoat  pocket.  To  gaze  upon  this  some- 
times was  his  secret  joy  and  refreshment;  for 
his  dead  mother  looked  out  of  the  purple- 
blue  eyes,  no  longer  dead,  while  in  the  golden 
hair  and  laughing  face  he  saw  his  "ain  wee 
Janet,"  as  he  remembered  her. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Nicol  had  expended 
large  sums  annually,  leaving  his  own  life  hard 
and  lonely,  without  a  single  murmur  of  self- 
pity  ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  believed  that 
the  two  objects  of  his  care  were  settled,  and 
well  started  forward  in-  life,  that  he  first  began 
to  have  thought  of  founding  a  home  for  him- 
self,— a  plan  utterly  and  finally  defeated  by 
his  own  extreme  ideas  of  caution.  It  was, 
perhaps,  well  that  it  was  so,  for  the  end  of  his 
cares  was  not  yet.  Fergus  Nicol,  his  brother, 
had  contracted  expensive  habits  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  was  never  slow  in  writing  for 
help  when  he  got  into  deep  waters,  with  many 
plausible  excuses  as  to  the  why  and  the 
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wherefore,  without  a  single  vestige  of  truth 
to  redeem  them, — appeals  which  always  found 
a  too  ready  response.  Then,  in  time,  Janet's 
husband  met  with  heavy  losses  on  his  sheep- 
form  by  an  uncommonly  bitter  winter,  which 
killed  off  by  the  hundred  his  sheep  of  the 
finest  breeds.  He  sent  them  liberal  aid, enough 
to  set  the  Sinclairs  upon  their  feet  for  a  fresh 
start,  and  began  to  wonder  when  the  steady 
drain  upon  him  would  cease.  He  was  by  nat- 
ure a  cautious  man,  also  suspicious,  and  it 
was  not  singular  that  he  should  have  mis- 
givings now  and  then.  At  such  times  he 
thought:  "They'll  ne'er  do  weel,  I'm  afraid, 
so  long  as  they  have  me  to  depend  upon. 
There  must  be  a  leemit  put  to  it,  some  time 
or  other.  They're  all  I've  got  that's  near  and 
dear  to  me,  and  what's  mine  is  theirs — in 
reason, — but  I'll  not  encourage  them  in  prod- 
eegality."  This  was  the  law  he  laid  down 
unto  himself  then. 

As  if  to  add  to  his  discouragements,  he 
heard  from  the  old  man  in  Glasgow  that  his 
brother  had  made  a  foolish  and  imprudent 
marriage, — not  a  secret  one,  in  one  sense,  al- 
though it  was  virtually  so,  as  far  as  the  fact 
of  not  informing  those  of  his  family  who  had 
the  best  right  to  know  went.  His  kinsman 
wrote : 

"  I  heard  the  news  in  Glasgow,  from  Sandy  Grant, 
just  up  from  Edinburgh  to  attend  his  brother's  fu- 
neral ;  and  he  told  me  that  Fergus  was  married  pri- 
vate-like two  years  ago.  If  she  had  been  a  creditable 
body,  it  might  have  been  a  good  thing  for  him ;  but 
she's  a  foreign  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  travelling 
dancing  master,  and  a  gamester  to  boot.  I  said  noth- 
ing, it  being  just  before  the  funeral ;  but  I  packed  my 
bag,  and  started  that  day  for  Edinburgh,  thinking 
you'd  want  to  know.  It  was  every  word  true  ;  and 
what  I  saw  and  heard  is  this :  She's  a  bold-faced, 
light-headed  body,  that  some  think  a  beauty,  with 
her  great  black  eyes  and  painted  cheeks,  and  her 
hair  frowzed  about  like  a  lunatic's  ;  but  to  my  judg- 
ment she  looked  as  brazen  as  Jezabeel  herself.  I 
found  out  that  all  she  cared  for  was  spending  money 
on  finery  and  gimcracks  ;  and  when  she  wasn't  ex- 
hibiting herself  in  the  Park  and  on  the  streets,  it  was 
because  the  weather  was  not  fit  for  man  or  beast  to 
be  out.  Even  then  she  would  neither  be  looking  to 
the  ways  of  her  household,  nor  seeing  after  her  neg- 
lected child,  but  be  pranked  off  in  finery  and  jewels 
in  her  drawing-room,  playing  the  devil's  own  games 
with  cards,  with  her  own  ungodly  set.  My  opinion  is 
that  she'll  be  the  ruin  of  Fergus,  body  and  soul ;  for 


I'm  sorry  to  tell  you  that  he  is  far  from  being  all  that 
you  hoped  to  see  him ;  and  not  for  want  of  ability 
either  (for  he's  reckoned  a  great  man  in  his  profes- 
sion), but  for  the  lack  of  godly  principles." 

Auld  Nicol's  heart  turned  sick  and  cold 
when  he  read  these  lines,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  swore,  it  so  roused  the  old 
Adam  in  him.  It  was  some  days  before  the 
white  heat  of  his  wrath  cooled  down  ;  even 
at  its  height  he  restrained  himself  from  any 
outward  manifestation  of  it,  and  would  write 
no  word  back  to  Scotland  until,  after  delib- 
erately weighing  the  affair  in  all  its  bearings, 
he  decided  finally  on  the  action  he  would 
take.  His  caution  sometimes  wore  the  simil- 
itude of  Christian  forbearance. 

A  whole  year  rolled  by,  and,  except  one 
letter  asking  for  money,  which  he  did  not 
notice,  he  heard  nothing  more  of  Fergus,  un- 
til one  dark,  stormy  January  day,  when  snow 
and  sleet  and  wintry  winds  contended  to- 
gether to  chill  and  freeze  the  heart  of  the 
world,  he  opened  his  mail  from  Scotland,  and 
the  first  news  his  eyes  lighted  on  was  that 
his  brother  had  been  killed  early  in  Decem- 
ber by  the  explosion  of  his  gun,  while  hunt- 
ing. What  "Auld  Nicol "  felt  no  man  ever 
knew;  however,  he  was  probably-consoled 
by  the  thought  that  he  had  done  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  establish  him  respectably  in 
life,  with  opportunities  for  a  successful  career, 
and  that  when  ill  news  of  him  had  come,  he 
had  sent  him  no  word  of  bitterness  or  re- 
proach. 

That  "  sorrows  never  come  alone  "  is  as  true 
a  saying  as  that  "  man  is  as  prone  to  trouble 
as  are  the  sparks  to  fly  upward."  And  so  it 
was  in  the  life  of  this  solitary  man.  Before 
the  gowans  were  in  bloom  on  the  uplands- 
around  her  home  in  far-away  Scotland,  his 
"golden- haired  Janet"  was  a  widow;  and  ere 
the  snows  of  another  winter  had  uncovered 
them  to  the  sunlight,  she  too  had  passed 
away,  dying  as  her  mother  had  died,  with 
consumption,  that  had  been  hastened  on  by 
the  grief  of  her  loss. 

The  two  beings  for  whom  Nicol's  life  had 
been  spent  were  dead:  could  he  not  now  fold 
his  hands  and  take  his  ease  ?  The  blow  stag- 
gered him,  and  the  waters  of  bitterness  flowed 
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over  him,  as  he  cried  in  his  anguish,  with  none 
to  hear  or  comfort  him:  "  Is  this  the  end  for 
which  I  have  struggled  and  toiled  and  saved 
through  all  these  lonely  years?  "  But  it  was 
not  for  him  to  sit  alone  "  by  the  river  of  sor- 
row," wasting  the  hours  in  vain  regrets  for 
those  who  had  passed  down  the  tide  beyond 
mortal  ken,  while  the  living  called  out  of  the 
far  distance  for  his  help;  he  remembered  that 
two  orphan  boys  claimed  his  care, — the  chil- 
dren of  Fergus  and  "golden-haired  Janet." 
He  buried  his  grief,  and  sealed  its  sepulchre, 
to  meet  the  occasion  by  practical  remedies. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Rosary  the   Most  Scriptural    of  All 
Devotions.* 


OF  all  popular  devotions  the  Rosary  is  the  most 
Scriptural  and  the  most  salutary ;  the  simplest, 
and  yet  the  most  sublime.  It  is  a  book  equally 
serviceable  to  the  unlettered  and  to  the  learned, 
and  is  used  with  equal  profit  by  the  priest,  the 
peasant,  and  the  prince.  It  is  a  compendium  of 
the  Gospel.  Its  fifteen  Contemplations  on  the 
mysteries  connected  with  the  Incarnation,  the 
Passion,  and  the  Resurrection  set  before  us  the 
Gospel  history  of  our  Redemption.  These  form 
an  essential  part  of  the  Rosary. 

Men  talk  of  Bible  Christianity  as  though  Cath- 
olic Christianity  were  something  different.  Here 
you  have  the  Biblical  scenes  of  Christianity  vividly 
rehearsed  before  the  mind  each  time  you  say  the 
Rosary.  Here  you  have — not  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible  read  through,  however  attentively,  but — all 
the  principal  events  of  our  Redemption  con- 
tinually presented  to  the  heart,  and  pressed  upon 
it.  Here,  in  the  Rosary,  the  Life  of  Jesus  is 
planted  in  our  very  souls.  Its  chief  mysteries 
strike  their  roots  into  our  inmost  life,  their  tender 
feelers  seeking  the  soil  that  grace  has  watered, 
until,  like  well-grown  plants  that  fill  the  soil, 
they  fill  the  human  soul  with  a  life  that  is  all  di- 
vine. 

To  say  the  Rosary  aright,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
template the  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary,  according 
to  our  capacity.  Some  will  photograph  them  on 
the  mind  in  a  moment,  others  will  ponder  over 
them  as  over  a  touching  scene,  while  they  repeat 

*  From  a  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Right  Rev.  Herbert 
Vaughan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salford,  England. 


the  Paters  and  Aves.  Each  may  follow  his  own 
attraction.  But  how  thoroughly  Scriptural  this 
part  of  the  Rosary  is  may  be  seen  from  a  compila- 
tion of  the  texts  which  set  forth  its  Mysteries.  * 

The  Scriptural  character  of  the  Rosary  is  equally 
marked  by  the  prayers  which  compose  it.  The 
chief  of  these  is,  of  course,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or 
the  "Our  Father."  This  is  the  great  and  per- 
fect form  of  petition  drawn  up  for  His  poor  chil- 
dren by  the  Lord  Himself,  containing  everything 
we  can  or  may  ask  for.  St.  Augustine  says  no 
prayer  is  good  or  acceptable  to  God  that  cannot 
be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  the  seven  parts  of 
this  sublime  petition.  Hence,  it  is  used  most  ap- 
propriately upon  all  occasions,  without  exception, 
— no  matter  what  our  condition,  or  what  the 
necessity,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  that  may- 
be the  object  of  our  prayer. 

Had  we  cause  to  present  a  petition  to  an  earthly- 
sovereign,  in  order  to  obtain  some  signal  favor 
which  he  alone  could  grant,  with  what  anxious 
care  should  we  not  see  that  the  petition  was  drawn 
in  terms  that  would  be  acceptable,  and  that  con- 
tained nothing  either  in  tone,  expression,  or  form 
that  might  hinder  the  grant  of  its  prayer  !  In  the 
petition  you  present  to  your  heavenly  Father  you 
can  feel  no  such  solicitude.  You  know  it  has 
been  accurately  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  Son  of 
God  Himself.  In  faith,  in  reverence,  in  humility, 
in  generosity,  in  love — in  everything — it  is  all 
that  even  God  can  desire ;  it  is  absolutely  perfect. 
Jesus  drew  it  upon  His  intimate  knowledge  of 


*  The  following  compilation  was  drawn  up  by  the 
late  Canon  Walker,  of  Scarborough  : 

THE  JOYFUL  MYSTERIES. 

i.  The  Annunciation.  (St.  Luke,  i,  26-28.)  11.  The 
Visitation.  (St.  Luke,  i,  39-42.)  III.  The  Nativity. 
(St.  Luke,  ii,  6-14.)  IV.  The  Presentation.  (St.  Luke, 
ii,  22-35.)  V.  The  Finding  in  the  Temple.  (St.  Luke, 
ii,  6-13.) 

THE  SORROWFUL  MYSTERIES. 

1.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden.  (St.  Luke,  xxii,  39-41 . ) 
II.  The  Scourging.  (St.  Luke,  xxiii,  2;  St.  John, 
xix,  I.)  III.  The  Crowning  with  Thorns.  (St.  Matt., 
xxvii,  27-30.)  IV.  The  Carrying  of  the  Cross.  (St. 
John,  xix,  16.  17 ;  St.  Luke  xxiii,  27,  28.)  V.  The 
Crucifixion.  (St.  Luke,  xxiii,  33;  St.  Matt.,  xxvii,  45.) 

THE  GLORIOUS  MYSTERIES. 

1.  The  Resurrection.  (St.  Matt.,  xxviii,  1-5 ;"  St. 
Mark,  xvi,  6,  7.)  II.  The  Ascension.  (St.  Luke,  xxiv, 
36,  50;  St.  Mark,  xvi,  19  )  III.  The  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  (Acts,  ii,  1-4.)  IV.  The  Assumption. 
(Canticle  of  Canticles,  viii,  5 ;  vi,  9.)  V.  The  Crown- 
ing of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  (Apocalypse,  xi,  19; 
Apocalypse,  xii,  i.) 
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His  Father's  Heart,  and  upon  His  acquaintance 
with  our  infirmities. 

But  now  arises  a  difficulty.  How  comes  it,  if 
the  petition  be  perfect,  that  we  add  to  it  the 
"Hail  Mary"?  Nay,  that  we  add  ten  Aves  to 
every  Pater?  Does  not  this  argue  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  perfection  of  our  Great  Petition, 
while  showing  a  disproportion  between  the  honor 
we  pay  to  the  Creator  and  that  which  we  pay  to 
the  creature — a  disproportion  leaning  altogether 
by  excess  towards  the  creature  ?  The  objection  is 
raised  by  those  who  comprehend  neither  the 
Rosary  nor  the  mind  of  the  Church.  They  are 
shocked  and  scandalized  by  what  they  do  not  un- 
derstand. Let  us  look  at  things  as  they  are,  not 
as  ignorance  and  prejudice  distort  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  petition  drawn  up  for  us  by 
the  Lord  is  perfect,  and  cannot  be  improved  by 
any  addition  whatever.  But  what  of  \hs  petition- 
ers? What  of  us — guilty  sinners,  "poor  banished 
children  of  Eve,"  "unprofitable  servants"  when 
at  our  best?  Are  we,  bowed  down  under  the 
weight  of  our  spiritual  infirmities,  covered  with 
the  running  sores  and  scars  of  sin, — are  we  worthy 
to  penetrate  the  highest  Heaven,  to  pass  with  our 
petition  through  the  midst  of  the  angelic  host, 
«ven  to  the  Throne  of  light  inaccessible,  and 
there  present  it  by  ourselves  to  the  dread  Majesty 
of  God  ?  Surely,  no  one  will  dare  affirm  that  he 
is  worthy. 

Rather  are  we  like  the  poor  misery-stricken 
mendicant  who,  turning  out  of  the  wet,  wintry 
street  one  night,  with  a  petition  to  his  sovereign, 
should  find  himself  standing  at  the  entrance  to 
the  royal  palace.  Within  is  the  king,  surrounded 
by  a  thousand  courtiers,  clothed  in  spotless  robes 
and  moving  in  the  most  brilliant  light ;  without 
is  the  beggar,  poor  and  sore  as  Lazarus.  Would 
the  poor  mendicant,  comparing  his  own  condi- 
tion with  that  of  those  within,  have  courage, 
think  you,  to  face  this  scene  of  splendor?  Would 
not  a  proper  sense  of  shame  and  of  the  fitness  of 
things  cause  him  to  hesitate  in  approaching 
further — cause  him  even  to  withdraw?  The 
thought  of  the  well-drawn  petition  that  he  grasps 
in  his  rough  and  horny  hand  would  hardly  reas- 
sure him,  or  remove  the  painful  consciousness  of 
his  own  untoward  circumstances.  But  mark  how 
of  a  sudden  all  would  change  were  the  queen 
and  the  mother  of  the  king  to  appear,  and,  tak- 
ing the  humble  mendicant  by  the  hand,  to  present 
him  and  his  petition  with  her  own  sweet  smile 
before  the  throne  of  royal  grace  and  clemency. 
The  petition  would  be  at  once  received  and 


granted,  were  it  only  on  her  account.  Now  this 
is  precisely  what  happens  with  ourselves  when  we 
say  the  Rosary.  Holding  in  our  hands  the  "Our 
Father,"  that  divine  petition,  we  stand  in  our 
poverty  and  wretchedness  outside  the  gate  of 
heaven.  We  are  unworthy,  and  we  know  it ;  we 
dare  not  approach  near ;  we  feel  the  need  of  some 
gentle  lady,  of  some  sweet  Mother  of  Mercy  and 
Compassion,  to  cover  us  with  -her  gracious  pres- 
ence, and  to  present  us  with  our  petition  before 
the  Divine  Majesty  of  our  Creator. 

Hence  it  is  the  "  poor  banished  children  of  Eve" 
cry  aloud  to  their  "Mother  ot  Mercy"  from  this 
their  valley  of  tears.  We  cry  to  her  again  and 
again  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  making  the  An- 
gel's Salutation  our  own, — "Hail,  full  of  grace  I 
the  Lord  is  with  thee. ' '  And  we  follow  up  our  cry 
by  the  humble  invocation  of  the  Church,  "Pray 
for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death  "; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "We  salute  thee  with 
the  salutation  which  came  down  to  thee  from 
heaven.  We  believe  in  the  plenitude  of  thy  grace. 
We  salute  thee,  Mother  of  our  Lord  and  God. 
Present  thou  our  petition  to  Him ;  praise  Him, 
bless  Him,  glorify  Him  with  us;  pray  for  us,  inter- 
cede for  us,  plead  our  cause,  now  and  at  the  hour 
of  our  death." 

We  cannot  but  remember  that  Mary  was  the 
channel  by  which  God  came  down  to  earth  for 
our  Redemption ;  that  through  her  He  jjrrought 
His  first  miracle  on  the  Baptist  in  his  mother's 
womb;  that  through  her  He  was  presented  to  the 
Jews  and  to  the  Gentiles;  that  through  her  He 
was  offered  in  the  Temple;  that  through  her,  in 
order  to  give  pleasure  at  a  marriage  feast,  He 
worked  His  first  public  miracle,  before  the  time ; 
that  for  thirty  years  "He  was  subject"  to  her; 
that  she  lived  near  Him  always;  that  she  stood 
by  the  altar  of  the  Cross,  and,  in  perfect  con- 
formity of  soul  with  her  Son,  offered  the  dread 
sacrifice  of  His  death  for  our  redemption  ;  that 
she  received  Him  into  her  arms ;  that  she  tarried 
twelve  years  to  watch  over  the  Church  in  its  in- 
fancy. We  are  moved,  too,  by  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  souls  and  of  the  Church  in  every  cen- 
tury— a  practical  experience  which  has  proved 
that  Jesus  is  pleased  when  we  approach  Him 
through  His  Blessed  Mother.  Above  all,  we  love 
and  invoke  her,  because  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  ever  inhabited  by. the 
Holy  Ghost,  teaches  us  to  love  and  invoke  her  as 
the  Mother  of  God. 

Here,  then,  you  have  the  reason  why  the  "  Hail 
Mary"  so  frequently  follows  the  "Our  Father," 
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both  in  the  Liturgy  and  in  the  Rosary.  This  too 
explains  why,  when  our  Lord  Himself  is  exposed 
upon  our  altars,  we  sing  the  Litany  of  our  Lady, 
calling  on  her  by  all  her  tenderest  names  to  pray 
for  us  and  with  us,  on  so  solemn  an  occasion,  to  her 
Divine  Son,  who  cannot  turn  away  His  face  from 
her,  or  from  those  whom  she  gathers  under  her 
mantle,  or  refuse  to  grant  the  petition  whirh  is 
held  in  her  hands. 


The  Close  of  a  Holy  Life. 


A  PRIEST  lately  departed  this  life  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  in  New  Orleans,  the  news  of  whose 
death  will  cause  the  most  sincere  sorrow  to  hun- 
dreds of  friends,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope. Who  that  knew  the  gentle  Father  ^gidius, 
so  learned  and  so  modest ;  so  zealous,  yet  so  unob- 
trusive; so  charitable,  so  kind,— so  much  of  what 
we  imagine  a  St.  Francis  de  Sales  or  a  St.  Basil  to 
have  been, — can  ever  forget  him?  His  calm  face, 
in  which  the  most  casual  observer  might  have  seen 
the  lines  of  noble  thought,  the  traces  of  penance 
and  of  tears,  the  reflex  of  a  noble  soul,  will  be 
one  of  the  tenderest  recollections  of  life.  And 
those  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  will  thank  God 
for  having  met  in  this  vale  of  tears  one  of  the 
purest  and  best  men  that  ever  lived.  There  is  no 
exaggeration  in  this.  Father  ^Egidius  was  loved 
as  few  deserve  to  be,  and  he  will  be  mourned  as 
few  men  are  mourned. 

The  life  story — all  that  we  know  of  it — of  this 
learned  and  holy  Benedictine  may  be  told  in  a 
few  lines.  Before  coming  to  this  country  he  was 
for  some  years  Rector  of  the  Royal  College  in 
Munich,  and  the  fame  of  his  learning  and  the 
sweet  odor  of  his  virtues  were  spread  far  and  wide. 
He  was  loved  and  admired  wherever  his  name 
was  known.  Bishop  Marty  once  spoke  of  him  in 
our  presence  as  one  of  the  most  erudite  members 
of  the  Benedictine  Order  in  all  Europe.  When 
the  storm  of  persecution  broke  out  in  Germany, 
Father  Henneman  sought  refuge  in  the  United 
States,  having  the  intention  of  establishing  a  col- 
lege here;  but,  not  knowing  the  country,  the 
place  he  selected,  or  to  which  he  was  directed, 
proved  as  unfavorable  a  site  as  the  heart  of  Africa. 
However,  like  the  true  priest  he  was,  not  being 
able  to  do  what  he  would,  he  did  what  he  could, 
devoting  himself  heart  and  soul  to  pastoral  labor. 
It  was  there  that  his  health — never  very  robust, 
we  suppose — was  seriously  undermined,  and  more 
than  once  the  exiled  Benedictine  found  himself 


at  death's  door.  But  God's  providence  was  watch- 
ing over  that  precious  life.  Kinds  hearts  consoled, 
and  willing  hands  ministered  to,  the  single-hearted 
missionary,  and  after  some  time  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  resume  his  priestly  functions.  But 
a  change  of  climate  was  imperative,  and,  after  a 
short  stay  in  Chicago,  and  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  he  repaired  to  the  diocese  of  Little 
Rock,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  who  after- 
wards appointed  him  Rector  of  the  Cathedral 
and  Vicar-General.  When,  after  two  or  three 
years,  a  German  colony  was  established  at  Raine, 
Father  ^Egidius  asked  and  obtained  permission 
to  devote  himself  to  the  colonists.  The  fatigues 
of  that  mission  soon  exhausted  his  remaining 
strength.  No  longer  able  to  minister  to  his  hum- 
ble but  affectionate  flock,  he  departed  for  New 
Orleans,  to  obtain  medical  assistance,  and  spend 
some  time  with  a  brother  priest,  the  Rev.  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  But  soon  the 
devoted  soldier  of  Christ  was  to  be  called  to  his 
great  reward.  Becoming  still  more  feeble,  he 
went  to  the  hospital  of  the  good  Sisters  of  Charity, 
where,  after  some  weeks  of  suffering,  during  which 
he  was  strengthened  and  consoled  by  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  dying,  he  calmly  breathed  forth  his 
pure  soul.  Sorrowing  friends  and  admiring  wit- 
nesses of  his  saint-like  virtues  accompanied  his  re- 
mains to  the  cemetery  of  Campo  Santo,  and  there 
reposes  all  that  could  die  of  one  of  the  gentlest, 
most  learned,  and  most  saintly  priests  which  the 
persecution  of  the  Church  in  Europe  has  ever 
driven  to  American  shores. 

Farewell,  beloved  Father  !  Be  mindful  of  the 
friends  you  have  left  behind,  who  loved  you  in 
life,  and  now  pray  for  your  eternal  repose. 


Catholic  Notes. 


We  are  happy  to  say  that  many  of  our  readers 
have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  present  is 
a  very  opportune  time  to  show  appreciation  of  THE 
"AvE  MARIA"  by  forming  clubs,  and,  where  this 
is  not  possible,  securing  one  or  more  new  subscrib- 
ers. If  every  friend  of  the  magazine  were  to  send 
us  the  name  of  even  one  additional  reader,  we 
should  soon  be  able  to  make  another  enlargement 
of  four  pages,  and  furnish  with  the  first  number  of 
each  month  a  frontispiece  illustration — something 
appropriate  and  excellent.  We  hope  to  see  our 
way  for  this  before  May  comes  round.  Meantime 
we  ask  our  Lady's  clients  to  do  all  in  their  power 
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t"  extend  the  circulation  of  her  little  messenger, 
and  so  make  it  possible  for  us  to  carry  out  our 
plan*  for  its  improvement.  Sample  copies  will  be 
sent  with  pleasure  to  the  address  of  any  one — any- 
where—wishing to  see  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  or 
that  would  be  likely  to  feel  interested  in  it.  A 
pastor  in  an  Eastern  city  says  our  circulation  ought 
to  be  ten  times  as  large  as  it  is;  and  it  soon  would 
be,  if  all  its  friends  were  to  do  as  he  does,  and  has 
been  doing  for  years  past.  Another  zealous  cor- 
respondent in  Canada  writes  :  "  If  each  of  your 
subscribers  would  only  make  a  slight  effort  to  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  THE  '  AVE  MARIA,'  what 
a  great  amount  of  good  could  be  done  !  " 

We  never  offend  our  readers  by  offering  to  send 
premiums  to  those  who  form  clubs,  etc.;  there  has 
never  been  any  need  of  resorting  to  this  or  like 
means  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  such  friends  as  THE 
"AvF.  MARIA"  possesses;  and  we  would  not  make 
such  proposals  even  if  there  were  need.  However, 
we  must  insist  on  being  allowed  to  show  some  token 
of  appreciation  for  zealous  efforts,  though  we  leave 
it  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  reward  those  who  labor 
with  such  disinterested  zeal  in  her  behalf. 


Marshfield,  Mass.,  the  home  of  Daniel  Webster, 
now  happily  linked  with  Catholic  associations,  has 
become  a  veritable  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  great  statesman.  The  Rev.  F.  G. 
Morris  writes : 

"The  Queen  Anne  Cables  of  Marshfield  peep  out 
from  amid  the  elms  that  surround  the  house  and 
line  the  avenue  that  leads  to  the  entrance  on  either 
side.  The  original  homestead,  purchased  by  Daniel 
Webster  of  Thomas,  the  English  Tory,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  four  years  ago.  Nothing  to-day  remains  to 
mark  the  old  Tory  possession  save  the  stables,  and 
the  English  wall  of  solid  brick,  whitewashed,  which 
forms  a  boundary  line  around  the  whole  estate.  The 
house  was  rebuilt  immediately  after  the  fire  by  Pres- 
ton, the  Boston  architect,  and  is,  together  with  the 
surrounding  acres  of  woodland,  kept  in  perfect  order 
by  the  Webster  Historical  Association.  A  wonderful 
degree  of  artistic  skill  has  been  shown  in  arranging 
the  low-studded  Queen  Anne  interior  of  the  present 
mansion  to  form  a  harmonious  setting  for  die  old 
furniture,  historic  relics  and  family  portraits,  saved 
from  the  fire.  Twenty-five  cents  is  charged  the  vis- 
itor to  view  the  interior  of  the  house ;  and  a  striking 
fact  is  that  this  fee  goes  to  swell  the  fund  necessary 
to  complete  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  near  by, 
erected  within  the  past  year  in  memory  of  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Day,  Fletcher  Webster's  daughter.  Thus  near  to 
Plymouth  and  its  orthodox  f  ?J  traditions,  a  Roman 
church  is  built,  to  honor  a  granddaughter  of  an 
American  statesman ;  and,  to  help  pay  for  it,  a  tax 
is  levied  upon  each  pilgrim  to  his  shrine.  The 


pleasant  way  in  which  the  visitor  is  instructed  about 
the  time-honored  relics,  or  is  allowed  to  roam  un- 
noticed through  the  house,  merits  the  fee,  even  if  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted  be  criticised." 

The  money  contributed  by  the  visitors  to  Web- 
ster's home  could  not  be  devoted  to  a  more  praise- 
worthy object.  What  better  monument  can  any- 
one have  erected  over  him  than  a  house  of  wor- 
ship and  a  place  of  sacrifice  in  honor  of  the  Liv- 
ing God !  __^__ 

"Marshal"  (Miss  Catharine)  Booth  says  that 
during  her  "persecution"  in  Switzerland  the 
Catholics  at  Neuchatel  harbored  and  consoled  her, 
whilst  the  Protestant  sects  did  not  even  recog- 
nize her  and  her  "soldiers"  as  believers  in  Christ. 
She  added  that  she  had  no  thought  of  drawing 
people  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  her 
feeling  of  reverence  for  Roman  Catholicism  could 
never  be  shaken. 

"A  Catholic  Physician,"  writing  to  the  editor 
of  the  London  Tablet,  calls  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  leading  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Lancet,  a  journal  very  far  from  being 
biassed  in  favor  of  the  Church  : 

"We  have  been  favored  with  copies  of  ihe  Liver- 
Pool  Daily  Post  containing  a  series  of  papers  on 
Squalid  Liverpool.'  These  papers  purport  to  give 
the  result  of  a  personal  examination  of  the  squalid 
districts  by  commissioners,  including  a  medical  com- 
missioner, of  the  paper.  The  chief  escort  was  a  Cath- 
olic priest,  who  was  found  most  efficient  as  a  guide 
and  protecto>,  even  in  districts  where  a  policeman 
dare  scarcely  show  his  face.  It  is  but  right  here  to 
state  that  this  priest  had  lately  recovered  from  fever 
of  three  months'  duration,  and  that  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood this  year  Father  Madden  has  died  of  fever, 
and  that  while  he  lay  dead  another  priest  sickened 
and  died.  One  of  the  most  serious  features  of  these 
papers  is  the  repeated  statement  that  in  these  regions 
of  squalor  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  religion  survives 
but  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  With  terrible  plain- 
ness and  satire,  the  commissioners,  not  themselves 
Catholics,  say :  '  The  Protestant  churches  apparently 
have  no  machinery  for  penetrating  so  far  beneath  the 
surface  of  snug  respectability.'  We  must  leave  this 
indictment  to  be  answered — as  we  hope  it  will  be — by 
the  Protestant  churches  of  Liverpool,  and  content  our- 
selves with  specifying  a  few  of  the  most  striking  state- 
ments in  the  reports,  which  reflect  as  much  on  the 
sanitary  authorities  of  Liverpool  as  they  do  on  the 
Protestant  churches." 


Chief  among  the  accusations  which  non-Cath- 
olics seem  never  to  tire  of  bringing  against  the 
Church  is  that  of  worshipping  saints.  The  charge 
has  been  refuted  a  thousand  times,  but  it  is  still 
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repeated.  One  of  our  German  contemporaries 
meets  it  by  a  quotation  from  Luther's  own  writings. 
In  a  tract  On  the  First  Commandment  (Latin 
Works,  Wittenl>erg,  part  i.  fol.  12,  p.  i,)  he 
says: 

"  The  unhappy  heretics,  the  Picardi,  in  order  to 
show  us  Germans  that  we  give  divine  honor  to  God's 
saints,  and  make  them  into  false  gods,  scrape  to- 
gether a  whole  lot  of  texts  from  Scripture  which  for- 
bid worship  to  be  given  to  any  but  God  alone.  And 
so  these  bumpkins  tell  us  that  God  alone  is  to  be 
adored,  and  boast  as  if  we  had  ever  denied  it ;  whilst 
they  cannot  deny  that  people  often  honor  and  quite 
worship  royal  servants  in  order  more  easily  to  gain 
access  to  the  king.  On  account  of  these  clownish 
boors  I  declare  that  we  may  in  every  way  have  re- 
course to  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  as  it  is  said  in 
Job:  'Turn  to  one  of  the  saints';  or  as  Solomon 
brings  forward  his  father  saying :  '  Remember,  O  Lord, 
David  and  all  his  mildness.'  So  said  Jacob  the  Pa- 
triarch concerning  Ephraim  and  Manasse :  '  My 
name  shall  be  invoked  upon  these  children,  and  the 
names  of  my  fathers,  Abraham  and  Isaac.'" 


A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mozart  is  about 
to  be  erected  in  Vienna.  A  century  has  passed 
since  the  master's  death. 


The  Rev.  Patrick  Toner,  an  American  priest 
absent  in  Europe  on  account  of  his  health,  is  far 
from  being  idle,  to  judge  from  notices  of  him  in 
various  Italian  journals.  During  the  past  Advent 
he  preached  every  Sunday  in  the  Church  della 
Vittoria  a  Chiaia,  Naples,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
suffering  mission  of  Central  Africa,  taking  up 
collections  for  this  purpose.  His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  di  Canossa,  Protector  of  the  Mission, 
gratefully  endorses  Father  Toner's  efforts,  and 
invokes  a  blessing  on  all  who  respond  to  his 
charitable  appeals.  We  wish  him  all  success  in  a 
work  of  such  genuine  charity  as  the  redemption 
of  the  negroes,  and  our  sympathies  are  with  him 
in  his  zealous  efforts. 


the  sculptor  at  his  loss  that,  in  a  fit  of  sentimen- 
tality such  as  seldom  troubles  Governments,  the 
precious  heirloom  was  restored  to  its  rightful 
owner."  We  wonder  with  the  editor  of  the  Pilot 
what,  if  any,  foundation  existed  for  the  evident 
romance  thus  seriously  believed  and  repeated  ? 


The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  makes  mention  of  a  bronze  bust  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  American  College  in  Rome,  which 
was  obtained  from  the  only  cast  of  Washington's 
face  taken  after  his  death.  "  This  cast,"  he  adds, 
"  long  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Washing- 
ton family,  from  whom,  a  good  many  years  ago, 
it  was  inherited  by  a  sculptor  called  Pettrick.  A 
curious  story  attaches  to  this  relic.  After  having 
more  than  once  vainly  tried  to  buy  it  of  Pettrick, 
the  United  States  stole  the  cast  from  him  rather 
than  not  get  it.  So  heartbroken,  however,  was  I 


We  learn  from  Australian  papers  of  recent  date 
that  the  zealous  Jesuit  missionary  Father  Ed- 
ward Murphy  is  preaching  to  large  and  appreci- 
ative audiences  in  that  distant  country.  Always 
an  indefatigable  advocate  of  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  he  delivered  an  instruction  every 
evening  during  October — the  Month  of  Mary  in 
Australia — in  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,  Rich- 
mond. Father  Murphy  will  be  remembered  by 
many  Catholics  in  this  country  for  his  missions 
and  lectures  here  last  year,  and  by  readers  of 
THE  "AvE  MARIA"  for  those  beautiful  "Irish 
Legends,"  published  in  a  previous  volume.  We 
rejoice  to  hear  that  his  health  has  been  somewhat 
improved  by  the  change  of  climate ;  but  it  is  no 
surprise  that  priests  who  labor  as  Father  Murphy 
does  should  not  be  perfectly  well. 


The  Catholic  admirers  of  the  late  Signer 
Mario,  whose  career  as  a  singer,  so  long  as  his 
powers  were  in  their  perfection,  was  one  trium- 
phant success,  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  received 
with  devotion  the  last  Sacraments  of  the  Church. 
Mario  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  greatest 
tenor  singer  of  the  age.  R.  I.  P. 


A  few  days  before  Christmas,  when  the  snow 
fell  thick  and  fast,  it  was  at  least  4  or  5  inches 
deep  all  over  the  roof  of  the  Catholic  church  at 
Flemingsburgh,  Ky.,  except  right  over  the  sanc- 
tuary where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  kept.  On 
that  part  of  the  roof  there  was  formed  a  cross  more 
perfect  than  human  hands  could  shape,  the  stem 
being  about  1 2  feet  long  between  the  top  and  the 
eave  of  the  roof,  and  the  arms  about  4  or  5  feet 
each.  The  portion  of  the  roof  occupied  by  the 
cross  was  naked,  except  that  it  was  dotted  with 
the  flakes,  as  if  to  variegate  and  beautify  it.  It 
was  seen  by  the  pastor  and  those  living  near  the 
church. —  Catholic  Telegraph. 


Our  readers  are  requested  to  remember  in  their 
charitable  prayers  the  soul  of  the  Rev.  John  Gil- 
lespie,  deceased  on  the  23d  ult.,  in  St.  Peter's 
Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


The  Ave  Maria. 


New  Publications. 

LIFE  OK  THE  YEN.  CLEMENT  M.  HOFBAUER.  By 
tlu-  Rev.  Father  R.  P.  M.  Haringer,  Consultor-Gen- 
[ci.il  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer. 
L  Translated  into  English  by  Lady  Herbert.  Pub- 
f  [lishers:  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price.  $1.25. 
The  desire  to  know  the  inner  lives  of  those  of 
our  fellow-men  who  have  in  any  way  distinguished 
themselves,  is  a  feeling  both  natural  and  universal. 
In  every  Christian  country  the  Lives  of  the  Saints 
have  always  been  a  favorite  study  with  all  who 
aspire  to  perfection  The  Christian  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  however,  is  too  much  inclined  to  admire, 
without  endeavoring  to  imitate,  the  virtues  of 
holy  men  and  women.  We  are  too  apt  to  regard 
their  lives  as  the  wonders  of  a  past  age,  as  not 
adapted  for  our  mode  of  living,  or  not  in  unison 
with  the  present  customs  of  society.  Many  of  us, 
without  realizing  it,  perhaps,  think  of  saints  as 
shadowy  personages  of  the  Middle  Ages,  represent- 
ing ideas  long  passed  away ;  and  we  could  almost 
as  soon  imagine  a  knight  cased  in  armor  going 
from  castle  to  castle  to  seek  adventures,  as  a  saint 
walking  the  earth  in  our  own  days.  In  the  Life  of 
the  Ven.  Hofbauer,  now  "before  us,  however,  we 
have  a  proof  that  sanctity  is  peculiar  to  no  age ; 
that  a  saint  is  not  necessarily  a  personage  clad  in 
sackcloth,  and  dwelling  in  solitude.  Here  we 
have  a  man  of  our  own  times,  living  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ideas  that  rule  our  own  age,  mixed 
up  with  all  the  occurrences  that  checker  our  daily 
existence.  His  days  were  spent  in  discharging 
the  same  duties  as  millions  of  his  cotemporaries ; 
and  he  was  a  saint  only  because  in  the  discharge 
of  those  duties  he  sought  above  all  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God.  The  reader  will  find  himself  in 
almost  parallel  situations  nearly  every  day  of  his 
life.  The  youth  can  form  his  own  conduct  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Clement ;  he  will  see  his  obedi- 
ence to  his  parents,  his  attention  to  his  studies, 
and  his  constant  practice  of  his  religious  duties  ; 
and  so  of  maturity  and  old  age. 

Father  Clement  was  chosen  by  God  to  trans- 
plant and  consolidate,  north  of  the  Alps,  the  work 
inaugurated  by  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  He  began 
his  apostolic  ministry  two  years  before  the  death 
of  his  spiritual  Father.  Like  St.  Alphonsus,  the 
salvation  of  his  fellow-men  occupied  his  thoughts 
day  and  night.  He  was  indefatigable  in  announc- 
ing the  word  of  God  ;  he  appeared  to  live,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  his  fellow-creatures.  With  all  this 
he  led  a  most  mortified  Hie,  practising  in  the  world 
more  than  the  austerities  of  the  cloister. 


In  her  preface,  the  translator  gives  a  very  clear 
and  succinct  account  of  the  labors  of  Father 
Frederick  de  Held,  the  founder  of  the  English 
Province  of  the  Redemptorists,  after  their  banish- 
ment from  Portugal,  in  1833;  as  well  as  a  notice  of 
the  work  of  the  Congregation  under  Father  Cof- 
fin's wise  administration.  The  translation  is  all 
that  could  be  desired  ;  but  we  regret  that  a  more 
careful  or  competent  hand  was  not  found  for  the 
proof-reading.  We  most  heartily  recommend  the 
volume  to  our  readers.  May  God  inspire  every  one 
to  imitate  the  virtues  of  Venerable  Clement ! 

NEW-YORKER    BONIFACIUS  KALENDER   FUR  DAS 
JAHR  1884.   Pramie  fur  "  Katholisches  Volksblatt." 
Im  Verlag  des  "  Katholisches  Volksblatt." 
This  is  a  beautiful  premium  given  to  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  New  York  Katholisches  Volksblatt. 
Over   100   pages  of  interesting  reading,  mostly 
stories,  and  a  large  number  of  wood-cuts,  repre- 
senting scenes  from  the  life  of  Our  Blessed  Lord, 
besides  the  calendar  proper,  form  a  handsome 
pamphlet,  with  which  the  readers  of  the  Volksblatt 
cannot  fail  to  be  pleased. 

— VICK'S  FLORAL  GUIDE,  1884. — Among 
pleasant  visitors  expected  at  this  hospitable  time 
of  year  we  always  reckon  the  cheerful  face  of  the 
above-named  periodical,  speaking  as  it  does  of  the 
gorgeous  hues  lying  hidden  beneath  the  white  pall 
of  snow  that  now  covers  the  earth,  awaiting  the 
sure  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  a  plot  of  flowers  not  only  adds  much  to  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  homes  of  even  the  poorest,  but 
is  also  a  boon  to  the  public,  enlivening  the  view 
to  every  wayfarer.  To  the  Catholic,  especially, 
it  affords  the  means  of  presenting  an  acceptable 
offering  at  the  altar  of  God,  which  even  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  secure.  The  embellish- 
ments, this  year,  of  the  "Floral  Guide  "  are  worthy 
of  its  fame.  The  gay  frontispiece  displays  what 
cultivation  will  do  for  even  the  humblest  plants. 
The  Agrostemma,  whose  original  form  is  despised 
by  the  farmer  as  "cockle,"  here  appears  glowing 
with  the  hues  of  the  carnation.  The  periwinkle  has 
exchanged  its  well-known  blue  for  a  rarer  mauve 
tint,  and  the  sweet-william,  honeysuckle,  forget- 
me-not,  and  "four-o'clock  are  developed  into 
splendors  which  vie  with  those  of  the  exotics  form- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  group.  We  notice,  as 
the  years  go  by,  continual  additions  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  garden,  showing  energy  and  en- 
terprise on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  each.  In 
short,  of  ' '  Vick's  Floral  Guide ' '  we  may  say :  Vix 
Flora  ipsa  perductorem  fidiorem  suppeditare  posset. 
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Uouth's  Department, 


St.  Xavier's  Crucifix. 


JT~O  quell  the  storm,  a  crucifix  was  lowered  to 

**^     the  sea,— 

The  precious  cross  St.  Francis  Xavier  cherished 

tenderly. 
The  hallowed  relic  worn  by  him  no  sooner  touched 

the  deep, 
Than  tempests  ceased  and  billows  calmed,  as  tho' 

in  tranquil  sleep. 

He  drew  a  cord  which  held  the  cross  while  in  the 

rough  waves  tossed, 
Alas!   with  sorrrow  Xavier  found  his  dear  loved 

treasure  lost; 
That  wondrous  talisman  which  brought  him  solace 

night  and  day 
Through   years  of  toil  and  suffering,  the  waves 

have  borne  away. 

Into  the  lately  seething  waters  sadly  did  he  gaze; 
But  soon,  all  patient  and  resigned,  St.  Francis 

kneels  and  prays. 

No  idle,  vain  repinings,  no  useless  murmurs  dwelt 
Within  that  heart  heroic  then,  howe'er  the  loss 

he  felt. 

Scarce  four-and-twenty  hours  elapsed,  when,  walk- 
ing by  the  shore, 

He  saw  a  sea-crab  issue  forth,  with  something 
which  it  bore — 

A  crucifix  between  its  claws  the  creature  held  up 
right, 

And  went  direct  towards  Xavier,  who  marvelled 
at  the  sight : 

It  proved  to  be  no  other  than  the  cross  he  loved 

so  well. 
To  find  his  treasure  thus  restored,  oh !  who  his 

joy  can  tell? 
He  fondly  took  the  crucifix — his  own — how  well 

he  knew! 
The  crab  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  was  quickly  lost 

to  view. 

How  many  were  the  fervent  prayers  his  grateful 

heart  outpoured, 
The  kisses  which  he  pressed  upon  his  precious  cross 

restored ! 
Nor  need  we  wonder  that  henceforth  as  doubly 

dear  he  held 
A  relic  Heaven  had   guarded   thus — which   had 

the  tempest  quelled. 


God  ranked  among  His  chosen  ones  that  heart 
of  royal  mould, 

In  myriad  shining  mirarles  His  love  do  we  be- 
hold. 

His  glory  and  the  cross  were  all  that  Xavier  loved 
or  knew, 

Since  quitting  earthly  goods,  he  sought  the  real 
and  the  true. 

MOIMEME,  in  the  Cork  Examiner. 


The  Broken  Promise. 


BY  ELIZABETH   KINri,  AUTHOR  OF  "  KEIGHLEY  HALL 
AND  OTHER  TALES,"   "  DENIS  MILES,"  ETC,  ETC. 

CHAPTER  II. 

FTER  a  restless  night,  in  which 
the  unearthly  songs  of  angels 
and  the  rich  voices  of  the  blind 
;^  boy  and  his  mother  mingled  in 
her  dreams,  Inez  rose  early,  and 
on  her  way  to  the  breakfast-room 
tapped  at  the  door  of  her  aunt's  cham- 
ber. She  had  preceded  the  hour  for 
breakfast,  which  was  always  served  to  Mrs. 
Raymond  in  her  own  room. 

Inez  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  with 
her  hand  on  the  door-handle,  fearing  to  dis- 
turb her  aunt  at  so  early  an  hour ;  but  Mrs. 
Raymond's  "Come  in"  was  soon  responded 
to,  and  Inez  advanced  towards  the  fire,  where 
Mrs.  Raymond  sat  in  a  high-backed  chair, 
her  tall,  majestic  figure  enveloped  in  a  woolen 
Spanish  mantilla. 

"What  brought  you  here  so  early,  child?" 
said  Mrs.  Raymond,  tenderly  kissing  her  niece. 
"  I  came  to  tell  you,  dear  aunt,  about  the 
singers  you  heard  in  the  Square  last  night. 
They  were  a  blind  boy  and  his  mother ;  and 
papa  was  so  charmed  with  their  performance 
that  he  came  down  to  the  street-door  and  gave 
them — just  guess  how  much  ?  "  said  Inez,  with 
a  half-merry,  haif-sad  look  in  her  dark  eyes. 
"You  seem  inclined  to  try  my  patience 
this  cold  morning,  Inez,"  replied  her  aunt, 
drawing  her  mantilla  more  closely  around 
her,  and  stirring  up  the  fire,  half  afraid  her 
niece  was  about  to  enlist  her  services  in  some 
benevolent  scheme  that  Mr.  Millwood  might 
not  approve  of.  "Ah !  here  comes  my  break- 
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fast ;  so  papa  will  be  waiting  for  you.  Run 
away,  and  come  to  me  again  before  Miss  Sin- 
clair conies."  She  was  aware  that  Mr.  Mill- 
u,.,ul  liked  to  have  his  daughter  all  to  him 
!*elf  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  he  was 
somewhat  haunted  by  the  dread  that  she 
might  gain  too  large  a  share  of  her  niece's 
affection.  She  knew  that  he  liked  Inez  to 
pour  out  and  sweeten  his  coffee,  and  to  render 
him  those  little  services  so  acceptable  from 
the  hands  of  those  we  love, 

"  Very  well,  aunt ;  but,  lest  you  should  die 
of  curiosity,  papa  actually  gave  them  six- 
pence." 

"Ah  !  it  was  such  a  bitter  cold  night,  and 
the  poor  child  was  blind  !  Papa's  heart  is  not 
hard,  child ;  he  only  dreads  being  imposed 
upon ;  and,  besides,  his  exquisite  ear  and 
taste  for  music  render  him  intolerant  of  street 
music.  Now  run  away." 

Mr.  Millwood  was  already  seated  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  sipping  his  coffee  when 
Inez  entered  the  room. 

"  Can  I  bring  you  anything  from  the  city, 
Inez?  You  look  pale,"  said  her  father. 

"  No,  thank  you,  dear  papa  :  I  do  not  want 
anything,  and  I  am  quite  well ;  only  I  did 
not  sleep  very  well  last  night;  I  was  thinking 
so  much  of  those  poor  people.  The  boy  sang 
with  such  a  pretty  foreign  accent, — and 
mamma  was  a  foreigner ! " 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Millwood,  sadly.  And, 
leaving  his  last  cup  of  coffee  untouched,  he 
was  about  to  depart,  when  Tnez  asked  if  she 
had  displeased  him. 

"No,  my  darling.  I  forgot  that  I  did  not 
bid  you  good-bye.  Here,"  said  her  father, 
giving  Inez  a  shilling ;  "  if  those  singers  should 
come  again  give  them  this,  and  find  out  where 
they  live.  But  remember  that  if  you  or  your 
aunt  should  visit  them  without  my  knowl- 
edge, it  will  be  in  direct  opposition  to  my 
wishes,  and  I  shall  be  really  angry.  I  expect 
they  live  somewhere  about  Hatton  Wall, 
where  most  itinerant  musicians  locate  them- 
selves. But  I  well  know  my  Inez  will  be  obe- 
dient, as  she  has  ever  been,  to  my  wishes." 

"Oh,  yes,  papa  :  always  ! " 

As  soon  as  her  father  had  left  the  house, 
Inez  flew  to  her  aunt's  room  and  related  what 


had  passed.  Mrs.  Raymond  was  as  much  sur- 
prised as  her  niece  at  Mr.  Millwood's  unac- 
countable interest  in  the  blind  boy  and  his 
mother,  and  hoped  they  would  come  again. 

Inez  did  not  get  on  very  well  with  her  les- 
sons that  day,  and  both  she  and  Miss  Sinclair 
were  glad  when  they  were  over ;  for  Inez  was 
constantly  running  to  the  window  at  the  faint- 
est sound  of  music.  At  last,  in  the  evening, 
she  heard  the  sweet  voice  of  the  woman,  at 
some  distance,  across  the  Square,  singing 
"The  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 

Inez  was  reading  to  her  father. 

"She  used  to  sing  that,"  murmured  Mr. 
Millwood. 

"Mamma  do  you  mean,  papa?  Could  she 
sing  English  songs?" 

Mr.  Millwood  did  not  reply. 

"Papa,"  continued  Inez,  "they  are  evi- 
dently going  back  ;  the  voice  grows  fainter." 

"  I  will  follow  them,  and  try  to  find  out 
where  they  live,"  replied  Mr.  Millwood,  as 
he  hastily  left  the  room. 

"  What  can  have  interested  papa  so  much 
in  those  singers!"  thought  Inez.  "I  suppose 
it  is  that  the  poor  woman's  voice  is  so  much 
like  my  mother's  and  mine.  How  I  wish  my 
mother  had  not  died  when  I  was  a  baby ;  or, 
at  least,  that  she  had  lived  till  I  was  so  old 
that  I  could,  now  remember  her !  Kind  as 
aunt  is,  she  cannot  love  me  with  a  mother's 
love, — at  least  I  fancy  so.  Aunt  would  love 
me  if  I  became  blind,  lame,  useless,  poor;  but 
would  she  give  her  life  for  me,  as  a  mother 
would  ?  Yes :  I  believe  she  would.  Still, 
when  I  see  girls  of  my  own  age  caressed  by 
a  fond  mother,  I  do  long  to  have  one  too  !  " 

Inez  was  just  thirteen,  the  idol  of  her  fa- 
ther,  and  his  only  child.  Beloved  by  her 
great-aunt,  almost  worshipped  by  the  ser- 
vants, and  surrounded  by  the  luxuries  and 
elegancies  of  life,  which  wealth  can  so  easily 
purchase,  she  was,  however,  by  no  means 
a  spoilt  child.  Never  having  been  to  school, 
I  and  mixing  very  little  with  girls  of  her  own 
age,  she  was  somewhat  reserved  in  their 
company  ;  but  with  the  old,  the  sick,  or  the 
suffering  she  was  always  at  home,  and  ever 
ready  to  cheer  and  console  the  sorrowful. 

Inez    had  watched    her   father   cross   the 
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Square,  and  impatiently  awaited  his  return. 
He  was  not  long  gone. 

44 1  have  not  been  able  to  get  their  address," 
he  said.  "  When  I  reached  the  singers,  the 
woman  was  on  a  door-step,  so  I  touched  the 
boy,  and  asked  him  where  he  and  his  mother 
lived  ;  but  he  said  that  his  mother  would  not 
like  him  to  tell.  The  woman  then  returned, 
and,  taking  the  child's  hand,  hurried  away." 

Inez  was  sadly  disappointed.  The  holi- 
days came,  and  she  hoped  to  hear  the  sweet 
voices  of  the  blind  boy  and  his  mother  among 
the  carol-singers,  but  she  hoped  in  vain. 

"I  wondjr  if  they  have  died  of  want?"  she 
said  to  her  father  one  cold  evening,  as  they 
sat  by  the  blazing  fire." 

"  I  do  not  imagine  itinerant  minstrels  ever 
die  of  starvation,  Inez.  They  suffer  terribly 
from  cold  in  our  damp,  inhospitable  climate ; 
but  children  are  so  fond  of  music  that  their 
parents  encourage  these  people,  so  they  get  a 
living,  such  as  it  is.  The  foreigners  suffer 
most,  especially  the  Italians." 

"The  boy  had  such  a  pretty  foreign  accent! 
but  his  mother's  was  pure  English,"  said  Inez. 

44  They  will  turn  up  again,  I  hope,  for  your 
sake,  Inez." 

CHAPTER  III. 

One  evening  Mr.  Millwood  did  not  appear 
as  usual  at  the  dinner  hour,  which,  as  he  was 
always  very  punctual,  caused  Mrs,  Raymond 
and  Inez  considerable  uneasiness.  They  had 
watched  for  an  hour  at  the  dining-room 
window,  in  breathless  suspense,  and  had  just 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  city  to  inquire  if  he 
had  started  from  the  office  for  home,  when  a 
cab  drove  up  to  the  door.  Inez  was  in  the 
hall  in  an  instant. 

"O  papa!"  she  cried,  " are  you  ill?"  as 
her  father  slowly  advanced,  leading  a  boy, 
about  eight  years  of  age,  by  the  hand. 

"No,  Inez,"  replied  Mr.  Millwood,  who 
was  deadly  pale,  "  I  am  not  ill ;  but  I  have 
just  witnessed  a  sad  scene.  Take  this  poor, 
dear  child  to  your  school-room,  and  see  that 
he  has  something  to  eat  at  once.  This  is  the 
blind  singer.  But  I  fear,"  he  added,  in  a 
low  whisper,  "that  his  mother  is. very  ill." 

Yielding  to  Mrs.  Raymond's  entreaties, 
Mr.  Millwood  now  entered  the  dining-room. 


"  Madame,"  he  said,  " 4  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction.'  The  mother  of  that  boy  was  one  of 
the  companions  of  my  childhood.  Later  on, 
I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  her. 
At  present,  however,  I  do  not  wish  Inez  to 
know  anything  of  the  matter.  I  am  going 
at  once  to  the  hospital,  where  they  have  con- 
veyed the  poor  woman.  I  fear  she  has  not 
long  to  live.  Pray  for  her,  madame.  I  need 
not  say  to  you,  be  kind  to  her  poor  boy." 

Mr.  Millwood  hurried  away,  but  before  he 
left  the  house,  he  went  to  Inez's  room. 

The  blind  boy  was  sobbing  convulsively, 
while  Inez  was  trying  to  persuade  him  to 
take  some  food. 

"  Oh,  no  !  no !  "  he  cried.  "  Why  did  they 
not  let  me  go  with  ma  mere?  I  would  have 
been  so  good  and  quiet.  And  Bunnie  will 
be  so  miserable  without  us." 

44 Is  Bimnie  a  rabbit?"  said  Mr.  Millwood." 

"  No  :  a  dog ;  my  best  friend,  next  to  ma 
mere.  He  always  took  care  offme  when  she 
went  for  her  work  in  the  evening.  Oh.  let 
me  go  for  him !  I  have  the  key  in  my  pocket. 
I  love  him  so,  and  ma  mere  loves  him  too !  " 

44  Give  me  the  key,  my  boy ;  I  am  going  to 
see  your  mother,  and  then  I  will  look  after 
your  little  pet.  I  will  take  you  to  your 
mother  in  the  morning,  so  do  not  cry  any 
more,  or  you  will  get  ill,  and  that  will  grieve 
her.  His  mother  slipped  and  fell  in  front  of  our 
omnibus,  but  I  picked  her  up  before  it  quite 
reached  her,"  continued  Mr.  Millwood,  turn- 
ing to  Inez.  "She  was  insensible,  however, 
either  from  fright  or  the  effect  of  the  fall,  and 
was  conveyed  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  But 
I  must  not  linger :  do  not  be  alarmed  if  I  be 
absent  for  some  time,  Inez." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Leg-ends  of  Our  Lord's  Childhood. 


BY    E.    L.    D. 


In  a  quaint  old  book  called  "Apocrypha 
of  the  Childhood  of  Jesus  Christ "  many 
legends  are  told  of  the  days  when  the  Little 
One  moved  about  the  hill-country  of  Judea, 
and  came  and  went  through  the  streets  of 
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Nazareth,  subject  to  Mary,  His  Mother,  and 
the  pure  and  patient  Joseph.  They  are  of 
all  sorts,  these  legends, — merry  and  grave, 
fantastic  and  lovely ;  but  through  them  all 
runs  the  one  real  sentiment  of  the  tender 
love  and  healing  might  of  our  Lord.  The 
little  book  is  now  out  of  print,  and  many  of 
the  tales  are  too  dimly  remembered  to  be 
repeated ;  but  two  or  three  remain,  and  these 
I  will  tell. 

Once,  as  the  Blessed  Lady  fled  from  the 
cruelty  of  Herod  into  the  Land  of  Egypt, 
night  overtook  them,  and  no  shelter  was 
near.  Afar  oft",  among  the  rocks,  gleamed  a 
light,  and  towards  it  they  turned  their  steps, 
— St.  Joseph  bowed  with  fatigue,  and  the  ass 
he  led  faltering  beneath  the  light  burden  of 
the  Mother  and  Child.  As  they  turned  into 
the  defile,  two  men  started  forward,  and  one, ' 
seizing  the  bridle  of  the  ass,  demanded  tribute. 
St.  Joseph  answered,  mildly:  "Nay,  of  gold 
we  have  none.  I  pray  you  let  us  pass." 

Still  the  robber  shouted  for  tribute,  and- 
threatened  the  Saint  with  his  staff 

"  Be  silent ! "  at  last  cried  his  comrade. 
"  Let  them  be.  Dost  thou  not  see  the  mother 
is  affrighted,  and  the  child  is  asleep  ?  " 
•  And  still  the  first  one  swore  and  threatened, 
until  Titus  (for  so  the  legend  calls  him) 
pulled  out  his  pouch,  and,  taking  forty  pieces 
of  money,  handed  it  to  him,  saying:  "This 
will  I  pay  thee  as  ransom,  if  thou  wilt  cease, 
and  let  them  go  free." 

Then  the  Mother  blessed  him,  saying : 
"  May  God  be  merciful  to  thee  on  the  day  of 
judgment! " 

And  the  Child  who  lay  on  her  breast 
looked  up,  and,  lifting  His  tiny  hand,  said : 
"When  thirty  years  shall  have  gone  by  I 
shall  be  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  and  ye,  too, — 
one  on  My  right  and  one  on  My  left  hand ; 
but  thou,  Titus,  shalt  abide  with  me  from  that 
day  forth  in  paradise." 

And,  bending  low,  the  robbers  trembled, 
but  Titus  begged,  them  to  rest  in  his  cave. 

When  the  Heavenly  Guest  was  come  into 
the  cave,  in  the  arms  of  His  Mother,  the  rob- 
ber's wife  arose  and  laid  a  child,  moaning  and 
crying,  on  a  skin"  in  the  corner.  She  wel- 
comed them,  and  brought  hot  water  and  a 


linen  cloth,  to  wash  the  travellers'  feet,  and  to 
bathe  the  Child.  All  the  time  her  own  baby- 
wailed,  and  our  Blessed  Lady,  turning  towards 
it,  said :  "  Why  does  it  cry  ?  " 

"  Woe  is  me,"  groaned  the  mother,  hiding 
her  face,  "  'tis  a  leper !  " 

And  then  the  sweetest. Maid  and  her  Child 
gazed  in  each  other's  faces  and  smiled ;  and 
Mary  dipped  the  Infant  Christ  into  the  water, 
and,  drying  Him  on  the  cloth,  said:  "Wash 
thy  child  therein." 

And  the  robber's  wife,  with  wonder,  laid 
her  poor  disfigured  baby  in  the  bath ;  and 
lo !  the  scales  fell  from  it<  the  ulcers  healed, 
its  tears  ceased  flowing,  and  a  rosy,  dimpled 
child  laughed  up  at  her  in  place  of  the  leper. 

As  the  Christ-Child  played  one  day  with 
His  little  companions,  they  shaped  from  the 
clay,  on  the  river's  brink,  tiny  sparrows,  and 
set  them  around  the  pools,  left  by  the  rain, 
as  if  they  were  drinking.  * 

The  Little  Christ  exclaimed :  "  See  how 
prettily  they  drink  !  Now  shall  I  make  them 
sing  and  fly  away." 

"Nay,"  answered  the  boy  Judas,  with  a 
frown,  "that  Thou  canst  not  do.  They  are 
naught  but  clay." 

But  our  Lord  said :  "  Fly,  fly  little  spar- 
rows! and  while  ye  live,  remember  Me." 
And  the  birds  spread  their  wings  and  flew, 
singing  into  the  sunshine. 

Then  Judas  smote  our  Lord,  and  said : 
"  Thou  art  a  scorcerer !  My  mother  oft  hath 
told  me,  and  warned  me  not  to  play  with 
Thee,  and  I  will  do  so  no  more." 

But  the  Child  gazed  at  him  sadly,  and 
said :  "Ah,  Judas !  thou  hast  struck  My  side, 
and  that  is  where  the  spear  shall  pierce  Me 
when  I  die."  . 

But  the  other  children  wondered,  and 
some  loved,  and  some  feared,  and  some 
played  no  more  with  Him. 

And  it  is  told  to  this  day  how  a  sparrow 
tried  to  loose  the  nail  that  pierced  its  Lord's 
right  hand  when,  after  thirty  years,  He  hung 
dying  on  the  Cross's  tree. 


A  famous  image  of  our  Lady,  formerly  ven- 
erated in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  i,s  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  church  of  Finisterre,  in  Brussels, 
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To  the  Father  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


BY   THE    REV.   MATTHEW    RUSSELL.  S.   J. 

TT  ATE,  far  too  late,  too  coldly,  in  thy  praise 

*-*  This  feeble  voice,  Saint  Joachim,  I  raise. 

How  can  my  heart  have  held  itself  so  long 

From  the  poor  tribute  of  a  grateful  song 

To  him  who  owns  the  office  and  reward 

Of  father  to  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  ? 

Yes :  out  of  all  who  e'er  this  earth  have  trod, 

On  thee,  great  Patriarch,  fell  the  choice  of  God 

That  made  thee  parent  of  His  Blessed  One, 

That  Virgin  Mother  of  His  only  Son. 

That  gift  supreme  God  gave  to  earth  through  thee ; 

How,  then,  sweet  Saint !  can  men  endure  to  be 

Forgetful  of  thy  goodness  and  thy  power  ? 

Yet  hardly  have  I  breathed  until  this  hour 

Thy  name  in  prayer,  or  sent  one  sigh,  of  love 

To  thee  who  now  in  heavenly  choirs  above. 

As  once  on  earth,  fillest  a  father's  place 

In  the  fond  heart  of  Mary  full  of  grace. 

With  father's  love  a  father's  power  is  wound — 

The  ties  that  Joachim  to  Mary  bound 

In  her  sweet  childhood,  bind  them  closely  still. 

What  filial  love  must  Mary's  bosom  fill 

For  meek  St.  Anne  and  for  St.  Anne's  meek  spouse ! 

These  three  dear  names  henceforward  in  my  vows 

And  in  my  heart  I  will  devoutly  twine 

With  holy  Joseph  and  the  Babe  Divine — 

This  highest  glory,  Joachim,  is  thine. 

"O  blessed  pair,  St.  Joachim,  St.  Anne !  " 

(John  of  Damascus  thus  of  old  began) 

"  O  par  bcatum!"  cried  the  Damascene 

Long  centuries  ago ;  and  yet  between 

St.  Epiphanius  and  our  day  how  few 

Have  known,  or  by  their  deeds  have  proved  they 

knew. 
Thy  worth  and  dignity,  St.  Joachim  ! 


Pray  now  for  me  j  and  pray,  dear  Saint,  for  him 
Who  from  the  font  hath  borne  thy  rarest  name, 
Which  e'en  our  cloistered  virgins  seldom  claim. 
One  only  I  have  known — and  him  who  reigned 
A  while  o'er  Naples ;  and  the  priest  who  gained 
Glory  from  glorifying  dead  in  Rome,* 
Our  great  O'Connell,  ere  we  bore  him  home 
Now  LEO  is  thy  namesake.    Ah  !  look  down 
With  love  on  him  who  shares  St.  Peter's  cross  and 
crown  ! 


A  Favorite  Catholic  Poet. 

MY  SARA  TRAINER   SMITH. 

|N  the  lower  portion  of  Philadelphia, 
not  far  from  the  very  busiest  of  its 
marts,  there  is  a  quaint  assemblage 
of  old-time  homes.  They  stand,  sedate  and 
comfortable-looking,  in  the  various  order  of 
our  ancestors'  tastes, — doors  not  exactly  in 
line,  windows  not  all  of  one  height ;  here  a 
heavy  gabled  pediment,  and  several  high 
steps ;  there  a  modest  arch  and  one  low  broad 
doorstone.  At  intervals,  certain  of  the  high 
steps  retain  the  stiff  iron  railings  ornamented 
with  brass  knobs  which  were  once  the  pride 
and  torment  of  Philadelphia's  housewives ; 
and,  now  and  then,  a  house  with  walls  of  a 
different  tint  yet  more  diversifies  the  long 
monotony  of  the  right-angled  streets.  Con- 
trasted with  the  exact  reproduction  of  block 
after  block  in.  the  upper  and  larger  portion  of 
the  city,  these  individual  homes  are  rest  and 
refreshment  to  eye  and  mind.  The  prose 
and  poetry  of  life  alike  have  an  existence 

*  Joachim  Murat  and  Joachim  \Vmura. 
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here.  There  is  food  for  the  imagination  and 
nurture  for  the  artistic  sense  on  every  side. 
Placid  reminders  of  a  gentle-hearted  past 
linger  in  prim  Quaker  corners;  stately  re- 
minders of  a  colonial  past  wait  upon  the  open- 
ing of  massive  portals;  holy  reminders  of 
the  high-hearted  resolves,  the  enduring  faith, 
the  unquestioning  hope,  the  fervent  charity 
of  a  Catholic  past,  hover  over  old  St.  Mary's, 
and  descend  as  with  a  triple  blessing  upon  old 
St.  Joseph's.  For  here,  long  ago,  were  Cath- 
olic homes  ;  and  here,  early  in  the  history  of 
Philadelphia,  the  altar  of  our  Lord  was  reared 
by  Catholic  hands.  And  here  in  this  atmos-  ! 
phere  of  other  days,  brightened  by  that  halo 
the  years  deepen  and  intensify,  close  to  these 
hallowed  walls  with  all  their  clustering  in- 
spirations and  memories,  lives  the  Catholic  ! 
poet,  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 

She  dwells  among  her  own  people,  and  her 
mother's  home  is  hers.  The  gentle  and  re- 
fining influences  so  evident  in  her  writings 
lie  close  around  her,  as  one  is  quick  to  per- 
ceive when  the  threshold  of  that  home  is 
crossed.  There  is  a  household  possession  of 
love  for  the  beautiful  in  art  and  song — love 
for  the  highest  good  here  and  hereafter.  Hers 
has  been  the  happy  lot  of  but  few  poets, — 
the  care,  the  shelter,  the  ready  sympathy  of 
kindred  spirits,  who  are  also  kin.  She  has 
been  free  to  work  out  her  beautiful  and  blessed 
tasks,  while  she  has  been  tenderly  bound  to 
the  actual  life  of  a  more  prosaic  world.  The 
result  is  a  most  lovely  character,  in  which  the 
exaltation  of  the  poet  is  strengthened  and 
finely  tempered  with  all  human  sympathies 
and  gentle  home  virtues. 

Miss  Donnelly,  as  a  general  thing,  is  not 
easily  accessible.  The  claims  of  her  work, 
her  family,  her  poor,  and  her  ChuVch,  added 
too  often  to  the  delicacy  of  her  health,  have 
forced  her  to  forego  an  extended  acquaintance, 
and  to  deny  herself  the  social  life  for  which 
she  is  eminently  fitted.  But  there  are  happy 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  It  is  possible 
to  find  her  "at  home,"  and  to  enjoy  an  hour 
with  one  of  the  brightest,  most  unaffected, 
most  earnest,  and  most  tender  natures.  She 
greets  a  visitor  with  a  warm,  sweet  manner 
that  opens  one^  heart  to  her  on  the  spot. 


There  is  nothing  of  the  traditional  poet's  ab- 
straction, or  shy,  proud  consciousness.  She 
is,  in  her  own  estimation,  one  whom  God  has 
chosen  to  do  His  work  in  a  way  that  pleases 
Him,  and  she  is  glad  to  do  it  just  in  that  way, 
getting  happiness  and  heartiness  and  joyous- 
ness  out  of  the  doing  and  the  intervals.  To 
hear  her  speak  of  her  work,  her  interests,  and 
her  aims,  is  to  be  continually  impressed  with 
her  utter  unconsciousness  of  self,  and  contin- 
ually moved  to  sympathy  with  her  earnest- 
ness and  single-heartedness.  She  has  lived 
the  life  of  a  carefully  trained,  carefully  taught, 
carefully  guarded  Catholic  girl.  In  the  midst 
of  a  loving  family,  she  has  seen  on  all  sides 
of  her  the  earnestness  which  still  places  the 
inner  life  before  all  outer  advantages.  Born 
of  the  blessed  Irish  race,  she  has  inherited 
its  gifts  and  graces  in  a  special  manner.  Her 
faith  and  her  people  are  the  whole  of  her  life ; 
and  her  people  are  all  loving  souls  who  know 
her  God;  all  sorrowful  souls  who  need  Him; 
all  ungrateful  souls  who  forsake  Him ;  all 
hardened  souls  who  defy  Him.  To  strengthen, 
to  console,  to- woo  and  to  win  in  God's  name — 
for  this  she  lives.  The  events  of  her  life  have 
been  such  as  arise  from  these  labors.<She  has 
no  story  that  can  be  told  in  everyday  lan- 
guage, since  hers  is  essentially  a  spiritual 
life.  Her  father  was  a  physician,  who  died 
at  his  post  combating  the  unseen  enemy  of 
pestilence.  To  his  daughter  have  fallen  the 
weapons  of  such  a  hero  nature,  and,  as  simply, 
earnestly,  unflinchingly,  she  bears  her  cross 
of  ill  health  and  her  burden  of  daily  duties. 
She  sees  nothing  more  than  her  duty  in  the 
exercise  of  her  gifts.  A  beautiful  and  true 
humility  has  lovingly  been  granted  her  as  its  • 
handmaiden. 

That  Miss  Donnelly  is  a  poet  of  no  mean 
order  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  spontane- 
ous, heartful  utterance,  the  easy,  rythmic  flow, 
the  fire,  the  pathos,  the  purity  of  a  poet,  are  all 
hers.  A  poet  has  been  defined  as  one  who  puts 
into  words  the  thoughts  of  other  men;  and 
this,  too,  Miss  Donnelly  certainly  does.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  she  interprets  the  thoughts 
of  all  men,  for,  thank  God!  she  has  not  run 
the  gamut  of  the  passions  even  in  fancy; 
but  slif  is  ->uch  u  poet  as  her  life  has  made 
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her — a  pure,  true,  tender,  graceful,  heaven- 
aspiring  woman  soul.  The  womanliness 
gives  the  touch  of  nature  to  experiences  wider 
than  her  lot,  and  adds  warmth  to  her  most 
ethereal  fancies.  In  some  sense,  her  meaning 
is  for  all  hearts,  but  its  highest  and  deepest 
are  for  Catholics  alone.  All  poetry  has  its 
origin  in  Catholic  truth.  There  is  beauty  of 
form,  at  least,  in  Catholic  legends  and  saints' 
lessons,  but  only  to  Catholics  stands  forth  the 
beauty  of  their  spirit.  These  legends  and  les- 
sons gain  a  new  beauty  of  form  under  Miss 
Donnelly's  touch.  She  sees  in  her  "mind's 
eye"  the  passage  of  events,  and  then  clothes 
them  in  the  words  best  suited  to  set  forth 
their  harmonies  and  contrasts.  She  has  the 
power  of  reproducing  in  another's  mind  her 
own  ideas,  and  of  awakening  the  ideas  of 
others  by  the  suggestions  of  an  admirably 
chosen  word.  She  is  very  rich  in  words,  and 
rhymes  seem  to  spring  from  the  tips  of  her 
fingers,  so  easily  and  so  sensibly  are  they 
woven  upon  the  fabric  of  her  thoughts.  There 
is  a  naturalness  in  her  most  elaborate  efforts 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  their 
perusal,  and  there  is  an  earnestness  in  her 
lightest  verses  which  carries  home  their  les- 
son. She  has  published  four  volumes  of 
poems.  The  first  appeared  in  1873,  and  con- 
tains Sacred  Legends,  Poems  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  Some  of 
these  "  had  drifted  into  print,"  as  she  says  in 
the  modest  and  graceful  preface,  and  already 
secured  a  hearing  for  the  remainder.  Two 
years  after,  in  1875,  she  made  an  offering  of 
another  volume  to  the  Church  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  appeared 
under  the  title  of  "  Domus  Dei,"  also  the 
title  of  the  first  poem,  which  recalls  the  gen- 
erous love  of  olden  times,  when  men  brought 
their  best  to  the  building  of  the  House  of 
God.  Again,  in  1880,  she  bestowed  upon 
the  Irish  Famine  Fund  the  labor  of  her  brain 
and  hand  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Legend 
of  the  Best  Beloved";  and  in  1881  her  fourth 
volume  was  issued — "  Crowned  with  Stars." 
It  was  published  to  aid  in  placing  upon  the 
dome  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  a 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  crowned  with 
twelve  stars  of  electric  light,  and  contains, 


first,  twelve  poems  commemorating  twelve 
different  graces  with  which  our  Lady  was 
crowned  and  gifted.  The  generous  ardor  of 
her  nature,  and  the  cause  in  which  it  is  en- 
listed, can  readily  be  gathered  from  this  record 
of  wholesale  devotion  of  her  labors.  She  has 
given  royally,  for  she  has  given  her  best ;  and 
she  has  given  wisely,  for  she  has  honored 
Eternal  Wisdom  and  Infinite  Love. 

The  volumes  must  speak  for  themselves. 
To  separate  a  verse  here  and  there  from  the 
chain  of  exquisite  thoughts  in  which  they 
are  linked  and  help  to  form  one  perfect  whole, 
or  to  select  any  one  poem  for  special  note, 
would  give  no  fair  idea  of  Miss  Donnelly's 
powers.  The  poems  are  chiefly  religious,  and 
the  legends,  although  told  before,  have  not 
been  told  so  charmingly.  Some  of  them  are 
quite  new  to  the  general  reader.  "  The  Two 
Quests  of  the  Abbot  Paphnucius"  is  one  of 
these.  It  is  the  story  of  a  holy  man  sent  by 
God  from  the  desert,  to  warn  the  lovely  Greek 
sinner  Thais  of  the  end  of  her  evil  life.  This 
first  quest  ended  in  her  reformation  and  de- 
votion to  a  life  of  penance.  Years  after, 
Paphnucius  yearned  for  some  tidings  of  this 
ransomed  soul,  and  went  deeper  into  the  des- 
ert, consumed  by  this  divine  fire  of  sym- 
pathy, to  beg  the  prayers  of  St.  Anthony's 
monks,  to  put  his  soul  at  ease.  The  prayers 
were  heard,  and  a  vision  sent,  revealing  the 
honors  reserved  in  heaven  for  "the  sinner 
Thais,"  whom  Paphnucius  had  helped  to 
save.  The  story  is  exquisitely  told;  delicately, 
yet  with  fervor;  loftily,  yet  with  tenderness. 
"The  Bronze  Berenice,"  or  the  legend  of  the 
woman  who  touched  the  hem  of  our  Lord's 
garment  and  was  healed  ;  "  Gualberto's  Vic- 
tory" and  "  The  Legend  of  the  Best  Beloved," 
are  also  new ;  and  the  last,  the  loveliest.  "  The 
Best  Beloved  "  was  a  poor,  little,  stupid  con- 
vent Sister,  who  became  a  leper  through  her 
ministrations  to  the  poverty-stricken  sufferers 
with  the  same  loathsome  disease.  Shut  away 
into  the  bell-to\ver  of  the  church,  kindly  min- 
istered to,  yet  necessarily  alone,  the  patient, 
humble,  loving  soul  in  the  tortured  body, 
drew  very  near  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Suf- 
fering and  Love — so  near,  He  gave  to  her 
the  title  of  the  Best  Beloved  among  her  Sis- 
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tcrs,  revealing  it  to  the  abbess.  The  theme 
is  one  replete  with  tenderness  and  holy  les- 
sons, and  one  which  appealed  to  every  fibre 
of  Miss  Donnelly's  heart. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  poems,  "Patience" 
and  "Misunderstandings"  are  simply  exqui- 
site, full  of  heavenly  comfort  and  heavenly 
wisdom.  The  first  stanza  of  "  Patience,"  re- 
peated as  the  burden  of  the  song  sings  in  the 
heart  like  the  chirp  of  a  God-watched  spar- 
row, through  darkest  hours: 

"  Every  cloud  hath  a  sunbeam, 

Every  bird  hath  a  nest, 

Every  grief  hath  a  solace, 

And  every  care  a  rest." 

"Misunderstandings"  closes  with  a  balm  for 
that  sorest  of  pains,  the  wound  in  a  heart 
which  has  been  faithful  and  yet  been  doubted: 
"And  we  may  trust  our  faults  and  failures,  too, 
Unto  His  love,  as  humble  children  should; 
Content  that  if  all  others  misconstrue, 
By  Him,  at  least,  our  hearts  are  understood." 

In  the  hymn  written  for  a  Catholic  lit- 
erary society,  entitled  "Revere  the  Church, 
thy  Mother,  and  Love  thy  Fatherland,"  there 
is  a  magnificent  and  inspiriting  rhythm  worthy 
the  subject,  and  perfect  as  a  deep  chord  on 
the  harp.  In  the  memorial  poems,  the  poems 
of  sentiment  and  feeling,  there  is  varying 
merit,  but  they  are  poems.  In  the  beautiful 
aspirations,  the  jewel-like  prayers,  so  glowing 
and  so  pure,  Catholic  piety  may  find  expres- 
sion lacking  to  many  fervent  yet  mute  souls. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  Miss  Donnelly's  poems 
and  not,  at  least,  desire  a  better  life,  a  closer 
union  with  Infinite  Perfection. 

Besides  the  volumes  spoken  of,  Miss  Don- 
nelly has  edited  a  collection  of  letters  and 
memorials  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  en- 
titled "  Pearls  from  the  Casket  of  the  Sacred 
Heart";  and  her  latest  publication  is  a  selec- 
tion from  her  poems  of  twelve  "  Hymns  to 
the  Sacred  Heart,"  adapted  to  music.  She  is 
a  steady  worker,  and  we  may  hope  for  more 
and  sweeter  echoes  from  a  heart  that  widens 
and  deepens  and  quickens  with  life's  wear. 

Personally,  Miss  Donnelly  is  a  very  wom- 
anly presence — neither  too  tall  nor  too  short. 
She  has  soft  brown  hair — that  fine,  sensitive, 
living  hair  which  defies  all  rules,  and  breaks 
away  from  all  restraints  into  waves  and  rings. 


She  has  Irish  eyes,  and  an  expressive,  mobile 
mouth,  which  suits  her  pleasant  voice,  and 
glad,  gentle  manner.  She  talks  well  and  easily 
— very  easily,  and  with  that  command  of 
words  her  writings  prove.  She  is  a  singer  in 
a  double  sense,  for  the  choir  of  St.  Joseph's 
(and  Catholic  music  generally  in  Philadelphia) 
is  largely  indebted  to  her  and  her  sisters  for 
their  generous  use  of  their  voices. 

Much  of  Miss  Donnelly's  time  is  spent  at 
St.  Joseph's,  and  she  is  closely  linked  with  the 
old  church  in  the  thoughts  of  Philadelphia's 
Catholics.  Indeed,  one  traces  the  influence 
of  its  charm  in  the  outcome  of  her  talents. 
No  doubt,  it  has  deepened  her  poetic  nature, 
for  it  appeals  to  all  the  poetry  of  any  nature. 
It  is  so  old,  as  years  are  reckoned  in  the  New 
World/that  the  mighty  present  has  pushed  it 
out  of  sight;  and  one  must  search  carefully 
for  it,  and  finds  it  down  a  narrow  dark  alley, 
beyond  a  low,  arched  gateway,  and  across  a 
square  paved  courtyard,  where  some  trees 
whisper  and  sigh  softly  in  the  quiet  of  the 
place.  Very  high  buildings  partly  surround 
this  court  on  two  sides;  the  dwelling  house 
of  the  Jesuit  -Fathers  forms  the  third;  and  the 
fourth,  opposite  to  the  gateway,  is  the  church. 
Except  for  its  two  long  windows,  4t  has  no 
churchly  aspect.  It  is  of  brick  and  gray  stone, 
like  the  house,  and  the  entrance  is  through  a 
low,  square  tower  in  an  angle  of  the  court, 
and  over  a  stone  sill  worn  hollow  with  the 
tread  of  countless  feet  There  are  odd,  foreign- 
looking  old  lamps  or  lanterns  affixed  to  the 
house,  and  between  the  windows  of  the  church 
there  is  a  bust  and  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  Father  Barbelin — likewise  commemorated 
by  Miss  Donnelly  in  several  of  her  sweetest 
poems.  He  was  a  saintly  French  priest,  who,  * 
for  thirty  years,  was  a  gentle  presence  at  St. 
Joseph's.  Within  the  church,  all  is  shadow- 
dimmed,  age-mellowed, — peace,  comfort,  rest! 
The  sanctuary  lamp,  slow  swinging  and  trem- 
bling as  it  vibrates  with  the  pulsing  of  the  busy 
life  so  near  and  yet  so  separated,  and  burning 
its  heart  out  night  and  day  before  the  Love  it 
symbolizes,  seems  a  very  lodestar  to  the  heavy- 
hearted,  the  happy,  the  aged,  the  active  man  of 
business,  whom  it  draws  forever  through  the 
open  gate  to  the  closed  door  of  the  Taberna- 
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cle.  There  is  always  some  one  kneeling  before 
it,  always  some  one  waiting  for  the  "  still  small 
voice"  which  speaks  "through  the  lattices" 
where  our  Lord  lies  hid. 

Miss  Donnelly  is  often  among  the  silent 
worshippers.  In  and  out  among  the  to-days 
and  yesterdays  of  Philadelphia's  past  and  pres- 
ent, alone  in  her  quiet,  far-up  chamber,  wait- 
ing before  the  altar  where  a  heritage  of  pray- 
ers have  left  their  fragrance,  she  lives  a  beau- 
tiful, tranquil,  spiritual  life,  which  shapes  itself, 
as  God  wills,  into  fairest  expressions  of  the 
love  He  teaches  her. 


The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 


BY    MRS.    ANNA    HANSON    DORSEV. 


CHAFFER  IL— (Continued.) 

AULD  NICOL"  could  not  recall  the  dead. 
He  had  done  his  best  for  Fergus  and 
"golden-haired  Janet"  while  living;  now  he 
would  send  for  their  children,  to  do  for  them 
as  he  had  done  for  their  parents,  only  better? 
he  hoped.  He  had  often  thought  that  death 
could  bring  no  greater  bitterness  to  him  than 
knowing  that  the  great  business  he  had  built 
up,  which  bore  his  name,  and  was  known,  and 
held  an  honorable  place  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  would  die  with  him.  But  now  he  took 
comfort;  he  began  to  think  that  all  things 
had  worked  together  for  his  good ;  for  here 
were  these  two  boys  of  his  own  near  kith  and 
kin,  whom  he  would  adopt  and  train  under 
his  own  eye,  after  they  were  sufficiently  edu- 
cated, with  a  view  to  their  succeeding  him  in 
his  business.  The  very  thought  inspired  him 
with  new  life,  and  he  sent  for  them  at  once. 
He  met  with  no  difficulties.  He  offered  to 
settle  a  moderate  annuity  on  his  brother's 
widow,  on  condition  that  she  gave  him  her 
son,  whom  he  offered  to  adopt;  which  she 
readily  agreed  to,  and  married  again  within 
six  months  from  the  day  of  signing  the  papers, 
making  the  agreement  as  binding  as  the  laws 
of  Scotland  could  make  it.  It  would  have  taken 
until  the  end  of  time  to  annul  it.  When  "  Auld 
Nicol"  received  news  of  the  marriage  he  said 
dryly  to  himself, as  he  folded  the  letter  again: 


"  It's  what  might  hae  ben  expectit;  I'm  not 
sorry  to  be  rid  of  her." 

His  thoughts  dwelt  a  great  deal  on  the  two 
lads.  One  of  them — Donald,  his  brother's  son, 
— was  nine  years  old;  his  "golden-haired 
Janet's  "  boy  was  seven.  It  already  warmed 
the  currents  of  his  heart  to  know  that  he 
should  have  those  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood 
about  him,  and  he  found  himself  constantly 
planning  for  their  future  in  the  solitary  den 
of  a  room  where  he  lived.  He  hoped  Janet's 
bairn  would  be  like  her,  and  that  the  other 
lad  would  not  have  his  foreign  mother's  bold 
black  eyes.  He  and  himself  had  it  all  out 
together,  and  no  one  would  ever  have  sus- 
pected what  was  going  on  in  the  old  heart 
under  that  snuff-colored  waistcoat,  or  in  his 
busy  brain  under  that  snuff-colored  wig. 

It  was  a  little  strange  that  The  Maid  of 
Dundee  (Nicol's  own  ship,  by  which  his 
nephews  were  expected)  should  be  overdue 
nearly  ten  days;  and  it  was  quite  a  wonder  in 
the  old  warehouse  to  see  the  fidget  he  was 
in.  The  same  thing  had  happened  before, 
when  every  one  was  uneasy  and  anxious,  ex- 
cept himself,  he  having  unshaken  faith  in  his 
luck,  or  his  "election."  No  one  knew  that 
it  was  the  two  lads,  and  not  his  valuable 
cargo  and  his  staunch  ship,  that  he  was  anx- 
ious about;  for  no  one  had  heard  of  them,  he 
having  kept  his  own  counsel  concerning  them, 
as  was  his  habit  about  everything.  Rough 
weather  and  head-winds  had  driven  The  Maid 
of  Dundee  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  her 
course;  but  she  was  safe,  and  one  day  came 
sailing  into  port — the  sunshine  glistening  on 
her  white  sails,  her  cordage  taut — wearing  as 
saucy  an  air  as  if  she  had  arrived  on  time  to 
the  second.  She  soon  swung  round  to  her 
moorings  in  the  South-Slip  dock;  and  on 
her  deck — looking  wistfully  over  the  railings 
at  the  busy  movement  of  people,  and  horses, 
and  all  sorts  of  piled-up  and  novel  confusion 
that  was  astir  on  the  wharves,  but  'more  for 
the  sight  of  a  friendly  face  to  greet  them  in  the 
strange  land  they  had  come  to — stood  "Auld 
Nicol's"  heirs,  Jamie  Sinclair  and  Donald 
Nicol,  who  were  frightened  nearly  to  death 
when  the  captain,  taking  each  by  the  shoul- 
der, pushed  them  towards  a  tall,  gaunt,  grim- 
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visaged  old  man,  and  told  them  to  shake 
hands  with  their  uncle,  who  was  not  in  the 
least  like  the  good  uncle  of  their  boyish  fan- 
cies. He  had  no  winning  ways  by  which  to 
invite  their  confidence,  and  he  did  not  in  the 
least  understand  how  to  appear  other  than 
was  natural  to  him ;  so  he  only  shook  hands 
with  them,  asked  them  if  they  were  well,  then 
left  them,  to  go  into  the  captain's  cabin  with 
him  to  get  his  invoices  and  what  not,  and  as- 
certain whether  the  cargo  had  been  damaged 
by  heavy  seas  or  leakage.  The  reports  be- 
ing favorable,  he  gathered  up  his  papers,  and 
walked  out  to  where  the  lads  were  standing, 
just  where  he  had  left  them,  and  told  them 
to  follow  him,  which  they  did  over  and 
through  impedimenta.  It  was  like  a  scramble, 
and  had  the  effect  of  restoring  their  circula- 
tion andjthcir  courage.  They  did  not  lose 
sight  of  their  pioneer:  they  could  not,  he  was 
so  tall  and  brown  and  different-looking  from 
everybody  else ;  and  they  noticed,  too,  that 
people  made  way  for  him  through  the  crowd. 
He  led  them  into  the  old  warehouse,  saying : 
"  These  are  my  nephews  from  Scotland,"  and 
on  into  the  counting-room,  where  lie  intro- 
duced them  to  Jacob  Whyte,  his  chief  clerk, 
who  had  been  with  him  ever  since  the  day  he 
had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  old  warehouse. 

"God  bless  my  soul,  sir!"  exclaimed 
Whyte,  whirling  around  on  his  stool,  and 
gazing  with  wide-open  eyes  over  his  spec- 
tacles at  the  lads  ;  "  it's  astonishing  !  Fine 
boys  they  are,  indeed  !  I  really  did  not  know, 
sir — " 

"That  I  had  kith  or  kin  in  the  world;  but 
here  they  are,"  Nicol  interrupted. 

"I  wonder,  sir, — if  you'll  excuse  me,  after 
saying  I'm  glad  to  see  them, — I  wonder,  sir, 
if  they  wouldn't  like  something  to  eat?"  said 
Mr.  Whyte,  who  knew  to  his  cost  what  a 
capacity  the  boy-stomach  had  for  bread  and 
butter,  jtnd  anything  nice  that  came  to  hand. 

"My  lads,  are  ye  hungry?"  said  "Auld 
Nicol,"  struck  as  by  a  most  original  idea. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  both  answered. 

"Whyte,"  he  said,  awkwardly,  and  with 
the  most  helpless  air,  "  what  am  I  to  do  with 
them  ?  Perhaps  you'll  kindly  take  them  out 
to  get  something  ?  " 


"I'd  wish  nothing  better,  sir.  Come,  my 
little  men,"  he  said;  and,  taking  down  his  hat 
from  the  peg  it  had  hung  on  for  nearly  forty 
years,  he  grasped  a  hand  of  each  and  led 
them  away  to  get  their  dinner,  quite  winning 
their  confidence,  as  they  trotted  beside  him, 
by  his  hearty,  kindly  words,  so  different  from 
their  uncle's  manner,  that  they  both  felt  as 
if  they  had  come  from  under  a  cold  shower- 
bath  into  the  warm  sunshine.  And  while 
they  were  eating,  as  boys  with  healthy  stom- 
achs can  eat,  their  appetites  whetted  by  hun- 
ger, they  entertained  their  newly-found  friend 
by  relating  incidents  of  their  voyage,  and 
describing  the  terrors  of  the  storms  the  ship 
had  encountered ;  not  that  they  were  in  the 
least  frightened,  they  assured  him  ;  but  it  was 
funny  to  feel  her  rearing  and  plunging  up 
and  down  like  a  wild  colt,  and  see  eveiything 
tumbling  around,  and  be  pitched  from  their 
berths,  and  knocked  about  like  rag-babies ; 
to  all  of  which  Jacob  Whyte  listened  as  if 
he  had  never  heard  the  like  before!  This,  of 
course,  delighted  the  lads,  and  made  them 
feel  like  heroes. 

No  sooner  had  they  left  "Auld  Nicol" 
alone,  shut  up  in  his  counting-room,  than  a 
sudden  thought  presented  itself  to  his-mind, 
which  brought  him  up  all  standing,  viz. :  now 
that  the  lads  were  here,  what  should  he  do 
with  them  ?  In  greater  projects  for  their  ad- 
vantage, lesser  but  necessary  details  had 
been  unthought  of.  He  had  no  home  to  take 
them  to;  he  lived  in  a  small  room,  at  a  board- 
ing-house, furnished  with  only  such  articles 
as  he  needed  himself.  His  bedstead  was  so 
narrow  that  it  barely  allowed  his  turning 
over ;  in  fine,  he  was  utterly  bewildered, 
called  himself,  "stupid,"  "blockhead,"  and 
"dolt,"  which  did  not  in  the  least  help  mat- 
ters. How  little  it  takes  sometimes  to  bring 
the  great  to  confusion  !  Two  little  boys,  as 
demure-looking  as  Shetland  colts,  had  com- 
pletely upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  man  who 
was  a  great  power  in  the  world  of  commerce! 
Outside  of  his  deeply-worn  ruts,  he  knew 
not  which  way  to  turn. 

"  I  must  speak  to  Whyte  about  it,"  he  al- 
most groaned.  He  had  always  been  sufficient 
unto  himself  heretofore,  and  it  gave  him  a 
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sense  of  humiliation  to  ask  counsel  of  any- 
one; but  he  did  it,  and  Jacob  Whyte  sim- 
plified everything  at  once,  by  offering  to  take 
the  lads  home  to  his  own  pleasant  cottage, 
where  they  would  find  motherly  care  from 
his  wife,  until  such  time  as  Mr.  Nicol  could 
get  things  settled  for  them. 

"  For  a  conseederation,  be  it  understood, — a 
fair  conseederation  for  your  trouble,  by  which 
I  do  not  mean  to  belittle  your  kindness, 
Jacob;  for  it  is  a  great  relief  to  me,  having 
no  home  of  my  own — yet — to  take  the  bairns 
to,"  said  "Auld  Nicol." 

They're  heartily  welcome,  sir,  whatever 
you  please  to  do  about  it,"  Whyte  answered, 
knowing  his  peculiarities  of  old,  and  that  it 
.would  be  no  use  to  argue  the  point.  Then 
he  trotted  off  to  arrange  matters. 

"Auld  Nicol"  was  at  last  alone  with  his 
nephews.  He  called  them  to  him,  and  as 
they  stood  at  his  knee,  with  the  light  falling 
through  the  dust-grimed  window  full  on  their 
faces,  he  took  a  long  look  at  them,  scanning 
their  features,  and  studying  their  faces.  This 
strange  proceeding  would  have  frightened 
them,  only  they  saw  something  tender,  sad, 
and  kindly  in  the  grave  eyes  so  steadily  re- 
garding them,  which  redeemed  the  otherwise 
forbidding  expression  of  their  uncle's  coun- 
tenance. "  Now  you  may  sit  down,  my  bonnie 
lads.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  you  shall 
want  for  nothing  in  reason,"  he  said,  when 
the  scrutiny  was  over.  And  they  went  back 
to  the  chair  into  which  they  had  both  crowded 
themselves  when  they  came  in,  scuffled  them- 
selves into  it  again,  and,  stuffing  their  red 
fists  into  their  pockets,  kept  silence  and  had 
their  own  strange  thoughts. 

That  night,  when  the  old  merchant  was 
settled  in  his  room,  his  fire  and  lamp  burning, 
the  daily  papers  on  his  table,  he  leaned  his 
head  back  in  his  leather  chair  and  closed 
his  eyes,  instead  of  scanning  the  news  of  the 
world  in  their  crowded  columns.  He  wanted 
to  think,  for  the  very  fountain  of  his  heart 
was  stirred.  As  in  most  human  hearts,  how- 
ever cold  and  seared  they  may  be  judged, 
there  is  always  a  soft  spot  to  be  found,  hemmed 
in  and  repressed  though  it  be  by  circum- 
stances unfavorable  to  its  development.  So 


it  was  with  this  man.  Through  all  the  delv- 
ing and  drudgery  of  his  fortune-building 
there  were  moments  of  inexpressible  longing 
that  came  to  him  over  and  over  again  for  a 
sight  of  his  native  hills  and  the  beautiful 
Straths  of  the  Lomonds,  near  his  home ;  the 
smell  of  the  heather,  and  the  far-away  view 
of  the  East  Grampians  ;  for  one  moment  with 
his  "wee  golden-haired  Janet,"  and  his  braw 
laddie  Fergus.  Then  an  irresistible  impulse 
would  seize  upon  him  to  go ;  once — before 
his  business  had  expanded  to  its  present 
enormous  dimensions — he  had  even  made  ar- 
rangements to  do  so,  when  a  great  com- 
mercial crisis  intervened,  which  made  his  de- 
parture impossible,  drowning  all  his  dreams, 
and  sinking  them,  as  with  a  mill-stone  about 
their  necks,  out  of  sight ;  and  though  their 
ghosts  returned  often,  to  remind  him  of  them, 
it  had  so  happened  that  he  had  not  gone ; 
and  now  that  the  two  whom  he  had  so  faith- 
fully loved  and  cared  for  were  dead,  it  was  a 
settled  thing  that  he  never  would  go.  He  had 
the  two  lads :  that  was  the  utmost  he  could 
hope  for  now ;  they  were  his,  and  he  was  glad. 

His  "  wee  golden-haired  "  Janet's  lad,  Jamie 
(his  namesake),  was  like  her;  he  had  the  same 
purple-blue  eyes  and  golden  brown  hair, — 
fine  and  soft,  curling  short  all  over  his  head  ; 
her  winsome  smile,  and  her  straightforward 
way  of  looking  into  one's  face  when  speaking. 
The  other,  Donald,  his  brother's  son,  was  a 
comely,  well-grown  laddie,  two  years  older 
than  his  cousin,  and  had  his  French  mother's 
velvety  brown  eyes,  olive  complexion,  and 
raven  black  hair,  with  an  expression  that, 
like  a  mask,  baffled  all  attempts  to  penetrate 
it.  Although  not  impairing  the  regular  beauty 
of  his  face,  it  impressed  one  uncomfortably. 

"Auld  Nicol"  was,  like  most  silent  people, 
a  good  face- reader,  and  was  swift  to*  notice 
the  flaw,  and  give  it  significance.  As  he  sat 
there  that  night,  with  closed  eyes,  commun- 
ing with  himself,  weighing  his  thoughts,  and 
planning  the  future  of  his  nephews,  that  dis- 
agreeable expression,  that  flitting,  furtive 
something  in  Donald's  countenance,  recurred 
unbidden  to  his  mind,  giving  him  a  strange, 
creeping  sensation,  as  if  something  cold  and 
sinuous  had  trailed  itself  over  him.  The 
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"  hair  of  his  flesh  stood  up,"  and  the  blood 
deserted  his  face.  He  at  once  shook  him- 
self free  of  the  eerie  influence,  by  a  vigorous 
assault  on  the  glowing  coals,  stirring,  punch- 
ing, and  turning  over  the  lumps  with  the 
poker  until  he  perspired.  "  In  Scotland," 
he  said,  resuming  his  chair,  "that  would 
seegnify  evil ;  here  it  just  means  that  I'm 
growing  old,  and  am  easily  upset.  That 
puir  lad  is  as  the  Lord  made  him,  and  it's  not 
for  me  to  judge  him.  That  he's  got  some  ill 
blood  in  him  frae  his  mother,  there's  nae 
doubt ;  but  what  was  to  be  expectit  from  a 
godless,  feckless  French  dancer?" 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  "golden- 
haired"  Janet's  laddie  took  possession,  as  by 
the  right  of  inheritance,  of  the  soft  spot  in  the 
heart  of  the  silent,  undemonstrative  old  man, 
who,  while  he  admitted  the  fact  to  himself, 
determined  with  almost  a  vow  never  to  show 
the  least  difference  between  his  nephews,  one 
way  or  another ;  "  for,"  said  he,  as  he  rose  to 
prepare  for  bed,  "  God  gie's  the  rain  and  the 
sunshine  to  the  tares  as  well  as  the  wheat, 
and  both  flourish  according  to  their  nature; 
e'en  so  I'll  gie  the  lads  an  even  chance  " ; 
which  he  did  from  that  day  forth,  so  evenly 
that  the  most  jealous  eye  could  have  detected 
no  difference. 

(TO    BR  CONTINUED.) 


Thanksgiving. 


BY  E.  R. 

1T_|E  thank  Thee,  Father,  that   Thy  Son  has 
^^         made 

Thy  glorious  promises  so  plainly  clear 
That  those  who  love  Thee  need  not  be  afraid 

Of  that  which  waits  them  in  another  sphere. 
We  know  Thy  love.    We  know  Thy  law.    And  so 

We  labor  gladly  with  the  work  at  hand, 
And  wait  in  patience  for  Thy  call  to  go 

Out  from  this  world  unto  a  better  land. 

But,  oh,  kind  Father  !  waiting  is  so  hard, 
Our  spirits  sometimes  falter  on  the  way. 

We  feel  that  we,  without  Thy  love  to  guard, 
Would  never  see  the  light  of  endless  day; 

So,  blessed  Lord,  be  with  us  to  the  end, 

Our  Guide,  Protector,  Saviour,  Father,  Friend. 


The  History  of  My  Cure. 
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VII. 

F7RIENDS,  the  most  intiniate  and  familiar 
1  when  near  each  other,  are,  when  separated, 
sometimes  dilatory  in  their  correspondence. 
Since  the  beginning  of  my  attack  I  had  neg- 
lected to  write  to  Wladimir.  I  disliked  to 
employ  the  pen  of  a  stranger  in  our  mutual  in- 
tercourse. He  it  was  who  first  affectionately 
complained  of  my  long  silence,  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  explain.  His  letter,  which  I 
received  eight  days  after  Freycinet's,  had  been 
written  at  the  Baths  in  Germany,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  follow  a  course  of  treatment. 
Not  knowing  that  I  was  an  invalid  and  lived 
at  Perigord,  he  expressed  his  great  joy  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  me  again  at  Paris  when  re- 
turning to  Italy.  He  did  not  name  the  date, 
but  I  presumed  it  would  be  about  the  begin- 
ning of  November. 

I  have  already  described  to  what  a  degree  I 
was  charmed  by  this  young  Sclav,  and  how 
much  I  loved  him.  So  much  so,  that  though 
Coux  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  leagues 
from  Paris,  and  a  great  part  of  the  distance 
must  be  travelled  by  stage,  I  resolved  to  make 
the  trip,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  grasp- 
ing his  hand  and  cordially  welcoming  him  to 
my  own  country. 

My  answer  gave  him  both  pleasure  and  pain : 
pleasure,  because  the  hope  of  being  together 
again  gladdened  his  heart;  pain,  because, 
though  I  had  refrained  from  speaking  of  my 
condition,  through  fear  of  afflicting  him,  yet 
the  fact  of  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  pen  of  another  filled  him  with  anxiety. 
He  wrote : 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND  : — What  is  the  matter  with  your 
eyes?  It  is  sad  to  be  thus  prevented  from  writing. 
Have  you  the  same  difficulty  in  reading? 

You  would  not  believe  how  happy  I  am  at .  the 
thought  of  seeing  you  again,  and  that  very  soon. 
For  I  shall  be  in  Paris  about  the  25th  of  September, 
and  remain  there  about  ten  days. 

I,  too,  have  suffered  a  great  deaf  for  more  than 
fifteen  days.  I  have  very  violent  headaches,  which 
make  me  unfit  for  anything.  I  embrace  you,  and 
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ccommcnd  myself,  with  all  that  I  hold  dear  in  this 
world,  to  your  good  prayers.  As  for  those  I  devote  to 
you,  they  are  by  no  means  the  least  fervent.  May 
God  protect  us !  W. 

In  consequence  of  delays  in  the  mails,  this 
letter,  which  left  Baden-Baden  on  the  2Oth  of 
September,  did  not  reach  me  until  the  24th 
or  25th,  when,  no  doubt,  Wladimir  was  al- 
ready in  Paris.  This  caused  great  confusion 
in  my  projects.  I  had  supposed  that  he 
would  remain  at  the  baths  during  the  whole 
month  of  October,  which  would  leave  five  or 
six  weeks  at  my  disposal.  But  as  it  was,  if 
I  wished  to  see  him  it  was  necessary  to  start 
almost  immediately,  to  the  detriment  of  im- 
portant family  matters  which  detained  me 
at  Perigord.  Under  other  circumstances,  I 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  remain ;  but  my 
friendship  for  Wladimir  was  more  powerful 
than  any  other  consideration.  I  informed 
him  then  that  I  would  overcome  all  these  per- 
sonal difficulties,  asking  only  four  or  five 
days  to  attend  to  the  most  pressing  affairs. 

CHAPTER  II. — Two  LETTERS  OF  THE  20 

OF  OCTOBER. 

I. 

I  arrived  in  Paris  about  half-past  four  o'- 
clock on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  October, 
1 862.  It  was  the  Feast  of  the  Guardian  An- 
gels ;  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  it.  In  fact, 
I  was  far  from  thinking  of  these  invisible  spir- 
its. But  though  I  was  wicked  enough  to  for- 
get them,  yet  they  thought  of  me.  On  that 
day,  when  the  Church  honors  and  invokes 
them  in  a  special  manner,  they  directed  each 
of  my  steps,  and  the  steps  of  those  whom  God 
willed  to  employ  in  His  merciful  designs. 

And  if  I  have  related  these  various  particu- 
lars with  a  preciseness  which  may  seem  too 
minute  and  almost  childish ;  if  I  have  de- 
scribed my  friendship  for  the  young  Polish 
Count,  and  our  mutual  desire  to  see  each 
other  as  the  sole  cause  of  my  journey  ;  if  I  have 
published  his  letters;  if  I  continue  still  fur- 
ther this  infinitesimal  analysis,  it  is  because 
all  these  details  were  the  hidden  and  imper- 
ceptible strings  manipulated  by  the  divine 
messengers  in  order  to  draw  me  infallibly 
towards  the  end  they  had  determined.. 

My  long  journey  by  stage,  followed  by  a 


night  of  pain  on  the  cars,  had  completely  ex- 
hausted me.  When  I  reached  my  house  on 
Rue  de  Seine,  I  went  to  bed  immediately,  and 
did  not  wake  up  until  mid-day.  It  was  only 
then  that  I  saw  lying  on  the  mantel-piece  a 
note  from  Wladimir,  which  had  been  there 
for  two  or  three  days.  It  was  as  follows: 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND: — I  received  your  letter  so 
late  on  Saturday  that  it  was  impossible  to  write  to  you 
at  Coux.  I  therefore  hasten  to  send  you  my  words  of 
welcome  at  your  lodgings.  A  thousand  thanks  for 
having  decided  to  come  so  soon.  I  shall  not  write 
any  further,  except  to  say  that  I  shall  expect  you  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  your  arrival.  I  em- 
brace you  and  pray  for  you.  W. 

Hotel  Rastadt,  Rue  Neuve  Saint-Augustin. 

I  dressed  in  haste,  and  breakfasted  in  five 
minutes.  Jumping  into  a  coach,  I  urged  the 
driver  to  proceed  with  all  possible  speed 
to  Rue  Neuve  Saint-Augustin,  hoping  that 
Wladimir  would  still  be  there,  and  I  would 
find  him  just  after  his  meal. 

I  hurried  only  to  be  disappointed.  Not 
having  any  news  from  me,  and  not  seeing  me 
come  the  whole  morning,  he  had  concluded 
that  I  was  still  at  Perigord,  or  on  the  road. 
He  had  gone  out  about  one  o'clock,  having 
waited  for  me  until  that  time.  It  was  thought 
that  he  would  not  return  to  the  hotel  before 
night.  I  was  told  that  it  was  his  custom  to 
remain  out  the  whole  day,  and  dine  in  the 
city,  where  he  passed  the  evening.  This  did 
not  surprise  me.  The  young  Count  was  well 
known  in  the  Polish  colony  in  Paris,  and  I 
understood  that  very  likely  he  had  numer- 
ous visits  to  make.  I  therefore  left  my  card, 
with  a  few  words,  and  turned  towards  the 
Boulevards.  It  was  then  about  half-past 
one. 

I  had  scarcely  left  the  hotel,  when  Wladi- 
mir returned,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
from  a  short  walk.  He  had  thought  that  I 
might  have  arrived  in  Paris  by  a  morning 
train,  without  having  the  time  to  inform  him. 
He  returned  then,  with  an  uncertain  hope  of 
meeting  me. 

Grieved  at  having  missed  me,  he  hastened, 
without  losing  a  moment,  to  pen  a  few  lines, 
which  were  so  hurriedly  written  that  letters 
here  and  there  were  omitted.  This  little  mis- 
sive, insignificant  as  it  was,  was  destined  to 
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become  in  after  years  an  important  historical 
document.*     He  wrote  as  follows: 

PARIS, 2 . 

DEAR  FRIEND: — What  bad  luck!  Paris  makes 
me  foolish.  I  cannot  content  myself  here.  I  embrace 
you,  which  is  the  only  proof  that  I  am  not  wholly 
wanting  in  common  sense. 

I  shall  wait  for  you  at  half-past  one  to-morrow.  If 
you  cannot  come  then,  I  may  expect  you  next  day  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  May  I  not? 

Deus  nobiscnm. 

44  Rue  Neuve  Saint-Augustin  Rastadt. 

This  hasty  note,  in  which  even  the  signa- 
ture had  been  forgotten,  was  simply  dated 
Paris  cc  2,  and  indicated  neither  the  month, 
nor  the  year.  But  in  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence this  authentic  indication  was  necessary, 
and  had  its  importance ;  it  was  expressed  in 
another  way.  In  the  room  in  which  he 
wrote,  Wladimir  could  not  find  a  single  en- 
velope, and  he  was  obliged  to  fold  his  letter 
in  the  old  style,  so  that  the  official  stamp  of 
the  post-office  appeared  upon  the  very  paper, 
attesting  the  place,  the  year,  the  day  and 
the  hour :  Paris.  $e  levee.  2  Octobre,  '62, — 
"  Paris.  5th  Collection.  Oct.  2,  "62."  The 
5th  collection  of  the  mails  at  Paris  takes  the 
letters  posted  between  half-past  one  and  half- 
past  three. 

II. 

It  was,  then,  the  2d  of  October,  1862, 
the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Guardian  Angels. 
Throughout  the  whole  Christian  world,  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  her  admirable  liturgy, 
had  renewed,  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  this 
promise  of  the  Sacred  Books  :  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God:  Behold  I  will  send  My  angel, 
who  shall  go  before  thee  and  keep  thee  in 
thy  journey,  and  bring  thee  into  the  place  that 
I  have  prepared."  (Exod.,  xxiii,  20.)  Un- 
known to  me,  these  prophetic  words  were  be- 
ing realized  in  my  case  at  that  moment. 

While  Wladimir  wrote  the  letter  just  men- 
tioned, I  walked  with  melancholy  steps  along 
the  Boulevard, towards  the  Madeleine.  Think- 
ing of  how  to  pass  the  long  afternoon,  the 
idea  suddenly  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  if 
my  friend  Freycinet  was  not  at  that  moment 


*  Mr.  Lasserrc  has,  in  the  original,  a  photo-engrav- 
ing of  this  letter,  which  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to  re- 
produce.— Ed.  A.  M. 


in  Paris.  I  turned  then  along  the  quays,  tow- 
ards the  quarter  of  Gros-Caillou,  where  his 
sister  lived. 

Freycinet  had  just  arrived  that  morning, 
and  was  in  the  drawing-room  when  I  entered. 
His  first  question  was  in  regard  to  my  eyes. 

"Alas!  my  eyes  are  always  in  the  same 
state,  and  I  begin  to  think  my  sight  is  lost 
forever." 

"  But  why  do  you  not  try  the  remedy  we 
advised  you  ?  "  said  my  friend  to  me.  "  Some- 
thing or  other  gives  me  hopes  that  you  will 
be  cured." 

"Pshaw!"  I  replied;  "I  will  confess  to  you 
that,  without  proceeding  to  the  length  of  de- 
nial and  open  hostility,  I  have  no  great  faith 
in  all  these  waters  and  alleged  apparitions. 
All  that  is  possible,  and  I  have  no  positive 
objection  to  it;  but  not  having  studied  the 
question,  I  am  neither  for  nor  against  it;  it  is 
beyond  my  reach.  In  short,  I  have  no  wish 
to  have  recourse  to  the  means  you  advise  me." 

"  You  bring  forward  no  valid  objections  to 
such  a  step,"  he  replied.  "  According  to  your 
religious  principles,  you  must  believe,  and 
you  do  believe,  in  the  possibility  of  such 
things.  Such  being  the  case,  why  should 
you  not  make  the  experiment?  What  will  it 
cost  you  ?  As  I  have  told  you,  the  thing  can- 
not do  you  any  harm,  since  it  is  merely  pure 
water,  water  of  the  same  chemical  composi- 
tion as  the  most  ordinary  water.  Does  it 
not  strike  you  as  extraordinary  that  you 
should  be  advised  so  strongly  by  a  Protes- 
tant to  have  recourse  to  the  Blessed  Virgin? 
I  tell  you  beforehand  that  if  you  are  cured 
it  will  be  a  terrible  argument  against  me." 

Freycinet's  sister,  a  fervent  Catholic,  joined  ' 
her  entreaties  to  his.     I  was  driven  into  my 
last  intrenchment. 

"  Well,"  I  said  to  them,  "  I  am  going  to 
confess  the  whole  truth  to  you,  and  open  to 
you  my  whole  heart.  I  am  not  wanting  in 
faith,  but  I  have  faults,  weaknesses,  a  thou- 
sand little  wretchednesses ;  and  all  these, 
alas!  hold  firmly  to  the  quickest  and  most 
sensitive  fibres  of  my  weak  nature.  Now,  a 
miracle  such  as  the  one  of  which  I  might 
possibly  be  the  object,  would  impose  on 
me  the  obligation  of  sacrificing  everything 
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and  of  becoming  a  saint;  it  would  be  a  ter- 
rible responsibility,  and  I  am  such  a  coward 
that  I  dread  it.  If  God  cures  me,  what  will 
He  exact  from  me?  Whereas,  with  a  doc- 
tor, a  little  money  and  the  affair  is  settled. 
This  is  disgusting,  is  it  not?  But  such  is  the 
wretched  pusillanimity  of  my  heart.  You 
fancied  my  faith  was  wavering!  You  imag- 
ined that  I  feared  the  failure  of  the  miracle! 
Undeceive  yourselves.  My  fear  is  that  the 
miracle  may  succeed !  " 

My  friend  sought  to  convince  me  that  I 
exaggerated  the  responsibility — of  which  I 
spoke — as  much  on  the  one  hand  as  I  di- 
minished it  on  the  other. 

"You  are  not  less  bound  at  the  present 
moment  to  live  a  virtuous  life  than  you  would 
be,  supposing  the  event  results  as  we  imag- 
ine," he  said  to  me.  "And,  besides,  even 
should  your  cure  be  effected  by  the  hands  of 
a  physician,  it  would  not,  on  that  account,  be 
less  a  favor  from  God;  and  in  that  case  your 
scruples  would  have  the  same  reasons  for 
protesting  against  your  weaknesses  or  your 
passions." 

All  this  did  not  appear  to  me  perfectly  cor- 
rect, and  Freycinet  probably  owned  to  him- 
serf  that  his  reasoning  was  specious ;  but  he 
wished,  as  much  as  possible,  to  calm  the  ap- 
prehensions I  felt  so  keenly,  and  to  induce 
me  to  decide  on  following  the  advice  he  ten- 
dered me,  even  to  the  length  of  recalling  to 
my  mind  himself  the  grave  responsibility  with 
regard  to  which  he  was  then  endeavoring  to 
reassure  me. 

In  vain  did  I  attempt  to  combat  the  more 
and  more  pressing  entreaties  of  which  I  was 
the  object.  I  ended,  weary  of  the  conflict, 
by  promising  to  do  everything  they  wished. 

"As  soon  as  I  procure  a  secretary,"  I  said 
to  Freycinet,  "I  shall  write  to  Lourdes;  but 
I  only  arrived  to-day,  and  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  look  for  one." 

"But  I  will  act  as  your  secretary!"  ex- 
claimed my  friend. 

"  Well,  be  it  so !  To-morrow  we  will  break- 
fast together  at  the  Cafe  de  Foy.  I  will  dic- 
tate a  letter  to  you  after  breakfast." 

"Why  not  do  so  at  once?"  he  said  to  me, 
eagerly.  "In  that  case  we  gain  a  day." 


Paper  and  ink  were  placed  on  the  table. 
Freycinet  took  the  pen. 

"Well."  he  said,  "I  am  listening.  First, 
what  day  is  this?" 

"October  the  2d,"  I  replied. 

October  2,  1862,  Feast  of  the  Guardian 
Angels !  It  was  part  of  the  heavenly  plan 
that  this  letter  which  we  were  about  to  ad- 
dress to  the  Cure  of  Lourdes  should  bear  the 
same  date  as  Wladimir's  letter  already  cited. 
I  proceeded  to  dictate,  and  Freycinet  wrote: 

PARIS,  Oct.  2,  1862. 

MONSIEUR  LE  CURE  : — The  water  of  Lourdes 
works  miracles,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I 
come  to  ask  one  more.  For  two  or  three  months  my 
sight  has  become  very  weak,  I  do  not  know  through 
what  cause,  but  I  suppose  it  is  in  consequence  of 
much  occupation  of  mind  and  body.  It  has  become 
impossible  for  me  to  read  or  write  without  experi- 
encing, at  the  first  lines,  such  fatigue  as  to  prevent 
me  from  continuing.  I  have  consulted  the  two  most 
distinguished  specialists  in  Paris — Doctors  Desmares 
and  Giraud-Teulon.  Their  remedies  have  done  no 
good,  and  sometimes  they  seem  to  increase  the  evil. 

In  this  state  I  come  to  ask  you,  Monsieur  le  Cure\ 
to  send  me  as  soon  as  possible  the  quantity  of  water 
of  Lourdes  you  judge  necessary  for  my  affliction.  I 
shall  prepare  myself  to  use  it  with  the  dispositions 
that  God  wishes  us  to  possess  in  order  to  obtain  so 
great  a  favor.  And  I  hope  that  this  privileged  water, 
in  restoring  my  sight,  will  also  cure  a  blindness  of 
soul  which  I  deplore,  without  being  able  to  remedy. 

I  shall  thank  you  also  to  send,  with  the  package, 
a  copy  of  the  circular  published  by  the  Bishop  of 
Tarbes ;  and  to  make  known  the  expenses  you  may 
incur,  and  which  I  will  defray  by  return  of  mail. 

Have  the  goodness,  Monsieur  le  Cur6,  to  accept, 
with  my  thanks,  the  assurance  of  my  most  respectful 
regards. 

"Now,"  exclaimed  Freycinet,  "the  letter 
is  written.  You  have  only  to  sign  it." 

I  took  the  pen  and  traced  my  name  and 

address : — 

HENRY  LASSFRRE, 
Rue  de  Seine,  95,  a  Paris.* 

This  letter,  written  by  Freycinet,  and  signed 
by  me,  was  immediately  posted,  f 

*  A  photo-engraving  of  this  letter  is  also  given  in 
the  original. 

f  Fifteen  years  later,  in  1877,  after  the  death  of 
Mgr.  Peyramale,  the  Cure"  of  Lourdes,  the  original  of 
this  letter  was  found  among  his  papers  and  sent  to 
me.  Thus  I  was  enabled  to  give  the  exact  words  of 
the  text,  which  I  had  forgotten.  The  word  Repondu, 
— "Answered," — written  across  the  top  of  the  first 
page,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mgr.  Peyramale. 
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Thus  ended  the  day  of  the  2d  of  October, 
1862,  the  mysterious  Feast  of  the  Guardian 
Angels.  They  had  attained  their  end,  which 
was  to  place  me  directly  in  the  hands  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes. 

The  next  day  Freycinet  came  to  my  house. 

"  My  dear  Lasserre,"  he  said  to  me,  "  now 
that  the  die  is  cast,  and  that  you  have  de- 
cided to  make  the  trial,  you  must  fulfil  the 
conditions  necessary  for  its  success,  with- 
out which  the  experiment  would  be  ut- 
terly useless.  Offer  up  the  necessary  pray- 
ers; go  to  confession,  bring  your  soul  into  a 
suitable  condition,  and  go  through  the  devo- 
tional exercises  prescribed  by  your  religion. 
You  understand  that  all  this  is  of  the  most 
vital  importance." 

"You  are  perfectly  right,"  I  replied,  "and 
I  will  do  what  you  tell  me.  But  I  must  con- 
fess you  are  a  queer  Protestant.  A  few  days 
since  you  inculcated  on  me  faith ;  now  you 
do  the  same  with  regard  to  the  practices  of 
religion.  We  have  exchanged  parts  in  a  droll 
manner,  and  any  one  overhearing  us — you 
the  Protestant,  and  I  the  Catholic — might 
well  be  astonished ;  and  I  confess,  alas !  the 
impression  produced  would  not  be  to  my  ad- 
vantage." 

"I  am  a  scientific  man,"  replied  Freycinet. 
"  As  we  are  about  to  make  an  experiment,  I 
very  naturally  wish  we  should  do  it  accord- 
ing to  the  prescribed  conditions.  I  reason 
on  this  subject  as  if  I  were  reasoning  on  phy- 
sical science  or  chemistry." 

I  declare,  to  my  shame,  that  I  did  not 
place  myself  in  the  state  of  preparation  so 
judiciously  recommended  by  my  friend.  I 
was  passing  through  a  moral  crisis,  and  I 
was,  at  the  time,  in  a  very  bad  frame  of  mind; 
my  natural  feelings  were  deeply  agitated, 
troubled,  and  inclined  to  evil.  I  recognized, 
however,  the  necessity  of  going  and  throwing 
myself  at  the  feet  of  a  priest.  But  as  I  had 
not  been  guilty  of  any  of  those  gross  and  ma- 
terial faults,  against  which  there  is  a  sudden 
reaction  in  the  mind,  I  deferred  doing  so  from 
day  to  day.  Man  rebels  more  against  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  during  the  temptation 
than  when  the  actual  comm'ssion  of  the  sin 
has  come  to  overthrow  and  humiliate  him.  It 


is,  in  fact,  more  difficult  to  combat  and  resist 
than  to  demand  pardon  after  a  defeat.  Who 
has  not  experienced  this  ? 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Our  Lady  of  the  Conception  of  Carnaxide. 


BY   B.    S. 


ON  Sunday,  the  3<Dth  of  last  September,  Lis- 
bon was  witness  of  a  great  demonstration 
of  popular  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  the 
occasion  being  the  restitution  of  the  miracu- 
lous statue  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception 
of  the  Hock  (Nossa  Senhora  da  Conceicao  da 
Rocha)  to  the. Church  of  Carnaxide.  This 
statue  was  found  in  1822  in  the  small  village 
of  Carnaxide,  about  two  leagues  from  Lisbon, 
in  the  following  manner:  Some  boys  were 
hunting  a  hare  near  the  village,,  which  is  sit- 
uated on  the  declivity  of  a  small  mountain. 
Suddenly  hare  and  hounds  disappeared  in  a 
cavern.  The  boys  followed,  and  found  a 
grotto  regularly  hollowed  out  in  a  rock,  and 
in  a  corner  a  statue  of  our  Lady^  rudely 
carved,  about  half  a  foot  high.  ThTs  myste- 
rious statue  became  the  object  of  great  popular 
devotion.  Miracles  soon  rewarded  the  faith  of 
the  simple  villagers;  the  capital  was  roused; 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  the  nobles  of 
the  court  came  to  visit  it.  Finally,  the  Gov- 
ernment, impelled  by  the  popular  movement, 
took  possession  of  the  statue,  and  it  was  car- 
ried in  solemn  procession  to  the  cathedral 
church  in  Lisbon,  where  it  was  deposited. 

There  it  remained  until  the  3Oth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1883,  except  on  one  occasion,  in  1830, ' 
when  a  mission,  presided  over  by  the  cele- 
brated Pere  Barrelle,  S.  J.,  was  given  in  Car- 
naxide. The  statue  was  then  brought  to  Car- 
naxide with  great  pomp;  about  eight  thou- 
sand persons,  the  king,  ministers  and  gran- 
dees of.  Portugal  assisting.  It  was  then  re- 
turned to  Lisbon,  where  it  was  receive. d  by 
firing  of  cannon,  music,  ringing  of  bells,  and 
public  rejoicings.  Forty  Canons,  in  rochet 
and  stole,  bearing  lighted  candles,  bore  the 
statue  to  the  cathedral,  amid  the  almost  de- 
lirious enthusiasm  of  the  multitude. 
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A  splendid  church  was  erected  in  Carnax- 
.uul  it  was  finally  determined  by  the  Min- 
is to  grant  the  reiterated  petitions  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  to  restore  Our  Lady  of  the  Rock 
to  her  former  habitation.  Therefore,  on  the 
day  above  mentioned  an  immense  multitude 
thronged  the  old  cathedral  church  of  Lisbon 
to  take  a  last  farewell  of  their  favorite  statue. 
It  was  placed  in  one  of  the  royal  carriages, 
preceded  by  another  state  carriage,  and  es- 
corted by  a  squadron  of  cavalry ;  eight  state 
carriages,  with  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, followed.  On  arriving  at  the  Arsenal,  the 
Confraternity  of  S.  Roch,  with  a  band  of  mu- 
sic from  Carnaxide,  met  the  procession.  The 
miraculous  statue  was  placed  in  a  highly  or- 
namented barge;  another,  with  the  members 
of  the  commission,  accompanying  it.  Both 
were  taken  in  tow  by  the  steamer  Operario, 
on  which  the  bands  embarked.  The  ships  of 
war  stationed  in  the  Tagus  saluted  by  a  salvo 
of  artillery,  and  the  banks  on  both  sides 
were  lined  with  thousands  of  spectators. 
When  the  barges  landed  at  Cruz  Quebrada, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  fortress 
fired  twenty-one  guns  in  salute.  The  Com- 
missary General,  the  Municipality  of  Oci- 
ras,  the  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, having  at  its  head  the  Count  of  Santi- 
ago (great  grandson  of  Pombal !) ;  the  Confra- 
ternities of  Carnaxide,  Barcarena,  Laveiras, 
etc.,  with  their  respective  bands,  and  more 
than  i  ,000  persons,  were  drawn  up  to  receive 
it.  An  altar  had  been  prepared,  on  which 
the  statue  was  reverently  deposited;  and  a 
short  discourse,  resuming  the  history  of  its 
discovery,  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Thomas  of  Aquin.  The  procession  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Carnaxide,  escorted  by  the  captain 
and  a  squadron  of  Infantry  Battalion  No.  2. 
From  the  strand  of  Cruz  Quebrada  to  Car- 
naxide the  road  was  strewn  with  flowers  and 
ornamented  by  banners;  at  one  spot  a  beau- 
tiful triumphal  arch,  with  the  legend  "Ave 
Afarta,"  was  erected.  When  the  procession 
reached  the  grotto,  where  two  triumphal 
arches  and  a  royal  pavilion  had  been  prepared, 
it  was  received  by  a  guard  of  honor  from  the 
first  regiment  of  infantry,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Snr.  Fontes;  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 


rior, Snr.  Thomas  Ribeiro;  General  Macedo, 
the  Counts  of  Mesquitella  and  Alcac,oras,  and 
many  other  distinguished  persons.  The  king 
arrived  shortly  after  and  assisted  at  the  sol- 
emn Te  Dtum,  which  was  sung  as  our  Lady 
was  placed  in  her  temple,  and  at  the  sermon 
preached  by  Father  Borjes.  More  than  4,000 
people,  200  carriages,  several  squadrons  of 
lancers  and  foot-soldiers,  and  numerous  bands 
of  music  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  festi- 
val. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people;  and  in  these  days,  when  infidelity 
has  made  such  rapid  and  terrifying  progress 
in  Portugal,  it  is  truly  consoling  to  see  that 
all  its  efforts  have  not  succeeded  in  ignoring 
that  tender  love  for  the  Holy  Mother  of  God 
which  seems  ingrained  in  the  Portuguese 
people.  May  it  long  be  their  shield ! 


Catholic  Notes. 


By  order  of  Leo  XIII,  a  copy  has  been  made 
of  the  authentic  document  decreeing  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
It  is  in  Latin  characters,  on  sheets  of  parchment, 
artistically  decorated  and  bound,  and  is  subscribed 
by  the  Pope's  own  hand,  "Ad  fuluram  ret  memo- 
riam."  It  will  be  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum.   

We  are  in  receipt  of  an  interesting  letter  from 
a  subscriber  in  Shanghai,  giving  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  Tso  Sai,  a  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  China,  of  which  a  description  (by  the 
same  writer)  was  given  in  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  a 
year  or  two  ago.  It  is  served  by  the  Jesuit  Fa- 
thers, zealous  promoters  of  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  God  the  world  over,  and  is  a  favorite  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  Chinese  Christians : 

"  During  the  hour  between  my  arrival  and  retire- 
ment" [writes  our  correspondent]  "I  was  the  happy 
witness  of  what  I  had  never  seen  before, — a  serenade 
to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes !  The  approaches  and  vi- 
cinity of  the  beautiful  shrine  were  festooned  with 
lanterns  and  banners.  The  Rev.  Fathers,  scholastics, 
and  seminarians  were  grouped  at  one  side,  in  the 
shelter  of  the  trees,  singing  hymns,  while  a  number  of 
Chinese  gentlemen,  stationed  immediately  in  front, 
were  setting  off  fireworks.  There  were  no  women 
present — probably  not  allowed — so  that  the  only  fe- 
male form  visible  was  the  magnificent  life-size  statue 
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of  ( >ur  Lady  of  Lourdes.  It  was  a  touching  tribute 
to  our  beloved  Queen.  Here,  on  an  eminence  rising 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  extent  of  prairie  land,  were 
grouped  a  large  number  of  priests,  gathered  from  al- 
most every  nation,  and  all  attired  as  Chinamen — even 
to  the  qusue, — with  their  flocks  of  Chinese  doing 
honor  to  the  Mother  of  the  World's  Redeemer.  If, 
as  I  believe,  I  was  the  only  secular  foreigner  present, 
I  was  also,  I  am  sure,  the  only  American  there." 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  famous  Morgue 
of  Paris  was  originated  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
(Fil/es  Hospitalieres)  of  St.  Catharine,  who  used 
to  take  charge  of  the  un<  laimed  and  unknown 
dead,  and  bury  them  at  their  own  expense.  The 
usual  number  of  bodies  brought  there  each  day  is 
seven  or  eight.  Most  of  them  are  fished  out  of 
the  Seine,  near  the  bank  of  which  the  Morgue  is 
situated.  It  has  been  determined  to  remove  it 
to  the  Caserne  de  la  Cite. 


The  Catholic  Chronicle,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  in 
a  notice  of  certain  of  its  contemporaries,  has  a 
reference  to  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  which  we  feel 
sure  will  be  read  with  grateful  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise. A  Protestant  minister  who  would  recom- 
mend such  a  work  as  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  cannot 
be  "  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God."  We  heartily 
thank  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  for  his  kind 
words,  and  for  recording  such  an  edifying  inci- 
dent: 

"  Some  of  our  Catholic  contemporaries  are  exhibiting 
very  manifest  signs  of  success.  THE  "AvE  MAKIA," 
for  instance,  has  donned  a  new  mantle,  and  shows 
other  signs  of  success  in  the  cause  of-  God  and  His 
Blessed  Mother.  THE  " AVE  MARIA"  deserves  the 
greatest  success,  and  it  must  be  most  pleasing  to 
Mary  in  heaven  to  know  that  it  is  succeeding. 

"  By  the  by,  in  this  connection  let  us  say  that  we 
heard,  a  few  days  ago,  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  who 
was  in  this  city  on  a  brief  visit  to  a  Catholic  friend, 
saying,  when  he  was  informed  that  his  friend  was  not 
a  subscriber  to  THE  "AvE  MARIA":  'What!  don't 
you  take  THE  'AvE  MARIA  '  ?  Why,  1  am  surprised 
to  find  that  any  Catholic  would  be  without  that  beauti- 
ful little  magazine.'" 

The  intelligence  of  the  recent  frightful  catas- 
trophe at  Belleville,  111., — the  total  destruction  by 
fire  of  the  Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, with  a  loss  of  upward  of  twenty-five  lives, — 
has  caused  universal  horror  and  pain.  The  fire 
was  noticed  about  \\y2  p.  m.,  when  all  in  the 
Academy  were  asleep.  It  started  in  the  base- 
ment, and  when  discovered  the  floor  above  was 
all  ablaze.  Volumes  of  smoke  rapidly  poured 
through  the  stairways,  corridors  and  halls  of  the 


building,  and  by  the  time  the  inmates  were  thor- 
oughly aroused  all  the  avenues  of  escape  were 
filled  with  the  blinding  smoke.  Besides  the  Sis- 
ters, there  were  sixty  pupils  in  the  convent,  most 
of  whom  were  saved.  Notwithstanding  the  panic, 
the  Sisters  worked  heroically  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  but  their  efforts  proved  unavailing,  and 
many  of  them,  among  whom  was  the  Sister  Su- 
perior, perished  in  the  burning  building.  The 
latter  might  have  saved  herself,  for  when  the  fire 
was  first  raging  she  was  in  the  lower  dormitory, 
from  which  all  escaped  except  herself.  The  oth- 
ers descended  the  ladder  to  a  place  of  safety,  but 
her  only  thought  was  to  save  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren intrusted  to  her  care.  When  the  ruins  were 
searched  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  hers  seemed 
to  be  the  centre  of  a  ghastly  circle.  On  account 
of  the  intense  cold,  the  work  of  the  firemen  was 
greatly  retarded;  they  had  no  ladders — strange 
t0  say — and  could  therefore  give  no  help  to  those 
imprisoned  by  the  fire  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  catas- 
trophe, one  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  heeded 
everywhere, — to  construct  new  buildings  after 
such  a  plan  as  to  minimize  the  causes  of  a  confla- 
gration, and  to  provide  ample  means  ~6f  escape 
in  structures  already  existing. 

Eternal  rest  to  the  souls  of  those  who  suffered 
such  a  frightful  death,  and  may  Heaven  avert  sim- 
ilar disasters ! 

Correspondence  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Lon- 
don Tablet  reveals  the  shocking  fact  that  the 
custom  has  become  apparently  common,  on  the 
Continent  and  elsewhere,  of  Protestant  Anglican 
ministers  palming  themselves  off  as  priests  upon 
unsuspecting  and  unsophisticated  congregations  of 
Catholics.  One  of  these  impostors  boasted  to  a 
Catholic  layman  of  celebrating  ''Mass"  on  Cal- 
vary! 

A  colossal  painting  representing  the  deliverance 
of  Vienna  from  the  Turks  by  Sobieski,  King  of 
Poland,  was  lately  presented  to  the  Holy  Father 
by  a  deputation  of  Poles  from  Cracow,  among 
them  the  artist,  Matezko. 


The  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  a 
day  of  obligation  in  Canada,  and  also  a  statutory 
holiday  in  the  public  service. 


The  report  of  the  Franciscans  of  the  Holy  Land 
for  the  period  1847-1881  \\ill  show  13,963  abjura- 
tions received,  either  Schismatics  or  Protestants, 
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and  1,105  baptisms  of  adults,  either  Jews  or  Mus- 
sulmans, total  15,068  wandering  sheep  brought 
back  to  the  fold,  which  will  appear  business-like 
enough,  when  it  is  reflected  how  many  difficulties 
beset  a  missioner's  path  in  those  lands  of  blind 
fanaticism. — Indo-European  Correspondence. 


A  genuine  Rembrandt  has  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
is  pronounced  to  be  superior  to  the  one  in  the 
Louvre,  valued  at  500,000  francs. 


The  sudden  death  in  Boston,  on  the  3d  inst., 
of  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh,  of  the  diocese  of 
Hartford,  is  deeply  regretted  by  friends  and  ad- 
mirers all  over  the  country.  He  was  a  zealous, 
efficient,  and  worthy  priest.  The  cause  of  tem- 
perance and  of  Irish  emancipation  lose  in  him  a 
prudent  though  zealous  advocate ;  the  diocese  of 
Hartford,  an  excellent  priest;  and  God's  poor,  a 
friend  always  ready  to  console  and  help  them. 

May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  venerable  Fa- 
ther Kramer,  one  of  the  oldest  priests  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Cincinnati.  His  demise  occurred  on 
New  Year's  Day,  at  the  Boys'  Protectory,  near 
Delphi,  Ohio. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


We  regret  not  to  have  been  able  to  mail  the 
Index  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  at  the  time  an- 
nounced. Press  of  work,  and  illness  among  the 
employees  of  the  office,  have  retarded  many 
things.  We  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  correspond- 
ents. 


A  Treasury  for  Devotees  of  Art.* 


1AHREE  beautiful  numbers  of  this  excellent 
periodical — for  November,  December,  and 
January — claim  our  attention.  In  the  Novem- 
ber number  there  is  another  of  those  charming 
designs  of  wild  flowers,  by  Kappa,  for  dessert 
plates — the  blood  root,  and  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all ;  for  the  forms  in  this  wonderful  flower 
are  specially  adapted  to  decoration.  The  wild 
geranium  in  the  December  number  is  not  quite 
so  distinctive,  but  the  elegant  jewel-weed  of  our 
brooks  in  August  has  won  justice  from  the  artist 
in  the  January  number.  If  our  ladies  would  only 
color  such  designs  from  nature,  how  much  they 
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would  gain  !  Dear  ladies,  try  this  as  the  spring 
comes  on,  if  you  are  painting  china  ;  and  do  not 
spoil  these  designs  by  attempting  to  color  them 
from  descriptions,  or  even  memory.  But  the  spe- 
cial pleasure  of  the  November  number  is  the  arti- 
cle upon  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  with  illustrations  of 
his  style.  Of  these  illustrations  the  precedence 
must  be  given  to  the  frieze  designed  by  Mr.  Crane 
for  Miss  Catharine  Wolfe's  mansion  at  Newport, 
R.  I. ;  and  this  not  only  for  its  great  merit,  but 
because  it  illustrates  for  an  American  mansion  an 
American  poem,  "The  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  by 
an  American  poet,  Mr.  Longfellow,  for  the  very- 
seashore  on  which  the  skeleton  in  armor  was  found. 
The  only  link  wanting  to  make  this  a  matter  of 
national  congratulation  is  the  American  artist. 
But  even  this  we  trust  to  see  supplied  in  future  gen- 
erations, and  perhaps  in  our  own.  The  richness 
of  our  legendary  lore  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
us,  and  people  even  talk  about  Father  Marquette 
as  a  subject  for  sculpture.  Mr.  Crane  is  known 
in  this  country  almost  entirely  by  his  pictures  il- 
lustrating juvenile  lore.  Few  have  known,  how- 
ever, how  much  his  own  little  children  have  done 
for  all  of  us,  by  furnishing  their  father  with  so 
many  graceful  models.  It  is  the  old  story  in  art : 
draw  well,  interpret  well,  the  subjects  within  your 
reach,  and  you  have  done  what  nobody  else,  per- 
haps, has  ever  done  so  well,  and  you  become  fa- 
mous ;  just  as  Walter  Crane  has  become  famous 
by  drawing  his  children  so  sedulously,  from  his 
first  little  baby,  born  in  Rome,  to  the  last  one  danc- 
ing over  the  shaven  lawn  at  Beaumont  Lodge. 
All  the  numbers  contain  effective  and  symbolical 
designs  for  wood  carving,  which  may  serve  not  only 
as  models,  but,  what  is  far  better,  as  suggestions 
for  those  who  work  in  this  manner.  We  will  say 
now  that  artistic  work  in  wood  has  but  just  begun 
in  this  country.  While  our  treasures  in  marble 
are  scarcely  allowed  to  see  the  light,  our  wonder- 
ful woods  are  the  envy  of  the  nations ;  and  we, 
merely  from  a  lack  of  artistic  knowledge  to  use  it, 
are  allowing  the  golden  opportunity  to  slip  by. 
A  glance  at  the  stalls  of  almost  any  cathedral  in 
Europe,  or  of  any  monastic  choir,  would  give  us 
such  examples  of  "  in-tarsia,"  or  inlaid  wood-work, 
as  should  set  all  our  enthusiasm  on  fire.  But  these 
designs  are  as  precious  as  the  woods,  and  some- 
times give  the  whole  childhood  and  ministry  of 
our  Lord;  not  mere  nuts  or  grapes  or  flowers, 
however  we  may  work  them  into  symbols.  Amer- 
ican girls!  instead  of  carving  these  monotonous 
varieties,  try  your  hand  at  inlaid  figures,  sacred 
and  beautiful,  in  the  woods  of  your  native  land. 
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In  the  January  number  is  an.  article  on  Bar- 
tholdi,  and  the  colossal  statue  of  Liberty,  on  Bed- 
loe's  Island  in  New  York  harbor.  But  our  own 
peaceful  department  has  not  l>een  overlooked.  In 
the  December  number  are  two  mitres,  not  as  ex- 
traordinary or  artistic  as  those  given  in  a  former 
number,  with  their  grouped  figures,  but  belonging, 
one  of  them  to  Philippe  de  Dreux,  Bishop  ol 
Beauvais  in  1175;  the  other  was  worn  by  the 
saint,  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sens.  The  January 
number  contains  two  portions  of  a  very  beautiful 
French  lambrequin  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the 
Spitzer  collection.  We  ask  special  attention  to 
the  J  H  S  in  a  plain  circle,  attached  to  the  ara- 
besques in  a  manner  which  marks  the  elegant  de^ 
signer.  We  must  here  expre.ss  our  pleasure  at  learn- 
ing, from  the  Rev.  Editor  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA," 
that  The  Art  Amateur's  list  of  subscribers  has 
been  increased  by  its  specimens  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal embroidery;  and  would  add  what  has  often 
occurred  to  us  to  speak  of  in  relation  to  convent 
subscribers,  which  is,  that  while  very  many  pages 
of  The  Amateur  can  have  no  possible  interest  for 
convent  schools  or  embroidery  rooms,  yet  those 
which  are  useful  can  be  detached  very  easily,  and 
thus  made  to  serve  their  purpose  without  detriment 
to  any  taste,  however  scrupulous. 

ELIZA  ALLEN  STARR. 


Obituary. 


MRS.    ELIZABETH    HURLEY. 

The  death  of  this  venerable  Catholic  lady,  which 
occurred  in  New  York  on  the  3oth  ult.,  will  be 
sad  news  to  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  A  truly  Chris- 
tian woman,  her  home  was  a  congenial  resting- 
place  for  priests  and  religious  arriving  in  New 
York  from  across  the  water ;  and  it  was  her  great- 
est delight  to  minister  to  their  wants.  Her  death 
was  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  holy  life. 
Though  seventy-two  years  of  age,  she  never  missed 
attending  daily  Mass,  celebrated  at  an  early  hour, 
and  was  a  strict  observer  of  every  precept  of  our 
holy  Faith.  She  lived  up  to  her  religion,  and 
when  death  came  its  strengthening  Sacraments 
and  sweet  consolations  were  not  wanting.  A  zeal- 
ous friend  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  we  feel  sure  its 
readers  will  not  forget  her  in  their  charitable  pray- 
ers, as  well  as  many  others  who  have  reason  to  re- 
member her  with  affectionate  gratitude. 

May  she  rest  in  jjeace ! 


youth's  Department. 


A  Martyrdom  in  Japan. 


A    LITTLE   BOY    DIES  LIKE  OUR    SAVIOUR. 


ON  Simon  was  one  of  the  great- 
est commanders  in  Japan  and 
a  fervent  Christian,  as  were  also 
his  mother  Joanna,  and  his  wife 
Agnes.     The  judge,  although 
a  pagan,  was  a  friend  of  Simon's, 
and  tried  every  means  to  persuade 
him  to  renounce,  or  at  least  to  dis- 
semble, his  religion,  in  order  to  save 
himself  and  his  family.    But  as  he  would  not 
yield,  the  judge  declared  that  he  could  not 
avoid  sentencing  him  to  death,  on  account  of 
the  strict  orders  of  the  Emperor,  who  had 
condemned  him  to  be  beheaded  unless  he 
denied  Christ. 

Full  of  joy,  Simon  entered  the  hall  where 
he  was  to  be  executed.  Prostrating  himself 
before  an  image  of  our  Saviour,  which  he 
carried  in  his  hands,  he  touched  the  ground 
with  his  forehead,  in  token  of  his  "readiness 
to  lay  down  his  life.  Then,  rising,  he  pro- 
nounced the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  offer- 
ing his  neck  at  the  same  time  to  the  execu- 
tioner. His  head  was  separated  from  the 
body  at  one  stroke.  His  mother,  who  stood 
by  bathed  in  tears,  approached  the  body  of 
her  son,  and,  taking  his  head  into  her  hands, 
kissed  it  respectfully,  saying:  "O  precious 
head,  now  crowned  with  glory !  O  fortunate 
Simon,  what  a  happiness  for  you  to  have  given 
your  life  for  Him  who  gave  His  for  you  !  O  ' 
my  God!  who  didst  sacrifice  Thy  only  Son 
for  my  salvation,  accept  the  sacrifice  of  my 
on,  who  has  just  been  offered  up  for  Thee !  " 
Agnes,  the  martyr's  wife,  animated  with 
the  same  spirit,  also  kissed  her  husband's 
head  tenderly,  and  said,  between  her  sobs : 
'  Happy  am  I,  O  my  God !  whose  husband  is 
a  martyr  now  reigning  with  Thee  in  heaven  ! 
Dear  husband,  generous  martyr!  now  that 
thou  art  with  God,  remember  us !  Call  me 
to  thee  speedily,  that  I  may  see  and  bless 
forever  the  Father  of  mercies  I " 
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It  is  usual  in  Japan  that  when  the  head  of 
a  family  is  condemned  to  death,  all  its  mem- 
bers are  made  to  share  the  same  fate.  Next 
morning,  at  daybreak,  feeling  assured  that  it 
was  to  be  the  last  day  of  their  lives,  the  holy 
women  betook  themselves  to  prayer,  reciting 
the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  before  her 
image.  They  were  in  such  good  spirits  that  the 
pagans  were  in  admiration  of  their  fortitude. 
But  what  added  still  more  to  their  happiness 
was,  that  the  judge  granted  them  the  favor 
to  die  in  company  with  a  friend  named  Mag- 
dalen, whose  husband  had  also  been  put  to 
death  the  previous  day. 

The  latter  had  a  little  son  named  Louis, 
seven  years  of  age,  who  was  also  condemned 
to  death.  When  the  holy  women  met,  they 
tenderly  embraced  each  other,  and,  shedding 
tears  of  joy,  thanked  the  Lord  for  the  in- 
effable grace  about  to  be  bestowed  on  them. 
"What  a  happiness,"  they  exclaimed,  "to  die 
on  a  cross  like  our  Saviour !  " 

Then  Magdalen,  turning  to  little  Louis, 
said  to  him  :  "  My  son,  we  are  going  to  your 
father  in  heaven.  When  you  are  on  the  cross, 
with  your  arms  stretched  out,  remember  to 
keep  saying:  Jesus  and  Mary."  The  boy  an- 
swered: "I  will  not  forget,  my  dear  mother. 
I  will  repeat  those  names  as  long  as  I  have 
life."  Magdalen,  seeing  how  resolute  this 
tender  child  was,  kissed  him,  and  wept  over 
him,  her  tears  flowing  abundantly,  rather 
from  joy  than  from  sorrow. 

The  Governor  deferred  the  execution  till 
night,  fearing  a  tumult  of  the  people.  When 
he  thought  it  late  enough,  he  sent  orders  to 
the  holy  women  to  prepare  for  their  depart- 
ure. They  came  forth  from  their  dwellings, 
dressed  in  their  finest  garments.  At  the  door 
they  found  three  palanquins,  which  the  Gov- 
ernor had  ordered  for  them,  because  of  their 
nobility.  "Alas!"  one  of  them  exclaimed, 
"Jesus,  my  Saviour,  in  going  to  Calvary, 
went  afoot,  exhausted  though  He  was ;  and 
shall  I,  a  miserable  creature,  be  carried  in  a 
litter !  "  She  was  very  earnest  in  requesting 
that  she  might  walk  ;  but  the  guards  told  her 
that  the  Governor's  orders  must  be  obeyed. 

Reaching  the  place  of  execution,  they 
found  four  crosses  prepared.  They  knelt 


down  to  salute  them,  thanking  our  Lord  for 
the  honor  bestowed  upon  them  of  being  raised 
on  the  cross, — the  altar  on  which  He  Himself 
was  offered  up  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

The  first  to  be  placed  on  the  cross  was  the 
oldest,  Joanna,  the  mother  of  Simon.  She 
was  a  woman  of  heroic  courage  and  virtue. 
Turning  around,  she  addressed  the  people, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
guards,  had  gathered  in  great  numbers  to 
witness  the  execution.  "My  dear  friends," 
she  said,  "you  see  me  in  a  condition  in  which 
I  could  not  tell  you  a  falsehood :  I  am  on 
the  point  of  appearing  before  God.  Now  I 
declare  to  you  that  there  is  no  religion  in  the 
world  wherein  men  can  be  saved  except  the 
Christian  religion.  I  conjure  you,  therefore, 
with  my  very  heart,  to  open  your  eyes  to  the 
truth,  and  to  renounce  the  worship  of  false 
gods.  As  to  those  among  you  who  have  had 
the  happiness  to  receive  baptism,  persevere 
generously ;  let  not  death  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  you  ;  there  is  nothing  so  sweet  as  to 
die  for  Him  who  has  given  His  life  for  us." 
She  wished  to  continue;  but  the  officer  of 
the  law,  fearing  that  there  might  be  some 
commotion  amongst  the  people,  seized  his 
lance,  and  struck  her  such  a  blow  in  the  left 
side  that,  transpiercing  her  body,  the  iron 
appeared  through  her  right  shoulder.  A 
stream  of  blood  immediately  gushed  forth, 
and  her  blessed  soul  flew  up  to  heaven. 

The  second  to  be  placed  on  the  cross  was 
Magdalen.  She  was  bound  very  tightly,  and 
this  caused  her  great  sufferings.  Instead  of 
complaining,  however,  she  returned  thanks 
to  God.  What  she  suffered  in  body  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  her  fears  for  her  little 
son  Louis,  whom  they  were  about  to  put  to 
death  before  her  eyes.  Seeing  them  tying 
his  mother,  the  child  came  forward  of  his 
own  accord  to  be  fastened  to  his  cross  like 
her.  Some  one  asked  him:  "Are  you  not 
afraid  ? "  "  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  do  not 
fear  death.  I  wish  to  die  a  martyr  with  my 
•mother."  Then  the  executioners  seized  him 
and  fastened  him  to  a  little  cross  which  had 
been  prepared  opposite  that  of  his  mother. 
The  innocent  victim,  being  raised  in  the  air, 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  mother,  and  the 
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mother  kept  looking  at  him.  "  We  are  going 
to  heaven,  my  dear  child,"  said  she.  "  Keep 
up  your  courage.  Do  not  forget  to  say :  Jesus, 
Mary !  "  The  child  pronounced  the  sacred 
names,  and  his  mother  repeated  them,  and 
thus  they  continued  a  sort  of  litany  which 
must  have  filled  the  angels  with  delight, 
whilst  it  caused  all  present  to  weep.  When 
they  had  been  left  thus  for  some  time,  the 
executioner  raised  his  lance,  and  aimed  a  blow 
at  the  child's  side.  He  missed  his  aim  ;  but  if 
the  boy  escaped  the  thrust,  it  pierced  his 
mother's  heart.  She  cried  out  to  him  :  "Cour- 
age, my  son  !  courage!"  Wonderful  tore- 
late  the  child  hardly  took  notice  of  the  stroke 
— did  not  utter  a  scream,  but  awaited  quietly 
till  the  executioner  aimed  a  second  stroke  at 
him.  This  time  the  body  of  the  little  martyr 
was  pierced  through,  and  his  soul  took  its 
flight  to  heaven.  He  died  like  his  Saviour, 
under  the  eyes  of  his  mother.  Immediately 
the  executioner  approached  the  mother,  and, 
with  the  lance  still  warm  and  dripping  with 
the  blood  of  her  little  son,  struck  her  a  blow 
that  united  their  souls  in  heaven. 

There  remained  only  Agnes.  Not  one  of 
the  ministers  of  justice  wished  to  lay  hands 
on  her.  They  seemed  like  men  that  had 
lost  their  strength.  She  tried  to  inspire  them 
with  courage,  but  they  remained  motionless, 
and  sobbed  with  the  crowd.  The  holy  woman, 
seeing  their  weakness,  stretched  herself  out 
on  her  cross.  Still  the  soldiers  would  not 
fasten  her,  though  repeatedly  commanded  by 
their  officer  to  do  so.  Finally,  some  of  the 
idolaters,  moved  by  the  hope  of  reward,  or 
by  the  hatred  of  Christianity,  tied  her,  and 
raised  up  the  cross.  As  none  of  the  soldiers 
would  strike  the  fatal  blow,  the  same  idolaters 
that  had  fastened  her  to  the  cross  undertook 
this  cruel  office;  but  as  they  were  not  ac- 
customed to  handle  the  lance,  they  struck 
and  gashed  her  repeatedly  before  inflicting  a 
mortal  wound.  During  this  butchery,  Agnes 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  -picture  of  the  Ecce 
Homo,  which  one  of  the  Christians  held  be- 
fore her.  Finally,  struck  to  the  heart,  she 
yielded  her  soul  to  God. 

These  martyrdoms  took  place  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1603. 


The  Broken  Promise. 


BY  ELIZABETH   KING,  AUTHOR   Of  "  KEIGHLEY  HALL 
AND  OTHER  TALES,"   "DENIS  MILES,"   ETC,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  IU. 

The  hospital  was  not  far  distant  from  Mr. 
Millwood's  house,  and  the  cab,  which  had 
been  kept  waiting,  soon  conveyed  him  thither. 
The  house  surgeon  said  his  patient  was  better, 
and  now  conscious,  but  needed  to  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet,  as  he  feared  any  excitement 
might  bring  on  a  return  of  her  fainting  fit. 
"She  is  very  emaciated,  sir,"  he  continued. 
"  It  appears  to  be  one  of  those  starvation  cases, 
and  she  has  evidently  seen  better  days." 

Mr.  Millwood  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
"  Let  me  see  her,  if  possible,"  he  said ;  "  if 
you  think  it  will  not  endanger  her  life." 

"  If  you  are  the  gentleman  who  picked  her 
up  when  she  fell,  and  took  her  little  boy 
home  with  you,  I  think  it  will  do  her  good 
to  see  you.  The  names  of  Louis  and  Charlie 
have  been  on  her  lips  frequently  since  she  re- 
covered consciousness.  They  are  the  names 
of  her  child  and  some  other  relative,  no  cloubt, 
with  whom  you  might  kindly  communicate." 

"Let  me  see  her  at  once,"  groaned  Mr. 
Millwood;  and.  following  the  doctor  up  the 
broad  staircase,  he  was  soon  in  the  accident 
ward.  His  heart  beat  quick  as  he  passed  up 
the  room,  between  the  rows  of  beds  on  each 
side.  He  had  never  before  been  in  a  hospital. 
He  dared  not  look  at  the  pale,  suffering  faces 
that  lay  there, — some  looking  at  him  list- 
lessly, others  with  closed  eyes,  weary  with 
pain,  longing  for  sweet  sleep,  or  for  the 
morning  light.  The  house  surgeon  stopped 
at  last  at  the  top  of  the  room,  where  stood  a 
bed  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest.  "  Don't 
stay  long,  sir,"  he  whispered,  as  he  departed. 

"Albinia,"  murmured  Mr.  Millwood,  in  a 
voice  almost  inaudible,  as  he  bent  over  the 
sick  woman  in  intense  agony. 

"You  know  me,  then,  Charlie,  thank  God  ! 
It  was  the  shock  as  I  recognized  you,  brother, 
that  made  me  faint.  Take  care  of  my  boy. 
Let  him  have  the  dog  soon.  To  lose  us  both 
at  once  would  break  his  heart." 
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"Yes,  yes:  anything  you  want  shall  be 
done.  Don't  talk  any  more.  I  will  come 
again  early  in  the  morning." 

"  Ah !  come  early,  or  it  may  be  too  late. 
Here,  take  this  packet.  I  have  always  hoped 
it  might  meet  your  eye,  if  I  died  before  my 
child.  It  will  prove  I  am  your  sister  Albinia, 
if  you  should  have  any  doubt.  I  have  lately 
carried  it  about  with  me,  in  case  I  should 
meet  you,  intending  to  give  it  to  you  for 
Louis's  sake.  I  have  long  prayed  that  we 
might  meet  again  on  earth,  even  if  we  should 
part  again  forever." 

"And  God  has  answered  your  prayer. 
Forgive  me,  Albinia;  and  may  God  help  me 
to  make  all  the  reparation  I  can  !  " 

"  Forgive  you !  Oh,  yes,  dear  brother. 
We  have  both  been  wrong." 

"  No,  no !  I  have  been  the  only  one  really 
to  blame.  But  I  must  not  stay  longer.  The 
doctor  says  quiet  is  necessary  for  you.  Try 
to  rest,  for  your  child's  sake, — may  I  add  for 
mine?"  replied  Mr.  Millwood,  with  a  faint 
smile,  as  he  pressed  his  sister's  wasted  hand, 
and  hurried  away. 

Taking  with  him  the  policeman  who  had 
conveyed  his  sister  to  the  hospital,  Mr.  Mill- 
wood went  at  once  to  her  lodging.  It  was 
in  one  of  those  dull,  but  tidy,  streets,  at  the 
back  of  a  great  thoroughfare,  where  the  re- 
spectable toilers  of  London — many  of  them 
needlewomen— earn  a  scanty  subsistence, 
hidden  from  the  world  of  wealth  and  grandeur 
by  which  they  are  closely  surrounded.  Like 
the  root  of  a  beautiful  flower,  these  same  toil- 
ers dwell  and  work  unseen,  while  they  pro- 
duce the  gorgeous  or  delicate  fabric,  the  rich 
embroidery,  the  elegant  robe,  and  the  costly 
jewelry  that  go  to  adorn  the  rich. 

When  the  landlady  of  the  house  where  his 
sister  had  lodged,  answered  Mr.  Millwood's 
gentle  knock,  she  shrank  back  in  alarm  when 
she  saw  the  constable  by  his  side. 

"You  have  nothing  to  fear,"  said  Mr.  Mill- 
wQod ;  "  but  we  have  come  on  a  sad — a  painful 
errand.  Your  lodger,  Mrs.  Le  Breton,  has  met 
with  an  accident,  and  now  lies  in  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital.  I  have  taken  her  blind  boy  to  my 
house.  Both  mother  and  child  are  anxious 
about  their  dog,  and  I  have  come  to  take  him." 


"  Oh,  I  am  sorry ! "  replied  the  good  woman 
"She  was  a  good,  quiet  lodger.  She  never 
gave  me,  or  any  one  in  the  house,  any  trouble. 
For  the  child's  sake  I  am  glad.  Things 
could  not  have  gone  on  long  as  they  have. 
It  made  my  heart  ache  to  see  that  dear  soul 
growing  thinner  and  paler  every  day." 

Mr.  Millwood  hastened  up-stairs.  Every 
word  cut  him  to  the  heart.  As  he  placed 
the  key  of  the  room  in  the  lock,  there  was  a 
low  whine  from  the  faithful  watcher  within  ; 
but  as  he  and  the  constable  entered,  the  dog 
growled,  and  stood  at  bay,  evidently  deter- 
mined to  prevent  their  further  advance  into 
the  room.  "  Down,  Bunnie !  down  ! "  cried 
Mr.  Millwood. 

At  the  sound  of  his  own  name,  there  was 
a  puzzled  look  in  the  dog's  face ;  but  he 
would  not  let  the  intruders  advance  an  inch. 

"We  shall  never  get  him  to  go  with  us, 
sir,"  said  the  constable  ;  "if  we  make  the  at- 
tempt, he  will  bite  us.  The  only  way  to  do 
will  be  to  bring  his  little  blind  master  to  him." 

"A  good  idea,"  replied  Mr.  Millwood.  "I 
will  go  at  once." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Millwood 
returned  with  Louis.  There  was  the  same 
low  whine  from  the  poor  captive  within  as 
the  key  was  again  placed  in  the  lock  ;  then  -a 
loud  bark.  He  had  recognized  his  master's 
step,  and  now  bounded  round  him  with  de- 
light. The  next  instant  he  looked  wistfully 
in  the  child's  face,  then  ran  to  the  door,  and 
returned  with  a  questioning  look  in  his  eyes, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "Where  is  she,  my  kind 
mistress  ?  "  Then  he  ran  out  again,  peeped 
through  the  banisters, and  came  back  to  Louis 
with  a  piteous  cry.  The  boy  had  never  before 
gone  out  with  his  mother  and  returned  alone. 

"  He  is  whining  for  ma  mere"  said  the  boy, 
and,  as  he  touched  his  mother's  vacant  chair, 
he  burst  into  tears,  crying:  "O  Bunnie! 
Bunnie !  we  shall  never  see  her  again." 

"  Cheer  up,  little  one ! "  said  the  policeman. 
"  I've  seen  many  a  dog  fret  like  that  when 
the  master's  been  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 
I've  seen  many  a  sad  scene," — what  police- 
man hasn't? — "but  ne'er  a  one  with  such  a 
bright  lookout  as  you  have.  Your  mother 
will  get  better,  1  warrant.  There's  poverty 
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enough,  but  nothing  revolting  here,  sir," 
added  the  constable,  addressing  Mr.  Mill- 
wood, as  he  glanced  round  the  clean  but 
scantily  furnished  room ;  the  few  articles  in 
it  being,  however,  relics  of  better  days. 

As  Louis  opened  the  only  cupboard  in  the 
room,  to  get  the  dog's  collar  and  chain,  Mr. 
Millwood  shuddered  as  he  observed  that  there 
was  not  a  morsel  of  food  in  it  save  a  scrap  of 
bread.  "  Make  haste,  my  boy,"  he  said,  as 
Louis,  possessed  of  his  faithful  friend  and 
guide,  made  for  the  door,  anxious  to  get  down- 
stairs first,  to  say  good-bye  to  his  kind  land- 
lady. Many  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter,  and, 
what  he  cared  for  still  more,  many  a  bone 
and  scrap  for  Bunnie,  had  she  slipped  into 
the  blind  boy's  hand,  as  he  passed  her  door. 

"  God  bless  you,  Louis !  I'm  loth  to  part 
with  you  ;  only  for  your  own  sake  I'm  glad." 

"Don't  cry,  Miss  Hayes,"  said  Louis,  as 
the  tears  of  the  kind  woman  fell  on  the  thin 
hand  that  v/as  held  out  to  her.  "  I  will  come 
and  see  you  coon  if  ma  mere  gets  well ;  but 
if  she  dies  I  shall  die  too,  and  I  think  poor 
Bunnie  will." 

"Oh,  no,  Louis!  your  good  mother  will 
get  better,  I  hope.  I  dare  say  the  kind  gen- 
tleman up-stairs  will  take  care  of  you  both. 
And  you  will  come  and  see  me,  I  know. 
You  won't  forget  me,  as  some  folks  do  their 
old  friends  when  they  get  better  off." 

"No:  never,  Miss  Hayes!  And  if  I  grow 
to  be  a  man,  I'll — " 

Here  Louis  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Mill- 
wood, who  hurried  him  away,  and  lifted  him 
into  the  cab.  Poor  Louis  soon  found  him- 
self in  a  warm  room,  surrounded  by  every 
comfort;  but  he  sobbed  bitterly,  for  his 
mother  was  not  there. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


A  Missionary's  Escape. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  The  truth  of 
this  proverb  was  amusingly  illustrated  lately 
in  Tonquin.  Bishop  Puginier,  of  the  French 
Foreign  Mission  of  Paris,  was  taking  his  rest 
quietly  in  one  of  the  Tonquinese  villages, 
which  he  had  been  visiting  pastorally.  A 


body  of  Annamese  police  surrounded  the 
house,  and  pounced  on  the  host,  whom  they 
found  outside.  "Where  is  the  French  pon- 
tiff? "  they  shouted;  "we  were  told  he  was 
at  your  place!" 

"Of  course,"  said  the  host,  laughingly; 
"  light  your  torches,  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
catch  him!" 

"  He  is  joking,"  was  the  reply;  "the  Bishop 
must  be  off;  let  us  scour  the  country  in  pur- 
suit!" 

And  they  scattered  in  all  directions. 

"  Were  you  not  afraid  of  being  taken  at 
your  word?"  asked  the  Bishop  of  his  host, 
who  related  to  him  the  amusing  scene. 

"  No  fear  of  that,  my  lord.  Those  infidels 
are  so  accustomed  to  hear  lies,  that  they  al- 
ways believe  the  contrary  of  what  you  say. 
The  best  way  to  mislead  them  was  to  speak 
the  truth  openly.  So  I  did." — Catholic  Regis- 
ter, Hong  Kong. 


Obituary.— An  Example. 


In  Chicago,  111.,  on  the  8th  of  January,  of  ty- 
phoid pneumonia,  ROBERT  STUART  BARRETT, 
only  son  of  Anthony  S.  and  Sophia  Barrett.  Aged 
20  years  and  8  months. 

Can  we  not  say  that  a  life  of  beautiful  inno- 
cence, crowned  by  a  happy  death,  is  the  best  of 
answers  to  the  best  of  prayers  ?  Protected  in  the 
most  careful  manner  from  his  infancy,  instructed 
in  his  holy  faith,  his  baptismal  innocence  seemed 
never  to  have  been  lost.  Gay  and  amiable  in  his 
disposition,  he  was  still  steadfast  in  the  practices 
of  religion,  and  there  was  every  promise  of  a  noble 
manhood.  But  when  this  stroke  of  sickness  came, 
Robert  met  it  as  a  Christian  meets  all  dangers. 
He  asked  to  have  his  confessor  come  to  him,  and 
expressed  his  desire  to  make  a  general  confession. 
After  receiving  Extreme  Unction,  and  all  the  last 
consolations  of  his  religion,  he  said  to  his  mother : 
"Never  have  I  been  so  happy  as  at  this  moment. 
Death  is  not  only  acceptable,  but  sweet !  " 

Such  is  the  fruit  of  faith,  and  the  practice  of 
that  faith  even  to  the  young.  We  send  this  to 
the  pages  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  not  so  much  to 
laud  the  dead,  as  to  give  an  example  to  the  living, 
— to  Catholic  boys  and  Catholic  youth.  May  his 
dear  soul  rest  in  peace ! 
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A  Tribute.* 


BY   MARY    E.    MANNIX. 


TYj  OTHER  of  God,  most  holy,  on  whose  aid 

J  •  I  In  peril  never  have  I  called  in  vain, 

In  whom  my  confidence  can  equalled  be 

But  by  my  gratitude  and  love  for  thee; 

The  vow  upon  the  eve  of  battle  made 

Here  do  I  hasten  to  record  again. 

"Without  a  stain,  immaculate  thou  art! 

So  I  proclaim  thee  with  a  fervent  heart ! ' ' 
Yes:   thou  didst  guide  me  through  the  fight  that 

day, 

Through  fiery  showers  and  bristling  guns'  array, — 
All  thought  of  fear  didst  banish  from  my  breast  : 
Another  victory  I  owe  to  thee, 
Thine  and  thine  only  shall  the  glory  be; 
Mother  of  God — thy  holy  name  be  blest. 


Protestant   Opinions   of   Luther   and    the 
Reformation. 

N  his  "Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe,  in  the  I5th,  i6th  and  i/th 
Centuries,"  Mr.  Hallam,  writing  of 
Luther's  works,  says : 

"In  the  history  of  the  Reformation  Luther 
is  incomparably  the  greatest  name.  .  .  .  This 
amazing  influence  on  the  revolutions  of  his 
own  age,  and  on  the  opinions  of  mankind, 
seems  to  have  produced,  as  is  not  unnatural, 
an  exaggerated  notion  of  his  intellectual 
greatness.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that 


*  Translation  of  the  "Sonnet  to  Our  Lady"  by 
General  Verg6,  publishedjn  No.  2. 


he  wrote  his  own  language  with  force  and  pu- 
rity; and  he  is  reckoned  one  of  its  best  models. 
.  .  .  But  from  the  Latin  works  of  Luther  feu 
readers,  I  believe,  will  rise  without  disap- 
pointment. Their  intemperance,  their  coarse- 
ness, their  inelegance,  their  scurrility,  their 
wild  paradoxes,  that  menace  the  foundations 
of  religious  morality,  are  not  compensated, 
so  far  at  least  as  my  slight  acquaintance  with 
them  extends,  by  strength  or  acuteness,  and 
still  less  by  any  impressive  eloquence.  Some 
of  his  treatises,  and  we  may  instance  his  re- 
ply to  Henry  VIII,  or  the  book  'Against 
the  Falsely-Named  Order  of  Bishops,'  can 
be  described  as  little  else  than  bellowing  in 
bad  Latin.  Neither  of  these  books  displays, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  any  striking  ability.  It 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  man  of  his  vivid 
parts  fails  to  perceive  any  advantage  in  that 
close  grappling,  sentence  by  sentence,  with 
an  adversary,  which  fills  most  of  his  contro- 
versial writings  ;  and  in  scornful  irony  he  had 
no  superior.  His  epistle  to  Erasmus,  prefixed 
to  the  treatise  '  De  Servo  Arbitrio,'  is  bitterly 
insolent  in  terms  as  civil  as  he  could  use. 
But  the  clear  and  comprehensive  line  of  ar- 
gument which  enlightens  the  reader's  under- 
standing, and  resolves  his  difficulties,  is  al- 
ways wanting.  An  unbounded  dogmatism, 
resting  on  an  absolute  confidence  in  the  in- 
fallibility, practically  speaking,  of  his  own 
judgment,  pervades  his  writings;  no  indul- 
gence is  shown,  no  pause  allowed,  to  the 
hesitating;  whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  its 
decisions, — the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the 
schoolmen  and  philosophers,  the  canons  and 
councils, — are  swept  away  in  a  current  of  inv 
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petuous  declamation  ;  and  as  everything  con- 
tained in  Scripture,  according  to  Luther,  is 
easy  to  be  understood,  and  can  only  be  un- 
derstood in  his  sense,  every  deviation  from 
his  doctrine  incurs  the  anathema  of  perdition. 
'Jerome,'  he  says,  'far  from  being  rightly 
canonized,  must,  but  for  some  special  grace, 
have  been  damned  for  his  interpretation  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.'  That  the 
Zxvinglians,  as  well  as  the  whole  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  Anabaptists,  were  shut  out  by 
their  tertets  from  salvation,  is  more  than  in- 
sinuated in  numerous  passages  of  Luther's 
writings.  Yet  he  had  passed  himself  through 
several  changes  of  opinion.  In  1518,  he  re- 
jected auricular  confession;  in  1520,  it  was 
both  useful  and  necessary;  not  long  after- 
wards it  was  again  laid  aside.  I  have  found 
it  impossible  to  reconcile  or  to  understand 
his  tenets  concerning  faith  and  works;  and 
can  only  perceive  that  if  there  be  any  reser- 
vation in  favor  of  the  latter  not  merely  so- 
phistical, of  which  I  am  hardly  well  con- 
vinced, it  consists  in  distinctions  too  subtle 
for  the  people  to  apprehend.  These  are  not 
the  oscillations  of  the  balance  in  a  calm  un- 
derstanding, conscious  of  the  difficulty  which 
so  often  attends  the  estimate  of  opposite  pre- 
sumptions, but  alternate  gusts  of  dogmatism, 
during  which,  for  the  time,  he  was  as  tena- 
cious of  his  judgment  as  if  it  had  been  uni- 
form. 

"It  is  not  impossible  that  some  offence  will 
be  taken  at  this  character  of  his  works  by 
those  who  have  thought  only  of  the  man, 
extraordinary  as  he  doubtless  was  in  himself, 
and  far  more  as  the  instrument  of  mighty 
changes  on  the  earth.  Many,  of  late  years, 
especially  in  Germany,  without  holding  a 
single  one  of  Luther's  more  peculiar  tenets, 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  magnify  his 
intellectual  gifts.  Frederick  Schlegel  *  is 
among  these;  but  in  his  panegyric  there 
seems  a  little  wish  to  insinuate  that  the  re- 
former's powerful  understanding  had  a  taint 
of  insanity.  This  has  not  unnaturally  oc- 
curred to  others,  from  the  strange  tales  of 
diabolical  visions  Luther  very  seriously  re- 

*  Later  a  convert  to  the  Church. 


counts,  and  from  the  inconsistencies,  as  well 
as  the  extravagance,  of  some  passages.  But 
the  total  absence  of  self-restraint,  with  the 
intoxicating  effects  of  presumptuousness,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  aberrations,  which 
men  of  regular  minds  construe  into  actual 
madness.  Whether  Luther  were  perfectly  in 
earnest  as  to  his  personal  interviews  with  the 
devil,  may  be  doubtful ;  one  of  them  he  seems 
to  represent  as  internal." 

A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  is  of 
opinion  that  Luther's  true  character,  except 
as  far  as  his.  own  works  reveal  it,  is  yet  to  be 
exposed;  and  maintains  that  while  pretend- 
ing to  battle  for  freedom  the  reformers  were 
themselves  the  veriest  persecutors. 

"  Martin  Luther  was  the  representative  of 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Reformation ; 
there  seems  to  be  among  friends  and  enemies 
a  marked  dislike  to  grappling  with  the  char- 
acter of  this  remarkable  man,  and  his  true 
biography  remains  yet  to  be  written.*  Judg- 
ing only  from  his  own  works,  his  character 
seems  to  be  one  that '  he  who  runs  may  read ' ; 
he  was  a  coarse,  vulgar-minded  man,  en- 
dowed with  strong  common-sense,  and  a  thor- 
ough contempt  for  everything  that  is  com- 
monly called  'humbug,'  in  uhich  he  included 
the  rules  of  conventional  morality, — rules 
in  every  age  of  mankind  devised  rather  for 
cloaking  vice  than  encouraging  virtue.  Many 
of  his  actions  appear  like  a  bravado  to  the 
public  opinion  of  his  age;  for  instance,  his 
marriage  with  a  nun,  and  his  sanction  of  po- 
lygamy ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  man  of 
inferior  energies,  less  uncompromising  bold- 
ness, and,  it  must  be  added,  less  impudence, 
could  have  fought  the  battle  which  it  was 
the  glory  of  Luther  to  maintain.  .  .  . 

"The  reformers  battled  for  freedom  of  opin- 
ion, and  were  themselves  the  greatest  ene- 
mies of  that  freedom.  The  burning  of  Ser- 
vetus  in  Geneva,  the  persecution  of  Anabap- 
tists in  Germany,  of  Arminians  in  Holland, 
of  Puritans  in  England,  of  Prelatists  in  Scot- 

*  Catholic  writers  furnished  his  "true  biography" 
long  ago,  and  the  celebration  of  his  quaito-centenary 
has  called  foith  numerous  reproductions  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  There  is  no  longer  an  excuse 
for  not  knowing  Luther's  real  character. 
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land,  and  of  Papists  in  every  Protestant  coun- 
try, threw  a  suspicion  on  the  motives  of  the 
reformers,  which  rendered  their  cause  fre- 
quently unpopular.  They  felt  the  inconsist- 
ency, and  they  attempted  to  excuse  it  by 
shuffling  evasions,  by  monstrous  fictions,  or 
by  an  impudent  assumption  of  the  infallibility 
which  they  had  condemned  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Hence  there  is  an  appearance  of 
meanness,  trickery,  and  selfishness  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Reformation  which  it  is 
utterly  absurd  to  deny,  because  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  conceal." 

The  following  paragraphs,  showing  what 
the  effects  of  the  Reformation  were  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  means  employed  to  effect  its 
establishment,  are  from  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view: 

"The  work  of  Reformation,  so  inauspi- 
ciously  commenced  and  prosecuted  through 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI, 
may  be  said  to  have  closed  with  that  of 
Elizabeth.  And  what  had  it  effected?  It 
had  abjured  a  clerical,  but  it  assumed  a  lay 
Popedom ;  for  it  vested  the  civil  power  with 
the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  dictation  and 
ultimate  appeal.  It  had  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  against  the  traditions  of  centuries ; 
yet  it  affixed  pains  and  penalties  to  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  It  had  sacked  many  a 
monastery ;  yet  it  left  many  an  overgorged 
see  and  parish. 

"'The  dominion  over  other  men's  faith,1 
which  our  first  misguided  reformers  aimed 
after,  was  additionally  dishonored  by  the 
ruthless  means  they  employed.  With  a  mon- 
strous contempt  of  the  principle  of  free  in- 
quiry, on  which  alone  Elizabeth  could  justify 
her  own  secession  from  the  faith  of  her  fore- 
fathers, she  at  first  imposed  a  universal  si- 
lence upon  the  cler gy,  and  afterwards  granted 
licenses  of  preaching  only  to  those  whose 
sentiments  accorded  with  her  own.  Even 
Mr.  Lithbury  *  admits  that  thus  in  '  England 
the  Reformation  was  effected  by  the  author- 
ity of  Government.'  And  effected  by  what 
means?  Not  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened 


*  Rev.  T.  Lathbury,  "History  of  the  English  Epis- 
copacy." 


challenge  to  investigation ;  not  by  the  slow 
but  sure  conviction  of  education ;  not  by 
'  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man,' 
but  by  force.  The  wonder  is  that  force  ob- 
tained such  a  servile  acquiescence  ;  the  won- 
der is  that  the  very  persecution  did  not  drive 
men,  with  unwonted  tenacity,  to  hold  fast 
the  faith  which  was  thus  taken  from  them ; 
and  there  was  not,  as  in  our  sister  land,  the 
anomaly  of  a  reformed  church  and  an  unre- 
formed  population.  But  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  the  people  of  Ireland  were  unlike. 
Never  was  a  people  so  prostrate  as  the  former. 
Else  how  can  we  account  for  their  tame  sub- 
mission to  be  the  sport  of  the  capricious 
Henry,  their  utter  indifference  to  apostacy, — 
now  from  Papacy  to  Protestantism,  and  again 
from  Protestantism  to  Papacy  ?  They  re- 
quired the  tempest  of  the  commonwealth  to 
waken  them.  But  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
never  sunk  into  supineness.  Their  numerous 
internal  feuds,  their  exposure  to  invasion, 
kept  them  in  a  sort  of  national  gymnasium. 
And  thus  the  base  attempt  to  force  them 
proved  like  the  'bands  of  Sampson,  that  were 
upon  his  arms,  and  became  as  flax  that  was 
burnt  with  fire.'  In  the  other  case,  Sampson 
had  been  shorn  of  his  strength,  and  his  eyes 
put  out." 

Of  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  and  of  the  motives  which  actuated 
the  reformers,  the  Quarterly  Review  says  fur- 
ther: 

"  It  was  made  the  plea  for  acts  of  tyranny 
and  spoliation  which  unsettled  the  foundation 
of  property,  laid  precedents  against  all  es- 
tablishments of  charity,  learning  or  religion  ; 
deprived  the  country  of  institutions  which,  if 
wisely  reformed,  had  saved  us  from  some  of 
the  worst  evils  of  the  present  day ;  covered 
the  land  with  starving  poor,  who  were  to  be 
punished  for  begging  their  bread  by  being 
sold  and  branded  as  slaves ;  and  reduced  the 
poor  clergy  to  such  straits  that,  in  the  words 
of  Latimer, '  they  were  forced  to  go  to  service, 
and  turn  menials.'  It  was  disgraced  by  sac- 
rilege, which  turned  altar-cloths  into  carpets, 
and  chalices  into  drinking-cups;  by  the  plun- 
der, profanation,  and  demolition  of  churches; 
the  destruction  of  libraries;  so  that  by  Beale's 
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unsuspicious  declaration,  '  neither  Britain 
under  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  nor  yet  the 
English  people  under  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
mans, had  ever  such  damage  of  their  learned 
monuments; — by  the  menaces  of  colleges, 
as  if,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Ridley,  'there 
seemed  a  design  to  drive  away  all  civility, 
learning,  and  religion  out  of  the  nation';  the 
oppression  of  the  poor,  'as  if,'  says  Burnet, 
'it  was  a  general  design  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry  to  bring  the  inferior  sort  to  that 
low  and  servile  state  to  which  the  peasants 
in  many  other  kingdoms  are  reduced';  by 
the  denial  of  tithes;  by  animosities,  tumults 
and  schisms,  which  grew  and  sprung  up 
within  the  realm ;  by  the  reduction  of  the 
universities  to  the  last  degree  of  discourage- 
ment ;  by  factions  among  the  nobility,  inso- 
lence and  insurrection  among  the  commons, 
the  debasing  the  coin,  the  disorder  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  revolt  of  the  peasantry;  so 
that  the  kingdom  made  a  miserable  appear- 
ance, and  looked  as  if  it  were  languishing  in 
one  part,  and  distracted  in  another.  Many, 
too  many,  of  the  leaders  in  the  great  change 
had  no  real  motive  but  avarice ;  delicacy  of 
con;  cience  and  purity  of  zeal  were  the  im- 
pudent pretexts  of  a  gross,  sensual  tyrant,  and 
a  court  of  greedy  knaves  and  upstarts.  'The 
service  of  the  Church,'  says  Buccr,  him:  elf 
a  zealous  reformer,  'is  performed  in  a  cold, 
lame,  and  unintelligible  manner;  pastoral 
duties  are  neglected ;  the  churches  are  made 
places  for  commerce  and  diversion ;  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  little  under- 
stood ;  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  notion  of  re- 
ligion, make  a  very  faint  impression ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  lying,  cheating,  theft,  perjury, 
and  whoredom  are  so  much  the  complaint  of 
the  times.'  'The  Holy  Sacrament,'  says  an 
act  of  Parliament,*  '  is  so  contemptuously 
depraved,  despised  and  reviled  at,  and  men 
call  It  by  such  vile  and  unseemingly  \vords 
as  Christian  ears  abhor  to  hear  rehearsed.' 
'The  Bible  itself,'  says  Henry  himself  in  his 
last  speech  to  Parliament,  '  is  turned  into 
wretched  rhymes,  sung  and  jangled  in  every 


*  Stat.  at  Large,  I  Edw.  VI.  c.  i. 


alehouse  and  tavern.  I  am  sure,'  he  adds, 
'charity  was  never  in  a  more  languishing 
condition,  virtue  never  at  a  lower  ebb,  and 
God  never  less  honored  and  worse  served  in 
Christendom." "  * 

Strong  indictments,  very  strong,  consid- 
ering their  source.  The  most  outspoken  op- 
ponents of  Luther  and  his  infamous  works 
may  now  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  non-Cath- 
olics. The  celebration  of  his  quarto-centen- 
ary has  done  good  in  many  and  obvious  ways. 


The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 
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CHAPTER     III.— "GLENARAN." 

NOW  that  "Auld  Nicol"  had  the  actual 
presence  of  those  of  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  near  him;  after  he  had,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Jacob  Whyte's  practical  wife,  pro- 
vided the  lads  with  a  suitable  outfit,  placed 
them  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the 
South-Port  College  as  resident  pupils,  and, 
after  much  thought,  settled  his  plans  foj*  their 
future,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  towards 
founding  a  homestead  for  a  possible  Ameri- 
can branch  of  his  family.  There  are  no  people 
on  earth  more  tenacious  of  their  genealogical 
traditions  than  the  Scotch,  and  he  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  Nicols  and  Sin- 
clairs  once  ranked  with  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Highland  clans,  and,  like  many  oth- 
ers, were  broken  up  and  impoverished  by 
civil  wars,  confiscations,  and  rebellions,  and, 
in  time,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  small 
farm-holders  ;  but  always  holding  their  own, 
as  being  of  the  better  class,  until  finally  their 
old  name  was  blended  with  trade,  and  their 
pride  bit  the  dust, — not  to  be  extinguished, 
however,  it  being  Scotch  in  essence,  like  that 
of  the  MacAlpins,  of  whom  it  is  said  they 
came  into  .the  world  with  the  mountains  and 
the  devil, — not  so  profane  a  saying  as  it  ap- 
pears at  first  sound,  when  one  considers  all 
that  the  pride  of  Lucifer  brought  upon  crea- 
tion. And  it  so  happened  that  the  Nicols 

*  Collier's  Church  Hist.,  p.  ii,  b.  iii,  p.  218. 
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and  Sinclair*,  whether  ground  by  poverty  or 
thriving  in  trade,  never  forgot  their  origin,  or 
the  tradition  that  had  come  down  to  them  of 
its  ancu  nt  glories. 

It  is  an  old-country  instinct,  that  of  found 
ing  family  and  home  ;  and  a  very  good  one 
it  is,  if,  by  some  law.  the  home  could  be  se- 
cured to  the  family  without  risk  of  alienation. 
"Auld  Nicol "  began  in  a  quiet  way  to  look 
for  something  that  would  suit  him,  and  it 
would  have  to  suit  exactly  if  his  money  was 
to  pay  for  it.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  city  offers ;  he  wanted  to  get  away,  be- 
yond its  noisy,  stifling  streets,  and  malodor- 
ous smells,  out  of  sight  of  the  ostentation  and 
pretension  of  the  rich,  and  the  misery  and 
filthiness  of  the  poor.  It  was  well  enough 
for  money-making,  as  man  had  made  it,  but 
he  would  have  fair  acres,  with  heaven's  pure 
air,  and  sunshine  unobstructed  by  smoke  and 
dust;  there  must  be  a  distant  view  of  the 
Bay,  some  old  trees,  a  brook  running  through 
meadows;  uplands  on  one  hand,  and  hills 
sloping  away  on  the  other ;  he  wanted,  in 
short,  to  realize  his  memories  of  the  heath- 
covered  moorlands,  of  brae  and  glen,  the 
dales  and  green  haughs,  around  his  early 
home  in  Scotland. 

The  country  around  South-Port  made  his 
wishes  seem  attainable ;  it  had  all  the  es- 
sential features  he  desired — spread  out  with 
lavish  beauty,  stretching  away  from  the  broad 
river,  beyond  the  city,  far  inland ;  but  the 
most  desirable  portions  were  not  in  the  mar- 
ket. He  made  his  offer  for  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  that  presented  itself,  instructed 
the  agent  to  give  him  the  earliest  informa- 
tion— and  waited.  His  patient  perseverance 
was  rewarded :  he  got  what  he  wanted,  far 
beyond  his  expectations  in  beauty  of  situa- 
tion and  natural  advantages.  He  selected 
the  site  for  his  house  in  the  centre  of  a  great 
triangle  formed  by  two  immense  oaks  and 
a  beech-tree  equal  to  them  in  size;  then 
gave  his  plan  to  a  builder,  who  looked  at  it 
with  a  puzzled  air,  and  suggested  certain 
changes,  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  improvements,  but  he  was  cut  short 
with  a  peremptory  order  to  build  it  accord- 
ing to  the  plan,  or  not  at  all.  It  was  a  long, 


low,  one-storied  house,  built  of  undressed 
stone,  with  a  strep-pointed  roof,  as  much 
like  the  one  he  was  born  in  as  he  could  re- 
member. The  rooms  were  panelled  with  dark 
wood,  and  dark  rafters  ribbed  the  ceiling. 
One  of  his  kinspeople  in  Scotland,  after  he 
grew  rich,  had  sent  him  an  old  portrait  of 
one  of  his  ancestors  on  his  mother's  side, — a 
Sinclair,  the  laird  who  led  his  clan  to  Flod- 
den  field,  and  there  perished  with  them  in 
defending  the  cause  of  their  lawful  king.  This 
portrait  "Auld  Nicol"  caused  to  be  framed 
in  the  wall  over  the  high  mantel-piece  of 
the  room  which  was  his  parlor,  library,  and 
sitting-room  combined ;  and  to  his  mind  it 
glorified  the  simple  surroundings,  and  be- 
came as  a  fetich  to  him.  Here  he  would  sit 
during  the  long  Sunday  summer  afternoons, 
sometimes  reading,  sometimes  dozing,  but  of- 
tener  gazing  upon  the  hard,  high-featured  face 
of  the  auld  laird,  who,  in  helmet  and  plume, 
with  the  plaidie  of  his  clan  thrown  across 
his  shoulder,  and  his  hand  resting  upon  the 
hilt  of  his  old  sword  that  had  done  good  ser- 
vice in  the  wars  of  the  Bruce,  seemed  to  look 
down  approvingly  on  him.  His  Old-World 
instincts,  strong  in  his  nature,  made  him  take 
more  solid  satisfaction  out  of  the  broad  acres 
of  "  Glenaran,"  as  he  had  named  the  place, 
than  all  his  other  possessions  together.  All 
the  rest  meant  money;  this,  a  home;  full  of 
possibilities  pleasant  to  think  of, — a  tangible 
realization  of  all  he  had  ever  dreamed  of,  or 
hoped  for  on  earth. 

"Auld  Nicol's"  establishment  consisted  of 
a  steady-going,  middle-aged  woman,  recom- 
mended by  Jacob  Whyte  and  his  wife,  who 
managed  the  house,  cooked  his  simple  meals 
without  waste  or  bustle,  laundried  his  linen, 
darned  his  stockings,  and  sewed  on  his  but- 
tons to  his  entire  satisfaction  ;  while  her  hus- 
band groomed  the  horse,  tended  the  cow, 
worked  the  garden,  and  did  honestly  what- 
ever was  required  of  him.  Such  a  sense  of 
comfort  imperceptibly  possessed  Nicol  that 
when  he  fully  realized  it,  it  was  as  if  a  new 
life  had  begun  for  him,  and  he  sometimes 
wondered  how  he  had  survived  the  long, 
cheerless  past.  In  his  methodical  business 
habits  there  was  no  change ;  people  about 
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the  South-Slip  dock  still  knew  the  exact  time 
by  his  coming  and  going ;  there  was  no  re- 
laxation of  the  daily  routine;  his  ships  sailed 
in  and  sailed  out  again  with  their  argosies: 
while  the  new,  fresh  blood  of  modern  ways  in 
fortune-building  felt  injured  by  his  longevity, 
and  wished  him  "to  retire — or  die."  But,  had 
they  only  known  it.  he  had  no  more  idea  of 
doing  either  than  he  had  forty  years  ago. 
Some  were  even  wicked  enough  to  hope 
that  some  fine  stormy  day  the  old  warehouse 
would  tumble  in,  and  bury  him  under  the 
ruins. 

On  holidays,  Nicol's  nephews  came  to  hrm, 
and  had  the  range  of  Glenaran,  with  shoot- 
ing rabbits  and  fishing,  or  whatever  amuse- 
ment dear  to  boy-life  they  could  think  of. 
Killing  birds  and  robbing  nests  was  inter- 
dicted ;  otherwise  they  enjoyed  themselves 
to  their  heart's  content,  their  happiness 
made  perfect  by  the  pies,  cakes  and  other 
good  things  the  housekeeper  kept  them  sup- 
plied with.  They  saw  but  little  of  their  un- 
cle in  these  visits,  and  but  few  words  passed 
between  him  and  them  ;  he  saw  that  they 
were  in  fine  health  and  comfortably  clad,  and 
received  their  school  reports  regularly.  They 
would  be  tired  out  with  their  tramps  over 
hill  and  dale  by  the  time  he  got  home  from 
the  city;  a  few  questions  and  answers  passed 
at  supper,  after  which  "Auld  Nicol"  would 
open  his  newspapers  to  read  the  latest  fluctu- 
ations in  the  stock  market,  and  the  tidings 
from  the  money  centres  of  the  world,  and  the 
boys  would  scuffle  off  to  their  sweet,  comfort- 
able bed.  It  was  the  rule  for  them  to  break- 
fast with  their  uncle  at  7  o'clock,  and  the 
housekeeper  attended  to  their  being  in  time ; 
that  over,  the  sweetest  sound  of  the  day  was 
the  rattling  off  of  the  light  carriage  in  which 
he  drove  himself  to  the  city  every  day,  for 
then  they  were  free. 

Years  passed  on,  and  Donald  Nicol  and 
Jamie  Sinclair  grew  and  flourished;  their  col- 
lege record  was  credjtable ;  they  were  well 
advanced  in  their  studies,  and  gave  promise 
of  a  development  of  still  higher  excellence. 
Now  ami  then  they  were  in  disgrace  for  lark- 
ing; they  wen'  quick  at  fisticuffs,  and  it  was 
generally  a  wort!  and  a  blow  with  them  when 


under  provocation ;  but  "Auld  Nicol "  took 
no  notice  of  the  reports  of  such  doings  when 
they  duly  reached  him  from  the  college;  "for," 
as  he  said  to  himself,  with  as  near  an  approach 
to  a  chuckle  as  he  ever  made,  "  they've  got 
the  world  before  them,  and  will  hae  mony  a 
blow  to  gie  and  take,  and  it's  weel  eneough 
for  'em  to  begin  young."  To  the  college  he 
only  replied:  "Boys  will  be  boys;  it's  their 
nature  to  fight  and  get  into  all  manner  of 
mischief.  They're  like  young  colts  :  you  must 
hold  'em  in  in  moderation,  but  with  a  stout, 
firm  rein,  and  let  them  run  iheir  gait  until 
the  evil  spirit  departs  ;  then  do  the  best  you 
can  with  them.  Provided  they  do  not  lie, 
and  are  not  mean,  and  show  no  dishonest  or 
immoral  traits,  the  rest  is  of  no  importance." 
He  had  no  thought  beyond  training  them  to 
succeed  in  life  by  conquering  its  difficulties, 
like  athletes  ;  forgetting  that  they  had  not  the 
same  motif  which  led  to  his  own  prosperity, 
and  utterly  unmindful  that  the  inculcation  of 
religious  principles  would  be  a  higher  law  to 
them  even  than  that. 

And  so  the  years  passed  on,  bringing  no 
changes  to  Glenaran,  except  that  the  old 
man's  nephews  had  reached  the  time  for  them 
to  make  choice  of  their  separate  ways  in  life, 
while  he  had  no  thought  for  them  beyond 
taking  them  into  his  business.  If  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  a  thing  so  long  settled 
in  his  own  mind  that  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  to  talk  to  them  about  it,  or  ask  their 
consent.  It  could  but  be  all  right,  now  that 
their  education  was  finished,  he  imagined,  and 
he  set  to  work  to  have  everything  ready  to 
start  the  new  firm  of  "Nicol,  Nicol  &  Co."; 
even  going  so  far  as  to  confide  his  intentions 
to  Jacob  Whyte,  never  dreaming  of  disap- 
pointment. 

Donald  Nicol  was  now  twenty.  He  had 
graduated  with  honor  high  up  in  his  classes; 
he  was  talented,  his  teachers  thought,  shrewd, 
and  ambitious.  He  had  fully  mastered  all 
the  theoretical  knowledge  essential  to  a  mer- 
cantile career,  but  the  bent  of  his  mind  was 
for  the  higher  branches  of  a  classic  educa- 
tion, and  he  was  not  slow  in  devoting  himself 
to  the  special  studies  required  to  make  him 
proficient  in  them.  Underlying  and  pervad- 
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his  nature  there  was  a  subtle  and  indefinable 
quality  of  finesse ;  he  was  also  handsome, 
with  a  well-knit,  shapely  figure  that  reached 
six  feet.  Like  a  young  athlete,  he  surveyed 
the  future  stretching  away  before  him,  not 
afraid  of  its  dangers  or  uncertainties,  and 
confident  of  winning  in  the  race.  And  down 
in  his  secret  soul  he  cherished  the  hope  of 
inheriting  his  uncle's  wealth,  which  he  had 
somehow  heard  was  immense.  Jamie  Sin- 
clair's college  career  had  not  been  so  brilliant 
a  one  as  his  cousin's  ;  he  had  no  ambition  to 
be  proficient  in  the  higher  branches ;  but  so 
far  as  he  had  progressed,  his  acquirements 
were  solid  and  thorough.  He  was  a  matter- 
of-fact  character,  with  plenty  of  common  sense, 
fixity  of  purpose,  and  practical  ideas.  He, 
too,  was  comely  and  fine-looking,  his  fair 
Saxon  style  being  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
clear,  olive  skin  and  dark  Southern  eyes  of 
Donald.  His  nature  was  pure  and  sweet,  and 
there  was  something  in  his  frank,  abrupt  ways 
and  genuine  good  nature  which,  without  his 
trying,  won  him  friends. 

The  crisis  came.  All  things  being  reqdy, 
"Auld  Nicol"  invited  his  nephews  to  a  con- 
ference, in  which  he  laid  before  them  his 
views  for  their  future;  he  told  them  that 
"the  way  was  open  for  them  both  in  his 
business,  to  begin  as  he  had  begun  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  and  to  have-^ if  found  ca- 
pable— a  leemited  share  in  it,  in  the  near 
future, — that  it  was  his  wish  for  them  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  keep  up  the  honor  and  pros- 
perity of  the  old  house ;  but  that  it  all  de- 
pended entirely  upon  themselves."  Beyond 
this,  he  expressed  no  wish  to  influence  their 
choice,  the  result  being  already  assured  in 
his  own  mind.  He  told  them  to  "talk  to- 
gether over  what  he  had  proposed,  as  he 
liked  all  things  to  be  done  with  due  deleeber- 
ation,  and  give  him  their  answer  within  the 
week."  And  having  said  his  say,  he  dis- 
missed them  in  his  usual  curt  way. 

The  young  men  were  taken  by  surprise, 
for  they  had  already  formed  plans  of  their 
own.  Donald  meant  to  be  a  lawyer ;  he  felt 
himself  fitted  by  nature,  inclination  and  edu- 
cation for  that  profession.  The  very  thought 
of  spending  his  best  years  delving  in  that 


musty  old  warehouse  on  South-Slip  dock 
fairly  suffocated  him.  And  why  should  he? 
his  uncle  was  rich,  and  who  was  there  to  in- 
herit his  millions  except  himself  and  Jamie 
Sinclair,  his  nearest  of  kin? 

Jamie  Sinclair  preferred  a  mercantile  ca- 
reer, but  not  in  "Auld  Nicol's"  line  of  trade. 
He  had  already  received  an  advantageous 
offer  from  the  branch-house  at  South-Port  of 
a  great  East-India  firm  in  New  York,  through 
his  one  intimate  school-friend,  whose  father 
had  sanctioned  the  intimacy,  and  promised 
his  son  that  when  the  time  came  for  him  to 
take  his  place  in  the  business,  his  friend 
should  be  equally  well  provided  for,  as  he 
desired  nothing  better  than  that  their  com- 
panionship should  continue.  A  promise  like 
this  from  the  head  of  the  East-India  branch- 
house,  Mr.  Chauncy  Wells,  was  one  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  Jamie  felt  himself  pledged 
to  his  part  of  its  fulfilment.  Both  the  boys 
regarded  the  compact  in  a  true  Pylades  and 
Orestes  spirit,  and  it  had  been  talked  over 
by  them  year  after  year,  until  it  appeared  to 
be  a  fixed  fact,  and  the  East  Indies  a  near 
country,  overflowing  with  golden  possibilities 
and  Oriental  magnificence.  And  Jamie  was 
one  of  those  persons  out  of  whose  head  an 
idea  that  had  once  got  into  it — that  he  was 
sure  of  being  practically  right  according  to 
his  best  judgment — could  not  be  uprooted. 
He  had  never  dreamed  of  anything  except 
making  his  own  way  after  his  college  days 
ended;  he  considered  that  his  uncle  had  done 
well  by  him  in  supporting  and  educating 
him,  and  his  practical,  independent  mind  de- 
termined him  to  become  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes.  His  uncle  had  spoken  too 
late :  he  was  bound  by  his  engagement. 

To  Donald's  audacious  and  egotistical  na- 
ture, the  rejection  of  his  uncle's  offer  was  a 
trifling  matter,  supported  as  he  was  by  his 
secret  expectations  of  future  inheritance ;  but 
Jamie  really  regretted  what  he  feared  would 
be  a  disappointment  to  him  after  all  his  kind- 
ness to  them ;  however,  he  had  so  much  of 
"Auld  Nicol's"  spirit  in  him  that  no  reason 
would  have  appeared  sufficiently  strong  for 
him  to  break  his  word. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 
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The  Sea. 


BY    MADELEINE    VINTON     UAHLGREN. 


HY  multitudinous  voices  speak  to  me, 
O  solemn  breathing,  deep  resounding  Sea ! 
Forever  surging,  in  strange,  continuous  rhyme, 
Noted  and  measured  by  the  wand  of  Time. 

O  Sea!  I  bend  and  list  to  thee  most  rey'rently, 
Groping  in  vain,  but  would  fain  seize  the  key 
That  deftly  guards  thy  dread  mysteries  enchained, 
And  firmly  holds  thy  awful  power  restrained. 

From  out  thy  vast  concave,  thy  forces  thronging 

rebound, 

With  multipotent  voices  that  commingling  resound 
Where  thy  manifold  marvels  lie  closely  concealed, 
And  grim  rest  thy  secrets,  to  no  man  revealed. 

But  now,  seething  and  hissing,  foaming,  enraged, 
A  caldron  candescent,  a  demon  encaged,— 
Thy  mountainous  breakers  dash  o'er  the  strand, 
Their  fury  held  back  by  Omnipotent  Hand. 

Then  waning,  low  wailing,  thy  fitful  gusts  plead, 
As  subsiding,  abating,  thy  pulses  recede. 
Contending  while  yielding,  with  sorrowing  sobs, 
Till  relaxing,  retreating,  slow  ebb  thy  heart-throbs. 

All  serene  sinks  thy  bosom,  O  treacherous  Sea ; 
Seem  siren  or  sphinx,  thou  deceivest  not  me ; 
For  thy  secrets  are  symbols,  which  full  well  I  scan, 
As  forming  a  part  of  God's  glorious  plan. 

Thou  wert  slave,  and  not  monarch,  when  into 

space  hurled, 

He  formed  thee  but  finite,  as  fair  dawned  the  world ; 
While  I,  an  immortal,  soar  boundless  and  free 
Far  above  thy  wild  passions,  O  terrible  Sea  ! 
ATLANTIC  CITY. 


The  History  of  My  Cure. 


BY     HENRY    LASSERRE. 


III. 

I  DIVIDED  myself,  so  to  speak,  between 
Wladimir  and  Freycinet.  Although  it  was 
on  account  of  the  former  that  I  made  the 
journey  to  Paris,  yet  I  saw  more  of  the  latter 
In  fact,  Wladimir,  to  his  great  annoyance  anc 
my  own,  was  wholly  absorbed  by  social  ob 
ligations  and  duties. 


"Mon  tres  c/tcr"  (My  very  dear  friend)— 
his  was  his  habitual  salutation  for  me, — 
' man  tres  cticr"  he  said  to  me, "  I  am  like  St. 
Paul:  I  do  not  that  which  I  will,  and  what 
will  not,  that  T  do.  Indeed,  what  I  should 
desire  above  all  else  would  be  to  pass  my 
vhole  time  with  you,  and  taste  a  little  the 
sweets  of  intimate  friendship.  And  now  see 
how  I  squander  and  dissipate  the  greater 
jart  with  persons  who  are  indifferent  to  me, 
and  many  of  whom  cause  me  mortal  weari- 
ness." 

"Such  are  the  pleasures  of  the  world,"  I 
said  to  him  one  day,  smiling.  "As  my  friend 
Freycinet  says,  'these  pleasures  generally 
consist  in  going  to  bore  oneself  with  people 
who  are  bored  themselves.' " 

"Who  is  your  friend  Freycinet?" 
"  He  is  a  man  of  great  intelligence.  A  hun- 
dred times  more  gifted  than  I,  and  almost 
as  much  so  as  yourself.  An  intellect  quick 
and  penetrating,  and  seeking  after  the  truth." 
"  Seeking  after  the  truth  ?  Then  he  does 
not  possess  it  ?" 

"  Not  altogether,  but  he  is  earnest  in  his 
search  after  it.  He  is  a  Protestant,  or  rather 
a  mere  philosopher.  Shall  I  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  him  ?  Either  I  am  very  much 
deceived  as  to  both  of  you,  or  else  you  will 
be  charmed  with  each  other." 

"  It  cannot  be,  my  best  of  friends !  I  am 
only  passing  through  Paris,  and  already  I 
bend  under  the  weight  of  acquaintances.  If 
your  friend  is  such  as  you  describe,  I  should 
gain  nothing  by  his  acquaintance,  except  a 
greater  regret  in  parting  from  you.  But,  my 
friend,"  continued  Wladimir,  "could  you  not 
come  to  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  sad  con- 
dition of  your  eyes  ?  You  would  very  easily 
find  a  secretary  there." 

"  My  very  dear  Miro,  I  should  like  noth- 
ing better — how  happy  I  should  be  to  renew 
our  blissful  life  of  last  winter!  But,  alas! 
such  a  desire  is  but  a  beautiful  dream, — yes, 
a  dream ;  unless  the  miracle  be  performed 
which  I  have  concluded  to  ask  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  on  the  advice  of  my  friend  Freycinet." 
"What!  But  you  just  said  he  was  a  Prot- 
estant." 

"And  so  he  is." 
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"And  he  gave  you  such  advice ! " 

"Certainly." 

Then  I  told  him  of  the  trial  I  was  going  to 
make,  and  recommended  myself  to  his  fer- 
vent prayers.  But  Wladimir  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  miracles  are  rare ;  and,  in  spite 
of  his  deep  piety  and  lively  faith,  he  did  not 
appear  to  have  much  confidence  in  this  re- 
course to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  Besides, 
the  apparitions  of  Mary  at  the  Grotto  of  Mas- 
sabielle,  and  the  miraculous  cures  already 
effected,  had  not  obtained  fhat  universal  fame 
which  since  then  has  spread  throughout  the 
world  hope  in  this  blessed  name.  No  pil- 
grimage had  as  yet  responded  to  the  voice  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  calling  for  processions. 
The  pious  phalanxes  which  to-day  may  be 
seen  hurrying  towards  the  sacred  spring  be- 
gan to  be  formed  only  some  years  later. 

CHAPTER  III.— THE  DIVINE  ACTION. 
I. 

About  a  week  passed  in  this  manner,  and 
Wladimir  left  for  Rome.  Every  time  we  met, 
Freycinet  inquired  whether  I  had  received 
any  news  of  the  miraculous  water.  A  letter 
was  soon  received  from  the  Cure  of  Lourdes, 
informing  me  that  some  of  the  water  of  the 
Grotto  had  been  sent  by  express,  and  would 
shortly  reach  me. 

We  awaited  its  arrival  in  a  state  of  great 
impatience.  But  would  you  believe  it? — I 
felt  less  interest  in  the  matter  than  my  Prot- 
estant friend. 

One  morning — it  was  Friday,  October  10, 
1 862 — I  was  waiting  for  Freycinet  in  the  Gal- 
lery d'Orleans  at  the  Palais-Royal.  We  had 
breakfasted  together.  As  I  had  arrived  earlier 
than  the  appointed  time,  I  was  gazing  at  the 
different  shops  in  the  gallery,  and  reading  the 
advertisements  of  some  new  books  in  front  of 
Dentu's  library.  This  was  enough  to  weary 
my  eyes  excessively.  My  sight  had  become 
so  weak  that  I  could  not  read  even  the  largest 
letters  without  suffering  from  invincible  las- 
situde. This  slight  circumstance  plunged  me 
into  a  state  of  deep  dejection,  as  it  afforded 
me  the  means  of  measuring  once  more  the 
full  extent  of  my  misfortune.  In  the  after- 
noon, I  dictated  some  letters  to  Freycinet, 


and  at  four  o'clock  I  left  him,  and  returned 
to  my  own  residence.  As  I  was  going  up- 
stairs my  porter  called  me. 

"A  small  box  has  been  brought  here  for 
you  from  the  railroad,"  he  said  to  me. 

He  showed  me  a  small  deal  box  bearing 
my  address  and  these  words — doubtless  in- 
tended for  the  octroi — "Pure  water." 

It  was  the  water  from  Lourdes.  I  expe- 
rienced inwardly  a  violent  emotion;  but  I 
suffered  no  outward  signs  of  it  to  escape  me. 

"  Very  well,"  said  I  to  my  porter.  "  I  will 
take  it  to  my  apartment  presently." 

I  left  the  house  in  a  pensive  frame  of  mind, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  street  for  a  few 
moments. 

"The  affair  is  becoming  serious,"  I  thought 
to  myself.  "Freycinet  is  right;  I  must  pre- 
pare myself.  I  cannot — unless  I  purify  my- 
self— ask  God  to  perform  a  miracle  in  my  fa- 
vor. It  is  not  with  a  heart  still  full  of  wretch- 
edness of  my  own  choosing  that  I  can  implore 
so  great  a  favor  from  Him.  Let  me  use  my 
own  efforts  to  cure  my  soul  before  I  beseech 
Him  to  cure  my  body." 

Revolving  these  serious  considerations  in 
my  mind,  I  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
residence  of  my  confessor,  M.  1'Abbe  Fer- 
raud  de  Missol,  who  lived  in  my  immediate 
neighborhood.  Happily,  I  was  certain  of  meet- 
ing with  him,  as  it  was  Friday,  and  he  is  al- 
ways at  home  on  that  day. 

He  was  at  home;  but  several  persons  were 
already  in  his  antechamber  waiting  for  him, 
and  they  would  naturally  see  him  before  my 
turn  came.  In  addition  to  this,  one  of  the 
members  of  his  family  had  arrived  unexpect- 
edly on  a  visit.  His  servant  informed  me 
of  all  this,  and  begged  me  to  return  in  the 
evening,  after  his  dinner-hour,  towards  seven 
o'clock.  I  resigned  myself  to  this  proposal. 
On  reaching  the  street-door  I  paused  for  a 
moment.  Under  the  influence  of  a  singular 
reaction,  my  mind  was  assailed  by  a  thousand 
worldly  ideas.  The  bad  angels,  too,  afflicted 
me.  I  hesitated  between  my  wish  to  pay  a 
visit,  and  my  thought  of  returning  to  my  own 
house  to  pray.  My  fancy  urged  me  violently 
in  the  direction  of  amusement,  while  a  grave 
voice — a  voice  which  only  appeared  to  me  to 
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be  feeble,  because  I  had  usually  been  deaf  to 
it — a  deep  and  holy  voice  called  me  to  retire- 
ment. I  hesitated  some  moments.  At  length 
the  good  inspiration  carried  the  day,  and  I 
retraced  my  steps  towards  the  Rue  de  Seine. 

I  took  from  my  porter  the  little  box,  which 
was  accompanied  with  a  notice  of  the  Appa- 
ritions at  Lourdes,  and  with  hasty  steps  as- 
cended the  staircase.  On  reaching  my  apart- 
ment I  knelt  down  at  the  side  of  my  bed  and 
prayed,  altogether  unworthy  as  I  felt  myself 
to  turn  my  eyes  towards  heaven  and  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  God.  I  then  rose.  On  en- 
tering my  room,  I  had  placed  the  little  deal 
box  and  the  pamphlet  on  the  mantel-piece. 
I  glanced  every  moment  at  this  box,  which 
contained  the  mysterious  water,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  something  grand  was  going  to 
take  place  in  that  solitary  chamber.  I  dreaded 
to  touch  with  my  impure  hands  the  wood 
which  contained  the  sacred  water;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  felt  myself  strangely  tempted 
to  open  it  and  demand  my  cure,  even  before 
making  my  confession,  as  I  had  proposed 
doing.  This  struggle  lasted  some  moments ; 
it  ended  in  a  prayer. 

"  Yes,  my  God  ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  I  am  a  mis- 
erable sinner,  unworthy  to  raise  my  voice 
towards  Thee,  and  to  touch  ah  object  which 
Thou  hast  blessed.  But  it  is  the  very  excess 
of  my  misery  which  should  excite  Thy  com- 
passion. My  God,  I  come  to  Thee  and  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  full  of  faith  and 
unreserved  confidence ;  and  from  the  depth 
of  the  abyss  I  cry  out  to  Thee.  To-night  I 
shall  confess  my  sins  to  Thy  minister,  but 
my  faith  cannot  and  will  not  wait.  Forgive 
me,  O  Lord,  and  hear  me.  And  thou,  O 
Mother  of  Mercy,  come  to  the  assistance  of 
thy  unfortunate  child." 

Having  thus  refreshed  myself  with  prayer, 
I  summoned  courage  to  open  the  little  box. 
It  contained  a  bottle  full  of  water,  carefully 
packed.  I  removed  the  cork,  poured  some  of 
the  water  into  a  cup,  and  took  a  napkin  out 
of  my  commode.  These  common  preparations, 
which  I  went  through  with  a  particular  at- 
tention, were  impressed — as  I  still  remember 
— with  a  secret  solemnity,  which  struck  me 
myself,  as  I  went  to  and  fro  in  my  chamber. 


In  that  chamber  I  was  not  alone;  it  was 
manifest  that  God  was  there.  The  Blessed 
Virgin,  whom  I  had  invoked,  was  doubtless 
there  also. 

Faith,  fervent  and  ardent,  had  inflamed  my 
soul.  When  my  preparations  were  all  fin- 
ished, I  knelt  down  again.  "O  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary,"  I  said, "  have  pity  on  me,  and  heal 
my  physical  and  moral  blindness." 

On  saying  these  words  with  my  heart  full 
of  confidence,  I  rubbed  successively  both  my 
eyes  and  my  forehead  with  the  towel  I  had 
just  soaked  in  the  water  of  Lourdes.  What 
I  am  now  describing  did  not  occupy  the  space 
of  thirty  seconds. 

Judge  of  my  astonishment — I  had  almost 
said  my  horror.  Scarcely  had  I  applied  this 
miraculous  water  to  my  eyes  and  brow  when 
I  felt  myself  all  at  once  cured,  immediately, 
without  any  intermediate  state,  and  with  a 
suddenness  which  I  can  only  compare  in  my 
imperfect  language  to  that  of  a  flash  of  light- 
ning- 
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moment  before  I  believed  in  my  faith,  which 
promised  me  my  cure;  and  now  I  could  not 
believe  my  senses,  which  assured  me  tfiat  the 
cure  was  accomplished. 

No !  I  did  not  believe  my  senses,  and  that 
to  such  a  degree  that  in  spite  of  the  astound- 
ing effect  already  produced,  I  committed  the 
fault  of  Moses,  and  struck  the  rock  twice.  I 
continued  to  pray,  and  moisten  my  eyes  and 
my  brow,  not  daring  to  test  the  reality  of  my 
cure. 

However,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes, 
the  strength  I  continued  to  feel  in  my  eyes, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  any  heaviness  in 
my  sight,  left  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt. 

"  I  am  cured ! "  I  exclaimed.  And  I  ran  to 
take  a  book — no  matter  what — to  read.  I 
stopped  all  at  once.  "No!  no!"  I  said  to 
myself:  "it  is  not  any  kind  of  book  that  I 
can  take  up  at  this  moment." 

I  went  to  seek  the  Notice  of  the  Appari- 
tions, which  had  been  sent  with  the  water, 
and  which  was  lying  on  the  mantel-piece. 
Certainly,  this  was  but  an  act  of  justice. 

I  read  one  hundred  and  four  pages  with- 
out interruption,  and  without  experiencing 
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the  slightest  fatigue.    Twenty  minutes  before 
I  could  not  have  read  three  lines. 

And  if  I  did  stop  at  page  104  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  thirty-five  minutes  past  five  in 
the  evening,  and  at  that  hour,  on  the  loth  of 
October,  it  is  almost  dark  at  Paris.  When  I 
laid  aside  the  book,  the  gas  was  being  lighted 
in  the  shops  of  the  street  in  which  I  resided. 

In  the  evening  I  made  my  confession  and 
informed  the  Abbe  Ferraud  of  the  great  favor 
the  Blessed  Virgin  had  just  conferred  on  me. 
I  was  permitted  by  him  to  communicate  the 
next  morning,  in  order  to  thank  God  for  so 
special  and  extraordinary  a  benefit,  and  to 
fortify  the  resolutions  which  an  event  of  such 
a  nature  could  not  fail  of  giving  birth  to  in 
my  heart. 

III. 

And  so,  as  we  have  already  said,  Wladimir 
left  Paris. 

How  astonishing  were  the  consequences  of 
his  visit?  The  fact  that  Wladimir  on  his  re- 
turn to  Italy  from  the  German  Grand-Duchies 
was  obliged  to  pass  through  the  capital  of 
France,  was  the  reason  why  I  hastened  from 
my  seclusion  in  the  heart  of  my  province,  in 
order  to  see  him.  If  Wladimir  and  his  jour- 
ney had  not  called  me  to  Paris,  I  would  have 
remained  at  Perigord,  and  thus  should  have 
missed  that  interview  with  my  friend  Frey- 
cinet,  which  was  so  extraordinary  in  its  re- 
sults. But  that  is  not  all.  If,  on  the  day  of  my 
arrival,  October  the  2d,  I  had  met  Wladimir 
when  I  went  to  the  Hotel  Rastadt  at  half-past 
one;  if  just  at  that  moment  he  had  not  gone 
out  for  a  short  walk  of  twenty  or  thirty  min- 
utes, I  should  not  have  thought  of  inquiring 
about  Freycinet,  and  would  not  have  gone 
(almost  solely  to  kill  time)  to  the  house  where 
I  met  him,  and  where  his  words  decided  me, 
— in  one  word,  I  should,  without  doubt,  have 
let  slip  the  moment  of  grace  and  the  divine 
opportunity.  And  this  date,  October  the 
2d,  marks  in  the  Catholic  calendar  the  uni- 
versal Festival  of  the  Guardian  Angels,  and 
the  day  of  their  greatest  influence  upon  earth. 

In  the  delicate  arrangement  of  all  these 
conjunctures;  in  this  marvellous  disposition 
of  all  the  details ;  in  this  long  and  gradual 
preparation  of  circumstances,  in  order  to  lead 


me  on  the  road  to  the  miracle ;  in  the  close 
connection  between  all  the  incidents,  and  their 
constant  direction  towards  the  same  end  ;  in 
this  careful  selection  of  hours  and  minutes ; 
in  this  strange  choice  of  a  day  for  decisive 
action  on  my  rebellious  will, — O  my  God! 
who  could  fail  to  recognize  the  work,  so  su- 
periorly intelligent  and  so  tenderly  maternal, 
of  Thy  celestial  messengers,  invisibly  min- 
gled with  the  life  and  all  the  acts  of  the  hu- 
man creature? 

Yes,  truly,  O  my  God !  the  intervention  of 
Thy  angels  is  evident  to  the  simplest  glance 
of  believing  reason.  But,  apart  from  the 
material  benefit  of  my  restored  sight,  hadst 
Thou  not,  O  Lord,  another  end  and  other 
deep  designs,  which  were  impervious  to  the 
investigations  of  my  mind  ? 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


An  Ancient  Statue  of  the  Madonna. 


^PHERE  is  now  preserved  in  the  Carmelite 
1  Church,  in  Whitefriar  street,  Dublin,  a 
very  interesting  sample  of  ancient  sculpture — 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus  in 
her  arms,  carved  in  Irish  oak,  as  large  as  life. 
The  style  of  the  execution  is  dry  and  Gothic; 
yet  it  has  considerable  merit,  and  is  by  many 
attributed  to  some  pupil  of  Albert  Diirer's 
school,  to  whose  time  and  manner  it  seems 
to  belong. 

There  are  some  traditional  circumstances 
relative  to  the  preservation  of  this  statue 
which  are  very  interesting.  It  was  originally 
a  distinguished  ornament  in  St.  Mary's  Ab- 
bey, at  the  north  side  of  Dublin,  where  it  was 
not  less  an  object  of  religious  reverence,  than 
of  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  its  construc- 
tion. (See  Archdall's  Mctiasticon!)  Its  fame, 
however,  was  lost  when  the  religious  house 
in  which  it  was  deposited  was  suppressed. 
The  abbey  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond 
for  stables  for  his  train,  and  the  beautiful  relic 
alluded  to  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman. 

One  half  of  the  statue  was  actually  burnt, 
but  it  was  fortunately  the  less  important 
moiety,  and  when  placed  in  a  niche  the  de- 
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ficiency  is  somewhat  concealed.  The  portion 
remaining  was  carried  by  some  pious  person 
to  a  neighboring  inn-yard,  where,  with  its  face 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  the  hollow  trunk 
appearing  uppermost,  it  was  appropriated  to 
the  ignoble  purpose  of  a  hog-trough!  In 
this  situation  it  remained  concealed  until  the 
religious  tempest  had  subsided,  and  the  van- 
dalism of  the  iconoclasts  had  passed  away, 
and  then  it  was  restored  to  its  ancient  respect, 
in  the  humble  chapel  of  St.  Michan's  parish 
(Mary's-lane),  which  had  timidly  ventured  to 
rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  great  monastery 
to  which  the  venerable  statue  originally  be- 
longed. 

During  the  long  night  of  its  obscurity  a 
great  change  had,  however,  taken  place  in 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  more  dangerous  to  its 
safety  than  even  the  abhorrence  of  its  icono- 
clastic enemies.  No  longer  an  object  of  ad- 
miration to  any  except  the  curious  antiquary, 
it  was  considered  of  such  little  value  by  its 
owners  that,  about  the  year  1820,  the  ancient 
silver  crown  which  adorned  the  head  was 
sold,  for  its  mere  intrinsic  value,  to  a  silver- 
smith, and  melted  down  as  old  plate.  The 
statue  itself  would,  most  probably,  have  shared 
the  fate  of  its  coronet,  had  it  been  composed 
of  an  equally  precious  material ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, it  was  rescued  for  a  trifling  sum,  in 
the  year  1822,  by  the  late  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Spratt,  of  Whitefriar  street  Church,  where  it 
is  at  present  deposited  at  the  Epistle  side  of 
the  high  altar. 


The  Golden  Jubilee  of  His  Eminence  Car- 
dinal McCloskey. 


JTVN  Saturday,  the  i2th  of  January,  the  fiftieth 
\J  anniversary  of  Cardinal  McCloskey's  elevation 
to  the  priesthood,  the  Cardinal's  Golden  Jubilee 
was  celebrated  in  a  special  manner  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  New  York,  by  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
of  the  diocese  and  the  principal  members  of  the 
laity.  On  Saturday— the  day  of  the  week  conse- 
crated from  time  immemorial  to  the  honor  of  the 
Holy  Mother  of  God,— of  whom  the  Cardinal  has 
been  a  life-long  and  devoted  client,— the  venera- 
ble prelate  witnessed  one  of  the  most  affecting  inci- 
dents in  his  long  and  laborious  life,  the  gathering 
around  him  of  his  spiritual  children  to  testify  their 


affection  for.  one  who  has  been  to  them  a  father, 
who  for  fifty  years  has  laborrd  devotedly  among 
them  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  who  has 
edified  them  by  his  example,  and  stirred  them  by 
his  teaching.  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  joins  with  the 
Cardinal's  many  devoted  children,  and  friends 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  their  heartfelt 
greeting. 

No  person  of  our  day  has  figured  more  conspic- 
uously, and  yet  modestly,  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  this  country  than  John,  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey. Born  in  Brooklyn  on  the  loth  of  March, 
1810,  he  saw  the  Church  in  this  country  in  its  in- 
fancy. Piety  was  his  by  right  of  inheritance  from 
the  pious  parents  whose  devotion  led  them  to  cross 
the  East  River  in  a  rowboat  on  Sundays  and  holy- 
days  to  attend  Mass  in  New  York,  for  there  were 
no  ferries'  then.  After  seven  years  of  prepar- 
atory study  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmitts- 
burg,  John  McCloskey  was  elevated  to  the  priest- 
hood on  the  1 2th  of  January,  1834,  and  was  suc- 
cessively pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  and  first 
President  of  Fordham  College,  until,  in  1841, 
Bishop  Hughes  had  him  appointed  as  his  Coad- 
jutor. On  the  division  of  the  diocese  in  1847 
Bishop  McCloskey  was  appointed  to  the  new  See 
of  Albany,  where  his  eloquence,  popularity  and 
zeal  effected  wonders  for  religion.  He  introduced 
several  religious  orders  into  his  diocesef  among 
whom  were  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Gray 
Nuns  of  Montreal,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
those  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis ;  also  the 
Jesuits,  Oblates,  Augustinians,  Franciscans,  etc. ; 
and  built  churches  and  educational  and  charitable 
institutions  innumerable.  He  began  and  completed 
the  Cathedral  of  Albany,  and  established  the  great 
Provincial  Seminary  at  Troy,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained from  the  University  of  Louvain  a  corps  of 
trained  Professors.  After  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Hughes,  Bishop  McCloskey  was  appointed  to  the 
Ste  of  New  York,  May  6,  1864.  Besides  estab- 
lishing several  charitable  institutions  and  execut- 
ing many  plans  begun  by  his  predecessor,  he  com- 
pleted the  grand  Cathedral,  selling  his  horse  and 
carriage  and  stripping  himself  of  everything  ex- 
cept bare  necessaries  in  order  to  aid  the  work. 
On  the  J5th  of  March,  1875,  Archbishop  Mc- 
Closkey was  elevated  to  the  Cardinalate  by  His 
Holiness  Pius  IX,  being  the  first  American  to  re- 
ceive that  high  dignity.  During  all  these  years 
Cardinal  McCloskey  was  in  rather  delicate  health, 
but  he  spared  himself  in  nothing.  In  appearance 
spare  and  thin,  his  voice  is  clear  and  far-reaching. 
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His  gentle  disj>o.sition,  his  learning,  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment,  and  withal  his  great  modesty, 
have  won  him  universal  respect  and  esteem,  from 
non-Catholics  as  well  as  Catholics.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  spiritual  children  of  such 
a  prelate  should  be  enthusiastic  and  generous  in 
the  celebration  of  his  Golden  Jubilee,  and  most 
cordial  and  enthusiastic  they  were. 

At  the  end  of  the  Pontifical  High  Mass — at 
which  eight  suffragan  Bishops  and  more  than  three 
hundred  of  the  diocesan  clergy  assisted — Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Loughlin,  of  Brooklyn,  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishops,  and  Monsig.  Quinn,  V.  G.,  for  the  priests, 
read  addresses  to  the  Cardinal.  The  following 
paragraph  from  one  of  these  addresses  shows  the 
wonderful  growth  of  the  Church  in  this  country 
since  Cardinal  McCloskey's  ordination  : 

"  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  in  this  city  but  six 
churches  ;  now  there  are  sixty.  There  were  but  few 
priests  in  the  diocese ;  now  there  are  three  hundred 
and  eighty.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the  whole 
United  States  only  nine  Bishops ;  now  there  are  fifty- 
nine.  Then  there  was  but  one  Archbishop:  now 
there  are  eleven,  one  of  whom  has  been  elevated  to 
the  Great  Senate  of  the  Universal  Church.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  city  in  the  whole  world  more  Catholic, 
when  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  number  of  its 
Easter  Communions,  than  the  metropolis  over  which 
you  preside  as  Catholic  Archbishop." 

There  was  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  and  then  Mr.  John  E.  Devlin,  flanked 
on  either  hand  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Kelly,  passed  within  the  sanctuary,  where 
Mr.  Devlin  read  an  address  to  the  Cardinal.  At 
its  conclusion  Mr.  Devlin  and  his  associates  knelt 
before  the  Cardinal,  kissed  his  signet,  and  re- 
turned to  their  pew.  The  Cardinal  was  deeply 
affected.  He  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes  for 
an  instant,  and  then,  rising,  said  : 

"  Most  Reverend,  Right  Reverend,  and  Very  Rev- 
erend Brethren  of  the  Clergy,  and  dearly  beloved 
brethren  of  the  laity,  the  congratulations  which  come 
to  me  from  the  Bishops  of  this  province,  most  of 
whom  it  was  my  happiness  to  consecrate ;  from  the 
priests,  most  of  whom,  also,  were  promoted  by  me  to 
Holy  Orders,  and  whose  zeal  and  labor  have  effected 
so  much  for  religion ;  from  the  devoted  laborers  in 
the  great  work  of  Christian  education,  and  from  the 
faithful  laity,  rill  my  hea»t  with  joy  on  this  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  my  ordination.  At  that  time  few 
thought  that  I,  so  feeble  in  health,  would  outlive  all 
those  who  were  my  contemporaries  in  the  priesthood, 
and  when,  shortly  "after  my  ordination,  I  went  to  Eu 
rope  for  the  advantage  of  additional  study,  my  friends 
supposed  I  would  not  return.  But  Providence  spared 
me  far  beyond  my  expectations.  The  progress  of  the 


Church  referred  to  in  these  addresses,  has  indeed 
been  great,  and  so  great  that  it  is  clearly  the  work  of 
God,  and  not  of  man.  Whatever  of  success  may  have 
attended  my  effoits  must  be  attributed  to  the  good 
will,  zeal,  and  generous  co  operation  of  the  clergy  and 
the  laity. 

"  On  this  occasion  I  cannot  but  contrast  the  scene 
of  to-day  with  that  which  occurred  fifty  years  ago  in 
St.  Patrick's  old  Cathedral.  There  were  but  one 
Bishop  and  two  priests  in  the  sanctuary,  and  not 
many  people  in  the  church.  The  Bishop  was  Bishop 
Dubois,  who  elevated  me  to  the  priesthood,  and  the 
two  priests,  one  his  Vicar-General,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Powers,  and  the  other  the  Rev  Dr.  Pise.  To-day, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  event,  I  behold  this 
sanctuary'  filled  with  the  Bishops  of  my  province  and 
the  venerable  clergy  of  my  diocese,  and  this  great 
Cathedral  filled  to  overflowing  with  my  faithful  peo- 
ple. For  all  this  I  have  only  to  thank  God,  who  has 
spared  me,  in  His  goodness,  to  witness  the  glory  of 
thi-i  day.  There  is  only  one  thing  we  desire:  that  you 
continue  to  be  united — for  in  the  union  of  brotheihood 
there  is  strength — one  with  another,  the  clergy  with 
their  people,  the  people  with  their  clergy  and  Bishops, 
who  preside  over  them ;  all  under  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
— the  Pope,  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ  on  earth.  This 
is  my  prayer,  and  my  hope,  and  my  faith." 

Several  splendid  gifts  commemorated  the  Ju- 
bilee, among  which  was  a  superb  chalice,  accom- 
panied by  an  autograph  letter  from  His  Holiness 
Leo  XIII,  a  grand  marble  pulpit  for  the  Cathe- 
dral from  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  a  crucifix 
ten  feet  high,  made  of  olive  wood  from  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemani,  presented  by  the  Franciscans. 
Floral  offerings  came  from  all  sides,  and  filled 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  archiepiscopal  resi- 
dence. The  1 2th  of  January,  1884,  was  indeed  a 
day  of  joy  to  the  Catholics  of  New  York,  and  its 
memory  will  go  down  to  posterity. 


Catholic  Notes. 


Of  Catholic  progress  in  England,  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Ullathorne  sa>s  in  a  recent  Pastoral :  "In 
our  own  country  the  Church  is  making  solid  prog- 
ress, although  its  advancement  may  not  be  visible 
to  the  eyes  of  all.  When  we  look  back  to  our 
own  early  days,  now  far  distant,  and  compare  the 
state  of  the  Church  then  with  what  it  is  now,  we 
can  only  exclaim:  'This  is  the  work  of  God, 
and  it  is  wonderful  in  our  eyes.'  Under  the  four 
Vicars  Apostolic  the  churches  were  few,  small, 
and  widely  scattered,  having  the  form  of  dissent- 
ers' chapels,  and  bearing  the  name  of  chapels.  A 
low  Mass  and* sermon  in  the  morning,  with  pray- 
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ers  and  catechism  in  the  afternoon,  made  up  the 
Sunday's  service.  Many  populous  places  were 
only  served  occasionally,  for  the  clergy  were  few, 
and  the  resources  of  the  flocks  limited.  A  Cath- 
olic school  was  to  be  found  only  in  a  few  of  the 
largest  cities  and  towns.  In  Protestant  schools, 
as  we  well  know,  the  few  Catholic  children  were 
looked  upon  as  strange  and  mysterious  beings, 
with  something  dark  and  wicked  in  their  history. 
Those  who  have  been  born  in  later  generations 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  wild  and  wonderful  no- 
tions which  our  Protestant  countrymen  entertained 
of  us,  or  of  the  vehemence  with  which  those  no- 
tions were  purposely  propagated.  We  were  looked 
upon  as  disloyal,  traitors,  and  malignant  idolaters, 
enemies  of  the  Bible,  and  consequently  enemies 
of  Christianity.  Catholics  were  secluded  from 
all  society  but  their  own,  and  were  often  hooted 
at  and  insulted  in  the  public  streets.  In  those 
days  it  cost  no  little  to  human  nature  to  be  a 
Catholic,  and  hence  those  who  had  the  priceless 
blessing  of  the  Faith  were,  as  a  rule,  earnest,  de- 
vout, and  courageous  lovers  of  their  religion. 
Now,"  he  adds,  "the  Catholic  religion  is  a 
great  and  prominent  institution  in  this  country. 
The  Church  has  received  its  perfect  organization. 
A  hierarchy  of  fifteen  Bishops,  closely  united  in 
mind  and  heart,  carry  out  the  administration  of 
the  Church.  The  clergy  are  numerous  and  de- 
voted. Wherever  there  is  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, there  is  a  Catholic  church.  The  rites  and 
services  of  the  Church  are  carried  out  with  becom- 
ing reverence  and  dignity.  The  religious  bodies, 
those  valuable  helpers  of  the  ordinary  ministry, 
are  multiplied,  and  have  brought  to  us  that  rich 
variety  of  popular  devotions  which  so  much  pro- 
mote the  devotion  and  consolation  of  the  faith- 
ful. ...  In  our  early  days  the  publication  of  a 
Catholic  book  was  an  event  in  our  history:  now 
we  have  a  good  and  an  abundant  Catholic  liter- 
ature, suited  to  every  variety  of  mind  and  every 
class  of  society.  .  .  .  We  have  also,  by  God's 
divine  vocation,  a  large  number  of  religious  com- 
munities of  women,  devoted  to  prayer,  to  the 
education  of  youth,  and  to  the  works  of  mercy 
and  charity,  corporal  and  spiritual.  Nor  ought  we 
to  forget  that  large  accession  of  learned  and  able 
men  to  the  Church  who  have  so  largely  contrib- 
uted to  her  advancement  in  every  way. ' ' 

The  venerable  Prelate  concludes  his  Pastoral 
with  an  eloquent  appeal  for  Catholic  schools  and 
Catholic  education.  "Why,"  he  asks,  "do  we 
labor  with  so  much  toil  and  anxiety  and  why  do 
the  faithful  laity  contribute  so  generously  to  pro- 


vide good  Catholic  schools,  if  not  because  you 
cannot  have  a  Catholic  education  for  your  chil- 
dren in  other  schools?  At  a  time  like  this,  too, 
when  we  are  contending  for  the  preservation  of 
religious  education,  it  is  disloyalty  to  the  Church 
to  send  Catholic  children  to  other  than  Catholic 
schools."  ^  . 

The.  Government  of  the  French  Republic  has 
forbidden  the  public  archivists  to  let  the  docu- 
ments under  their  charge  be  used  any  longer  by 
the  learned  M.  de  Fericault,  who  for  some  years 
past  has  been  occupied  in  preparing  an  exact  and 
documentary  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Holy  Father  has  thrown 
open  to  the  world  all  the  acts  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tificate preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library.  The 
French  Government  is  forever  talking  about  lib- 
erty, a  free  press,  etc.,  of  which  its  acts  prove 
that  it  has  no  correct  ideas. 


We  have  received  numerous  inquiries  of  late 
about  a  cure  for  drunkenness  alluded  to  in  THB 
"  AVE  MARIA"  some  years  ago.  Although  we  hap- 
pen to  remember  the  ingredients,  we  regret  to  say 
that  we  have  not  the  recipe  itself.  The  ingredi- 
ents of  the  alleged  corrective  or  cure  for  the  body 
and  soul  destroying  habit  of  drunkenness  was  Cin- 
chona Rubra  (Red  Cinchona,  or  Jesuit's*  Bark,  as 
it  is  called)-in  alcohol,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  rec- 
ollection, was  administered  in  small  doses,  a  tea- 
spoonful,  every  hour  or  half  hour  until  a  cure  was 
effected,  which  required  only  a  few  days.  The  ' 
habit  was  said  to  have  been  entirely  broken  by  its 
use — so  much  so  that  the  liberated  victim  could 
no  longer  bear  the  taste  or  smell  of  liquor.  The 
recipe  was  given  by  a  Dr.  D'Unger,  who  resided 
in  Chicago  some  years  ago,  and  who  may  be  there 
still.  Any  one  who  knows  him,  or  happens  to 
have  the  recipe,  will  confer  a  favor  by  communi- 
cating with  us.  The  recipe  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  some  years  ago,  and  although  many 
cures  were  said  to  have  been  effected — further, 
that  it  never  failed  to  cure  the  most  confirmed 
cases — it  failed  to  impress  the  public  sufficiently 
to  bring  it  into  general  use,  and  it  now  seems  to 
be  almost  forgotten.  We  paid  little  attention  to 
it  ourselves  at  the  time,  but  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards it  was  brought  to  our  notice  so  forcibly'that 
we  mentioned  it  in  THE  '-AvE  MARIA."  It  seems 
that  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Scot- 
land accidentally  saw  the  recipe,  and  concluded 
to  give  it  a  trial.  He  accordingly  compounded 
the  medicines  and  administered,  as  directed,  to 
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three  inebriates, — confirmed  drunkards, — two  of 
whom  came  of  most  resjxjctable  families.  The 
thrtv  were  cured,  and  the  physician  published  the 
result  for  the  l>eiiefit  of  the  public,  withholding 
names.  He  stated  that  so  far  as  he  could  see  the 
cure  was  complete,  for  the  time  being  at  least. 
The  sight  or  smell  of  liquor  begot  such  a  loathing, 
that  the  |>atients  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
taste  it.  Several  months  had  elapsed  between  the 
cure  and  the  doctor's  publication,  but  he  stated 
that  so  far  there  had  been  no  change.  Whether 
the  cure  would  be  permanent  or  only  temporary 
he  could  not  then  say.  When  we  saw  the  Scotch 
physician's  statement  we  mentioned  the  facts  in 
THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  hence  the  inquiries  referred 
to  above,  but  which  after  so  long  a  time  we  can- 
not definitely  answer.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
know  more  about  the  matter. 


Speaking  of  the  trouble  that  one  of  the  agents 
of  Boston's  Associated  Charities  experienced  in 
providing  for  the  care  of  a  poor  Swedish  woman, 
the  mother  of  a  family,  and  whose  husband  had 
been  without  sleep  for  over  a  week  in  consequence 
of  the  wife's  illness,  the  Boston  Herald  says : 

"  The  agent  found  that  there  would  he  no  vacancy 
at  the  New  England  Hospital  for  several  days,  and, 
as  the  doctor  had  said  that  his  patient  would  probably 
not  litre  so  long  as  that  unless  she  was  removed  at 
once  from  her  home,  further  applications  were  made 
to  one  hospital  after  another.  At  some  places  the 
mother  could  have  been  admitted,  but  not  the  child ; 
for  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  a  crying  baby  in 
a  crowded  ward  would  be  anything  but  a  welcome 
inmate.  When  the  lying-in  hospital  was  found  una- 
vailable, and  it  was  learned  that  even  the  Carney 
Hospital  was  full,  the  case  seemed  desperate  enough; 
but  presently  a  most  touching  note  came  from  the 
Sister  Superior  of  the  last  named  most  charitable  and 
hospitable  institution  to  say  that  she  could  not  refuse 
the  mother  and  child  on  Christmas  eve." 

Carney  Hospital  was  full,  but  it  was  Christmas 
eve  !  The  poor  Sister  Superior's  hands  were  tied: 
all  her  resources  were  gone  or  used  up.  But  it 
was  Christmas  eve,  and  Sister  Superior  was  think- 
ing about  the  inns  at  Bethlehem  that  were  too  full 
to  admit  Mary  and  Joseph ;  and  although  Carney 
Hospital  was  full  the  good  Sister  could  not  refuse 
shelter  and  care  to  the  mother  and  child, — no : 
not  if  she  were  to  give  up  her  own  cot  and  turn 
it  into  a  crib.  Good  Sister  !  good  hospital !  . 
May  it  ever  be  full  of  the  charity  of  that  Christmas 
eve  when  the  Sister  Superior  would  not  turn  away 
a  poor  Swedish  mother  and  child,  although  the 
hospital  was  full  \-Catholic  Herald. 


During  the  holidays  a  party  of  gentlemen,  lay 
and  clerical,  met  in  the  office  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
verse, of  Cleveland,  and  presented  the  editor,  Mr. 
Manly  Tello,  wiih  a  purse  and  gold -headed  cane. 
The  arrangements  for  the  occasion  had  been  so 
nicely  made  that  Mr.  Tello  was  taken  completely 
by  surprise,  and,  ready  though  he  always  is  with 
his  pen,  was  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  his  grat- 
itude. The  presence  of  good  Bishop  Gilmour, 
though  it  increased  the  recipient's  gratification, 
was  no  relief  to  his  embarrassment ;  however,  his 
manner  made  the  donors  feel  as  much  pleasure  as 
if  they  themselves  had  been  similarly  honored, 
and  that  it  is  sometimes  a  more  gratifying  thing 
to  give  than  to  receive. 

The  services  which  the  Catholic  Universe  is 
rendering  to  the  Catholic  cause  in  the  diocese  of 
Cleveland  could  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  see  that  the  work  and  worth  of  its 
editor  are  appreciated  by  the  clergy  and  laity. 


A  young  lady  student  attending  a  medical  col- 
lege in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  being  compelled  to  dis- 
continue her  studies  on  account  of  financial  em- 
barrassments, a  number  of  the  students  have  mag- 
nanimously come  to  her  assistance.  They  are 
about  to  publish  a  journal  illustrated  with  designs 
from  some  of  the  most  talented  artists  of  Portugal, 
with  fifty  engravings  on  Japanese  paper, — th* 
reading  matter  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  illustra- 
tions. 

Very  Rev.  Father  Mauro,  of  the  Capuchin  Or 
der,  who  died  recently  in  Rome,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Archconfraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Hope. 
He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  held  at  differ- 
ent times  the  offices  of  Provincial  and  Secretary- 
General  of  his  Order.  He  was  also  Consultor  of 
two  of  the  Sacred  Congregations. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Monitor,  writing  from 
Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  states  that  within  a 
short  time  two  of  the  most  eminent  representa- 
tives of  the  English  Government  in  Victoria  have 
entered  the  fold  of  the  one  true  Church, — Hon. 
Chief  Justice  McCreight,  and  Hon.  Alexander 
Davey,  Attorney  General  of  British  Columbia. 
The  family  of  the  former  were  baptized  with  him. 
And  thus  the  good  work  progresses  in  every  land 
under  the  sun. 

The  Catholic  Standard,  of  Philadelphia,  presents 
a  fine  appearance  with  irs  beautiful  new  tyj«. 
The  Standard  realizes  our  ideal  of  a  Ca&olic  fam- 
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ily  newspaper,  and  we  rejoice  at  its  prosperity. 
There  are  very  few  religious  journals  more  care- 
fully or  more  ably  conducted.  The  Catholic 
Standard  is  published  by  Messrs.  Hardy  &  Ma- 
hony,  and  edited  by  Mr.  George  D.  Wolff.  In 
a  card  of  commendation  of  their  work  the  late 
Archbishop  Wood  said :  "  Our  intimate  relations 
with  the  editor  and  proprietors  of  the  Standard, 
as  well  as  the  ability  and  enterprise  heretofore  dis 
played  in  its  management,  justify  us  in  saying  that 
nothing  will  appear  in  its  columns  which  is  not 
orthodox,  edifying,  and  instructive." 


Again  it  is  our  sad  duty  to  chronicle  the  death 
of  a  warm  friend  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA, "•, — the 
Rev.  T.  W.  Hogan.  He  was  a  young  man,  and 
doubtless  the  strain  on  his  physical  powers  in  at- 
tending the  two  missions  of  Petersburg  and  Ash- 
land, 111.,  hastened  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
the  former  place  on  the  night  of  the  12th  inst. 
A  tnie  priest,  Father  Hogan  was  honored  and  be- 
loved everywhere.  His  work  in  the  two  parishes 
over  which  he  had  charge  will  be  an  enduring 
monument  to  his  memory. 

May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  the  Rev.  Peter  Quealy,  a  worthy  young 
priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco;  the 
Rev.  Father  Coustaret,  of  Bayou  du  Large,  La. ; 
and  the  Rev.  Father  Berger,  C.  SS.  R.,  all  lately 
deceased. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


New  Publications. 


THE  ETERNAL  PRIESTHOOD.  By  Henry  Edward, 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  Baltimore  : 
Published  by  John  Murphy  &  Co.  1883. 
This  latest  work  of  the  learned  and  pious  Car- 
dinal Manning  is  specially  addressed  to  priests 
and  those  preparing  for  the  sacred  ministry.  The 
distinguished  prelate  appears  to  have  concentrated 
in  it  all  the  learning,  piety  and  zeal  which  char- 
acterize his  writings.  It  is  dogmatical  and  emi- 
nently practical,  starting  as  it  does  from  truths 
which  appeal  to  the  intelligence,'and  establish  a 
foundation  upon  which  rest  the  motives  that  im- 
pel the  will  to  follow  out  in  practice  the  lessons 
drawn  from  the  truths  thus  laid  down.  The  open- 
ing chapters  of  the  work  show  the  nature  of  the 
priesthood,  its  powers  and  relations;  and  from 
this  the  transition  is  made  to  the  obligations, 


means  of  perfection,  and  all  the  various  details  that 
enter  into  the  office  and  life  of  the  minister  of 
God.  It  is  a  book  that  commends  itself  to  the 
clergy,  and  should  have  an  extensive  circulation 
among  them. 

To  the  laity  it  will  be  found  to  be  not  without 
its  benefits,  were  it  only  to  impress  more  deeply 
in  the  mind  of  the  faithful  Christian  an  increased 
love  and  reverence  for  that  mysterious  and  most 
sacred  of  all  offices  on  this  earth  of  ours,  "the 
perpetuation  of  the  Priesthood  of  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  God."  Besides,  there  are  lessons  incul- 
cated which  each  one  can  bring  home  to  himself 
as  well  as  those  to  whom  they  are  specially  ad- 
dressed. Wilness  the  following  extract  in  regard 
to  devotion  to  patron  saints : 

"Another  sign  of  mental  obedience  or  docility  is 
devotion  to  the  saints.  They  are  our  examples. 
Their  counsel*,  their  sayings,  their  instincts,  are  our 
rule  and  admonition.  S.  Philip  bids  us  read  authors 
who  have  S.  before  their  name.  They  were  once 
what  we  are  now,  weak,  buffeted,  tempted,  penitent, 
and  even  sinful.  We  shall  be  hereafter,  if  we  perse- 
vere to  the  end,  what  they  are  now.  Their  examples 
come  home  to  us  in  every  state  of  life,  and  in  every 
part  of  our  spiritual  warfare.  They  are  planted  all 
along  our  path,  in  every  age  and  condition,  as  guides 
and  admonitions.  In  iheir  lives  we  see  the  command- 
ments, the  precepts  and  the  counsels  embodied. 
Every  devout  priest  has  his  patrons.  A  pm-st  with- 
out an  intimate  relation  to  Patron  Saints  can  have  lit- 
tle realization  of  the  supernatural  order  in  which  we 
live,  and  of  ou>  communion  with  '  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect.'  *  It  is  not  enough  for  a  priest  to 
have  devotion  to  our  Blessi  d  Mother.  She  is  not  the 
patron  of  any  one,  being  the  Mother  of  all.  Our  re- 
lation to  her  is  necessary,  not  voluntary.  We  cannot 
have  God  for  our  Father  without  having  the  Church 
for  our  Mother;  and  we  cannot  have  God  for  our 
Father  without  having  the  ever-blessed  Mother  as  our 
Mother.  We  do  not  choose  her  as  a  patron.  We  are 
her  children  from  our  baptism,  before  we  knew  her,  in 
the  supernatural  consanguinity  of  the  Incarnation.  So, 
also,  we  hardly  choose  S.  Joseph ;  for  he  is  the  patron 
of  the  universal  Church.  We,  therefore,  are  his  foster- 
children  through  the  maternity  of  the  spotless  Virgin 
Mary.  Our  patrons  are  of  our  own  choosing.  .  .  . 
The  day  or  place  of  our  birth,  our  falls,  our  faults,  our 
needs,  cur  works,  all  suggest  to  us  many  who,  in  their 
warfare  on  earth,  were  tried  as  we  are.  The  habit  of 
mind  that  lurns  to  the  saints  is  a  docile  reverence ; 
the  habit  of  mind  that  turns  away  from  thtm  is  an  in- 
docile self  sufficiency.  Devotion  and  consciousTela- 
ion  to  the  saints  is  a  part  of  the  gift  of  piety.  It  is 
he  affection  of  mind  by  which  we  adore  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity  with  our  whole  soul  and  strength  ;  for 
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love  and  worship  are  the  same  affections,  whether  the 
object  be  infinite  and  uncreated,  or  finite  and  a  crea- 
ture. Hut  this  charity  differs  infinitely  in  motive  and 
in  measure.  The  worship  of  God  has  no  measure  in 
us  except  our  finite  nature,  because  of  His  immensity. 
The  worship  of  the  saints  is  finite,  because  they  are 
creatures.  The  love  of  our  neighbor  begins  with  our 
kindred,  and  ascendscontinually  from  earth  to  heaven, 
from  our  homes  to  the  heavenly  court." 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  present  other  ex- 
tracts which  would  show  the  benefits  which  all 
may  derive  from  a  perusal  of  this  work.  We  con- 
tent ourselves  with  commending  it  to  our  readers. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  part  fairly  well. 
The  book  is  neatly  bound,  and  printed  in  good, 
clear  type.  There  are  a  few  typographical  errors 
which  should  be  corrected  in  a  future  edition; 
there  is  a  notable  defect  in  the  Greek  quotations, 
in  which  the  letter  C  almost  invariably  appears  for 
the  letter  p. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  CHINA  PAINTERS.  By  M.  Louise 
McLaughlin.  Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 
1884. 

A  more  beautiful  specimen  of  book- making  than 
this  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  for  a  long 
time.  Exteriorly  and  interiorly  it  is  a  delight  to 
the  eye.  And  the  author's  suggestions  on  every- 
thing connected  with  china  painting  evidently 
deserve  to  be  thus  presented.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  omitted,  and^each  subject  is  treated  as  clearly, 
and  yet  as  concisely,  as  could  be  wished.  We 
should  think  that  this  little  book  would  be  indis- 
pensable to  china  painters.  The  author  states  in 
a  brief  preface  that  it  is  supplementary  to  another 
work  on  the  same  subject  published  several  years 
ago,  and  contains  the  results  of  later  experience. 

The  Pacific  Catholic  is  the  name  of  a  new  semi- 
monthly paper,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Catho- 
lic associations  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Harrington,  of  the  Young  Men's  Cath 
olic  Aid  Association  of  that  city.  The  following 
sentiment  which  appears  in  the  editorial  page  is 
appropriate  and  well  expressed  :  "Unless  a  man 
believes  in  something  far  higher  than  himself, 
something  infinitely  purer  and  grander  than  he 
can  ever  become;  unless  he  has  an  instinct  of  an 
order  beyond  his  dreams,  of  laws  beyond  his  com- 
prehension, of  beauty  and  good  and  justice,  beside 
which  his  own  ideals  are  dark,  he  will  fail  in  every 
loftier  form  of  ambition,  and  ought  to  fail." 

We  hope  The  Catholic  will  realize  its  pacific 
object  of  bringing  the  members  of  different  soci- 
eties into  closer  communion  with  each  other,  and 
of  promoting  brotherly  love  and  charity. 


youth's  Department. 


On  a  Statue  of  St.  Aloysius. 


TTRESH  from  the  skilful  sculptor's  hands, 

J    High  on  the  student's  altar  stands 

The  statue  of  a  saintly  youth 

Who,  living,  cherished  Holy  Truth. 

Sculptured  in  marble  pnre,  his  face 

Reflects  that  purity  and  grace 

Which  marked  on  earth  his  short  career 

And  made  his  name  to  students  dear. 

No  costly  robe  his  form  adorns 

But  one  which  earthly  glory  scorns. 

Of  print  ely  birth,  his  ducal  crown, 

For  an  eternal  one  laid  down, 

Lies  at  his  feet  amid  the  dust, 

While  on  the  cross  with  humble  trust 

His  head  is  bent  in  ardent  love, 

As  though  his  spirit  from  above 

Had  come  on  earth  to  tread  once  more 

The  rugged  path  of  virtue  o'er. 

O  Aloysius  !  happy  we, 

If,  having  raised  aloft  to  thee 

A  worthy  statue,  thou  wilt  guard 

All  here  with  tenderer  watch  and  ward. 

—  The  Xavier. 


The  Broken  Promise. 


BY  ELIZABETH    KIN«,  AUTHOR   OF  "  KEIGHLEY  HALL 
AND  OTHER   TALES."   "DENIS  MILES,"  ETC,  ETC. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

-I EN  Mr.  Millwood  retired  to 
his  room  it  was  not  to  sleep, 
tired  as  he  was.  He  threw  him- 
self into  an  easy  chair  by  the 
fire,  and,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands,  cried  like  a  child.  Then 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  room, 
pausing  now  and  then  to  take  up 
the  packet  his  sister  had  given  him, 
which  lay  on  the  table.  He  could  not  sum- 
mon courage  to  open  it.  At  length  he  sat 
down  and  cut  the  string  that  tied  it.  It  con- 
tained a  short  manuscript,  in  his  sister's  hand- 
writing, and  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was 
written,  "  Extracts  from  my  Journal.  The  rest 
I  have  destroyed." 
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Enclosed  in  an  envelope  discolored  by  age 
on  which  was  written,  in  his  mother's  hand- 
writing, "Charles  and  Albinia,"  were  two 
locks  of  silken  hair,— one  raven  black,  the 
other  of  golden  hue.  They  were  tastefully 
entwined  together,  forming  the  initials  A.  C 

What  a  vision  of  his  early  home  did  that 
precious  relic  of  the  past  conjure  up  before 
Mr.  Millwood  !  His  mother's  dying  words — 
long  forgotten — rang  in  his  ears  :  "  When  I 
am  laid  in  the  grave,  my  children,  you  may 
be  parted;  but  you  will  ever,  I  hope,  be 
united  in  heart  and  soul.  Promise  me,  Char- 
lie, that  you  will  always  love  and  protect 
your  sister." 

Mr.  Millwood  wrung  his  hands  in  agony. 
The  promise  then  solemnly  made  had  been 
broken.  "We  have  both  been  wrong,"  he 
murmured.  "I  was  too  proud  to  own  the 
clock-maker's  wife,  and  she  was  too  proud 
to  seek  in  the  hour  of  adversity  the  brother 
who  had  neglected  her.  I  did  not  know  that 
she  was  in  want,  or  I  should  have  sought  her 
out  long  ago." 

Opening  the  manuscript,  he  read  it,  paus- 
ing at  intervals,  quite  overcome  with  grief. 

"JUNE  19,  1 8-. — My  beloved  mother  passed 
away  to-day.  Soon  she  will  be  laid  in  the 
grave  with  my  departed  father.  So  Charlie 
and  I  are  orphans,  and  we  must  leave  this 
pretty  cottage,  which  has  from  infancy  been 
our  happy  home.  But  Charlie  will  always  be 
my  protector;  I  am  sure  of  that.  He  will 
keep  the  promise  made  to  our  dear  departed 
mother." 

"JUNE  27. — Charlie  and  I  must  part  for  a 
few  years.  I  little  thought  of  this.  But  Uncle 
James  says  we  must.  Charlie  is  to  be  a  clerk 
In  a  merchant's  office  in  London,  and  I  am 
to  be  a  governess.  I  must  go  to  school  first, 
for  three  years,  to  finish  my  education, — for 
we  are  both  penniless.  I  love  little  children, 
so  my  life  will  not  be  so  very  sad.  But  Char- 
lie!  how  shall  I  part  from  Charlie!  How  he 
will  feel  sitting  all  day  at  a  desk  !  He  hates 
writing.  And  then  his  evenings, — how  dull 
they  will  be !  In  winter,  we  used  to  play  at 
chess  together,  and  read,  in  turns,  to  my 
mother,  while  she  worked  at  her  needle.  And 
he  loved  to  hear  me  sing.  In  summer,  we 


rambled  over  the  hills,  and  gathered  wild 
flowers  for  our  dear  mother.     Poor  Charlie ! 
he  is  to  board  with  an  old  lady  and  gentle- 
man who  have  no  children.     How  dull  he 
will  be  !   I  wish  I  could  go,  too,  just  to  cheer 
Charlie  in  the  evenings.    I  think  I  could  bear 
anything  if  Charlie  and  I  could  live  together, 
and  help  each  other,  as  we  always  have.  One 
thing  we  can  do  :  we  can  write  to  each  othe;. 
I  wish  Charlie  liked  writing  as  much  as  I  do. 
He  used  to  say  he  would  be  a  missionary, 
and  go  abroad  to  teach  heathen  children.    I 
wish  he  would ;  then  he  would  send  for  me, 
and  we  could  work  together  to  the  end  of 
our  lives.     But  Uncle  James  says  it  would 
cost  too  much  money  to  send  him  to  college." 
"AUGUST  2 1 . — Charlie  is  gone !    We  both 
wept  bitterly  when  we  parted  at  the  garden 
gate.   I  could  not  bear  to  go  with  him  to  the 
railway  station,  where  the  eyes  of  strangers 
would  see  our  sorrow.     I  felt  so  utterly  mis- 
erable as  I  watched  my  brother  run  across 
the   meadow,  clear  a  five-barred   gate  at  a 
bound,  and  turn  a  corner  in  the  lane  that  took 
him  out  of  sight.     I  hoped  he  would  look 
back  and  give  me  a  last  nod ;  but  he  didn't. 
He  has  an  odd  notion  that  it  is  unlucky  to 
look  back  when  he  parts  from-  any  one.   Per- 
haps his  heart  was  too  full  to — " 

Here  the  manuscript  was  blotted,  and  blis- 
tered by  tears.  It  dropped  from  Mr.  Mill- 
wood's hands.  His  whole  frame  shook  con- 
vulsively. It  was  long  before  he  could  sum- 
mon courage  to  read  it  to  the  end. 

"  FRANCE,  Christmas,  1 8-. — My  school  days 
are  over,  and  I  am  here  in  sunny  France. 
Everybody  is  kind  to  me,  and  I  should  be  so 
happy  if  I  had  only  been  able  to  see  Charlie 
before  he  went  to  Spain ;  but  we  have  never 
met  since  we  parted  at  the  old  home.  He 
was  just  fifteen;  I  was  two  years  younger. 
He  had  to  leave  England  so  suddenly  a  year 
ater,  with  the  head  clerk  of  his  employers, 
that  he  could  not  spare  time  to  come  and  see 
me.  And  he  cannot  write  so  often  now,  for 
the  postage  is  expensive,  and  his  time  more 
than  ever  occupied.  So  I  feel  a  little  dull ; 
while  the  two  children,  my  pupils,  are  danc- 
ng  round  me  as  only  French  children  can 
dance,  mad  with  delight  in  anticipation  of  a 
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Santa  Claus,  and  a  Christmas  tree,  etc.,  to- 
morrow. Augustine  is  a  charming  boy,  so 
attentive  to  his  sister  Elise — a  beautiful  child, 
just  four  years  old;  so  clever,  that  she  will 
soon  outstrip  her  brother  (who  is  a  year  older) 
in  everything.  I  love  the  dear  children  al- 
ready, although  I  find  managing  them  .sorely 
trying  at  times. 

"EASTER. — I  like  Easter  better  than  any 
feast;  and  the  budding  leaves,  the  early  flow- 
ers, remind  me  of  the  eternal  spring  that  we 
may  hope  to  enjoy  in  heaven.  Elise  and  Au- 
gustine are  making  me  a  wreath  of  real  flow- 
ers, which  I  am  to  wear  at  the  juvenile  party 
to-night.  It  is  quite  touching  to  see  the  af- 
fection that  exists  between  those  two  little 
ones.  It  is  charming  to  witness  the  courtesy 
with  which  Augustine  gives  to  his  sister  the 
best  of  everything  they  have  to  share.  So  did 
Charlie  to  me  in  the  dear  old  days.  He  never 
writes  now." 

"  MIDSUMMER. — A  week  ago  I  became  the 
wife  of  Louis  Le  Breton,  a  professor  of  music. 
Only  for  his  sake  could  I  bear  to  leave  the 
kind  friends  with  whom  I  have  found  a  happy 
home  for  more  than  seven  years.  Elise  made 
my  bridal  wreath,  of  white  French  roses,  with 
her  own  dear  hands.  She  and  three  of  her 
young  cousins  were  my  bridesmaids.  We 
were  all  dressed  in  white  Indian  muslin ;  it 
was  Augustine's  choice.  Elise  and  Augus- 
tine, wept  when  the  good  Cure  gave  Louis 
and  me  the  Nuptial  Blessing.  Their  father, 
Mon.  Hondard,  gave  me  away.  My  brother 
was  not  there.  He  cast  a  shadow  in  the  sun- 
shine on  that  happy  day,  when  strangers  vied 
with  each  other  in  showering  blessings  on  my 
head.  By  degrees  Charlie  left  off  writing  to 
me,  and  it  is  some  time  since  I  received  his 
last  letter.  The  villagers  sent  heaps  of  flow- 
ers to  the  chateau  ;  and  tasteful  garlands  and 
monograms  were  to  be  seen  all  along  the 
road  from  the  chateau  to  the  village,  where 
I  took  a  final  leave  of  a  spot  almost  as  dear 
to  me  as  my  childhood's  home.  I  gave  a 
last  look  at  the  dear  old  house :  handker- 
chiefs were  waving  from  every  window;  and, 
amid  shouts  of,  'Vive  la  dame  Aiiglaise!' 
from  the  simple  villagers,  who  had  learned  to 


love  me,  probably  because  they  love  Louis 
and  the  Hondards,  I  was  soon  whirling  away 
on  the  road  to  Paris." 

"PARIS,  June. — Louis  and  I  have  beert  here 
three  years.  Our  baby-boy  is  just  two  years 
old — such  a  treasure!  We  have  named  him 
Louis  Charles.  He  is  the  image  of  his  fa- 
ther. I  am  glad  he  is  not  like  Charlie:  I 
could  not  bear  to  be  constantly  reminded  of 
the  brother  who  has  forgotten  me.  But  for 
that  one  sorrow,  I  should  be  so  happy, — my 
husband  is  so  good  and  noble !" 

"  PARIS,  June. — O  the  bitter  anguish  of  the 
last  few  days!  My  boy  has  had  a  terrible 
fall  down  stairs.  I  thought  he  was  dead  when 
I  first  raised  him  up.  I  felt  I  should  never 
have  the  courage  to  tell  poor  Louis  when  he 
came  home;  but  our  good  God  wonderfully 
supported  me,  and  I  was  even  able  to  console 
him,  as  he  hung  in  speechless  agony  over  our 
darling.  The  dear  child  first  showed  signs 
of  consciousness  by  stretching  out  his  right 
hand  towards  the  spot  where  we  both  stood 
watching  him  in  breathless  suspense.  His  fa- 
ther caught  it;  and  I  went  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  and  he  gave  me  his  left  hand. 
But  our  darling  did  not  open  his  eyes.  Will 
they  ever  look  on  his  fond  parents  again?" 

"JULY. — I  dare  not  repine  at  the  life-long 
sorrow  that  will  be  mine.  My  boy  is  blind. 
Those  laughing  blue  eyes  will  never  look  on 
me  again — will  never  look  on  the  flowers  he 
loved.  But  his  precious  life  has  been  spared, 
—thanks  be  to  God!" 

"  LONDON.  Sept. — My  poor  Louis  has  not 
succeeded  in  his  profession.  He  found  many 
opponents,  and  had  to  sink  down  to  the  weary 
task  of  daily  teaching,  which  paid  him  badly. 
So  he  thought  he  would  come  to  London, 
and  has  established  himself  here  in  this  great 
city,  as  a  clock-maker.  He  had  learned  the 
trade  from  his  father,  but  his  passion  for  mu- 
sic, and  the  gift  of  a  beautiful  tenor  voice,  in- 
duced him  to  give  up  his  trade,  and  adopt 
music  as  a  profession.  I  sometimes  pine  for 
the  fresh  air  of  my  native  village,  or  the 
zephyr  breezes  of  fair  France.  Nearly  all  my 
relations  are  dead,  or  gone  abroad.  How 
lonely  I  should  feel  if  Louis  were  to  die,  and 
leave  me  in  this  great  Babel.  He  looks  pale 
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and  thin.  ...  I  must  not  think  of  it.  But  if 
I  should  be  left  alone  it  would  be  very  terri- 
ble, for  I  could  not  manage  the  business,  and 
I  should  have  no  one  to  advise  me.  We  have 
made  but  few  acquaintances;  Louis  is  always 
occupied  in  his  business,  and  I  am  continually 
engaged  in  domestic  affairs,  and  in  teaching 
my  boy.  So  we  have  little  time  for  company. 
Lu  has  a  charming  companion  in  a  little  Ger- 
man terrier — a  pretty  creature,  fawn-colored, 
with  a  band  of  cream-colored  hair  between 
the  ears.  Lu — I  call  my  boy  Lu — named  it 
Bunnie,  after  a  pet  rabbit  which  had  d.ied. 
When  Louis  first  brought  it  home,  I  tied  a 
blue  ribbon  round  its  neck,  and  gave  the  end 
to  Lu,  when  the  dog  walked  round  the  room 
like  a  lamb,  leading  his  little  blind  master.  My 
husband  cried  like  a  child,  and  I  clasped  my 
boy  to  my  breast  and  wept  too.  Louis  said 
the  dog's  mother  had  belonged  to  a  blind  man." 
"  LONDON,  Nov. — A  thick  fog.  A  cold  chill 
runs  through  me,  for  Louis  is  ill — not  very 
ill,  but  I  tremble  at  the  least  sign  of  declin- 
ing health  in  him.  This  damp  climate  has 
never  suited  him.  My  boy  is  nearly  seven 
years  old.  He  has  his  father's  musical  talent. 
He  plays  the  piano  and  the  violin,  and  sur- 
prises every  one  who  hears  him :  not  by  any 
wonderful  execution,  but  by  the  expression 
he  throws  into  the  little  pieces  he  plays. 
Some  one  said  the  other  day,  'That  child's 
soul  seems  to  go  through  his  fingers  into 
the  instrument;  no  teaching  could  impart  to 
him  the  power  to  give  such  exquisite  expres- 
sion to  the  air  he  has  just  played.'  Bunnie 
always  sits  by  the  side  of  his  master,  or  at 
his  feet,  when  he  is  playing.  The  dog  is 
absurdly  fond  of  music,  and  prefers  sacred 
themes.  When  Lu  plays  some  solemn  chant, 
or  passage  from  the  great  masters,  he  will  get 
up,  wag  his  tail,  and  lick  his  master's  hand; 
if  Lu  changes  the  subject  to  some  lighter  or 
more  lively  air,  the  agitated  animal  will  lie 
down  and  simply  listen.  The  dog's  excite- 
ment will,  however,  immediately  return  when 
Lu  again  performs  some  solemn  or  majestic 
piece.* 


The  Hondards  had  a  canary-bird  which 
used  to  step  backwards  and  forwards  on  its 
perch  when  I  was  playing,  quickly  or  slowly, 
keeping  exact  time  to  the  music.  Those  who 
!  do  not  care  for  dumb  animals  would  scarcely 
believe  the  stories  of  their  intelligence  which 
can  be  told  by  those  who  closely  observe 
them." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


*  A  cat  belonging  to  the  author  used  to  act  in  the 
same  manner  during  the  performance  of  music. 


Napoleon  as  a  Catechist. 


Some  thirty  years  ago  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  being  at  Aix-les-Bains,  was  called 
to  visit  a  dying  woman,  daughter  of  a  general 
that  had  become  celebrated  in  the  wars  of 
the  First  Empire.  The  venerable  prelate  was 
moved  even  to  tears  in  listening  to  the  dying 
woman  speak  of  religion;  for  she  spoke  as 
few  could  do.  And  having  asked  her  who 
had  instructed  her  so  perfectly,  he  received 
the  following  answer:  "Monseigneur,  under 
God  I  owe  my  religious  instruction  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  I  was  on  the  island  of 
St.  Helena  with  all  my  family  when  I  was  only 
ten  years  of  age.  One  day  the  Emperor  called 
me  to  him,  and  taking  my  hand  he  said  to  me : 
'  My  child,  you  are  a  pretty  girl  now,  and  you 
will  be  still  more  beautiful  in  a  few  years; 
nevertheless  these  advantages  of  yours  will 
expose  you  to  great  dangers  in  the  world. 
And  how  can  you  overcome  those  dangers 
unless  you  have  a  large  fund  of  religion? 
Unfortunately  your  mamma  cares  but  little 
about  religion,  and  your  papa  still  less ;  there- 
fore I  will  fulfil  the  obligation  that  rests  on 
them ;  come  to-morrow  and  I  will  give  you 
your  first  lesson.'  For  two  consecutive  years, 
and  several  times  each  week,  I  was  taught  my 
catechism  by  the  Emperor.  Each  time  he 
made  me  read  a  lesson  out  loud,  and  then  he 
explained  it  to  me.  When  I  was  beginning  my 
thirteenth  year,  his  Majesty  said  to  me :  .'1 
think  that  you  are  now  well  enough  instructed. 
You  should  soon  receive  your  First  Com- 
munion. I  will  have  a  priest  come  from 
France  who  will  prepare  you  for  that  great 
action,  and  will  prepare  me  for  death.'  And 
he  kept  his  promise." 
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Devotion   to   the   Most   Holy  Rosary.— A 

New  Invocation  Added  to  the  Litany 

of  Lore  to. 


LEO  PP.  XIII.    FOR  A  PERPETUAL  REMEM- 
BRANCE OF  THE  THING. 


I  HAT  salutary  "  spirit  of  prayer," 
which  is  both  a  grace  and  a  pledge 
of  the  divine  mercy,  and  which  God 
formerly  promised  to  "  pour  out  upon  the 
house  of  David  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,"  although  never  becoming  slug- 
gish in  the  Catholic  Church,  still  seems  to  be 
more  alert  in  moving  the  souls  of  men  when 
some  great  tempest  attacks  or  threatens  the 
Church  or  society.  For  in  times  of  danger, 
faith  and  piety  are  generally  excited  towards 
God,  because,  the  less  there  is  to  rely  upon 
in  human  aid,  the  more  the  need  of  heavenly 
protection  is  felt.  This  We  saw  lately  when, 
moved  by  the  long-continued  afflictions  of 
the  Church  and  the  critical  state  of  the  times, 
We  appealed  to  the  piety  of  Christians  by 
Our  Encyclical  Letter,  and  decreed  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  should  be  worshipped  and  in- 
voked throughout  the  entire  month  of  Octo- 
ber by  the  most  holy  devotion  of  the  Rosary. 
We  have  learned  that  this  Our  will  was  obeyed 
with  such  zeal  and  fervor  as  the  holiness  of 
the  devotion  and  the  gravity  of  the  occasion 
demanded.  For  supplications  were  offered 
up,  not  only  in  this  our  Italy,  but  in  all 
lands,  for  the  Catholic  cause  and  the  public 
safety ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  and 
the  example  and  influence  of  the  priests  lead- 


ing the  way,  all  were  emulous-  in  doing 
honor  to  the  great  Mother  of  God.  And  We 
were  especially  delighted  by  the  many  ways 
in  which  this  piety  was  manifested :  the  tem- 
ples more  magnificently  ornamented ;  solemn 
processions  made ;  the  large  concourse  of 
people  everywhere  at  the  instructions,  the 
Holy  Table,  and  the  daily  prayers  of  the 
Rosary.  Nor  do  We  wish  to  pass  over  in  si- 
lence what  We  learn  with  emotion  from  some 
places,  where  the  storms  of  our  times  raged 
with  greater  fury :  the  piety  was  so  fervent 
that  private  individuals,  supplying  the  lack 
of  priests,  chose  rather  to  do  all  that  it  was 
lawful  for  them  to  do,  than  to  allow  the  pre-' 
scribed  prayers  to  be  unsaid  in  their  churches. 
Therefore,  whilst  in  the  present  evils  We 
are  consoled  by  the  hope  of  the  divine  good- 
ness and  mercy,  We  feel  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  Us  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  all  good 
people  what  the  sacred  writings  frequently 
and  clearly  declare,  that  as  in  all  virtue,  so 
in  this  of  praying  to  God,  perseverance  and 
constancy  are  of  the  very  greatest  impor- 
tance. For  God  is  moved  and  appeased  by 
prayer;  but  it  is  His  will  that,  whilst  He 
allows  Himself  to  be  moved  by  our  prayers, 
it  should  be  the  fruit  of  our  perseverance  no 
less  than  of  His  goodness.  Now,  this  perse- 
verance in  prayer  is  far  more  necessary  in  our 
days,  when,  as  We  have  frequently  remarked, 
We  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  so  many 
and  such  great  dangers,  which  cannot  be 
escaped  without  the  efficacious  help  of  God. 
For  too  many  hate  ottrne  quod  dicitur  Deus 
et  colitur  [all  that  is  called  and  is  worshipped 
as  God];  the  Church  is  opposed,  not  only 
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by  the  plans  of  individuals,  but  in  many 
cases  by  civil  laws  and  institutions ;  the 
strangest  novelties  of  opinions  are  set  up  in 
opposition  to  Christian  wisdom,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  for  each  one  with  all  his  powers 
to  strive  to  defend  his  own  safety  and  that 
of  society  against  embittered  and  conspiring 
foes.  Looking  on  at  this  great  warfare,  there- 
fore, We  think  that  now  in  a  special  manner 
We  should  turn  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  to  instruct  us  by  His  example,  factus  in 
agonia  prolixius  orabat  [being  in  an  agony, 
prayed  the  longer]. 

But  amongst  the  various  ways  and  forms  of 
prayer  piously  and  advantageously  employed 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  that  which  is  called 
the  Rosary  of  Mary  is  commended  for  many 
reasons.  Amongst  others,  as  We  have  shown 
in  Our  Encyclical  Letter,  this  one  is  of  great 
weight, — that  the  Rosary  was  specially  insti- 
tuted to  invoke  the  patronage  of  the  Mother 
of  God  against  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic 
name  ;  and  every  one  knows  that  it  was  often 
very  efficacious  in  removing  calamities  from 
the  Church.  It  is  therefore  very  proper,  not 
only  for  private  devotion,  but  also  consider- 
ing the  public  calamities,  to  restore  this  form 
of  prayer  to  that  place  of  honor  which  it  long 
held,  when  in  every  Christian  family  no  day 
was  let  pass  without  the  recitation  of  the 
Rosary.  For  this  reason  We  exhort  and  en- 
treat all  to  hold  on  religiously  and  constantly 
to  the  practice  of  reciting  the  Rosary  daily  ; 
and  We  moreover  declare  that  it  is  Our  de- 
sire that  in  the  principal  church  of  each  dio- 
cese it  be  recited  daily,  and  in  the  parish 
churches  on  feast  days.  To  propagate  and 
maintain  this  exercise  of  piety,  the  religious 
Orders,  and  the  Dominicans  by  a  special  and 
peculiar  title,  can  render  great  service ;  and 
We  feel  assured  that  in  such  a  fruitful  and 
noble  office  none  will  be  remiss. 

We,  therefore,  in  honor  of  Mary  the  great 
Mother  of  God ;  for  a  perpetual  remembrance 
of  the  protection  everywhere  throughout  the 
world  implored  of  her  most  pure  Heart  in  the 
month  of  October ;  as  a  perpetual  testimony 
of  the  unbounded  trust  that  We  place  in  this 
most  loving  Mother;  to  obtain  more  and  more 
efficaciously  every  day  her  favorable  influence, 


do  will  and  decree  that  in  the  Litany  of  Lo- 
reto,  after  the  invocation,  Regina  sine  labe  ori- 
ginali  concepta,  be  added  the  invocation,  Re- 
gina  sacratissimi  Rosarii,  or  a  pro  nobis  [Queen 
of  the  most  Holy  Rosary,  pray  for  us]. 

But  it  is  Our  will  that  this  Our  Letter, 
firm  and  unalterable  as  it  is,  so  remain  for  the 
future  ;  and  We  declare  invalid  and  void  any- 
thing that  may  be  attempted  contrary  to  it 
by  any  one  whomsoever :  all  things  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  under  the 
Ring  of  the  Fisherman,  the  XXIV  day  of 
December,  An.  MDCCCLXXX1II,  of  Our 
Pontificate  the  sixth  year. 

TH.  CARD.  MERTEL. 


In  the  Midst  of  the  Doctors. 


BY   WILLIAM    D.    KELLY.  . 


1T_|  HAT  was  the  wisdom  the  doctors  learned 
^^   From  the  Child  who  sat  in  the  Sanhedrim, 

And  questioned 'them  as  He  slo\\ly  turned 
The  leaves  of  the  Book  that  told  of  Him, 
Till  clear  grew  their  vision  which  erst  was  dim? 

That  science  which  searches  God's  mysteries 
Rarely  reaches  their  outermost  rim, 

And  His  grace  must  govern  the  gaze  that  sees. 
> 

What  was  the  knowledge  that  Mary  learned 
When  she  found  her  Son  in  the  Sanhedrim, 

And  told  Him  there  how  her  heart  had  yearned 
With  its  great  desire  of  finding  Him, 
And  her  eyes  had  wept  till  their  sight  grew  dim? 

That  if  filial  piety  must  attest 

The  heart  that  fondness  fills  to  the  brim^ 

Still  the  love  which  labors  for  God  is  best. 

What  is  the  lesson  the  world  has  learned 

From  the  Child  who  taught  in  the  Sanhedrim? 

Alas!  how  oftentimes  has  it  spurned 

His  teachings  years  have  not  rendered  dim, 
And  preferred  unto  them  its  own  wild  whim ! 

Love  wastes  itself  upon  vileness,  forsooth, 
And  into  darknesses  dense  and  grim, 

Science  strays  farther  afar  from  the  truth. 
L' ENVOI. 

Madonna,  into  whose  bosom  burned 
The  words  Christ  spoke  in  the  Sanhedrim, 

Teach  them  us  till  our  hearts  shall  have  learned 
The  art  of  knowing  and  loving  Him. 
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The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 
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CHAFFER  III.— (Continued.) 

NEITHER  of  the  young  men  was  in  a  very 
cheerful  frame  of  mind  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  them  to  communicate  their  de- 
cision; and  little  did  either  of  them  dream, 
when  it  was  over,  of  the  bitter  pang  it  had 
given  their  uncle  when  his  cherished  ambi- 
tion to  have  his  business  continued  by  those 
of  his  own  blood  toppled  down  before  him. 
He  felt  as  if  something  had  given  way  under 
his  feet,  and  for  some  minutes,  while  he  was 
looking  in  their  faces,  and  listening  to  all 
they  said,  apparently  unmoved,  a  strange 
sensation  shot  through  his  head  which  made 
him  fear  for  an  instant  that  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy was  imminent ;  but  the  energy  of  his 
rigid  will  was  sufficient  to  the  occasion,  and 
it  passed.  When  they  had  finished,  he  ex- 
pressed no  wish  to  influence  them,  nor  anger 
at  their  decision,  although,  as  we  know,  it 
was  a  sore  surprise  and  disappointment  to 
him.  He  simply  told  them  that  "as  they  had 
chosen,  so  they  must  abide;  he  had  naething 
to  say  as  to  the  weesdom  of  what  they  had 
determined  on  ;  but,"  he  continued,  with  em- 
phasis, "  I  want  ye  both  to  bear  in  min^i  that 
ye  need  na'  now,  or  in  the  future,  have  any 
expectation  of  inheeriting  my  money;  ye  will 
never  get  a  penny  o't.  What  I  offered  ye 
would  hae  made  ye  rich  men,  with  due  dili- 
gence and  inteegrity.  I  can  do  naething 
more ;  ye  must  live  your  own  lives,  and  I 
wish  ye  both  weel." 

They  thanked  him  for  all  he  had  done  for 
them ;  even  Donald,  who  felt  wofully  crest- 
fallen, expressed  his  gratitude  a  little  more 
at  length  than  his  cousin ;  but  it  was  more 
from  the  lips  than  the  heart,  and  passed,  as 
counterfeit  things  sometimes  do,  for  genuine. 
Then  they  left  him  alone  in  the  old  dingy 
counting-room,  pondering  over  the  result  of 
the  conference  until  it  was  nearly  dark.  His 
carriage  had  been  waiting  around  the  corner 
over  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  people  on 
the  dock  for  once  missed  the  time  by  his  go- 


ing. Before  he  slept  that  night,  Nicol  had 
made  up  his  mind  what  he  should  do :  he 
would  not  spoil  the  lads'  lives  by  allowing 
his  bitter  disappointment  to  build  up  a  wall 
of  separation  between  them  and  himself;  he 
liked  to  see  them  at  Glenaran,  which  must 
.still  be  their  home  as  long  as  they  so  willed 
it;  they  were  his  nearest  of  kin;  he  had 
brought  them  from  Scotland,  and  now  he 
would  not  turn  them  adrift;  only  they  would 
have  to  depend  upon  themselves,  and  not 
expect  to  get  a  penny  of  his  money.  All 
that  he  said  to  Jacob  Whyte,  the  next  day, 
concerning  the  change  in  his  plans  was : 
"There'll  be  no  'Nicol,  Nicol  &  Co.,"  Jacob; 
and  we'll  go  on  in  the  same  old  way." 

"And  a  very  good  way  it  is,  sir,"  chirruped 
Jacob,  with  ready  tact,  suspecting  that  things 
had  gone  contrary.  "  It  is  somewhere  in  the 
Bible  that  it's  not  a  safe  thing  to  put  new 
wine  into  old  bottles,  sir." 

"  It  bursts  them  up,  does  it?  "  said  "Auld 
Nicol,"  with  an  inward  chuckle,  while  he 
thought:  "It's  what  would  hae  likely  hap- 
pened to  the  auld  house  ;  better  for  it  to  die 
with  me  than  go  bankrupt  to  the  dogs  after 
I'm  gone."  The  idea  had  a  tendency  to 
smooth  down  his  ruffled  feelings,  and,  turn- 
ing to  his  desk,  the  business  of  the  day  began 
as  usual. 

He  had  considered  the  situation  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  the  result  was  this  :  he  remem- 
bered that  Donald,  bent  on  being  a  lawyer, 
was  penniless,  and  without  his  assistance 
could  not  accomplish  his  aim  ;  and  it  was  de- 
sirable that  he  should  ascertain  .further  par- 
ticulars concerning  Jamie's  prospects.  He 
meant  that  they  should  have  a  fair  start, — he 
felt  that  he  owed  them  that  much.  Having 
decided  also  that  his  roof  would  be  their 
best  protection,  he  sent  them  a  line  inviting 
them  to  consider  Glenaran  their  home  until 
they  made  one  for  themselves,  and  requested 
their  presence  at  his  countinkrooHJOn  the 
following  afternoon. 
appointed ;  and  having 
necessary  for  his  object,  aura  thatk  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  conti 
ran,  "Auld  Nicol" 
"  I  am  very  busy,  but  you  willTieTirtrom  me 
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in  a  few  days ;  mean  time  you  are  weelcome 
to  my  house  and  board." 

Then  he  proceeded,  in  his  deliberate,  clear- 
headed way,  to  make  suitable  inquiries  at  the 
right  places,  and  of  the  right  persons,  about 
what  would  be  needed  and  what  required, 
and.  though  last,  not  least  important,  what  the 
probable  expenses  of  Donald's  legal  studies 
would  be,  all  told.  He  allowed  a  liberal  es- 
timate, and  assumed  all  responsibility  as  to 
payments;  and  everything,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  was  settled  in  a  strictly  business 
way.  As  to  Jamie's  prospects,  he  found 
everything  fair  and  promising,  and  thought 
that,  next  to  what  he  had  himself  offered,  he 
could  not  have  done  better.  He  was  pleased 
to  hear  Jamie  commended  by  Mr.  Chauncey 
Wells,  the  head  of  the  East  India  branch 
house,  and  to  be  assured  by  him  that  he 
should  have  the  same  chances  as  his  own 
son;  that  both  would  have  to  win  their  way 
up  from  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  rise  solely 
on  their  own  merits ; — sentiments  which 
chimed  in  exactly  with  "Auld  Nicol's"  views, 
and  gave  good  assurance  of  his  lad's  future. 
'•  Fifty  dollars  was  a  small  salary,"  he  argued 
to  himself,  but  it  was  more  than  he  had  to 
begin  with  by  just  that  much.  The  world  had 
changed,  though,  since  those  days,  and  there 
were  some  who  could  not  bear  the  strain  of 
such  a  struggle  as  his  had  been ;  so,  to  put 
him  above  care  and  above  temptation,  he 
would  give  him  one  year's  support,  and  then 
wash  his  hands  of  them  both,  so  far  as  money 
was  concerned. 

The  young  men  were  duly  informed  of  what 
he  had  done,  in  his  usual  curt, grim  way.  They 
were  both  heartily  grateful, — Jamie  frankly 
and  sincerely  so;  Donald,  with  the  sinister 
thought  that  the  opportunity  which  offered 
to  wind  himself  around  his  uncle,  and  by  de- 
grees so  influence  him  that  he  would  leave 
him  his  money,  was  one  not  to  be  neglected. 

They  lived  on  at  Glenaran,  and  "Auld 
Nicol"  was  satisfied  to  know  that  they  were 
both  steadily  pursuing  their  aims  in  life;  and 
sometimes  when  men  whose  opinions  he  re- 
spected would  say  to*  him  at  the  Hoard  of 
Trade  rooms,  or  the  Stock  Exchange:  "What 
fine,  steady  young  fellows  those  two  nephews 


of  yours  are,  Mr.  Nicol !  I  hear  that  they 
are  sure  to  make  their  mark," — although  he 
would  only  answer,  dryly,  "They're  weel 
eneough,"  their  words  made  him  feel  a  secret 
pride  that  they  belonged  to  him. 

When  it  was  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  old 
merchant's  nephews  were  not  to  be  taken  into 
his  business  there  was  a  general  feeling  of 
relief  among  the  younger  shipping  merchants 
on  the  South-Slip  dock;  "for  now,"  said  they 
to  each  other,  "there's  some  certainty  that 
in  the  not  distant  future  there'll  be  an  end  of 
it,  and  the  way  left  open  for  us."  They 
thought,  all  the  same,  that  the  two  young  men 
had  made  a  very  foolish  mistake,  and  would 
some  day  rue  their  choice;  and  when  it  leaked 
out  that  "Auld  Nicol"  had  done  all  that  he 
meant  to  do  for  them  in  educating  and  giving 
them  a  fair  start  in  life,  they  began  to  won- 
der what  disposition  he  would  make  of  his 
money;  but  they  might  as  well  not  have 
wasted  their  breath  in  conjecture,  or  have 
tried  to  unveil  the  secret  that  the  sphinx 
holds  in  her  stony  heart;  for  no  man  knew; 
and  at  last  it  became  the  settled  opinion  that 
it  would  all  go  to  found  and  build  hospitals, 
colleges,  and  the  like,  to  perpetuate  his  name. 

CHAPTER   IV.— MARRIAGE  BELLS.     How 
THEY  STIRRED  THE  BITTER  WATERS  IN 

"AULD  NICOL'S"  HEART. 

0 

"Auld  Nicol"  and  his  nephews  lived  on  at 
Glenaran  without  a  jar,  each  one  going  his 
separate  way  in  the  morning,  meeting  no  more 
until  evening.  He  saw  that  their  habits  were 
regular,  and  knew  they  were  getting  on  fairly. 
At  supper,  and  after,  while  he  smoked  his 
pipe,  sitting  in  his  great  leathern  arm-chair, 
they  talked  to  him,  encouraged  by  his  silence, 
a  few  brief  questions,  but  most  of  all  by  the 
gleam  of  interest  in  his  eyes,  to  go  on.  Some- 
times they  brought  him  news  not  yet  bulle- 
tined, that  he  could  turn  to  account.  Now 
and  then  Donald  could  tell  him  of  suits  en- 
tered against  certain  firms  which  portended 
bankruptcy,  or  at  the  best  an  ill  state  of  affairs. 
Jamie  interested  him  by  relating  particulars 
of  the  East  India  trade,  describing  the  fine 
rich  fabrics  of  the  country,  and  by  what  prim- 
itive methods  they  were  manufactured ;  and 
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many  other  matters  that  he  had  been  reading 
up,  meaning  to  go  to  India  himself  some  day. 
Occasionally  the  young  men  ventured  to  tell 
him  of  some  celebrated  actor,  whose  dramatic 
performances  were  setting  every  one  wild ; 
he  did  not  interrupt  them;  but  his  comment, 
"The  world  will  never  want  for  mountebanks," 
was  characteristic  of  the  mental  measure  he 
took  of  such  things.  Once  Donald,  who  had 
seen  her,  began  to  entertain  him  with  an  ac- 
count of  Fanny  Klssler,  whose  light,  springing 
feet  had  nearly  danced  off  with  the  senses  of 
the  world.  But  it  was  like  shaking  a  red  rag 
at  a  bull:  the  old  man  dashed  his  pipe  into 
the  fire,  sprang  up  from  his  chair,  glared  at 
his  unfortunate  nephew,  and  something  trem- 
bled on  his  lips  that  by  his  strong  will  he  held 
back.  Somehow,  the  thought  of  Donald's 
mother  had  been  suddenly  conjured  up  by  this 
mention  of  the  celebrated  danscitse,  and  the 
words  he  came  near  uttering  were  of  her, — his 
fine  sense  of  justice  telling  him  that,  however 
ill  her  life  and  its  ending  had  been,  her  son 
was  in  no  way  answerable  for  her  misdeeds. 
He  only  said,  as  he  resumed  his  seat:  "  I  hae 
no  liking  for  such  Jezabeels";  then  he  opened 
his  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  was  soon  im- 
mersed in  its  closely  printed  columns. 

"I've  put  my  foot  into  it  now,"  thought 
Donald, staring  blankly  into  the  fire;  "how  in 
the  mischief  was  I  to  know  the  old  chaj\was 
so  straight-laced  and  puritanical  ?"  But  the 
warning  was  not  lost  upon  him.  The  inci- 
dent was  like  a  small  pebble  thrown  into  still 
water,  that  rippled  away  into  widening  fainter 
circles,  and  was  forgotten. 

And  "Auld  Nicol"  was  thankful  that  the 
words  that  rose  to  his  tongue  were  unspoken, 
for  how  could  Donald  have  remained  under 
his  roof  after  hearing  the  memory  of  his 
mother  insulted?  He  knew  nothing  of  her 
history ;  and  if  he  had  said  what  was  in  his 
heart,  would  not  his  nephew  have  demanded 
to  know  all,  and  would  not  truth  have  com- 
pelled him  to  tell  all?  He  was  never  more 
thankful  for  the  habit  he  had  early  acquired 
of  holding  his  tongue.  He  liked  to  have  the 
two  young  fellows  about  him  ;  to  know  that, 
strong,  healthy,  fine-looking,  full  of  spirit  as 
they  were,  th  ey  were  his  by  the  ties  of  blood, 


although  he  did  not  like  to  admit  even  to 
himself  how  desolate  his  life  would  be  should 
they  leave  him.  It  diverted  him,  though  no 
one  would  have  supposed  so,  to  hear  them 
chaff  each  other,  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  their 
footsteps  and  voices  in  the  house,  and  see  them 
wandering  under  the  old  trees  at  Glenaran. 
There  was  not  a  bit  of  sentimentality  in  this, 
however  it  may  sound ;  they  were  all  that  was 
left  to  him  of  those  he  had  most  loved,  and 
it  is  a  saying  as  old  as  Adam,  that  "  blood  is 
stronger  than  water";  besides  there  was  the 
strain  of  heredity  and  the  closely  knitted  fibres 
of  family  tradition,  all  woven  together  as 
strong  as  death  in  "Auld  Nicol's"  heart.  This 
now  made  his  life  inseparable  from  theirs. 

One  evening  Donald  was  relating  with  great 
satisfaction  how  a  recent  case  had  been  won 
by  the  gentleman — a  distinguished  jurist — 
with  whom  he  was  reading  law.  Although 
the  means  were  allowable,  they  were  very 
sharp  practice, — so  sharp  indeed  that  to  the 
uninitiated  it  was  difficult  to  see  where  jus- 
tice and  right  ended,  and  \\here  injustice  and 
wrong  began 

"Aye  !  you'll  get  on  in  the  law,  nae  doubt, 
with  your  natural  aptitude  for  its  tricks,"  said 
"Auld  Nicol,"  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe.  "A  man  must  be  born  to  his  trade,  good 
or  bad;  though  the  Screeptural  opeenion  of 
lawyers  is  that  they  are  '  a  generation  of  vi- 
pers.' " 

Right  or  wrong  in  application,  he  remem- 
bered the  phrase,  and  brought  it  down  like  a 
hammer  on  Donald's  head. 

"A  fellow  has  to  be  pretty  sharp,  sir,  to 
make  a  good  lawyer,"  he  answered,  after  a 
slight  hesitation,  for  the  old  man's  words  had 
quite  taken  the  wind  out  of  his  sails. 

"Aye,  there's  nae  contradeecting  that.  In 
all  my  long  life  1  never  knew  but  one  that 
was  better  than  his  business ;  he  couldna 
stand  it,  and  cut  his  throat.  But  I  don't  want 
to  discourage  you,  my  lad ;  only  don't  sell 
your  soul  to  the  de'il  for  fat  fees." 

"I  won't,  sir, — if  I  can  help  it,"  he  replied, 
reddening,  then  laughing  good-humoredly. 

On  the  other  hand,  Nicol's  counsel  to  Jamie 
Sinclair,  as  opportunities  offered,  regarding 
the  how  and  when  to  profit  by  the  fluctuations 
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in  trade;  how  by  secret  information  to  fore- 
stall the  market,  or  buy  up  certain  commod- 
ities when  a  whisper  came  on  the  wind,  and 
"make  a  corner"  to  send  prices  up;  and,  in 
short,  how,  by  vigilance  and  holding  his 
tongue,  he  might  profit  by  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  others,  and  carry  into  effect  certain 
other  practices  peculiar  to  the  commercial 
code,  on  the  long  run  made  a  pretty  even 
balance  between  the  tricks  of  the  law  and 
those  of  trade. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-five,  Donald 
Nicol  had  secured  a  sure  footing  in  his  pro- 
fession by  being  taken  into  partnership  with 
the  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  studied, 
whose  health  was  failing  under  the  continual 
and  arduous  strain  of  a  large  practice,  and 
who  needed  the  assistance  of  a  young,  ener- 
getic, ambitious  man,  soundly  and  thoroughly 
read,  intellectually  brilliant,  shrewd  as  well  as 
logical,  and  willing  to  devote  himself  to  the 
details  of  his  profession.  Donald  Nicol  was 
all  this,  and  had,  besides,  a  close  eye  to  his 
own  interests,  which,  being  now  merged  with 
those  of  his  partner,  only  increased  his  en- 
ergy. Known  to  be  a  rising  man,  the  nephew 
of  a  childless  millionaire,  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  known  also  to  be  cultured,  he  was 
much  sought  after  by  leaders  in  society;  but 
as  yet  he  had  found  no  time  to  respond  to 
the  flattering  attentions  he  received ;  he  was 
too  much  dazzled  by  his  own  ambitious 
dreams  to  have  a  desire  beyond  them — yet. 
Jamie  Sinclair  was  also  prospering, — trusted 
and  valued  for  his  solid  business  qualities, 
his 'probity,  energy  of  character,  and  pure 
morals.  Truly  might  it  have  been  said  of 
"Auld  Nicol"  and  his  nephews,  "Ye  have 
many  things,  but  there  is  one  thing  needful." 
They  were  of  the  earth,  earthy,  without  an 
aspiration  beyond  its  sordidness ;  the  thought 
of  God,  and  the  end  and  aim  of  their  creation 
never  disturbed  them.  Their  creed  was  cent, 
per  cent. ;  their  shibboleth,  the  rise  and  fall  in 
values;  while  on  the  phylactery  of  each  one 
ambition  and  riches  was  written.  The  wa- 
ters of  baptism  had  never  washed  away  from 
their  souls  the  original  stain;  their  principles 
were  unconsecrated  by  religion ;  they  were, 
in'fact,  by  the  accident  of  birth  and  circum- 


stances, unquestioning,  unreasoning  pagans 
who  builded  their  foundations  on  the  sand, 
without  a  thought  of  the  floods  that  might 
come.  The  world  held  them  in  honor,  and 
there  was  none  to  disturb  the  lines  which  had 
fallen  to  them  in  pleasant  .places,  or  direct 
them  to  that  Faith  where  alone  truth  and 
safety  are  to  be  found.  Were  they  to  be  en- 
vied? Or  can  it  be  supposed,  knowing  the 
inevitable  order  of  human  events,  that  no  ad- 
versity could  ever  reach  them? 

(TO    BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  History  of  My  Cure. 


BY     HENRY    LASSERKR. 


CHAPTER 


IV. SOLESMES. 

I. 


FOR  two  days  following  the  miracle,  I  con- 
tinued to  bathe  my  eyes  with  the  water 
of  Lourdes,  at  the  same  time  giving  expres- 
sion to  my  fe'elings  of  gratitude  in  vocal 
prayer.  But  gradually  I  came  to  consider 
the  excellent  state  of  my  sight  as  an  Accom- 
plished fact,  as  a  benefit  now  wholly  my  own, 
and  which  called  for  neither  prolonged  thanks- 
giving nor  unlimited  prayers.  Having  gone 
to  confession  and  received  Communion,  it  did 
not  take  me  long  to  consider  my  duty  done, 
and  to  fall  back  into  my  habitual  tepidity 
of  life.  Alas!  while  in  the  full  possession 
of  the  benefit,  I  began  to  grow  ungrateful 
towards  the  Benefactor. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  t$th  of  Octo- 
ber, five  days  after  my  cure,  I  went  to  pay  a 
long  visit.  It  happened  in  the  course  of  a 
very  animated  conversation  that,  like  a  foul 
vapor  arising  within  my  heart,  the  temptation 
seized  me  to  say  things  which  duty  told  me 
to  keep  secret.  At  the  time  the  thought  of 
the  wonderful  favor  which  God  only  recently 
had  granted  me  presented  itself  strikingly 
before  me,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Wretched 
man !  are  you  now,  with  full  deliberation, 
going  to  offend  God?" 

A  struggle  ensued  within  my  troubled  soul 
— a  struggle  secret  and  terrible — while,  in 
the  meantime,  the  conversation  was  contin- 
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ued.  Good  and  evil,  each  on  its  own  side, 
urged  me  with  equal  persistence.  The  ques- 
tion whether  to  say  a  few  words  or  not  was 
the  occasion  of  an  invisible  but  fierce  con- 
flict within  my  soul,  between  the  heavenly 
hosts  and  the  infernal  legions.  Thus  at  times 
we  read  in  historical  narratives  of  two  op- 
posing armies  concentrating  all  their  efforts 
to  gain  some  half-destroyed  barn,  or  a  small 
hill,  or  a  grove  of  trees,  and  the  fate  of  two 
great  nations  is  decided  by  defeat  or  triumph 
in  the  struggle  for  what  is  apparently  so  tri- 
fling. In  one  of  the  principal  battles  of  Na- 
poleon, everything  depended  upon  an  assault 
upon  a  mill  which  the  enemy  occupied.  To 
leave  that  mill  was  to  lose  the  empire ;  to 
possess  it  was  to  conquer  the  world. 

Such  was  the  terrible  debate  of  which  my 
soul  was  the  theatre.  Whether  a  word  should 
be  spoken  or  not  was  sufficient  to  make  my 
heart  the  field  of  a  great  struggle  between 
the  powers  of  heaven  and  hell.  And  my 
will,  master  of  its  own  acts,  independent  and 
tranquil  between  my  conscience,  which  God 
strengthened  against  me,  and  my  passion, 
which  the  demon  aroused, — my  will,  free  and 
calm,  could  decide  the  victory  at  its  own 
pleasure. 

The  victory  I  gave  to  passion.  1  was  bold 
enough  to  drive  out  God.  I  spoke  the  words. 
The  struggle  had  lasted  long.  My  fault  was 
not  then  the  result  of  surprise,  of  any  sudden 
motion  made  without  reflection.  It  was  com- 
mitted with  cold  and  full  deliberation ;  and 
in  committing  it  I  measured  all  its  gravity, 
— but  I  willed  to  do  it. 

II. 

The  miracle  of  my  cure,  in  which  Provi- 
dence had  caused  him  to  take  a  direct  part, 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  striking  effect  upon 
a  man  of  Freycinet's  bent  of  mind. 

I  regret  that  reasons  of  discretion  and  pro- 
priety forbid  me  to  stop  here  in  my  recital, 
and  consider  for  a  few  moments  this  friend 
of  my  youth  as  he  reflected  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  that  had  taken  place  before  his 
eyes.  I  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  confine 
myself  to  my  own  history.  However,  I  must 
present  in  its  true  light  an  incident  which 


since  that  time  has  been  related  in  the  news- 
papers with  many  inaccuracies. 

A  few  days  after  the  miraculous  occur- 
rence of  which  I  was  the  object,  Freycinet 
expressed  the  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  an  eminent  religious  of  whom  I  had 
often  spoken  to  him — the  illustrious  Dom 
Gueranger,  the  abbot  of  Solesmes.  On  several 
occasions  I  had  been  for  weeks  and  months 
the  guest  of  the  Benedictines,  and  the  rev- 
erend Father  Abbot  had  honored  me  with 
paternal  affection.  I  was  only  too  happy  to 
be  able  to  present  to  him  my  friends  M.  and 
Mme.  de  Freycinet.  We  left  Paris  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  October  the  I5th. 

Among  the  buildings  of  the  Abbey  of  So- 
lesmes there  is  a  tower  reserved  for  visitors, 
and  which  was  my  residence  during  my  stay 
with  the  Benedictines.  I  was  assigned  to  my 
usual  apartment.  As  to  my  friends,  the  mo- 
nastic rules  not  permitting  women  to  be  re- 
ceived within  the  enclosure,  they  could  not 
lodge  with  me  in  the  tower.  But  Dom  Guer- 
anger would  not  suffer  them  to  stay  at  the 
inn  of  the  village,  and  gave  them  hospitality 
in  a  house  outside  the  gate,  belonging  to  the 
monastery.  Every  day  the  Father  Steward 
brought  them  their  meals,  which  had  been 
prepared  in  the  kitchen  of  the  convent  with 
those  of  the  religious. 

The  Father  Abbot  had  many  long  conver- 
sations with  them.  He  was  charmed  with 
them,  and  they  with  him.  The  loftiness  of 
thought,  the  wonderful  knowledge,  the  amia- 
ble simplicity  and  refinement  of  this  monk, 
so  austere  tbwards  himself,  so  strict,  it  was 
said,  and  inflexible  in  his  orthodoxy,  pro- 
duced on  Freycinet  undisguised  admiration. 
Notwithstanding  the  sketch  I  had  given  of 
him,  he  had  expected  to  find  in  Dom  Guer- 
anger a  rigorist  somewhat  extreme,  wishing 
to  impose  his  beliefs  upon  others;  and  instead 
he  met  a  mind  full  of  charitable  tolerance 
and  scrupulous  respect  for  the  opinions  and 
liberty  of  his  fellow-man. 

In  accepting  the  hospitality  of  the  monas- 
tery, my  Protestant  friend  was  naturally  pre- 
pared for  the  common  fare,  and  expected  dur- 
ing his  stay  to  follow,  if  not  all  the  observ- 
ances of  this  modern  Thebaid,  at  least  the 
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Catholic  precepts  in  regard  to  abstinence  from 
meat  on  certain  fixed  days.  The  next  day 
after  his  arrival  was  Friday,  and  at  breakfast 
a  lay-brother  very  quietly  laid  a  roast  chicken 
on  the  table.  About  the  end  of  the  meal, 
Dom  Gueranger  entered,  and  Freycinct  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that, considering  the  place 
he  was  in,  meat  should  be  placed  before  him 
on  such  a  day. 

"The  Commandments  of  the  Church  oblige 
only  those  who  are  in  the  Church,"  replied 
the  old  man,  with  a  pleasant  smile.  "  In  be- 
coming my  guests  you  have  not  ceased  to 
be  at  home.  So  I  have  given  for  your  repast 
the  same  orders  that  you  would  have  given 
in  your  own  house."  * 

What  were  the  impressions  of  Freycinet 
at  Solesmes?  What  thoughts  occupied  his 
mind  during  his  familiar  conversations  with 
the  aged  Benedictine  monk?  How  was  it 
that  he  did  not  go  farther  in  the  way  in  which 
it  seemed  to  me  that  God  was  leading  him? 
What  passed  in  the  depths  of  his  soul?  It'is 
his  inviolable  secret  and  God's  secret.  What 
I  know  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  reveal. 

As  my  friends  were  leaving  the  house  of 
the  religious  to  return  to  Bordeaux,  Dom 
Gueranger  said,  in  a  low  voice :  Spiritus  flat 
ubi  vult! — "  We  must  pray  and  wait." 

Let  us  go  back  a  little. 

III. 

It  was  during  the  afternoon  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding my  departure  from  Paris  for  Solesmes 
that  I  committed  the  fault  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready spoken.  The  sting  of  remorse  was  not 
slow  in  entering  my  heart,  and  my  troubled 
conscience  was  preparing  a  confession  of  its 
weakness  to  the  venerated  Father  of  the  Ben- 
edictines, when,  on  awakening  from  a  sleep  of 


*  In  a  recent  number  of/.'  Univers  the  present  Abbot 
of  Solesmes,  Dom  Couturier,  publishes  a  letter  in 
which  he  denies  that  Dom  Guei  anger  made  use  of 
these  expressions,  and  attributes  them  to  an  error  of 
memory  on  the  part  of  M.  Lasserre.  "The  laws  of 
the  Church  oblige  all  baptized  persons,  whether  in  or 
out  of  the  Church,"  says  Dom  Couturier ;  "  and  one  so 
karned  and  so  truly  pious  as  Dom  Gueranger  could 
not  have  expressed  himself  to  the  contrary."— ED 
A.  M. 


a  few  hours,  which  I  had  taken  on  my  arrival, 
I  felt  myself  suddenly  attacked  by  the  well- 
known  feeling  of  heaviness  around  the  eye- 
brows and  eyelids  which  had  been  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  terrible  malady  of  which  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  had  cured  me  six  days  before. 
It  was  not  a  return  of  the  malady  itself,  for  my 
sight  remained  clear  and  distinct  and  was  not 
in  any  way  affected ;  but  this  permanent  heav- 
iness was  like  a  warning,  like  a  threat,  like  the 
hand  of  God  extended  over  me  and  ready  to 
strike;  it  was  a  voice  from  heaven,  which  said 
to  me  :  "  Beware  ! " 

I  was  terrified.  But  though  I  thought  of 
my  fault,  my  cowardice  and  my  ingratitude, 
yet  I  did  not  loathe  myself  as  the  cause  of 
what  had  happened. 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  I  to  myself,  using 
a  familiar  expression, — "  my  good  friend,  you 
have  well  deserved  it." 
IV. 

While  I  was  in  this  condition,  and  after 
my  friends  had  left  the  Abbey,  where  I  re- 
mained a  week  longer,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Reverend  Pere  Gratry.  Having  learned  of  the 
supernatural  cure  of  which  I  was  the  object, 
he  had  written  to  me  inquiring  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  event,  and  asking  to  be  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  circumstances.  His  letter  was 
written  from  Tours. 

I  replied  to  him,  relating  all  the  striking 
features  of  what  had  happened, — the  miracle 
which  revealed  the  all-powerful  mercy  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes;  my  quick  forgetfulness  of 
the  benefit ;  the  fault  I  had  committed,  and 
the  threat  of  punishment,  which  manifested 
that  the  good  God  is  also  a  just  God.  "  How- 
ever," I  added,  "  it  is  only  a  threat,  and  does 
not  destroy  the  reality  and  completeness  of 
my  miraculous  cure.  Indeed,  I  can  still  read 
or  write  for  hours  without  effort,  or  pain  or 
fatigue,  and  just  as  well  by  lamplight  as  by 
daylight.  Only,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
eyelid  there  is  a  dull  weight  \\  hich  constantly 
seems  ready  to  fall  upon  the  eyeball,  and 
which,  you  may  readily  believe,  keeps  me  in 
a  state  of  alarm.  In  a  word,  I  am  just  like 
Damocles.  Nothing  is  changed,  and  every- 
thing is  changed.  Not  a  dish  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  royal  feast ;  but  I  see  over 
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my  head  the  sword  suspended  by  a  single 
thread,  which  some  moral  fall  will  certainly 
break.  I  have  not  brought  any  of  the  water 
of  Lourdes  with  me.  I  shall  have  to  await 
my  return  to  Paris  before  I  can  bathe  my 
eyelids  with  the  sacred  water,  and  ask  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  bestow  upon  me  a  second 
favor.  Pray  to  her  to  hear  me. 

"As  you  are  now  at  Tours,  my  dear  Fa- 
ther, I  shall  go  a  little  out  of  my  way  on  re- 
turning to  Paris  the  day  after  to-morrow,  in 
order  to  see  you  and  to  relate  in  detail  what 
I  have  just  described  in  a  few  words." 

Two  days  later  I  stopped  at  Tours  between 
trains,  and  climbed  up  the  little  hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  which  led  to  the  country- 
house  of  the  Oratorians.  In  the  course  of 
my  long  conversation  with  Father  Gratry,  the 
name  of  M.  Dupont  was  casually  mentioned. 

"M.  Dupont!"  I  exclaimed.  "Why,  it  is 
here  at  Tours  he  lives !  How  strange !  I 
have  been  here  since  this  morning,  and  I 
never  once  thought  of  this  extraordinary 
man !  Certainly,  I  must  not  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity to-day  of  speaking  with  him.  Where 
does  he  live?" 

"  No  10,  Rue  Saint- Etienne." 

I  at  once  directed  my  steps  towards  the 
place,  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Cathedral. 

A  single  word  will  suffice  to  explain  my 
eagerness.  M.  Dupont,  it  was  rumored,  had 
received  from  God  the  gift  of  miracles.  In 
his  house  blessed  by  Heaven,  by  simple  unc- 
tions made  by  his  hands  with  a  miraculous 
oil,  the  celebrated  words  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  prophecy  of  Isaias  were  literally  fulfilled: 
Caci  vidcnt,  claudi  ambulant,  leprosi  mundan- 
tur,  surdi  audiunt, — "The  blind  see,  the  lame 
walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear." 

CHAPTER  V.— THE  HOLY  FACE. 

I. 

M.  Dupont  was  at  home  when  I  arrived.  I 
was  made  to  wait  a  few  moments  in  a  large 
apartment  on  the  ground-floor.  While  the 
servant  was  gone  to  inform  the  master  of  the 
house,  my  attention  was  directed  to  my  sur- 
roundings. The  room  was  simply  furnished, 
and  here  and  there  an  cx-voto  hung  upon 


the  wall.  By  a  table  loaded  with  papers,  a 
kind  of  stand  in  the  form  of  a  reading-desk 
supported  a  large  folio  volume,  which  was 
open,  and  which  I  recogni/x'd  as  the  Bible. 
But  what  principally  attracted  my  looks  and 
my  thoughts  was  one  of  those  engravings  of 
the  Holy  Face  which  reproduced  the  coun- 
tenance of  our  Blessed  Lord,  such  as  It  was 
left  imprinted  on  Veronica's  veil  on  the  day 
of  His  Passion.  The  picture  was  placed 
above  the  secretary,  and  before  it  burned  a 
lamp,  or  rather  a  taper,  whose  soft  light  floated 
over  the  limpid  oil  in  its  crystal  cup. 

The  door  opened  and  M.  Dupont  entered. 
He  was  a  tall,  handsome  old  man,  of  between 
sixty  and  sixty-five  years  of  age,  full  of 
strength  and  vigor.  My  look  was  fixed  upon 
him  with  reverent  curiosity. 

The  first  sight  of  this  man,  whose  beneficent 
hands  had  cured  so  many  sick  and  succored 
so  many  miseries,  showed  him  a  person  of 
a  certain  austerity  approaching  to  severity. 
His  countenancce  was  clothed  with  an  august 
dignity  which  inspired  respect,  and  the  deep 
lines  of  his  face  revealed  a  rigid  justice,  which 
mingled  a  certain  feeling  of  fear  with  this  ir- 
resistible veneration.  His  eyes  were  beauti- 
ful, calm  and  penetrating,  and  at  the  same 
time  lively  and  bright;  but  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  the  expression  was  disturbed 
by  large,  coarse,  shaggy  eyebrows.  His  nose 
was  well  formed,  but  a  trifle  large;  his  mouth, 
shaped  pure  and  firm ;  his  forehead,  large  and 
grandly  moulded, — truly  a  splendid  forehead, 
which  gave  to  this  old  man  the  character  and 
authority  of  royalty. 

This  imposing  personage  stood  before  me, 
and  I  tried  to  overcome  my  embarrassment 
"My  visit,"  I  said  to  him,  "has  no  other  ob- 
ject than  to  make  your  acquaintance.  And  I 
have  had  this  desire  since  hearing  of  all  the 
wonders  and  miracles  that  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  here." 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  an  indefinable 
tone  of  voice  and  a  familiarity  of  language 
possessed  only  by  the  friends  of  God.  "Yes, 
sir,  eleven  years  have  passed  since  our  Lord, 
in  this  room  and  before  this  Holy  Face,  com- 
menced to  do  His  work.  He  has  deigned  to 
choose  the  house  of  a  miserable  man  like 
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myself,  in  order  that  no  one  may  suppose 
that  the  merit  of  the  man  has  had  any  effect, 
and  to  show  that  it  is  He  Himself  alone  who 
has  done  all." 

He  had  scarcely  begun  to  speak  thus  of 
the  things  of  God  than  the  rigid  lines  of  his 
countenance  suddenly  relaxed,  just  like  the 
appearance  of  nature  changes  when  the  hoar 
frosts  of  night  are  dissipated  by  the  May  sun 
as  it  rises  above  the  mountains. 

That  appearance  of  severity  which  had  in- 
timidated me  for  a  moment  had  completely 
disappeared.  M.  Dupont  conversed  with  a 
good  nature  full  of  freedom.  He  possessed 
the  charm  of  an  amiable  old  man  and  the 
pleasing  simplicity  of  a  little  child.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  that  air  of  magisterial  power 
which  had  struck  me  at  first.  All  that  force 
had  been  transformed  into  winning  grace. 
The  thoughts  and  inmost  life  of  the  heart, 
in  animating  those  cold  lines  and  strongly 
marked  features,  presented  thereon  the  reflec- 
tions of  heavenly  goodness.  It  was  as  though 
the  soul  of  Vincent  de  Paul  had  suddenly 
transformed  the  expression  of  Joseph  de 
Maistre's  face  ;  as  if  Mercy  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared and  revealed  her  divine  benignity  on 
the  marble  face  of  Justice.  Yes:  on  seeing 
him  enter,  firm  and  dignified,  I  said  to  my- 
self: "  He  is  a  just"  man."  I  now  said  :  "  He 
is  a  saint." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


A  Woman's  Faith. 


BY    MARION    MUIR. 


T\  H,  Love,  is  now  thy  royal  power  gone, — 
*"*  Lost,  like  a  fallen  star  beneath  the  sea. 

Dead  as  the  sweet  rose  sacred  once  to  thee ; 
Then  falsely  all  thy  morning  promise  shone, 
And  happier  those  it  never  dawned  upon. 

Wasted  our  hopes,  and  miserable  we, 

Who  but  the  playthings  of  thy  pleasure  be  ; 
Flushed  with  thy  gain,  at  thy  departure  wan. 
But  I  believe  that  moving  round  the  spheres, 

Of  endless  being,  are  thy  glories  rolled  ; 
That  Death,  and  doubt,  and  wrong  with  many  fears, 

Strike  at  thy  feet  like  serpents  over-bold, 
Till  the  strong  City  of  the  Just  uprears 

Her  shining  spires  about  thy  chosen  fold. 


Beautiful  Ceremonies  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Purification.* 


THE    BLESSING    OF    THE    CANDLES. 

IT  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  what  was 
the  origin  of  this  ceremony.  Baronius, 
Thomassin,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  instituted  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  by  Pope  St.  Gelasius,  in  order  to  give 
a  Christian  meaning  to  certain  vestiges,  still 
retained  by  the  Romans,  of  the  old  Luperca- 
lia.  St.  Gelasius  certainly  did  abolish  the  last 
vestiges  of  the.  feast  of  the  Lupcrcalia,  which, 
in  earlier  times,  the  pagans  used  to  celebrate 
in  the  month  of  February.  Pope  Innocent 
the  Third,  in  one  of  his  Sermons  for  the  Feast 
of  the  Purification,  attributes  the  institution 
of  this  ceremony  of  Candlemas  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  who  turned  into  the 
present  religious  rite  the  remnants  of  an  an- 
cient pagan  custom,  which  had  not  quite  died 
out  among  the  Christians.  The  old  pagans, 
he  says,  used  to  carry  lighted  torches  in 
memory  of  those  which  the  fable  gives  to 
Ceres,  when  she  went  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Etna  in  search  of  her  daughter  Proserpine. 
But  against  this  we  have  to  object  that  in 
the  pagan  Calendar  of  the  Romans  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  feast  in  honor  of  Ceres,  for 
the  month  of  February.  We  therefore  pre- 
fer adopting  the  opinion  of  Dom  Hugh  Men- 
ard,  Rocca,  Henschenius,  and  Pope  Benedict 
the  Fourteenth :  that  an  ancient  feast,  which 
was  kept  in  February,  and  was  called  the 
Amburbalia,  during  which  the  pagans  used 
to  go  through  the  city  with  lighted  torches 
in  their  hands,  gave  occasion  to  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiffs  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  Chris- 
tian ceremony,  which  they  attached  to  the 
Feast  of  that  sacred  mystery  in  which  Jesus, 
the  Light  of  the  world,  was  presented  in  the 
Temple  by  His  Virgin  Mother. 

The  mystery  of  to-day's  ceremony  has  fre- 
quently been  explained  by  liturgists,  dating 
from  the  seventh  century.  According  to  St. 
Ivo,  of  Chartres,  the  wax — which  is  formed 
from  the  juice  of  flowers  by  the  bee  (which 

*  Adapted  from  Dom  Gueranger. 
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has  been  always  considered  the  emblem  of 
virginity) — signifies  the  virginal  flesh  of  the 
Divine  Infant,  who  diminished  not,  either  by 
His  Conception  or  His  Birth,  the  spotless 
purity  of  His  Blessed  Mother.  The  same  holy 
Bishop  would  have  us  see,  in  the  flame  of 
our  candle  a  symbol  of  Jesus,  who  came  to 
enlighten  our  darkness.  St.  Anselm,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  speaking  of  the  same 
mystery,  bids  us  consider  three  things  in  the 
blest  candle :  the  wax,  the  wick,  and  the 
flame.  The  wax,  he  says,  which  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  virginal  bee,  is  the  Flesh  of 
our  Lord;  the  wick,  which  is  within,  is  His 
Soul ;  the  flame,  which  burns  on  the  top,  is 
His  Divinity. 

Formerly,  the  faithful  looked  upon  it  as 
an  honor  to  be  permitted  to  bring  their  wax 
tapers  to  the  church  on  this  Feast  of  the  Pu- 
rification, that  they  might  be  blessed  together 
with  those  which  were  to  be  borne  in  the 
procession  by  the  priests  and  sacred  minis- 
ters ;  and  the  same  custom  is  still  observed 
in  some  congregations.  There  has  been  such 
a  systematic  effort  made  to  destroy,  or  at 
least  to  impoverish,  the  exterior  rites  and 
practices  of  religion,  that  we  find,  throughout 
the  world,  thousands  of  Christians  who  have 
been  insensibly  made  strangers  to  those  ad- 
mirable sentiments  of  faith  which  the  Church 
alone,  in  her  Liturgy,  can  give  to  the  body 
of  the  faithful.  Thus,  we  shall  be  telling 
many  what  they  have  never  heard  before  when 
we  inform  them  that  the  Church  blesses  the 
candles  to-day  not  only  to  be  carried  in  the 
procession  which  forms  part  of  the  ceremony, 
but  also  for  the  use  of  the  faithful,  inasmuch 
as  they  draw,  upon  such  as  use  them  with 
respect,  whether  on  sea  or  on  land  (as  the 
Church  says  in  the  prayer),  special  blessings 
from  heaven.  These  blest  candles  ought, 
also,  to  be  lit  near  the  bed  of  the  dying  Chris- 
tian, as  a  symbol  of  the  immortality  merited 
for  us  by  Christ,  and  of  the  protection  of  our 
Blessed  Lady. 

As  soon  as  all  is  prepared,  the  priest  goes 
up  to  the  altar  and  thus  begins  the  Blessing 
of  the  Candles: 

V.  Dominus  vobiscum. 

R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo. 


OKEMUS. 

Domine  sancte,  Pater  omnipotens,  aeterne  Deus, 
qui  omnia  ex  nihilo  creasti,  et  jussu  tuo  per  opera 
apum  hunc  liquorem  ad  j*rfectionem  cerei  per- 
venire  fecisti ;  et  qui  hodierna  die  petitionem  justi 
Simeonis  implesti :  te  humilitcr  deprecamur,  ut 
has  candelas  ad  usus  hominum,  et  sanitatem  cor- 
porum  et  animarum,  sive  in  terra,  sive  in  aquis, 
per  invocationem  tui  sancti  Nominis,  et  per  inter- 
cessionem  beatae  Marias  semper  Virgin  is,  cujus 
hodie  festa  devote  celebrantur,  et  per  preces  om- 
nium Sanctorum  tuorum,  benedicere  et  sanctifi- 
care  digneris;  et  hujus  plebis  tuae,  quae  illas  ho- 
norifice  in  manibus  desiderat  portare,  teque  can- 
tando  laudare,  exaudias  voces  de  ccelo  sancto  tuo, 
et  de  sede  Majestatis  tuae ;  et  propitius  sis  omni- 
bus clamantibus  ad  te,  quos  redemisti  pretioso  san- 
guine Filii  tui,  qui  tecum  vivit  et  regnat  in  uni- 
tate  Spiritus  Sancti  Deus,  per  omnia  saecula  sascu- 
lorum. 

R.  Amen. 

V.  The  Lord  be  with  you. 
R.  And  with  thy  spirit. 

LET   US   PRAY. 

Holy  Lord,  Father  Almighty  and  Eternal  God, 
who  didst  create  all  things  out  of  nothing,  and 
by  the  labor  of  the  bees,  following  Thy  commands, 
hast  brought  this  liquor  to  the  perfection  of  wax; 
.and  who,  on  this  day,  didst  accomplish  the  desire 
of  the  righteous  Simeon :  we  humbly  beseech 
Thee,  that  by  the  invocation  of  Thy  most  holy 
Name,  and  by  the  intercession  of  Blessed  Mary, 
ever  a  Virgin,  whose  Festival  we  this  day  de- 
voutly celebrate,  and  by  the  prayers  of  all  Thy 
Saints,  Thou  wouldst  vouchsafe  to  bless  and 
sanctify  these  candles  for  the  service  of  men  and 
for  the  good  of  their  bodies  and  souls  in  all 
places,  whether  on  sea  or  on  land;  and  that  Thou 
wouldst  please  mercifully  to  hear  from  Thy  holy 
temple,  and  from  the  throne  of  Thy  majesty,  the 
prayers  of  this  Thy  people,  who  desire  to  carry 
them  in  their  hands  with  reverence,  and  with  sa- 
cred hymns  to  praise  Thy  name;  and  show  mercy 
to  all  that  cry  unto  Thee,  whom  Thou  hast  re- 
deemed by  the  Precious  Blood  of  Thy  beloved 
Son  :  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee  in  the 
unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  God,  world  without  end. 

R.  Amem. 

OREMUS. 

Omnipotens  sempiternae  Deus,  qui  hodierna  die, 
Unigenitum  tuum,  ulnis  sancti  Simeonis  in  Tera- 
plo  sancto  tuo  suscipiendum  praesentasti :  tuam 
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supplices  deprecamur  clcmentiam,  ut  has  candelas 
quasnos  famuli  tui,  in  tui  Nominis  magnificentian 
susdpientes,  gestare  cupimus  lure  accensas,  bene- 
dicere  et  sanctifirare,  atqtie  luniine  supernae  ben- 
edictionis  accendere  digneris;  quatenus  cas  lib 
Domino  nostro  offerendo,  digni  et  samto  igne 
dulcissimae  charitatis  tuae  succensi,  in  Templo 
sancto  gloriae  tuae  repraesentari  mereamur.  Per 
enmdiim  Christum  Dominum  nostrum. 
R.  Amen. 

LET  US   PRAY. 

O  Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  who  on  this  day 
wast  pleased  that  Thy  only  Son  should  be  pre- 
sented in  the  Temple,  and  be  received  into  the 
arms  of  holy  Simeon  :  we  humbly  beseech  Thy 
mercy  to  bless,  sanctify,  and  give  the  light  of  Thy 
heavenly  benediction  to  these  candles,  which  we 
Thy  servants  desire  to  carry  in  honor  of  Thy 
Name :  that  by  offering  them  to  Thee,  our  Lord 
God,  we  may  be  inflamed  by  the  fire  of  Thy  sweet 
love,  and  made  worthy  to  be  presented  in  the  holy 
temple  of  Thy  glory.  Through  the  same  Christ 
our  Lord. 

R.  Amen. 

OREMUS. 

Domine  Jesu  Christe,  lux  vera,  quae  illtiminas 
omnem  horninem  venientem  in  hunc  mundum  : 
effunde  benedictionem  tuani  super  hos  cereos,  et 
sanctifica  eos  lumine  gratiae  tuae  ;  et  concede  pro- 
pitius,  ut  sicut  haer.  luminaria,  igne  vi.sibili  ac- 
censa,  nocturnas  depellunt  tenebras,  ita  corda 
nostra  invisibili  igne,  id  est  Sancti  Spiritus  splen- 
dore  illustrata,  omnium  vitiorum  cascitate  careant ; 
ut  purgato  mentis  oculo,  ea  cernere  possimus  quae 
tibi  sunt  placita,  et  nostrae  salmi  utiha;  quatenus 
post  hujus  sseculi  caliginosa  discrimina,  ad  lucem 
indeficientem  pervenire  mereamur.  Per  te,  Christe 
Jesu,  Salvator  mundi,  qui  in  Trinitate  perfecta 
vivis  et  regnas  Deus,  per  omnia  saecula  bjeculorum. 

R.  Amen. 

LET   US    PRAY. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  Light,  that  enlight- 
encth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world :  pour 
forth  Thy  blessing  upon  these  candles,  and  sanc- 
tify them  by  the  light  of  Thy  grace;  and  grant 
i  Thy  mercy,  that  as  these  candles,  by  their  vis- 
ible light,  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  night,  so  our 
hearts  burning  with  invisible  fire,  and  enlightened 
by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be  delivered 
from  all  blindness  of  sin  :  that  the  eye  of  our  soul 
being  purified,  we  may  discern  those  things  that 
are  pleasing  to  Thee,  and  beneficial  to  our  souls : 
that  after  having  fin^hed  the  darksome  passage  of 
thishfe,  we  may  come  to  never-fading  joys,  through 


Thee,  O  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
who,  in  perfect  Trinity,  livest  and  reignest  God, 
world  without  end. 
R.  Amen. 

OREMUS. 

Omnipotens  sempiterne  Deus,  qui  per  Moysen 
fam ulum  tuum,  purissimum  olei  liquorem  ad  lu- 
minaria ante  conspectmn  Hium  jugiier  concin- 
n;inda  praeparari  jussisti :  benedictionis  tuae  gra- 
tiam  super  hos  tereos  benignus  infunde,  quatenus 
sic  administrent  lumen  exterius  ut,  te  donante, 
lumen  Spiritus  tui  nostris  non  desit  mentibus  in- 
terius.  Per  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum 
Filium  tuum,  qui  tecum  vivit  et  regnat  in  unitate 
ejusdem  Spiritus  Sancti,  Deus,  per  omnia  saecula 
saeculorum. 

LET   US    PRAY. 

O  Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  who,  by  Thy 
servant  Moses,  commandedst  the  purest  oil  to  be 
prepared  for  lamps  coniinually  to  burn  in  Thy 
Presence,  mercifully  pour  forth  the  grace  of  Thy 
blessing  on  these  candles  :  that  as  they  supply 
us  with  visible  light,  so,  by  Thy  assistance,  the 
light  of  Thy  Spirit  may  never  be  wanting  inwardly 
in  our  souls.  Through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Thy 
Son,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee  in  the 
unity  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  God,  world  withput 
end. 

R    Amen. 

OREMUS. 

Domine  Jesu  Christi,  qui  hodierna  die,  in  nos- 
trae  earn  is  substantia,  inter  homines  apparens,  a 
parentibus  in  Templo  es  praesentatus;  quem  Si- 
meon venerabilis  senex,  luniine  Spiritus  tui  irradi- 
atus,  agnovit,  suscepit,  et  benedixit :  praesta  pro- 
pitius,  ut  ejusdem  Spiritus  Sancti  gratia  illuminati, 
atque  edocti,  te  veraciter  agnoscamus  et  fideliter 
dihgamus.  Qui  cum  Deo  Patre,  in  unitate  ejus- 
dem Spiritus  Sancti,  vivis  et  regnas,  Deus,  per 
omnia  saecula  saeculorum. 

R.  Amen. 

LET  US   PRAY. 

Lord   Jesus   Christ,  who,  appearing   amongst 
men  in  the  substance  of  our  flebh,  wast  pleased 
his  day  to  be  presented  in  the  temple  by  Thy 
Barents,  and  whom   tlie  venerable  Simeon,  en- 
ightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  publicly  confessed, 
received   in   his  arms,  and   blessed :    mercifully 
grant  that,  being  inspired  and  taught  by  the  grace 
of  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  we  may  sincerely  ac- 
knowledge and  faithfully  love  Thee.     Who  with 
God  the  Father,  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
livest  and  reignest  God,  world  without  end. 
R.  Amen. 
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These  five  prayers  "having  been  said,  the 
celebrant  sprinkles  the  Candles  with  holy 
\\.tter  (saying  the  Aspergcs  in  secret),  and 
then  imvnses  them  ;  after  which  he  distrib- 
utes them  to  both  clergy  and  laity.  During 
the  distribution,  the  Church — filled  with  emo- 
tion at  the  sight  of  these  sacred  symbols, 
which  remind  her  of  her  Jesus — shares  in  the 
joyous  transports  of  the  aged  Simeon,  who, 
whilst  holding  the  Child  in  his  arms,  con- 
fessed Him  to  be  the  Light  of  the  Gentiles. 
She  chants  his  sweet  Canticle,  separating 
each  verse  by  an  Antiphon,  which  is  formed 
out  of  the  last  words  of  Simeon. 

ANT.  Lumen  ad  revelationem  gentium  et  glo- 
riam  plebis  tuae  Israel. 

ANT.  A  Light  to  the  revelation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel. 

CANTICLE   OK   SIMEON. 
(St.  Luke.  //.) 

Nuncdimittis  servum  tuum,  Domine  :  *secun- 
dum  verbum  tuum  in  pa*  e. 

ANT.  Lumen  ad  revelationem  gentium,  et  glo- 
riam  plebis  tuae  Israel. 

Quia  viderunt  oculi  mei :  *  salutare  tuum. 

ANT.  Lumen  ad  revelationem  gentium,  etglo- 
riam  plebis  tuae  Israel. 

Quod  parasti :  *  ante  faciem  omnium  populo- 
rum. 

ANT.  Lumen  ad  revelationem  gentium,  et  glo- 
riam  plebi-  tuae  Israel. 

Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  *et  Spiritui  Sancto. 

ANT.  Lumen  ad  revelationem  gentium,  et  glo- 
riam  plebis  tuae  Israel. 

Sicut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc  et  semper,  *  et 
in  saecula  saeculorum.  Amen. 

ANT.  Lumen  ad  revelationem  gentium,  et  glo- 
riam  plebis  tuae  Israel. 

Now  Thou  dost  dismiss  Thy  servant,  O  Lord, 
according  to  Thy  word,  in  peace. 

ANT.  A  Light  to  the  revelation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel. 

Because  my  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation. 

ANT.  A  Light  to  the  revelation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel. 

Wliic  h  Thou  lu>t  prepared  before  the  face  of 
all  peoples. 

ANT.  A  Light  to  the  revelation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost. 


ANT.  A  Light  to  the  revelation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

ANT.  A  Light  to  the  revelation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel. 

After  the  distribution  of  the  Candles,  the 
following  Antiphon,  and  verse  of  the  4jd 
Psalm,  are  sung: 

Exsurge,  Domine,  adjuva  nos,  et  libera  nos 
propter  nomen  tuum. 

Arise,  O  Lord,  help  us,  and,  for  Thy  Name's 
sake,  deliver  us. 

Ps.  Deus  auribus  nostris  audivimus:  patres 
nostri  annuntiaverunt  nobis.  V.  Gloria  Patri. 
Exsurge. 

Ps.  We  have  heard,  O  God.  with  our  ears: 
our  fathers  have  declared  unto  us.  V.  Glory  be 
to  the  Father.  Arise. 

OREMUS. 

Exaudi,  quaesumus,  Domine,  plebem  tuam:  et 
quae  extrinsecus  annua  tribuis  devotione  venerari, 
interius  assequi  gratiae  tuae  luce  concede.  Per 
Christum  Dominum  nostrum.  Amen. 

LET   US   PRAY. 

Give  ear,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  Thy 
people ;  that  what  we  outwardly  perform  by  this 
yearly  devotion,  we  may  inwardly  obtain  the  ef- 
fects of,  by  the  light  of  Thy  grace.  Through,  etc. 


THE    PROCESSION. 

Filled  with  holy  joy,  radiant  with  the  mys- 
tic light,  excited,  like  the  venerable  Simeon, 
by  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church 
goes  forth  to  meet  her  Emmanuel.  The 
Church  would  imitate  that  wondrous  Proces- 
sion which  was  formed  in  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem on  the  day  of  Mary's  Purification,  l^t 
us  listen  to  St.  Bernard : 

"  On  this  day,  the  Virgin  Mother  brings 
the  Lord  of  the  Temple  into  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord ;  Joseph  presents  to  the  Lord  a  Son, 
who  is  not  his  own,  but  the  Beloved  Son  of 
that  Lord  Himself,  and  in  whom  He  is  well 
pleased;  Simeon,  the  just  man,  confesses 
Him  for  whom  he  had  been  so  long  waiting; 
Anna,  too,  the  widow,  confesses  Him.  The 
Procession  of  this  solemnity  was  first  made 
by  these  four,  which,  afterwards,  was  to  be 
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made,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  in  every 
place  and  by  every  nation.  Let  us  not  be 
surprised  at  its  then  being  so  little ;  for  He 
they  carried  was  little!  Besides,  all  who 
were  in  it  were  just,  and  saints,  and  perfect — 
there  was  not  a  single  sinner." 

Yet,  let  us  join  the  holy  Procession.  Let 
us  go  to  meet  Jesus,  the  Spouse  of  our  souls, 
as  did  the  Wise  Virgins,  carrying  in  our 
hands  lamps  burning  with  the  flame  of  char- 
ity. Let  us  remember  the  command  given 
us  by  our  Lord  :  "  Let  your  loins  be  girt,  and 
lamps  burning  in  your  hands:  and  you  your- 
selves like  to  men  who  wait  for  their  Lord." 
Guided  by  faith,  and  enlightened  by  charity, 
we  shall  meet  and  know  Him,  and  He  will 
give  Himself  to  us. 

The  Holy  Church  opens  her  chants  of 
this  Procession  with  the  following  Antiphon, 
which  is  found,  word  for  word,  in  the  Greek 
Liturgy  of  this  same  Feast : 

ANT.  Adorna  thalamum  tuum,  Sion,  et  suscipe 
Regem  Christum:  amplectere  Mariam,  quae  est 
ccelestis  porta;  ipsa  enim  portat  Regem  glorias 
novi  luminis ;  subsist  it  Virgo,  adducens  manibus 
Filium  ante  luciferum  genitum ;  quem  accipiens 
Simeon  in  ulnas  suas,  praedicavit  populis  Domi- 
num  eum  esse  vitse  et  mortis  et  Salvatorem  mundi. 

ANT.  Adorn  thy  bride-chamber,  O  Sion,  and 
receive  Christ,  thy  King.  Salute  Mary,  the  Gate 
of  Heaven  ;  for  she  beareth  the  King  of  glory, 
who  is  the  new  Light.  The  Virgin  stands,  bring- 
ing in  her  hands  her  Son,  the  Begotten  before  the 
day-star ;  whom  Simeon,  receiving  into  his  arms, 
declared  Him  to  the  people  as  the  Lord  of  life 
and  death,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Then  is  added  the  following  Anthem,  taken 
from  the  Gospel,  and  in  which  is  related  the 
mysterious  meeting  between  Jesus  and  Si- 
meon : 

ANT.  Responsum  accepit  Simeon  a  Spiritu 
Sancto,  non  visurum  se  mortem,  nisi  videret  Chris- 
tum Domini:  et  cum  inducerent  Puerum  in  Tern- 
plum,  accepit  eum  in  ulnas  suas,  et  benedixit 
Deum,  et  dixit :  Nunc  dimittis  servum  tuum,  Do- 
mine,  in  pace. 

ANT.  Simeon  had  received  an  answer  from  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  he  should  not  see  death  before 
he  had  seen  the  Christ  of  the  Lord ;  and  when 
His  parents  brought  the  Child  into  the  Temple, 
he  took  Him  into  his  arms,  and  blessed  God,  and 


said :    Now  Thou  dost  dismiss  Thy  servant,    O 
Lord,  in  peace. 

V.  Cum  inducerent  Puerum  Jesum  parentes 
ejus  ut  facerent  secundum  consuetudinem  legis 
pro  eo,  ipse  accepit  eum  in  ulnas  suas. 

V.  When  His  parents  brought  in  the  Child 
Jesus,  to  do  for  Him  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  law,  he  took  Him  into  his  arms. 

On  re-entering  the  church,  the  choir  sings 
the  following  rcsponsory : 

R.  Obtulerunt  pro  eo  Domino  par  turturum, 
aut  duos  pullos  columbarum :  *  Sicut  scriptum  est 
in  Lege  Domini. 

R.  They  offered  for  Him,  to  the  Lord,  a  pair 
of  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons :  *  As  it  is 
written  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord. 

V.  Postquam  impleti  stint  dies  purgationis 
Mariae,  secundum  legem  Moysi,  tulerunt  Jesum  in 
Jerusalem,  ut  sisterent  eum  Domino.  *  Sicut 
scriptum  est  in  Lege  Domini.  Gloria  Patri.  *  Si- 
cut  scriptum  est. 

V.  After  the  days  of  Mary's  purification,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses,  were  accomplished, 
they  carried  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  Him 
to  the  Lord.  *  As  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of  the 
Lord.  Glory  be  to  the  Father.  *  As  it  is  written. 

After  the  Procession  comes  the  Mass  of 
the  Purification. 


Decree  Urbis  et  Orbis. 


As  far  back  as  MDCCCLIX,  Pius  PP.  IX 
of  holy  memory,  to  obtain  the  help  of  God 
needed  in  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  the 
times,  directed  that  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
Pontifical  Dominion  certain  prayers,  to  which 
he  attached  sacred  Indulgences,  should  be 
recited  after  the  most  holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  But  now,  as  great  evils  still  assail  us, 
and  there  are  indications  of  still  greater  in 
the  future,  so  that  the  Catholic  Church  needs 
the  special  protection  of  God,  Our  Most  Holy 
Lord  Leo  XIII,  Pope,  has  judged  it  oppor- 
tune that  the  same  prayers,  with  certain  mod- 
ifications, be  offered  up  throughout  the  world, 
in  order  that  the  Christian  people  may  be 
united  in  petitioning  from  God  what  is  needed 
by  the  Christian  world;  and  the  number  of 
petitioners  being  increased,  the  blessings  of 
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the  divine  mercy  may  more  readily  be  ob- 
tained. Therefore,  His  Holiness,  by  the  pres- 
ent Decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites,  commands  that  in  future,  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  City  and  of  the  Catholic 
world,  the  following  prayers,  enriched  with 
three  hundred  days'  Indulgence,  be  recited, 
kneeling,  at  the  end  of  every  Mass: 

Three  Ave  Marias,  the  Salve  Regina  once, 
and  then  : 

V.  Ora  pro  nobis,  sancta  Dei  Genitrix.* 
R.  Ut    digni    efficiamur    promissionibus 
Christi. 

OREMUS. 

Deus,  refugium  nostrum  et  virtus,  adesto 
piis  Ecclesiae  tuae  precibus,  et  praesta,  ut,  in- 
tercedente  gloriosa  et  Immaculata  Dei  geni- 
trice  Maria,  beato  Josepho,  ac  beatis  Apos- 
tolis  tuis  Petro  et  Paulo,  et  omnibus  sanctis, 
quod  in  praesentibus  necessitatibus  humiliter 
petimus,  efficaciter  consequamur.  Per  eum- 
dem  Christum  Dominum  nostrum. 

R.  Amen. 

All  things  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  day  of  the  Epiphany  of  Our  Lord,  Jan- 
uary VI,  MDCCCLXXXIV. 

D.  CARD.  BARTOLINUS,  S.  R.  C.  Prcefectus. 
[L.  S.] 

LAURENTIUS  SALVATI,  S.  R.  C.  Secretanus. 


*  The  following  is  a  translation : 
V.  Pray  for  us.  O  holy  Mother  of  God. 
R.  That  we  may  be  made  worthy  of  the  promises 
of  Christ. 

LET   US   PRAY. 

O  God,  our  refuge  and  strength,  hearken  to  the 
pious  prayers  of  Thy  Church,  and  grant  that,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  glorious  and  Immaculate  Vir- 
gin Mary,  Mother  of  God,  St.  Joseph,  the  holy  Apos- 
tlrs  Peter  and  Paul,  and  all  the  saints,  we  may  ef- 
ficaciously obtain  what  we  humbly  pray  for  in  present 
necessities.  Through  the  same  Christ  our  Lord. 

R.  Amen. 


ADVERSITY  has  ever  been  considered  as  the 
state  in  which  a  man  most  easily  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  himself,  particularly  being  free 
from  flatterers.  Prosperity  is  too  apt  to  pre- 
vent us  from  examining  our  conduct ;  but  as 
adversity  leads  us  to  think  properly  of  our 
state,  it  is  most  beneficial  to  us. 


Catholic  Notee. 


In  a  Papal  Brief,  dated  Dec.  the  24th,  a  trans- 
lation of  which  we  print  on  our  first  i>age,  the  Holy 
Father  expresses  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  uni- 
versal and  truly  extraordinary  piety  with  which, 
conformably  to  the  prescriptions  of  his  Encyclical, 
the  Holy  Rosary  was  recited  during  the  month  of 
October,  not  only  throughout  Italy,  but  all  over 
the  world.  To  invoke  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  more  efficaciously  in  the  present  difficulties 
of  the  times,  and  in  the  trials  to  which  the  Church 
is  subjected,  he  now  exhorts  to  the  public  daily 
recitation  of  the  Holy  Rosary  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  each  diocese,  and  on  feast  days  in  parish 
churcht-s. 

Finally,  His  Holiness  ordains  that  to  the  Litany 
of  Ix>reto,  after  the  invocation,  Regina  sine  labt 
originali  concepta,  lie  added,  Rtgina  sacratissimi 
Rosarii,  ora pro  nobis — "Queen  of  the  most  Holy 
Rosary,  pray  for  us."  Through  the  thoughtful 
kindness  of  a  friend  in  the  Eternal  City,  THE 
"AvE  MARIA"  had  the  great  privilege  of  being, 
the  first  to  announce  to  the  English-speaking  world 
the  intention  of  Leo  XIII  in  this  matter,  and  with 
delight  does  it  now  echo  the  sweet  invocation, 
"Queen  of  the  most  Holy  Rosary,  pray  for  us." 

The  following  item,  which  we  clip  from  one  of 
the  leading  daily  papers,  has  gone  the  rounds  of 
the  secular  press,  and  thus  far  without  its  truth 
being  questioned.  It  is  only  a  short  time  since  a 
similar  blasphemous  affair  culminated  tragically  in 
Europe,  as  we  chronicled  in  THE  "  AVE  MARIA" 
at  the  time.  When  will  blasphemers  cease  their 
folly ! 

"  The  sudden  illness  of  Lemuel  Thomas  while  he  was 
blasphemously  impersonating  the  Saviour  at  a  supper 
party  of  roysterers,  his  subsequent  paralysis  of  the 
heart,  and  the  finding  of  his  corpse  in  his  bedroom, 
have  given  Jenkintown  (Pa.)  and  its  vicinity  a  sen- 
sation. Thomas  was  a  carpenter,  over  60  years  of 
age,  who  rarely  attended  church,  and  who  was  noted 
for  his  disregard  of  religion.  Monday  evening  he  met 
by  arrangement  twelve  friends  of  kindred  deposition 
at  Coleman's  Hotel.  They  had  made  every  provision 
for  a  supper,  and  the  tables  were  loaded  with  poultry 
and  liquors.  Every  one  was  in  good  health  and  spir- 
its. Before  they  sat  down,  one  of  the  guests  suggested 
that  Thomas,  who  was  the  oldest  man  present,  should 
offer  up  a  prayer.  This  he  did,  amid  the  laughter 
and  jests  of  those  present.  Among  the  jesters  was 
Richard  Myers,  a  town  Councilman,  and  Henry 
Thomas,  the  only  son  of  the  host.  After  they  had 
been  seated,  one  of  the  men  said  that  the  reunion,  on 
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account  of  their  being  thirteen  present,  was  suggestive 
of  the  Last  Supper.  While  the  thirteen  men  were  eat 
ing.  drinking,  and  shouting,  Thomas  uttered  a  terrible 
oath,  and  made  use  of  some  blasphemous  expressions 
that  shocked  even  his  comrades.  They  all  started  up 
with  amazement  at  his  words,  when  suddenly  he  grew 
pale,  and,  putting  his  hands  to  his  head,  complained 
of  pain.  It  was  not  until  II  o'clock  that  this  occurred, 
and  the  supper  was  begun  shortly  after  8.  '  I'm  afraid 
it's  my  last  supper,  alter  all,'  the  miserable  man 
moan«>d ;  then,  clutching  his  chair,  and  lising  with 
difficulty,  he  said:  'I  must  vacate  the  chnir,  boys  : 
you  must  get  some  other  president.  I'm  going  home.' 
The  revelries  continued.  After  Thomas  was  driven  to 
his  home  he  complained  that  his  head  felt  as  if  it  had 
received  a  terrible  blow.  His  daughter  left  him.  when 
she  fancied  he  had  fallen  asleep.  The  next  morning 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  A  horrible  smile  played 
over  his  features,  and  his  eyes  were  starling  out  of  their 
sockets.  'As  if.'  said  a  woman  relative,  in  describing 
it  afterward,  '  he  h.id  seen  something  awful,  and  died 
while  staring  at  it.' " 

On  Christmas  Day  the  Indian  Chief  Sang-we-wi, 
with  his  entire  family,  was  received  into  the 
Church.  His  aged  mother  is  also  about  to  receive 
baptism.  In  all,  nine  Indians  were  baptized, 
eight  of  them  being  Protestants,  and  one  pagan. 
The  chief  is  said  to  have  considerable  influence 
amongst  the  Indians,  and  it  is  believed  his  ex- 
ample will  soon  be  followed  by  others.  Sang- 
we-wi  resides  at  White  Earth  Mission,  Minnesota, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Father  Aloysius,  O.  S.  B.,  is 
Superior. 

On  New  Year's  Day  the  President  of  the  Insu- 
rance Company  of  North  Amerrca  (Philadelphia) 
received  a  letter  from  a  priest  in  England  enclos- 
ing a  check  for  £35,  stating  that  the  money  had 
been  placed  in  his  hands  for  restitution  by  a  pen- 
itent in  the  confessional,  who  desired  to  obtain 
forgiveness  of  his  misdeed. 

We  learn  from  a  private  letter  recently  received 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America,  that  the  Ro- 
sary devotion  of  the  month  of  October  last  was 
closed  in  that  city  with  a  grand  procession,  in  which 
15,000  people  took  part.  This  was  a  most  encour- 
aging manifestation  of  devotion  towards  the  Im- 
maculate Virgin  Mother  of  God,  considering  that 
that  section  of  the  world  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Freemasons. — Morning  Star. 

Before  leaving  Rome,  the  American  prelates 
forming  the  Conference  lately  terminated  were 
admitted  to  a  long  private  audience  with  the  Holy 
Father,  as  a  memorial  of  which  he  presented  to 
the  Episcopate  of  the  United  States  a  full-length 


|  portrait  of  himself,  painted  by  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man artist.  It  is  elegantly  fiarmd,  and  will  be 
hung  up  in  the  Chamber  during  the  session  of  the 
approaching  Council. 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  hear  that  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Cronin,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Cath- 
olic Union,  of  Buffalo,  has  been  forced  to  retire 
on  account  of  failing  health.  Father  Cronin  is 
a  loss  to  Catholic  journalism  in  the  United  States 
which  we  tru^t  will  be  only  temporary.  Few  of 
our  writers  j  ossess  su<  h  a  vigorous,  wise,  and 
graceful  pen  ;is  Father  Cronin.  The  Union,  dur- 
ing the  years  in  which  he  has  presided  over  it,  has 
been  among,  the  brightest  and  best  of  our  contem- 
poraries.   

Amorrg  the  candidates  lately  elevated  to  the 
priesthood  in  Baltimore  was  the  Rev.  Alphonse 
Villiers  S.  J.,  a  son  of  the  Iste  Comte  de  Villiers, 
who  was  Minister  of  War  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III,  and  a  brother  of  the  pres- 
ent Comte  de  Villiers  of  France.  • 


The  late  Count  de  Chambord  bequeathed  the 
generous  sum  of  ioo,oco  francs  to  the  Rev.  Father 
Ma'ie  Alphonse  Raiisbonne  for  his  mission  in  Je- 
rusalem. 

The  Turks  of  the  present  day  prove  themselves 
less  infidel  than  the  Christian  nations.  The  Sul- 
tan, in  an  audience  lately  accorded  the  Latin 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  assured  him  that  the  Holy 
Places  should  ever  be  the  object  of  his  special 
solicitude,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  the 
Patriarch  with  a  magnificent  i-nuff  box,  and  the 
insignia  of  the  Mcdjeide. — London  Tablet. 


The  Rev.  E.  Burik,  who  was  instantly  killed 
by  a  fast  passenger  train  near  Adams  station,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ;  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Crom- 
bleholme,  of  England,  who  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  in  the  cars,  and  died  subsequently  at  the 
United  States  Hotel,  Boston;  and  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Rogers,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Bristol, 
R.  I.,  whose  death  we  .see  reported  in  the  daily 
papers,  are  recommended  to  the  charitable  prayers 
of  our  readers. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


Of  late  we  have  missed  numbers  of  several  valued 
foreign  exchanges,  probably  on  account  of  insuffi- 
cient or  incorrect  address.'  We  request  the  editors 
of  foreign  papers  to  remedy  this.  Our  address  is, 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A.  ''Indianapolis," 
I  "South  Bend,"  etc.,  is  superfluous. 
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The  Organ-Grinder's  Dog1.' 


T  happened,  about  twenty  years 

ago,  that  Mrs.  C ,  a  pious 

lady  living  in  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  West,  was  mo- 
lested several  times  while  on 
her  way  to  early  Mass  by  a  lean, 
half-famished  dog.  The  little  ani- 
'mal  peered  at  her  with  his  mild  blue 
eyes,  took  hold  of  the  border  of  her 
cloak  (for  it  was  winter)  and  pulled  it  with 
all  his  might,  and  seemed  to  say,  "I  entreat 
you.  come  with  me." 

Mrs   C took  a  narrow,  unfrequented 

street  to  reach  the  Cathedral,  because  by 
such  a  route  she  would  not  be  likely  to 
meet  any  of  her  acquaintances  to  give  dis- 
tractions ;  and  it  was  a^o  a  means  of  render- 
ing her  walk  shorter  from  the  church  to  her 
own  house.  As  her  husband  happened  to 
be  very  busy  at  court,  an  3  had  not  accom- 
panied her,  as  usual,  to  Mass,  Mrs.  C- 


feared  it  would  be  imprudent  to  yield  to 
what  seemed  to  be  the  little  animal's  urging. 
On  the  second  and  third  days  of  his  contin- 
ued efforts  to  attract  her,  she  kindly  threw 
him  some  food  which  she  had  concealed  in 
her  muff;  but  the  poor  dog  did  not  seem  to 
want  it,  and  when  she  turned  to  look  after 
him,  he  would  sit  by  it  sadly.  On  the  fourth 

morning,  Mrs.  C told  her  husband  that 

she  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  to  go  in  her 
usual  lonely  path,  on  account  of  the  strange 
actions  of  a  dog,  and  related  to  him  the 
above  facts.  Mr.  C seemed  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  account,  and  promised  to  ac- 
company his  wife  to  Mass  on  the  following 
morning,  if  he  could  possibly  arrange  busi- 
ness matters  so  as  to  gain  the  time  requisite. 
He  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

The  following  morning,  as  soon  as  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  C reached  the  customary  haunt  of 

the  dog,  forth  he  came  and  pulled  harder 


__*  A  true  story, 
ginikman. 


Mr.  "C."  is  a  well-known  Catholic 


than  ever  at  the  lady's  cloak.  Mr.  C im- 
mediately conducted  his  wife  in  the  direction 
that  the  canine  beggar  indicated,  and  the 
poor  creature  began  to  wag  his  tail,  to  jump 
about,  to  run  forward,  and  anon  turn  to  look, 
as  if  to  assure  himself  that  the  lady  and  gen- 
tleman were  really  accompanying  him. 

After  following  his  guidance  about  the  length 
of  two  blocks,  the  dog  stopped  before  a  dilapi- 
dated door,  and,  whining,  put  his  paw  against 
it,  and  opened  one  side  so  as  to  let  himself  in. 

Mr.  C knocked,  but  received  no  response 

save  a  low,  moaning  sound.  They  entered, 
and  found  two  piles  of  straw,  on  each  of 
which  was  stretched  a  sick  person  tossing 
and  groaning  with  a  burning  fever.  Mr. 

C .  perceiving  one  was  a  man,  addressed 

him  in  English,  French  and  German,  but 
without  receiving  any  intelligible  response. 

Meanwhile,    Mrs.   C ,  casting    her    eye 

around  the  forlorn  place,  perceived  a  hand- 
organ  and  a  monkey  in  a  corner.  "Italian! 
Italian ! "  she  exclaimed,  calling  her  hus- 
band's attention  to  the  little  street-organ. 

In  the  Italian  tongue  the  mystery  was 
solved.  The  poor  man  had  fallen  sick  from 
cold  and  hunger,  after  his  young  wife  had 
been  forced  to  her  miserable  bed  by  exposure 
while  tramping  the  streets  with  him.  Both 
beds  were  surrounded  with  bones,  etc.,  which 
the  dog  Carlo  had  brought  in  from  the  street 
for  their  nourishment,  wondering  at  their  not 
eating. 

The  kind  lady  and  gentleman  consoled  the 
sufferers  as  best  they  could,  assuring  them 

that  they  should  soon  be  cared  for.  Mr.  C 

sent  at  once  for  a  doctor,  and  soon  a  fire  was 
kindled  and  the  room  set  to  rights.  The 
monkey  was  found  to  be  only  a  corpse, 
dressed  up  in  his  customary  promenade  cos- 
tume; the  poor  brute  having  perished  with 
cold  and  hunger.  Some  Sisters  of  Charity, 
as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  the  sad  con- 
dition of  the  poor  Italians,  went  to  nurse  them, 
and  soon  afterwards  they  were  transported 
to  a  hospital,  in  which  they  regained  their 
usual  health.  Later  on,  better  employment 
was  provided  for  both  man  and  wife,  and  be- 
fore long  they  had  a  very  comfortable  home. 

Meanwhile  Carlo,  the  litile   brown   dog, 
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with  his  mild  blue  eye,  was  far  from  being 

forgotten;  indeed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C , and 

allwho  had  heard  of  his  fidelity  and  sagacity, 

made  a  real  pet  of  him.     Mr.  C had  a 

brass  collar  made  for  the  good  little  animal, 
and  on  it  was  inscribed : 

•CARLO.  WHOSE  FIDELITY  SAVFD  THE  LIFE  OP  HIS 
OWNERS." 


The  Broken  Promise. 

rtY  ELIZABETH    KIN«.  AUTHOR   OF  "  KEIGHLEY  HALl 
AND  OTHER   TALES,"   "DENIS  MILES."   ETC,  ETC. 


CHAPTER   V. 

"DECEMBER. — O  Louis!  did  I  really  stand 
by  your  grave,  and  hear  my  child's  piteous 
cry  as  I  led  him  away  from  it?  Is  it  all  a 
fearful  dream  ?  Only  for  Lu's  sake,  and  the 
hope  of  carrying  on  the  business  with  the 
foreman's  help,  would  I  stay  here.  I  would 
go  back  to  France." 

"  MARCH. — It  is  all  over, — the  business  is 
gone.  They  said  it  was  useless  to  try  to  sell 
it :  it  was  worth  nothing ;  that  my  husband 
had  borrowed  money  on  the  stock,  and  so 
there  was  only  a  few  pounds  for  me,  from  the 
sale  of  the  furniture,  when  the  funeral  ex- 
penses and  the  doctor's  bill  were  paid.  I  am 
here  in  one  room,  in  a  poor  but  tidy  street. 

0  Charlie!   for  my  child's  sake,  I  would  al- 
most find  courage  to  go  to  you,  if  I  knew 
where  to  seek  you.     If  you  be  in  England 

1  might  hope  to  find  you.    I  have  no  one  on 
earth  that  I  have  any  claim  upon  for  aid  but 
you.     You  would  be  the  natural  protector  of 
my  boy,  if  God  were  to  take  me  from  him." 

"APRIL. — My  precious  child  has  been  ill, 
— sick  unto  death  ;  yet  I  felt  resigned  to  part 
with  him.  Yes :  he  should  then  have  been 
safe  out  of  this  sad  world,  and  for  myself  I 
fear  nothing.  But  he  has  been  spared.  I 
must  try  to  get  some  pupils,  if  it  be  possible, 
with  no  one  to  recommend  me.  Ah !  how 
readily  does  the  child  of  fortune  imagine  that 
misfortune  comes  through  some  fault  in  the 
poof  victim,  or  of  some  one  connected  with 
him! 

"Lu  wept  bitterly  to-day.    'Ah,  ma  mere!* 


he  cried,  'if  I  were  not  blind,  I  should  begin 
now  to  work  for  you.  You  said  one  day 
there  were  schools  where  blind  children  were 
taught  a  trade.'  '  My  darling!'  I  cried,  'how 
could  I  part  from  you  !  but  you  speak  sensi- 
bly ;  I  will  see  what  can  be  done.'  The  next 
instant  Lu  cried:  'Ah!  no,  ma  mere!  let  us 
live  on  together.  I  have  my  violin,  and  I 
can  sing.  I  will  practice  so  hard,  I  may  soon 
earn  something.' " 

"JUNE. — I  have  not  been  able  to  get  one 
music,  or  any  other,  pupil.  The  street  I  live 
in,  respectable  as  it  is,  is  too  poor  for  me  to 
get  credit  for  being  able  to  teach.  But  I 
have  got  some  needle- work,  by  paying  a  de- 
posit. •  Still,  what  I  earn,  though  I  work  all 
day,  and  through  half  the  night,  barely  finds 
us  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  went  to-day, 
unknown  to  Lu,  to  try  if  they  would  take 
him  at  one  of  the  blind  schools ;  but  I  was 
told  there  was  no  vacancy  at  present. 

"  Last  week  I  could  not  get  my  work  quite 
done  by  Friday,  by  a  very  little  bit,  so  I  could 
not  get  any  money  for  it  until  this  week.  If 
my  kind  landlady  had  not  slipped  some  food, 
now  and  then,  into  Lu's  hand,  and-  had  not 
waited  for  her  rental  don't  know  what  we 
should  have  done.  But  we  never  let  Bunnie 
starve.  I  used  to  think  when  I  read  a  tale 
of  poverty  or  starvation  that  such  instances 
were  rare  among  the  honest  and  industrious; 
but  I  find  there  are  multitudes  in  this  great 
city  as  poor,  and  almost  as  friendless,  as  I 
am." 

"  NOVEMBER  1 7. — My  dear  Louis  was  taken 
ill  this  day  last  year.  This  year  has  been 
the  saddest  in  my  life.  Lu  gets  so  thin  and 
his  spirits  droop.  Still  the  dear  child  tries 
to  cheer  me, — playing  and  singing  while  I 
work.  Sometimes  he  chants  the  Miserere 
to  a  Gregorian  tone,  while  Bunnie  licks  his 
hand,  till  I  fairly  break  down,  and  burst  into 
tears,  he  sings  it  so  plaintively.  Then  Lu 
flings  himself  into  my  arms,  and  we  both 
weep  together." 

"  DECEMBER. — There  will  be  no  more  work 
for  me  now  till  after  Christmas.  It  is  always 
short  now,  when  it  is  most  needed. 

"  Like  most  blind  children,  in  intelligence 
Lu  is  very  far  beyond  children  of  his  age, 
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and  early  suffering  makes  him  much  older  in 
his  ways  than  other  boys.  Yesterday  he 
asked  me  to  let  him  go  out  after  dark  and 
play  and  sing  in  the  streets.  '  My  good  an- 
gel will  guard  me,'  he  said,  'and  dear  Bunnie 
will  be  my  guide.'  'No,  Louis:  I  could  not 
bear  to  let  you  do  that,  certainly  not  alone,' 
I  replied.  'Then  let  us  go  out. and  sing  to- 
gether.' I  argued,  but  consented  at  length 
that  we  should  do  so.  But  how  shall  I  find 
courage, — I  who  have  always  been  so  foolishly 
shy  in  singing  before  strangers!  But  I  must 
not  let  my  boy  starve.  I  must  try  to  get  par- 
ish relief.  To  go  into  the  Union  would  sepa- 
rate me  from  him.  They  who  have  never 
known  want,  little  know  the  terrible  agony  of 
mind  that  accompanies  it, — the  dread  of  its 
being  known,  and  the  horror  of  debt,  far  ex- 
ceed the  sufferings  of  the  body." 

"  DECEMBER. — Last  night, — can  I  ever  for- 
get it!  My  landlady,  and  a  fellow-lodger  in 
the  next  room,  went  out  to  market,  it  being 
Saturday  night.  '  Now,  ma  mere',  said  Lu, 
'  let  us  go  out  and  sing.  We  can  get  back 
before  Miss  Hayes  and  Mrs.  Leon  return.' 
Now  was  the  time,  certainly,  to  leave  the 
house  unperceived,  and  the  dear  child  urged 
me  so  to  try  to  earn  something  by  means 
of  the  gifts  God  had  given  us,  that  I  yielded 
to  his  wish.  To  do  anything  clandestine  has 
always  been  painful  to  me,  and  I  trembled 
like  a  leaf  as  I  put  on  an  old  bonnet  I  had 
thrown  aside  when  I  assumed  the  widow's 
garb,  and  threw  an  old-fashioned  shawl  over 
my  shoulders.  Poor  Lu !  he  shivered  and 
looked  so  pale  as  he  put  on  an  old  suit  that 
still  fitted  him,  for  he  had  grown  but  little, 
and  had  become  so  thin.  One  instant  I  stood 
irresolute  at  the  door.  'Ma  mere,  make  haste,' 
whispered  Lu.  A  moment  more  and  we  were 
out  in  the  dimly  lighted  street.  The  snow 
lay  thick  on  the  ground.  A  keen  north  wind 
made  my  poor  child's  teeth  chatter;  but  we 
soon  got  warm,  we  flew  so  fast  up  the  street. 
I  imagined  every  one  I  met  was  some  one 
who, knew  my  face  by  sight.  We  hurried 
along  the  main  thoroughfare.  I  could  not 
sing  with  the  glare  of  the  lights  in  the  shop 
windows,  added  to  the  gas-lamp  in  the  road, 
full  in  my  face  We  turned  up  a  side  street 


and  were  soon  in  a  large  square.  Stopping 
before  one  of  the  grand  houses,  Lu  whispered 
'Now,  ma  mere!'  How  /sang  I  cannot  tell, 
but  my  child's  voice  rang  out  through  the 
clear,  frosty  air  like  sweet-toned  bells.  Brave 
boy!  it  was  for  his  mother's  sake  he  sang. 
Poor  mother,  it  was  for  her  blind  boy's  sake 
she  sang. 

"'Ma  pauvre  mere!'  whispered  Lu,  when 
we  had  finished  our  song,  and  raising  his 
sightless  eyes  to  my  face,  for  my  tears  were 
falling  like  rain  on  his  dear  head.  A  window 
was  opened,  and  then  a  penny  was  thrown 
out,  and  fell  somewhere  near  us,  but  we  could 
not  find  it  in  the  snow.  The  next  instant  a 
gentleman  appeared  at  the  street-door  and 
called  to  Lu.  I  led  my  child  up  the  steps, 
and  he  gave  him  sixpence.  He  then  asked 
me,  somewhat  sternly,  what  had  brought  me 
out  with  my  child  on  such-a  night.  'Want, 
sir,'  I  replied,  my  voice  almost  failing  me. 
The  light  from  the  gas-lamp  fell  on  the  face 
of  my  stern  questioner.  Our  eyes  met.  We 
both  started.  Could  it  be  Charlie  !  Oh,  no ! 
the  face  was  long  and  thin,  the  hair  brown, 
and  tinged  with  gray.  Charlie's  face  was 
round,  his  hair  golden,  and  he  would  be 
scarcely  old  enough  to  be  grayhaired ;  and 
surely  he  could  not  have  grown  so  tall.  No  : 
it  was  only  a  look  in  the  gray  eyes  that  re- 
minded me  of  my  brother.  As  I  hurried 
away,  leading  Lu  down  the  door-steps,  the 
gentleman  called  out :  '  Come  here,  my  boy.' 
'  He  is  blind,  sir,'  I  cried,  as  I  hastened  away, 
dreading  to  encounter  again  the  gaze  of  the 
eyes  that  had  so  vividly  recalled  Charlie. 
What  would  he  think  of  me — if  it  were  really 
my  brother — to  find  me  singing  in  the  streets! 
As  we  went  round  the  square  we  attracted  a 
little  crowd,  and  we  soon  collected  in  pence 
twice  the  sum  the  gentleman  had  given  us. 
One  kind  old  man  said  to  Lu,  as  he  gave  him 
a  half-penny:  '  You  must  not  sing  long  in  the 
cold  night  air,  my  boy.  or  you  '11  soon  lose 
that  beautiful  voice.  If  I  were  rich,  I'd  put 
you  where  you'd  soon  make  your  fortune. 
That  voice  of  yours  is  a  deal  too  good  fpr  the 
streets,  and  you  '11  catch  your  death  of  cold.' 
His  words  went  to  my  heart  like  a  dagger, 
and  made  me  hasten  home.  We  got  in  before 
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my  landlady  and  her  other  lodger  returned, 
having  purchased  some  provisions  for  the 
morrow  on  our  way." 

"  DEC.  10. — We  have  been  again  on  the 
same  route,  but  we  did  not  venture  near  the 
house  where  the  gentleman  had  given  us 
sixpence.  I  had  not  courage.  We  kept  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  square.  We  never 
stood  near  a  gas-lamp,  and  moved  on  when  a 
crowd  gathered.  Compassionate  faces  looked 
at  us;  rough  hands  thrust  pennies  into  Lu's 
little  thin  palms.  I  began  to  think  of  going 
home,  as  we  had  earned  sufficient  for  pressing 
wants,  when  a  man-servant  appeared  at  one 
of  the  doors  and  beckoned  to  us.  He  gave 
me  a  three  penny  piece,  and  asked  if  we  would 
sing  another  song.  When  I  returned  to  Lu, 
I  found  the  gentleman  who  had  given  us  six- 
pence the  night  before  talking  to  my  boy. 
He  had  given  him  a  shilling.  I  dared  not 
look  at  him  again.  As  I  thanked  him,  he 
gave  a  deep  si^'h,  and  walked  slowly  away. 
Lu  told  me  the  gentleman  had  asked. him 
where  we  lived,  but  that  he  had  told  him  his 
mother  would  not  like  him  to  tell.  How 
strange  he  must  have  thought  it!  but  yet  it 
might  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  our  itiner- 
ant minstrelsy,  which  would  have  been  very 
unpleasant.  We  had  gone  some  distance, 
when  I  remembered  we  had  been  asked  to 
sing  another  song  for  the.  three-penny  piece. 
So  we  went  back  and  paid  our  debt  of  honor. 

"I  cannot  go  on  long  at  this  work, — this 
miserable  street-singing.  It  would  be  hard 
enough  if  we  could  do  it  openly.  For  my 
child's  sake  I  will  write  to  my  kind  friends 
in  France,  and  ask  them  to  send  me  a  small 
sum.  It  seems  useless  to  ask  them  to  lend 
me  money,  for  I  may  never  be  able  to  repay 
the  loan.  Bat  for  my  darling  Lu,  I  could  lie 
down  and  die  rather  than  ask  for  a  penny, 
even  from  those  dear  Hondards." 

"CHRISTMAS  DAY.— No  letter  from  France. 
Yet  I  am  sure  they  have  not  forgotten  me. 
Augustine  said  in  his  last  letter  that  they 
thought  of  going  abroad,  and  the  old  chateau 
would  be  shut  up  for  some  months.  My  let- 
ter has,  no  doubt,  been  lost  or  delayed.  Ah ! 
poor  Lu  and  I  must,  I  fear,  take  to  street- 
minstrelsy  again,  for  I  shall  not  get  any 


work  until  the  spring.  I  caught  a  bad  cold, 
and  could  not  go  out  last  night,  and  we  had 
scarcely  any  food  in  the  cupboard.  But  this 
morning,  when  I  opened  my  door,  I  found  a 
basket  full  of  food  that  will  last  us  some 
days.  Some  nice  apples,  and  nuts,  too,  that 
seemed  to  give  out  a  sweet  scent  of  country 
air.  A  slip  of  paper  was  tied  to  the  handle, 
and  on  it  was  written :  '  Mrs.  Le  Breton.  Wish- 
ing her  and  her  boy  a  happier  Christmas  next 
year.'  I  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  Bunnie  fairly 
danced  round  the  room.  Lu,  my  darling  Lu! 
sank  on  his  knees  by  his  little  bed.  His  dear 
lips  were  moving.  I  stole  away,  not  to  dis- 
turb him.  and  knelt  too.  'Ma  mere,1  he  said, 
when  he  arose  .from  his  knees,  '  I  asked  Our 
Lady  Help  of  Christians  to  plead  to  our  Fa- 
ther in  heaven  to  send  us  something — any- 
thing He  pleased;  and  it  is  come,  you  see.'  I 
guessed  who  the  kind  givers  of  the  store  were 
— my  landlady  and  my  fellow-lodger.  They 
had  each  had  a  hamper  sent  them  by  some 
country  friends,  and  had  given  me  a  share  of 
their  good  things.  My  fellow- lodger  told 
me,  the  other  day,  that  she  would  long  ago 
have  died  of  starvation,  or  have  hacl  to  go 
into  the  Union,  if  she  had  not  got  work  from 
private  families,  who  paid  a  fair  price  for  it. 
But  I  have  no  connexion ;  I  can  only  get  work 
from  a  warehouse.  Still  I  must  not  murmur. 
Lu  and  Bunnie  are  happier  to-day  than  they 
have  been  since  my  poor  Louis  died.  They 
are  sharing  some  biscuits,  and  having  fine.gam- 
bols.  A  shadow  rarely  rests  on  the  visions 
of  a  child's  future.  Lu  has  just  laid  his  dear, 
curley-haired  head  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
begged  me  to  leave  off  writing,  and  then  he 
will  play  \hzAdtstefideles  on  the  violin,  while 
we  both  sing  it  together.  He  is  full  of  hope, 
and  has  inspired  me  with  the  virtue,  which 
had  almost  died  within  me." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


As  you  value  the  approbation  of  Heaven 
and  the  esteem  of  men,  cultivate  the  love  of 
truth.  Ingenuity  and  candor  possess  the 
most  powerful  charms;  they -bespeak  univer- 
sal favor,  and  carry  an  apology  for  almost 
every  failing 
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The  Phantom  Walla. 


BY    ELEANOR   C.    DONNELLY 


"lit  E  read  in  fairy  rhymes  of  errant  knights 
^"'  Who   pause,   perforce,  at    palace-gates  en- 
chanted ; — 

A  wall  of  flame,  which  spurious  valor  fights, 
Checks  there  the  coward  quest ;  but  brave,  un- 
daunted, 

When  heroes  dash  upon  that  fiery  wall, 
It  yields  like  mist ; — in  smoke  the  ramparts  fall 

E'en  so,  when  demon-walls  of  lurid  light 
Surround  the  mystic  Palace  of  Perfection, — 

While  craven  squires  recoil,  the  Christian  knight 
Rushes  triumphant  on  that  fiery  section ; — 

What  time  it  melts  in  mist,  we  hear  him  call, 

"Lord!    in  Thy  strength,  I  shall  go  through  a 
wall!"* 


*  Psalm  xvii,  30. 


A  Christian  Physician  and  a  Blind  Cleric 
in  Geneva. 


men 


CHRISTIAN  physician  in  unbeliev- 
ing Geneva  sounds  almost  as  para- 
doxical as  the  impossible  "fifty  just 
in  unholy  Sodom — does  it  not?  And, 
apart  from  the  infidel  reputation  borne  by 
Geneva,  there,  rising  up  against  us,  panoplied 
in  all  the  majesty  of  antiquity,  is  the  famous 
adage  :  Ubi  trcs  Medici,  duo  Athei, — "  \Ylu  re 
there  are  three  physicians,  two  are  atheists." 
And  reasoning  from  St.  Paul's  principle,  that 
ii  communications  corrupt  good  man- 


ners," the  orthodoxy  of  the  third  physician 
cannot  be  very  far  above  suspicion.  Yet  is 
there  a  sterling  Christian  physician  in  Ge- 
neva, and  mine  be  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
introducing  him  to  you. 

As  many  of  the  readers  of  THE  "AvE" 
are  aware,  I  spent  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1875  in  the  "  Rome  of  Protestantism."  My 
object  in  going  to  Geneva  was  twofold  :  first, 
to  get  pure  Alpine  air.  In  this  I  suffered  a 
blistering  disenchantment;  for  Geneva,  in 
midsummer,  is  hot  and  depressing.  Not  even 
a  telephonic  imagination  can  make  Mont 
Blanc  radiate  its  cool  breezes  to  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles.  My  next  object  was  to 
familiarize  myself  with  French,  and  I  thought 
I  could  not  better  do  so  than  by  acting 
on  Dickens's  suggestion  in  learning  a  lan- 
guage— that  is,  getting  on  speaking  terms 
with  it.  To  this  end  I  took  board  in  a  little 
chalet  on  the  Jural  side  of  Lake  Geneva,  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  I  knew  absolutely 
no  one  at  first,  and  I  confess  to  having  been 
somewhat  lonely.  I  had  been  in  Geneva 
about  a  week,  when  I  recollected  that  I  had 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  one  Dr.  Dufresne, 
given  me  by  a  good  Father  before  my  de- 
parture from  Rome.  It  bore  the  address  No. 
3,  Rue  Grande.  Calling  at  his  residence,  I 
received  that  intelligence  so  disheartening  to 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  place.  "Out  of  town." 
Went  back  to  the  chalet,  and  coddled  myself 
into  a  delicious  state  of  the  "blues."  B  A  few 
afternoons  later,  I  was  lying  in  a  hammock 
in  the  garden,  discussing  a  novel,  when  I 
heard  my  name  pronounced.  Looking  up,  I 
saw  the  maid  showing  the  way  to  a  middle- 
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aged  gentleman,  who  walked  with  a  delight- 
fully aristocratic  stoop,  and  who  began  to 
bow  and  beam  with  smiles  directly  he  saw 
me.  Before  I  could  well  extricate  myself 
from  the  provoking  network,  there  he  sat  be- 
side me,  one  of  my  hands  in  his  plump  two, 
and  his  rubicund  face  all  aglow  with  pleasure 
as  he  said :  "  I  am  Dr.  Dufresne."  I  see  him 
now,  with  his  iron-gray  hair  combed  fault- 
lessly from  behind,  and  resolving  itself  into  a 
diplomatic  curl  on  either  temple, — his  round, 
smooth  face  betokening  good — yet  not  Syb- 
aritic— living  ;  his  bright,  dancing  eyes  ;  his 
stiff,  old-fashioned  collar,  encased  in  a  stock  ; 
his  respectable,  professional  broadcloth.  I 
loved  music,  he  had  been  told.  So  did  he. 
He  was  a  personal  friendof  Gounod  and  Am- 
broise  Thomas.  "But" — and  here  he  broke 
off — "you  must  see  my  boys,  and  that  is 
what  brought  me  here."  He  then  told  me 
they  were  rusticating  in  a  little  chalet  he  had 
built  at  a  place  called  Treize  Arbres,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Grande  Saleve,  a  beetling 
mountain  that  rises  up  between  Geneva  and 
Mont  Blanc  ;  I  must  go  there  on  the  morrow, 
and  stay  with  them — always,  if  I  liked  it. 
Then  he  left  me  In  the  evening  I  received 
a  letter  from  him  containing  instructions  as 
to  how  I  was  to  get  to  the  chalet. 

The  next  morning  early  found  me  in  the 
tramway  car  which  runs  between  Geneva 
and  Verrier,  in  Savoy.  Arriving  there,  I 
started  afoot  up  the  mountain  to  Monnet,  a 
beautiful  little  watering-place  of  the  Grande 
Saleve.  The  ascent  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  proper  is  by  steps  hewn  out  of  the 
living  rock.  It  is  fended  on  the  outside  by  a 
stout  iron  railing,  else  were  either  ascent  or 
descent  most  perilous.  Away  up  above  me, 
perched  on  a  dizzy  crag,  was  as  sweet  a  little 
Catholic  church  as  eye  would  wish  to  see. 
Ah  !  but  that  little  gilded  cross  was  assuring 
against  the  ferocious  Calvinism  I  had  left 
behind  me  in  Geneva ;  and  as  I  clambered 
on  and  up,  each  material  step,  methought, 
was  one  heavenwards.  At  Monnet  I  bated  a 
while  to  rest  and  make  inquiries ;  then  I  be- 
gan the  final  ascent.  Higher  up,  above  Mon- 
net, at  a  spot  where  the  road  turns  to  the 
left,  and  whence  you  can  look  down  over  the 


whole  length  and  breadth  of  Lake  Leman, 
and  upon  Geneva  itself,  the  piety  of  the 
mountaineers  planted  a  great  stone  cross. 
The  arms  are  extended  towards  the  unhappy 
city,  recalling  the  Scriptural  exclamation : 
"All  the  day  long  have  I  extended  my  hands 
towards  thee."  From  this  point  I  could  dis- 
cern away  up,  it  seemed  in  midheaven,  a  wee 
chalet,  newly  made.  It  looked  like  one  of 
those  little  Swiss  dairies  you  see  in  the  pic- 
ture-books. That  was  my  goal,  and  towards 
it  I  struggled  lustily.  It  was  perched  on  the 
extreme  upper,  edge  of  a  broad,  precipitous 
stretch  of  pasture  land,  of  that  beautiful  green 
that  gladdens  the  eye.  As  I  neared  it,  I  saw 
that  the  gable- roof  projected  so  far  out  as  to 
form  a  shelter  for  the  rustic  balcony.  As  I 
mounted  it,  I  was  met  by  a  fair-hued  young 
man  of  gentle  mien,  who  had  been  watching 
me  through  a  telescope.  He  held  out  his 
hand  encouragingly,  and  said  in  French : 

"  You  are  welcome,  Monsieur  P ."    How 

delightful,  thought  I,  to  be  expected,  thus 
killing  reserve  at  once!  Then  he  went  to 
the  open  door  of  the  chalet  and  shouted  in, 
"  Xavier !  Xavier ! "  Soon  I  saw  the  tall,  slim 
figure  of  a  young  man,  say  of  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  habited  in  the  cnssock  of  a  priest, 
groping  its  way  towards  us  from  within.  His 
hair  was  fair,  and  flowed  luxuriantly,  but  with 
unstudied  grace,  almost  to  his  shoulders,  and 
his  eyes  were  blue.  I  was  somewhat  discon- 
certed on  noticing  how  steadfastly  he  looked 
me  in  the  face  as  he  welcomed  me ;  but  more 
astounded  when  his  brother  whispered  in 
my  ear.  "He  is  blind"  He  said  this  in  a  tone 
of  such  inexpressible  tenderness  that — well, 
I  was  obliged  to  turn  around  for  a  moment 
and  observe  the  scenery.  It  was  a  sweet, 
ascetic  face,  and  a  smile  of  ineffable  simplicity 
— that  simplicity,  you  know,  "which  makes 
men  just" — toyed  with  the  mouth.  I  felt 
myself  in  the  presence  of  a  saint. 

We  sat  down  to  as  toothsome  a  little  French' 
dinner  as  you  would  get  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
It  was  served  by  a  quiet  young  man,  who,  I 
afterwards  learned,  officiated  in  the  multifold 
capacity  of  cook,  housemaid,  valet,  and  stew- 
ard, with  that  of  reader,  scribe,  and  compan- 
ion to  the  blind  cleric  superadded.  And  now 
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that  I  have  introduced  you  to  the  second  sub- 
ject of  my  sketch,  let  me  tell  you  something 
about  him.  The  Dufresnes  are  an  old  Gen- 
cvese  family,  but  it  has  been  a  tradition  with 
them  that  the  male  members  should  be  edu- 
cated at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  His  father 
graduated  there,  and  his  grandfather  before 
•him.  His  mother  is  the  daughter  of  an  emi- 
nent French  jurist.  They  were  married  in 
,  Paris  by  the  great  Pere  Lacordaire ;  and 
while  they  lived  there,  their  board  was  con- 
stantly graced  by  that  saintly  orator,  by 
Montalembert,  and  by  the  doughty  General 
Lamoriciere,  the  defender  of  Castelfidardo. 
Himself  and  his  brother,  too,  entered  the 
Sorbonne,  where  Theophile  developed  a  taste 
for  medicine,  and  he  a  vocation  to  the  priest 
hood.  He  was  sent  to  the  French  Seminary 
of  St.  Clare  in  Rome,  and  had  just  received 
the  last  of  the  Four  Minor  Orders  when  he 
lost  his  sight.  "  It  was  a  great  cross,"  he 
added,  "to  lose  sight  of  this  beautiful  world, 
perhaps  forever.  And  then  my  books  and 
my  mission !  But  the  bon  Dien  has  been  very 
good,  and  the  good  Pius  IX  has  given  me 
permission  to  preach  in  the  churches."  This 
is  a  privilege  rarely  granted,  in  the  modern 
discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  a  simple 
cleric. 

After  dinner,  we  walked  to  and  fro  on  the 
broad  plateau  of  the  summit,  the  blind  cleric 
in  the  middle,  taking  the  arm  of  his  brother 
on  one  side,  mine  on  the  other.  As  the 
wind  howled  up  there  in  fitful  agony,  how 
sweet  the  sound  of  his  soft  voice,  as  he  dis- 
coursed with  surprising  erudition  on  books, 
men,  and  topics  of  the  day !  You  would  think, 
looking  at  his  quiet  face,  that  his  greatest 
mental  effort  would  not  lift  him  beyond  the 
pale  of  a  little  homily  on  piety.  Yet  he  talked 
St.  Thomas  against  the  philosophy  of  Leib- 
nitz ;  he  mooted  the  drift  of  modern  French 
literature,  and  discussed  the  tension  between 
Church  and  State  in  Italy  with  vivacity  and 
interest.  When  we  returned  to  the  clialet, 
the  quiet  young  man  was  seated  on  the  bal- 
cony, with  writing  materials  before  him. 
Nothing  was  said,  until  the  cleric,  without 
any  premonition  whatever,  began  to  dictate 
— what,  think  you  ?  A  critique  for  Le  Monde 


on  Father  Hecker's  brochure,  "The  Church 
in  View  of  the  Present  Difficulties," — a  publi- 
cation that  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  Rome  when  it  appeared.  While  he  talked 
on,  now  measuredly,  and  with  easy  flow  of 
ideas,  then  with  spasmodic  interest,  I  looked 
around  me.  The  scene  belo./  was  one  of 
tranquil  majesty.  Where  I  stood,  the  sky 
was  lowering,  and  the  clouds  chased  each 
other  with  that  affrighted  haste  which  boded 
a  storm.  Away  down,  Bonneville,  a  lovely 
Savoyard  town,  basked  in  the  sunlight ;  while, 
ofTto  the  right,  rose  that  mighty  wall  of  sil- 
ver and  gold,  monarch  of  the  Alps,  Mont 
Blanc.  At  my  feet  immediate,  sloping  mead- 
ows. The  air  in  the  chalet  was  redolent  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  fir,  of  which  it  was  built 
— and  it  was  built  as  deftly  and  as  taut  as  a 
yacht — innocent  of  paint,  yet  the  boards 
were  so  carefully  polished  that  they  seemed 
to  be  stained. 

After  supper,  while  Theophile  and  I  played 
draughts,  the  blind  cleric  sat  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  room,  with  his  sightless  orbs 
fixed  on  the  ceiling.  He  was  telling  his  beads 
— his  constant  occupation  when  not  dictating, 
or  being  read  to.  At  nine  o'clock  precisely 
we  parted  for  the  night.  I  was  assigned  a 
little  cell  that  opened  on  a  narrow  passage- 
way to  the  left.  It  was  a  bijou  of  neatness, 
and  had  the  queerest  little  dormer  window 
looking  out  over  the  plateau.  Everything 
was  wee  and  neat  and  chaste :  the  rustic 
chair,  the  deal-table,  and  the  snowy  cot.  I 
doubt  if  ever  I  harbored  such  a  delicious 
sense  of  repose  and  thankfulness  as  when 
I  lay  in  that  hard  little  bed,  listening  to  the 
wind,  rain-mingled,  as  it  sighed  around  the 
gables. 

A  few  weeks  later,  I  had  occasion  to  see 
the  Christian  physician  at  his  work.  A  friend 
of  mine,  an  old  lady,  was  prostrated  in  one 
of  the  hotels  of  Geneva  with  a  serious  mal- 
ady. Dr.  Dufresne  attended  her.  During 
the  more  malignant  period  of  her  illness,  I 
did  not  notice  anything  very  extraordinary 
in  him,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  very  con- 
scientious in  his  attendance,  calling  very  fre- 
quently to  observe  the  effects  of  his  treat- 
ment. But  when  she  began  to  convalesce, 
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and  was  removed  to  the  Pension,  in  which  I 
lived,  the  Christian  gentleman  asserted  him- 
self. As  often  as  he  had  the  time  to  spare, 
so  often  would  he  come  and  sit  at  her  bed- 
side and  read  for  her — generally  from  Saint 
Francis  de  Sales.  He  had  a  little  edition  of 
"Philothea"  he  carried  in  his  coat-pocket, 
that  was  as  well  thumbed  as  the  Horce  Diur- 
na  of  a  priest.  When  she  was  able  to  move 
about,  he  would  call  and  take  her  on  a  drive 
in  his  own  coupe — a  prehistoric  conveyance, 
now  that  I  think  of  it.  In  fact,  his  attentions 
to  her  bordered  on  the  chivalric.  She  inti- 
mated to  me  one  day  that  she  feared  his  ex- 
traordinary kindness  would  develop  disas- 
trous figures  in  the  bill — for  she  had  had  a 
few  costly  experiences  with  Continental  phy- 
sicians before.  In  a  subsequent  conversation 
with  him,  I  ventured  to  hint  that  the  lady 
was  poor.  "Ca  va  bien"  said  he;  and  if  I 
can  associate  anything  roguish  with  a  char- 
acter so  ingenuous,  there  was  just  the  slight- 
est roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye.  Before  her 
departure  from  Geneva,  she  received  a  com- 
munication from  Dr.  Dufresne,  in  effect,  that 
he  had  "the  honor"  of  presenting  a  bill  for 
professional  services  to  the  amount  of — sev- 
enty-five francs  ($15)!  This  for  more  thap 
four  weeks'  constant  attendance. 

Yes,  to  my  edification,  I  saw  the  blind 
cleric  at  work,  too.  It  was  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in 
Geneva.  After  the  Gospel  of  the  Mass,  the 
door  of  the  sacristy  opened,  and,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  his  justly  proud  father,  the  blind 
cleric,  habited  in  cassock  and  surplice,  came 
out,  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  preached. 
Though  he  touched  on  the  topics  that  then 
agitated  Geneva,  he  indulged  in  no  recrimi- 
nations against  those  who  persecuted  the 
Catholics.  He  was  vehement  with  a  rational 
vehemence;  and  at  his  peroration,  I'm  sure 
the  congregation  were  proud  of  the  name  of 
Catholic,  and  proud  of  its  sightless  defender. 
None  so  proud,  however,  as  his  aristocratic 
mother,  his  sister  and  his  brother,  who  sat  in 
the  pew  underneath  the  pulpit,  and  the  Chris- 
tian physician,  his  father,  who  led  him  from 
the  pulpit  back  to  the  sacristy. 

ARTHUR. 


The  History  of  My  Cure. 


BY     HENRY    LASSERRE. 


CHAPTER  V.— THE  HOLY  FACE. 

(CONTINUED.) 

HOW  long  is  it,"  I  asked  M.  Dupont, 
"since  the  beginning  of  these  wonders? 
I  know  of  them  only  through  public  report, 
and  that  is  always  uncertain." 

"  I  was  very  far  from  foreseeing,"  he  re- 
plied, "that  this  room  in  which  we  are  now 
would  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  that 
miracles  without  number  would  be  performed 
here.  But  such  has  been  the  will  of  God." 

In  uttering  these  last  words  his  voice  quiv- 
ered slightly.  Then  he  continued : 

"On  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  year  1851, 1  had 
a  conversation  with  the  Mother  Prioress  of 
the  Carmelite  Convent.  She  had  just  received 
from  Rome,  on  that  day,  ten  copies  of  the 
picture  of  the  Holy  Face  'If  you  wish  for 
any,'  she  said  to  me,  '  take  as  many  as  you 
please.'  I  took  two :  one  for  myself,  and 
another  which  I  intended  for  the  Perpetual 
Adoration.  The  next  day  (Monday  in  Holy 
Week)  I  wished  to  have  the  venerable  image 
immediately  framed,  but  the  workman  could 
not  give  it  to  me  before  Wednesday  morning. 
I  then  placed  it  where  you  now  see  it.  While 
contemplating  it,  a  sentiment,  almost  imper- 
ative in  its  dictates,  arose  within  my  con- 
science:  'This  Divine  Face  of  our  Lord,'  I 
said  to  myself,  'surely  cannot  be  exposed  in 
the  house  of  a  Christian  during  this  great 
Week  of  the  Passion  without  eliciting  tow- 
ards it  some  exterior  sign  of  respect,  adora- 
tion,  and  love.1  No,  certainly:  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  It  was  thus  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  of  burning  this  lamp,  and  I  at  once 
carried  it  into  execution. 

"  However,  human  respect  never  wholly 
loses  its  influence  over  our  poor  weak  nature. 
And  so,  scarcely  had  the  light  begun  to  burn, 
than  the  thought,  'What  will  they  say?' 
awoke  all  my  cowardly  feelings.  It  was  in 
this  room  I  received  all  my  visitors, — here 
was  my  office;  and  I  thought,  not  without 
feelings  of  anxiety,  that  everybody  would  ask 
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me  why  the  lamp  was  burning  in  the  daytime. 

"  I  reflected  for  a  long  time  what  reply  I 
should  make.  At  length  one  occurred  to  me, 
which  I  deemed  satisfactory.  'That  is  it,'  I 
said  to  myself.  'Whenever  any  one  inquires 
why  this  lamp  is  burning  in  full  day,  I  shall 
say:  It  is  to  inform  those  who  honor  me  with 
their  visits  that  when  their  business  is  fin- 
ished, it  is  time  to  speak  of  God,  or  to  retire.' 

"  Visitors  came  as  usual  on  that  day  and 
the  next  day,  but  no  one  asked  the  foreseen 
question.  Some  paid  no  attention  to  an  old 
man's  whim ;  others  understood,  and  ap- 
proved. But  on  Good  Friday,  a  travelling 
agent,  who  had  come  to  propose  the  purchase 
of  some  Bordeaux  wine,  gave  me  the  occasion 
of  making  my  reply.  He  was  so  much  sur- 
prised that  he  did  not  seem  to  understand 
me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  repeat  twice  the 
same  words;  at  the  same  time  giving  him 
some  good  advice.  Did  he  profit  by  it?  I 
do  not  know.  I  have  sometimes  hoped  he 
did. 

"Twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  on  the 
morning  of  Holy  Saturday,  I  was  visited  by 
a  pious  lady  with  whom  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  who  at  the  time  was  afflicted 
by  a  serious  trouble  of  the  eyes.  I  showed 
her  the  Holy  Face,  and  we  recited  together 
a  prayer  before  this  sacred  picture.  On  aris- 
ing from  our  knees,  the  thought  came  to  me 
— I  do  not  know  how — to  say  to  my  friend  : 
'Anoint  your  eyes  with  a  drop  of  this  oil, 
which  is  burned  here  in  honor  of  the  Divine 
Face;  perhaps  it  will  do  you  good.'  She 
dipped  her  finger  in  the  oil,  anointed  her 
eyes,  and  was  instantly  cured. 

"Since  that  day,  the  miraculous  cures  have 
continued,  and  I  am  here  the  happy  witness 
of  these  unceasing  wonders.  This  oil,  sent 
near  and  far,  in  France  and  foreign  countries, 
has  cured  numberless  maladies. 

"Ah,  sir!"  exclaimed  M.  Dupont,  in  con- 
clusion, "how  great  is  God!     How  good  is 
.God!"* 

He  was  silent,  but  I  still  listened. 

*  The  history  which  M.  Dupont  gave  us  of  the  origin 
of  the  devotion  to  the  Holy  Face,  and  which  we  com- 
mitted to  writing  almost  immediately,  as  will  be  seen 
farther  on,  was  published  four  years  ago,  from  our 


II. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  I  replied,  after  a  moment's 
silence  ;•"  yes,  certainly :  God  is  good.  lam 
not  surprised  at  these  wonders,  having  my- 
self been  recently  favored  with  a  similar 
grace.  But  I  have  proved  myself  unworthy 
of  it,  and  I  now  feel  the  Hand  of  God  threat- 
ening me,  and  ready  to  cast  me  back  into  my 
former  state." 

I  then  related  to  him  the  history  of  my 
malady,  my  cure,  and  that  half- relapse,  of 
which  I  explained  the  cause. 

"Often,"  he  said  to  me,  "accidents  of  this 
kind,  or  even  more  complete  relapses,  occur; 
and  I  have  remarked  that  they  generally  come 
from  one  of  two  causes :  either  the  subject 
has  been  ashamed  to  give  testimony  before 
men,  or  he  has  neglected  to  return  thanks  to 
God." 

"The  first  case  is  not  mine,"  I  replied;  "for 
I  have  never  blushed  to  confess  the  miracle 
of  which  I  was  the  subject.  But,  alas!  I  have 
not  returned  thanks.  Among  the  ten  lepers 
who  were  cured,  as  the  Gospel  tells  us,  only 
one  returned  to  the  Lord ;  I  have  been  with 
the  other  nine.  Forgetful  and  ungrateful,  I 
resumed  my  ordinary  life,  and  when  the 
hour  of  trial  came,  I  fell." 

"Every  fault  may  be  repaired,"  said  M. 
Dupont.  "  Let  us  go  and  invoke  our  Lord; 
let  us  pray  before  this  Holy  Face,  and  anoint 
your  eyes  with  this  miraculous  oil.  We  may 
hope  for  some  happy  result." 

"No,  no!"  I  quickly  exclaimed.  "I  was 
cured  once  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  honored 
at  Lourdes.  She  it  is  whose  goodness  I  have 
known.  She  it  is  in  whom  I  have  confidence, 
and  who  will  obtain  pardon  for  me.  I  dislike 
to  have  recourse  to  any  other  intercessor. 
I  feel  as  though  I  should  be  in  some  way 
wanting  in  my  duty  to  the  Queen  of  Angels 
if  I  asked  the  assistance  of  any  other  power 
but  her  own." 

M.  Dupont  smiled. 

"  Heaven  knows  not  such  jealousy,"  he 
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said,  softly.  "  However,"  he  continued,  "  since 
such  are  your  feelings,  here  is  a  medal  which 
was  given  to  me  by  Father  Herrmann,  and 
which  he  himself  dipped  in  the 'water  of 
'Lourdes.  It  has  already  been  the  instrument 
of  several  cures.  Will  you  try  it?  Apply  it 
to  each  of  your  eyes,  as  we  repeat  together 
this  prayer:  'O  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  show 
thyself  as  powerful  at  Tours  as  thou  hast 
been  at  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes.1 " 

I  knelt  and  did  as  he  said.  I  felt  no  im- 
provement. We  repeated  the  trial  several 
times,  but  to  no  purpose. 

"Well,"  said  M.  Dupont,  without  being  in 
the  least  troubled,  and  lifting  his  eyes,  as  if  ad- 
dressing some  one  present, — "  well,  O  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  since  you  refuse  us  this  grace, 
we  shall  have  recourse  directly  to  your  Son." 

He  then  dipped  his  finger  in  the  oil  before 
the  Holy  Face  and  anointed  my  eyelids,  the 
forehead  above  the  eyebrows,  and  wherever 
I  felt  the  painful  and  threatening  heaviness. 
The  countenance  of  the  thaumaturgus  was 
suddenly  clothed  with  authority  and  incom- 
parable majesty.  On  seeing  him,  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  picture  of  Moses ;  and  I  no 
longer  wondered  that  Nature  should  at  times 
obey  him. 

"Are  you  not  relieved  ?  "  he  asked  me. 

"Alas!  no,"  I  replied,  sadly.  "But  as  this 
weight,  this  heaviness  is  not  an  acute  pain, 
nor  an  obstacle  to  the  good  use  of  my  sight, 
it  may  be  that  relief  will  come  without  be- 
ing conscious  of  it.  But,  really,  I  have  not 
experienced  any  change." 

M.  Dupont,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  a  little 
surprised  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  malady. 

"Come  and  dine  with  me,"  he  said;  "and 
this  evening  we  shall  once  more  beg  of  God 
to  grant  our  prayer." 

I  accepted  M.  Dupont's  hospitality.  His 
conversation  was  as  charming  as  that  of  a 
man  of  the  world  who  had  travelled  in  the 
company  of  the  saints  and  the  heavenly 
spirits. 

After  dinner,  he  again  made  the  unctions 
with  the  oil,  but,  as  before,  without  any  suc- 
cess. The  good  man  was  afflicted,  but  neither 
his  faith  nor  his  firm  hope  was  disturbed  by 
his  apparent  rigor  of  Divine  Mercy. 


"  Do  not  be  troubled,"  he  said  to  me. 
"  Here  is  a  small  bottle  of  the  oil  of  the  Holy 
Face.  We  shall  consider  what  we  have  done 
as  the  beginning  of  a  novena.  You  will  make 
the  unctions  yourself,  and  unite  your  prayers 
to  those  which  are  said  here  daily  from  eleven 
until  two.  I  shall  pray  for  you  every  day." 

He  allowed  me  to  embrace  him,  and  we 
parted.  The  same  evening  I  arrived  in  Paris. 

III. 

The  next  morning,  after  arising,  I  made 
the  unctions,  and  then  left  the  house.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  afternoon,  as  I  was  in  the 
open  street,  going  to  transact  my  business, 
I  suddenly  felt  all  that  heaviness  removed, 
and  a  powerful  stream  of  health  and  strength 
penetrate  underneath  my  eyelids,  and  revivify 
the  muscles  and  nerves  near  the  eye.  Heav- 
enly grace  had,  all  at  once,  descended  in  co- 
pious showers,  like  the  long-desired  summer 
rains,  which,  when  least  expected,  fall  in  tor- 
rents upon  the  glad  earth. 

The  promise  which  M.  Dupont  had  made 
immediately  came  up  before  my  mind ;  and 
I  had,  as  it  were,  an  intuition  that  the  servant 
of  God  was  at  that  moment  on  his  knees  and 
praying  for  me. 

CHAPTER  VI.— THE  TESTIMONY. 
I. 

In  the  concise  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the 
Abbe  Peyramale,  Cure  of  Lourdes,  to  inform 
him  of  my  miraculous  cure,  I  had  promised 
to  give  him,  at  a  later  date,  an  account,  as 
complete  as  possible,  of  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  accomplishment  of  the  miracle. 
I  then  wrote  this  history. 

But  human  events  are  like  the  undulations 
of  hills  and  the  appearance  of  landscapes : — 
certain  grand  lines ;  the  true  disposition  of 
things,  and  their  reciprocal  relations  ;  the  im- 
portance of  some  particular  detail ;  the  strik- 
ing harmony  of  the  whole,  are  perceived  only 
at  a  distance.  Besides,  the  progressive  march 
of  time  brings  out  new  facts,  which  throw 
unexpected  light  upon  past  events,  and  de- 
termine their  real  character. 

Evidently,  it  was  only  by  the  light  of  his 
future  destiny  that  I  was  to  understand  in 
all  its  clearness  the  formal  design  which  God 
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had  in  making  the  young  Pole  the  occasion 
of  my  journey  to  Paris,  and,  consequently, 
the  indirect  cause  of  my  meeting  with  Frey- 
cinet  on  the  blessed  Feast  of  the  Guardian 
Angels.  And  so,  in  my  former  narrative,  the 
thought  did  not  occur  to  me  of  going  back 
to  this  point,  which  it  seemed  to  me  was 
without  interest,  and  had  no  bearing  on  the 
subject  I,  therefore,  confined  myself  to  re- 
lating the  direct  action  of  Freycinet,  as  already 
told,  and  the  episode  of  M.  Dupont. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  this  deposition 
was  written  with  the  scrupulous  care  de- 
manded by  the  gravity  of  so  important  an 
event  as  the  one  I  have  described.  But,  for 
greater  security,  I  wished  to  submit  my  man- 
uscript, sentences  and  words,  to  Freycinet 
and  M.  Dupont. 

"Everything  is  exact,"  said  Freycinet  to 
me.  "  I  can  find  absolutely  nothing  either  to 
change  or  to  correct ;  it  is  a  veritable  photo- 
graph. Only,  there  are  here  and  there  a  few 
words  which  I  beg  of  you  to  suppress.  They 
add  nothing  to  the  matter  of  the  recital,  and 
seem  to  me  useless  or  irrelevant." 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  satisfy  him,  and 
I  omitted  what  he  desired. 

Moreover,  though  the  part  which  he  took 
in  my  extraordinary  cure  was  a  secret  to  no 
one,  and  in  the  wide  circle  of  our  common 
acquaintances  he  loved  to  relate  himself,  or 
have  me  relate,  the  circumstances  of  this 
fact,  yet  I  never  deemed  it  necessary  to  pub- 
lish his  name,  and  referred  to  him  only  under 
the  appellation  of  "M  de ." 

This  name,  which  is  ever  dear  to  me,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  the  many  changes 
that  have  come  in  our  manner  of  seeing,  un- 
derstanding, and  acting,  will  never  cease  to 
awaken  in  my  heart  feelings  of  eternal  grati- 
tude— this  name  I  make  known  now,  solely 
because,  since  that  distant  time,  it  has  been 
divulged,  without  my  action,  by  the  press  of 
two  continents,  and  therefore  published  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  times.  Besides,  the  ficti- 
tious additions,  and  the  false  circumstances 
with  which  this  episode  of  my  life  has  been 
surrounded,  have  imposed  the  duty  on  me, 
as  a  man  and  a  historian,  to  set  forth  each 
detail  in  its  true  light. 


II. 

I  returned  to  Lourdes  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  my  manuscript  also  to  M.  Dupont. 
While  reading  aloud  to  the  venerable  man 
the  account  of  my  interview  with  him,  I  did 
not,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  submit  to  him 
the  portrait  which  I  had  drawn  of  himself, 
nor  those  reflections  of  mine,  which  might 
have  wounded  his  humility.  But  perhaps  he 
divined  what  I  hid  from  him. 

After  listening  to  me  very  attentively,  the 
saintly  old  man  said :  "  Nothing  could  be 
more  strictly  true  than  the  incident  which 
you  relate.  ^Vhile  listening  to  you,  I  have 
heard  exactly  my  words  and  your  own.  You 
have  been  a  faithful  reporter  of  all  that  took 
place  here." 

Such  a  perfect  approval  would  have  given 
me  unalloyed  pleasure,  were  it  not  that  the 
tone  of  voice  in  which  M.  Dupont  spoke 
made  me  uneasy  as  to  what  might  follow. 

"  And  yet,"  he  continued,  "  I  insist  that 
you  omit  in  your  narrative  all  mention  of  this 
incident.  You  have  only  to  speak  of  the  mir- 
acle accomplished  by  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes." 

"  It  is  impossible  !"  I  exclaimed.  "Though 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  really  cured  me, 
and  that  without  any  relapse,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  the  threat  after  a  fault,  and  its 
sudden  disappearance  on  the  day  following 
my  visit  to  you,  are  supernatural  facts  too 
closely  connected  with  the  principal  event  to 
permit  me  to  suppress  them,  even  on  your 
urgent  request." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  done,"  he  replied, 
firmly.  "Your  narrative,  which  will  certainly 
be  published,  will  do  great  good,  and  spread 
far  and  wide  the  glory  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes." 

"But,  then,  why  should  I  not  include  in 
this  history  my  station  before  the  Holy  Face 
venerated  here  ?  Is  it  not  the  truth  ?  and 
may  not  the  knowledge  of  this  truth  do  good 
to  a  great  number  of  souls?" 

"  The  Lord  works  in  His  own  various  ways," 
he  answered.  "The  Apparitions  at  Lourdes 
have,  from  the  beginning,  attracted  public  at- 
tention. The  Christian  press,  and  later  the 
Mandcinent  of  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  have 
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made  them  known.  Public  controversies 
have  been  carried  on  regarding  them.  ...  It 
is  altogether  different  with  what  has  taken 
place  in  my  poor  house.  This  is  outside  the 
province  of  journals  and  books.  It  is  only 
by  those  confidences  between  soul  and  soul 
that,  among  the  humble  and  lowly,  this  de- 
votion to  the  Holy  Face  will  gradually  extend 
itself.  I  desire,  and  I  believe  Jthat  God  wills, 
that  it  should  continue  so, — at  least  until  there 
be  a  new  order  of  things.  'There  is,'  says 
Sacred  Scripture,  'a  time  to  be  silent,  and  a 
time  to  speak."  We  are  now  in  the  first 
time." 

As  I  was  about  to  insist  further,  he  raised 
his  hand,  and,  pointing  to  the  soft,  white  light 
before  the  Holy  Face,  said,  simply:  "Pub- 
licity will  extinguish  that  lamp." 

"God  forbid!  I  shall  suppress  everything 
you  wish.  .  .  .  But  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
day  will  come  when  I  may  publish  what  you 
now  condemn  me  to  bury  in  silence." 

"Yes.  And  when  that  time  comes,  you 
will  be  free.  But,  until  then,  be  satisfied  with 
indicating,  by  some  typographical  marks,  that 
something  has  been  omitted  from  your  origi- 
nal text." 

Hence  the  reason  why,  in  all  editions  of 
"Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,"  the  long  paragraph 
referring  to  M.  Dupont  has  been  supplied  by 
two  lines  of  periods,  that  the  reader  might 
understand  that  in  that  chapter  of  my  book 
there  was  a  voluntary  hiatus. 

III. 

After  leaving  with  the  Holy  Man  of  Tours 
a  copy  of  the  manuscript  which  I  had  read 
to  him,  1  sent  to  Lourdes  my  authentic  nar- 
rative, as  verified  and  revised  by  Freycinet 
and  M.  Dupont.* 


*  The  copy  given  by  me  to  M.  Dupont  was,  after 
his  death,  found  among  his  papers  by  his  biographer, 
M.  l'Abb6  Janvier,  who  published,  four  years  ago,  a 
long  extract  in  his  Life  of  that  man  of  God.  Vol.  II, 
pp.  309-315,  in  the  edition  of  1879;  pp.  289-295,  in 
the  I2mo.  edition  of  1882;  and  pp.  334-342,  in  the 
abridged  edition. 

M.  1'Abbe  Janvier  has  given  the  extract  very  ex- 
actly, but  he  commits  a  grave  error  in  mentioning 
my  condition  as  a  relapse,— yen.  error  which  he  intends 
to  rectify  in  a  subsequent  edition.  No  relapse,  thank 
Heaven,  has  ever  taken  place,  and  my  history  de- 


The  Cure  Peyramale  was,  it  seems,  very 
much  affected  by  my  recital  And  under 
the  influence  of  his  emotion,  he  had,  as  it 
were,  a  presentiment  of  the  future  Having 
gone  on  that  or  the  following  day  to  the  hos- 
pital of  Lourdes,  where  the  good  Sisters  of 
Nevers  had  charge  of  the  sick,  and  instructed 
children,  he  read  to  them  these  few  pages. 
Then,  recollecting  himself  for  a  moment,  he 
pronounced,  in  a  grave  and  firm  voice,  these 
striking  words — words  which  were  often  re- 
peated by  those  who  heard  them,  for  it  is 
their  delight  to  bear  witness  to  them: 

"  That  man  will  be  the  historian  of  Our 
Lady  of 'Lourdes.  The  Blessed  Virgin  has 
cured  him  for  that  purpose.  She  has  chosen 
him  herself."  * 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


*  Bernadette  (Sister  Mary  Bernard);    Book  II. 


Hope. 


BY    F.    E.    F.MON. 


JTHO'  longing  fancy's  dreams  prove  vain, 
^  And  rarely  what  we  hope  we  gain, 

Yet  Hope  itself  is  bright, — 
Sweet  guide  through  life's  long,  weary  way, 
A  radiant  sun- mist  through  the  day, 

A  beacon  through  the  night. 

Such  thought  was  mine  when  on  our  lee 
The  long  waves  rolling  soft  and  blue, 

Above  the  glistening,  glorious  sea 
A  snow-white  sea-bird  came  in  view. 

It  came  and  went,  then  came  again ; 

It  foiled  my  hopes  the  livelong  day, 
Yet  o'er  the  lonely,  pensive  main 

Was  sweet  companion  all  the  way. 

Now  floating  near,  its  wings  at  rest, 
It  showed  its  soft,  unruffled  breast ; 


scribes  with  conscientious  minuteness  this  great 
shadow  which  followed  my  cure.  The  disturbing 
heaviness  which  ensued  after  my  fault  did  not  in  any 
way  prevent  me  from  reading  and  writing,  nor  did  it 
in  the  least  affect  my  sight.  It  was  simply,  as  I  have 
explained  above,  a  kind  of  threat  given  to  caution  me 
against  ingratitude.  My  malady  was  perfectly  cured 
by  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  has  never  reappeared. 
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Now  wild  careering  round  and  round, 
It  backward  sped,  as  homeward  bound ; 
One  moment  vanquished  in  the  race, 
Then  darting  from  the  void  in  chase ; 
Now  eying  us  with  scornful  glance, 
Then  onward  sped  in  wild  advance. 
Yet  never  did  that  bird  alight, 
Nor  rest  her  in  her  weary  flight ; 
The  tempting  cordage  strained  to  meet, 
But  never  felt  her  sandaled  feet. 

'Twas  evening  now,  and  in  the  west 
My  native  hills  appeared  in  sight ; 

Glad  thoughts  of  home  and  friends  and  rest 
Filled  all  my  heart  with  sweet  delight. 

Then  sought  I  in  the  closing  day 

My  snow-white  bird ;  it  would  not  come,- 
Its  bright  task  o'er,  it  fled  away, 

To  light  some  other  wanderer  home. 


The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 


BY     MRS.    ANNA     HANSON     DOKSEY. 

CHAPTER   IV.— MARRIAGE  BELLS.     How 
THEY  STIRRED  THE  BITTER  WATERS  IN 
"AuLD  NICOL'S"  HEART. 
(CONTINUED.) 

BY  AND  BY  there  was  a  whisper  that 
Donald  Nicol  and  Jamie  Sinclair  had 
thoughts  of  marrying  and  settling  down, — a 
rumor  that  grew  in  time  to  certainty.  As  in 
duty  bound,  they  spoke  to  their  uncle  when 
their  matrimonial  prospects  were  assured.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  marry; 
each  of  them  had  means  to  support  a  wife; 
both  of  them  stood  well  morally  and  in  their 
business  relations  before  the  world;  and  in- 
deed he  thought  it  would  be  about  the  best 
thing  they  could  do,  that  is,  if  they  had  chosen 
wisely.  Not  that  he  meant  to- interfere :  they 
had  taken  the  ordering  of  their  affairs  into 
their  own  hands,  and  must  abide  by  the  con- 
sequences, come  weal  or  woe;  he  only  hoped 
for  the  best.  Then,  in  his  own  cautious  way, 
without  in  the  least  appearing  to  seek  infor- 
mation, he  learned  that  which  in  both  cases 
brought  him  disappointment,  bitterness,  and 
misgivings.  It  seemed  hard  that  he  should 


be  so  baffled  at  every  turn  by  those  for  whom 
he  had  struggled,  toiled,  and  sacrificed  all  in 
his  life  that  is  most  dear  to  human  nature; 
but  he  made  no  moan,  having  now  ceased  to 
expect  a  realization  of  any  hope  he  had  con- 
ceived. 

What  he  learned  was  this.  The  young 
lady  to  whom  Donald  was  engaged,  Pauline 
Wylie,  was  the  only  and  greatly  indulged 
daughter  of  a  fashionable,  worldly  mother; 
her  father  was  a  man  whose  reputation  was 
not  savory  in  business  circles, — he  was  a 
stock-gambler,  and  often  engaged  in  schemes 
which  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  could  not 
have  stood  investigation.  Socially,  the  fam- 
ily belonged  to  the  best  circles  in  South-Port, 
kept  a  gay,  open  house,  entertained  hand- 
somely,, and  rode  in  their  own  carriage. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Wylie  had  plenty  of  money, 
which  was  spent  in  fresh  extravagances,  leav- 
ing the  old  ones  unpaid  for;  in  short,  his 
affairs  were  loaded  with  debt,  and  a  final 
break  up  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Is  it 
any  wonder  "Auld  Nicol"  groaned  in  spirit 
at  the  prospect  of  a  wife  brought  up  under 
such  influences,  for  his  nephew,  whom  he 
never  felt  quite  sure  of,  on  account  of  that 
strain  of  bad  blood  that  was  in  him? 

Pauline  Wylie  was  beautiful,  and  had  a 
dashing  manner  and  stylish  appearance  which 
made  her  conspicuously  attractive.  She  had 
met  Donald  Nicol,  who  was  considered  the 
best  match,  as  well  as  the  handsomest  man, 
in  South-Port.  In  addition  to  this,  his  seclu- 
sion from  society  during  the  years  he  had 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  and 
duties  of  his  profession  had  caused  him  to 
acquire  a  reserve  of  manner  which  almost 
wore  the  aspect  of  hauteur,  and  which,  with 
his  natural  self-possession,  was  no  disadvan- 
tage to  him,  as  beneath  it  any  awkwardness 
arising  from  this  his  first  contact  with  fashion- 
able life  could  be,  and  was,  effectually  cov- 
ered. He  was  thought  to  be  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  female  beauty,  and  did  appear  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  the  efforts  of  the  South- 
Port  belles  to  attract  his  admiration.  This 
piqued  Pauline  Wylie,  and  she  determined  to 
turn  the  full  battery  of  her  fascinations  upon 
him,  and  win  the  glory  of  a  difficult  conquest. 
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Donald  Nicol  was  not  blind,  and,  being  vain, 
her  advances  first  amused  him,  then  flattered 
his  self-love,  and  finally  interested  him.  The 
experience  was  as  novel  to  him  as  pleas- 
ant, and,  with  scarcely  a  thought  of  the  con- 
sequences, he  yielded  to  the  spell  she  was 
spinning  with  such  fine  glittering  threads 
around  him.  Nowhere  else  as  in  her  pres- 
ence was  he  so  amused,  interested  and  con- 
tented; for  she  was  not  only  beautiful,  but 
accomplished,  with  a  surface  show  of  intelli- 
gence and  culture  that  passed  for  more  solid 
acquirements.  And  then  she  dressed  in  such 
exquisite  taste  that  everything  was  in  har- 
mony. The  Wylies  were  not  religious  peo- 
ple in  any  sense,  unless  their  attending  the 
fashionable  Unitarian  Church,  in  which  they 
held  a  cushioned  pew  in  the  most  select  situ- 
ation, made  them  so. 

After  a  longer  acquaintance,  Donald  was 
convinced  that  he  had  found  the  woman  who 
had  all  the  acquirements  he  desired  for  a  wife. 
She  would  grace  the  position  and  fortune  he 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  win ;  and  then  when  his 
uncle  died  (that  hope  still  possessed  him),  and 
left  him  part  of  his  millions,  he  could  retire 
from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  when 
he  was  still  young  enough  to  enjoy  life  to 
the  utmost.  Finally,  he  proposed  and  was 
accepted ;  the  engagement  was  announced, 
and  society  was  enchanted  at  the  prospect  of 
a  brilliant  wedding. 

When,  a  few  months  later,  Jamie  Sinclair 
told  "Auld  Nicol"  that  he  meant  to  follow 
Donald's  example,  and  that  he  had  already 
addressed  and  was  engaged  to  the  young 
lady  who  was  to  be  his  wife,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised,— nothing  surprised  him  now.  But 
Jamie's  choice  was  in  strong  contrast  to  that 
of  his  cousin,  and  but  for  one  thing  would 
have  met  his  uncle's  hearty  approval, — the 
young  lady  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  had 
known  her  father,  John  Wood,  when  he  was 
a  prosperous  man,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
the  world  for  his  unblemished  character,  and 
had  heard  his  wife  spoken  of  as  an  accom- 
plished lady,  true  in  the  best  sense  to  her 
domestic  duties,  and,  as  was  shown  to  the 
world  when  misfortunes  visited  them,  as  brave 
as  she  was  good.  Their  trouble  seemed  to 


have  dropped  out  of  the  air  without  a  note 
of  warning.    "Auld  Nicol "  remembered  well 
how  one  day,  by  reason  of  a  concatenation 
of  circumstances  that  John  Wood  could  nei- 
ther control  nor  stave  off,  he  found  himself 
financially   ruined, — worse  than   ruined,  for 
his  liabilities  amounted  to  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  his  assets  were 
not  sufficient  to  meet  more  than  one-third. 
His  noble  wife,  who  inherited  her  fortune 
from  her  mother — secured  to  her  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  such  contingency  as  this — re- 
linquished everything  to  his  creditors,  and 
after  every  claim  was  settled  all  that  was  left 
her  was  a  small  brick  house  on  the  north- 
western unimproved  suburbs  of  South-Port. 
She  was  thankful  for  this ;  her  husband  was 
a  free  man,  and  need  shrink  from  no  man's 
gaze;    and  she  met  their  changed  circum- 
stances with  courage,  and  such  resignation 
as  the  world  could  not  understand.    But  the 
shock  had  been  too  much  for  John  Wood ; 
it  brought  on  a  nervous  fever,  of  -which  he 
died,  leaving  his  wife  and  child  with  a  shelter, 
it  is  true,  but  nothing  else.    There  waff  great 
sympathy  excited  by  her  misfortunes,  which 
this  new  sorrow  increased,  and  her  husband's 
old  creditors,  in  the  most  kindly  and  generous 
spirit,  offered  to  settle  a  life-annuity  on  her 
sufficient  for  her  wants.    She  was  touched  by 
the  offer,  and  grateful  for  their  kind,  practical 
intentions,  but  her  independent  spirit  obliged 
her  to  decline  what  was  so  well  meant.     Of- 
fering her  sorrows  to  God,  she  resigned  her- 
self to  His  holy  will,  and,  putting  her  grief 
out  of  sight,  she  took  up  the  burden  of  life, 
strengthened   by  her   faith    in    Him    whose 
promises  never  fail.     Mrs.  Wood  opened  a; 
school,  and  bad  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
number  of  pupils  she  desired.     She  devoted 
herself  to  her  little  daughter's  education,  and' 
toiled  to  afford  her  the  best  advantages  in 
those  higher  branches  of  a  solid  education, 
which — hers  being  a  preparatory  school — 
she  did  not  teach.    Her  girl  had  one  precious 
gift, — a  soprano  voice,  as  clear  and  varied  in; 
its  notes  as  that  of  a  mocking-bird.   This  she1 
had  cultivated  under  the  best  teachers  at  the 
South-Port  Conservatory  of  Music,  until  at 
last,  when  the  dear  mother's  strength  began; 
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to  fail,  she  was  able  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
their  support  by  giving  music  lessons. 

So  far  "Auld  Nicol "  knew,  in  a  disjointed 
sort  of  way,  without  in  the  least  understand- 
ing the  supernatural  animus  of  Mrs.  Wood's 
noble  courage  which  compelled  his  admira- 
tion. It  was  nothing  to  him  that  the  girl  his 
nephew  loved  was  poor,  and  exerted  herself 
as  she  did  for  the  support  of  her  mother  and 
herself:  her  antecedents — and  this  above  all 
— were  in  her  favor ;  but,  then — she  was  a 
Roman  Catholic.  His  objection  on  this  point 
was  not  based  on  any  preconceived  religious 
principles  of  his  own ;  he  had  never  given 
his  thoughts  to  doctrines  and  sects,  but  he 
had  the  "Kirk"  in  his  bones  all  the  same, 
with  its  root  of  bitterness  against  papists ; 
and  Edna  Wood  was  a  papist,  with  the  blood 
of  generations  of  papists  in  her  veins,  with 
no  thought,  he  felt  assured,  of  ever  being 
anything  else,  or  conceding  anything  con- 
trary to  her  faith,  for  love  or  money.  He 
knew  too  much  of  their  ways  to  expect  such 
a  thing.  But  her  family,  if  poor,  had  an  un- 
tarnished name, — no  one  living  could  cast  re- 
proach upon  them.  Her  father  had  been  a  just 
man,  and  none  could  say  anything  of  her 
mother  that  was  not  noble  and  good  ;  still  it 
was  like  gall  and  wormwood  to  him  to  think 
of  the  old  Puritan  blood  of  the  Sinclairs  and 
Nicols  cropping  out  in  a  generation  of  pa- 
pists. Withal,  he  wisely  held  his  peace;  the 
"two  lads"  had  disappointed  him  at  every 
turn ;  he  loved  them  notwithstanding,  in  his 
way,  and  had  many  thoughts  about  the  de- 
pravity of  human  nature,  and  foreordination, 
which  did  not  in  the  least  sweeten  the  pill 
he  forced  himself  to  swallow.  He  only  drew 
himself  further  into  his  shell  of  silence  and 
reserve;  "for,  after  all,"  he  mused,  "what 
does  it  matter?  I  am  hurrying  down  into 
the  shadow,  they  upwards  towards  the  hill- 
. top  and  sunshine";  this  was  all  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  the  new  sense  of 
disappointment  and  loneliness  that  it  brought 
him  would  be  nothing  new. 

It  had  been  by  one  of  those  inconsequent 
accidents,  which,  but  for  after  results,  might 
be  forgotten  ten  minutes  after  happening, 
that  Jamie  Sinclair  first  met  Edna  Wood.  He 


had  frequently  noticed  on  his  way  down  town- 
a  graceful,  bright-faced  girl,  clad  in  soft,  dark 
apparel  simply  made  and  well  fitting,  with  a 
pretty  plumed  hat  crowning  the  short,  clus- 
tering curls  around  her  forehead, — sometimes 
going  and  sometimes  coming  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  himself.  He  could  not  help  ob- 
serving her  modest  air,  and  the  absence  of 
all  effort  to  attract  attention.  None  could 
glance  at  the  sweet,  pure  face  as  she  flitted 
by,  without  feeling  almost  as  if  they  had  in-. 
haled  the  fragrance  of  a  flower,  or  heard  a 
passing  strain  of  music  in  the  air.  This  is 
the  way  at  least  that  Jamie  Sinclair  felt,  and 
the  days  he  happened  to  miss  seeing  her  he 
had  that  uneasy  sense  of  discomfort  that  one 
has  when  it  is  impressed  upon  his  mind  that 
he  has  lost  something,  without  knowing  ex- 
actly what.  It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that 
he  sallied  out  one  morning.  Sleet,  followed 
by  a  fine  rain,  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and 
everything  was  sheathed  in  ice.  He  looked 
particularly  comfortable  in  his  fur-trimmed 
overcoat,  with  a  fur  cap  to  match,  which  sat 
becomingly  over  his  square,  open  brow, — 
his  handsome  purple-blue  eyes  somewhat 
glowering  as  he  made  his  way  cautiously 
along  the  sidewalk,  counting  his  chances  for 
and  against  his  measuring  his  full  length 
upon  it.  He  had  seen  a  dozen  men  and  boys 
go  down  with  a  thud  and  a  crash,  and  heard 
the  shouts  of  laughter  that  followed.  He 
should  not  have  minded  a  tumble,  but  he 
knew  that  if  he  was  laughed  at  he  would  be 
furious.  He  could  not  see  how  he  was  to 
escape,  for  even  the  horses  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  were  slipping  and  sliding,  keeping 
themselves  up  only  by  the  fiercest  strain  on 
their  muscles.  There  were  bright  faces  at 
the  windows  he  passed,  watching  him;  there 
was  so  much  of  him  to  fall,  they  thought  it 
would  be  great  fun  to  see  him  pick  himself 
up ;  but,  by  planting  his  feet  firmly  and  with- 
out spring  on  the  ice,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
on  without  accident,  until,  as  he  approached 
an  intersecting  street,  the  fair  young  girl 
whose  memory  had  so  haunted  him  suddenly 
appeared  turning  the  corner,  and  so  near  him 
that  he  could  have  touched  her.  Whether 
the  short  turn  she  had  made  was  too  quick. 
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or  what,  she  began  to  slide,  and  would  have 
fallen,  if  Jamie  Sinclair  had  not  stretched  out 
his  hands  and,  grasping  hers,  saved  her.  She 
recovered  her  poise,  and  was  about  to  thank 
him,  when,  moving  slightly  to  let  her  pass, 
he  went  down  ignominiously,  almost  in  the 
gutter.  While  he  was  scrambling  to  his  feet, 
balancing  himself  in  the  most  undignified 
manner,  he  heard  a  merry  ripple  of  laughter, 
and  saw  a  small,  gloved  hand  held  out  as  if 
to  help  him  ;  then  a  sweet,  fresh  young  voice 
said  :  "  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  laugh,  ,but 
indeed  I  could  not  help  it.  I  hope  you  laughed 
at  me  when  I  began  my  involuntary  waltz." 

"  I  will  the  next  time,"  said  Jamie,  who  had 
recovered  his  upright  position,  and  now  lifted 
his  cap,  laughing  good-naturedly.  He  felt 
no  longer  disposed  to  growl  at  the  "  beastly 
weather";  he  fairly  blessed  the  ice  for  the 
opportunity  it  had  given  him  to  help  and 
speak  to  her. 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  helping  me," 
she  said,  beginning  to  think  she  had  done 
wrong  in  speaking  to  a  stranger.  "Good- 
morning!" 

Then,  as  the  sweet,  pure  face,  with  its 
brown  eyes,  roseate  bloom,  arid  dimpled  chin, 
turned  from  him,  and  she  passed  on  across 
the  street,  he  mentally  assured  her  that  she 
had  not  seen  the  last  of  him.  His  next  move 
was  to  find  out  where  she  lived,— which  he 
did  without  difficulty  by  following  her  at  a 
respectful  distance  one  Sunday  when  he  saw 
her  come  out  of  a  Catholic  church  he  was 
passing.  As  other  people  were  going  in  the 
same  direction,  he  attracted  no  special  atten- 
tion. He  saw  her  enter  her  modest  home, 
and  straightway  turned  into  a  small  drug- 
store in  the  neighborhood,  bought  some  iced- 
camphor  for  chapped  hands,  and  fell  into 
conversation  with  the  proprietor,  who  had 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  "the  city 
was  moving  out  that  way";  which  gave  him 
the  opportunity  to  ask  a  few  incidental  ques- 
tions about  the  thinly  settled  neighborhood. 
He  learned  that  a  Mrs.  Wood,  who  taught 
school,  and  her  daughter,  who  gave  music 
lessons— both  of  them  true  ladies— lived  over 
there  in  the  nearest  house,  and  that  they 
were  Roman  Catholics. 


Jamie  Sinclair  was  so  well  satisfied  at  his 
success  that  he  bought  shaving  cream  and 
some  French  toilette  soap  (for  there  is  no 
Sunday  in  a  drug-shop),  and  went  away, 
leaving  golden  opinions  behind  him.  The 
next  day,  when  the  first  rush  of  business  was 
over  in  the  East  India  branch  house,  Jamie 
took  the  old  friend  and  confidante  of  his 
college  days  aside,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
anything  of  a  Mrs.  Wood  and  her  daughter, 
who  lived  far  out  on  York  Avenue, — both  of 
them  teachers  ? 

"What!  Edna  Wood  and  her  mother?  Of 
course  I  do,"  said  Chauncey  Wells.  "  They're 
my  mother's  dearest  friends.  Edna  gives 
my  sisters  lessons  in  music.  She's  a  perfect 
trump.  I  can  tell  you.  Why?" 

"  I'd  like  to  know  them.  I  have  seen  Miss 
Wood  on  the  street  very  often,  and  think  her 
very  pretty." 

"I'll  speak  to  my  mother  about  it,"  an- 
swered young  Wells,  with  a  keen  look  into 
his  friend's  honest,  frank  countenance.  "You 
know  the  Woods  are  nice  people,  old  boy, 
and  are  so  placed  that  one  cannot  take  liber- 
ties, you  know." 

"Who  wants  to  take  liberties?"  blurted 
Jamie.  "  I  should  not  wish  to  know  them  if 
they  were  people  who  could  be  taken  liber- 
ties with." 

"  Don't  raise  a  dust,  old  fellow.  What  I 
mean  is  that  I  have  heard  my  mother  say 
Mrs.  Wood  does  not  care  to  make  new  ac- 
quaintances :  her  health  is  not  good,  and  they 
live  in  great  seclusion  ;  therefore,  if  you  wish 
to  be  introduced,  don't  you  see  that  their 
permission  must  first  be  asked  ?  " 

"  Yes :  I  see.  Your  mother  has  known  me 
ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  you  know,  and  gives 
me  the  freedom  of  her  house,  as  if  I  were 
one  of  the  family :  so  I  suppose  she'll  see 
nothing  against  my  knowing  her  friends." 

"Sinclair,  I  believe  you  are  struck  !  If  you 
are,  I  can  tell  you  that  Edna  Wood  is  a  jewel 
of  a  girl.  Am  I  right  ?  " 

"  Yes :  and  I  mean  to  try  and  win  her  for 
my  wife,"  was  the  grave  answer. 

"I  trust  you  may  prosper  in  your  suit.  I'll 
get  mother  to  manage  an  introduction  for 
you  ;  but  there's  one  thing  to  be  considered 
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that  may  be  a  pretty  serious  obstacle  to  your 
hopes :  Mrs.  Wood  and  Edna  are  Roman 
Catholics." 

"Yes:  I  know  that;  it  will  make  no  differ- 
ence to  me.  I  have  no  prejudices  whatever." 

The  result  was  that  Jamie  Sinclair  was 
properly  introduced  to  the  Woods  by  Mrs. 
Wells,  and  his  friend  and  himself  spent  an 
evening  with  them.  His  modest,  manly  way 
and  his  pleasant,  bright  talk  won  him  favor 
with  the  secluded  lady  of  the  house,  who 
invited  them  both  to  come  again.  The  way 
being  open,  he  availed  himself  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, without  being  obtrusive.  Edna  sang 
for  him,  and  he  brought  her  flowers.  What 
cared  he  that  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic? 
he  had  always  been  too  busy  to  think  of  re- 
ligion, or  of  doctrinal  differences  ;  they  were 
all  alike  to  him ;  why,  then,  should  he  bother 
himself  as  to  what  she  believed  or  did  not 
believe?  He  even  went  to  church  with  her, 
and  thought  High  Mass  was  a  remarkably 
pretty  spectacle, — the  lights,  the  flowers,  the 
gold  embroidery  on  the  priest's  vestments, 
and  all  the  rest;  but,  above  all,  when  he  heard 
Edna's  voice  from  the  choir,  "like  the  voice 
of  an  angel,"  singing  at  the  Offertory,  he 
thought — so  little  did  he  know — that  part 
was  the  best  of  all. 

Edna  liked  Jamie,  and  they  had  many  a 
merry  laugh  over  their  first  meeting  on  the 
ice ;  she  was  conscious  of  feeling  glad  when 
he  came,  and  disappointed  when  he  did  not 
come.  Mrs.  Wood,  who  could  not  fail  to 
notice  what  was  going  on,  began  to  be  deeply 
concerned,  and  wished  that  they  might  never 
have  met ;  but  she  had  no  excuse  under  the 
sun  to  interpose  her  authority  to  discon- 
tinue their  intercourse,  for  Jamie  had  not  yet 
spoken.  Until  he  did  declare  himself,  if  his 
intentions  were  serious,  she  could  not  tell 
him  how  averse  she  was  to  her  daughter's 
marrying  outside  her  own  Faith  ;  and  then 
would  it  not  be  too  late  to  object  ?  It  made 
her  unhappy  to  think  of  such  a  possibility; 
nor  could  she  see  how,  believing  as  she  did, 
she  could  ever  consent  to  their  marriage.  And 
suppose  Edna's  happiness  should  depend 
upon  such  a  marriage!  If  so,  how  could  she 
bear  to  see  her  child  suffer !  She  grew  very 


sad  thinking  it  all  over;  but  she  could  not 
see  her  way  clear  through  the  difficulty,  and 
simply  confided  her  cares  to  the  mercy  ot 
God.  and  invoked  the  aid  of  her  who  is  in 
truth  the  Help  of  Christians. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Cure  for  Drunkenness. 


AN  esteemed  confrere  sends  us  the  following  in 
answer  to  our  request  for  information — asked 
hy  a  subscriber — about  Dr.  D'Unger's  recij)e  for 
the  cure  of  Drunkenness: 

"Mv  DEAR  FATHER: — The  'Cure  for  Drunken- 
ness' spoken  of  in  your  last  number  of  THE  '  AVE 
MARIA'  may  be  identical  with  one  published  in  Heft 
No.  I,  X  Yahrgang.  of  the  Dcutcher  Hausschatz 
( Pustet  &  Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati.  &  St.  Louis], 
furnished  that  publication  by  a  certain  Dr.  J  A.  Schil- 
ling, of  Ratisbonne.  I  inclose  a  copy,  or  rather  ab- 
stract, of  the  recipe.  One  gramme  may,  I  presume, 
be  considered  equivalent  to  15  grains  [i$>i  grains, 
troy]. 

'"CURE  FOR  DRUNKENNESS. 

Strong  Tincture  of  Chincona. 
50  grammes  Chincon.  rub.  pulv. 
100  grammes  spirits  of  wine. 

"  '  DOSE  — On  first  and  second  days,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  every  three  hours — occasionally  bathing  the  tongue 
with  the  tincture.  On  the  third  day,  %,  teaspoonful. 
After  this  lessening  the  dose  to  15.  10,  and  5  drops. 
To  complete  cure  in  "gone  cases"  may  require  30 
days,  but  generally  only  7  days  will  be  necessary.' " 

Another  correspondent  kindly  favors  us  with 
the  following,  which  contains  Dr.  D'Unger's 
prescription  as  given  in  THE  "  AVE  MARIA."  As 
will  be  seen,  the  recipe  and  manner  of  treatment 
is  almost  identical  with  Dr.  Schilling's. 

"REV.  DEAR  FATHER:— The  entire  article  from 
which  I  have  taken  Dr.  D'Unger's  recipe  you  will 
find  in  Vol.  XV,  No,  47  (Nov.  22.  1879). 

'"The  following  is  said  to  be  Dr.  D'Unger's  pre- 
scription and  mode  of  using  it  "  I  take,"  he  says,  "a 
pound  of  the  best  fresh  quill  red  Peruvian  bark,  and 
soak  it  in  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol.  Then  I  strain  it, 
and  evaporate  it  down  to  half  a  pint — so  it  is  a  pound 
to  a  half-pint.  Any  one  can  prepare  it.  I  give  the 
drunken  man  a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours,  and 
occasionally  moisten  his  tongue  between  the  doses 
the  first  and  second  days.  It  acts  like  quinine.  The 
patient  can  tell  by  head-ache  if  he  is  getting  too  much. 
The  third  day  I  generally  reduce  the  dose  to  half  a 
teaspoonful,  then  to  a  quarter  teaspoonful,  then  down 
to  fifteen  drops,  ten.  and  five  drops.  The  medicine 
is  continued  from  five  to  fifteen  days:  in  extreme 
cases  thirty  days.  Seven  is  about  the  average.  The 
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bark  is  known  among  druggists  as  Chincona  Rubra.' 
"  The  address  of  Dr.  D'Unger  was  No.  27,  Palmer 
House,  Chicago.  I  will  add,  as  you  may  wish  to  use 
it,  what  precedes  the  recipe :  '  The  eminent  Scottish 
Doctor  asserts  that  not  only  did  it  remove  the  craving 
for  drink,  but  even  begot  a  loathing  of  it.'  And  what 
follows  :  '  The  medicine  can  do  no  harm  when  taken 
as  directed,  and  is  in  itself  a  good  tonic,, as  well  as  an 
antidote  to  malaria.  It  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  the 
bark  fresh.  Medicinal  barks  and  herbs  sometimes 
lie  for  months  and  even  years  in  the  drugstores,  thus 
losing  much,  if  not  all,  of  their  efficacy.'" 

There  are  eighty  varieties  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Dr.  D'Unger  used  that  which  is  taken  from  the 
small  limbs  of  the  red  variety,  called  by  druggists 
quill  bark,  because  it  conies  from  twigs  about  the 
size  of  a  quill. 


Catholic  Notes. 


Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  anagram  to  be 
found  anywhere  is  that  carved  in  stone  over  the 
entrance  door  of  the  beautiful  collegiate  church 
in  Meppen,  under  a  statue  of  the  Holy  Mother  of 
God.  It  is  as  follows: 

PROGRAMMA: 
Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum. 

ANAGRAMMA  : 
Inventa  sum  Deipara,  ergo  immaculata. 

All  the  letters  of  the  Angelical  Salutation — 
"  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee," 
— in  the  programma,  enter  into  the  anagramma, 
and  there  is  not  one  over  or  wanting:.  "I  have 
been  found  Mother  of  God,  and  therefore  I  am 
immaculate." 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  almost  the  last 
act  and  the  last  sermon  of  the  great  Dominican 
orator,  Father  Burke,  was  an  appeal  for  the  starv- 
ing children  of  Donegal.  And  now  from  these 
dear  children,  no  longer  in  need  of  bread,  but  still 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  comes  an  offering  of  £20 
towards  the  building  of  Father  Burke's  memorial 
church.  A  munificent  sum,  considering  its  source, 
and  a  touching  tribute  to  one  whose  great  heart 
always  felt  keenly  the  sufferings  and  privations  of 
the  poor. 

In  a  recent  Pastoral  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of 
Northampton,  quoting  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Corinthians— "  We  are  God's  coadjutors"— 
remarks  that  not  only  the  Apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors, the  Bishops,  are  God's  coadjutors,  but  also, 
in  their  measure,  the  laity,  who  co-operate  with 


God's  ministers  by  prayer,  by  their  example,  and 
by  good  works.  It  is  for  us  to  convert  England 
to  Christianity.  "There  is  no  Christianity  out 
of  the  Catholic  Church :  if  a  person  is  a  Christian, 
he  is  a  Catholic;  and  if  he  is  a  Catholic,  he  is  a 
Christian ;  the  words  Christian"  and  Catholic  are 
synonymous." 

The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  has  approved 
an  Office  proper  for  the  Feast  of  the  Apparition  of 
Our  Lady  of  Arrazazu,  diocese  of  Vittoria,  Spain : 
an  apparition  vouchsafed  in  1469.  The  Sanctuary 
of  Our  Lady  of  Arrazazu  was  confided  by  the 
great  Cardinal  Ximines  to  the  Friars  Minor  Ob- 
servants, who  still  serve  it.  The  victory  obtained 
over  the  Dutch  by  the  Spanish  Army,  in  1630,  was 
ascribed  to  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
specially  invoked  under  this  title. 


Very  Rev.  Father  Theodore  Ratisbonne,  Supe- 
rior-General of  the  Congregation  of  Notre-Dame 
de  Sion,  whose  death  occurred  recently  in  Paris, 
was,  like  his  more  famous  brother,  a  convert  from 
Judaism.  He  was  received  into  the  Church  in 
1826,  and  was  eighty-one  years  of  age  when  he 
died.  A  man  of  deep  learning,  fervent  zeal,  and 
saintly  life,  he  was  respected  and  loved  wferever 
he  was  known.  In  the  United  States,  where  the 
work  of  Notre-Dame  de  Sion  has  not  been  estab- 
lished, the  name  of  Father  Ratisbonne  is  cherished 
for  his  admirable  "Life  of  St.  Bernard." 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  Journal  de  Jtome  gives  some  details  of  the 
Church  in  China  which  we  find  reproduced  in 
the  London  Tablet.  They  are  of  special  interest 
at  the  present  moment:  Though  Annam  and 
Tonquin  have  four  bishoprics  or  vicariates-apos- j 
tolic,  two  of  which  belong  to  the  Spanish  Domin- 
icans, and  two  to  French  missionaries,  China  can 
count — excluding  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Thibet 
and  the  Corea — twenty- five  sees  or  vicariates- 
apostolic,  half  of  which,  at  least,  are  ruled  by 
French  titular  Bishops.  For  the  Bishops  of  North 
and  of  South  Klang-si,  of  Tch-Kiang,  of  North 
and  of  Southeast  Pe-tche-ly  are  Lazarists  from 
the  Rue  de  Sevres;  those  of  Kui-tcheou,  those  of 
Northwest,  East  and  South  Su-tchuen,  and  of 
Yiin-niin,  are  from  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  the  Rue  du  Bac;  and-  those  of  Nan-kin 
and  of  Eastern  Pe-tche-ly  are  French  Jesuits  At 
Pekin  itself  a  vast  establishment,  called  Pe-tang, 
and  close  to  the  Imperial  Palace,  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Lazarist  Fathers.  This  magnifi- 
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cent  convent  was  formerly  granted  to  the  Jesuits' 
by  the  Emperor  Kan-ty,  and  was  ceded  by  them 
to  the  children  of  St  Vincent  of  Paul  in  1861. 
Their  Superior,  Mgr.  Delaplace,  Bishop  of  Pekin, 
succeeded  the  sainted  Mouly.  This  prelate,  now 
sixty-three  years  of  age,  has  exercised  his  apostolic 
ministration  in  China  for  thirty-five  years.  The 
establishment,  in  addition  to  the  residence  of  the 
missionaries,  comprises  a  seminary  for  European 
students,  another  for  the  Chinese,  a  Chinese 
printing  establishment,  and  an  European  one. 
The  church,  built  in  1864,  is  large  and  well  dec- 
•orated;  it  is  one  of  the  four  parish  churches  of 
Pekin.  The  Cathedral  was  built  by  Portuguese 
Jesuits,  and  restored  in  1861.  The  parish  church 
of  Se-tang  was  erected  in  1865.  The  fourth,  that 
of  Toun-Tang,  is  in  the  course  of  erection;  it 
will  be  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph.  Nor  is  this  all 
A  vast  hospital,  under  the  management  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  is  open  to  Chinese  patients. 
The  Holy  Childhood  has  also  the  direction  of 
two  orphanages.  To  the  north  of  Pekin  is  a  re- 
cent institution:  a  Trappist  monastery,  founded 
by  Trappists  expelled  from  France.  The  Supe- 
rior, F.  Ephrem,  left  Tami6  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  landed  on  April  2ist  at  Tien-tsin,  and  in- 
stalled himself  at  Yang-kia-ko  in  the  new  monas- 
tery, which  has  been  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Consolation.  This  Chinese  Trappe  has  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  land  round  it,  varied  by  hills  and  valleys 
covered  with  wild  apricot  trees.  The  religious 
are  going  to  try  and  cultivate  this  virgin  soil, 
though  the  severity  of  the  winters  and  the  dryness 
of  spring  time,  render  harvests  very  uncertain. 
So  great  is  the  poverty  all  round  there,  that  nei- 
ther bread  nor  wine,  rice  or  meat  are  known. 
The  inhabitants  subsist  on  millet  and  salted  herbs. 
The  hills  and  valleys  have  been  named  Tami6, 
Sept-fonts,  Citeaux,  Clairvaux,  and  the  principal 
heights  are  already  surmounted  with  great  wooden 
crosses.  Such  is  the  work  of  the  Catholic  missions 
in  China. 

The  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Bonifacius  Wimmer, 
O.  S.  B.,  of  St.  Vincent's,  Pa.,  who  lately  cele- 
brated the  Golden  Jubilee  of  his  entrance  into  re- 
ligion, was  the  founder  of  the  Benedictine  Order 
in  this  country.  He  landed  on  American  soil  on 
the  1 6th  of  September,  1846,  being  accompanied 
by  four  students,  and  fourteen  artisans  and  farm- 
ers. On  October  the  24th  of  the  same  year,  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Vincent  was  founded.  The  first 
ordination  of  a  Benedictine  in  the  United  States 
took  place  on  the  7th  of  March,  1847.  1°  the 


same  year  Father  Lechner  arrived  from  Europe 
with  twenty  postulants,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
first  missions  were  undertaken.  On  August  the 
24th,  1855,  Pius  IX  raised  the  monastery  to  an 
Abbey,  naming  Father  Boniface  abbot.  At  his 
Golden  Jubilee  the  title  of  Arch-Abbot  was  con- 
ferred on  the  venerable  Benedictine  by  Leo 
XIII,  and  thus  he  became  the  first  Arch-Abbot  of 
the  United  States.  Rarely  has  the  honor  been 
more  worthily  conferred.  Arch-Abbot  Wimmer 
has  been  an  apostle,  especially  to  the  German 
Catholics  of  the  United  States.  God  alone 
knows  the  extent  of  his  good  works.  May  the 
venerable  monk  who  on  the  i4th  ult.  celebrated 
his  seventy-fifth  birthday — fifty-two  years  of  his 
life  being  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  and  his 
fellow-men,  and  fifty  of  them  as  a  religious — be 
long  preserved  to  the  Church  of  America  ! 


Our  foreign  exchanges  announce  the  death  of 
the  learned  and  saintly  Father  Ramiere,  S.  J., 
who  founded  the  first  Messenger  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  so  zealously  promoted,  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life,  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer.  He  deserved 
to  be  called  the  Apostle  of  the  Devotion  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  the  present  age. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


Catholic  journalism  mourns  the  loss  of  Gian 
Stefano  Marchesi,  an  intrepid  defender  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Papacy,  who  died  lately  in 
Turin,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  He  was  successively 
director  of  the  Journal  de  Florence,  of  the  Con- 
servatore,  and  of  the  Corriere  di  Torino,  and  had 
refused  most  lucrative  offers  from  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment through  conscientious  motives. — Roman 
Correspondence,  London  Tablet. 


In  the  various  branches  of  Villa  Maria  Convent, 
Montreal,  there  are  800  nuns  who  instruct  19,000 
pupils,  15,000  of  whom  receive  their  education 
gratuitously. 

Philip  the  Tetrarch,  it  is  said,  flung  straws  into 
the  deep  fountain  of  Phiola,  and  afterwards  found 
them  far  away,  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  Jor- 
dan. A  striking  illustration  of  those  words  of 
the  Wise  Man,  speaking  of  charity  to  the  poor: 
"  Cast  thy  bread  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and 
thou  shall  find  it  again  in  the  end  of  days." 


ccording  to  the  Progreso  Italo  Americano,  the 
oldest  man  now  living  is  Miguel  Solis,  of  Bogota, 
whose  years  number  180!  A  document  of  1720 
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mentions  his  name  amongst  those  that  worked  at 
the  building  of  a  convent  in  that  year.  He  is  still 
able  to  work  in  his  garden,  and  takes  nourishment 
only  once  a  day.  On  the  first  and  the  fifteenth 
day  of  each  month  he  fasts  from  all  food,  without, 
it  is  said,  experiencing  any  weakness. 


The  Morning  Star,  of  New  Orleans,  announces 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Booker.  S.  J.,  who 
was  widely  known  and  much  beloved  through  the 
South.  His  father  was  a  Catholic  publisher  in 
England  at  a  time  when  any  one  so  engaged  was 
truly  a  confessor  as  well  as  a  promoter  of  the  Faith. 
We  find  in  Church  Progress  a  notice  of  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  John  Woluwski,  which  occurred  on 
the  iyth  ult.,  at  Tarmoroa,  111. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


New  Publications. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  TRUE  DEVOTION  TO  THE 
BLESSFD  VIRGIN;  By  the  Venerable  Servant  of 
God,  Louis-Marie,  Grignon  de  Montfort.  London : 
Burns  &  Gates.  New  York  :  Catholic  Publication 
Society  Co.,  9  Barclay  Street.  Price,  60  cents. 

This  is  a  little  book  which  we  heartily  wish 
every  one  of  our  readers  would  purchase,  and  we 
feel  sure  those  who  do  so  will  thank  us  for  having 
called  their  attention  to  it.  We  know  of  nothing 
in  our  language  to  be  preferred  .to  it.  It  is  a  book 
of  which  no  thoughtful  reader  can  ever  tire,  and 
the  more  it  is  studied  the  more  deserving  it  will 
prove  of  repeated  perusal.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
saint,  or  at  least  of  one  whose  virtues  have  been 
declared  heroic,  and  all  his  writings  exempt  from 
any  error.  Father  Faber,  who  translated  it  into 
English,  was  enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  and  recom- 
mended it  in  all  directions.  Prefixed  to  the  pres- 
ent edition  is  a  letter  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of 
Salford,  who  declares  that  he  values  this  treatise  of 
Venerable  de  Montfort's  so  highly  that  he  has 
had  it  reprinted,  so  as  to  place  a  copy  in  the  hands 
of  all  his  clergy.  Could  stronger  recommenda- 
tions be  desired  :  the  work  of  one  the  process  of 
whose  beatification  is  so  far  and  so  favorably  ad- 
vanced, that  we  may  not  have  long  to  wait  before 
we  may  call  him  saint ;  translated  by  one  whose 
own  books  are  so  highly  valued,  and  whose  name 
is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  excellence,  and  reprinted 
at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
zealous  bishops  of  our  time. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  PATER- 
SON,  N.  J.  With  an  Account  of  the  Celebration  of 


the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Establishment  of 
St.  John's  Church.  By  Charles  A.  Shriner. 
We  thank  the  Rev.  Father  McNulty,  the  pres- 
ent rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  for  sending  us 
this  very  interesting  pamphlet.  The  Catholics  of 
Paterson  in  particular,  as  well  as  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  author.  Al- 
though of  special  local  interest,  whatever  relates 
to  the  establishment  of  our  holy  religion  in  any 
corner  of  the  world  has  a  claim  on  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Church.  The  pioneer  priests  of  St. 
John's  emulated  their  older  brothers  in  the  faith, 
in  this  and  other  lands,  living  lives  of  heroic  self- 
denial,  constant  toil  and  travel,  ready  at  all  times 
to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  little  flocks  confided 
to  their  keeping.  Many  of  the  first  priests  of  this 
country  were  in  very  truth  martyrs,  their  noble 
lives  sacrificed  in.  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty, 
never  hesitating  to  do,  to  dare — to  die,  when 
God's  honor  and  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls 
required  it.  The  story  is  ever  old  and  ever  new, 
substantially  the  same  in  all  countries  and  all  times : 
the  trials,  then  the  triumphs  of  the  Church. 

Obituary. 

MRS.    MARTIN   LYON,    GRANVILLE,   N.  Y. 

Death  is  always  trying,  but  when,  asin-the  case 
of  Mrs.  Lyon,  its  victim  is  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
bound  to  earth  by  new  bonds  of  affection  and  of 
responsibility,  it  requires  great  faith  to  meet  it 
with  resignation,  and  to  accept  the  cross  it  leaves 
behind.  Beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  honored 
and  respected  as  a  dutiful  child,  a  model  wife,  a 
fervent  Christian,  it  was  hoped  that  many  years 
would  pass  before  the  dread  summons  would  come 
to  her ;  but  God's  ways  are  not  ours,  and  perhaps 
the  example  of  resignation  to  His  Divine  will 
which  she  gave  on  her  death-bed  was  willed  and 
accepted  instead  of  the  merits  of  a  long  life.  Her 
funeral  was  largely  attended  by  Protestants  as  well 
as  Catholics,  and  doubtless  on  many  a  careless 
heart  the  lesson  of  the  solemn  occasion  was  deeply 
impressed.  An  appropriate  sermon  from  the  text, 
"  Blessed  are  they  who  die  in  the  Lord,"  was  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  Father  Hayden,  who  praised 
the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  earnestly  exhorted 
his  hearers  to  imitate  her  life,  and  pray  for  the-re- 
pose  of  her  soul.  Mrs.  Lyon  leaves  a  child  not 
yet  a  year  old,  who,  with  her  sorrowing  father  and 
relatives,  has  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  entire 
community. 

May  the  rest  in  peace  I 
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Uouth's  Department. 

The  Victim  of  Love.* 

BY   It.  S. 

f>  HE  kneels  before  the  altar 
^   Like  a  pure  and  spotless  dove, 
Her  youthful  heart  is  throbbing 
In  an  agony  of  love. 
Tears  from  her  eyes  are  streaming 
With  the  anguish  of  desire. 
Who  but  the  Heart  of  Jesus  could 
Such  tenderness  inspire? 

She  sees  the  favored  Sisters 

Press  round  the  altar  throne, 

While  desolate  she  kneeleth, 

Unsatiate,  alone ! 

Stay !    Whence  that  golden  splendor 

Encircling  her  with  light? 

What  is  the  joyful  vision 

That  meets  her  raptured  sight  ? 

She  stretches  out  her  arms, 

Her  eyes  are  fixed  above 

Where  the  Sacred  Host  is  hov'ring, 

Drawn  by  her  mighty  love. 

One  moment  and  He  cometh 
Down  at  His  priest's  behest, 
The  next  the  Sacred  Species 
Are  lying  in  her  breast ! 
But  ah  !  that  fragile  form 
Succumbs  beneath  its  joy, 
And  He  bears  th' enfranchised  spirit 
Where  bliss  knows  no  alloy. 

Imelda,  since  that  moment 

Ages  have  passed  away, 

But  thy  never-ending  transports 

Augment  from  day  to  day. 

Look  down  on  us  in  exile, 

Toilers  with  bated  breath, 

And  ask  for  us  a  portion 

Of  thy  love  more  strong  than  Death. 


*  Blessed  Imelda  Lambertini,  a  Dominican  novice 
of  twelve  years  old,  was  refused  Communion  on  ac- 
count of  her  youth.  The  Sacred  Host,  flying  from  the 
priest's  hands  as  he  approached  to  give  Communion 
to  the  nuns,  hovered  over  her  head.  The  awe-Miuck 
priest  received  It  on  the  paten  and  communicated  the 
happy  child.  She  remained  long  prostrate ;  when 
they  raised  her  she  was  Head.  She  is  beatified,  and 
her  Office  is  said  in  the  Dominican  Order  on  the  l6th 
of  September. 


The  Broken  Promise. 

BY  ELIZABETH   KIN/J,  AUTHOR   OP  "KEIGHLEY   HAL4. 
AND  OTHER  TALES,"   "DENIS  MILES."  RTC.  ETC. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

ARCH.— I  have  had  work  for 
some  weeks,  but  earn  scarcely 
enough  for  bare  necessaries.  I 
told  Lu  this  morning  that  I 
feared  we  must  part  with  Bunnie, 
as  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  tax 
I  shall  never  forget  the  child's  look^ 
or  his  cry  of  anguish.  '  Oh,  ma  mere! 
ma  mere!  they  won't  tax  the  blind  man's  dog! 
Oh,  how  can  I  part  with  my  Bunnie,  my  guar- 
dian, my  friend!  I  can't,  ma  mere!  I  can't!' 
It  was  fancy,  perhaps,  but  I  thought  I  saw 
tears  in  the  dog's  liquid  brown  eyes,  when 
his  little  master  threw  his  arms  round  the 
faithful  creature's  neck  and  wept  long  and 
bitterly.  '  Lu,'  I  said,  'don't  cry  any  more, 
or  you  will  break  my  heart.  I  may  be  able 
to  finish  my  work  to-night,  and  then  I  shall 
get  the  money  for  it ;  but  you  well  know  that 
if  I  do  not  complete  it,  I  shall  have  to  wait  a 
week  for  it.  The  dog's  tax  is  overdue,  and 
must  be  paid  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  but  I 
promise  you  if  I  do  not  get  paid  to  night,  I 
will  go  with  you  once  more,  and  try  to  get 
some  money  to  pay  the  tax  by  singing  in  the 
street.  If  my  cough  that  has  troubled  me  so 
long  should  return,  you  must  sing  alone.' 
...  I  could  not  get  the  work  quite  completed, 
and  though  I  ran  nearly  all  the  way  to  the 
warehouse  to  take  what  I  had  done,  and  to 
get  more,  I  got  no  money.  So  Lu  and  I 
slipped  out.  I  went  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  square  where  We  had  first  sung  a  few 
months  ago.  We  passed  through  some  quiet 
streets,  singing  as  we  went,  receiving  more 
money  than  we  had  any  hope  to  get.  Just 
as  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing, 
and  had  to  cease  singing,  we  came  to  a  house 
brilliantly  lighted  up;  and  through  the  lace 
window  curtains  I  could  see  elegantly  dressed 
children,  dancing  to  merry  music  with  all  the 
glee  and  agility  that  belong  to  childhood 
Lu  stood  entranced.  He  could  not  Draught 
of  the  gay  scene,  but  with  that  wonderful 
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sense  so  acute  in  the  blind  he/r//  and  realized 
in  his  mental  vision  all  that  I  actually  saw. 
The  windows  were  a  little  open  at  the  top, 
and  the  sound  of  exhilarating  music,  per- 
formed by  a  well-trained  hand,  struck  his  ear. 
In  an  instant  his  lively  temperament  was 
roused  His  troubles,  his  poverty,  his  dis- 
guise, were,  for  the  time  being,  forgotten,  and 
with  intense  delight  he  danced  to  the  tune 
they  were  playing.  I  was  loath  to  check  the 
child's  momentary  mirth.  Soon,  however, 
we  both  had  to  step  quickly  on  to  the  pave- 
ment, for  a  handsome  carriage  dashed  up  to 
the  house.  The  door  was  soon  opened  in 
answer  to  the  lengthened  knock,  and  I  heard 
the  footman  say:  'Miss  Millwood's  carriage.' 
'  Be  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  dear  Lu,'  I  whis- 
pered,— for  his  feet  were  restlessly  keeping 
time  to  the  music:  'I  want  to  see  who  gets 
into  this  carriage,  and  then  we  must  hasten 
home,  or  we  shall  get  locked  out,  for  it  is 
nearly  ten  o'clock.'  Lu  was  still  in  a  min- 
ute. The  street-door  opened,  and  a  vision  of 
female  loveliness  such  as  I  had  never  seen 
before  met  my  astonished  gaze.  It  was  a 
young  girl,  apparently  about  thirteen  years 
of  age.  A  profusion  of  raven  black  curls  fell 
over  her  shoulders  and  reached  her  waist. 
A  white  opera  cloak  partly  concealed  a  rose- 
colored  dress.  The  white-gloved  hand  of  a 
tall,  elderly  lady,  of  majestic  bearing,  rested 
on  the  girl's  shoulder.  It  was  a  sweet  pic- 
ture of  youth  supporting  age.  Both  quickly 
stepped  into  the  carriage.  Had  I  seen  Char- 
lie's child  ?  Her  beauty  was  purely  Spanish. 
Probably  her  mother  was  Spanish.  Lu  now 
began  to  sing,  for  the  music  had  ceased  in 
the  house.  The  young  lady  pulled  the  check- 
string,  let  down  the  window  of  the  carriage, 
and  beckoned  me  to  come  to  her.  '  God  re- 
ward you ! '  I  said,  as  she  dropped  a  two- 
shilling  piece  in  my  hand.  There  were  tears 
in  the  dark,  lustrous  eyes  of  the  kind  giver, 
as  she  answered,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  'God 
comfort  you ! '  The  coachman  gave  the  rein 
to  the  impatient  horses,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  vision  of  beauty,  the  splendid  equipage,  the 
very  sound  of  the  rolling  wheels,  were  gone, 
and  I  stood  with  my  blind  boy  amid  a  motley 
group  of  people  who  had  gathered  round  us, 


attracted  by  Lu's  singing  and  dancing.  '  Ah !' 
remarked  a  woman,  •'  it's  such  as  them  that  gets 
help,  while  honest,  hard-working  people  gets 
nothing.'  '  Mind  your  own  business,  Missis ! ' 
replied  a  man  who  stood  next  to  her.  '  If 
you'd  a  blind  boy  a-starving,  and  you'd  such 
voices  as  them  two  has,  you'd  sing,  too,  in  the 
streets,  I'll  warrant.  Them  two  are  a-dying 
of  starvation,  as  any  one  may  see.  The  blood 
rose  to  my  cheeks,  though  I  shivered  with 
cold.  I  hurried  away,  and  grasped  Lu's  hand 
so  tightly  that  he  winced.  I  heard  some  one 
behind  me,  and  fled  on  faster  and  faster. 

"'Missis!  Missis!'  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
man  who  had  just  spoken  in  the  crowd.  I 
turned^  and  he  came  up  to  us.  '  Missis,'  he 
said,  as  he  brushed  away  a  big  tear  with 
his  coat-sleeve,  '  forgive  a  rough  man.  That 
woman  made  me  say  what  has  bothered  you. 
I  have  known  what  want  is ;  and  I  made  mat- 
ters worse — I  took  to  drink.  .  But  a  good 
woman  helped  me  up  out  of  the  mire,  where 
I  was  sinking  lower  and  lower.  She  wasn't 
rich ;  she'd  nothing  to  give  but  her  big  heart 
and  her  kind  words,  and  sometimes  a  share 
of  the  loaf  she  was  never  slow  to  halve  with 
a  fellow-creature  in  distress.  Her  good  ex- 
ample led  many  a  sinner  back  to  the  right 
path.  She's  gone  home  now,  but  she  ain't 
forgotten,  though  she  lies  in  a  humble  grave. 
There,  my  boy,  you  owe  that  sixpence  to  her 
— God  rest  her! — for  it  would  have  gone  in 
five  minutes  in  drink,  but  for  her.  God  help 
you  both!'  The  man  was  gone  in  a  minute, 
before  we  had  time  to  thank  him,  and  I  could 
scarcely  find  my  way  home  for  the  blinding 
tears.  Poor  Lu !  he  has  cried  himself  to 
sleep,  overcome  by  the  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment he  has  gone  through.  I  often  trem- 
ble, lest  the  chill  blast  of  misfortune,  from 
which  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  shield  him, 
should  kill  my  little  sensitive  plant.  He  has 
such  a  mixture  of  French  and  English  in  his 
character,  which  people  say  is  so  charming. 
His  high  forehead,  shaded  by  a  profusion  of 
soft,  flaxen  curls ;  his  drooping  eyelids  and 
long  lashes,  give  a  pensive,  almost  sad  look 
to  his  face,  while  the  rounded  contour,  and 
the  laughing  expression  of  the  mouth,  with 
its  short  upper  lip,  tell  of  the  joyous  spirit 
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within.     Ah !  a  mother's  pride  speaks  now. 

,ht  to  draw  my  pen  through  these  lines. 

no :  they  may  be  of  use  when  I  am 
gone.  If  these  short  records  of  my  chequered 

muld  fall  into  Charlie's  hands,  they  may 
help  to  identify  my  poor  blind  boy.  I  have 
a  faint  hope  that  they  may.  I  have  never 
spoken  to  him  about  his  uncle.  I  could  not 
bear  that  he  should  know  that  my  brother 
had  forsaken  me.  One  thing,  however,  I  am 
sure  of:  that  if  Charlie  knew  I  was  actually 
in  want  he  would  help  me.  Lu  is  murmur- 
ing Bunnie's  name  in  his  sleep." 

"MARCH  19. — Bunnie  is  saved, — the  tax 
is  paid.  Miss  Hayes  has  recommended  me 
to  a  lady  who  will  give  me  work,  and  will 
get  orders  for  me,  so  that  I  shall  get  a  fair 
and  ordinary  price  for  it.  Miss  Hayes  says 
the  lady  is  not  rich,  and  cannot  give  much 
away ;  but  her  delight  is  to  help  people  to 
help  themselves ;  and  many  a  child  of  mis- 
fortune has  she  aided  to  tide  over  a  billow  till 
the  storm  had  passed  away.  I  am  to  take  Lu 
to  her  ;  she  wants  to  hear  him  sing  and  play. 
She  will  try,  also,  to  get  me  some  pupils. 
The  dark  clouds  that  have  so  long  hung  over 
us  are  floating  away.  God  be  praised!" 

Here  the  manuscript  ended.  It  fell  from 
Mr.  Millwood's  hands.  He  groaned  aloud. 
But  his  proud  spirit  was  crushed,  rather  than 
humbled.  His  only  sister,  whom  in  his  boy- 
hood he  had  promised  to  love  and  protect, 
had  been  cruelly  neglected, — not  because  she 
had  married  beneath  her,  but  because  he 
had  risen,  by  what  is  called  "luck,"  to  a  pin- 
nacle of  grandeur  far  above  the  clock-maker's 
wife.  He  had  risen  suddenly,  too.  The 
head  clerk  of  the  firm  he  went  to  serve  in 
Spain  died  soon  after  Charlie's  arrival  in  that 
country,  and  he  obtained  his  place.  Then 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Span- 
ish merchant,  who  brought  him  a  handsome 
dowry.  Riches  rapidly  increased,  and  at 
length,  about  the  time  that  his  sister  and  her 
husband  came  to  England,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  return  to  his  native  land,  where 
wealth  finds  ready  worshippers.  He  heard 
that  his  sister  had  married  a  clock-maker, 
but  did  not  know  that  she  had  left^ Paris.  He 
could  not  bear  th.u  his  Spanish  connexions 


should  know  that  he  had  a  sister  in  a  posi- 
tion so  far  beneath  his  own ;  and,  having  at 
first  told  his  wife  he  had  no  near  relatives,  he 
could  not  bear  afterwards  to  own  he  had 
told  a  falsehood.  But  he  did  not  desert  the 
sister  he  had  loved  so  well  in  his  boyhood 
without  many  a  pang,  many  a  struggle  with 
himself.  Her  sweet  face  haunted  him;  the 
tones  of  her  wonderful  voice,  when  he  heard 
others  sing  the  songs  she  used  to  sing,  re- 
proached him. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Confidence  in  Mary. 


Holy  Family., 

Whilst  I  was  in  Rome,  in  1845,  I  had  the 
happiness  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  a 
good  and  holy  priest,  Father  Biaggio.  He 
had  just  succeeded  as  Superior  of  the  Society 
of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Precious  Blood  to 
the  venerable  founder  of  the  Society,  Gaspard 
del  Bufalo,  who  had  died  in  1839,  after  a  life 
which  had  been,  not  only  holy  and  apostolic, 
but  resplendent  with  the  glory  of  miracles. 
Amongst  other  wonders  which  Father 
Biaggio  related  to  me,  and  of  which  he  had 
been  an  eye-witness,  and  sometimes  even  the 
happy  instrument,  was  the  following.  I  will 
relate  it, as  far  as  possible,  in  his  own  words: 

"I  was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age," 
he  said  to  me,  "and  it  was  in  the  year  1814. 
Pius  VII  had  just  returned  in  triumph  to  his 
beloved  Rome.  From  my  childhood  I  had 
desired  to  become  a  priest, but  work  and  study 
had  insensibly  impaired  my  health.  I  had, 
nevertheless,  been  able  to  ascend  the  first 
steps  of  the  sanctuary :  I  was  a  deacon. 

"The  disease  of  the  lungs  from  which  I 
suffered  had  now  rapidly  developed;  I  was 
subject  to  an  intermittent  fever,  and  the  doc- 
tors spoke  most  seriously  of  my  case.  I  did 
not  deceive  myself  as  to  the  decline  of  my 
health,  and,  with  the  probability  of  an  early 
death,  I  sought  and  obtained  the  favor  of 
being  ordained  a  priest  one  year  before  the 
canonical  age. 

"The  fatigues  of  the  examination,  and  the 
retreat  preparatory  to  my  ordination,  ex- 
hausted the  little  strength  which  remained 
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in  me.  I  became  seriously  ill,  and  the  doc- 
tors called  in  consultation  informed  me,  after 
a  careful  examination,  that  I  had  reached  the 
third  degree  of  pulmonary  consumption,  that 
it  was  not  possible  I  should  recover,  and  that 
I  had  better  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
without  delay. 

"  I  decided  to  go  to  Loreto,  and  to  die  there 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Holy  House.  The  voyage 
was  painful,  but  for  a  dying  man  a  little  suf- 
fering more  or  less  is  of  small  consequence. 

"  Arrived  at  Loreto,  I  dragged  myself  to 
the  Holy  House,  fervently  entreating  the 
Madonna  to  assist  me  in  my  last  agony.  I 
had  been  there  but  a  few  days;  my  illness 
was  increasing.  One  morning,  when  I  was 
feeling  weaker  than  usual,  I  went  early  to  the 
sacred  sanctuary  of  our  Blessed  Mother.  Ac- 
cording to  my  custom,  I  knelt  down  for  an 
instant,  leaning  against  the  wall.  A  young 
priest  whom  I  did. not  know,  whom  I  had 
never  seen,  came  and  knelt  near  me.  We 
were  alone,  or  almost  alone.  He  then  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  as  though  speaking  of  me, 
but  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  miraculous 
Madonna:  '  He  also  must  give  the  mission.' 

"I  looked  at  him;  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  speaking  of  me.  Therefore,  still  upon 
my  knees,  I  answered:  'I  would  do  so  will- 
ingly, if  I  could.  But  I  did  not  come  here 
to  preach;  I  am  in  consumption;  I  am  come 
to  die.'  'No!  no!'  replied  the  priest,  with  a 
bright  smile;  'let  us  have  confidence  in 
Mary ! '  and  he  added, '  Say  an  Avc  Maria  with 
me.'  I  repeated  the  Angelical  Salutation  with 
him,  scarcely  knowing  what  it  all  meant. 

"When  we  had  finished,  Gaspard  del  Bufalo 
(for  it  was  he)  rose,  signed  to  me  to  follow 
him,  and  we  went  out  together  from  the  Holy 
House  in  silence.  We  crossed  the  great  Ba- 
silica in  which  the  Holy  House  of  Nazareth 
is  enclosed  like  a  relic,  and  when  we  had 
reached  the  outer  square,  Del  Bufalo  turned 
towards  me  with  the  look  of  one  inspired. 
He  told  me  that  the  Holy  Father  had  en- 
trusted to  him  the  charge  of  giving  a  series 
of  missions,  in  order  to  efface,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  fatal  effects  of  the  Revolution,  of  Vol- 
tairianism, and  of  foreign  occupation ;  that  he 


desired  to  begin  by  Loreto,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  help  and  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ; 
but  that  he  was  still  alone  and  needed  com- 
panions. '  You  will  come  with  me,'  he  added,, 
with  singular  authority.  'We  will  open  the 
mission  to-morrow;  you  shall  preach  at  such 
an  hour,  I  at  another.'  And,  upon  the  spot,  he 
arranged  the  order  of  the  services.  I  thought 
I  was  dreaming;  I  seemed  to  have  been  con- 
scious of  no  kind  of  physical  sensaion,  either 
during  the  Ave  Maria,  or  afterwards. 

"Subjugated  by  secret  force,  and  confiding 
in  Mary,  who  can  obtain  everything  from  her 
Divine  Son,  I  made  no  objection ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  God  and  our  Blessed  Lady 
helping  me,  I  began  to  give  a  series  of  mis- 
sions with  the  servant  of  God,  which  con- 
tinued, almost  without  interruption,  during 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years — up  to  the 
time  of  his  holy,  happy  death.  From  that  day 
I  have  never  been  ill,  nor  felt  my  lungs  in  the 
least  degree  affected." 

Father  Biaggio  died  a  few  years  after,  in 
the  odor  of 'sanctity.  I  received  this  account 
from  his  own  lips.  "It  was,"  he  said,  "with 
these  simple  words,  '  Let  us  have  "confidence 
in  Mary,'  that  the  venerable  Gaspard  del  Bu- 
falo worked  his  greatest  miracles. 

To  the  Boys  and  Girls. 


Children,  you  are  household  sunbeams ; 
don't  forget  it,  and  when  mother  is  tired  and 
weary,  or  father  comes  home  from  his  work, 
feeling  depressed,  speak  cheerfully  to  them,, 
and  do  what  you  can  to  help  them.  Very 
often  you  can  help  them  most  by  not  doing 
something,  for  what  you  would  do  may  only 
make  more  work  for  them.  Therefore,  think 
before  you  speak  or  act.  There  is  something 
inside  of  you  that  will  always  answer  and  tell 
you  how  to  act.  One  thing  remember  al- 
ways,—the  effect  of  what  you  do  lingers  after 
you  are  gone.  Long  after  you  have  forgot- 
ten the  smile  or  cheerful  word  which  you  gave 
your  father  or  mother,  or  the  little  act  which 
you  did  to  make  them  happy,  is  remembered 
by  them,  and  after  you  are  asleep  they  will 
talk  about  it,  and  thank  God  for  their  little 
household  sunbeams. 
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The  Talents. 


BY    E.    R. 


O  these  are  thine.     Do  with  them  as  thou 

wilt, 

Yet  still  regard  them  as  a  generous  loan ; 
Nor  let  thy  power  ever  cause  the  guilt : 

Remember,  all  thou  ha^t  is  still  My  own." 
I  shrank  beneath  the  burden  thus  imposed ; 

"Bestow  Thy  gifts  upon  some  worthier  one," 
I  cried ;  but  Heaven's  door  had  closed, 
And  in  its  stead  I  saw  the  shining  sun. 

The  last  of  all  the  years  is  lived.  I  go 

To  give  my  reckoning  to  my  gracious  Lord. 

The  blessed  talents  I  have  still  to  show, 
Yet  what  have  I  that  merits  great  reward  ? 

My  gifts  are  great?    He  gave  them  all  to  me. 

What  praise  is  mine  ?  Dear  Lord,  'tis  all  for  Thee. 


The  Scapular  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel. 


BY  THE    REV.   A.   A.   LAMBING,   A.    M. 


JHE  object  which  I  propose  to  myself 
in  the  present  paper  is  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  origin,  the  graces,  and 
the  indulgences  of  the  Brown  Scapular  only, 
with  the  conditions  upon  which  these  spir- 
itual favors  may  be  gained.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Scapular  into  general  use 
among  the  faithful,  so  many  questions  have 
been  proposed  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites  or  to  the  Superior-General  of  the  Car- 
melites relating  to  it,  that  it  is  very  difficult 


for  everyone  to  know  what  precisely  is  nec- 
essary to  be  done  in  order  to  reap  all  the 
spiritual  advantages  which  the  Church  in  her 
liberality  has  granted  to  the  devout  wearers 
of  this  livery  of  Mary.  Some  persons  may 
do  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  while 
others  may  do  less ;  and  while  the  one  errs 
by  imposing  unnecessary  obligations  upon 
himself,  the  other  commits  a  more  fatal  mis- 
take in  failing  to  fulfil  what  is  prescribed,  and 
hence  reaps  no  advantage.  Another  difficulty 
which  priests  too  often  meet  with  in  propa- 
gating devotions  of  this  kind  is  that  in  al- 
most every  congregation  one  or  more  devout 
persons  are  found  who  are  looked  upon  by 
others  as  authorities  in  matters  relating  to 
the  devotions  which  all  pious  Catholics  are 
accustomed  to  practise,  whether  such  persons 
are  learned  or  not ;  and  here  as  elsewhere  it 
generally  turns  out  that  a  little  learning  is  a 
bad  thing.  Such  pious  souls  being  anxious 
to  extend  the  devotions  to  which  they  are 
particularly  attached,  will  recommend  them 
to  others ;  and,  either  from  the  very  excess 
of  their  unenlightened  piety,  or  from  the  de- 
sire of  making  the  gaining  of  the  indulgences 
doubly  sure,  are  not  unfrequently  prompted 
to  make  unwarranted  additions  to  the  con- 
ditions which  the  Church  has  laid  down  for 
the  acquiring  of  these  spiritual  treasures,  or  to 
interpret  them  more  strictly  than  the  letter  of 
the  grant  warrants ;  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  And,  to  increase  the  difficulty, 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  people  will 
take  the  word  of  these  persons  in  preference 
to  that  of  the  priest ;  at  least  such  has  been 
my  •  experience.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
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that  these  pious  souls  were  either  more  en- 
lightened or  more  diffident 

We  owe  the  Scapular  to  the  direct  inter- 
vention of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  who  in 
this  new  proof  of  her  love  for  man  chose  St. 
Simon  Stock  as  her  instrument.  This  devout 
servant  of  Mary  was  a  native  of  England, 
who  had  attached  himself  to  the  Order  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  soon  after  its  in- 
troduction into  his  native  land,  had  made 
such  progress  in  the  science  of  the  saints, 
and  had  displayed  such  prudence,  that  he  was 
ere  long  elected  Superior-General  of  the  Car- 
melites of  the  West.  The  Scapular  was  re- 
vealed to  him  in  a  celebrated  vision  with 
which  the  Mother  of  God  favored  him  on  the 
i6th  of  July  in  the  year  1251,  at  Cambridge. 
Holding  the  Scapular  in  her  -hand,  she  said : 
"  Receive,  my  beloved  son,  this  Scapular  of 
thy  Order ;  it  is  the  special  sign  of  my  favor, 
which  I  have  obtained  for  thee  and  for  thy 
children  of  Mount  Carmel.  He  who  dies 
clothed  with  this  habit  shall  be  preserved 
from  eternal  fire.  It  is  the  badge  of  salvation, 
a  shield  in  time  of  danger,  and  a  pledge  of 
special  peace  and  protection."  This  address 
of  the  Mother  of  God  is  given  in  different 
words  by  different  writers,  but  all  are  sub- 
stantially the  same.  The  vision  has  been 
called  in  question  by  certain  writers;  but 
when  I  state  that  it  has  been  confirmed  by 
many  well-authenticated  miracles;  that  Pope 
Benedict  XIV,  among  others,  accepted  it  as 
genuine,  and  that  the  indulgences  granted 
by  several  Sovereign  Pontiffs  also  suppose  its 
genuineness,  there  is  little  room  for  further 
question. 

I  shall  not  pause  to  inquire  into  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  devotion  became,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time,  extended  not  only 
to  the  members  of  the  Order  to  which  it  was 
granted,  but  also  to  such  of  the  faithful  as 
wished  to  place  themselves  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  august  Mother  of  God. 
Nor  shall  I  adduce  any  of  the  many  miracles 
by  which  it  pleased  Almighty  God  from  time 
to  time  to  confirm  the  belief  of  the  faithful  in 
the  promises  of  the  Mother  of  His  Divine 
Son.  We  shall  turn  rather  to  the  various 
questions  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with 


this  devotion,  in  the  discussion  of  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  be  found  all  the  information 
necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  wear  the 
Scapular  with  profit,  or  whose  zeal  may 
prompt  them  to  recommend  it  to  others.* 

The  word  scapular  is  "derived  from  the 
Latin,  and  means  the  shoulder-blade,  or  in 
the  plural,  in  which  it  is  more  commonly 
found,  the  shoulders.  As  a  garment,  it  is  a 
broad  piece  of  cloth,  with  an  aperture  in  it  for 
the  head,  which  hangs  down  in  front  and  at 
the  back  almost  to  the  ground,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  habits  of  the  Carmelites,  ihe  Bene- 
dictines, and  some  other  religious  orders.  The 
Scapular  worn  by  the  faithful  is  but  a  symbol 
of  that  worn  by  the  religious  of  the  Order  of 
Mount  Carmel.  In  form  it  must  consist  of 
two  parts,  each  oblong  or  square,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  that  has  long  been  ob- 
served, fastened  together  with  two  strings,  so 
that  one  part  may  hang  on  the  breast  and  the 
other  on  the  back.  When  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation was. consulted  as  to  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  make  Scapulars  of  an  oval,  round, 
or  polygonal  form,  the  response  was^that  no 
innovation  should  be  made  ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  form  heretofore  in  use  should  be  re- 
tained as  the  only  proper  one.  (Decree  Aug. 
1 8,  1868.  Schneider,  p.  686,  No.  9.) 

As  regards  the  material  of  which  it  is  law- 
ful to  make  Scapulars,  it  must  be  woolen 
cloth ;  cotton,  or  silk,  or  other  material,  is 
strictly  forbidden  ;  and  it  must  be  further  re- 
membered that  by  the  word  cloth  is  strictly 
meant  woven  cloth,  so  that  if  threads  of  wool 
were  knit  or  worked  with  the  needle  into  the 
form  of  a  Scapular  it  would  not  do.  (Same 
Decree.)  In  color  the  Scapular  must  be 
brown  or  black.  The  habit  of  the  Carmelites, 
of  which  it  is  a  symbol,  is  brown,  and  hence 
that  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  proper 
color  for  the  Scapular ;  but  it  was  maintained 


*  The  sources  from  which  I  have  mainly  drawn 
my  information  are  the  most  reliable  :  the  Decrees  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Indulgences  and  Holy 
Relics,  lately  published  by  the  special  order  of  the 
Holy  Father;  Father  Schneider's  German  edition  of 
"  Maurel  on  Indulgences."  which  has  received  the 
special  approbation  of  the  same  Congregation  ;  and 
a  good  article  on  the  subject  in  the  /risk  Eccltsiasti- 
cal  Record  for  May,  1883. 
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by  some  th.it  the  wool  of  a  black  sheep,  in- 
AMnuch  ,i>  it  u.is  the  natural  color  of  the 
wool,  and  not  dyed,  would  also  do.  When 
the  question  was  brought  before  the  Sacred 
Congregation,  it  replied  that  the  members  of 
the  Confraternity  gained  the  indulgences  al- 
though the  color  of  the  Scapular  was  not 
precisely  brown,  provided  the  color  substi- 
tuted for  brown  was  something  similar  to  it, 
or  black.  (Decree  Feb.  12,  1840.  Schneider, 
p.  686,  No.  8.)  It  is  permitted,  although  it 
is  not  necessary,  to  ornament  Scapulars  with 
needle  work,  even  though  the  ornamentation 
be  of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the  Scapu- 
lar; nor  need  such  ornament  be  worked  with 
woolen  thread ;  silk,  or  cotton,  or  thread  of 
any  other  kind  may  be  used.  But  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  necessary  color  of  the  Scapu- 
lar should  predominate.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  work  any  image  or  picture  on  the  Scapu- 
lar ;  it  may,  however,  be  done  if  the  color  of 
the  Scapular  is  left  to  predominate.  (  Decree 
Aug.  1 8,  1868.  Schneider,  p.  686,  No.  12.) 
Who  may  be  invested  with  the  Scapular? 
The  Church  not  only  permits,  but  wishes 
that  all  the  faithful  should  enroll  themselves 
among  the  devout  servants  of  the  Mother  of 
Christ,  as  she  wishes  them  to  make  use  of  all 
the  other  means  of  grace  which  in  her  liber- 
ality she  places  within  their  reach;  hence  all 
Catholics  may  be  lawfully  and  validly  in- 
vested with  the  Scapular,  there  being  nothing 
in  the  Bulls  or  Briefs  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiffs to  forbid  it.  Even  infants  who  have  not 
yet  come  to  the  use  of  reason  may  be  in- 
vested ;  and  when  they  reach  the  years  of 
discretion  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  be 
again  invested,  or  to  do  anything  more  than 
simply  comply  with  the  necessary  conditions 
for  gaining  the  indulgences,  and  immediately 
they  will  begin  to  reap  these  spiritual  advan- 
tages. (Decree  Aug.  29,  1864.  Schneider, 
p.  685,  No.  i.) 

.  By  whom  can  a  person  be  invested  ?  By 
a  priest  of  the  Carmelite  Order,  or  by  any 
other  priest  having  the  requisite  faculties  or 
powers.  In  this  country  it  is  customary  for 
Bishops  to  give  all  their  priests,  among  other 
faculties,  that  of  investing  with  the  Scapular. 
A  priest  who  has  power  to  invest  others  may 


also  invest  himself.  (Decree  March  7,  1840) 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  priest, 
invested  with  the  Scapular,  should  use  the 
formula  found  in  the  Ritual  of  the  Carmelites; 
he  may  use  any  other,  provided  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  (Decree  Aug.  24,  1844.) 
But  one  priest  cannot  bless  the  Scapular  and 
another  invest  a  person  with  it ;  the  blessing 
and  investing  must  both  be  done  by  the  same 
person.  (Decree  June  1 6,  1872.)  The  prac- 
tice which  prevailed  in  some  places,  of  giving 
blessed  Scapulars  to  pious  laymen  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  faithful  is  also  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  the  graces  and 
indulgences  attached  to  the  Scapular.  The 
Scapular  must  be  received  from  the  hands  of 
a  priest  duly  authorized  to  invest  with  it  the 
faithful  under  his  charge.  (Decree  Sept.  1 8, 
1862.)  If  the  first  enrolment  was  invalid  for 
any  reason  whatever,  such  as  the  Scapular 
not  being  of  the  requisite  material,  or  form, 
or  both  parts  being  at  one  end  of  the  strings, 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  person  so  invalidly 
enrolled  to  get  a  Scapular  and  have  it  blessed : 
he  must  be  again  invested  as  if  he  had  never 
before  gone  through  the  ceremony  at  all,  as 
the  same  Decree  declares. 

As  to  the  place  and  manner  of  being  in- 
vested, a  person  may  receive  the  Scapular  in 
any  becoming  place ;  and  the  sick  may  re- 
ceive it  in  their  beds.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  person  being  invested  to  hold  the  Scapu- 
lar in  his  hands :  it  suffices  that  it  be  placed 
near  him  ;  nor  is  a  lighted  candle  or  incense 
needed.  But  the  priest  who  invests  must 
himself,  under  penalty  of  nullity,  place  the 
Scapular  on  the  neck  of  the  person  whom  he 
invests ;  but  when  the  first  Scapular  is  worn 
out  or  lost,  or  got  rid  of  in  any  other  way, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  person  to  get 
another  Scapular  properly  made,  and  put  it 
on  without  blessing  or  ceremony.  When  a 
number  of  persons  are  invested  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  Scapulars  may  be  blessed  at 
once ;  but  the  form  of  investment  must  be  re- 
peated as  each  Scapular  is  placed  on  the  nock 
of  the  person  who  is  to  wear  it.  (Schneider, 
pp.  686-688.)  In  case  a  number  of  persons 
are  to  be  invested  at  the  same  time,  and  there 
are  not  enough  Scapulars  for  all,  the  same 
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one  may  be  successively  placed  on  several 
persons  one  after  another;  they  can  then 
procure  Scapulars  each  for  himself  as  soon 
as  convenient;  but  the  first  Scapular  each 
wears  must  be  duly  blessed.  (Decree  Aug. 
18,  1868.)  It  was  formerly  necessary  that 
persons  receiving  the  Scapular  should  have 
their  names  enrolled  with  the  Carmelites  at 
Rome;  but  Pope  Gregory  XVI  dispensed 
with  this  obligation  April  30,  1838,  which 
dispensation  was  confirmed  by  a  Decree  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Sept.  17,  1845. 
If  a  person  puts  off  his  Scapular  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  either  through  carelessness 
or  out  of  contempt,  and  afterwards  resolves  to 
commence  wearing  it,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  be  newly  invested :  it  is  sufficient  to 
put  on  the  Scapular  again  and  wear  it,  trust- 
ing in  the  mercy  of  God  that  he  will  again 
be  made  partaker  of  the  graces  attached  to  the 
Confraternity.  (Schneider,  p. 688,  Nos.  22,  23  ) 

What  are  the  spiritual  advantages  of  wear- 
ing the  Scapular?  First,  let  us  understand 
what  precisely  is  meant  by  wearing  it;  for 
on  this  depends  the  participation  in  these 
spiritual  favors  By  wearing  the  Scapular, 
then,  is  meant  that  it  be  so  adjusted  that  one 
part  hangs  on  the  breast  and  the  other  on 
the  back,  one  of  the  strings  passing  over  each 
shoulder.  If  both  parts  be  carried  on  the 
breast,  or  both  on  the  back,  it  is  not  wearing 
it  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  the  Church,  and  the 
person  so  doing  will  not  be  entitled  to  any 
of  the  graces  or  indulgences.  Much  less 
would  a  person  be  entitled  to  them  who  car- 
ried the  Scapular  in  his  pocket.  To  keep 
the  Scapular  about  him  at  all  might  indeed 
be  a  sign  of  devotion  to  Mary,  and  of  confi- 
dence in  her  protection,  and  as  such  would 
receive  a  fitting  reward ;  but  it  is  not  in  any 
sense  to  be  regarded  as  wearing  the  Scapular. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  Scapular 
should  be  worn  next  the  person  ;  it  may  be 
worn  over  or  under  any  part  of  the  clothing. 
Indeed,  the  religious  who  wear  the  large  Scap- 
ular are  accustomed,  as  we  know,  to  have  it 
outside  their  habit.  (Schneider,  p.  686,  No.  1 1.) 

The  spiritual  advantages  of  wearing  the 
Scapular  are  fivefold :  those  which  are  re- 
ceived during  life;  those  received  at  the 


approach  of  death;  those  after  death;  the 
Sabbatine  Indulgence  or  privilege,  and  the 
other  indulgences  granted  to  those  who  wear 
the  Scapular.  Much  of  what  I  shall  say 
on  these  points,  it  is  but  just  to  state,  is 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  Irish  Ecclesi- 
astical Record  (1883,  pp.  326-333).  As  re- 
gards the  advantages  that  may  be  received 
during  life,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
members  of  any  Confraternity  of  the  Scapu- 
lar are  associated  with  the  religious  order  rep- 
resented by  that  particular  Scapular;  which 
means  that  they  participate  in  the  fruit  of  all 
the  good. works  of  the  religious  belonging 
to  such  order;  that  is,  in  the  fruit  of  their 
prayers,  meditations,  Masses,  fasting,  pen- 
ances, alms,  and  all  else  that  goes  to  form 
the  spiritual  treasures  of  the  order.  Now, 
the  Brown  Scapular  represents  the  Order  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  But  the  devout 
wearers  of  this  Scapular  enjoy  favors  not 
granted  to  those  who  wear  the  other  Scapu- 
lars;  for  Popes  Clement  VII  and  Clement  X 
declared  that  the  associates  participate  rn  a 
special  manner  in  the  fruit  not  only  of  the 
spiritual  works  of  the  Carmelites,  to  whom 
they  are  united  as  a  confraternity,  tut  also 
in  all  the  good  done  throughout  the  whole 
Catholic  Church.  The  associates  of  this  Scap- 
ular have  received,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
promise  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  according  to 
the  revelation  made  to  St.  Simon  Stock,  to 
be  adopted  as  her  favorite  and  privileged 
children,  and  to  enjoy  during  life  her  special 
protection  both  for  soul  and  body. 

The  favors  granted  at  the  approach  of  death 
to  those  who  devoutly  wear  the  Scapular 
are  that  there  is  for  them,  like  for  those 
who  wear  the  other  Scapulars,  a  formula 
for  a  general  absolution  at  the  moment  of 
death,  independent  of  the  "Last  Blessing" 
which  all  the  faithful  are  privileged  to  receive 
in  their  departing  hour.  Persons  wearing  the 
Scapular,  are  also  encouraged  to  hope  for  the 
special  assistance  of  the  Mother  of  God  at 
the  point  of  death,  as  she  promised  St.  Simon 
Stock:  "  He  who  dies  clothed  with  this  Scap- 
ular shall  not  suffer  eternal  fire."  This  is 
what  is  called  the  "privilege  of  preservation." 
It  means  that  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  her 
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powerful  intercession,  will  draw  from  the  di- 
vine treasury  in  favor  of  the  associates  special 
graces  to  help  the  ^ood  to  persevere  to  the 
end,  and  to  move  sinners  to  avail  themselves 
of  favorable  opportunities  of  conversion  before 
death  seizes  on  them.  This  privilege  may 
also  mean  that  sometimes,  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  hour  of  death 
is  postponed,  to  give  an  associate  who  is  in 
sin  a  further  opportunity  of  conversion;  and 
writers  add  that  this  privilege  may  be  some- 
times exemplified  in  the  case  of  obstinate  and 
obdurate  sinners,  when. God  permits  death  to 
come  upon  them  when  they  are  not  wearing 
the  Scapular,  either  as  the  result  of  fore- 
thought, or  from  indifference  or  neglect." 

As  regards  the  graces  after  death,  "the  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Brown  Scapular  have 
a  special  share  in  the  fruit  of  the  daily  pray- 
ers of  the  Order  of  the  Carmelites,  and  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  which  they  offer  once  a  week, 
and  occasionally  at  other  times  during  the 
year,  for  the  deceased  Carmelites  and  associ- 
ates of  the  Carmelite  Confraternity." 

The  meaning  of  the  Sabbatine  Indulgence 
is  this:  "The  associates  of  the  Scapular  of 
Carmel  enjoy,  on  certain  conditions,  however, 
which  we  will  mention  later  on,  the  remarka- 
ble privilege  known  as  the  'privilege  of  deliv- 
erance,' or  the  'Sabbatine  Indulgence.'  This 
privilege  refers  to,  and  is  grounded  on,  the 
promise  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  made  to  Pope 
John  XXII,  to  withdraw  promptly  from  pur- 
gatory, and  especially  on  the  first  Saturday 
after  death,  associates  of  the  Scapular  of  Car- 
mel. The  account  of  this  revelation  Pope- 
John  XXII  embodied  in  his  famous  Bull 
Sacratissimo  uti  culmine,  more  commonly 
called  the  Sabbatine  Bull,  on  account  of  the 
promise  of  deliverance  on  the  first  Saturday 
after  death.  The  genuineness  of  this  Bull  has 
been  questioned  on  the  ground  of  internal 
tokens  of  the  absence  of  authenticity,  and 
also  because  it  is  not  found  in  the  Roman 
Bullarium.  It  is,  however,  printed  in  the  Bul- 
larium  of  the  Carmelites  and  in  many  other 
works."  It  may  further  be  said  that  Pope 
Benedict  XI V  admits  its  authenticity.  "Leav- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
Bull  to  others  whom  it  concerns  more  di- 


rectly, it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the 
privilege  of  deliverance  has  been  explained 
and  sanctioned  by  succeeding  Popes.  Paul 
V,  when  giving  permission  to  the  Carmelite 
Fathers  to  preach  this  indulgence  to  the 
faithful,  explains  the  nature  of  it  in  this  way: 
'  The  Carmelite  Fathers,'  he  says, '  are  allowed 
to  preach  that  the  people  can  believe  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  will  help,  by  her  continual 
assistance,  her  merits,  and  her  special  protec- 
tion, after  death,  and  particularly  on  Satur- 
days,— the  day  consecrated  by  the  Church 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin, — the  souls  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Confraternity  of  Mount  Carmel 
who  have  died  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  who 
have  in  life  worn  her  habit,  observed  chastity 
according  to  their  state,  and  recited  the 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or,  if  they  are 
not  able,  to  recite  the  Office,  who  have  ob- 
served the  fasts  of  the  Church,  and  abstained 
from  meat  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
except  when  Christmas  falls  on  either  of  tjiese 
days.'  The  Second  Nocturn  of  the  Office  ot 
the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel, 
given  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  speaks  of  this 
privilege  in  much  the  same  language.  We 
read  in  this  Office:  'It  is  piously  believed, 
since  her  power  and  mercy  have  everywhere 
great  efficacy,  that  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin 
consoles  with  special  maternal  affection  the 
associates  of  this  Scapular,  when  detained 
in  the  fire  of  purgatory,  who  have  practised 
certain  light  abstinence,  repeated  certain  pre- 
scribed prayers,  and  observed  chastity  ac- 
cording to  their  state  in  life;  and  that  she 
will  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  heaven  sooner 
than  would  otherwise  happen.' " 

To  recapitulate.  The  conditions  requisite 
for  gaining  these  spiritual  advantages  are  the 
following :  To  observe  exactly  what  has  been 
prescribed  regarding  the  material,  color,  and 
form  of  the  Scapular;  to  receive  it  from  a 
priest  duly  authorized  to  give  it;  and  to  wear 
it  constantly  in  the  manner  prescribed.  The 
conditions  just  mentioned  are  the  only  ones 
prescribed  for  membership  of  this  Scapular 
confraternity  or  association.  No  prayers  are 
necessary,  no  special  good  works  ;  in  a  word, 
no  other  condition.  I  must,  however,  except  the 
special  advantage  of  the  "privilege  of  deliver- 
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ance,"  or  "Sabbatine  Indulgence,"  for  which 
the  following  conditions,  in  addition  to  those 
necessary  for  membership  of  the  Confrater- 
nity, are  required:  I.  Chastity  according  to 
one's  state;  2.  The  daily  recitation  of  the 
Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  given 
in  the  Roman  Breviary.  Those  who  say  the 
Canonical  Office  (the  Office  said  by  all  priests) 
comply  by  means  of  it  with  this  condition, 
even  though  the  Office  is  already,  as  in  the 
case  of  priests,  a  matter  of  obligation.  For 
those  who  cannot  read,  this  condition  has 
been  changed  into  abstinence  from  meat  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  (Decree  Feb. 
12,  1840.  Schneider,  p.  689,  No.  27.) 

Although  the  wearing  of  the  Scapular,  and 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  gaining  the  in- 
dulgences and  other  spiritual  favors,  do  not, 
absolutely  .speak ing,  induce  any  new  obliga- 
tion binding  upon  conscience,  yet  the  person 
invested  with  the  Scapular  who  through  his 
own  indifference  or  neglect  should  fail  to  fulfil 
the  obligations  of  the  Confraternity  could  not 
be  regarded  as  free  from  at  least  some  venial 
fault  before  God.  (Schneider,  p.  689,  No.  26.) 
To  gain  the  plenary  and  partial  indulgences 
that  are  granted  in  addition  to  the  favors  and 
graces  already  enumerated,  it  is  necessary  to 
fulfil  the  other  conditions  prescribed  for  each 
of  these  particular  indulgences. 

When  the  Superior-General  of  the  Carmel- 
ites was  asked  whether  the  laying  aside  of  the 
Scapular  for  a  day  would  forfeit  the  indul- 
gences and  other  favors  or  not,  he  replied 
that  as  one  day  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
year,  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should 
conclude  that  the  indulgences  would  be  for- 
feited. (Schneider,  p.  688,  No.  20.) 

I  shall  not  give  all  the  indulgences  that 
are  granted  to  those  who  devoutly  wear  the 
Scapular  and  comply  with  the  special  condi 
tions  upon  which  each  is  granted;  but  shall 
quote  the  words  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Record:  "  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  have 
numerous  indulgences  specially  granted  on 
easy  conditions  in  favor  of  those  who  wear 
the  Scapular  These  conditions  vary  a  good 
deal,  and  to  know  exactly  what  are  the  con- 
ditions required  for  a  particular  indulgence, 
we  must  examine  the  terms  of  the  grant,  or 


consult  some  approved  book  on  indulgences 
that  treats  of  it.  To  illustrate  what  we  say 
we  will  mention  a  few  of  the  indulgences 
granted  in  favor  of  those  who  wear  the  Brown 
Scapular,  with  the  conditions  attached:  (i.) 
A  plenary  indulgence  on  the  day  of  receiving 
the  Scapular.  Conditions:  Confession  and 
Communion.  (2.)  Plenary  indulgence  at  the 
moment  of  death.  Conditions:  Confession, 
Communion,  and  the  devout  invocation  with 
the  lips,  or  at  least  with  the  heart,  of  the 
Holy  Name  of  Jesus.  (3.)  100  days'  indul- 
gence. Conditions:  Devout  recital  of  the 
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Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Thus  each  indul- 
gence is  granted  on  certain  conditions,  which 
can  be  known  with  accuracy  only  by  investi- 
gating the  particular  case."  Schneider  (p.  380) 
further  states  that,  by  a  Decree  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Indulgences,  June  22,  1865, 
all  Masses  said  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  deceased  members  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
a  privileged  altar;  that  is,  a  plenary  indul- 
gence is  gained  for  the  souls  for  whose  repose 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  celebrated.  The  same 
author  gives  all  the  other  indulgences  granted 
to  the  Scapular,  and  the  condition*"  upon 
which  they  may  be  gained. 

The  indulgences  and  other  .spiritual  ad- 
vantages granted  to  those  who  devoutly  wear 
this  livery  of  Mary,  which  have  been  placed 
before  the  reader  in  this  article,  are  a  suffi- 
cient exhortation  and  inducement  to  all  to 
clothe  themselves  with  it,  and  hence  I  shall 
not  pause  to  make  any  other. 
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CHAPTER  V.— A  LION  IN  THE  PATH. 

IT  was  Saturday  when  Jamie  Sinclair;  know- 
ing that  he  should  find  Mrs.  Wood  at  leis- 
ure and  alone,  went  to  ask  her  approval  of 
his  suit.  He  had  not  yet  spoken  to  Edna, 
but  it  needed  no  formula  of  words  to  express 
what  each  felt  for  the  other;  for  the  fine,  mag- 
netic affinities  of  nature,  so  intangible,  yet  so 
distinctly  defined,  had  made  them  conscious 
of  their  mutual  affection.  Mrs.  Wood  was 
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writing  a'lctter  when  Mr.  Sinclair's  card  was 
brought.  The  unusual  hour,  and  his  asking 
particularly  for  her,  made  her  know  that  the 
time  she  so  much  dreaded  had  come.  She 
put  her  writing  in  her  desk  and  went  down, 
thinking  the  sooner  she  faced  her  trial,  the 
sooner  it  would  be  over.  There  was  just  the 
faintest  show  of  reserve  on  her  part ;  on  his 
a  little  awkward  embarrassment,  which  in- 
quiries about  her  health,  and  a  few  remarks 
about  the  weather,  dispelled.  He  had  come 
with  a  purpose  that  dominated  him,  and  his 
frank,  honest  nature,  unused  to  subterfuges 
or  indirectness,  took  "heart  of  grace,"  and, 
without  any  "beating  about  the  bush,"  he 
bared  his  heart  and  his  hopes  to  the  mother 
of  the  girl  he  loved.  Mrs.  Wood's  delicate 
face  grew  more  pale,  and  there  was  a  dull 
ache  in  her  heart,  for  she  knew  but  too  well 
the  pain  she  would  have  to  give  ;  she  thought 
of  her  daughter's  possible  disappointment, 
the  closing  of  the  bright  vista  of  prosperity 
that  opened  before  her,  and  a  continuance 
of  the  present  life  of  toil  until  her  youth 
was  wasted  arid  her  best  dreams  ended. 
All  this  passed  through  her  mind, — not  new 
to  it,  but  now  with  redoubled  force.  It  meant 
sacrifice  and  trial  undoubtedly,  and  before  she 
spoke  she  mentally  asked  help  of  her  who  is 
ever  ready  to  guide  and  assist  her  faithful 
ones, — the  Blessed  Mother  of  Mercy. 

It  takes  some  little  time  to  tell  this,  but  to 
her  it  passed  as  with  the  swiftness  of  light ; 
we  all  know  how  much  can  be  crowded  into 
the  heart  in  an  instant  of  time ;  her  silence, 
therefore,  was  not  long  enough  to  give  the 
young  fellow  the  least  sort  of  foreboding,  so 
full  of  hope  was  he. 

"Mr.  Sinclair,"  she  said,  at  last,  "I  have  a 
painful  duty  before  me,  in  the  face  of  my 
sincere  respect  and  liking  for  you,  and  your 
generous  and  unworldly  love  for  Edna ;  but 
I  will  be  frank, — I  think  you  will  like  that 
best." 

"  I  certainly  should,"  he  answered,  while 
an  uneasy,  anxious  expression  clouded  his 
face,  so  lately  radiant  with  hope. 

"  I  wish  you  knew  how  it  pains  me  to  say 
it,  but  I  cannot  consent  to  what  you  wish," 
she  said,  her  tones  tremulous  with  feeling. 


"  Hut  why  ?  "  he  interrupted,  hotly ;  "  there's 
nothing  against  me,  that  I  know  of." 

"  No  :  there's  nothing  against  you  that  you 
could  have  prevented.  It  is  simply  because 
Edna  is  a  Catholic,  and  you  are  not,  that  I 
cannot  consent,  cost  what  it  may." 

"No:  I'm  not  a  Catholic;  I'm  nothing.  I 
have  been  too  busy,  it  seems  to  me,  ever 
since  I  was  born,  to  bother  about  religion.  I 
have  no  objection  to  Catholics ;  if  I  had,  I 
should  not  want  to  marry  one,"  he  exclaimed 
in  injured,  indignant  tones. 

"You  do  not  want  that,  because  she  on 
whom  you  have  fixed  your  choice  is  a  Cath- 
olic ;  with  you  it  is  only  an  incidental  fact, 
to  which  you  are  simply  indifferent ;  but  a 
time  might  come  when  latent  prejudices  in- 
herited in  your  very  blood  would  rise  up  to 
the  destruction  of  her  peace  when  it  would 
be  too  late ;  and,  what  is  more  terrible  to 
think  of,  they  might  prevail  against  her  faith." 

"Mrs.  Wood,  you  speak  as  if  you  thought 
me  a  beastly,  dishonorable  follow !  Why 
should  I  wish  to  meddle  with  my  wife's  re- 
ligion, when  I  see  how  lovely  her  life  is  with 
it?  Confound  it!  I  never  heard  anything  so 
unreasonable ;  excuse  me,  I  don't  mean  to 
be  rude,  but  all  this  seems  so  useless." 

"That  is  because  you  do  not  see,"  she  an- 
swered, very  gently,  "what  a  vital  eternal 
principle  the  faith  of  Catholics  is  to  them.  It 
is  first  and  above  all  earthly  things.  It  can- 
not concede  the  smallest  iota  without  danger 
of  losing  all.  The  marriage  of  a  Catholic  with 
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an  unbeliever  places  the  Catholic  in  danger 
through  her  affections,  her  family  ties,  and  the 
influences  of  her  daily  life.  I  would  rather  see 
my  Edna  dead  than  exposed  to  such  peril." 

"  I'd  lose  all  faith  in  a  woman  who  couldn't 
stand  firm  to  her  principles.  Edna  would 
never  be  tested.  Mrs.  Wood,  as  my  wife,  in 
the  way  you  fear,  so  help  me  God  !  I  would 
rather  die  myself  than  do  the  least  thing  to 
make  her  unhappy."  He  said  this  earnestly, 
meaning  every  word. 

"  We  are  only  sure  of  the  present,  Mr.  Sin- 
clair. Men  often  find  reasons  which  make 
it  seem  good  for  them  to  change  after  their 
dreams  have  been  realized,  and  are  past. 
Oh  !  how  sorry  I  am  to  hurt  you — " 
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"I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Wood," — he  broke  in, — 
"as  I  told  you  before,  I  have  no  religion.  I'd 
as  lief  be  a  Catholic  as  anything  else ;  but, 
don't  you  see,  it  wouldn't  be  honest  to  pro 
fess  any  creed  for  the  sake  of  marrying  the 
girl  I  love.  It  strikes  me  there  should 
be  a  higher  motive;  and  though  I  would  give 
my  life  for  Edna,  I  could  not  be  a  hypocrite. 
I^can  only  promise  on  my  honor  as  a  man, 
never,  by  word,  look  or  act,  or  opposition  in 
any  form  whatever,  to  do  anything  that  could 
in  any  way  interfere  with  Edna's  belief,  or 
practice  of  her  faith,  if  she  becomes  my  \yife. 
What  more  can  I  do?" 

Mrs.  Wood  was  deeply  touched,  for  she 
believed  every  word  he  said. 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  Edna  yet,  Mr.  Sin- 
clair ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No :  I  thought  it  was  right  to  speak  to  you 
first;  but  I  know  all  the  same  she  would  not 
throw  me  over  because  I  am  not  a  Catholic." 

"How  do  you  know  it?"  she  asked,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  Because  \ye  love  each  other,  and  we  both 
know  it  without  saying,"  was  his  straightfor- 
ward answer. 

What  was  she  to  do  with  all  this  honesty, 
these  good  intentions,  this  great,  unselfish 
love?  how  hold  out  in  opposing  them?  Once 
again  her  troubled  heart  mentally  cried  for 
help  from  the  Help  of  Christians. 

"Have  you  ever  been  baptized,.  Mr.  Sin- 
clair?" she  asked. 

"Christened,  is  it?  I  suppose  not.  My 
parents  were  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  they 
don't  christen  young  children,  you  know; 
and  nothing  like  it  has  been  done  to  me  since 
I  can  remember.1' 

"  Did  you  know  that  the  Catholic  Church 
does  not  look  upon  the  marriage  of  a  Cath- 
olic with  an  unbaptized  person  as  valid?" 

"It  seems  to  be  a  cruel  sort  of  a  faith,  after 
all,"  he  said,  shortly. 

"Oh,  no,  no!  it  is  not.  It  is  a  tender, 
watchful  guardian,  a  loving  mother,  who  only 
sets  a  'hedge  of  thorns'  around  her  fold,  that 
evil  may  not  enter,  or  they  wander  astray," 
said  Mrs.  Wood,  with  a  glow  on  her  delicate 
cheeks  and  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Why  could  I  not  be  baptized,  then  ?"  he 


asked,  suddenly.  "  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that,  unless  it  bound  me  to  something 
I  do  not  understand  " 

"  Mr.  Sinclair,"  .she  answered,  nearly  worn 
out  by  the  strain  of  this  conversation  on  her 
nerves,  and  afraid  of  yielding  through  weak- 
ness, "would  you  mind  calling  upon  Father 
Fulton  ?  You  have  met  him  here,  and  know 
him  to  be  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and 
learning.  I  think  I  have  heard  you  express 
respect  and  admiration  for  him.  You  might 
talk  over  this  matter  with  him.  I  assure  you 
you  may  place  the  fullest  confidence  in  him. 
He  may  suggest  something;  at  any  rate,  I 
must  defer  giving  you  a  final  answer  until 
he  defines  the  limits  in  such  cases.  I  will 
also  take  counsel  with  him ;  and  as  it  is  one 
of  those  things  on  which  the  voice  of  the 
Church  must  be  heard  and  obeyed,  I  can 
only  say  that  as  he  decides,  I  will  be  gov- 
erned. Will  you  see  him  ?" 

"  I  will,  certainly.  I  have  too  much  at  stake 
not  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  have  it  all 
settled,  and  I  am  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
to  that  end  that  I  honestly  can,"  he  repHcd. 

"And  will  you  promise  me  not  to^see  or 
write  to  Edna  meanwhile?" 

"Yes:  I  can  promise  that  on  one  condi- 
tion : — she  must  be  told  why.  I  love  her  too 
dearly  to  be  willing  to  cause  her  a  single 
anxious  thought,  which  she  would  have,  and 
probably  distrust  me,  too,  if  I  should  absent 
myself  without  reason — that  she  is  aware  of 
— after  all  these  months.  Is  that  all  ?" 

"That  is  all.  Don't  think  me  cruel  or 
fanatical.  Father  Fulton  can  explain  many 
things  to  you  much  better  than  I  can." 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  cruel,  but  the  exac- 
tions of  your  religion  are  so — at  least  to  me. 
I  will  call  on  Father  Fulton  this  evening." 

"  He  will  be  in  the  confessional  until  late 
to-night,  and  to-morrow  will  be  engaged  in- 
cessantly from  morning  until  night;  you  will 
have  to  wait  until  Monday,"  observed  Mrs. 
Wood.  "Saturday  and  Sunday  his  duties 
engage  every  instant  of  his  time." 

Going  out,  he  met  Edna  in  the  hall :  she 
had  just  come  in.  A  happy  smile  of  welcome 
beamed  on  her  face  as  she  held  out  her  hand. 
He  grasped  and  held  it  for  a  moment ;  she 
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noted  the  look  of  trouble  in  his  kindly,  hand- 
some eyes  ;  there  was  no  smile  of  greeting  on 
his  lips;  only  a  flushed,  grave  face  met  her 
gaze.  "lam  just  going,"  he  said;  "and  I  shall 
not  see  you  again  for  some  days,  perhaps. 
Your  mother  will  tell  you  why.  Good-by,  my 
darling !  "  He  did  not  mean  to  call  her  so, 
but  he  could  not  help  it;  then  he  went  has- 
tily out,  banging  the  door  after  him,  which  he 
also  had  not  meant  to  do,  but  could  not  help. 

How  strange  all  this  seemed  to  Edna ! 
What  had  happened  ?  Her  heart  sunk,  and 
when  she  went  in  to  her  mother  her  face  was 
very  white. 

"What  is  it,  mother:  he  said  you  would 
tell  me?"  she  cried,  throwing  herself  down 
at  her  mother's  knees,  and  leaning  her  head 
upon  her  bosom. 

We  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  scene.  Edna 
heard  all  that  her  mother  had  to  tell  her. 
There  had  never  been  any  reserve,  but  only 
the  strictest  confidence,  between  them.  Noth- 
ing was  kept  back  now ;  and  although  the 
girl  felt  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  she  knew 
that  her  mother  had  done  right.  Yes :  she 
felt  it  was  all  right,  even  though  her  whole 
earthly  life  should  be  shadowed  by  it.  She 
loved  him,  and  if  it  could  never  be,  she  would 
remain  faithful  to  him  as  one  may  be  con- 
stant to  the  memory  of  the  dead  ;  she  would 
not  bring  on  herself,  even  for  the  love  of  him 
who  was  her  ideal  of  all  that  was  generous, 
noble,  and  beautiful  in  man,  the  censure  of 
the  Church.  Mother  and  daughter  cried  a 
little  while  in  each  other's  arms,  then  kissed, 
and  separated  to  go  to  their  own  rooms  to 
raise  their  hearts  to  God,  asking  for  strength 
and  courage  to  bear  their  cross ;  after  which 
each  one  took  up  the  thread  of  her  daily  life, 
and  no  one  to  have  seen  them  would  have 
imagined  they  had  passed  through  so  sharp 
an  ordeal.  We  say  ordeal  advisedly,  for  it  is 
just  such  trials  as  this  that  cut  into  the  mar- 
row of  a  woman's  life,  leaving  wounds  which, 
unless  relieved,  endure  until  d^ath  heals  them. 

Jamie  Sinclair  was  a  man  of  direct  purpose, 
and  never  felt  inclined  to  put  off  until  to-mor- 
row what  could  be  done  to-day.  He  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Father  Fulton's,  and  find  out 
his  chances  for  an  interview  himself.  When 


he  rang  the  door- bell,  it  so  happened  that 
Father  Fulton,  having  just  left  the  church  to 
come  in  to  his  early  dinner,  was  in  the  hall, 
and  himself  opened  the  door.  Surprised  as 
well  as  pleased  to  see  his  visitor,  he  greeted 
him  cordially,  and  invited  him  in. 

"I  will  step  in  only  for  an  instant,  thanks, 
for  I  have  heard  that  to-day  and  to-morrow 
are  your  two  busiest  days  of  the  seven  ;  but 
if  you  will  be  at  leisure  to  see  me  on  Monday 
evening,  I  want  to  come  and  have  a  talk  with 
you  about  a  matter  that  is  of  very  serious 
importance  to  me,"  he  said. 

"  You  are  rightly  informed,  Mr.  Sinclair, 
about  Saturday  and  Sunday  being  my  most 
bu  >y  days.  I  may  say  they  have  not  a  moment's 
leisure  for  me  ;  but  I  shall  be  most  glad  to 
have  you  spend  Monday  evening  with  me." 

"  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Father 
Fulton — if  I  may  call  you  so." 

"  Bless  you,  yes  ;  it  is  what  everybody  in1 
South-Portcallsme.  If  I  were  called  '  Mr.  Ful- 
ton,' I  should  instantly  look  over  my  shoulder 
to  see  where  he  was,"  said  Father  Fulton, 
laughing,  as  he  shook  hands  with  him.  "  I 
shall  expect  you  on  Monday  evening,  any 
time  after  six  o'clock  that  will  suit  yourself." 

"  I  won't  keep  you  waiting,  depend  on  that," 
answered  Jamie  Sinclair,  well  pleased  with 
his  reception,  and  with  a  sense  of  confidence 
in  Father  Fulton  which  he  knew  would  make 
it  easy  for  him  to  talk  to  him  unreservedly. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 
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ITI  HEN  first  I  heard  it,  in  the  years  gone  by, 
*^  My  heart  beat  wistfully;  and,  wondering 
What  change  that  Voice  unto  my  life  would  bring, 
I  heard  as  in  a  dream :  and  so  passed  by 
Slow  Time,  till  came  a  day.     I  longed  to  fling 
All  doubts  aside,  and  thus,  in  perfecting 
My  love,  cast  out  all  fear.     I  longed  to  fly 
To  that  strange  Holy  Place.   O  much  to  blame ! — 
I  trembled  at  the  threshold  of  Love's  gate, 
Yet  dared  not  enter.     Was  it  Fear  or  Fate 
That  held  the  balance'  when  the  hour  came  ? 
The  Voice  is  silent,  but  its  echoes  roll 
Forever  and  forever  in  my  soul. 
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The  History  of  My  Cure. 


BY     HENRY    LASSKRRR. 


(CONCLUSION.) 
V. 

A  FEW  days  after  my  return  from  Solesmes 
and  Tours,  I  left  for  Rome,  where  I  met 
my  friend  Wladimir.  What  delightful  months 
we  passed  together  !  what  thoughts  were  in- 
terchanged !  what  intimate  and  confidential 
communications  !  what  refinement  of  intelli- 
gence, what  amiability  and  grace  on  his  part; 
what  freedom  and  joy  on  mine  ! 

Why,  alas  !  must  it  be  that  the  most  beau- 
tiful dreams  have  an  awakening,  and  the 
brightest  days  be  sometimes  without  a  mor- 
row? why  must  minds  united  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony  be  jarred  in  a  fatal  moment 
by  some  discordant  note?  why  should  not 
the  friendships  of  youth  ever  resist  the  trial 
of  time  and  distant  separation  ?  why  should 
some  be  broken,  and  others  weakened  ?  'Did 
divine  Providence  bring  us  so  closely  to- 
gether, only  that  my  friend  of  Rome  should 
take  the  part  marked  out  for  him  in  the  mi- 
raculous event?  I  do  not  know. 

The  heat  of  summer  caused  me  to  return 
to  France,  and  I  left  the  capital  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  to  which   I   have  not  since  re- 
turned.    No  doubt  the  greatest  esteem  and 
affection   continued  between  Wladimir  and 
myself,  but  that  charming  intimacy  which 
had  lighted  up  our  hearts  was  not  to  endure 
forever.     Tt  was  a  spring  without  a  summer, 
a  dawn  without  a  full  day.     So,  on  the  vast 
plains  of  the  Sclavonic  country,  the  horizon 
is  gradually  lighted  up;  the  night  disappears 
as   the  rising  light  increases.     The  joyous 
traveller  resumes  his  march,  thinking  the  day 
is  before  him.    You  deceive  yourself,  O  trav- 
eller !     See,  the  shades  again  fall.     It  is  the 
aurora  borcalis.   What  you  took  for  the  light 
of  the  rising  sun  was  but  a  fitful  meteor  of 
these  regions.  ... 

CHAPTER  VII.— DIGITUS  DEI. 

I. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  by.     Since  the 
day  of  my  cure  by  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  my 


sight  has  always  been  excellent.     Since  the 
last  unctions  of  the  oil  of  the   Holy  Face, 
and  the  prayer  of  M.  Dupont,  the  disturbing 
heaviness  which  at  times  weighed  upon  my 
eyelids  has  disappeared,  never  to  return.  Nei- 
ther assiduous  reading,  nor  volumes  written 
by  my  hand,  nor  the  artificial  light  of  lamps, 
nor  the  dazzling  splendor  of  the  sun,  fatigues 
my  eyes.     They  were  miraculously  replaced 
in  their  normal  condition,  and  they  have  fol- 
lowed the  natural  and  regular  course  of  the 
human    organism.     When    my  fiftieth   year 
was  reached,  and  I  entered  upon  my  second 
half-century,  my  sight,  as  regards  distant  ob- 
jects, was  even  better  than  before,  but  not  so 
good  for  objects  quite  close ;   and  then,  like 
the  majority  of  people  of  my  age,  I  began  the 
use  of  glasses  for  my  desk-work.     In  mirac- 
ulously curing  me,  the  Blessed  Virgin  did  not 
dispense  me  from  the  weaknesses  of  old  age. 
Twenty  years  have  passed  by.    Time,  in  its 
onward  march,  lifting  by  degrees  the  thick 
veil  which  in  the  beginning  concealed  certain 
lines  of  the  divine  plan,  has  replied,  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  clear,  yet  enigmatical,  to,  ques- 
tions which  I  had  often  proposed  to  myself. 
In  the  supernatural   event,  the  history  of 
which  has  just  been  given,  four  men  suddenly 
met,  who  seemed  to  be  taken  by  chance  from 
the  crowd, — four  men,  each  having  his  own 
personal  part  and   special  role, — four  men, 
placed,  like  successive  steps  of  the  ladder,  to 
be  the  instruments  of  the  power  of  God  and 
the  successive  witnesses  of  Heavenly  inter- 
vention.   The  reader  knows  them.     The  first 
was  myself,  the  object  of  the  miracle ;  the 
second  was  the  Protestant,  Charles  de  Frey- 
cinet ;  the  third  was  the  Pole,  Wladimir  ;  the 
fourth  was  M.  Dupont. 

Why,  O  my  God  !  didst  Thou  thus  choose 
these  four  personages  ?  why  didst  Thou  will 
to  associate  and  group  them  for  a  moment 
around  the  miracle  accomplished  by  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  then  leave  them  to 
separate  and  follow  their  destiny  ?  With  si- 
lent heart  I  listen  and  I  behold. 


*** 


Twenty  years  have  passed.  Lord,  what 
hast  Thou  done  with  the  most  unworthy  of 
these  four  witnesses  of  the  miracle?  what 
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hast  Thou  done  with  him  whose  afflicted 
eyes  were  saved  by  the  merciful  power  of  Thy 
Immaculate  Mother? 

Henry  Lasserre,  the  man  miraculously 
cured,  has  become  the  historian  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes;  and  Thou  hast  so  blessed  the 
humble  book,  which  was  the  ex-voto  offering 
of  his  gratitude,  that  it  determined  Rome, 
until  then  silent,  to  proclaim  "the  luminous 
evidence  of  the  apparitions  of  Mary";  and 
the  infallible  Head  of  the  Church,  clothing 
with  his  solemn  approbation  this  work  of  an 
unknown  author,  has  welcomed  its  publica- 
tion in  the  following  terms:  "We  believe 
that  SHE  who,  by  the  miracles  of  her  power 
and  goodness,  draws  towards  her  multitudes 
of  pilgrims  from  all  parts,  will  likewise  make 
use  of  this  book  to  excite  and  spread  far  and 
wide  the  devotion  and  confidence  of  men  toiv- 
ards  her,  in  order  that  all  may  participate  in 
the  fulness  of  her  graces."  And,  in  fulfilment 
of  these  prophetic  words,  the  editions  have 
indeed  multiplied  with  a  rapidity  and  extent 
without  comparison  in  any  human  success. 
Circulating  everywhere,  and  among  all  classes, 
rich  and  poor,  infidels  and  believers ;  penetrat- 
ing even  into  the  Church ;  read  publicly 
from  the  pulpit  in  many  parishes,  under  the 
form  of  a  Month  of  Mary;  translated  into 
every  language, — English,  German,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  Breton, 
Polish,  Hungarian,  Sclavonic,  even  in  the 
dialects  of  the  East,  in  Chinese  and  Tamoul; 
printed  and  reprinte4  at  Paris,  London,  Ma- 
drid, Barcelona,  Lisbon,  Amsterdam,  Gand, 
Luxemburg,  Friburg  in  Brisgau,  Trent,  Mo- 
dena,  Buda-Pesth,  Warsaw,  Laybach,  New 
York,  Bogota,  Rio  Janeiro,  Pondicherry, 
Shang-Hai; — as  popular  in  America  as  in  the 
Old  World,  this  book,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
has  gone  into  every  country  to  do  its  apos- 
tolic work,  and  to  repeat  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  the  echo  of  these  words 
of  our  Lord :  "  Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  are 
heavy  burthened,  and  1  will  refresh  you."  The 
people  have  been  moved  by  the  reading  of 
this  simple  history  of  the  apparitions  and 
miracles  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  horizon  they  have  has- 
tened to  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes.  Pilgrimages 


have  been  set  on  foot ;  gold  from  the  whole 
world  has  erected  a  magnificent  temple  to 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes ;  and  thousands  of 
wonders  have  been  accomplished  at  this  mi- 
raculous spot. 

Thus,  O  my  God !  the  tiny  grain  of  seed 
thrown  by  a  child  into  the  ground,  Thou  hast 
caused  to  grow  into  an  immense  tree,  beneath 
the  shade  of  which  generations  find  shelter 
and  rest,  and  the  foliage  of  which  serves  as  a 
nesting-place  for  the  birds  of  Heaven.  Non 
nobis  Domine,  sed  noinini  tno  da  gloriam, — 
"  Not  to  us,  O  Lord,  but  to  Thy  name  be  the 
glory." 

Such  has  been  the  mission  to  which  Thou 
hast  deigned  to  call,  in  spite  of  his  moral 
misery  and  frailty,  him  who  was  the  object, 
and  consequently  the  first  witness,  of  the 
miraculous  event. 

*** 

Twenty  years  have  flown  by.  What  hast 
Thou  done,  O  Lord,  with  the  second  witness, 
whom  Thou  wast  pleased  to  make  the  will- 
ing instrument  and  the  direct  cause  of  the  mir 
acle? — with  him  who  took  the  initiative,  and 
whose  urgent  words  in  a  manner  constrained 
me  to  have  recourse  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes? 
— with  him  whose  hand  wrote  under  my  dic- 
tation the  letter  to  the  Cure  Peyramale — the 
letter  asking  for  the  miraculous  water,  and  so 
singularly  dated  Oct.  2,  1862,  the  Feast  of 
the  Guardian  Angels  ? 

Charles  de  Freycinet  was  borne  on  the 
wave  of  a  tempestuous  revolution  to  the  high- 
est offices  of  the  State  in  the  stormy  Govern- 
ment of  France.  First,  Delegate  of  War,  then 
Minister  of  Public  Wofk^,  subsequently  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  President  of  the 
Council.  Such  has  been  the  destiny  of  the 
second  witness  of  the  miracle. 

Oh!  what  thoughts  crowd  into  our  mind, 
tumultuous,  agitated  thoughts, — what  ques- 
tions arise,  whilst  recalling  the  memory  of 
such  great  facts  of  a  contemporaneous  his- 
tory! But  an  imperative  reserve,  which  will 
be  easily  understood,  puts  an  end  to  all  re- 
flection on  the  subject.  He  alone  can  judge 
who,  knowing  the  last  word  of  men,  and  the 
last  consequences  of  things,  rules  all  here  be- 
low. Borrowing  from  the  friend  of  my  youth, 
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from  Freycinet  himself,  some  of  his  own 
words,  I  exclaim :  "  There  is  herein  such  a 
collection  of  coincidences  that1,  when  they 
are  seen,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  if  there  has 
not  been  some  superior  intelligence  at  work, 
and  we  are  not  astonished  that  pious  souls 
should  say:  Digitus  Dei  est  hie, — 'The  finger 
of  God  is  here.' "  * 

*** 

Twenty  years  have  flown  by.  What  hast 
Thou  done,  O  my  God,  with  the  third  wit- 
ness— with  him  who  was  the  unconscious,  yet 
decisive,  occasion  of  my  supernatural  cure, — 
with  the  young  Sclav,  whose  rapid  journey- 
ing through  my  country  had  called  me  to 
Paris  on  a  fixed  day,  and  whose  providential 
absence  from  the  Hotel  Radstadt  had  deter- 
mined me,  though  I  thought  I  was  acting  on 
my  own  impulse,  to  direct  my  steps  towards 
the  house  where  Freycinet  was,  and  where 
Thy  grace  invisibly  awaited  me  ?  What  hast 
Thou  done  with  this  friend  of  the  past  who 
then  wrote  the  letter,  of  which  a  photo-en- 
graving has  given  a  fac-simile,  with  ihe  stamp 
of  the  post-office  marking  the  year,  the  month, 
and  the  day  of  the  same  Feast  of  the  Holy 
Guardian  Angels  ? 

The  Polish  nobleman  forsook  the  life  of  a 
layman  and  entered  into  Holy  Orders.  At 
the  very  moment  when  Charles  de  Freycinet 
was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  in  our  country,  Count 
Wladimir  Czacki,  Roman  Prelate  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Salamine,  arrived  in  France  as 
Papal  Nuncio.  Subsequently,  mounting  still 
higher,  he  has  taken  his  seat,  as  Cardinal  t>f 
the  Church,  upon  the  steps  of  the  Pontifical 
Throne.  And  there,  at  the  summit  of  the 

*  The  lines  referred  to  were  written  by  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet in  his  work  on  the  war  of  1870.  They  are  as 
follows : 

"A  collection  of  unfortunate  coincidences  was 
joined  to  the  organic  weakness  of  France  to  counter- 
act all  its  efforts.  And  this  collection  was  such  that 
on  viewing  it  we  are  tempted  to  ask  if  there  was  not 
some  reason  higher  than  physical  causes ;  a  sort  of 
expiation  for  national  faults,  or  the  hard  goad  neces- 
sary to  raise  us  to  our  fret.  In  presence  of  such 
great  misfortunes  one  is  no  longer  astonished  that 
pious  souls  should  exclaim:  Digitus  Dei  est  hie." 
(Charles  de  Freycinet.  La  Guerre  en  Provence,  pp. 
350.  35'-) 


ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  sits  the  third  witness 
and  the  instrument  of  the  miracle  accom- 
plished by  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  upon  the 

man  who  was  to  become  her  historian. 

• 
*  * 

Twenty  years  have  flown  by.  What  hast 
Thou  done,  O  my  God,  with  the  fourth  wit- 
ness and  the  final  instrument  of  the  super- 
natural action  ? — with  the  holy  old  man  of  the 
city  of  Tours,  who,  by  his  unctions  on  my 
eyes  and  his  prayers  before  the  Holy  Face 
of  the  Crucified  One,  obtained  my  deliverance 
from  threatening  relapse,  and  who  thus,  as  it 
were,  added  to  the  favor  of  Mary  and  all  these 
events  the  direct  sanction  of  Jesus  Christ? 

To  him.'O  Lord.Thou  hast  assigned  a  place 
higher  than  all  positions  of  honor  here  be- 
low— far  higher  than  the  Prime  Ministers, 
higher  than  the  throne  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Church.  Scarcely  had  M.  Dupont  gone  to 
sleep  in  the  peace  of  the  just,  than  the  voice 
of  the  people  was  heard  crying  out:  "A  saint 
has  entered  heaven  !  "  The  Archbishop  of 
Tours  proclaimed  the  glory  of  the  servant  of 
God.  "  Died,"  says  the  episcopal  circular, 
"in  the  odor  of  sanctity."  His  house;  filled 
with  his  saintly  memory,  has  been  transformed 
into  a  sanctuary,  and  it  is  announced  that 
Rome  is  about  to  introduce  the  cause  of  his 
beatification.*  Such  was  the  glorious  end 

of  the  fourth  witness  of  the  miracle. 

* 

.        :{:    * 

Lord!  Lord,  why  hast  Thou,  in  the  won- 
derful economy  of  Thy  inscrutable  designs, 
willed  to  place  thus  sifle  by  side  these  four 
men: — the  first,  the  future  historian  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes;  the  second,  the  future 
Minister  of  France  and  President  of  the 
Council ;  the  third,  the  future  Nuncio  of  the 
Pope,  and  Cardinal;  the  fourth,  the  future 
Saint?  A  quadruple  coincidence  such  as 
chance  could  never  produce. 

Why  ?  why  ?  What  means  Thy  finger  mys- 
teriously placed  upon  these  four  heads  at  the 
hour  of  the  miracle?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  these  four  names  thus  associated  with 
the  "  History  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,"  and 
henceforth  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  corner- 
stone of  the  foundations? 


This  has  lately  been  done. — ED.  A.  M. 
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II. 

Sometimes,  while  crossing  the  deserts  of 
ypt,  the  traveller  perceives,  on  the  pedestal 
of  an  obelisk,  or  the  base  of  a  pyramid,  certain 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  After  three  thou 
sand  years  the  characters  are  as  distinct  on 
the  granite  as  if  they  had  been  carved  out  but 
yesterday.  The  passer-by  stops  in  wonder 
and  reflects.  On  the  one  side  these  charac- 
ters bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  one  day  the 
hand  of  man  carefully  and  mathematically 
drew  out  those  curves  and  angles;  while  on 
the  other  the  thought  which  they  express  is 
altogether  hidden  from  his  mind.  In  those 
well  defined  lines  a  word  is  traced  in  an  un- 
known language.  Insoluble  problem!  So, 
too,  I  contemplate  with  admiration  the  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  Hand  of  the  Most  High. 
So,  too,  at  the  same  time,  I  seek  in  vain  to 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  thought  of  the 
Lord.  My  feeble  vision  has  not  yet  discov- 
ered the  secret  of  these  mystic  hieroglyph- 
ics. But,  in  proportion  as  I  discerned  the 
wonderful  dispositions  of  sovereign  wisdom; 
in  proportion  as  I  saw  the  book  written  by 
my  unworthy  pen  circulated  in  every  coun- 
try, like  apostolic  seed ;  in  proportion  as, 
one  after  another,  these  four  names  emerged 
from  the  cloud;  in  proportion  as  everything 
affecting  this  supernatural  history,  gradually 
stood  out  in  bold  relief,  and  assumed  a  prov- 
idential character,  so  I  felt  myself  sink  and 
disappear  in  the  consciousness  of  my  misery, 
my  littleness,  and  my  nothingness. 

Weak  and  blind  speck  of  dust,  carried 
without  knowing  whither  it  goes,  nor  what 
it  does,  nor  scarcely  what  it  wills, — borne 
along  at  the  pleasure  of  the  breath  of  Heaven 
in  the  terrible  whirlwind  of  the  divine  work, 
I  experienced,  I  experience  at  every  hour,  in 
the  presence  of  such  manifest  signs,  a  certain 
kind  of  religious  terror.  What  am  I,  and 
who  am  I  ?  Ah  !  well  do  I  understand  Simon 
Peter's  cry  of  terror :  "  Lord,  depart  from  me, 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man."  Alas!  what  have  I 
done  with  so  many  graces  received  ?  How 
shall  I  answer  when  Thou  shall  say  to  me : 
"What!  thou  hast  served  to  convert  others, 
and  hast  not  converted  thyself;  to  lead  back 
into  the  path  of  holiness  many  a  soul  that 


had  gone  astray,  and  thou  hast  not  entered 
therein  thyself!"  O  Mary!  O  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes!  O  my  Mother!  save  me  in  that 
dread  hour ! 

Yes :  I  feel  myself  crushed  beneath  the 
weight  of  my  responsibility  before  my  Sov- 
ereign Judge;  and  as  others,  perhaps,  envy 
me,  I  envy  the  poor  peasant  who  shall  have 
to  render  an  account  only  for  his  simple  toil. 

However,  if  these  indications  of  the  action 
of  a  higher  power  upon  my  person  and  my 
work  terrify  me  as  a  man,  on  the  other  hand 
they  console  me  as  the  historian  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes,  and  preserve  me  in  peace  against 
the  unlooked-for  attacks  of  which  I  may  be 
the  object, — against  calumnies  public  and 
hidden,  and  calumniators  of  every  kind.  And 
when,  in  spite  of  myself,  my  poor  troubled 
soul  trembles,  the  heavenly  voice  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  whispers  in  my  ear:  "Be 
not  troubled,  and  fear  no  one.  Thou  hast 
only  to  fear  thyself,  thy  weakness,  thy  pas- 
sions and  inclinations.  See  how  I  have  taken 
thee  by  the  hand  and  guided  thee.  Remem- 
ber the  miraculous  cure  of  thy  eyes,  which 
was  the  first  appeal  I  made  to  thee  to  induce 
thee  to  write  the  history  of  my  apparitions 
and  my  benefits,  and  how  I  have  blessed  it. 
Recognize  the  Finger  of  God  in  the  choice 
of  those  men  employed  by  Him  as  instru- 
ments. Consider  the  heights  to  which  He 
has  been  pleased  to  raise  them,  so  that,  with- 
out contradiction,  thou  can.st  to-day  point 
them  out  as  witnesses  to  an  unbelieving 
world,  to  the  Christian  priesthood,  and  to 
the  whole  Church.  Publish  these  things  in 
the  light  of  day,  and  may  all  upright  hearts 
perceive  in  these  wonderful  harmonies  the 
intermingling  of  the  holy  angels  and  the 
guidance  of  the  Lord.  Those  who  deny  and 
insult,  through  prejudice  and  wickedness, 
will  continue  to  deny  and  insult  to  their  own 
condemnation.  Those  who  are  in  good  faith, 
and  have  but  strayed  away,  will  return." 

Hence  the  reason  why  we  deemed  it  our 
duty  to  break  our  silence,  and  throw  light 
upon  details  hitherto  unknown — upon  details 
which  formerly  appeared  trifling  in  our  eyes, 
but  the  bearing  and  importance  of  which 
have  been  shown  to  us  by  succeeding  events. 
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Perhaps  we  shall  some  day  relate  tjie  new 
appeals  by  which  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in- 
cited us,  in  spite  of  our  resistance,  to  fulfil 
our  mission  of  historian  : — first,  the  obstacles 
raised  by  the  demon,  and  then  the  blessings 
and  the  trials,  the  sympathy  and  enmity, 
which  accompanied,  followed,  and  still  fol- 
low, the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  Then 
the  reader,  too,  clearly  discerning  the  secret 
action  of  Providence,  will  be  able  to  repeat 
once  more  the  grand  words  of  Bossuet,  "  Man 
acts  and  God  directs." 


Chaos  and  Ruin. 


WHEN  Catholics  speak  of  the  decline  of  Prot- 
estantism— a  fact  that  even  the  most  casual 
observer  can  hardly  fail  to  notice — it  is  attributed 
to  prejudice ;  bat  when  Protestants  themselves 
acknowledge  that  the  work  of  the  so-called  Ref- 
ormation is  literally  falling  to  pieces,  even  in 
Protestant  strongholds  like  Andover  and  Geneva, 
it  is  surely  time  for  the  earnest,  well-meaning 
members  of  the  sects  to  look  around  them  for  a 
haven  of  refuge  before  they  are  swept  into  the 
whirlpool  of  infidelity.  Singularly  enough,  we 
find  the  following,  clipped  frpm  the  Protestant 
Spectator,  in  the  columns  of  an  infidel  paper 
which  gloats  over  it,  and  would  rejoice  in  noth- 
ing more  than  the  overthrow  of  all  religion  : 

"Among  the  minor  events  that  have  recently  come 
to  pass  on  the  Continent,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  election  of  a  new  Consistory  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Geneva.  Two  sets  of  candidates 
were  in  the  field  :  the  Conservative,  or  mildly  ortho- 
dox, and  the  Liberal-Radical,  or  wisely  heterodox. 
The  election  was  by  universal  suffrage, — every  Swiss 
citizen  who  chooses  to  inscribe  himself  a  Protestant, 
though  he  may  never  have  entered  a  church  in  his 
life,  having  the  right  to  vote;  and  it  resulted  in  the 
return  of  every  one  of  the  so-called  Liberal  candi- 
dates, to  whom  was  accorded  all  the  support  that  the 
Government  was  able  to  command.  But  the  Gene- 
van Consistory,  the  successors  of  the  Venerable  Com- 
pany of  Pastors,  who  in  olden  times  were  almost  su- 
preme in  Church  and  State,  is  now  little  more  than 
an  ornamental  body ;  and  the  importance  of  the  elec- 
tion consists  in  the  fact  that  it  marks  another  stage 
in  the  decadence  of  Swiss  Protestantism,  and  confirms 
the  conclusion,  which  has  long  been  patent  to  local 
observers,  that  the  Protestant  Rome  has  become 
the  most  free-thinking  of  European  cities/and  the 
Church  founded  by  Calvin  the  least  Christian  of 
churches.  Since  1874.  three  consistories  have  been 


chosen :  in  the  first,  as  in  the  last,  the  free-thinkers 
were  successful;  and,  having  regard  to  the  drift  of 
public  opinion,  it  is  probable  that  their  triumph  is 
final.  M.  Carteret's  reorganization  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment  has  borne  more  fruit  than  his  disen- 
dowment  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  a  law  adopted 
in  1874,  creeds,  tests,  and  the  right  of  ordination  were 
abolished ;  and  the  sole  qualification  required  for  the 
office  of  pastor  was  declared  to  be  the  possession  of 
a  degree  granted  by  the  University  of  Geneva,  or  rec- 
ognized by  that  body.  The  Consistory  was  deprived 
of  all  disciplinary  functions ;  and  the  ordering  of  the 
services  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  pastors,  each  of 
whom,  in  the  words  of  the  law,  'is  responsible  for  his 
preaching  and  teaching  to  himself  alone.'  When  the 
enactment  containing  those  provisions  was  discussed 
in  the  Great  Council,  M.  Carteret  and  his  colleagues 
avowed  that  their  object  was  the  suppression  of  Or- 
thodoxy, and  the  triumph  of  free  thought;  and,  as  the 
law  was  subsequently  sanctioned  by  the  popular  vote, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  misrepresented 
the  views  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  older  ministers 
still  preserve  some  remnants  of  Orthodoxy ;  but  nearly 
every  minister  elected  since  1874  is  either  an  avowed 
agnostic  or  a  declared  opponent  of  Christianity.  The 
Church  is  a  chaos  of  doctrines:  there  are  as  many 
opinions  as  parishes;  the  old  and  new  pastors  have 
nothing  in  common,  not  even  a  belief  in  God.  The 
presence  of  a  few  orthodox  ministers,  instead  of  leav- 
ening the  mass,  serves  only  to  intensify  the  evil.  The 
city  churches  are  supplied  by  a  succession^  minis- 
ters some  of  whom  preach  a  diluted  gospel,  while  oth- 
ers denounce  all  religion  as  superstition.  That  which 
one  man  builds  up  another  pulls  down.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  people  are  sinking  into  a  condition 
of  cynical  indifferentism.  They  not  only  believe  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  religion :  they  doubt  if  there  be 
truth  in  anything,  look  upon  belief  as  the  mark  of  an 
inferior  understanding,  and  regard  'religious  manifes- 
tations' with  as  much  horror  as  that  with  which  their 
Puritan  ancestors  regarded  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass." 


Death  of  the   Pounder  of   the  Sisters  of 
the  Humility  of  Mary. 


WE  regret  exceedingly  to  chronicle  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  John  Begel,  a  learned  and  holy 
priest  of  the  diocese  of  Cleveland,  well  known  as 
the  author  of  several  instructive  and  edifying  books, 
and  as  the  founder  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Humility 
of  Mary,  a  community  which  has  numerous  houses 
throughout  the  West,  and  which  is  everywhere  held 
in  the  highest  esteem.  The  sad  event  occurred 
on  the  23d  ult.  Four  years  ago  the  venerable 
deceased  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  was  ever 
afterwards  incapacitated  from  priestly  functions; 
however,  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
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diphtheria.  The  remains  of  the  lamented  priest, 
over  which  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Gilmour  preached 
a  most  impressive  sermon,  were  accompanied  to 
their  last  resting  place  by  a  large  number  of  the 
reverend  clergy,  who  held  their  deceased  confrere 
in  great  esteem.  The  following  brief  sketch  of 
Father  Hegel's  career  is  from  the  Catholic  Universe  : 

"Father  Begel  was  born  at  Urimcnil.  Vosges, 
France,  April  5,  1817.  Having  finished  his  ecclesi- 
astical studies  in  the  seminary  at  Saint  Di6,  he  was 
ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Jerphanion.  December  18, 
1841.  who  sent  him  as  assistant  to  the  Cur6  of  Epinal 
(1841-45)  and  of  Charmes  (1845-46).  He  then  held 
the  position  of  cure"  of  the  parish  of  Laitre,  near  Nancy, 
till  April,  1861.  Meanwhile  (1854)  he  established  a 
religious  community  of  Sisters  under  title  of  the  '  Hu- 
mility of  Mary,'  whose  ecclesiastical  Superior  he  was 
•up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  July,  1864.  on  invitation 
from  the  lamented  Bishop  Rappe,  Father  Begel  es- 
tablished a  house  of  his  community  at  New  Bedford, 
Lawrence  County,  Pa.  By  special  agreement,  the 
community  was  attached  to  the  diocese  of  Cleveland, 
placed  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  thereof^  and, 
under  the  prudent  and  wise  direction  of  its  founder, 
has  grown  to  its  present  flourishing  condition.  Father 
Begel  was  a  most  exemplary  priest  and  a  man  of 
varied  and  profound  learning.  The  several  works  he 
wrote,  among  them  '  The  Way  of  the  Cross,'  and  a 
4  History  of  Lorraine,'  show  the  author  a  writer  of  rare 
ability.  Besides  these  works  published,  he  has  left  a 
large  amount  of  '  Notes,'  which  to  a  scholar  would 
prove  a  precious  treasure  of  historical  and  literary 
-worth.  With  all  his  talents  and  acquirements,  Father 
Begel  had  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  Affable,  genial, 
hospitable,  his  friendship  was  prized,  his  society  sought 
by  all  who  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meetiYig  him.  May 
he  rest  in  peace!" 


Catholic  Notes 


Who  has  not  heard  of  Eton,  the  literary  gate- 
way to  King's  College,  Cambridge;  the  Alma 
Mater  of  Walpole  and  Bolingbroke,  of  Camden 
and  Lyttleton,  of  Gray  and  Canning,  of  Wel- 
lington and  Derby?  But  who  knows  that  orig- 
inally Eton  was  a  Catholic  college,  founded  in 
1440  "in  honour  of  Our  Blessed  Ladye,"  by  King 
Henry  VI  of  pious  Catholic  memory?  Yet  such 
is  the  fact  mentioned  in  its  foundation  charter, 
•  and  most  artistically  commemorated  in  one  of  its 
most  extensive  confirmations  of  property  and  priv- 
ileges written  in  1445.  The  latter  is  illuminated 
on  parchment  by  William  Abell,  and  is  a  most 
interesting  example  of  early  English  art. 

The  remembrance  of  Eton's  Catholic  origin  is 
.kept  alive  to  this  day  by  its  present  college  seal, 


which  represents  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  with  the  royal  arms  beneath  her.  The 
design  of  it  was  adopted  in  1474.  The  original 
seal  of  Eton  College  likewise  represented  the  As- 
sumption of  Our  I^ady.  The  College  arms  were 
under  her  feet,  and  kneeling  on  the  right  was  its 
royal  founder,  Henry  the  Sixth.  The  main  feature 
of  the  arms  of  Eton  arc  three  lilies.  Nor  are  they 
the  heraldic  fleurs  de-lis,  but  the  natural  flowers. 
"May  they  not  be  symbolical  of  the  spotless 
virginity  of  our  Ladye  before  childbirth,  in  child- 
birth, and  after  childbirth?"  asks  Mr.  Waterton, 
from  whose  beautiful  work,  "  Pietas  Mariana  Bri- 
tannic a,"  we  have  gathered  some  of  these  details. 
The  painstaking  author  reproduces  a  fac  simile  of 
the  seal,  the  inscription  of  which  reads  as  follows : 
Sigi/htm  Commune  prapositi  et  Collegii  regalis 
Bcata  Maria:  de  Eton.  How  Catholic  !  God 
grant  that  "  Our  Blessed  Ladye  of  Eton  "  be  some 
day  put  again  in  possession  of  her  inheritance. 


The  editor  of  a  newspa[>er  at  Posen,  Germany, 
has  been  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment 
for  publishing  an  address  congratulating  Cardinal 
Ledochowski  on  his  birthday. 


The  Fathers  of  the  Assumption,  expelled  from 
France  and  finding  a  refuge  at  Osuna  in  Spain, 
where  they  have  established  a  novitiate,  proposed 
to  make  the  pilgrimage  of  St.  James  of  Com- 
postella.  This  pilgrimage  was  formerly  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  world  next  to  that  of  Rome  and 
Jerusalem,  but  of  late  years  it  has  almost  fallen 
into  disuse. 

Father  Bailly,  the  Superior,  asked  the  blessing 
of  the  Holy  Father  and  a  plenary  indulgence  for 
the  pilgrims.  To  his  surprise,  Leo  XIII  granted 
these  favors  only  on  condition  that  the  pilgrimage 
should  be  made  on  foot,  the  pilgrims  living  on 
alms  as  they  went.  However,  a  journey  of  a 
hundred  leagues  on  foot  was  not  a  matter  to  ter- 
rify these  apostolic  men,  since  its  object  was  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  an  Apostle,  and  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  exhorted  them  to  make  it.  Leaving  behind 
him  seven  or  eight  novices,  whose  health  unfitted 
them  for  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  Father  Bailly 
set  out  with  the  others,  twenty-five  in  number. 
They  walked  two  by  two,  in  silence,  with  the 
pilgrim's  staff  in  hand,  the  cross  at  their  head, 
praying  for  the  Church,  for  Spain  and  France, 
and  offering  their  fatigues  in  reparation  of  the  sins 
and  impiety  of  mankind.  They  were  everywhere 
received  in  triumph ;  the  Government  itself  issued 
an  order  directing  the  civil  authorities  to  protect 
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the  pilgrims.  One  of  the  Bishops  said  to  Father 
Bailly :  "  Your  pilgrimage  does  more  good  where 
you  pass  than  a  mission."  At  Compostella  espec- 
ially the  reception  was  magnificent. 

Providence  watched  over  the  pilgrims  in 
manner  that  seemed  almost  miraculous.  Notwith- 
standing the  fatigues  of  the  journey  and  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  they  all  reached  home  in  excellent 
health,  after  fulfilling  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Pope,  for  they  performed  the  whole  journey 
afoot,  and  neither  received  nor  expended  any 
money  by  the  way. 

In  an  editorial  on  the  recent  Brief  of  the  Holy 
Father  exhorting  the  faithful  to  perseverance  in 
the  recitation  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  the  Freeman's 
Journal  makes  the  following  practical  and  sugges- 
tive remarks: 

"  How  grand,  because  so  simple  and  easy,  the 
Devotion  of  the  Rosary !  It  is  a  good  way  to  say  it 
in  church,  but  it  need  not  be  said  in  church;  it  is 
good  to  say  it  kneeling,  but  it  does  not  require  any 
one  to  be  knetling  to  say  it.  If  a  family,  or  a  com- 
pany, are  at  work  wiih  their  fingers,  all  can  join  and 
gain  the  indulgences,  if  one — a  little  child  will  be  very 
good — holds  the  beads  and  takes  the  lead.  And  the 
man  or  the  woman,  and  old  or  young —  walking  the 
streets,  riding  in  the  cars— can  have  the  Rosary  in 
the  hand,  open  or  in  a  pocket,  and  say  the  beads, 
and  gain  the  benefits.  What  a  gracious  and  benefi- 
cent devotion !  " 

A  cable  dispatch  from  Rome  last  week  an- 
nounced the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Louis  E.  Hostlot,  Rector  of  the  American  Col- 
lege. He  had  been  dangerously  ill  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  but  it  was  hoped  that  his  fine 
constitution  would  enable  him  to  ward  off  the  at- 
tack ;  and  it  was  stated  in  recent  issues  of  some 
of  our  foreign  exchanges  that  his  condition  had 
somewhat  improved.  A  relapse  must  have  fol- 
.lowed  very  quickly,  too  severe  to  be  withstood. 

Monsig.  Hostlot  was  born  at  Bedford,  L.  I.,  on 
Nov.  19,  1848;  was  graduated  from  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  College,  New  York,  in  1868,  and  sailed 
for  Rome  the  same  year.  He  was  ordained  priest 
in  1872,  was  made  Vice  President  of  the  American 
College  at  Rome  in  1874,  and  President  in  1877, 
succeeding  Bishop  Chatard.  His  death  will  be 
deeply  mourned  wherever  his  great  worth  was 
known. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  1 


We  quote  the  following  passage  from  an  edi- 
fying letter  of  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Southern 


Kiang-si,  China,  describing  the  trials  and  triumphs 
of  the  Church  in  that  distressed  country:  "  It  is 
a  truly  admirable  sight  to  behold  neophytes  of  a 
day,  knowing  only  two  or  three  Catholic  prayers, 
but  supported  by  a  special  assistance  from  above, 
resisting  all  manner  of  seductions,  and  submitting 
to  be  insulted,  robbed,  cast  into  prison,  and  loaded 
with  blows,  rather  than  renounce  the  truth." 


We  agree  with  the  Morning  Star,  that  "of  all 
the  various  salutations  as  expressed  by  difiVrent 
nations  there  is  none,  in  our  opinion,  so  indica- 
tive of  respect  as  that  of  raising  the  hat,  as  we  see 
it  practised  by  European  and  American  society. 
The  slow  raising  of  the  hat  and  uncovering  the 
head  speaks  solely  of  respect,  a  feeling  which 
dignifies  the  one  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed,  and 
ennobles  him  who  bestows  it. 

"  Very  admirable  also  is  this  mode  of  salutation 
as  practised  by  Catholics  towards  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament. 'Ihe  lifting  of  the  hat  when  passing  a 
church  speaks  loudly  of  faith  and  courtesy,  and  is 
an  act  as  full  of  beauty  as  it  is  of  instruction.  .  .  . 
But  there  are  Catholics  who  fail  to  practise  this 
courtly  reverence,  either  because  they  are  ashamed 
or  because  they -are  ignorant  of  their  duty.  To 
be  ashamed  is  unworthy  of  a  Catholic  gentleman; 
and  he  who  never  fails  to  raise  his  hat  tct-a  lady, 
but  who  neglects  to  do  so  to  the  Unseen  Presence 
on  .our  altars,  is  lacking  in  the  finer  instincts  of 
manhood.  But  there  are,  perhaps,  many  youths 
who  do  not  know  enough  of  Catholic  teachings  to 
make  this  simple  salutation,  so  full  of  respect  and 
faith.  They  pass  and  repass  the  many  churches 
as  unconscious  of  the  One  in  their  midst  as  were 
the  multitudes  who  passed  the  stable  at  Bethlehem 
where  the  Child  who  was  God  lay  in  His  weakness 
and  Omnipotence.  If  every  Catholic  man  and 
boy  would  but  make  this  simple  salutation  when 
passing  a  church,  what  lessons  of  faith  the  world 
might  learn  !  We  say  the  Creed  in  church,  but 
this  practice  is  a  Credo  in  action,  an  act  of  faith 
which  all  men  can  see." 


New  Publications. 


THE    FAMILY'S   DEFENDER   AND    EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW.     Zachary  Montgomery,  Editor  and  Pro- 
prietor. Fruitland,  California.   San  Francisco,  Cal. : 
M.  Flood,  831  Market  St.    $2  a  year. 
This  periodical,  whi<  h  has  now  completed  the 
:hird  year  of  its  existence,  professes  to  make  the 
educational  question  a  specialty,  upon  a  non-sec- 
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tarian  and  non-partisan  basis.  It  is  the  only  pub- 
lication of  its  kind  in  America,  and  commend-, 
itself  to  the  leaders  of  thought  in  all  parties, 
creeds,  and  callings.  Although  the  editor,  the 
Hon.  Zachary  Montgomery,  is  a  Catholic,  he 
takes  his  stand  free  from  all  denominational 
principles^  and  the  readers  of  his  periodical  are 
found  among  the  followers  of  various  creeds 
throughout  the  United  States — the  majority  of 
them  being  non-Catholics,  and  not  less  zealous 
than  Mr.  Montgomery  himself  in  the  cause  he 
advocates. 

On  the  educational  question  especially,  The 
Family's  Defender  assumes  an  aggressive  attitude 
and  strenuously  advocates  a  reform.  Criticising 
an  article  of  Judge  Tourgee's  on  "National  Edu- 
cation," in  whuh  it  is  assumed  that  the  present 
system  of  common  school  education  tends  to  the 
prevention  of  time,  Mr.  Montgomery  quotes  the 
Census  returns  to  prove  that  where  educational 
facilities  are  the  greatest  criminals  are  most  nu- 
merous, and  that  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
common  school  education  advances  crime  ad- 
vances. As  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  vice  the 
evil  effects  cannot  be  charged  to  education  itself, 
— to  education  as  it  should  be, — but  to  a  wrong 
system  of  education.  In  commenting  upon  the 
growth  of  time,  insanity,  pauperism,  etc.,  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  thirty  years,  Mr. 
Frederick  H.  Wines,  Special  Census  Agent  of  the 
United  States,  says: 

"  When  we  consider  the  growth  of  our  population 
and  our  material  resources,  we  are  in  danger  of  for- 
getting ihat  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  It  is 
startling  to  know  that  of  50,000.000  of  inhabitants, 
over  400  ooo  are  insane,  idiots,  deaf-mutes,  or  blind, 
or  inmates  of  prisons,  reformatories,  or  poor-houses. 
If  to  these  we  would  add  the  out-door  poor  and  the 
inmates  of  private  charitable  institutions,  the  number 
will  swell  to  nearly  or  quite  half  a  million,  or  one  p^r 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  We  cannot  begin  too 
soon,  or  prosecute  too  vigorously,  the  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  prevalence  of  these  evils,  which  are  like 
a  canker  at  the  heart  of  all  our  prosperity.  Nothing 
can  be  more  important  than  for  us  to  asceitain,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  the  rate  at  which  they  are 
increasing,  and  the  means  of  arresting  their  growth. 
The  subject  is  obscure,  but  in  the  study  of  it  we  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  our  ringer  upon  the  pulse  of 
the  nation." 

During  the  ten  years  from  1870  to  1880,  the 
report  shows  that  while  the  increase  in  population 
has  been  only  30  per  cent.,  the  apparent  increase 
in  the  criminal  and  defective  classes  has  been  a 
little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent., 


showing  a  very  low  grade  of  morality.    We  quote 
Mr.  Montgomery's  statements: 

"  In  1850.  with  a  population  of  23.191,876,  we  had 
only  13,474  prisoners;  but  in  1880.  with  only  a  little 
upward  of  double  the  number  of  inhabitants,  we  had 
59.255  prisoners,  being  considerably  more  than  four 
times  as  many  as  in  1850.  If  we  divide  23,191,876 
(our  entire  population  for  1850)  by  13.474  (our  entire 
number  of  prisoners  for  that  year),  the  result  will  show 
one  pri«oner  to  every  1.721  inhabitants.  But  when 
we  divide  50.155783  four  population  in  1880)  by 
59,255  (the  number  of  prisoners  for  that  year),  it  gives 
us  one  prisoner  for  every  846  inhabitants,  being  more 
than  twice  as  many  prisoners  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion in  1880  as  there  were  in  1850.  Neither  will  it  do 
to  say  that  this  enormous  growth  of  crime  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  influx  of  foreigners,  because  the  figures 
show  that  46,338  of  these  prisoneis  in  1880  were  na- 
tive born,  while  only  12,917  were  foreigners." 

Mr.  Montgomery  says  of  Judge  Tourgee's  ar- 
ticle: 

"  If  the  learned  writer  will  but  consult  the  U.  S. 
Census  reports  fur  1860.  published  just  before  the  late 
war  had  d«>ne  its  work  of  demoralization,  he  will  rind 
that  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (the  very  spot  where 
our  common  school  system  originated  more  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  and  where  there  was 
the  smallest  number  of  native  born  white  illiterate 
people  in  proportion  to  population  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  United  Stairs)  there  was  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  native  born  white  criminals  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  He  will  also  find  that  of  all  the 
original  thirteen  States.  Connecticut,  while  standing 
next  to  Massachusetts  in  the  smallncss  of  the  number 
of  her  native  white  illiterates,  stood  next  also  in  the 
1  irgeness  of  the  number  of  her  native  white  criminals. 
He  will  further  learn  that  Kentucky,  the  illiteracy  of 
whose  white  people  so  excites  his  commiseration  that 
he  insists  on  passing  around  the  Federal  hat  for  her 
educational  benefit,  had  but  one  native  white  criminal 
to  every  5.921  native  white  people,  while  Massachu- 
setts, whose  educational  system  he  would  have  us 
believe  as  an  infallible  preventive  of  crime,  had  within 
her  prison  walls  one  native  white  criminal  for  every 
649  native  white  inhabitants.  And  Connecticut,  ihe 
next  highest  on  the  roll  of  common  school  learning, 
had  one  native  white  criminal  for  every  845  inhabi- 
tants " 

Mr.  Montgomery  also  cites  the  statistics  of 
Louisiana  and  California  to  prove  his  theory, 
showing  that  criminals  had  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  expenditures  for  public 
education.  Which,  as  we  said  before,  goes  to 
show,  that  there  must  be  some  radical  evil  in  our 
s>stem  of  education.  The  facts  and  figures  are 
really  frightful,  and  well  wotthy  the  considera- 
tion of  every  thoughtful  and  right-minded  per- 
son. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

'R.  MILLWOOD  was  still  sit- 
ting in  his  easy-chair  when  his 
gold  repeater  warned  him  that 
it  was  half-past  five.  He  had 
not  slept  during  that  dreadful  night, 
but  now  he  started,  and,  picking 
up  the  manuscript  that  lay  at  his  feet, 
he  carefully  locked  it  in  his  bureau, 
.and  prepared  to  go  to  the  hospital  The  fire 
had  died  out,  and  he  shivered  from  head  to 
foot.  As  he  descended  the  stairs,  he  heard  a 
light  footstep  behind  him.  It  was  Inez. 

"  My  darling,"  he  whispered,  "  what  do 
you  want  ?  How  ill  you  look  !  " 

"  I  have  been  sitting  in  the  poor  blind  boy's 
room.  I  heard  him  moaning  in  his  sleep,  and 
the  poor  dog  whined  so,  that  I  went  to  them. 
The  poor  child  is  awake  now,  and  raving 
about  his  mother.  If  you  are  going  to  the 
hospital,  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  take 
him  with  you,  dear  papa?" 

"Yes,  yes  ;  get  him  ready,  Inez,  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  doctor  said  everything  de- 
pended upon  his  mother  being  kept  perfectly 
quiet;  but  at  the  last,  if —  Yes,  he  must  go 
with  me." 

Inez  soon  returned  with  her  charge,  for  he 
was  already  dressed,  as  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  go  to  bed. 

"Just  to  please  me,"  she  said,  as  she  held 
up  to  her  father  a  cup  of  coffee  she  had  made 
for  him  in  her  own  room. 

"Just  to  please  you!  O  my  Inez!  I  am 
not" — Mr.  Millwood  could  not  utter  the 
words  that  died  on  his  lips — "  not  worthy  of 
your  affection." 

Hastily  swallowing  the  coffee,  he  led — al- 
most carried — Lu  to  the  cab  which  was  wait- 
ing outside.  Arrived  at  the  hospital,  the 
house-surgeon  came  to  him  in  the  waiting- 
room. 


"  There  is  hope,  sir,"  he  said,  "  if  our  pa- 
tient can  be  kept  quiet — free  from  excitement. 
It  will  be  at  some  risk  if  you  see  her  so  early; 
and  this  little  lad  will,  I  fear,  be  a  dangerous 
source  of  mental  disturbance  :  it  might  bring 
on  syncope,  which  is  just  what  we  have  most 
to  fear  in  this  case — " 

Here  the  doctor's  speech  was  cut  short  by 
a  cry  of  anguish  from  Lu.  He  wrung  his 
hands  in  agony,  while  his  fragile  frame  shook 
convulsively. 

"Ah!"  said  the  doctor,  "this  is  what  I 
feared  for  our  poor  patient.  We  lose  many 
inmates  through  these  exhibitions  of  grief  on 
the  part  of  their  friends." 

In  an  -instant  Lu  was  quiet.  He  wiped 
his  swollen  eyes,  and,  seizing  Mr.  Millwood's 
hand,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice :  "  I  will  be  so 
good  if  you  will  let  me  see  ma  mere!" 

"  There's  a  brave  boy  !  "  said  the  doctor, 
patting  Lu  on  the  shoulder.  "  If  you  can  be 
good  and  quiet,  I  have  great  hopes  that  your 
mother  will  recover." 

Led  by  Mr.  Millwood,  Lu  walked  steadily 
up  the  wide  staircase ;  an  occasional  nervous 
twitching  of  the  mouth  alone  betrayed  what 
the  sensitive  child  was  suffering. 

" Ma  mere''  he  said,  softly,  as  Mr.  Mill- 
wood stopped  by  the  bed  where  the  wasted 
form  of  the  boy's  mother  lay. 

"  My  child,"  she  whispered. 

Lu  knelt  down,  and  buried  his  face  in  the 
bedclothes.  His  mother  placed  her  hand  on 
his  head.  "  God  bless  you  !  Try  to  be  good, 
and  He  will  bless  you.  You  will  take  care 
of  him,"  she  added,  looking  wistfully  at  Mr. 
Millwood. 

Her  brother  bent  over  her. 

"  I  will  be  a  father  to  him,"  he  whispered. 
"  Can  you  trust  me  ?  Can  you  for — " 

Mrs.  Le  Breton  placed  her  finger  on  her 
lips.  She  pointed  to  her  child.  "  Never  speak 
of  it.  I  am  so  thankful  we  have  met  once 
more  on  earth,  and  hope  we  shall  meet  also 
in  heaven." 

To  Lu,  who  had  been  present  at  his  father's 
death,  his  mother's  words  sounded  like  a 
knell.  His  whole  frame  quivered. 

"  The  doctor  says  we  had  better  not  stay 
too  long,"  said  Mr.  Millwood,  dreading  every 
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moment  that  Lu  would  break  down.  "We 
will  come  again  soon,  and  then  I  hope  you 
will  be  better,  and  able  to  leave  the  hospi- 
tal." 

Lu  could  not  sec  his  mother  shake  her 
head.  Mother  and  child  clasped  each  other 
in  a  long  embrace,  and  then  Mr.  Millwood 
led  his  little  charge  away.  The  door  of  the 
ward  had  scarcely  closed,  w  hen  the  heroic 
boy  fainted  away. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  is  sunset.  A  flood  of  golden  light  il- 
lumines the  windows  of  a  stately  mansion 
standing  in  one  of  those  beautiful  parks  one 
sees  only  in  England.  The  tones  of  a  magnif- 
icent organ  come  floating  on  the  light  breeze 
that  tempers  the  heat  of  a  lovely  evening  in 
June.  A  skilful  hand  strikes  those  chords. 
Beneath  a  grand  old  oak,  a  lady  is  reclining 
on  an  invalid-chair.  Her  features  bear  traces 
of  much  suffering,  but  they  bear  also  the  im- 
press of  perfect  peace  and  resignation.  She 
looks  up  lovingly  at  a  young  girl,  who,  as 
she  places  a  shawl  on  the  invalid's  shoulders, 
warns  her  that  the  dew  will  soon  be  falling, 
and  it  will  be  best  to  go  indoors. 

"Hark,  Inez!"  said  Mrs.  Le  Breton  (for 
it  is  she):  "they  are  chanting  the  Te  Denm. 
It  will  not  hurt  me  to  stay  until  it  is  finished, 
darling.  Go  in  and  join  them." 

Inez  was  gone  in  an  instant,  and  her  aunt 
heard  her  take  up  the  third  verse.  Now 
came  a  chorus  of  voices, — men,  women,  and 
children,  chanting  with  a  precision, and  blend- 
ing so  harmoniously,  that  few  well-trained 
choirs  could  excel.  Lu  chanted  the  last 
-  verse :  In  fe,  Domine,  spcravi:  non  confundar 
in  ceternnm. 

"In  Thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  hoped:  let  me 
not  be  confounded  forever,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Le  Breton,  fervently,  tears  of  joy  gathering 
in  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Millwood  had  been  quietly  observing 
her,  concealed  from  her  view  by  a  branch  of 
the  old  oak. 

"  Oh,  that  g^rand  old  hymn ! "  said  his  sister, 
as  he  now  joined  her.  "I  seem  to  feel  a 
foretaste  of  heaven." 

"But  how  did  Lu  get  all  these  singers?" 


said  Mr.  Millwood  to  Inez,  as  she  now  came 
up  to  them. 

"I  cannot  imagine;  but  there  are  at  least 
fifty  in  the  organ  chamber." 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  must  explain  it  all," 
said  Mrs.  Le  Breton.  "You  remember  you 
told  Lu  he  might  invite  any  number  of 
friends  he  liked, .rich  or  poor,  to  come  here, 
if  the  cottage  would  not  hold  them,  and  that 
he  might  also  give  lessons  in  the  music- room 
to  any  of  the  villagers.  So  he  was  going  to 
ask  you  to  let  him  invite  some  of  the  musical 
element  in  the  village  to  have  tea  on  the 
lawn  next  week.  As  we  supposed  you  were 
all  going  out  this  evening,  Lu  thought  he 
would  have  a  rehearsal  of  some  sacred  music 
he  wished  his  rustic  pupils  to  perform  on  the 
occasion  as  a  surprise  to  you.  And  he  teaches 
them  intelligently :  they  can  all  read  music. 
Of  course  I  help  him.  I  read  a  page  to  him, 
and  he  plays  it  at  once,  while  his  memory  is 
so  retentive  that  he  rarely  requires  it  to  be 
repeated.  To-morrow  week  will  be  his  birth- 
day. He  will  be  fourteen,  and  Inez  will  be 
nineteen,"  added  Mrs.  Le  Breton,  looking  up 
at  her  niece,  whose  arm  was  thrown  fondly 
round  her  aunt's  neck.  "It  seems,  Charlie, 
that  the  two  young  people  had  arranged  to 
have  these  amateur  singers  to  tea,  to  celtbrate 
their  birthday." 

"Anything  the  young  people  like  is  always 
agreeable  to  me,"  replied  Mr.  Millwood,  as 
he  assisted  Mrs.  Le  Breton  to  get  into  her 
basket-perambulator  that  was  to  convey  her 
home.  "Ah!  here  come  Spain,  France,  and 
Germany  to  meet  us!"  he  added,  as  Mrs. 
Raymond  and  the  little  blind  musician  ad- 
vanced towards  them.  The  majestic  old  lady's 
hand  rested  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  and  the 
German  terrier  walked  by  his  master's  side, 
— the  dog  was  his  shadow :  it  never  left  him. 

"  I  never  heard  the  Te  Dcitm  better  chanted 
in  the  Cathedral  in  Madrid,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Raymond  to  Inez,  as  Lu  joined  his  mother; 
"but  I  must  not  tell  him  so." 

"  I  often  wonder  how  Aunt  Albinia  became 
so  poor,"  said  Inez,  "and  how  papa  came  to 
lose  sight  of  her.  I  once  asked  him  the  rea- 
son, but  he  became  so  agitated  that  I  was 
vexed  with  myself  for  having  done  so." 
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"We  have  both  been  wondering  about  the 
same  thing,  child.  One  thing  I  will  tell  you 
now,  and  then  we  will  never  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject again.  Your  father  told  me  his  sister 
had  made  him  promise  solemnly  that  he 
would  never  reveal  the  circumstances  of  her 
past  life.  That  the  poverty  in  which  he  found 
her  was  not  the  result  of  any  fault  of  hers, 
nor  of  her  husband's,  he  assured  me.  That 
your  father  respects  as  well  as  loves  his  sister, 
we  have  daily  proofs ;  and  also  that  he  loves 
her  child  next  to  his  own  Inez.  I  sometimes 
wonder  you  are  not  a  little  jealous." 

"Ah !  you  know  I  am  not,  dear  aunt.  If 
Lu  were  my  own  brother  I  could  not  love 
him  better." 

Mr.  Millwood  went  home  with  his  sister, 
wheeling  her  perambulator  himself.  In  the 
deepening  twilight  a  few  pale  stars  glim- 
mered in  the  deep  blue  of  the  cloudless  sky. 
The  soft  air  was  laden  with  the  scented  breath 
of  the  wild  rose  and  the  honeysuckle,  as  the 
brother  and  sister  passed  down  the  narrow 
lane  that  led  from  the  Park  to  St.  Cecilia's 
Cottage. 

" How  peaceful,  how  happy  I  feel  to-night! 
And  this  is  all  your  doing,  dear  Charlie,"  said 
Mrs.  Le  Breton. 

"  Nothing  pains  me  more  than  when  you 
thank  me,  dear  Albinia.  Even  if  I  had  no 
occasion  to  make  reparation,  I  am  only  God's 
almoner,  bound  to  dispense  the  wealth  which 
I  have  acquired  to  those  who  have  a  right  to 
share  it" 

"And  nothing  pains  me  more  than  when 
you  refer  to  the  past,  dear  brother.  Let  us 
agree  to  speak  of  it  no  more." 

"Amen,"  replied  Mr.  Millwood,  as  he  pulled 
up  the  perambulator  before  the  pretty,  white 
cottage  that  had  been  the  home  of  Mrs.  Le 
Breton  and  Lu  from  the  time  she  had  left 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital  as  a  convalescent,  six 
years  before.  It  was  a  gift  from  Mr.  Mill- 
wood, together  with  an  annuity  for  life.  He 
would  have  lavished  more  upon  his  sister, 
but  she  would  not  accept  it ;  nothing  more 
could  make  her  happier.  He  had  given  her 
her  "lowly,  thatched  cottage  again."  For 
renewed  health  and  strength,  Mrs.  Le  Breton 
would  have  been  thankful,  if  it  had  been  the 


will  of  God  to  grant  it;  but  she  bore  the 
weakness  which  is  so  trying  to  an  active 
mind,  with  a  patience  that  told  of  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  within  that  fragile  frame. 

"Ah!  there  are  Lu  and  Bunnie  arrived 
before  us,"  said  Mr.  Millwood,  as  he  assisted 
his  sister  to  alight  from  the  perambulator, 
and  the  dog  came  bounding  down  the  gar- 
den walk.  "  And  here  is  Hayes ;  so  good- 
bye!" 

"God  bless  you,  Charlie!" 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


A  Brave  and  Humane  Lad. 

The  following  story  illustrates  the  truth 
of  a  well-known  maxim,  that  humanity  is  al- 
ways linked  with  bravery. 

Three  lads,  named  Beer,  Bean,  and  Williams, 
were  taking  a  walk  on  the  Western  Heights 
at  Dover,  England,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
when  they  saw  lying  on  the  bottom  of  a  trench 
in  the  fortifications  a  poor  dog  looking  as  if 
dead.  It  was,  however,  still  alive,  as  tbey  dis- 
covered on  watching  it  closely  when  Beer 
spoke  to  it,  for  then  its  eye  moved  and  its. 
tail  wagged  faintly.  Beer  at  once  resolved 
upon  descending  into  the  trench  to  save  the 
poor  animal.  Having  procured  an  old  clothes- 
line, he  fastened  it  around  his  waist,  and  his 
companions  lowered  him  down  from  the  top 
of  the  rampart  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
which  is  sixty  feet  deep.  Beer,  who  is  only 
seventeen  years  of  age,  showed  no  timidity 
while  performing  this  perilous  self-imposed 
task,  but  he  was  much  surprised  and  deeply 
affected  on  finding  the  dying  dog  was  tied  to 
a  log  with  a  string  which  passed  eight  times 
round  its  body.  The  captive,  who  at  once 
regarded  him  as  a  deliverer,  was  soon  raised 
to  the  top  by  means  of  the  clothes-line,  and 
Beer  was. afterwards  drawn  up  by  his  com- 
panions. The  poor  animal  was  bruised  and 
nearly  starved  to  death,  but  it  is  now  doing 
well.  Beer  has  become  a  local  hero,  and 
has  received  a  certificate  of  honor  from  the 
R.  S.  P.  C.  A.,  handed  to  him  by  General 
Newdigate,  and  the  other  lads  were  also  re- 
warded, 
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Regina  Sacratissimi  Rosarii.* 


BY    THE    REV.    MATTHEW    RUSSELL,   S.    |. 


•  nUEEN  OF  THE  HOLY  ROSARY! 
*+*  Thee  as  our  Queen  we  greet, 
And  lay  our  lowly,  loving  prayers, 

Like  roses,  at  thy  feet. 
Would  that  these  blossoms  of  our  souls 

Were  far  more  fair  and  sweet ! 

Queen  of  the  Joyful  Mysteries  ! 

Glad  news  God's  envoy  bore. 
The  Baptist's  mother  thou  dost  tend  ; 

Angels  thy  Babe  adore, 
Whom  with  two  doves  thou  ransomest — 

Lost,  He  is  found  once  more. 

Queen  of  the  Sorrowful  Mysteries ! 

Christ  'mid  the  olives  bled. 
Scourged  at  the  pillar,  crowned  with  thorns, 

Beneath  His  Cross  He  sped 
Up  the  steep  hill ;  and  there  once  more 

Thine  arms  embraced  Him — dead  ! 

<,)ueen  of  the  Glorious  Mysteries! 

Christ  from  the  tomb  has  flown, 
Has  mounted  to  the  highest  heaven, 

And  sent  His  Spirit  down  ; 
And  soon  He  raises  thee  on  high, 

To  wear  thy  heavenly  crown. 


•Our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  on  Christmas 
live,  1883,  issued  a  Brief  ordering  the  insertion  of 
this  title  in  the  Litany  of  Loreto,  last  of  all  the  beau- 
tiful series  of  invocations.  The  epithet  is  sacratis- 
simi,  not  sanctissimi.  "Queen  of  the  most  sacred 
Rosary  "  would,  perhaps,  be  a  more  exact  translation ; 
but  "Queen  of  the  Holy  Rosary"  will  spring  more 
from  our  hearts  and  lips. 
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Queen  of  the  Holy  Rosary ! 

We,  too,  have  joys  and  woes. 
May  they,  like  thine,  to  glory  lead  ! 

May  labor  earn  repose, 
And  may  life's  sorrows  and  life's  joy* 

Tn  heavenly  glory  close  ! 


The  Blue  Moselle. 


"  In  the  starry  light 

Of  a  summer's  night 
On  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Moselle.' 

N  making  what  is  technically  called 
the  "tour  of  Europe"  in  these  latter 
days,  many  travellers  simply  go  over 
the  well-worn  and  oft-described  ways,  with- 
out making  any  detour  from  the  beaten  track. 
To  those  who  make  but  a  flying  visit  abroad, 
and  have,  perhaps,  only  three  months  for 
their  trip,  these  by-ways  must  remain  unvis- 
ited;  and  those  who  go  simply  to  "do  Eu- 
rope," and  to  say  that  they  have  "done  it,' 
places  not  prominent  in  the  guide-books  will 
afford  them  no  attraction. 

When  our  party  reached  Coblentz  for  the 
second  time,  it  was  in  the  channing  month 
of  May,  the  season  far  more  advanced  than 
in  our  own  country  in  the  same  latitude.  The 
refrain  of  a  song  we  had  often  sung  in  our 
youth  was  ringing  in  our  ears  from  the  time 
we  knew  we  were  approaching  the  Moselle 
country,  and  we  determined  to  see  for  our- 
selves "the  banks  of  the  Blue  Moselle." 

Just  here,  where  still  flourishes  the  ancient 
city  of  Coblentz, — a  fortified  position  even  in 
old  Roman  times, — is  the  meeting  or  conflu- 
ence of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle, — the  name 
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of  the  city  signifying  confluence.  Coblentz 
stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  while 
directly  opposite,  on  the  other  side,  rises 
that  most  celebrated  fortress  Ehrenbreitstein 
(broad  stone  of  honor),  splendid  in  itself,  and 
well  repaying  the  trouble  of  ascending  the 
height, — in  olden  times  reached  by  nearly  six 
hundred  steps,  but  now  accessible  to  all  by 
road. 

This  elevation  affords  a  view  unsurpassed 
for  beauty  even  in  the  whole  length  of  that 
noble  river,  the  Rhine.  Here  can  be  seen 
better  than  from  any  other  position  the  mouth 
of  the  Moselle,  and  the  grand  stone  bridge, 
first  built  in  1344,  which  spans  this  river  with 
its  fourteen  arches,  while  a  bridge  of  boats 
crosses  the  Rhine  just  before  Coblentz.  The 
parting  of  this  bridge  of  boats,  to  let  through 
the  strange,  immense  rafts  from  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Rhine,  carrying  whole  families, 
cooking-stove  and  all,  to  the  sea,  was  a  con- 
stant and  ever-interesting  study. 

We  took  leave  of  the  dear  old  Cathedral  of 
Coblentz  (St.  Castor)  after  morning  Mass,  de- 
lighted again  to  see  something  ancient.  It 
was  founded  in  863,  and  here  it  is  said  the 
descendants  of  Charlemagne  met  to  divide 
the  empire.  The  marble  floors  are  worn  into 
hollows  by  the  footsteps  of  many  generations. 
The  relics  of  St.  Castor  are  preserved  in  this 
church,  and  much  venerated  by  the  people. 
(Can  any  reader  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  tell  us 
of  St.  Castor,  since  we  are  not  able  to  find 
his  name  in  the  Breviary  or  Butler's  Lives 
of  the  Saints  ?)  The  very  old  pulpit  is  beau- 
tifully carved  in  stone,  with  the  figures  of  the 
Apostles  and  other  saints  in  bass-relief;  many 
tombs  of  interest,  and  other  treasures  of  hal- 
lowed memory  are  seen  within  these  walls. 
We  knew  that  saints  had  knelt  there,  and 
that  it  was  a  veritable  shrine. 

At  noon  we  took  the  boat  which  was  to 
carry  us  up  the  Moselle.  The  craft  was  small, 
queer,  and  inconvenient ;  it  would  hardly  be 
thought  worthy  to  serve  on  our  smallest  ferry. 
Hen-  wi-  would  say  that  the  Blue  Moselle 
and  the  "beautiful  blue  Danube"  are  misno- 
mers, so  far  as  we  have  seen.  At  certain  sea- 
sons, under  some  special  circumstances,  there 
may  be  a  tinge  of  blue  in  these  waters,  but 


never  like  the  upper  Rhone,  which  is  always 
of  a  sparkling  sapphire  tint.  The  Moselle 
rises  in  the  northeastern  part  of  France,  and 
more  than  half  its  tortuous  course  is  in  that 
country ;  it  winds  in  the  most  incredible  man- 
ner through  its  entire  length.  The  distance 
between  Coblentz  and  Treves  is  fifty-seven 
miles  by  land,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  by 
the  river.  After  sailing  in  one  direction  long 
hours,  we  turned  a  corner  and  went  in  the 
opposite  direction  as  many  hours,  to  find  we 
were  (across  the  land)  only  six  or  eight  miles 
from  where  we  started.  It  is  quite  safe  to  walk 
across  the  arms  of  land,  and  meet  the  boat  on 
the  other  side,  and  well  worth  the  experiment 
for  the  beauties  to  be  seen.  The  sail  is  per- 
fectly charming;  the  river  being  deep  and 
narrow,  the  boat  goes  quite  near  the  shore, 
and  one  has  a  distinct  sight  of  the  villages 
and  their  surroundings. 

It  was  the  season  of  the  semi-annual  wash- 
ing ;  for,  like  most  of  the  Germans  in  their 
own  country, .this  important  part  of  house- 
keeping is  done  only  in  spring  and  autumn. 
That  weekly  disturber  of  our  comfort^'  wash- 
ing day,"  is  relegated  to  "washing  week," 
and  comes  only  twice  in  the  year;  but  what 
a  store  of  clothes  they  must  have  on  hand ! 
The  ground  about  the  houses  and  in  the 
fields  was  literally  covered  with  the  family 
wardrobe,  besides  thousands  of  yards  of 
newly- woven  cloth,  the  winter's  work  of  these 
thrifty  housewives.  Groups  of  women  were 
watching  this  linen,  and  sprinkling  the  whole 
with  water  from  a  watering-pot,  singing  and 
laughing  the  while  in  greet  glee. 

In  these  small  towns  and  hamlets  along 
the  banks,  the  houses  nestle  about  the  moss- 
grown  church,  as  chickens  nestle  around 
their  mother, — the  steeple  with  its  crowning 
cross,  or  shining  image,  rising  in  the  midst,  a 
living,  loving  protector.  Behind  the  villages, 
the  bluffs  rise,  steep,  precipitous,  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  often  castle-crowned,  with 
a  legend  for  each  old  feudal  fortification  quite 
as  interesting,  if  not  as  well  known,  as  those 
of  the  Rhine.  These  cliffs,  all  over  their  ap- 
parently inaccessible  sides,  are  covered  with 
grape-vines,  the  lower  Moselle  wine  being 
famous  among  the  lighter  European  wines. 
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The  persons  who  cultivate  these  dizzy  heights 
must  have  some  way  to  hold  themselves  from 
slipping  while  they  work. 

Wayside  shrines  are  often  seen  through 
this  Catholic  region.  A  large  crucifix,  or  a 
statue  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  is  visible  in  an 
embowered  shrine  near  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  church  perched  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  river  bluff,  with  the  Sta- 
tions of  our  Lord's  Passion  at  intervals  leading 
to  it ;  leaving  us  to  wonder  how  the  people 
ever  contrived  to  go  from  Station  to  Station, 
or  to  reach  the  top.  Not  yet  ashamed  of 
their  faith  are  these  good  Germans.  Now 
and  then,  through  the  hills,  we  would  get  a 
peep  into  a  country  beyond,  and  occasionally 
a  tumbling,  roaring  waterfall  would  find  its 
way  to  the  river.  All  along,  bordering  this 
attractive  stream,  as  well  as  the  paths  leading 
over  the  cliffs,  hung  the  golden  masses  of  the 
beautiful  yellow  laburnum  ;  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  and  hawthorn  blossoms,  too,  shed 
their  fragrance  abroad,  by  their  abundance 
signifying  that  they  were  on  their  native 
heath,  and  growing  wild  through  this  whole 
region. 

The1  irrepressible  American  from  the  United 
States  was  on  the  boat,  coming  from  Chicago, 
where  he  had  made  himself  an  American 
citizen,  with  position  and  wealth, — returned 
now  to  his  native  village,  among  these  vine- 
clad  hills,  to  take  a  last  look  at  his  old  home, 
after  a  busy  life  of  many  years  in  our  busy 
country.  To  him  everything  was  changed: 
"so  dull,  so  slow,"  he  said,  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  live  again  in  Europe.  How- 
ever, in  his  search  for  wealth,  he  had  not 
(like  too  many  who  come  to  our  shores)  lost 
his  faith  ;  he  proclaimed  himself  a  Catholic, 
and  rejoiced  much  in  the  freedom  of  the 
Church  in  his  adopted  country.  He  told  us 
of  the  deprivations  of  these  poor  people 
through  the  injustice  and  persecution  of  the 
.German  Government, — many  parishes  for 
years  without  the  ministrations  of  their  pas- 
tors ;  he  gave  us  a  graphic  description  of  the 
people  assembled  in  their  churches,  where 
they  were  deprived  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and 
teaching  theirjchildren  faithfully,  and  singing 
the  litanies  together,  weeping  and  praying 


that  the  good  God  would  bring  back  their 
priests ;  that  many  who  were  suffering  this 
deprivation  would  go  many  miles  to  obtain 
the  Sacraments,  and  the  dying  were  often 
left  without  this  best  blessing ;  and  then  he 
waxed  eloquent  in  the  matter,  and  gloried  in 
the  unity  of  the  Catholics  in  Germany,  and 
was  sure  Bismarck  would  have  "to  back 
down,"  as  he  expressed  it.  He  informed  us 
that  castles  could  be  bought  cheap  on  this 
river;  he  had  one  offered  to  him  for  two 
hundred  dollars,  a  tolerably  well-kept  old 
ruin.  He  said  "  it  would  not  be  a  bad  place 
to  summer  in";  but  that  he  preferred  the 
streets  of  New  York  or  Chicago.  The  Prus- 
sians at  that  time  were  building  a  railroad 
through  these  passes;  most  wonderfully  en- 
gineered (since  completed),  our  friend  told  us 
"  it  was  to  cost  a  mint  of  money,  and  was  to 
carry  troops  into  the  very  heart  of  France." 
It  was  Saturday  afternoon  when  we  took 
passage  in  the  boat,  and  at  sundown  we  pro- 
posed to  remain  over  Sunday,  if  possible,  to 
hear  Mass,  and  to  look  more  intimately  on 
these  people.  We  got  off  the  boat  at  Cho- 
chem,  one  of  the  few  towns  that  had  a  steam- 
boat landing.  What  was  our  surprise  to  find 
that  the  vessel  remained  here  also  over  night? 
Our  inn  was  plain,  but  comfortable  and  clean. 
We  arose  with  the  Angelus  bell,  and  found, 
to  our  great  joy,  that  this  parish  still  retained 
its  venerable  priest.  The  church  at  that  early 
hour  was  literally  packed  with  women  and 
children.  Over  two  hundred  of  these  chil- 
dren made  their  First  Communion, — a  most 
impressive  sight,  remembering  as  we  did  the 
condition  of  the  country.  The  little  ones  ap- 
proached the  altar-railing  two  by  two,  with 
folded  hands  and  downcast  eyes,  each  making 
two  low  genuflexions  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. Their  dress  was  of  the  plainest, — no 
furbelows  or  flounces,  no  artificial  flowers  or 
jewelry;  only  the  long  white  veil  upon  the 
girls,  and  a  white  bow  pinned  to  the  jacket 
of  the  boys.  Who  could  forget,  in  the  hush 
and  solemnity  of  the  time,  to  pray  that  every 
child  might  make  a  good  Communion  ? 

The  services  began  with  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  During  the  first  part  of 
the  Mass,  the  choir  and  children  sang  antiph- 
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onally;  from  the  Creed  to  the  Consecration, 
the  children  intoned  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  one  of  their  number  leading.  After 
Mass  the  children  came  again  around  the 
altar,  and  received  from  the  priest  what  we 
took  to  be  a  certificate  of  their  First  Com- 
munion ;  and  then,  still  standing  there,  they 
sang  a  lovely  German  hymn  of  praise  to 
God  for  the  great  gift  they  had  that  day  re- 
ceived. 

On  our  return  to  the  hotel,  we 'questioned 
our  landlord  as  to  the  absence  of  the  fathers 
and  brothers  from  the  church ;  he  replied : 
"  Oh,  the  men  do  go  :  they  crowd  the  church 
at  High  Mass  some  hours  later."  Our  break- 
fast over,  we  resolved  to  do  something  in 
the  way  of  exploring,  and,  by  a  steep  road 
through  the  vineyards,  we  took  the  direction 
of  the  castle  which  towers  above  the  town. 
It  is  a  most  imposing  mediaeval  structure, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Archbishops  of 
Treves.  The  noble  old  ruin  when  we  saw 
it  was  undergoing  restoration,  having  been 
bought  cheap  by  some  tailor,  or  possibly 
banker,  from  Coblentz,  who  was  trying  to 
modernize  it,  decorating  it  in  fantastic  style 
with  coats  of  arms  and  monograms.  Twelve 
or  fourteen  turrets  rise  from  the  main  build- 
ing. Oh,  if  these  stones  could  speak,  would 
they  not  a  "tale  unfold"! 

It  was  a  hard  tug  over  the  bluffs  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  then  again  a  matter  of  eighty 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  castle  ;  but  the  enchant- 
ing view  of  the  country,  with  a  t-ight  of  the 
snake-like  river  twisting  and  turning  through 
these  hills,  repaid  us  for  our  labor.  From 
that  height,  so  serene  and  clear  was  the  at- 
mosphere, we  heard  distinctly  the  bell  sound- 
ing for  Consecration  from  the  church  below, 
and  the  music  of  the  Mass  was  borne  on  the 
gentle  breeze  to  our  listening  ears.  Contin- 
uing our  walk,  we  found  that  up  and  beyond 
these  hills  that  mark  the  course  of  the  river 
were  large  fields  and  plains  covered  with  the 
rich  verdure  of  early  springing  grain,  fine 
fruit  orchards,  apples,  pears,  and  cherries, 
just  putting  forth  their  blossoms;  magnificent 
old  trees,  among  which  we  specially  noticed 
the  English  walnut,  the  largest  we  have  seen 
out  of  England.  One  vineyard,  with  growing 


vines,  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
inches  with  paving  stones, — not  a  speck  of 
soil  to  be  seen;  but  the  strong,  healthy  vines, 
already  four  feet  high,  came  up  through 
these  stones  with  abundance  of  leaves  and 
promise  of  bloom.  Somewhere  we  had  heard 
that  grapes  grown  among  stones,  or  against  a 
stone  wall,  gave  to  the  wine  a  richer  and  more 
mellow  flavor.  In  what  a  state  of  delicious 
perfume  this  country  must  be  during  the  time 
of  the  blossoming  of  grapes ! 

We  were  forcibly  impressed  by  the  perfect 
stillness  of  the  streets  when  we  returned  to 
the  village;  not  a  person  to  be  seen, — all  lis- 
tening to  the  sermon. 

As  we  renewed  our  journey  by  boat,  we 
noticed  that  this  river,  unlike  most  streams,  is 
quite  as  wide  after  fifty  miles  as  it  was  at  its 
mouth,  but  all  along  a  panorama  of  enchant- 
ing view*.  The  little  steamboat  was  managed 
in  a  very  un-American  fashion ;  for  it  brought 
the  engine  and  paddle-wheels  to  a  standstill 
whenever  a  small  boat  came  near  (loaded,  as 
they  often  were,  with  family  stores),  lest  the 
larger  craft  should  swamp  the  lesser, — a  right 
neighborly  act,  which  we  never  had  the  good 
luck  to  see  in  American  waters. 

As  we  approached  Treves,  the  oldest  city 
in  Northern  Europe,  the  banks  of  the  river 
broadened  and  the  hills  receded;  but  the 
stream  itself  grew  no  narrower  than  when  we 
first  entered  it. 

A  procession  in  the  distance  was  slowly 
winding  over  one  of  these  hills  to  a  church  of 
pilgrimage:  it  was  the  month  of  May,  and 
these  good  people  were  going  to  the  Lieb- 
frauenkirche.to  ask  the  prayers  of  our  Blessed 
Mother  that  the  hand  of  persecution  may  be 
lifted. 

As  we  reached  Treves,  we  came  upon  a 
grand  stone  bridge,  first  built  over  the  Moselle 
by  the  Romans  in  the  first  century, — the  foun- 
dation now  as  good  as  new,  and  perhaps  far 
better.  On  a  height  overlooking  the  city,  visi- 
ble from  all  the  country  around,  stood  a  statue 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
to  welcome  us  as  we  left  the  charming  Mo- 
selle and  entered  this  most  interesting  and 
ancient  metropolis. 

Is  ADORE. 
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The  No  vena  of  the  Cure  of  Algiers.* 

BY    HENRY    LASSKKKE. 

BEAUNE,  Dec.  i,  1877. 
HENRY  LASSERRE.  Paris: 

DEAR  SIR: — Madame  Ciuerrier  and  myself  have 
read  the  manuscript  which  you  sent  us,  and  in  which 
you  relate  the  particulars  of  her  cure  at  the  Sanctuary 
of  Lourdes,  on  the  i6th  of  September  of  the  current 
year.     Your  narrative  is  exact  in  every  respect,  and 
it  is  our  pleasure  to  bear  witness  to  the  same.     All 
the  incidents  therein  related  are  true — true  as  to  the 
details,  and  true  as  to  the  whole. 
ED.  GUERRIER, 
JUSTINE  GUERRIER,  nee  BIVER. 

CHAPTER  I. 
I. 

1  COWARDS  the  month  of  August,  1874, 
there  arrived  at  Lourdes  the  Canon  Mar- 
tignon,  formerly  Cure  and  Archpriest  of  Al- 
giers. He  was  a  man  about  forty  years  old. 
He  had  been  attacked,  on  African  soil,  with 
loss  of  voice  and  a  stomachic  affection ;  and 
had  crossed  the  Mediterranean  and  come  to 
the  City  of  Mary,  attracted  by  the  reports  of 
the  miracles  wrought  at  the  Grotto,  hoping 
that  he  himself  might  have  a  share  in  these 
extraordinary  graces. 

He  knelt  at  the  Rocks  of  Massabielle ;  he 
prayed  and  plunged  into  the  Piscina;  he 
drank  from  the  miraculous  Spring;  but  the 
cure  asked  for  was  not  granted  by  Heaven. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we  shall  not  be  discour- 
aged. Such  a  short  trial  is  not  enough  ;  one 
must  rap  several  times  at  the  door  before  it 
opens.  Let  us  make  a  novena." 

The  novena  was  made ;  but  no  change  for 
the  better.  Still  the  Canon  did  not  waver 
either  in  faith  or  hope. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  a  novena  of  weeks," 
he  said,  and  remained  at  Lourdes  for  sixty- 
three  days. 

On  the  sixty- fourth  day.  finding  himself  in 
the  same  condition,  he  went  to  pass  a  short 

*  Les  Episodes  Miraculeux  de  Lourdes.  Par  Henri 
Lasserre.  Paris  :  Victor  Palm6. 

This  narrative  was  printed  in  part  a  few  years  ago, 
under  the  title  r»f  ••  The  Miracle  of  the  i6th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1877,"  asan  extract  from  the  second  volume  which 
we  were  then  preparing,  and  which  we  now  publish. 


time  at  Pau,  hoping  to  find  with  the  mild 
climate  some  passing  relief.  But  he  soon 
reproached  himself  with  this  flight  from 
Lourdes  as  a  weakness  and  a  want  of  confi- 
dence. Besides,  there  was  in  the  depths  of 
his  heart  a  certain  kind  of  presentiment  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  would,  sooner  or 
later,  yield  to  his  entreaties  and  grant  his 
prayer. 

Filled  with  this  thought,  he  hastened  to 
.  return  to  the  blessed  Grotto,  and  established 
his  residence  in  the  city,  resolving  to  remain 
there  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Though 
an  invalid,  he  constituted  himself  the  guar- 
dian of  the  sick.  And  the  pilgrims  who 
passed  any  time  at  Lourdes,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  speak,  must  have  remarked  a  priest, 
still  young,  with  long  light  beard,  mild,  spark- 
ling eyes.,  distinguished  countenance ;  tall 
and  emaciated ;  narrow  shoulders,  slightly 
stooped  by  suffering.  This  priest  was  the 
leader  of  the  blind ;  he  gave  his  arm  to  the 
weak,  assisted  the  lame  to  the  Piscina,  and 
employed  his  almost  extinct  voice  in  consol- 
ing the  afflicted.  This  was  the  Abbe  Mar- 
tignon. 

"  If  the  Blessed  Virgin  does  not  hear  me 
this  time,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  I  am  resolved 
to  make  a  novena  of  years,  and  then  of  cen- 
turies ;  but  after  that  I  shall  stop." 

He  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  many  of 
the  sick,  whose  guide  and  support  he  had 
been,  miraculously  cured;  but  he  himself, 
though  experiencing  at  times  some  slight  re- 
lief, did  not  receive  that  supernatural  grace 
of  a  perfect  cure  for  which  he  so  earnestly 
prayed. 

Did  it  all  end  with  the  impression  that 
there  was  some  hidden  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  grant  the  favor  asked 
for?  We  do  not  know;  but  it  seemed  to  us 
that,  as  his  faith  remained  ever  the  same,  and 
his  charity  went  on  increasing,  the  virtue  of 
hope  by  degrees  merged  into  that  of  resigna- 
tion, or,  perhaps,  better  to  say,  he  postponed 
his  hope.  Happy  to  live  in  this  little  corner 
of  the  earth,  uhere  the  Queen  of  Heaven  had 
rested  her  feet,  contented  to  breathe  this  sa- 
cred atmosphere,  and  go  every  day  to  pray 
before  the  holy  Grotto,  he  did  not  undertake 
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the  novena  of  years  and  centuries  of  which 
he  had  laughingly  spoken      He  said  to  us: 

"I  remain  here  at  the  disposal  of  our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  She  will  hear  me  when  she  wills. 
I  am  like  one  seated  in  the  antechamber  and 
waiting  for  an  audience.  My  turn  will  come  ; 
I  shall  hive  my  hour,  and  I  shall  not  let  it 
escape  me." 

For  three  years  he  waited  for  that  hour,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  he  was  inspired 
to  again  knock  at  the  heavenly  gates 

During  the  year  1877  he  took  the  resolu- 
tion to  make  in  the  month  of  September  a 
new  novena,  which  was  to  end  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Seven  Dolors  of  Our  Lady.  He  had 
not  remarked  that,  as  this  was  a  movable 
feast,  the  first  day  of  the  novena  would  that 
year  coincide  with  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  that  his  prayer 
would  go  from  the  birth  of  Mary  to  the  last 
sigh  of  Jesus, — from  the  cradle  of  the  Mother 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Son.* 
II. 

Why,  then,  did  not  Mary  hear  at  once  the 
vows  and  prayers  of  the  Abbe  Martignon? 
Why  did  she  not  restore  health  and  strength 
and  voice  to  him  who  loved  her  so  filially  and 
who  spoke  of  her  so  well?  There  must  have 
been  some  hidden  reason  therefor.  May  we 
be  permitted  to  give  our  suspicions — to  lean 
on  the  heart  of  our  Mother,  and  ask  her  to 
reveal  the  secret? 

If  cured,  this  priest  would  have  left  the 
Grotto  and  taken  up,  in  some  city  of  Algeria, 
the  exercise  of  the  sacred  ministry.  While 
an  invalid,  he  remained  at  Lourdes  and  ful- 
filled his  admirable  office  of  mercy,  edifying 
infinitely  more  by  the  grand  preaching  of  ex- 
ample than  he  could  ever  have  done  by  the 
most  eloquent  discourse  pronounced  by  his 
lips.  We  imagine,  therefore,  that  if  the  Blessed 
Virgin  did  not  at  first  grant  the  implored  cure, 
it  was  because  she  did  not  wish  to  part  with 
so  faithful  a  servant.  God  lost  nothing  by  it, 
we  think;  neither  did  the  servant  lose  any- 

*  The  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Dolors  is 
celebrated  on  the  third  Sunday  of  September.  In  the 
year  1877,  the  third  Sunday  was  the  i6th  of  Septem- 
ber, so  the  Festival  fell  on  the  ninth  day  after  the 
Nativity,  .which  is  kept  on  the  8th  of  September. 


thing.  When  the  Lord  refuses  the  temporal 
favor  for  \  hich  we  ask,  or  delays  its  granting, 
it  is  because,  instead  of  the  brass  which  we 
ask  for,  He  will  give  us  gold  in  the  hundred- 
fold, either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  new  mission  was 
imposed  upon  the  zeal  and  charity  of  the 
Abbe  Martignon,  and  it  followed  very  nat- 
urally from  the  office  he  had  assumed  of 
consoling  the  afflicted.  When  he  began  his 
sojourn  at  Lourdes,  he  met  a  man  who  had 
suffered  more  than  any  invalid  present,  and 
was  tried  more  than  afflicted  persons  ordina- 
rily are.  Identified  with  the  most  remarkable 
religious  event  of  our  times,  the  man  of 
whom  we  speak  had,  during  hi«  life,  the 
extraordinary  honor  of  receiving  a  message 
from  Heaven,  and  of  carrying  out,  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle,  the  divine  commission.  But 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  no  doubt  preparing  for 
him  a  place  still  higher,  had  said:  "I  shall 
show  him  how  much  he  must  suffer  through 
love  for  me":  and  so  the  most  unexpected 
trials  came  to  torture  this  heroic  heart. 

By  a  striking  and  unusual  contrast,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  on  Calvary  and  on  Thabor. 
Whilst  his  name  resounded  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  world, — whilst  revered  by 
his  numerous  parishioners,  to  whom  he  was 
ever  the  beloved  father  and  patriarch,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had,  especially  within  a  few 
years,  the  bitter  sorrow  of  being  misunder- 
stood, deserted  and  secretly  persecuted  in 
what  he  held  most  dear — his  zeal  for  the  inter- 
ests of  his  people  and  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Like  the  Cyrenean,  he  was  a  man  bearing  the 
cross ;  and  his  strong  shoulders  were  torn 
and  bleeding  under  the  sacred  burden.  At 
his  sufferings,  as  at  those  of  his  Master,  some 
wagged  their  heads  and  muttered :  "As  he 
was  the  instrument  of  Mary,  let  her  come  to 
his  aid  and  deliver  him." 

At  the  time  of  the  Apparitions  of  the  Mother 
of  God  at  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  he  had  asked  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  make  roses  bloom  amid  the  snows 
of  winter.  But  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  who 
had  wrought  so  many  miracles  in  this  same 
spot,  refused  this  one.  To  the  priest  whom 
she  had  chosen  she  replied  in  the  hard  word, 
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"  Penance."  Roses  are  not  for  the  cold  winter 
of  this  world.  It  is  in  the  eternal  springtime, 
after  the  winter  of  life  has  passed,  that  Mary 
has  them  reserved  for  her  servants  and  her 
friends.  The  illustrious  Abbe  Peyramale,  the 
great  Cure  of  Lourdes,  the  Priest  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  was,  then,  condemned 
to  suffer. 

He  understood  it  himself,  and  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  reproduce  his  own 
thoughts  on  the  dispositions  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence in  the  order  of  suffering.  A  devout 
person  whose  conscience  he  directed,  and 
who  noted  with  religious  care  the  least  coun- 
sel he  gave,  has  kindly  confided  to  us  a  col- 
lection of  the  advices  and  instructions  which 
he  gave  in  the  sacred  tribunal  of  penance. 
In  what  he  thus  taught  to  others  it  is  easy 
to  recognize  what  he  repeated  each  day  to 
himself.  He  spoke  as  follows : 

"Let  us  suffer  with  courage  and  even  with 
joy,  in  order  to  make  our  calling  certain,  as 
St.  Paul  says.  Yes  :  when  the  soul  has  been 
faithful,  and  when  that  great  God  who  sounds 
the  reins  and  the  hearts,  sees  that  He  can 
count  on  a  soul  that  will  not  abandon  Him, 
after  having  visited  her  with  graces  that  are 
the  forerunners  of  the  rudest  trials,  He  hides 
Himself,  and  abandons  her  to  her  own  weak- 
ness and  misery,  to  weariness,  .desolation, 
opprobrium,  and  sometimes  to  contempt  and 
calumny. 

"If  that  soul  knows  how  to  suffer,  she  is 
silent;  God  is  there:  He  does  not  lose  sight 
of  her,  and  she  is  very  dear  to  Him. 

"  In  vain,  however,  does  she  call  upon  Him, 
and  seek  Him,  and  sigh  for  that  Spouse  who 
alone  is  her  love  and  her  joy.  He  appears 
deaf  and  mute.  He  wishes  her  to  search  for 
Him,  to  pursue  Him  ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  you  seem  to  hold  Him,  He  flets  from 
you.  .  .  .  Has  it  not  been  so  with  you?  But 
some  day,  like  a  child  hidden  behind  a  door, 
that  some  loved  one  may  seek  him,  He  will 
open  heaven  to  you,  smiling,  happy  to  have 
constrained  you  to  acquire  merits  that  would 
have  been  lost  had  you  been  left  to  your  own 
choice. 

"  When  God  sees  that  a  soul  is  faithful  and 
generous,  He  fixes  His  eyes  upon  her;  for 


He  predestines  her  for  heaven,  and  resolves 
to  make  her  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stones 
of  the  Eternal  City ;  and  to  prepare  it,  the 
chisel  and  the  hammer  are  employed.  And 
so,  despite  her  cries,  the  soul  is  subjected  to 
the  severest  trials.  If  she  remains  faithful  to 
Him  amid  all  these  afflictions.  He  redoubles 
them ;  and  if  she  proves  ever  constant  and 
generous,  He  lays  upon  her  the  weight  of 
other  and  greater  sufferings.  In  fine,  if  she 
does  not  abandon  Him,  if  she  is  ready  to  ac- 
cept all,  what  does  He  do  to  testify  that  He 
is  pleased  and  satisfied?  He  sends  her  those 
intolerable  tortures  which  are  given  only  to 
heroic  souls ;  and  this  is  His  best  recom- 
pense. He  treats  her  as  He  treated  His  Son 
Jesus,  for  He  looks  upon  her  as  really  His 
child ;  and  He  loves  her  too  much  not  to 
heap  upon  her  all  that  is  most  precious  on 
earth:  sufferings,  humiliations,  afflictions. 
But  in  this  chaos  of  suffering,  sue  It  a  soul  unites 
herself  to  God  for  eternity.  What  should  this 
poor  afflicted  soul  do  ?  Remember,  and  never 
for  an  instant  doubt,  that  God  loves  her." 

Such  was  the  man,  such  the  priest  to  whom 
the  Abbe  Martignon,  for  some  years,  had  been 
the  filial  consoler  and  the  constant  friend. 

Another  ecclesiastic  seconded  him  in  this 
noble  work,  one  who  from  childhood  had 
been  the  companion  of  the  great  Cure  of  the 
Apparitions — the  Abbe  Lafont,  Chaplain  of 
the  hospital  of  Tarbes.  He  was  a  man  of  God, 
full  of  courage,  ardor  and  faith  ;  ready  for  any 
act  of  devotion,  and  unshaken  in  his  fidelity. 
At  one  time,  some  attempted  to  detach  him 
from  the  Cure  of  Lourdes;  but  he  said  to 
them  :  "  You  make  yourselves  powerful  ene- 
mies. I  abandon  Peyramale,  and  betray  him 
when  others  persecute  him !  Never ! "  His  life 
was  passed  simply  and  humbly;  he  was  de- 
voted to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  person  of  the  sick 
and  poor :  Christo  in  paupcrihus. 

Mgr.  Peyramale,  Abbe  Lafont  and  Abbe 
Martigaon  were  three  friends  according  to 

God. 

III. 

It  does  not  enter  into  our  design  to  make 
known  here  the  sufferings  under  the  weight 
of  which  the  venerable  priest  succumbed,  of 
whom  Mgr.  Langenieux  had  said  in  a  letter 
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to  him:  "Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  chosen 
you  as  the  confidant,  witness,  and  apostle  of 
her  Apparition."*  We  shall  simply  state 
that  when  the  Basilica  of  the  Grotto,  which 
was  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  processions 
asked  for  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  erected 
and  enriched  with  gifts  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  Cure  Peyramale  undertook  the 
construction  of  the  parochial  church,  which 
was  to  be  the  point  of  departure.  But  he 
died  before  he  could  complete  his  work. 
And  this  death  he  had  more  than  once  an- 
nounced as  a  kind  of  necessity,  as  a  supreme 
sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  the  house  of  God. 

Work  on  the  church  was  stopped  when 
the  walls  were  built.  The  assistance  on 
which  he  had  counted  failed  him,  and  unex- 
pected opposition  impeded  his  efforts. 

"  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  of  promise," 
he  said  sometimes;  "I  shall  see  it  only  from 
afar.  I  must  die  to  ward  off"  this  ruin.  When 
I  shall  be  no  more,  then  all  difficulties  will 
vanish.  My  body  will  be  the  leaven :  my  death 
will  pay  all.  I  must  die  to  ward  off  ruin." 

Melancholy  words,  which  brought  tears  to 
his  own  eyes  and  to  the  eyes  of  those  who 
loved  him. 

We  had  the  sad  consolation  of  assisting  at 
his  departure  from  earth ;  and  we  shall  have 
to  relate,  in  the  history  of  his  life,  how  God 
had  chosen  the  blessed  Feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  open  to  her  servant 
the  portals  of  eternity.  On  the  day  of  the 
Nativity,  the  incomparable  Virgin,  whom  the 
Office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  shows 
us  as  present  to  the  counsels  of  the  Most 
High,  appeared,  all  radiant  with  innocence 
and  glory,  amid  the  darkness  of  this  world. 
On  the  day  of  the  Nativity,  the  Cure  of 
Lourdes  left  the  darkness  of  this  world  to 
enter  another  country. 

Around  the  death-bed  of  Mgr.  Peyramale 
were  gathered  his  brother  and  other  relatives, 
priests,  friends,  and  those  of  his  people  who 
were  able  to  find  entrance  into  the  room  of 
the  man  of  God. 

*  Letter  of  Mgr.  Lange*nieux,  named  Bishop  of 
Tarbes,  August  22,  1875.  This  letter  is  now  in  our 
possession. 


In  this  tearful  assembly  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  later  years,  the  Abbe  Martignon, 
bowed  with  grief  and  without  a  thought  for 
himself,  or  his  malady,  or  his  cure;  having 
almost  forgotten  his  novcna  to  Our  Lady  of 
the  Seven  Dolors — a  novena  which,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  he  was  to  begin  on  that 
very  day. 

IV. 

After  a  long  agony,  Mgr.  Peyramale 
breathed  forth  his  last  sigh  on  earth,  and 
gave  up  his  immortal  soul  to  God.  The  faith- 
ful friend,  the  good  Canon  of  the  African 
capital,  felt  himself  alone  upon  earth.  He 
had,  indeed,  still  a  father  in  the  person  of  his 
venerable  and  beloved  Archbishop  of  Al- 
giers, Mgr.  Lavigerie ;  but  was  it  certain  that 
he  should  ever  again  see  him?  was  he  not 
too  ill  to  undertake  such  a  journey? 

In  this  hour  of  grief  and  abandonment,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  invisible 
regions  henceforth  the  abode  of  the  Servant 
of  Mary.  And,  on  turning  his  heart  towards 
the  Consoler  'of  the  Afflicted,  he  was  re- 
minded of  the  contemplated  and  promised 
novena.  and  remembered  that  this  day — the 
8th  of  September — was  precisely  the  day  on 
which  it  should  begin. 

What  parsed  within  his  soul  ?  He  knelt 
beside  the  bed  of  death,  holding  in  his  hands 
the  cold,  lifeless  hands  of  the  Cure  of  Lourdes, 
and  for  a  moment  remained  prostrate  and 
silent.  Then  he  arose,  and  said  to  some  of 
those  present — to  the  vicaires  of  the  parish, 
to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  and  to  a  few  oth- 
ers :  "  I  am  going  to  say  the  first  prayer  of  my 
novena  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Dolors, 
and  ask  for  my  cure  in  presence  of  these 
saintly  remains.  And  I  beseech  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  to  permit  that  on  the  ninth  day  our 
friend  may  himself,  in  her  name,  transmit  to 
me  the  ansiver^  Then  he  added  :  "  The  fact 
that  God  chose  the  8th  of  September  to  call 
to  Himself  the  Cure  of  the  Apparitions  suffi- 
ciently authorizes  me  to  associate  his  memory 
with  my  humble  demand." 

The  Abbe  Martignon  asked  what  inscrip- 
tion he  would  have  placed  on  the  tomb  of 
the  Servant  of  Mary.  He  replied,  with  tears: 

"Inscribe   these  two   sentences   of  Holy 
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Writ :  Doming,  dilexi  decus  domus  tuce, — 
i,  I  have  loved  the  beauty  of  Thy  house." 
And:  Ztltts  domus  tua  comcdit  me, — 'The 
zeal  of  Thy  house  hath  eaten  me  up.'  The 
first  text  is  the  history  of  his  life  ;  the  second 
is  the  history  of  his  death." 

The  master  had  left  the  world.  What  will 
be  the  lot  of  the  two  disciples,  the  two  friends, 
the  two  priests,  left  here  below  in  this  vale 
of  tears?  Both  are  looking  up  to  heaven. 
Quid  aspicietis  in  cesium  viri  Galilei  ? 

V. 

On  the  very  evening  of  the  obsequies  of 
Mgr.  Peyramale,  and  after  having  assisted  in 
the  last  sad  rites  to  his  old  friend,  the  Abbe 
Lafont  came  to  us  and  said :  "  He  is  no  more  ! 
What  will  become  of  us  ?  " 

Next  day,  the  Abbe  Lafont,  having  returned 
to  Tarbes,  where  he  was  almoner  of  the  hos- 
pital, found  the  house  called  the  Petit  Cou- 
vent  (little  convent),  in  Rue  St.  Louis,  all  in 
flames.  He  rushed  to  save  the  children,  and 
remove  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  but,  struck  by 
a  falling  wall  of  the  burning  building,  he  was 
instantly  killed.  And  thus  he  went  to  rejoin, 
in  the  bosom  of  God,  him  whom  he  had 
mourned  the  evening  before.  Thus,  entering 
into  eternal  life  by  a  sublime  act  of  devoted- 
ness,  the  first  friend  of  Mgr.  Peyramale,  the 
friend  of  his  early  days,  departed  from  this 
world  immediately  after  the  Servant  of  Mary. 

The  more  recent  friend,  the  Abbe  Marti- 
gnon,  had  still  to  wait. 

VI. 

Though  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  great 
grief,  at  the  same  time  unbounded  hope  filled 
the  soul  of  the  invalid  priest  around  the 
funeral  couch  of  the  Servant  of  Mary.  The 
thought  of  a  cure  did  not  certainly  alleviate 
his  affliction,  for  no  personal  consideration 
could  mitigate  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his 
friend.  But,  seeing  himself  henceforth  alone, 
it  was  sweet  to  think  that  his  protector  was 
in  heaven,  and  it  would,  without  doubt,  be 
to  his  intervention,  after  God  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  that  he  should  owe  the  great  favor  he 
had  so  long  prayed  for.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  with  such  an  intercessor  the  Blessed 
Virgin  would,  on  the  ninth  day,  place  herself, 
in  a  manner,  at  the  disposal  of  his  prayers. 


He  even  wrote  to  Paris  to  the  Rev.  P.  Ricard 
of  the  Assumption,  to  impart  to  him  his  hope, 
or  rather  certainty,  of  a  cure. 

Already  he  began  to  speak  of  what  he 
would  do  when  he  was  cured,  and  how  he 
would  devote  himself  to  the  completion  of 
the  unfinished  work  of  the  Cure  Peyramale. 
In  the  mid>t  of  his  mourning  he  had  a  fore- 
taste of  the  sweets  of  his  health  re-established, 
his  strength  restored,  and  his  voice  recovered. 

He  prayed  with  fervor,  and  friends  united 
with  him,  and  thus  they  reached  Saturday, 
the  1 5th  of  September.  It  was  the  vigil  of 
the  Festival  of  Our  Lady  of  Seven  Dolors — 
the  vigil  of  the  ninth  day. 

That  Saturday  morning  he  received  a  tel- 
egram announcing  the  departure  of  M.  and 
Madame  Guerrier  for  Lourdes,  and  asking 
him  to  meet  them  at  the  station  with  a  car- 
riage. M.  and  Madame  Guerrier  were  en- 
tirely unknown  to  him.  A  letter  from  the 
Cure  of  St.  Gobain,  received  a  few  hours  be- 
fore the  dispatch,  had  simply  informed  him 
that  for  several  years  Madame  Guerrier  had 
been  afflicted  by  a  serious  malady,  and  that 
she  was  now  setting  out  for  Lourdes  to  ask 
a  cure,  which  she  confidently  believed  would 
be  granted.  The  Cure  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  Abbe  Martignon  this  lady  and 
her  husband,  who  were  now  visiting  for  the 
first  time  the  City  of  Mary.  The  Canon 
could  not  refuse  this  work  of  charity,  so  he 
betook  himself  to  the  station  to  meet  the 
three-o'clock  train. 

Let  us  leave  him  here  for  a  short  time, 
reading  his  Breviary  in  the  waiting-room, 
whilst  we  inform  the  reader  of  the  circum- 
stances that  brought  M.  and  Madame  Guer- 
rier to  Lourdes  on  that  day. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


THE  time  may  be  delayed,  the  manner  may 
be  unexpected,  but  the  answer  is  sure  to  come. 
Not  a  tear  of  sacred  sorrow,  not  a  breath  of 
holy  desire  poured  out  in  prayer  to  God, 
ever  will  be  lost ;  but  in  God's  own  time  and 
way  it  will  be  wafted  back  again  in  Clouds  of 
Mercy,  and  fall  in  showers  of  blessing  on  you 
and  those  for  whom  you  pray. — Prof.  W.  S. 
Tyler. 
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Carnations. 


BY   SARA   TRAINER   SMITH. 


3NTO  the  gray  of  a  winter's  day, 
Snow-clad,  and   cheerless  and   storm- wind 

swept ; 

Into  the  gloom  of  a  shadowed  room, 
An  atom  of  summer's  beauty  crept. 
Four,  only  four — not  a  petal  more — 

Scarlet  carnations,  and  white,  pink  lined ; 
But  oh,  the  blessing,  beyond  all  guessing, 
Of  those  frail  blossoms  with  smilax  twined  ! 

Their  sweet-spiced  breath  an  odor  of  death, 

But  not  of  the  grave  unhallowed,  brought — 
The  myrrh  and  balm,  and  the  holy  calm, 

Of  that  garden  sepulchre  newly  wrought ; 
The  love  and  care  of  that  Body  fair, 

Whence  men  had  torn  the  soul  of  love ; 
The  rest  from  pain,  "where  no  man  had  lain," 

In  dew-cooled  Earth  with  the  night  above! 

In  fine  white  bands  they  folded  His  hands — 

The  linen  was  flecked  like  these  blooms  of  snow ; 
His  wearied  feet,  'neath  the  winding  sheet, 

Were  tinged,  like  these,  with  a  pale  rose  glow; 
And  oh,  in  His. side  the  Wound  gaped  wide, 
— Red,  scarlet  red,  as  this  fellow  flower, — 
Where  over  His  Heart  the  soldier's  dart 
Set  the  seal  of  love  to  the  last  dread  hour ! 

Oh,  white  and  red,  and  oh,  spice- breath,  shed 

So  faint,  so  sweet,  through  this  dreaming  mood ! 
Far,  far  indeed,  does  your  lesson  lead 

Our  thoughts  to  the  foot  of  the  Holy  Rood ! 
Oh,  fair,  fair  Lord !  we  hear  Thy  word, 

Though  never  a  sound  fall  from  above  ! 
Thrice  blest  the  hour  when  the  frailest  flower 

Links  Earth  to  Heaven,  and  love  to  Love! 


Margarita. 


A   STORY   OF   THE   EARLY   CHRISTIANS. 


ON  a  bright  January  morning  in  pagan 
Rome,  four  sturdy  slaves  bore  the  young 
Maximus  through  the  streets  to  one  of  the 
suburbs  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  the 
orange.  On  their  way  they  passed  near  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  fa$ade 
of  the  temple  and  the  neighboring  porticos 


were  strung  with  a  kind  of  scaffolding,  on 
which  men,  women  and  children  were  ex- 
posed for  sale,  each  bearing  a  ticket  tied  to 
the  heavy  collar  that  surrounded  the  neck. 
Before  each  of  the  scaffolds  a  coarse  and 
brutal  auctioneer  proclaimed  aloud  the  de- 
sirable qualities  of  his  human  goods,  obliging 
some  to  dance,  some  to  sing,  and  striking 
others  on  the  cheeks  with  hard  blows,  to 
prove  the  solidity  of  the  flesh. 

Suddenly  the  bearers  of  the  almost  regal 
palanquin  heard  a  signal  to  halt,  and  their 
young  lord  peered  intently  from  beneath  the 
gold- embroidered  canopy  at.  some  object 
that  had  arrested  his  attention.  His  servants 
were  not' long  in  discovering  what  it  was  that 
so  singularly  attracted  their  high-bred  lord. 
Among  the  purchasers  of  the  slaves  was  a 
beautiful  young  maiden,  attended  by  a  mid- 
dle aged  matron,  and  aided  by  a  man  in  the 
costume  of  a  fossarius*  of  the  catacombs. 
The  girl  now  and  again  surpassed  the  prices 
offered  by  bidders;  and  when  the  poor  slaves 
became  hers,  she  requested  the  fossarius  to 
undo  the  ignominious  collar,  and  pronounced 
the  bondaged  free.  The  joyous  capering  of 
the  newly  delivered  captives,  in  contrast  with 
the  unwilling  dancing  of  the  others,  had  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  Maximus;  and 
next,  the  heavenly  smile  of  their  benefactress 
seemed  to  him  to  savor  of  that  worn  by  the 
dwellers  of  Elysium.  "Who  is  that  lovely 
being  ?  "  he  eagerly  inquired  of  his  bearers. 
They  knew  not.  "Then,"  said  the  impulsive 
youth,  "  when  the  maiden  leaves  the  Forum, 
bear  me  at  a  respectful  distance  behind  her 
attendant,  that  I  may  assure  myself  of  her 
parentage.  Never,  among  all  the  beautiful 
women  that  adorn  my  father's  imperial  court, 
have  I  seen  grace  and  benignity  so  worthy 
of  a  goddess." 

While  the  enamored  Maximus  is  impetu- 
ously pursuing  his  determined  inquiry,  we 
will  inform  our  readers  that  the  beauteous 
maiden  (quite  unconscious  of  her  irresistible 
charms),  was  the  daughter  of  Ulpiamus,  an  am- 
bitious jurisconsult.  His  innate  pride  and  his 
thirst  for  earthly  glory  were  only  excelled  by 


*  Ditch  digger. 
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those  of  his  wife,  the  lofty  Lady  Theodota, 
who  dreamed  only  of  mounting  from  one 
degree  to  another  of  honor  and  power,  until 
her  husband  should  receive  the  highest  ap- 
pointment in  the  gift  of  Maximian.  Margarita 
was  the  only  child  of  their  house;  and  she 
was  not  only  adorned  with  all  the  exterior 
graces  of  youth,  but,  better  yet,  had  a  heart 
formed  to  the  noblest  virtues.  She  had  been 
early  entrusted  by  her  stately  mother  to  the 
care  of  an  accomplished  widow,  the  wife  of  a 
nobleman  who  had  bequeathed  to  the  Lady 
Marcellina  little  except  a  share  in  his  rank 
and  brilliant  reputation.  Hence,  adversity 
and  a  small  income  led  her  to  devote  her  tal- 
ents to  the  training  of  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  gentle  Margarita. 

Among  the  attendants  assigned  to  the  de- 
partment of  Lady  Marcellina  were,  beside  her 
own  maid  Justina,  Thea,  the  nurse  of  Mar- 
garita, with  Ida  and  Rosalia,  two  faithful  ser- 
vants. Thea  was  a  Christian.  She  had  se- 
cretly carried  her  baby-charge  to  the  cata- 
combs, and  the  saintly  Calixtus  f  had  bap- 
tized her  and  given  her  a  pontifical  benedic- 
tion. Those  who  are  gifted  with  a  lively 
faith  can  imagine  better  than  our  pen  can  de- 
scribe the  intense  anxiety  of  the  pious  Thea 
on  seeing  her  innocent  charge  consigned  to 
the  care  of  a  pagan  preceptress.  The  faithful 
nurse  confided  her  grief  to  the  holy  Bishop, 
who,  while  truly  sympathizing  with  her, 
pressed  her  to  use  every  suitable  effort,  both 
by  prayer  and  good  example,  to  obtain  the 
conversion  of  the  noble  governess.  Her  suc- 
cess appeared  highly  probable  to  the  devout 
Pontiff,  as  Thea  had  already  been  instru- 
mental in  winning  over  to  the  Catholic  creed 
the  two  maids  Ida  and  Rosalia,  who  were 
very  particularly  within  the  sphere  of  her 
influence.  The  devout  worshippers  in  the 
catacombs  united  their  supplications  with 
those  of  the  Pontiff,  at  the  Adorable  Sacrifice 
of  the  Altar,  to  obtain  this  great  grace. 

Divine  Providence  soon  opened  a  way  for 
the  pious  Thea.  Lady  Marcellina  had  many 
a  lonely  hour;  for  Lady  Theodota  was  ever 
absorbed  in  ambitious  plans  and  projects, 
and  had  established  a  miniature  court  in  her 
husband's  palace,  at  which,  although  assigned 


a  certain  becoming  rank,  Lady  Marcellina 
seldom  appeared  Thea  often  found  the  sor- 
rowing widow  in  tears.  In  her  humble  way 
she  consoled  her,  and  suggested  means  of 
mental  enjoyment  of  which  the  accomplished 
matron  had  never  heard. 

Won  over  to  Thea  by  her  frequent  and 
delicate  acts  of  benevolence,  Lady  Marcel- 
lina began  to  study  more  closely  the  conduct 
of  her  plebeian  friend,  to  discover  whether 
she  herself  conformed  to  the  maxims  she  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of 
others,  especially  in  meekness  and  the  prompt 
forgiveness  of  injuries.  Comparing  the  pre- 
cepts of  Thea  with  the  majority  of  the  heathen 
precepts  she  was  daily  instilling  into  the  mind 
of  Margarita,  the  upright  governess  felt  a 
blush  of  humbled  pride  steal  over  her  coun- 
tenance. Night  and  day  she  was  tortured 
with  a  desire  to  learn  whence  Thea  derived 
her  ideas  of  duty;  but  she  would  not  humble 
herself  to  ask.  To  her  partial  relief,  she  found 
that  Justina  was  undergoing  a  similar  interior 
combat.  Thea's  observant  eye  divined  the 
spiritual  conflict  the  two  were  undergoing, 
and  hastened  to  inform  and  consult  Pope 
Urban,  who  had  succeeded  the  holy  Calixtus. 
The  Vicar  of  Christ  asked  Thea  with  great 
solemnity  whether  she  was  willing  to  die  to 
save  souls  purchased  by  the  precious  Blood 
of  Christ;  and  when  the  humble  Christian 
declared  that  with  God's  grace  she  would  be, 
the  holy  Pontiff  authorized  the  heroic  woman 
to  disclose  to  the  noble  Marcellina  and  her 
maid,  whenever  they  requested  it,  the  secrets 
of  the  Christian  creed. 

The  Christians  of  Rome  had  enjoyed  some 
years  of  calm  since  the  fourth  general  perse- 
cution under  Septimius  Severus ;  many  of 
them  as  soldiers  and  servants  lived  in  the 
city  unmolested ;  for  the  patricians  did  not 
care  much  about  the  religion  of  the  plebeians 
so  long  as  they  converted  none  from  the 
higher  social  ranks.  But  certain  tokens 
showed  that  the  Goth  who  had  obtruded  him- 
self into  the  imperial  purple  would  be  easily 
provoked  to  renew  the  persecutions  of  Seve- 
rus. Hence,  when  after  some  time  Lady 
Marcellina  and  Justina  abjured  paganism  at 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  depths  of  the 
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catacombs,  they  understood  that  they  were 
likely  to  become  partakers  of  the  torments  of 
those  at  whose  sepulchres  they  worshipped. 
Enlightened  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
Lady  Marcellina  educated  the  youthful  Mar- 
garita in  the  faith  in  which  Calixtus  I  had 
baptized  her.  The  Lady  Theodota,  affecting 
the  customs  of  princesses,  rarely  saw  her 
daughter,  except  in  a  ceremonious  way ;  and 
she  was  so  stately  in  her  communications 
with  her  child,  that  it  was  not  very  difficult 
for  Margarita  to  keep  the  secret  of  her  relig- 
ious practices.  The  homage  of  the  flatterers 
of  her  ambitious  parents  filled  up  the  place 
that  her  true  interests  should  have  held  in 
their  hearts. 

Margarita  assisted  at  daily  Mass,  and  daily 
received  the  Bread  of  Life.  She  requested 
permission  from  the  Pontiff  to  consecrate  her- 
self to  God  by  a  vow  of  virginity ;  but  the 
holy  Bishop  foresaw  that  the  day  was  not  far 
off  on  which  her  parents  would  propose  to 
her  some  grand  alliance  that  would  make  her 
a  victim  to  their  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
Mammon.  However,  he  allowed  her  to  take 
a  conditional  vow,  to  last  as  long  as  she 
could  be  free  to  observe  it.  But  in  the  heart 
of  Margarita  there  went  up  a  prayer  that  it 
might  be  irrevocable,  and  she  humbly  and 
earnestly  implored  in  her  daily  Communion 
that,  were  it  God's  holy  will,  she  might  rather 
die  than  ever  be  dispensed  from  it. 

No  sooner  had  young  Maximus  discovered 
the  parentage  of  Margarita  than  he  recog- 
nized in  her  father  Ulpiamus  a  famous  juris- 
consult worthy  to  be  prefect  of  the  city. 
This,  he  foresaw,  would  facilitate  his  project 
of  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  "divine  Mar- 
garita," as  he  styled  the  object  of  his  sudden 
and  violent  attraction.  He  promptly  and  con- 
fidently disclosed  to  Maximian  his  earnest 
desire  to  wed  the  daughter  of  Ulpiamus,  to 
which  the  haughty  Emperor  gave  his  consent 
as  one  would  do  concerning  an  ordinary  af- 
fair over  which  he  held  sovereign  control. 
Was  he  who  had  risen  from  the  humble  state 
of  a  barbarian  shepherd,  gliding  easily  from 
rank  to  rank,  until  he  had  supplanted  Alex. 
Severus,  to  be  restrained  in  the  wish  for  any- 
thing within  human  probabilities?  Let  the 


prefect  of  the  imperial  household  inform 
Ulpiamus  of  the  benign  intention  of  the 
Emperor;  let  the  famed  jurisconsult  be  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  praetorian  guard,  so 
that  the  rank  of  Margarita  may  be  nearer  to 
that  of  his  son,  whom  he  intends  to  appoint 
to  the  dignity  of  Caesar. 

The  announcement  of  the  Emperor's  con- 
descending order,  by  the  first  officer  of  the 
imperial  court,  filled  Ulpiamus  and  Theodota 
with  mingled  surprise  and  exultation.  "  The 
gods,"  they  said,  "were  indeed  propitious!" 
Both  were  delirious  with  the  transports  of 
gratified  ambition.  Sleep  forsook  their  eye- 
lids. But  amid  their  day-dreams  of  temporal 
felicity  it  never,  occurred  to  them  that  they 
should  meet  any  opposition  in  the  ever  meek 
and  docile  Margarita. 

Lady  Theodota  disclosed  their  indescriba- 
ble happiness  to  Marcellina  before  they  in- 
formed her  pupil.  The  prudent  Christian 
dissembled  the  pang  that  shot  through  her 
loving  heart  and  the  anguish  she  felt  at  the 
prospect  of  a  pagan  alliance  for  her  pure- 
minded,  angelic  Margarita.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible, she  sought  an  audience  with  tfie  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  revealed  to  him  the  chal- 
ice that  was  to  be  offered  to  the  lips  of  his 
youthful  penitent.  The  saintly  Pontiff  listened 
to  the  tidings  brought  by  Lady  Marcel- 
lina with  deep  and  unfeigned  interest.  Clasp- 
ing his  venerable  hands  in  silent  prayer,  he 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  all-wise  and  all- seeing 
God;  then  he  said  to  the  friend  of  his  peni- 
tent :  "  God  only  is  great.  To  Him  we  must 
confide  her  cause  and  ours,  for  indeed  they 
are  one.  I  have  noticed  a  cloud  rising  on  the 
political  horizon  :  perhaps  God  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  holocaust  of  this  pure  victim. 
This  night  the  Christians  will  pray  Heaven 
that  our  lamb  may  have  meekness  and  forti- 
tude ;  for  her  martyrdom  will  be  greater  than 
any  we  can  dread." 

"  Shall  I  disclose  to  Margarita  the  cross 
that  awaits  her,"  said  'Marcellina,  reverently. 

"  Do  nothing,"  replied  the  saintly  Pontiff, 
"that  will  not  bear  the  eye  of  Omniscience, 
nothing  that  will  not  endure  the  severest 
scrutiny  of  mortals." 

Marcellina  craved  the  Pontiff's  blessing, 
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and  hastened  to  withdraw,  lest  a  longer  stay 
;ht  excite  suspicion. 

When  Lady  Thcodota  disclosed  to  her 
child  the.  ineffable  dignity  that  awaited  her, 
she  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  an  emotion 
of  anguish  pass  over  her  calm  and  usually 
serene  countenance.  However,  Margarita 
quickly  recollected  herself,  and  lifted  up  her 
heart  in  humble  prayer  to  God.  The  trial 
which  she  had  long  meditated,  and  earnestly 
asked  of  God  to  bear  as  He  wished  it,  had 
come.  Recovering  herself,  she  gently  re- 
minded her  ambitious  mother  that  she  was 
still  very  young,  that  she  was  quite  unac- 
quainted with  the  dispositions  of  her  exalted 
suitor,  and,  finally,  that  she  felt  an  extreme 
repugnance  to  entering  the  married  state. 
These  considerations  were  set  aside  with  su- 
percilious scorn,  so  completely  had  ungov- 
ernable pride  deadened  every  delicate  senti- 
ment in  the  heart  of  Theodota.  Without  one 
word  of  feminine  or  maternal  sympathy,  she 
bade  her  daughter  trample  on  what  she  called 
silly  objections,  and  prepare  herself  for  an 
interview  with  her  father,  who  had  already 
cordially  accepted  the  Emperor's  proposal. 

Meanwhile  St.  Pontianus  had  been  called  to 
the  Chair  of  Peter.  So  rapidly  had  the  Ro- 
man Pontiffs  succeeded  one  another  that  the 
young  Margarita  had  received  holy  baptism 
from  Calixtus  I,  Confirmation  from  Urban  I, 
and  now  Pontianus,  another  saintly  Pontiff, 
was  the  recipient  of  her  soul's  dearest  secrets. 
Finding  that  her  destiny  was,  humanly  speak- 
ing, fixed,  unless  she  would  betray  her  creed, 
and  involve  the  Christian  flock  in  an  inevita- 
ble "persecution,"  she  resolved  to  leave  her 
cause  with  God,  and  submit  to  His  all-wise 
decrees. 

In  several  interviews  with  St.  Pontianus, 
the  pious  Margarita  had  received  excellent 
counsels  for  guidance  in  her  future  position. 
In  particular  he  advised  her  to  retain  her 
present  suite  of  attendants,  and  perhaps  she 
would  in  time  find  a  means  of  continuing  the 
practice  of  her  Christian  duties.  In  a  last 
interview,  the  Bishop  reluctantly  dispensed 
her  from  her  conditional  vow,  and  gave  her 
the  consecrated  Host  in  a  small  golden  vase, 
that  she  might  communicate  herself.  On  the 


day  of  her  marriage  she  was  to  return  the 
bulla  by  the  hand  of  Lady  Marcellina.  The 
prudent  pastor  then  told  his  weeping  penitent 
that  she  must  refrain  for  a  long  time  from 
entering  the  catacombs,  even  by  the  most 
private  of  the  entrances. 

Kre  long  the  eve  of  the  intended  nuptials 
arrived.  Already  the  superb  mansion  of  Ul- 
piamus  was  garlanded  with  festoons  of  ver- 
dure mingled  with  loveliest  blooms  *>f  rarest 
flowers.  Draperies  that  only  the  looms  of 
Cashmere  could  weave,  and  vases  studded 
with  jewels  by  the  famed  artists  of  Ispahan, 
adorned  the  entrances.  Statues  of  bronze 
and  marble  were  adorned  with  mythological 
emblems;  and  the  fountains  threw  lofty  jets 
of  pure  water  over  images  of  graceful  shapes 
carved  in  ivory,  gold  and  jasper.  The  Em- 
peror's palace  was,  of  course,  the  scene  of 
far  greater  magnificence.  The  obsequious 
priests  of  the  Pantheon  did  superb  homage 
exteriorly  to  one  whom  in  their  hearts  they 
would  laughingly  admit  could  never  be  apo- 
theosized. A  banquet  of  twenty  courses, 
served  in  golden  vessels,  was  prepared,  and 
a  thousand  slaves  waited  the  bidding  of  their 
cruel  masters.  Rome,  patrician  Rome,  was  de- 
lirious with  joy;  but  Christian  Rome,  in  her 
subterranean  home,  was  bewailing  the  hard 
fortune  of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  her  children. 
The  morning  of  promised  happiness  dawned 
with  unwonted  beauty  upon  the  young  Max- 
imus.  Never  had  his  betrothed  bride  ap- 
peared to  him  so  celestial ;  and  truly  to  both 
pagan  and  Christian  eyes  she  seemed  to  come 
"forth  with  the  blessing  of  God  resting  upon 
her."  One  last  favor  she  sweetly  requested: 
she  would  exchange  a  long  farewell  with  the 
guide  and  companion  of  her  girlhood,  Lady 
Marcellina.  The  haughty  Theodota  grants 
only  one  short  half  hour,  so  impatient  is  she 
to  wear  the  crown  of  human  greatness. 

In  the  silence  of  Lady  Marcellina's  apart- 
ment, the  two  fervent  Christians  partook  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist;  the  sacred  bulla  was  re- 
signed with  hot  tears  to  the  care  of  the  trusted 
governess,  who  left  the  lovely  bride  alone  to 
commune  with  her  God.  Twenty  minutes 
only  had  passed  when  Theodota  hastened  to 
summon  her  passive  victim ; .  she  finds  her 
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prostrate  in  prayer,  and  wholly  unattended. 
"  Haste,  Margarita!"  she  cries  :  "the  imperial 
procession  is  entering  the  Pantheon ;  the 
tramp  of  the  praetorian  guard  and  the  brazen 
trumpets  resound  before  our  mansion."  But 
Margarita  moves  not,  answers  not.  "What  is 
this!"  cries  the  mother;  "my  child  is  ill" 
— has  fainted,  she  discovers  on  seizing  her 
rudely  by  the  arm  to  force  her  to  rise.  But 
the  limp  Torm  falls.  Thea,  hearing  the  voice  of 
Lady  Theodota,  hastens  to  the  scene.  Trem- 
blingly, the  faithful  Thea  discovers  that  Mar- 
garita is  beyond  human  aid.  A  physician  is 
summoned.  Meanwhile  she  breathes  prayers 
of  tender  piety  for  her  beloved  charge.  It 
is  too  late ;  too  much  excitement,  said  the 
learned  physician,  had  rent  her  heart-strings. 
All  pagan  Rome  lamented,  and  sorrowfully 
the  bridal  pomp  was  exchanged  for  the  dirge 
of  pagan  obsequies.  But  Christian  Rome 
received  the  tidings  with  awe,  yet  firmly  be- 
lieving that  the  bride  of  Christ  was  escorted 
to  a  high  throne  in  heaven  by  troops  of  .glit- 
tering angels  ;  that  the  earthly  banquet  was 
happily  exchanged  for  the  nuptial  banquet 
of  the  Lamb.  Many  a  fervent  maiden  longed 
to  live  and  die  like  Margarita,  the  Spouse  of 
the  Eucharist. 

After  the  excitement  had  died  away,  the 
body  of  the  young  Saint  was  carried  to  the 
catacombs,  where  a  Pontifical  Mass  was  said 
in  presence  of  a  numerous  host  of  tearful 
adorers ;  and  St.  Pontianus  ordered  two  cross- 
ing lily  branches,  and  a  chalice  between,  to 
be  sculptured  on  her  tomb. 


A  Miraculous  Cure  through  the  Interces- 
sion of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

THE  following  account  of  a  miraculous 
cure  lately  effected  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies  has  just 
been  made  public.  .It  is  sworn  to  by  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cure — a  venerable  Italian  priest, 
— who  declares  that  he  publishes  it  for  the 
glory  of  God,  the  increase  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  the  confusion  of  incredulity,  and 
to  honor  his  heavenly  patrons,  and  especially 
St.  Francis  Xavier : 


"  On  November  the  3d,  of  the  past  year  (1883), 
I  was  attacked  by  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  as- 
sociated with  gastroenteritis  of  a  typhoid  charac- 
ter, with  a  cough  and  discharge  of  'black,  fetid, 
and  sometimes  bloody  spittle.  At  once  the  ex- 
cellent Dr.  Domenico  Ferri  was  sent  for,  and, 
knowing  the  character  of  my  malady,  he  devoted 
all  his  zeal  towards  effecting  my  cure,  prescribing 
the  most  efficacious  remedies,  but  in  vain  :  the 
malady  went  on  increasing,  and  left  no  hopes  of 
relief.  Seeing  that  I  was  despaired  of,  I  myself 
asked  for  the  last  consolations  of  our  holy  religion, 
which  I  received  with  great  satisfaction,  after 
which  I  awaited  in  resignation  for  the  hour  of  my 
death,  recommending  my  soul  to  God,  to  Mary, 
to  my  holy  patrons,  and  especially  to  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  for  whom  I  always  felt  a  special  devotion, 
which  I  strove  also  to  inspire  in  others. 

"I  noticed  that  the  passing  bell  was  about  to 
ring,  according  to  the  pious  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, to  give  notice  of  my  agony,  when,  with  an 
impulse  of  lively  faith,  I  turned  to  the  great  Apos- 
tle of  the  Indies,  praying  him  to  obtain  my  cure. 
At  the  same  moment  I  heard  a  strange  voice  that 
assured  me  I  should  not  die.  Instantly  I  felt  my 
strength  return,  the  scum  cleared  off  my  tongue,  . 
and  I  said  to  those  that  surrounded  me^  'I  am 
cured,  thanks  be  to  God,  and  I  will  girt  up ! ' 
They  did  not  mind  me,  thinking  that  I  was  still 
delirious.  But  the  fact  is  that  in  a  few  days  I  was 
able  to  return  to  the  church  and  attend  to  the 
various  duties  of  my  sacerdotal  ministry,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  that  saw  me;  they  thought  with 
reason  that,  naturally,  it  was  impossible  for  a  man 
of  my  age  (73  years),  who  was  moreover  worn  out 
by  constant  labors  in  the  pulpit,  in  school,  and 
in  other  employments  of  my  state,  to  have  escaped 
from  so  terrible  a  complication  of  maladies,  which 
had  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  healing  art ;  and 
to  be  restored  so  speedily  to  better  health  than  I 
had  before,  being  cured  of  the  asthma  and  of 
catarrh,  which  troubled  me  before  my  sickness. 
All  this  I  depose  on  oath,  to  the  glory  of  God, 
out  of  gratitude  to  my  special  protector,  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  and  to  my  own  confusion,  unworthy 
as  I  am  to  receive  such  a  signa  grace. 

"JOSEPH  CANON  LILI, 
"  Vicar  Foraneous  of  Roc  c  a  Prior  a" 


FAITH  will  not  put  you  into  heaven.  She 
will  lead  you  to  the  gate,  but  accompany  you 
no  farther.  She  wont  get  in  herself.  But  to 
Charity,  heaven  will  open  wide  its  portals. 
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Rip  Van  Winkle  in  the  Pulpit 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE,  from  New  York,  under 
the  name  of  Roberts — only  he  must  have 
been  asleep  more  than  twenty  years — preached  in 
Detroit  last  Sunday,  and  the  following  specimen 
of  the  old  "  Know- Nothing  ' '  days  is  given  by  the 
Times  as  a  part  of  his  sermon  : 

"  There  is  still  another  class  that  is  interfering  with 
the  well-being  of  our  country',  I  mean  the  Romish 
Church.  Every  day  they  are  gaining  new  accessions, 
and  they  are  the  most  besotted  kind  of  Romanists. 
There  are  several  millions  of  them  that  agree  with  a 
form  of  government  more  akin  to  that  of  a  monarchy 
than  of  a  republic ;  and  they  disagree  with  our  public 
school  system.  Besides  this,  there  is  no  church  that  is 
so  steadily  and  surely  gaining  ground.  In  all  the  new 
States — in  every  village,  or  where  there  is  a  possibility 
of  a  village  springing  up  -priests  go  and  secure  land. 
First  a  hospital  is  built  (with  Protestant  money),  then 
a  school  is  built  (with  Protestant  money),  and  then  a 
church  (generally  with  Protestant  money,  also)  I  tell 
you,  brethren,  they  go  from  place  to  place,  secure  sites 
and  lay  deep,  broad  foundations  for  future  wealth,  so 
that  by  virtue  of  their  sagacity  and  by  virtue  of  the 
Romish  Church  they  will  in  the  future  be  the  posses- 
sors of  enormous  wealth.  I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but 
I  cannot  help  seeing  that  they  will  hold  the  greatest 
forces  in  their  hand  at  no  very  distant  day." 

Where  has  this  man  been  so  long,  not  to  see 
that  many  of  the  most  patriotic  and  thoughtful 
Protestants  are  looking  to  the  Catholic  Church 
as  the  mainstay  against  the  laxity  of  divorce  laws, 
general  demoralization,  and  the  final  triumph  of 
infidelity?  He  has  got  too  far  West. —  Ypstianti 
Sentinel. 


Catholic  Notes. 


Anent  the  Cure  for  Drunkenness  which  we 
lately  reprinted  by  special  reque>t,  several  friends 
of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  have  gone  to  no  little 
trouble  to  give  us  such  information  as  they  pos- 
sessed in  regard  to  it.  We  are  greatly  indebted 
to  them  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken,  and  if 
time  permitted  we  should  send  them  each  a  note 
expressing  our  thanks.  As  it  is,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  general  acknowledgment  through 
THE  "  AVE  MARIA."  Of  the  matter 'sent  us,  we 
have  chosen  what  might  be  of  general  interest 
that  had  not  already  been  published.  We  feel 
confident  that  our  friends  will  be  amply  rewarded 
by  the  good  done  in  giving  publicity  and  interest 
to  the  recipe  and  die  facts  connected  with  it. 


A  subscriber  has  sent  us  a  clipping  from  the 
Ho/yoke  Transcript,  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing extract :  "Some  months  ago  the  Trans- 
cript printed  a  recipe  for  a  remedy  for  drunken- 
ness which  Dr.  D'Unger,  of  Chicago,  the  discov- 
erer, claimed  had  cured  30,000  persons  of  the 
craving  for  drink  Three  well  authenticated  cases 
are  reported  of  men  in  this  city  who  have  been 
entirely  cured  of  their  appetite  for  liquor  by  the 
use  of  the  remedy.  One  of  them  says  he  would 
not  take  $500  for  the  recipe.  The  cured  men 
were  not  in  the  la-^t  stages  of  drunkenness,  but 
had  acquired  such  a  taste  and  craving  for  liquor 
that  they  were  miserable  without  their  three  or 
four  glasses  a  day.  Now  they  can  pass  by  saloons, 
see  liquor  poured  out,  etc.  '  I  feel  as  if  there  was 
a  new  coating  to  my  stomach,'  says  one  of  them. 
The  remedy  is  claimed  to  be  equally  effectual  for 
the  worst  cases  of  drunkenness,  providing,  of 
course,  the  patient  desires  to  be  cured."  Follow- 
ing this  .is  the  recipe,  which  the  editor  of  the 
Transcript  printed  by  special  request. 

Miss  Starr  says  truly,  in  her  notice  of  Miss 
Donnelly's  new  volume,  that  the  poet  who  plants 
one  Christian  symbol  in  the  mind  of  a  child  may 
have  saved  that  child's  soul.  And  it  is  easy  so 
to  plant :  children  are  always  open  to  such  sow- 
ing. Religion  is  taught  to  them  in  such  a  hard, 
uninteresting  way  ;  whereas  it  should  be  taught  as 
something  inexpressibly  lovely,  something  to  be 
cherished  as  the  "  one  pearl  of  great  price,"  the 
"treasure  hidden  in  a  field,"  which  is  sure  to  ex- 
cite desire.  Our  Saviour's  instructions  were  given 
so  poetically ;  the  Apostles  were  poetical ;  all  the 
great  doctors  and  preachers  were  poetical,  from 
St  Clement  and  St.  Leo  to  St.  Ambrose,  and 
even  to  St.  Augustine,  the  most  poetical  of  all; 
yet  we  insist  upon  hard  words  and  hard  phrases 
as  necessary  for  theological  instruction !  What 
could  be  more  full  of  genuine  poetry  than  the 
homilies  of  the  Cure  of  Ars,  and  what  more  suc- 
cessful religious  teacher  in  our  times  can  be  named  ! 
A  Protestant  clergyman  was  so  charmed  with  a 
copy  of  the  "Spirit  of  the  Cured'Ars,"  which  he 
happened  to  come  across  in  our  room,  that  he 
read  all  he  could  of  it  there  and  then ;  and  when 
afterwards  we  presented  a  copy  to  him,  he  declared 
that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  part  with  such 
a  delightful  book.  He  found  "  hard  sayings"  in  it, 
no  doubt ;  but  they  were  all  the  more  impressive, 
we  feel  .sure,  for  being  clothed  in  poetic  language 
— figurative  language,  such  as  Christ  our  Lord 
employed. 
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A  recent  letter  from  a  reliable  correspondent  in 
Rome  confirms  the  report  of  the  promotion  o 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ryan,  of  St.  Louis,  to  th 
dignity  of  titular  Archbishop  of  Tricomia. 


We  learn  from  the  Roman  correspondence  o 
the  Pilot  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  val 
uable  discoveries  made  for  many  years  past  was 
described  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  o 
Christian  Archaeology  at  Rome.     The  discovery 
was  that  of  a  manuscript  of  the  loth  century  in  the 
library  of  Arezzo,  near  Florence.    This  manuscript 
contains  in  fact  several  writings,  heretofore  com- 
pletely unknown,  of  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and 
another  document  of  great  value.     The  newly- 
discovered  writings  of  Saint  Hilary  consist  of  the 
treatise  De  Mysteriis,  regarded  previously  as  lost, 
and  of  a  collection  of  hymns  relating  to  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or  which  con- 
stitute the  panegyric  of  various  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors.     The  discoverer  is  Professor  Gamurrini. 
As  to  the  document  joined  to  the  works  of  the 
great  saint  and  doctor,  it  is  an  Itinerary  to  the 
Holy  Places  in  Palestine  and  to  the  other  sanctu 
aries  of  the  East,  written  by  a  woman  of  France 
(a  Frank,  as  the  term  was  then),  who  undertook 
the  journey  to  Palestine  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  century,  and  who  dedicated  her  account  of  it 
to  the  religious  of  her  convent,  situated  in  Prov- 
ence, of  which  she  appears  to  have  been  the  Su- 
perior.    Professor  Gamurrini   has  been  enabled 
to  establish  the  fact  that  this  Itinerary  is  only  a 
few  years  later  than  A.  D.  363,  since  it  relates  as 
a  quite  recent  event  the  cession  of  Nisibe  to  the 
Persians — a  cession  which  took  place  in  363.   Be- 
sides, it  must  have  been  written  previous  to  373, 
for  it  describes  as  intact  the  monastery  of  Sinai, 
which  was  destroyed  in  that  year. 


In  the  death  of  the  venerable  Father  Brouillet, 
director  and  founder  of  the  Catholic  Bureau  of 
Indian  Missions,  which  lately  occurred  at  Prov- 
idence Hospital,  Washington,  the  poor  Indians 
have  lost  a  friend  and  protector  whose  life  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  entirely  devoted 
to  their  service.  He  was  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  forty  years  a  priest.  Formerly 
Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  of  Nesqually,  he 
resigned  the  dignity  in  order  to  give  his  exclusive 
attention  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians; 
and  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  de- 
fending their  rights,  establishing  schools  among 
them,  providing  them  with  priests,  etc.,  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  power.  His  health  had  been  greatly 


impaired  while  enduring  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  missionary  life  ;  but  he  still  worked  on  in 
the  cause  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  The 
fatigues  of  a  journey  to  Dakota  to  establish  a  school 
for  boys  doubtless  hastened  his  death,  which  must 
have  been  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  of 
whom  he  was  such  a  faithful  servant. 
May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


The  Holy  Father  has  sent  a  corner-stone  and  a 
marble  altar-slab  for  the  chapel  to  be  erected  at 
Cahirciveen,  County  Keny,  Ireland,  in  memory 
of  Daniel  O'Connell. 


We  notice  in  the  Roman  correspondence  of  a 
London  paper  that  the  newly  appointed  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Zanzibar,  Mgr.  de  Courmont,  is  a 
native  Creole  of  Martinique,  one  of  the  West 
India  Islands  subject  to  France.  He  belongs  to 
the  Society  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  congregation  of 
missionary  priests. whose  special  field  of  labor  is 
the  colored  races.  A  West  India  paper,  Les  An- 
tilles, remarks  that  Mgr.  de  Courmont  "is  the 
first  Creole  raised  to  the  mitre,  and  the  first  Bishop 
furnished  to  the  Church  by  the  French  Antilles." 
The  vicariate  of.  Zanzibar  includes  the  island  of 
that  name  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. — Monitor \ 


"  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest," 

is  not,  as  many  suppose,  the  verse  of  a  modern 
poet :  it  is  found  in  the  third  chapter  of  Job. 


Of  all  our  poets,  Father  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J., 
is  the  first  to  write  on  the  new  invocation  .which 
the  Holy  Father  has  added  to  the  Litany  of  Lo- 
reto.  We  thank  him  for  remembering  THE  "AvK 
MARIA"  as  the  most  appropriate  place  to  offer 
lis  poetical  tribute  to  Mary,  Queen  of  the  Holy 
Rosary. 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  know,  and  as 
we  have  just  learned  ourselves,   St.  Dimas,  the 
ood  Thief,  is  constituted  in  some  countries  the 
patron  of  repentant  thieves,  and  of  households,  to 
;uard  them  against  burglars.     Perhaps  the  kernel 
of  the  custom  which  makes  him  guardian  of  the 
house — we  mean  no  want  of  respect  to  the  hojy 
>enitent,  wh'o  was  so  singularly  honored  by  our 
Jlessed  Lord  for  his  simple  faith — is  the  old  adage, 
Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief."     It  is  not  an  un- 
easonable  idea  which  supposes  in  St.  Dimas  a 
desire  to  prevent  the  same  sins  in  others  of  which 
he  was  once  guilty  himself. 
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We  are  sorry  to  have  to  disappoint  our  readers 
— we  feel  certain  all  are  interested  in  Mrs.  Dor- 
sey's  charming  and  powerful  story — by  not  pre- 
senting this  week  the  usual  instalment  of  "The 
Old  House  at  Glenaran."  The  succeeding  portion 
of  the  M-».  has  not  come  to  hand.  Amends  will 
be  made  by  publishing  a  larger  instalment  than 
usual  next  week.  Meantime  all  will  be  entertained 
and  edified  by  the  beautiful  story  of  "  Margarita." 


New  Publications. 


THE    CHILDREN    OF    THE    GOLDEN    SHEAF,    AND 

OTHER  POEMS.     By  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 

With  a  title  which  is  a  poem  in  itself,  we  open 
the  small,  square  covers,  to  find  them  filled  with 
what  tell  us  why  Miss  Donnelly  is  the  most  popu 
lar  of  our  American  Catholic  poets.  Charming 
legends,  told  with  a-  grace  which  makes  us  forget 
that  rhymes  do  not  spring  out  of  the  ground; 
rhythm  so  pleasing  that  we  know  a  musical  ear  and 
a  musical  voice  has  scanned  the  lines  like  so  many 
musical  phrases ;  touches  of  story  that  have  the 
dramatic  interest  of  the  \Vizzard  of  the  North; 
the  real,  everyday  things  told  so  prettily  that  we 
are  surprised  no  one  has  told  them  before;  and 
each  and  all  informed  by  a  spirit  altogether  Cath- 
olic, tending  heavenward  as  habitually  as  vapors 
at  sunrise.  No  wonder  these  poems  are  selected 
for  declamation  days,  not  only  by  teachers  and 
parents,  but  by  the  children  themselves,  who  can 
catch  their  rhyme  and  their  rhythm  and  their  sym- 
bolism so  easily.  Everyone  rails  Miss  Donnelly's 
poems  dramatic;  but  once  in  awhile  she  gives 
what  we  may  call  a  genre  picture,  or  perhaps  a 
mere  sketch,  and  all  the  more  pleasing  for  being 
so.  Among  the  prettiest  of  these  seemed  to  us, 
"  Driving  out  the  Shadow."  Walter  Crane  never 
drew  a  baby  more  true  to  the  life.  Then  "  Little 
Clarence's  Mark";  while  ''The  Lay  of  the 
Easter  Eggs"  has  an  added  merit  by  hinting  at 
the  symbolism  of  ihe  peacock  or  phoenix  and  the 
Resurrection.  We,  in  America,  cannot  say  that 
symbolism  has  died  out  among  us.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  not  of  those  who,  though  poor,  can  remem- 
ber the  joys  of  opulence.  Symbolism  has  never 
been  at  home  with  us.  The  poet  who  plants  one 
Christian  symbol  in  the  mind  of  one  American 
child  may  have  saved  that  child's  soul  ineffably; 
just  as  the  youthful  Aloysius  must  have  been — 
not  merely  saved,  but — saved  without  a  stain.  The 
sweet,  Catholic  spirit  of  Miss  Donnelly's  verse 
will  incline  many  a  young  heart  to  .tread  the  way 


of  perfection  ;  take  from  many  a  spoiled  child  its 
selfishness,  and  thus  give  to  the  Divine  Reaper  a 
"Golden  Sheaf"  of  souls  for  His  harvest. 

Then,  the  little  volume  costs  so  little !  Every- 
one cries  out  for  cheap  books.  Happy  people, 
who  win  such  melodious  verses  for  only  sixty 
cents !  The  price  should  bring  heaps  of  ingots 
from  all  who  demand  inexpensive  yet  choice 
books. 

^^^^^          E.  A.  S. 

Obituary. 


FRANCIS   XAVIER   KAST. 

We  bespeak  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers this  week  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  an  old 
and  devoted  friend  of  THE  "  AVE  MARFA,"  Mr. 
Francis  X.  Kast,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who 
lately  passed  into  eternity.  The  deceased  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  but  had  been  a  resident  on 
the  Pacific  coast  for  many  years,  and  was  both 
widely  known  and  highly  respected.  A  well- 
instructed,  practical  Catholic,  his  life  was  an 
edification  to  unbelievers  and  an  example  to  the 
community  of  the  faithful.  He  stood  up  for  his 
religion  on  all  occasions,  and  in  so  doing  was  in- 
strumental in  effecting  good,  the  extent  of  which 
he  probably  never  suspected  till  he  received  from 
our  Divine  Master  the  reward  of  a  faithful  'ser- 
vant. Mr.  Kast  was  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  that  bore  his  name,  and  which  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  integrity  second  to  none.  When  death 
approached,  he  settled  his  worldly  affairs  as  calmly 
as  if  about  to  go  on  a  journey,  and  then  prepared 
to  meet  the  God  he  had  served  so  faithfully.  The 
deceased  was  the  oldest  of  seven  children,  and  his 
death  was  the  first  that  has  occurred  in  the  Kast 
family  for  a  period  of  forty-seven  years. 

MR.   JOHN    KALE. 

We  have  also  to  commend  to  the  charitable 
prayers  of  our  readers  the  soul  of  Mr.  John  Kale, 
of  Trenton,  N'.  J.,  whose  death  is  of  recent  occur- 
rence. He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  life,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  Catholic  interests. 
Mr.  Kale  was  in  his  fifty-second  year  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  neuralgia  of  the 
heart.  Though  sudden,  we  confidently  believe 
it  was  not  unprovided  for.  Surely  the  Blessed 
Virgin  must  have  obtained  a  special  grace  in  his 
last  hour  for  one  so  zealous  in  promoting  her 
worship. 

May  their  souls,  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace  1 
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youth's  Department. 


The  Defective  Nail. 


BY    THOMAS     DUNN     ENGLISH. 


LOOKED  at  a  carpenter  nailing  one  day 
Some  weatherboards  on,  in  a  workmanlike  way, 
And  saw  that  the  claw  of  the  hammer  he  clapped 
To  a  nail  which  the  moment  before  he  had  tapped ; 
And,  drawing  it  out,  threw  it  by  with  a  jerk, 
Took  another  instead,  and  went  on  with  his  work. 
»'  What's  that  for  ?  "    I  asked  him.     "  Have  nails 

grown  so  cheap 
That   you  toss  them  away  as  too  worthless   to 

keep?" 
>'No,"  he  answered:    "it  bent  in  the  driving, 

and  so, 

t«st  it  make  a  bad  job,  to  the  ground  it  must  go. 
We  draw  while  we're  able,"  he  said,  with  a  grin  ; 
>'  For  we  can't  pull  it  out,  once  we  hammer  it  in." 
When  the  nail  had  been  followed  by  one  that  was 

good. 

I  noticed  beside  it  a  dent  in  the  wood — 
The  mark  had  been  made  by  the  base  of  the  claw 
Through  the  strong  force  exerted  the  bent  nail  to 

draw ; 

And  there  the  depression,  to  eyesight  quite  plain, 
Though  twice  painted  over,  will  doubtless  remain. 
No  marvellous  incident  certainly ;  still 
It  set  me  to  thinking,  as  little  things  will, 
How  habits,  like  nails,  be  they  wrong  ones  or 

right, 
Can't  be  drawn  from  their  places  when  hammered 

in  tight ; 
And,  though  drawn  ere  they  sink  to  the  head,  leave 

behind, 
By  their  drawing,  some  traces  on  body  and  mind. 


AN  historian  tells  us  that  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  the  Emperor,  a  certain  man,  though 
largely  in  debt,  recklessly  spent  away, — living 
at  the  expense  of  others.  When  he  died, 
and  his  creditors  were  selling  his  effects,  the 
Emperor  sent  orders  that,  at  any  cost,  his 
feather- bepl  and  pillow  were  to  be  reserved  for 
himself.  '"There  surely,"  said  his  majesty, 
"  must  be  some  spell- — some  magic  charm  in 
them  when  that  man,  dunned  by  creditors, 
and  steeped  in  debt,  could  sleep  on  them 
;night  after  night." 


The  Broken  Promise. 


BY  ELIZABETH    KINO,  AUTHOR   OF  "  KE1GHLEY   HALL 
AND  OTHER  TALES."   "DENIS  MILES."   ETC.  ETC. 


(CONCLUSION.) 
CHAPTER  VIII. 
RS.  LE  BRETON  stood  look- 
ing after   her   brother,   till    a 
corner  in  the  lane  hid  him  from 
her  loving  gaze.  She  was  think- 
ing of  their  parting  at  the  garden 
gate,  in  their  old  home,  years  be- 
fore.  The  time  between,  she  resolved, 
should  be  a  blank  in   her  memory, 
save  where  her  beloved  Louis  and  her  kind 
friends  in  France  would  be  engraven  forever. 
"Oh,  do  come  in,  ma'am,  or  you'll  catch 
your  death  of  cold  in  the  dew ! " 

It  was  the  cheery  voice  of  Miss  Hayes  that 
uttered  the  friendly  warning.  Lu  had  not 
forgotten  his  promise,  and  their  kind  land- 
lady was  invited  to  come  and  live  with  them 
as  soon  as  they  were  settled  at  St.  Cecilia's 
Cottage.  It  was  some  time,  however-"  before 
she  consented  to  do  so.  She  was  very  much 
afraid  of  "grand  folks,"  having  seen  very 
little  of  them ;  and  she  clung  with  great 
affection  to  the  old  house  in  the  dull,  back 
street  in  London.  She  had  been  born  in  it, 
had  never  lived  in  any  other,  and  her  parents 
and  six  brothers  and  sisters  had  died  in  it. 
The  prisoner  of  Chillon  scarcely  felt  more 
loath  to  leave  his  dungeon  and  his  pet  spider, 
than  did  Miss  Hayes  to  leave  her  old  home, 
and  part  from  her  cat.  The  latter  sacrifice, 
however,  she  was  not  called  upon  to  make. 
Puss  was  very  specially  included  in  Mrs.  Le 
Breton's  invitation.  And  as  puss  and  Bunnie 
were  old  friends,  both  exhibited  their  joy 
by  lengthened  barking  and  purring  when 
they  were  reunited,  and  Miss  Hayes  came 
to  take  cafe  of — as  Mrs.  Le  Breton  expressed 
it,  rather  than  wait  upon — the  invalid  and  her 
blind  boy. 

One  source  of  pleasure  to  Mrs.  Le  Breton 
was  working  for  the  poor,  and  many  a  use- 
ful garment  found  its  way  to  their  homes, 
who  have  little  time  to  make  or  mend  while 
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they  are  struggling  to  earn  bread  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  Many  a  parcel  of 
clothing,  and  many  a  hamper  filled  with  coun- 
try fare — a  special  one  at  Christmas — found 
its  destination  at  Mrs.  Leon's,  in  the  dull 
street  where  the  kind  donor  had  learnt  by 
experience  to  sympathi/e  with  the  patient 
toilers  in.one  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 
cities  in  the  world. 

Mons.  Hondard  and  his  wife  and  family 
paid  a  visit  to  England  about  a  year  after 
Mrs.  Le  Breton  and  Lu  were  established  at 
St.  Cecilia's  Cottage,  and  staid  a  few  days 
with  Mr.  Millwood,  when  the  former  had 
the  satisfaction  of  proving  that  her  letter  to 
Madame  Hondard  had  never  reached  the 
chateau  ;  so  her  kind  friends  never  became 
aware  of  her  pecuniary  distress. 

There  is  an  unusual  stir  at  Sienna  Park.  A 
bridal  party  has  just  returned  from  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church  in  the  village,  where  the 
Nuptial  Blessing  has  been  given  by  the  rev- 
erend pastor  to  the  happy  bride  and  bride- 
groom, Inez  and  Augustine  Hondard.  As 
the  bride's  carriage  is  passing  up  the  Avenue 
of  Elms,  Inez  suddenly  pulls  the  check- 
string.  She  has  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Le 
Breton  reclining  under  the  old  oak.  The 
next  instant  they  are  clasped  in  a  long  em- 
brace. 

"As  I  could  not  bear  the  fatigue  of  the 
ceremony,  or  the  breakfast,  I  came  here  to 
catch,. unseen,  a  glimpse  of  your  dear  face." 
"  Hark ! "  said  Augustine,  reverently  kiss- 
ing Mrs.  Le  Breton's  wasted  hand;  "we  must 
tear  ourselves  away  from  this  enchanting 
place.  Lu  is  playing." 

"What  would  papa  do  now  without  you 
and  Lu!"  Inez's  tears  fell  fast,  as  the  last 
notes  of  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March 
pealed  forth  from  the  open  window  of  the 
organ-chamber,  and  died  away  on  the  air, 
laden  with  the  scent  of  roses  on  that^bright 
June  morning. 

The  gay  scene  has  vanished — the  lastjguest 
has  departed. 

"What  a  sad,  lonely  man  I  should  be  with- 
out you  and  your  mother,  now ! "  said  Mr. 
Millwood,  grasping  the  blind  boy's  hand. 


"You  must  both  come  and  live  here, — you 
must  never  leave  me,  my  boy." 

"Never!  of  ^v  own  free  will,  uncle.  I 
hope,  with  the  help  of  St.  Cecilia,  to  devote 
my  life  to  the  service  of  God  here,  in  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians." 

Many  a  passer-by  lingers  outside  the  Park, 
or  the  Catholic  church,  to  listen  to  the  blind 
organist.  Sometimes  a  female  voice  of  un- 
earthly tone  and  sweetness  mingles  with  the 
youth's  beautiful  tenor,  singing  the  glorious 
music  of  the  Church. 


How  a  Poor  Peasant  Became  Pope.* 


About  100  miles  below  Ancona,  on  a  crest 
of  the  Apennines,  in  one  of  the  least  frequented 
parts  of  that  classic  land,  with  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Adriatic  spread  out  before  it,  and  the 
highest  mountains  of  Umbria  towering  in  the 
distance,  stands  the  castellated  hamlet  of 
Grottamare.  There  Felice  Peretti,  the  future 
Pope,  was  born  in  1521.  His  father  was  an 
humble  gardener,  who  had  to  struggle  all  his 
life  against  the  direst  poverty ;  and  his  mother, 
in  order  to  find  bread  for  the  children,  was 
obliged  to  take  service  with  a  wealthy  neigh- 
bor. The  young  Felice  was  himself  for  a 
time  a  swineherd  on  the  neighboring  hills. 
It  was  only  after  a  long  and  earnest  appeal 
that  the  father  permitted  his  child  to  go  to 
school;  for  the  family,  he  said,  stood  in  need 
of  his  help.  Very  soon,  by  his  attention  to 
his  lessons,  the  youth  attracted  the  notice  of 
a  Franciscan  friar  who  used  often  to  visit  the 
school,  and  who  was  particularly  struck  by 
his  earnestness,  as  well  as  by  his  talents  and 
piety.  At  twelve  years,  through  the  influence 
of  this  good  friend,  he  became  an  inmate  of  the 
neighboring  Franciscan  monastery  at  Mon- 
talto,  and  he  brought  with  him  to  the  clois- 
ter the  love  of  discipline  and  the  devotedness 
to  study  which  had  characterized  his  earlier 
years.  Promoted  to  the  priesthood,  he  soon 
ranked  among  the  most  fervent  preachers  of 


*  Extract  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Moran  before  the  Catholic  Voting  Men's  So- 
ciety of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  under  the  zealous  direct 
torship  of  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Phelan. 
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the  age.  It  was  no  small  tribute  to  his  elo- 
quence and  piety  that,  when  he  preached  in 
Rome,  all  that  were  most  distinguished  in  its 
schools  and  religious  houses  gathered  around 
his  pulpit,  foremost  among  them  being  St. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  St.  Philip  Neri,  and  Car- 
dinal Ghislieri,  afterwards  Pope,  and  honored 
as  St.  Pius  V.  After  some  time  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  conclave,  after  the 
death  of  Gregory  XIII,  Cardinal  Peretti  was 
proclaimed  Pope,  and  took  the  name  of  Sixtus 
V.  His  Pontificate,  though  short  (for  it  lasted 
only  five  years),  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  that  adorn  the  annals  of  the 
Church.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that 
he  held  in  his  firm  hand  the  balance  of  Eu- 
ropean power.  He  saved  religion  in  France, 
and  with  it  saved  the  French  monarchy.  He 
dealt  a  death-blow  to  Lutheranism  in  Ger- 
many. He  strove  to  consolidate  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  as  a  bulwark  of  civilization  and  of 
Europe  against  the  Ottoman  incursions  and 
against  the  Russian  power.  He  banished  pub- 
lic crime  from  the  Papal  States,  rooted  out 
the  lawless  bands  of  banditti  that  made  life 
and  industry  insecure,  and  reformed  the  whole 
administration  of  justice.  The  material  aspect 
of  the  city  of  Rome  was  renewed  with  an 
unrivalled  magnificence.  The  genius  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  had  devised  the  wondrous  dome 
to  crown  the  noblest  church  in  Christendom. 
Twenty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  his  death, 
and  no  one  had  dared  to  take  in  hand  the  task 
of  erecting  it.  Public  opinion  was  beginning 
to  entertain  a  fixed  idea  that  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  could  achieve  this  work.  It  was 
achieved,  however,  by  Sixtus  V.  He  built 
the  Vatican  Library;  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Italians  of  the  present  day  has 
not  hesitated  to  write  of  this  great  work,  that 
"to  it  Italy  owes  the  most  splendid  of  her 
glories,  and  the  preservation  and  recovery  of 
her  classic  arts  and  culture,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  her  priority  in  all  kinds  of  literature 
and  science."  Several  quarters  of  the  city 
were  badly  provided  with  water.  He  spanned 
the  Campagna  with  an  aqueduct,  resting  on 
tiers  of  arches,  and  extending  over  more  than 
twenty  miles,  and  brought  an  inexhaustible 


supply,  which  has  ever  since  proved  a  bless 
ing  especially  to  the  poorer  citizens.  He 
erected  the  magnificent  obelisk  which  adorns 
the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's.  It  had  once  stood 
in  Nero's  circus,  but  was  cast  down  during 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  Many  times 
men  had  devised  schemes  for  re-erecting  it, 
but  had  given  up  their  projects  in  despair. 
Even  Michael  Angelo  declared  suc~h  an  un- 
dertaking to  be  impracticable.  That  was  not 
the  age  of  electricity  and  steam,  yet  Sixtus  V 
decreed  that  the  work  should  be  commenced. 
Very  soon  salvos  of  cannon  from  S.  Angelo's, 
and  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  announced  that  the  en- 
terprise was  accomplished.  Thus  every  day 
new  works  were  planned,  streets  were  marked 
out,  churches  built,  monuments  erected. 

Of  the  Emperor  Augustus  it  was  said  that 
he  found  Rome  a  city  of  brick,  and  that  he 
left  it  a  city  of  marble.  Something  similar 
might  be  repeated  of  this  great  Pope.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Sixtus  V,  a  Benedictine 
abbot  thus  wrote  from  the  Eternal  City:  "I 
am  here  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  and 
do  not  recognize  the  city,  so  new  does  all  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be :  monuments,  streets,  piazzas, 
fountains,  aqueducts,  obelisks,  and  other  won- 
ders,— all  the  work  of  Sixtus  V.  If  I  were  a 
poet  I  would  say  that,  at  the  imperious  sound 
of  the  trumpet  of  that  magnanimous  Pope, 
the  wakened  limbs  of  that  half-buried  and 
gigantic  body  which  spreads  over  the  Latin 
Campagna  had  been  summoned  to  life,  and 
that,  thanks  to  the  power  of  his  fervent  and 
exuberant  spirit,  a  new  Rome  had  arisen  from 
the  ashes  of  the  old." 

Such  were  the  great  deeds  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  whose  early  days  were  spent  tending 
swine  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 


A  gentleman  living  in  Madison  county, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  owner  of  a  dog  of  the  St.  Bernard 
breed  which  is  more  than  ordinarily  remark- 
able in  many  respects.  He  is  perhaps  the 
largest  dog  in  the  United  States.  His  weight 
is  204  pounds ;  height,  34  inches ;  face,  from 
top  of  head  to  tip  of  nose,  13^  inches ;  girth, 
47  inches.  And  what  is  surprising  is  that  the 
dog  is  but  3  years  old,  and  is  still  growing. 
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Our  Lady's  Triumph  at  Nauvoo.* 


BY  ELEANOR  C.    DONNELLY. 


TT_|  ITHIN  thy  sweet,  secluded  shades,  Nauvoo, 

^*  (Where  Illinois  sits  smiling  on  her  throne), 

The  Mormon  Priest  first  laid  the  corner-stone 

Of  his  foul  Temple. 

Fifty  years  ago, 

In  lieu  of  convent-lilies  pure  as  snow, 

Around  these  walls,  now  sanctified  by  prayer, 
Reposed  in  many  a  deadly  shining  row 
The  stacks  of  Mormon  arms.     Lust  garnered 

there 
Weapons  of  War.     The  arms  of  Peace  within 

This  sacred  spot  now  rule.  In  Nauvoo's  shades, 
The  Queen  conceived  without  the  stain  of  sin, 
With  all  her  train  of  consecrated  maids, 
Hath  driven  out  the  demons  of  the  past, 
And,  from  her  pedestal,  foul  Venus  cast ! 


Deipara. 


j.  A.  N. 


*  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  was  founded  by  Joseph  Smith, 
the  notorious  apostle  of  Mormonism.  By  the  merci- 
ful dispensation  of  God,  the  religion  of  Chastity  has 
found  a  stronghold  (under  the  patronage  of  the  Im- 
maculate Virgin)  on  the  very  spot  where  Polygamy 
once  reigned ;  for  the  present  walls  of  ST.  MARY'S 
Benedictine  Convent  at  Nauvoo,  are  those  which 
formed  the  old  Mormon  Arsenal,  half  a  century  ago. 


|HERE  are  few  subjects  in  religious 
controversy  on  which  it  is  more  a 
duty  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  bitterness 
towards  our  adversaries  than  the  honor  paid 
to  our  Blessed  Lady.  "  If  I  believed  as  you 


believe,"  says  an  atheist  to  careless  and  in- 
different Christians,  "  I  would  go  barefoot 
through  the  world,  to  proclaim  the  folly  of 
living  as  you  live."  And  if  our  adversaries 
knew  what  we  know,  and  believed  what  we 
believe,  and  are  bound  by  our  very  faith  to 
believe,  regarding  the  ever-glorious  Virgin, 
they  might  not — and  many  of  them  assuredly 
would  not — yield  to  us  in  devotion  towards 
her.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  between  us 
a  radical  difference  of  opinion — a  divergence 
Of  belief  on  a  fundamental  point.  The  truth 
is,  that  Protestants,  generally  speaking — for, 
doubtless,  there  is  a  large  class  of  exceptions 
— do  not  know,  and,  still  more  generally,  do 
not  recognize,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Maternity.  The  idea  essentially  involved  in 
the  truth  of  the  Incarnation  is  hidden  from 
them.  They  do  rfot  believe  Mary  to  be  the 
Mother  of  God.  They  do  not  believe  we 
hold  it ;  and  when  we  profess  it,  they  con- 
ceive that  we  must  be  speaking  the  language 
of  metaphor : — it  is  only  by  some  figure  of 
speech — sorne  playing  on  a  double  sense — 
some  poetical,  but  unreal,  conception  of  the 
mind — some  devotional  sentiment,  not  sup- 
posed to  be  severely  and  dogmatically  true. 
That  Mar)'  was,  in  very  deed,  God's  Mother; 
that  the  Eternal  became  her  Child,  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  truth  ;  that  with  all  that  inherent 
realism  with  which  each  of  us  is  a  mother's 
child  He  was  hers,  they  neither  believe  them- 
selves nor  conceive  that  we  believe. 

Any  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  in- 
telligent converts  will  at  once  recognize  the 
truth  of  what  we  say.  When  you  introduce 
to  them  the  subject  of  Mary,  they  will  speak 
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of  her  with  profound  reverence,  and  even  love. 
She  is  the  "Virgin  of  Isaias,"  the  Woman 
of  the  Protogospel,  of  whom  the  promised 
One  was  born, — the  noblest  and  fairest  of 
God's  creatures ;  she  is  the  Mother  of  Christ, 
and  the  Mother  of  the  Redeemer, — the  one 
whose  seed  crushed  the  serpent's  head.  But 
when,  with  the  light  of  faith  in  your  eyes, 
and  the  lamp  of  faith  to  guide  your  steps, 
you  advance  and  call  her,  as  you  have  been 
taught  from  very  childhood  to  call  her, 
Mother  of  God,  they  draw  back.  Stopped  by 
an  incredulity,  as  the  Israelites  were  stopped 
when  just  within  sight  of  the  Promised  Land, 
they  draw  back  from  the  one  great  truth 
that  constitutes  all  the  prerogatives  and  all 
the  dignity  of  Mary.  And,  bad  as  this  is, 
there  is  something  worse  still.  If,  turning 
from  the  Blessed  Mother,  you  speak  of  her 
Divine  Child,  there  is  a  correlative,  but  far 
more  serious  error.  One  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  profound  and  personal  love 
with  which  they  speak  of  Him.  He  is  their 
alpha  and  omega, — the  One  on  whom  they 
cast  the  burden  of  their  sorrow,  rest  all  their 
hope,  and  lean  for  comfort  and  consolation. 
He  is  their  "Messiah,"  "the  Redeemer,"  "the 
Saviour,"  "the  Son  of  the  Most  High,"  "the 
Son  of  God."  But  if,  in  the  full  light  of  Cath- 
olic faith,  you  ask  them,  is  He  who  was  born 
of  Mary — that  Child  in  the  Crib, — is  He 
God?  is  He  your  God?  very  often  you  have 
the  unutterable  pain  of  hearing  them,  uncon- 
sciously indeed,  but  none  the  less  really, 
"dissolve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In  very 
reverence  they  hesitate ;  they  put  up  their 
hands  to  save  the  ark  from  falling.  You  are 
going  too  far  for  them.  Much  as  they  love 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  they  would  not  like  pre- 
cisely to  say  that;  and,  if  forced  to  give  an 
answer  at  all  on  a  subject  on  which  they 
would  prefer  to  keep  silence,  they  would  say, 
"No." 

Though  we  have  said  it  before,  it  would  be 
wrong  not  to  say  it  again,  that  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this;  but,  then,  they  are  excep- 
tions. What  we  have  described  are,  as  a  rule, 
the  feelings  and  the  belief  of  by  far  the  greater 
number  outside  tin-  pale  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  They  have  a  fundamentally  erro- 


neous idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Incarnation. 
They  have  lost  the  key  to  its  understanding. 
They  ignore  the  Divine  Maternity,  or  they 
explain  it  away.  There  was  no  room  for  her 
in  the  inns  of  Bethlehem,  and,  with  Mary, 
Jesus  too  retired  into  the  grotto.  They  have 
some  vague  belief  that  of  her  a  most  holy 
and  perfect  but  purely  human  child  was 
born,  to  whom  the  Godhead  was  afterwards 
united,  and  in  whom  the  Divinity  after- 
wards personally  dwelt.  Whereas  no  purely 
human  child — no  mere  man  was  ever  born 
of  Mary.  The  only  Person  born  of  her  was 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 
He  was  man  indeed,  but  only  by  being  the 
God-man, — God,  in  that  He  was  born  of  the 
Father  from  all  eternity;  man  in  that  He  the 
same,  and  not  another,  was  born  of  Mary  in 
time. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  proportion,  much 
less  any  equality,  between  these  two  genera- 
tions of  the  Child;  but,  then,  the  Word  in 
the  Beginning,  that  was  with  God,  before  all 
things  were  made,  the  same  it  was  who  was 
made  flesh,  and  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Without  further  comparison  than  that-qf  sim- 
ple truth,  as  truly  as  God  was  His  father, 
because  He  communicated  to  Him  from  all 
eternity  His  Divine  nature,  so  truly  is  Mary 
His  Mother,  because  she  gave  Him,  and  He 
took  from  her,  that  human  nature  in  which 
He  dwelt  amongst  us,  and  in  which  we  have 
seen  the  glory  of  the  only  Begotten  of  the 
Most  High. 

These  things  are  comparatively  easy  to  us, 
because  the  teachings  of  faith,  as  well  as  its  in- 
stincts, have  long  made  them  familiar.*  There 
is  no  need  to  explain  to  the  simplest  Catholic 
that  Mary  was  not  the  Mother  of  the  Divinity 
of  our  Lord.  In  that  Divinity  He  was  from 
unbeginning  eternity  God  of  God  and  Light 
of  Light,  before  Mary  was  herself  created. 
He  was  always  God,  because  He  was  always 
born  of  the  Father.  From  Him  He  had  His 
Divinity — His  Divine  nature.  But  He  was 
not  always  man.  He  was  not  man  till  He 
was  born  of  the  Virgin.  She  gave  Him  His 
human  nature,  and  from  the  moment  of  His 
Incarnation  He  had  for  evermore  two  nat- 
ures; and  in  one  as  well  as  in  the  other  it 
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was  the  same  God  who  subsisted.  It  was 
th.'  Person  of  the  Word  that  constituted  the 
bond  of  the  hypostatic  union  between  them, 
and  both  natures  belonged  alike  to  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Adorable  Trinity.  In 
every  other  instance  where  mere  man  is 
born,  his  soul  and  body  subsist  in  themselves, 
and  give  him  an  individuality  of  his  own. 
His  human  nature  finds  its  completion  in  it- 
self, and  gives  him  that  human  personality 
by  which  he  is  one  as  di>tinguishe<)  from  an- 
other. But  in  our  Divine  Lord  there  wa<  no 
human  personality;  the  Person  of  God  took 
its  place.  There  was  human  nature  complete 
and  entire.  But  His  human  nature,  His 
Body  and  Soul,  never  for  a  moment  subsisted 
in  themselves  apart  and  alone,  but  were,  in 
the  instant  of  creation,  assumed  by,  and 
united  with,  and  fitted  unto,  the  Person  of  God 
Himself.  It  was  the  Word  was  made  Flesh. 
It  was  God  was  made  man.  It  was  He  who 
was  born,  and  He  alone  to  whom  the  Virgin 
gave  birth ;  and  as  different  mothers  give 
birth,  this  to  one,  and  that  to  another,  the 
One  to  whom  the  Virgin  of  Israel  gave  birth 
was  her  Creator  and  her  God.  The  greatest  of 
all  her  titles,  the  foundation  of  all  her  dignity, 
the  reason  of  all  her  privileges,  the  explana- 
tion of  all  the  honor  we  pay  her,  is  found 
here,  that  we  can  hail  her,  as  we  do,  "  Mother 
of  God." 

Such  is  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church, — 
the  great  doctrine  for  which  she  fought  so 
strenuously  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  Not 
a  doctrine  merely,  but  a  dogma  as  well ;  for 
in  it  is  involved  the  true  nature  of  the  Incar- 
nation, with  its  manifold  consequences.  With- 
out it  there  is  no  real  Christianity;  without 
its  belief,  no  real  Christian.  Without  it,  the 
whole  series  of  fundamental  truths  that  make 
up  revealed  religion  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
For  if  Mary  were  not  the  Mother  of  God, 
then  God  was  not  born  of  her ;  He  did  not 
•become  man;  He  did  not  live  amongst  us 
here,  and  die  for  our  redemption  on  the  Cross. 
Without  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Maternity 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  were  gone.  And  in 
proportion  as  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  the  Catholic  Church  for  her  wisdom  in 
eping  it  prominently  and  incessantly  before 


us,  have  we  reason  to  be  gentle  with  those 
who  do  not  think  as  we  think,  only  because 
they  do  not  know  as  we  know.  In  our  reli- 
gious training  our  minds  have  been  with 
purpose  aforethought  fixed  on  this  as  a  great 
central  truth,  till  there  is  nothing  so  familiar 
to  us  in  sacred  history  as  the  scene  and  the 
surroundings  in  which  it  was  accomplished. 
Millions  of  times  we  have  repeated  the  words 
which  the  Archangel,  descending  from  the 
throne  of  God, — when  in  the  fulness  of  time 
the  great  hour  struck, — addressed  the  Virgin : 
"  Hail,  full  of  grace:  the  Lord  is  with  thee." 
We  know  that  when  she  said, "  Be  it  done  unto 
me  according  to  thy  word,"  swift-winged 
angel  as  he  was,  he  had  not  reached  the 
throne  before  the  Mystery  of  mysteries  was 
accomplished.  In  a  moment — in  as  little 
time  as  it  took  to  create  the  light,  when  God 
said.  "  Let  it  be,  and  it  was,"  that  Virgin  was 
virgin-mother  of  a  Child  Divine.  And  not 
that  alone  do  we  know,  but,  through  the 
mercy  of  God  revealing  it  to  us,  we  know 
still  more, — even  the  marvellous  manner  of 
its  accomplishment.  How  that  the  Power  of 
the  Most  High — the  Spirit  of  God  proceeding 
eternally  from  the  Father  and  the  Son — the 
Holy  Ghost  overshadowed  her,  and  from  out 
her  purest  veins  formed  the  Body,  and  vivi- 
fied it  with  the  Soul, — the  adorable  Body 
and  the  adorable  Soul  of  Christ ;  for  in  that 
instant  they  were  both  fitted  unto  the  Eternal 
Word,  and  assumed  as  His  own, — united 
unto  Himself  in  the  bond  of  the  hypostatic 
union. 

Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  what  mightier 
thing  could  He  who  is  mighty  have  done 
unto  thee j*  "  Blessed  art  thou  amongst  women, 
and  blessed  is  the  Fruit  of  thy  womb!  "  May 
we  be,  each  of  us  and  all  6<"  us,  yet  part  ful- 
filment of  thy  prophecy,  and  with  every  gen- 
eration of  the  elect  call  thee  blessed, — love 
thee  more,  and  know  thee  better:  that  we 
may  the  better  know  Him.  whom  to  know  is 
eternal  life;  and  the  better  love  Him,  whom 
if  any  one  loveth  not  he  is  anathema!  Con- 
tinue to  be  a  Mother  to  us,  and  be  a  Mother 
to  them  who  yet  know  thee  not :  that  so  thy 
only  and  Divine  Child  may  be  unto  us  all 
"the  First-Born  of  many  brethren." 
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The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 


HY    MRS.    ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY. 


CHAPTER   V.— (Continued.) 

THE  good  clergyman's  first  thought  had 
been  :  "  Thanks  be  to  God  '  he  wants  to 
become  a  Catholic."  But  as  he  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  after  his  visitor  as  he  walked 
away,  another  idea  struck  him  with  intuitive 
certainty  that  it  was  about  Edna  Wood — to 
whom  he  knew  he  had  been  attentive — he  was 
coming.  "And  I  hope  it  may  be  so;  he's  a 
fine  young  fellow,  and,  unless  I  mistake  him, 
worthy  of  her;  and  that's  what  I  could  say 
of  but  few."  Father  Fulton  had  naturally 
keen  perceptions  of  character,  which  his  ex- 
perience as  a  Catholic  priest  had  sharpened 
and  confirmed  into  powers  of  discernment 
which  were  rarely  at  fault.  It  was  like  an- 
other sense  added  to  those  which  nature  had 
already  given  him.  But  he  had  no  time  to 
spend  on  conjecture  now.  His  dinner  was 
served,  and  he  sat  down  to  partake  of  it,  after 
asking  a  blessing  on  the  simple  viands,  which 
he  hoped  might  avert  indigestion  and  night- 
mare, being  obliged  as  he  was  almost  to  bolt 
his  food,  so  hurried  was  he  by  messages  from 
the  church  and  calls  at  the  front  door. 

Jamie  Sinclair  went  to  St.  Finbar's  on  Sun- 
day to  hear  Edna  sing.  There  had  been  no 
interdict  laid  on  that,  and  it  would  be  some 
comfort  to  hear  her  voice.  He  went  into  an 
empty  pew  under  the  organ  gallery,  where 
he  could  not  see  her,  or  she  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him,  thus  keeping  to  the  letter  of  his  prom- 
ise. When  at  the  Offertory  her  voice  stole 
out  on  the  solemn  silence,  full  of  tender  devo- 
tion and  sweet  pathos  in  the  Jcsu  Dulcis,  it 
sounded  to  him  like  a  prayer ;  there  were 
tears  in  its  clear  mellow  tones,  and  it  stole 
into  his  heart  like  a  whisper  of  hope. 

When  he  reached  home  that  night  he  was 
in  a  dour  state  of  mind.  He  could  not  in  the 
least  see  his  way  clear  through  the  difficulty 
Mrs.  Wood  had  interposed  about  baptism. 
He  supposed,  rightly,  that  she  only  echoed 
what  her  Church  taught.  "  I'm  clear  for  peo- 
ple standing  by  what  they  believe  to  be  right ; 


it  is  what  I  should  do  myself;  but  it  seems  to 
me  they're  straining  the  line  unnecessarily 
tight  in  this  case.  I  have  never  been  baptized, 
and  don't  mean  to  be,  if  it  requires  me  to 
become  a  Catholic  before  [  am  sure  T  can  be- 
lieve as  they  do,  or  not.  As  much  as  I  love 
Edna — and  God  knows  I  would  give  my  life 
if  it  could  serve  her — I  can  never  be  a  hypo- 
crite even  for  her  sake." 

When  he  went  in  he  found  "Auld  Nicol" 
still  up,  although  it  was  much  later  than  his 
usual  hour  for  retiring;  he  was  sitting  alone 
by  the  embers ;  the  lamp  was  burning  low, 
and  his  empty  pipe  lay  on  the  table  beside 
him.  After  he  had  read  his  papers  that  night, 
he  fell  into  thought,  which  lapsed  into  one  of 
those  retrospective  moods  so  usual  with  per- 
sons of  his  age.  The  opening  of  the  door 
aroused  him,  and  when  Jamie  came  into  the 
room,  he  looked  up  as  if  just  awakening  from 
a  dream. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  up,  sir,"  he 
said,  with  a  qualm  of  self-reproach  when  he 
saw  how  lonely- look  ing  the  old  man  was. 

"Aye,  here  I  am.  I  just  got  to  thinking, 
and  did  not  mind  the  time,"  he  a«swered, 
looking  at  his  watch.  "Nearly  twelve." 

Jamie  replenished  the  fire,  turned  up  the 
lamp,  filled  "Auld  Nicol's"  pipe,  and,  having 
lighted  it,  handed  it  to  him  before  seating 
himself. 

"A  guid  night-cap,"  he  said,  as  he  put  it 
between  his  teeth  and  sent  out  a  smoke- 
wreath.  "How's  the  weather?"  he  asked, 
presently. 

"  There's  a  heavy  frost,  sir;  but  it  is  clear." 

"  It  won't  be  so  long,  according  to  the 
signs."  Then  he  smoked  on  in  silence,  which 
Jamie  felt  no  disposition  to  break ;  for  he  was 
casting  about  in  his  own  mind  how  he  should 
ask  a  question  of  his  uncle,  which  might  or 
might  not  give  him  a  clue  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties. 

"When  are  you  expecting  to  be  married?" 
came  abruptly  out  of  the  cloud  that  now 
enveloped  "Auld  Nicol's"  head. 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  he  replied,  in  a  de- 
jected tone. 

"  How's  that  ?  I  thought  it  was  to  be  very 
soon." 
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"  I  hoped  so  ;  but  her  mother  makes  some 
iculties  because  I  am  not  a  Catholic." 

"Aye,  they'll  compass  sea  and  land  to 
make  a  proselyte ;  it's  their  way,"  said  "  Auld 
Nicol,"  pouring  forth  a  round-headed  volume 
of  smoke  like  a  thunder  cloud.  When  it 
cleared  off,  he  saw  Jamie  with  elbows  on  the 
t.ible,  his  face  between  his  hands,  looking 
utterly  dejected.  The  soft  spot  in  his  heart 
was  touched:  "  Life  is  too  short  for  the  hap- 
piness of  a  fine  young  fellow  like  this  to  be 
broken  up,  if  there's  any  help  for  it,"  he 
thought.  "  I  can  do  naething  that  I  know  of 
now,  but  it  may  be  that  something  will  turn 
up." 

"What  do  they  say?"  he  asked,  in  his  most 
grating  tones. 

Then  Jamie  told  him  of  the  conversation 
that  had  passed  between  Mrs.  Wood  and  him- 
self, and  how  averse  he  was  to  acting  with 
insincerity  even  to  win  Edna.  "I  do  not 
know  that  her  objections  should  have  been  so 
positive  if  I  had  not,  in  answer  to  her  direct 
question,  told  her  that  I  had  never  been  bap- 
tized." 

"  People  geenc rally  reap  what  they  sow,  be 
it  wheat  or  cockle.  It  is  a  most  seengular 
coeencidence !  I  never  saw  any  reason  for 
telling  it  to  you ;  in  fact.  I  had  forgot  it 
altogether,  as  a  matter  of  no  earthly  impor- 
tance, except  the  power  it  had  to  grieve  your 
mother,"  said  "Auld  Nicol,"  snaking  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  while  Jamie  sat  silent, 
wondering  at  the  irrelevancy  of  his  language. 
"  Yes :  it  had  gone  clean  out  of  mind,  until 
you  took  it  into  your  head,  with  the  usual 
perversity  of  human  nature,  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  Catholic  girl ;  then  I  remembered  it, 
and  thought  of  the  bird  that  sooner  or  later 
comes  home  to  roost." 

"What  is  it,  Uncle  Nicol  ? — anything  that 
can  help  me?"  asked  James  Sinclair,  eagerly. 

"It  may.  You  say  the  stumbling-block  is 
about  baptism.  Weel,  you  have  been  bap- 
tized, and  by  one  of  their  ain  priests,  if  that 
will  content  them.  It's  a  great  peety  ye 
didna  seek  a  wife  of  your  mother's  ain  be- 
lief." 

"This  one  will  suit  me  best  of  all  the  world, 
sir,  if  I  can  get  her.  But  tell  me  how  it  hap- 


pened that  a  child  of  Presbyterian  parents,  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  was  baptized  by 
a  Catholic  priest.  It  seems  incredible.  What 
proofs  are  there  that  this  really  occurred?" 
asked  Jamie,  in  earnest  tones. 

"  Your  mother's  letter,  and  the  certificate  of 
baptism  which  .she  sent  with  it,  to  let  me  see 
for  myself  how  her  confedence  in  the  woman 
that  nursed  you  had  been  abused      I  have 
them  both      Your  mother  was  a  dedicate, 
puir  body  when  you  were  born,  and  not  able 
to  nourish  you  from  her  ain  breast;  you  were 
given  to  the  wife  of  one  of  your  father's  shep- 
herds to  be  nursed, — a  douce,  tidy  woman 
from  the  Lowlands,  and  a  papist ;  but  not  the 
only  one  in  the  neebourhod,  for  there  was  a 
sprinkling  of  the  same  sort  amangst  the  hills 
round  about ;  and  a  priest,  too,  that  travelled 
up  and  down,  giving  stations,  where  they  had 
Mass  and  other  meesterious  exercises ;  but 
there  was  nothing  against  him,  for  he  med- 
dled with  no  man,  and  meenistered,  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  to  his  ain  people.     By  and 
by,  when  you  were  a  wean  about  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  the  Earl  of  Craigie  took  it  into  his 
head  to  rebuild  his  castle  that  was  going  to 
ruin;  and  he  brought  all  his  workmen  from 
the  South, — English,  Irish.-and  Italians, — as 
if  there  were  none  in  Scotland  guid  cneough 
to  do  his  work.     It  made  a  great  stir  in  the 
neeborhod ;    and,  as  most  of  the  strangeis 
were  papists,  the  priest,  by  Lord  Craigie's  re- 
quest, made   his  headquarters   in  'a  wing  of 
the  cattle  that  was  not  so  far  gane  as  the  rest. 
One  night  your  nurse  had  you  home  with 
her, — a  preevilege  your  mother  often  granted, 
knowing  that  she  loved  you  as  weel  as  if  you 
were  her  ain  flesh  and  bluid.     In  the  middle 
of  the  night  you  were  seized  with  the  croup, 
and  she  thought  you  were  in  your  death 
thraes.     She  sent  h«.-r  husband  for  the  priest, 
who  lost  no  time  in  coming.     He  thought 
you  were  dying,  and  baptized  you   without 
saying  'by'r  leave'  to  anybody.     Then  he 
began  to  do  his  best  to  save  your  life,  and 
never  left  you  till  the  sun  was  glinting  be- 
tween the  hills.   He  had  to  have  a  Mass  some- 
where, and  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  stay, 
for  you  were  out  of  danger,  and  asleep.  Before 
he  went  away,  howsoever,  he  wrote  something 
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on  a  strip  of  paper  certifying  that  he,  John 
Kinsella,  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Laughna 
roon,  had  baptized  you  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  when  you 
were  in  danger  of  death,  the  same  witnessed 
by  Sandy  and  Mary  Fraser.  Then  he  signed 
his  name,  and  gave  it  to  your  nurse,  and  di- 
rected her  to  inform  her  mistress  of  what 
had  happened  without  unnecessary  delay,  as 
he  had  only  done  his  duty,  and  wanted  no 
concealments.  She  obeyed  him,  knowing 
weel  what  would  be  the  end  of  it.  She  and 
her  husband  were  both  turned  off;  and  your 
father  wrote  a  furious  letter  to  the  priest, 
threatening  to  horsewhip  him  the  first  time 
he  met  him  on  the  road.  I  never  heard  that 
he  did,  and  suppose  he  remembered  in  time 
that  the  man  had  saved  his  child's  life,"  said 
"Auld  Nicol,"  dryly,  as  he  left  his  chair  and 
went  to  his  desk,  which  he  unlocked,  and 
with  a  small  key  that  hung  on  his  watch- 
guard,  opened  a  compartment  and  pulled 
open  a  drawer,  out  of  which  he  took  a  pack- 
age of  yellow  letters  tied  together  with  cord/ 
Each  letter  was  numbered ;  it  was  a  life- 
long habit  of  his  to  preserve  every  scrap  of 
writing  he  received,  and  so  classify  them 
that  when  he  wanted  to  refer  to  one  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  laying  his  hand 
upon  it 

"  Here  it  is,  with  the  priest's  writing  about 
the  baptism.  I  hope  it  may  do  you  some 
guid  in  this  world,  if  it's  no  help  to  you  in 
the  other,"  said  "Auld  Nicol,"  handing  Jamie 
his  mother's  letter  containing  that  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, as  something  that  might  remove  the 
chief  obstacle  to  his  happiness. 

"Uncle  Nicol,  I  have  no  words  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  what  you  have  told  me,  and 
for  this,"  he  said,  holding  up  the  time-stained 
letter.  "  I  have  been  so  astonished !  It  all 
seems  so  strange — too  strange  almost  to  be 
true." 

"  There's  many  a  stranger  coeencidence  in 
life  than  this.  Ye  needna  hae  any  doubts 
about  it ;  it's  as  true  as  two  and  two  make 
four;  so  there's  nae  use  talking  any  further 
about  it.  Less  words,  less  wear.  Good-night ! 
It  is  long  past  my  bedtime,"  he  replied,  tak- 


ing up  his  chamber- candle,  which  he  lit,  and 
went  away  to  his  room. 

When  in  the  silence  of  his  own  room, 
Jamie  Sinclair  sat  down  by  his  table,  drew 
the  lamp  nearer,  and  opened  the  faded  letter. 
Within  it  lay  the  proof  of  his  baptism  by  a 
Catholic  priest.  He  read  both,  scanning 
every  word  with  thoughtful  eye.  One  veri- 
fied the  other.  He  did  not  have  a  moment's 
doubt  of  the  facts  as  related.  They  might 
help  him,  or  they  might  not:  he  did  not  know; 
but  hoped  it  might  be  the  first,  as  Mrs.  Wood 
had  appeared  so  shocked  when  he  told  her 
he  had  never  been  baptized,  not  knowing  of 
this  which  had  just  come  to  light.  It  is  need- 
less to  'say  that  he  had  no  special  pleasure  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  baptism  except  as  it 
would  remove,  as  he  hoped,  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  his  happiness  I  will  not  waste  time 
in  an  analytical  study  of  James  Sinclair's  mo- 
tif, at  the  present  moment,  it  is  transparent : 
I  will  only  assert — doubt  it  who  may — that  in 
the  Catholic  Sacrament  of  Baptism  there  is  a 
deathless,  a  divine  germ,  which,  although  it 
may  be  smothered  and  almost  stifled  by  the 
neglect,  the  ignorance,  and  forgetfiilness  of 
many  years,  will  in  the  end  fructify,  and,  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  bear  eternal  fruits.  This 
is  what  a  day,  yet  in  the  future,  held  for  this 
man  who  had  in  his  infancy,  and  by  what 
seemed  an  accident,  received  the  Catholic 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  from  the  hands  of  an 
humble  priest,  in  a  poor  sheiling  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland, — a  place  almost  as  lowly  as 
the  Stable  of  Bethlehem,  and  where,  doubt- 
less, angels  hovered  around  the  new-born 
soul,  as  they  once  hovered  above  the  Crib  of 
Mary's  Son.  And,  having  witnessed  the  new 
birth,  be  sure  they  would  not  abandon  him, 
but  watch  over  and  guard  him,  leading  him 
the  while  through  the  devious  ways  of  his 
life,  until  he  found  that  one  True  Faith  to 
which  he  was  sealed  by  baptism. 

Jamie  saw  that  thinking  and  conjecture 
did  no  good.  He  had  been  glad  to  read,  at 
the  very  end  of  his  mother's  letter,  that  the 
Earl  of  Craigie  had  given  Mary  Fraser — his 
foster-mother — and  her  husband  places  on 
his  dairy  farm,  although  the  information  was 
conveyed  in  a  spurt  of  hot  indignation  against 
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Lord  Craigie  for  "being  so  unneighborly  and 
unchristian  as  to  employ  them,  thereby  giv- 
ing encouragement  to  the  like  offences." 
Poor  little  Janet  of  the  purple-blue  eyes  and 
golden  hair,  so  much  had  the  gall  and  bitter- 
ness of  the  Kirk  blinded  her  to  an  act  of  the 
divinest  charity !  Her  son  refolded  the  papers, 
which  had  been  sent  across  the  seas  in  such 
a  vengeful  spirit,  without  a  thought  of  how 
they  would  some  day  affect  his  life ;  and, 
opening  his  wallet,  placed  them  carefully  in 
the  private  pocket,  determined  to  lay  them 
before  Father  Fulton  when  he  went  on  the 
following  evening  to  keep  his  appointment 
with  him  Then  he  went  to  bed,  and,  being 
healthily  tired,  soon  lost  sense  of  his  anxieties 
and  perplexities  in  a  sound  sleep. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


Ash- Wednesday. 


BY    FLORA     L.    STANFIELD. 


PUT  out  the  garish  lights,  and  hush  the  song ; 
Hang  far  away  the  motley  garb  you  wear ; 
The  cap  and  bells  are  for  the  foolish  throng, 
Who  will  not  see  the  sins  their  shoulders  bear. 
Have  mercy,  Lord  I 

Silence  the  laughter  ;  muffle  all  the  bells : 
The  dawn  of  Lent's  first  morning  reappears; 

The  peals  of  joy  should  turn  to  warning  knells, 
The  smiles  of  mirth  to  penitential  tears. 
Have  mercy,  Lord  I 

Even  the  sky  above  is  ashen  grey, 

The  very  sun  seems  on  sad  mission  bent ; 

The  winter  winds,  swift  rushing  on  their  way, 
Have  but  one  voice  to  all :  "  Repent  I  repent ! ' ' 
Have  mercy,  Lord  ! 

And  yet  of  all  the  many  blessed  days 

That  light  the  journey  of  the  Christian's  year, 

This  is  the  one  that,  over  stony  ways, 

Leads  us  to  pastures  green  and  waters  clear. 
Have  mercy,  Lord  ! 

And  to  the  feet  most  weary  on  the  road, 
And  to  the  hands  worst  torn  by  brier  and  thorn, 

And  to  the  hrart  that  bears  the  hraviest  load, 
There  will  be  sweetest  rest  on  Easter  morn. 
Have  mercy,  Lord  I 


The  Novena  of  the  Cure  of  Algiers. 


HY    HENRY    I.ASSERKK. 


CHAPTER   II. 
I. 

MEDOUARD  GUERRIER,  justice  of 
.  the  peace  at  Beaune,  had  married,  about 
fifteen  years  before,  a  most  Christian  lady, 
Mile.  Justine  Biver.  She  belonged  to  an 
honorable  family.  Her  father  was  a  distin- 
guished physician ;  her  brothers  occupied 
responsible  positions  in  business.  One  was 
General  Director  of  the  St.  Gobain  Company; 
the  other  directed  the  celebrated  glass  manu- 
factories of  Saint  Gobain  and  Chauny. 

God  had  blessed  this  union.  Three  chil- 
dren had  been  born,  all  strong  and  hearty, 
and  happily  endowed.  They  grew  in  age 
and  wisdom,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  their 
mother.  IVTme.  Gucrrier  herself  brought  them 
up,  instructing  them  in  human  knowledge, 
and  especially  in  the  love  of  the  poor  and  the 
knowledge  of  God.  In  this  manner  eleven 
years  of  uninterrupted  happiness  glided  by. 
Eleven  happy  years !  How  short,  yet  how 
long !  Short,  for  happy  days  fly  so  rapidly 
that  they  seem  to  last  but  a  moment.  Long, 
for  rarely  does  it  happen  in  this  vale  of  tears 
that  such  a  length  of  time  be  not  crossed 
with  sorrows  and  calamities. 

In  the  year  1874  this  bright  horizon  was 
suddenly  darkened.  Madame  Guerrier's 
health  rapidly  failed.  In  consequence  of  vio- 
lent headaches,  frequent  fainting  spells,  and 
general  debility,  a  general  state  of  paralysis 
successively  attacked  the  most  important 
organs.  The  spine  lost  all  strength ;  the 
limbs  became  powerless ;  the  sight  was  af- 
fected and  grew  dim.  Madame  Guerrier 
could  not  even  sit  up  in  bed,  and  was  obliged 
continually  to  lie  prostrate.  The  lower  limbs 
finally  became  absolutely  insensible ;  not 
only  were  they  incapable  of  movement,  but 
dead  to  all  feeling,  so  that  when  pinched  or 
pierced,  the  invalid  experienced  no  sensation. 

Several  times,  during  her  long  fainting 
spells,  it  was  feared  that  she  had  died.  The 
angel  of  death  hovered  over  the  threshold, 
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and  cast  his  gloomy  shadow  over  that  house  | 
once  so  joyous  and  happy. 

Being  obliged  to  discontinue  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children,  the  poor  mother  could 
only  listen  to  their  communings  with  God 
As  they  gathered  around  her  bed  each  even- 
ing and  morning,  she  heard  them  pray  to  God 
and  ask  for  her  cure. 

II. 

The  malady  lasted  about  two  years.  On 
the  2d  of  April,  in  1876,  Alice,  the  eldest 
daughter,  was  to  make  her  First  Communion. 
This  great  day,  on  which  her  child  was  to 
receive  her  God,  was  constantly  before  the 
mind  of  the  Christian  mother.  She  thought 
of  it  on  her  daughter's  account,  and  also  a 
little  on  her  own.  It  seemed  to  her  impos- 
sible that,  in  coming  to  take  possession  of 
the  heart  of  her  child,  the  merciful  Saviour 
would  not  bring  some  relief  to  her  own  evils, 
and  leave  in  the  house  some  royal  token  of 
His  visit  and  sojourn.  Did  He  not,  of  old, 
on  entering  the  house  of  Simon  Peter,  com- 
mand his  sick  mother-in-law  to  rise  and 
serve  them  ?  "I  am  certain,"  said  Madame 
Guerrier,  "  I  shall  rise  and  walk  on  that 
day." 

On  the  2d  of  April,  Alice  received  for  the 
first  time  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
evening  some  members  of  the  family  met  at 
dinner,  to  which  the  priest,  who  had  prepared 
the  young  girl,  was  invited.  But  no  change 
had  as  yet  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  mother.  Her  place  was  vacant,  as  it  had 
been  for  so  long  before;  when,  just  at  the 
moment  when  they  had  taken  their  seats  at 
table,  Madame  Guerrier  suddenly  recovered 
her  strength.  She  arose,  dressed,  and  came 
and  took  her  place  in  the  midst  of  the  guests, 
who  were  speechless  with  joy  and  wonder. 
Her  sight  was  clear  and  strong ;  the  spinal 
column  had  resumed  its  natural  action,  and 
the  limbs  sustained  her  weight. 

The  priest  intoned  the  canticle  of  thanks- 
giving, to  which  each  one  present  responded; 
all  believed  that  He  who.  that  morning,  had 
given  Himself  at  the  Divine  Banquet  was 
present  invisibly  at  the  evening  feast. 

During  the  night,  her  sleep  was  sweet  and 
sound.  But,  alas  !  next  day,  when  Madame 


Guerrier  wished  to  arise,  she  found  that  her 
limbs  had  relapsed  into  their  paralytic  state. 

III. 

Was  it,  then,  a  dream  or  an  illusion,  that 
scene  of  the  evening  before,  when,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  health,  she  had  herself  done  the 
honors  of  the  table,  and  celebrated  the  most 
beautiful  day  that  had  yet  dawned  for  her 
daughter  ?  Was  it  the  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion, an  effect  of  nervous  excitement,  as  phy- 
sicians sometimes  say  ?  No !  no  !  do  not  be- 
lieve it. 

The  Master  of  life  and  death,  of  health  and 
sickness,  had  so  disposed  every  rh ing  that  it 
was  impossible  to  ignore  His  Hand,  and  at- 
tribute.to  nature  what  His  grace  had  done. 
On  the  First  Communion  day  of  the  daugh- 
ter, He  did  not  wish  to  disappoint  the  hope 
and  faith  of  the  mother.  And,  touching  her 
invisibly  with  His  finger.  He  commanded  her 
to  serve  the  guests,  just  as  He  had  done  be- 
fore to  the  mother-in-law  of  Simon  Peter. 
But,  after  having  shown  in  this  way,  by  an 
act  of  His  power,  that  He  was  the  Sovereign 
Dispenser,  He  wished  her  to  understand 
that,  for  an  end  hidden,  and  knowifc-only  to 
Himself,  it  was  His  design  that  she  should 
still  bear  the  weight  of  trial.  And,  in  order 
to  mark  that  He  Himself  had  been  the  agent, 
He  commanded  the  infirmity  to  leave  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  whilst  it  resumed 
possession  of  her  limbs.  The  intolerable 
headaches  returned  no  more;  the  fainting 
spells  disappeared,  and  the  sight  continued 
clear  and  strong. 

With  how  much  reason  did  the  Centurion  in 
the  Gospel,  striving  to  express  the  submission 
of  Nature  to  the  Omnipotence  of  our  Sav- 
ior, borrow  his  comparison  from  the  prompt 
and  ready  obedience  of  military  discipline: 
"  To  one  of  the  soldiers  subject  to  my  orders 
I  have  but  to  say :  c  Go,'  and  he  goeth.  To 
another :  '  Come,'  and  he  cometh.  And  to 
my  servant:  '  Do  this.'  and  he  doth  it  "  And 
so  Jesus  had  commanded  in  a  house  of 'the 
French  city  of  Beaune,  just  as  He  had,  in 
ages  past,  in  the  Jewish  city  of  Capharnaum. 
Like  a  general  who  moves  his  soldiers  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  of  battle  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  He  had  said  to  the  malady: 
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"Go!"  He  said:  "Come!"  He  said  :"  Do 
this."  And  at  His  word  everything  was 
done. 

Why — why  should  there  be  this  partial  re- 
lapse after  this  total  cure?  What  was  the 
mysterious  plan  that  Jesus  followed?  He 
was  alone  to  know ;  and  no  doubt  if  He  had 
been  thus  questioned  on  the  subject  of  this 
woman's  cure,  He  would  have  answered  as 
He  did  regarding  the  man  born  blind:  "If 
he  is  so,  it  is  that  the  glory  of  God  may  be 
made  manifest  in  him." 

Need  we  add  that  from  that  day  forth 
Madame  Guerrier's  resignation,  already  very 
great,  became  still  greater  ?  Her  soul  as  well 
as  her  body  had  received  a  grace  from  on 
High.  The  dark  veil  which  had  hitherto  hid- 
den from  her  sight  the  faces  of  her  children, 
her  husband,  and  all  whom  she  loved,  had 
been  removed  by  a  gentle  breath  from 
Heaven,  and  although  still  extended  upon 
her  bed,  she  was  joyous  and  happy. 

IV. 

Since  the  beginning  of  her  illness,  Ma- 
dame Guerrier  had  not  the  happiness  of  em- 
bracing her  aged  parents.  She  lived  at  Beaune, 
in  Cote  d'^)r,  while  her  father  and  mother 
were  at  Saint  Gobain,  in  the  department  of 
1'Aisne.  One  hundred  and  forty  leagues  sep- 
arated these  two  cities.  Dr.  Biver  was  then 
in  his  eighty-second  year,  and  any  kind  of 
travel  was  difficult  to  him.  His  daughter 
ardently  desired  to  see  him  again  ;  and,  from 
the  first  days  of  April  until  the  beginning  of 
September,  this  dehire  became  stronger  and 
stronger  in  her  heart.  In  vain  did  they  urge 
that  such  a  journey  for  her  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  fatiguing,  and  make  her 
condition  worse  than  ever.  All  these  consid- 
erations were  less  powerful  than  the  filial 
longing  to  embrace  the  mother  who  had 
nourished  her,  and  the  aged  father  who  had 
h  -Id  her  on  his  knees  in  the  days  of  her 
childhood.  At  length  they  imprudently  un- 
dertook the  journey.  As  the  physicians  had 
predicted,  it  caused  a  great  increase  in  the 
sufferings  of  Madame  Guerrier.  The  least 
movement,  as,  for  instance,  when  ihcy  carried 
her  from  one  room  to  another,  brought  on  a 
kind  of  vertigo,  and  forced  from  her  the  most 


painful  cries ;  so  that  it  became  altogether 
impossible  for  the  invalid  to  travel  again  by 
rail,  and  return  to  Beaune.  She  was,  then, 
obliged  to  remain  at  Saint  Gobain. 

The  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things 
was  the  breaking  up  of  the  family.  His 
duties  as  justice  of  the  peace  obliged  the 
husband  to  reside  at  Beaune ;  whilst  infirmity 
and  disease  compelled  his  wife  to  remain  at 
Saint  Gobain.  Madame  Guerrier  had  asked 
to  have  her  children  with  her;  and  every 
eight  or  ten  weeks  the  magistrate  made,  be- 
tween two  court  terms,  a  journey  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  leagues,  in  order  to  pass  a  few 
short  days  with  those  who  were  life  itself  to 
him. 

In  this  way  nearly  a  year  passed.  They 
were  ever  hopeful  of  a  period  of  .improve- 
ment, when  the  invalid  might  be  brought 
back  to  her  home  at  Cote  d'Or;  but  that 
time  did  not  come;  on  the  contrary,  paralysis 
began  to  attack  the  left  arm.  Their  former 
experience  in  travelling  made  frightful  the 
thought  of  any  attempt  at  a  return. 

V. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of 
August  M.  Guerrier  visited  Saint  Gobain, 
depressed  as  usual  at  this  situation,  in  which 
there  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  change. 
His  wife  said  to  him:  ''My  dear,  I  want  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes.  I  shall  be 
cured  there." 

These  words  terrified  the  husband.  The 
most  fearful  prospects  presented  themselves 
before  his  mind.  He  energetically  opposed 
a  step  which  it  seemed  to  him  would  inevi- 
tably produce  fatal  results. 

'•  My  dear  wife,"  he  replied,  "you  ask  what 
is  impossible.  Remember  what  it  has  cost 
us  since,  eleven  months  ago,  we  yielded  to 
your  wishes  and  risked  the  journey  from 
Beaune  to  Saint  Gobain.  Think,  too,  that 
since  that  time  you  cannot  even  bear  to  be 
gently  carried  in  an  easy- chair  to  the  garden. 
And  now  you  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  whole  of  France  into  a 
country  where  we  know  no  one,  and  whence, 
in  all  probability,  you  could  never  return. 
Do  not  think  of  it,  my  dear.  It  would  be 
tempting  God  and  incurring  foolish  risks." 
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"I  am  certain  that  I  shall  be  cured  at 
Lourdes,"  replied  Madame  Guerrier.  "  I 
want  to  go  there  " 

It  was  a  struggle  between  reason  or  argu- 
ment .against  faith  and  hope ;  and,  vigorous 
both  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  this 
struggle  lasted  several  days. 

The  confidence  of  Madame  Guerrier  finally 
won  over  her  two  brothers,  the  directors  of 
Saint  Gobain.  They  advised  M.  Guerrier  to 
yield  to  her  wishes ;  and  the  latter,  weary 
of  the  struggle,  at  last  reluctantly  gave  his 
consent.  Armed  with  a  doctor's  certificate 
attesting  the  condition  of  his  wife,  he  .ob- 
tained from  the  Minister  leave  of  absence  for 
several  weeks  to  take  her  to  the  Pyrenees. 
And  then  it  was  fixed  to  start  on  Saturday, 
the  8th  of  September,  the  Feast  of  the  Na- 
tivity. 

How  many  prayers  did  they  offer  up  to- 
gether to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  on  that  day 
— on  that  very  morning  when  her  great  ser- 
vant, the  Cure  Peyramale  left  this  world,  and 
entered  that  country  of  justice,  where  the 
wicked  receive  their  condemnation,  and  the 
good  are  crowned  with  power  and  glory! 

M.  Guerrier,  however,  was  anxious  about 
finding  himself,  in  case  of  fatal  results,  in  a 
strange  city,  where  he  would  have  neither  aid 
nor  support,  without  any  assistance  except  the 
mercenary  and  indifferent  help  met  with  in 
hotels.  "  I  wish,"  he  often  repeated,  "  we  had 
some  one  there  who  could  direct  .us.  I  am 
afraid  of  that  unknown  spot."  It  was  then  the 
loth  or  i  ith  of  September.  On  this  day  the 
Abbe  Poindron.the  Cure  of  Saint  Gobain,  who 
visited  the  family  frequently,  learned  through 
the  papers  the  death  of  Mgr.  Peyramale; 
and,  in  the  account  of  his  last  moments,  he 
noticed  the  name  of  Abbe  Martignon,  former 
Cure  of  Algiers,  of  whom  we  spoke  at  the 
beginning  of  this  narrative.  At  once  he  went 
to  see  Madame  Guerrier. 

"  You  will  have  one  at  Lourdes  to  receive 
and  direct  you,"  he  said  to  her  husband.  "  I 
know  the  Abbe  Martignon,  and  I  will  write 
to  recommend  you  to  his  care.  On  the  way, 
telegraph  to  him  the  time  of  your  arrival, 
and  he  will  meet  you." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 
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1  son's  works  have  been  published  in  quick 
succession.  They  are  uniform  in  size,  bind- 
ing, etc.,  with  the  preceding  volumes,  and 
their  appearance  is  consequently  attractive. 
The  paper  is  excellent,  the  print  distinct.  The 
whole  work  thus  far  is  singularly  free  from 
typographical  errors.  It  bears  witness  to  faith- 
ful labor  on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  and  ex- 
cellent taste  in  the  industrious  and  conscien- 
tious editor.  But  it  will  not  do  to  enlarge 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  volumes  before 
us:  their  contents  have  a  superior  claim  upon 
the  public  attention.  They  deal  with  matters 
that  intimately  concern  all  well-meaning  and 
truth-loving  men. 

The  author's  style  is  charming,  and  the 
sentiment  pervading  his  works  is  uniformly 
elevated  and  salutary.  While  remarkably 
choice  and  classical,  the  language  is,  never- 
theless, distinguished  by  a  nervous  energy, 
which  carries  the  reader  forward,  as  by  a  sort 
of  fascination,  from  sentence  to  paragraph, 
and  paragraph  to  page.  The  writings' of  Dr. 
Brownson  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  American  authors.  In  felicity  of  ex- 
pression and  force  of  argument  he  had  but 
few  equals.  He  was  a  typical  American. 
Original,  independent  and  fearless,  his  views 
were  candidly  expressed,  and  his  acts  openly 
made  known.  All  the  associations  of  his 
early  life  were  calculated  to  form  a  positive, 
courageous  and  self-reliant  character.  He 
was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Vt,  September  1 6, 

1803.  The  few  books  to  which  he  had  access 
in  early  boyhood  were  mainly  of  a  religious 
nature,  and  they  served  to  impart  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  A 
profound  love  of  God  and  reverence  for  His 
works  were  among  the  predominant  feelings 
of  young  Brownson's  nature.  Yet  he  joined 
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no  Church  until  October,  1822.  He  was 
then  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  academy  at 
Ballston,  N.  Y. ;  and,  in  searching  for  light, 
and  peace,  and  closer  communion  with  God, 
he  was  influenced  by  his  surroundings  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  sect. 
But  there  he  found  "such  a  singular  mixture 
of  bigotry,  uncharitableness,  apparent  zeal 
for  God's  glory,  and  a  shrewd  regard  for  the 
interests  of  this  world,"  that  he  was  shocked 
and  pained.  He  felt  that,  in  spontaneous 
love  of  God,  world-embracing  charity,  and 
genuine  philanthropy,  he  stood  nearer  his 
God  and  conception  of  duty  outside  the 
Presbyterian  body  than  in  it.  This  he  could 
not  endure.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  act 
the  hypocrite.  So  he  withdrew  from  the 
Presbyterian  communion.  Afterward  he  was 
persuaded  to  join  the  Universalists  and  be- 
come a  minister.  In  that  capacity  he  preached 
for  them,  and  performed  the  important  duty 
of  editing  the  leading  paper  of  the  denomina- 
tion. But  still  he  could  find  no  real  tran- 
quillity— no  solid  ground  for  faith  and  hope. 
The  longings  of  his  soul  reached  out  beyond 
the  narrow  confines  of  a  sect,  and  sought 
principles  liberal  enough  and  a  place  broad 
enough  to  allow  all  truth- loving  men  to  meet 
in  forbearance,  unite  in  charity,  and  proceed 
in  fraternity  to  a  common  destiny. 

Such  aspirations  betrayed  him  into  the 
adoption  of  very  extreme  views,  and  he  be- 
came a  "World  Reformer,"  a  believer  in  the 
"  Religion  of  Humanity,"  a  special  advocate 
of  "Union  and  Progress,"  and  the  like.  He 
wrote  upon  many  topics,  and  his  writings 
were  eagerly  sought  and  widely  published. 
He  treated  with  marked  ability  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labor,  his  intention  being 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  workingmen. 
He  studied  the  systems  of  philosophy  popular 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  Sub- 
sequently, too,  he  himself  elaborated  a  more 
practical  system,  and  applied  it  intelligently 
to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

Though  he  had  much  work  to  do,  and  was 
very  busy,  yet  he  could  not  withdraw  his 
thoughts  from  the  great  subject  that  had  en- 
gaged them  for  so  many  years.  "  Where  is 
the  light?"  and  "What  and  where  is  truth?" 


were  still  paramount  questions.  There  was 
no  peace^for  his  soul.  He  had  studied  Prot- 
estantism in  all  its  varieties,  and  to  his  prac- 
tical observation  and  clear  judgment  it  seemed 
vague,  dark,  hollow  and  misleading.  He  had 
sought  by  the  agency  of  new  systems  to  ele- 
vate and  improve  the  condition  of  men;  but 
he  found  that  the  masses  could  not  under- 
stand, and  would  not  second  the  methods  de- 
signed for  their  advancement.  He  saw  that, 
led  and  controlled  by  the  few,  they  have,  as 
by  their  own  will,  chosen  the  condition  in 
which  they  are,  and  invited  the  oppressive 
measures  under  which  they  suffer  and  com- 
plain. In  view  of  such  things  the  outlook 
seemed  dark  enough  to  him. 

As  the  darkness  shut  around  him,  and  he 
felt  tempted  to  doubt  in  God  and  despair  of 
men,  he  sought  all  the  more  eagerly  to  find 
the  light.  And  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
in  the  prime  of  his  matured  manhood,  he  be- 
gan to  consider  carefully  the  evidence  of  the 
divine  mission  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
her  claims  upon  the  respectful  attention  of 
mankind.  He  entered  upon  this  investiga- 
tion with  the  consciousness  that,  on  account 
of  his  past  associations,  he  entertained  a 
feeling  of  prejudice  against  even  the  name 
Catholic.  But  his  naturally  strong,  active 
and  positive  mind,  so  well  practiced  in  dia- 
lectics and  philosophy,  soon  laid  bare  the 
misrepresentations  that  he  had  so  often  heard 
and  read.  Before  his  earnest  and  searching 
gaze  the  mists  dispersed,  the  clouds  broke, 
and  the  true  Church  appeared  to  view.  Start- 
ing with  the  express  sanction  of  God  Him- 
self; fashioned  and  nurtured  by  the  zeal  of 
the  Apostles;  sanctified  by  the  faith  and 
blood  of  martyrs;  and  vindicated  in  all  ages 
as  to  sincerity  and  saving  graces  by  the  self- 
denial,  exalted  virtues,  and  devoted  lives  of 
countless  holy  men  and  women,  the  Catholic 
Church  seemed  to  him  beautiful  in  her  sym- 
metry, perfect  in  her  consistency,  boundless 
in  her  charity,  divine  in  her  teaching,  and  un- 
altered and  unalterable  in  her  faith.  Here  he 
found  light,  and  peace,  and  hope.  He  made 
public  profession  of  his  faith  and  was  received 
into  the  Church  October  20,  1844.  From  that 
time  forward  he  began  to  live,  as  it  were,  a 
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new  life.  His  Quarterly  Rcinew  combated  the 
prevailing  heresies  with  vigor  and  courage. 
His  logical  and  philosophical  mind,  supple- 
mented by  his  reliable  observation  and  varied 
practical  experiences,  peculiarly  qualified  him 
to  undertake  the  championship  of  Catholic- 
ity, and  his  services  in  behalf  of  religion  and 
morality  were  timely  and  effective.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  found  in  plenitude 
the  peace  which  his  soul  had  so  long  craved. 
For  him  there  was  no  more  doubt,  no  more 
wavering,  no  more  wandering  To  the  close 
of  his  life  he  remained  a  valiant  champion 
and  devoted  son  of  the  Church. 

All  who  take  an  interest  in  reading  of  the 
struggles  of  a  superior  mind  in  search  of 
truth  should  read  Dr.  Brownson's  writings. 
The  reverend  clergy  especially  should  read 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  so  plainly  indicate 
the  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  acceptance  by  Protestants  and  infidels  of 
the  light  and  truth  of  Catholic  teaching.  To 
know  what  such  difficulties  and  obstacles  are, 
and  where  they  lie,  must  be  preliminary  to 
successful  efforts  to  remove  them.  And  these 
books,  which  are  so  valuable  for  that  purpose, 
and  which  supply  such  potent  arguments  in 
behalf  of  the  divine  origin,  authority,  and  in- 
fallibility, of  the  Church,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  priests  throughout  the  United  States. 
Laymen,  too,  should  have  them  in  their 
libraries,  for  they  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  all  who  read  them. 
They  serve  to  remove  the  false  impression 
that  religion  is  not  the  true  source  of  sound 
philosophy,  correct  science,  reliable  knowl- 
edge and  genuine  wisdom.  They  prove  that 
it  is  not  incompatible  with  a  mind  of  a  high 
order — a  mind  distinguished  by  superior  in- 
telligence— to  bow  in  humble  supplication 
and  penance  before  the  altar  of  God.  And 
they  show  how  happy  should  be  all  who 
have  the  light  of  faith  and  are  safe  in  the  fold 
where  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  the  unlettered  and  the  learned, 
the  servant  and  the  master — men  of  all  races 
and  conditions — may  meet  in  forbearance, 
and  live  in  charity,  equality  and  brotherhood, 
and  leave  this  world  in  the  assured  hope  of 
a  blessed  immortality. 


The  Nails  of  the  Crucifixion. 


I^HE  Nails  with  which  our  Lord  was  fast- 
ened to  the  Cross  were  sought  and  found 
by  the  pious  Empress  Helena  at  the  same 
time  that  she  found  the-  true  Cross.  One 
portion  of  this  most  sacred  relic  was  sent  to 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  and  with  it  the 
Holy  Nails.  Sozomen  relates  that  the  Em- 
peror had  them  inclosed  in  a  helmet  and  in 
his  horse's  bridle.  Theodoret,  Rufinus,  and 
St.  Ambrose  make  the  same  statement,  and 
affirm  that  St.  Helena  herself  indicated  this 
use  of  the  Nails.  St.  Ambrose,  however, 
speaks  of  a  crown  instead  of  a  helmet :  "The 
crown  on  the  head,  the  bridle  in  the  hands. 
The  crown  with  the  cross,  in  order  that  faith 
may  shine  brightly ;  and  the  bridle  with  the 
cross,  that  power  may  rule  with  justice." 

St.  Gregory  of  Tours  writes  in  a  similar 
strain,  but  adds  other  particulars:  "At  the 
time  when  Helena  found  the  Holy  Cross,  the 
Adriatic  Sea  was  subject  to  violent  storms, 
and  there  were  such  frequent  shipwrecks,  and 
so  many  lives  lost,  that  it  bore  the  name  of 
man  devoicrer.  The  good  Empress,  therefore, 
full  of  compassion  for  the  sad  fate  of  those 
people,  commanded  that  one  of  the  four  Nails 
should  be  cast  into  the  sea,  with  assured 
confidence  in  the  infinite  goodness  of  God 
that  by  this  means  the  raging  waves  might 
be  restored  to  peace,  and  gentle  winds  would 
be  granted  to  the  ships."  St.  Gregory  is 
therefore  quite  positive  that  there  were  four 
nails  :  two  for  the  hands  and  two  for  the  feet. 
To  the  upright  part  of  the  Cross,  according 
to  him,  a  block  was  fixed,  against  which  the 
feet  rested.  Two  Nails  were  fastened  in  the 
horse's  bridle,  a  third  cast  into  the  sea,  as  just 
mentioned,  and  the  fourth  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  statue  of  Constantine,  in  Constan- 
tinople. It  is  certain  that  in  the  early  days  the 
Nails  of -the  Cross  were  in  Constantinople. 
Subsequently  one  of  them  was  -brought  to 
Rome  and  deposited  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme;  another  was  brought 
to  Compiegne  by  Charles  the  Bald,  whilst 
Charlemagne  secured  a  small  particle  of  the 
remaining  one  for  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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To  those  who  affirm  that  there  is  proof  of 
the  existence  of  more  than  four  nails,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  in  time  only  small  portions 
of  the  originals  were  given  away,  the  for- 
tunate possessor  having  such  welded  into 
fac-similes,  which  were  venerated  and  often 
considered  as  originals.  Moreover,  nails 
were  used  to  fasten  the  inscription  and  the 
little  rest  for  the  sacred  Feet ;  and  these  nails 
were  not  less  esteemed  than  the  wood  of  the 
Cross.  In  1336,  only  one  of  the  Holy  Nails 
was  still  venerated  in  Constantinople, — the 
others  having  been  carried  to  the  West.  The 
one  that  was  bestowed  on  St.  Dennis  by 
Charles  the  Bald  was  kept  in  a  secret  vessel 
all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  people  to  be  kissed. 

The  Church  assigns  a  special  Office  in 
honor  of  the  Lance  and  Nails  for  the  Friday 
after  the  First  Sunday  of  Lent.  As  the  Holy 
Cross  is  deserving  of  special  veneration,  so 
also,  are  the  Nails,  because  they  were  watered 
with  the  Precious  Blood  of  our  Saviour,  and, 
like  the  Cross,  instruments  of  our  Redemp- 
tion. "Sweet  Nails,"  exclaimed  Pope  Inno- 
cent VI,  by  whom  the  Feast  of  the  Spear  and 
Nails  was  instituted — "sweet  Nails,  by  which 
the  Saviour  was  affixed  to  the  Cross!" 


Earnest  Words  to  Catholic  Young  Men.* 


E  many  favorable  reports  received  thus  far 
1  from  different  societies  of  our  National  Union 
are  as  gratifying  as  they  are  reassuring.  The  prac- 
tical work  of  our  last  Convention  is  producing, 
with  God's  blessing,  practical  results.  Many  of 
our  societies,  it  is  encouraging  to  know,  helped  to 
make  the  Sunday  within  the  Octave  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Assumption  a  memorable  one  for  our  Cath- 
olic Young  Men's  cause.  Hundreds,  in  different 
localities,  gave  evidence  of  the  firmness  of  their 
resolution,  taken  at  the  Convention,  to  manifest 
livelier  faith  in  the  Sacraments,  by  approaching 
them  in  a  body.  Though  the  compliance  with 
this  action  of  the  Convention  was  not,  however,  as 
general  as  might  be  hoped,  nevertheless  the  prac- 
•bility  of  such  action  has  been  demonstrated, 
so  that  improvement  may  be  expected.  Of  the  su- 

*  Address  of  the  Rev  James  H.  Mitchell,  President, 
to  the  Societies  of  the  Young  Men's  National  Union. 


prcme  importance  of  this  particular  duty  we  can- 
not be  too  thoroughly  convinced.  In  vain  will 
all  our  essays  and  resolutions  l>e,  if  unmistakable 
proofs  of  our  sincerity  and  determination  in  this 
regard  be  not  given.  Our  Union  aims  at  improv- 
ing morally  as  well  as  intellectually;  let  it,  there- 
fore, give  evidence  of  moral  life  within.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  every  Society  in  the  Union 
shall  incorporate  such  a  provision  in  its  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  and  moreover  insist  on  compli- 
ance therewith.  The  argument  of  those  who  op- 
pose anything  that  savors  of  a  curtailment  of  lib- 
erty in  this  matter  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  tainted 
with  the  "Hands  off"  doctrine  of  the  world, 
which  wickedly  ignores  God,  and  blindly  adores 
self.  Lively  faith  and  lawful  liberty  are  not  in  any 
way  incompatible ;  while  a  Catholic  in  name  and 
an  infidel  in  act  is  in  the  eyes  of  religion  a  mon- 
strosity. Better  far  for  a  society  to  have  a  mem- 
bership of  fifty  deserving  Catholics  than  five  hun- 
dred indifferent  drones.  It  is  not  by  numbers  we 
must  hope  to  effect  good,  but  rather  by  lively 
faith,  untiring  energy  and  real  unquestionable 
worth.  The  Sacraments,  therefore,  must  be  re- 
lied upon  as  our  principal  guarantee  of  life  and 
success.  The  ends  we,  as  Catholic  young  men, 
aim  at  are  higher  than  the  aspirations  of  world 
lings,  and  nobler  than  the  ambitions  of  kings. 
Proportionate  means,  consequently,  must  be  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  not  without  a  special  indignation  that  you 
must  have  at  times  noticed  some  of  our  Catholic 
young  men  hesitate  to  approach  the  Altar  in  a 
body  through  dread  of  the  criticisms  of  friends. 
Fine  specimens,  such,  of  Catholic  American  man- 
hood !  It  is  time  that  men  of  this  stamp  recognized 
how  contemptible  is  such  cowardice,  how  ener- 
vating such  boyish  fear.  Such  young  men  seem 
to  want  the  moral  life  by  which  alone  we  can  make 
our  Union  grow  and  spread,  and  thus  be  able  to 
receive  into  its  branches  the  thousands  who  need 
the  shelter  of  religion.  Be  thoroughly  convinced, 
therefore,  of  the  paramount  importance  of  this 
question.  Again  I  repeat,  resolutions  that  do  not 
fructify  are  like  seed  without  a  germ.  They  are 
useless,  even  though  transmitted  in  printed  pro- 
ceedings. 

*** 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
our  late  Convention,  and  the  perusal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, have  increased  the  zeal  of  our  Catholic 
young  men  in  literary  work  Much  encourage- 
ment is  afforded  by  the  action  of  some  of  our 
societies  in  this  matter.  Under  their  auspices, 
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courses  of  free  lectures  are  being  given,  while  lit- 
erary exercises  form  part  of  their  weekly  work. 
All  this  is,  indeed,  encouraging,  and  gives  ground 
for  renewed  hope.  But,  then,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  unpardonable  indifference  and 
culpable  apathy  are  still  to  be  noticed  in  many  of 
our  societies.  For  weeks  their  book-cases  (if  such 
they  have)  are  in  some  instances  left  unopened ; 
and  the  profundity  of  the  newspaper  is  the  only 
depth  their  members  care  to  fathom.  This  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  action  of  our  late  Conven- 
tion. The  necessity  of  familiarizing  ourselves  with 
authorities  that  are  unimpeachable,  and  with  writers 
whose  works  are  standards  of  thought,  was  forcibly 
expressed,  convincingly  proved,  and  enthusiasti- 
cally adopted  by  your  representatives.  Is  it  not 
to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  definite  action  shall 
be  taken  by  the  individual  members  of  our  Associ- 
ations, in  order  to  prove  by  deeds  the  sincerity  of 
their  approbations? 

Having  read  in  the  printed  proceedings,  as  I 
presume  you  have,  the  able  paper  on  literary  work 
that  was  so  well  received  at  our  Ninth  Annual 
Convention,  very  little,  I  judge,  should  be  re- 
quired of  me  now  to  convince  you,  young  gentle- 
men, of  your  duty  in  this  matter.  To  be  apa- 
thetic in  this  regard  is  to  foster  ignorance;  and 
to  remain  unequipped  when  the  contest  is  so 
general  is  to  court  defeat  and  merit  ignominy. 
The  warfare  being  waged  against  religion  and 
morality,  against  "God  and  our  neighbor,"  is  an 
intellectual  one;  with  intellectual  arms,  therefore, 
must  we  do  battle.  Our  libraries,  therefore,  should 
be  used  as  our  arsenals,  and  our  literary  work  as 
the  training  that  will  insure  victory.  To  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  in  reference  to  reading  circles,  I 
respectfully  and  earnestly  invite  your  attention; 
and  to  the  list  of  books  recommended  in  the  same 
I  trust  you  will  not  hesitate  to  give  your  sanc- 
tion. Besides  these,  however,  1  would  advise  all 
to  read  attentively,  as  being  a  book  pro-eminently 
opportune  in  its  publication,  the  able  work  of 
the  Rev.  Father  Lambert,  entitled  "Notes  on 
Ingersoll." 

* 
*  * 

That  our  Associations  should  strive  to  identify 
themselves  more  than  they  do  with  Catholic  works 
is  most  desirable  and  even  expedient.  Some  of 
our  societies,  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  have  given 
valuable  assistance  in  the  interest  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation ;  while  others,  again,  by  lending  their  aid 
to  works  of  charity  and  benevolence,  have  been 
brought  into  closer  union  with  the  St.  Vincent  de 


Paul  Society,  and  with  it  have  helped  to  edify  the 
community  and  relieve  the  suffering  poor.  But 
such  evidences  of  Christian  charity,  which  mani- 
fest in  tangible  results  the  sincerity  of  our  annual 
resolutions,  are  not,  we  must  regret,  so  numerous 
as  might  justly  be  expected  from  the  lively  faith 
that  should  characterize  Catholic  young  men.  We 
know  well  how  urgent  has  been  the  demand  for 
evidences  of  practical  good  from  our  Societies; 
and  at  the  last  Convention  we  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  so  letting  our  light  shine  before  men,  that 
recognition  can  be  commanded  and  approbation 
justly  won.  Innumerable  occasions  for  such  dem- 
onstrations of  practical  utility  are  constantly  pre- 
senting themselves.  Not  to  repeat  the  many  valu- 
able suggestions  made  at  the  Convention,  I  may, 
for  instance,  call  the  attention  of  all  our  societies 
to  the  spreading  of  cheap  Catholic  reading  matter. 
Let  no  periodicals  received  in  our  reading  rooms 
be  destroyed  while  the  inmates  of  hospitals  and . 
prisons  may  be  benefited  by  their  perusal.  Rather, 
on  the  contrary,  make  sacrifices  to  furnish  these 
unfortunates  with  Catholic  newspapers  and  cheap 
publications  that  may  instruct  and  edify.  In  this 
way  incalculable  good  may  be  effected  at  little 
cost;  and  the  utility  of  our  associations  will  be 
proved  and  augmented  by  Christian  charity,  which 
ever  turns  to  bless  the  one  who  fosters  it.^- 

Such  are  some  of  the  thoughts  and  suggestions 
that  now  seem  opportune  when  our  societies  are 
in  the  midst  of  Catholic  labors  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement.  This  is  the  season  when, 
in  a  special  manner,  work  should  be  done  by  our 
Catholic  young  men.  Let  us  hope  that  these  re- 
marks on  what  should  be  done  in  accordance  with 
the  resolutions  of  our  Ninth  Annual  Convention, 
and  on  what  is  actually  being  done  by  many  of 
our  associations,  may  serve  as  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  laboring  well,  and  as  a  kindly  re- 
proof to  those  who  have  forgotten  our  enthusiasm 
of  last  June. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  urge  upon  you,  Catholic 
young  men,  to  be  true  to  the  spirit  that  gave  so 
much  hope  at  our  last  national  reunion.  Remem- 
ber, that  work  rather  than  words  is  expected  from 
us,  and  that  lively  faith,  not  flimsy  professions,  is 
what  alone  will  earn  for  us  power,  respect,  and 

influence. 

— •  •»  » — 

THE  peahen  when  she  lays  her  eggs  conceals 
them  from  the  peacock,  who  would  break  them. 
So  should  we  do  our  good  deeds  in  private,  that 
vanity  may  not  destroy  them. 

HIDE  your  alms  in  the  heart  of  the  poor. 
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There  is  no  time  when  the  fervent  children  of 
the  Church  may  be  more  easily  distinguished,  or 
when  nominal  Catholics  feel  more  sensibly  that 
they  have  not  her  spirit,  and  consequently  are 
not  of  her,  than  in  the  holy  season  of  prayer  and 
penance  upon  which  we  have  just  entered.  Thou- 
sands of  fervent  Christians  in  every  part  of  the 
world  are  now  striving  for  a  closer  union  with  God, 
and  a  greater  detachment  from  the  world,  by  more 
frequent  and  earnest  prayer,  by  fasting,  and  other 
acts  of  mortification,  assured  of  the  truth  of  that 
saying  of  Holy  Writ,  "A  good  thing  is  prayer 
with  fasting."  Those  who  are  unable  to  observe 
the  Lenten  precept  strictly  will  not  lightly  dispense 
themselves  with  this  obligation,  but  will  consult 
their  confessor,  and  endeavor  to  supply  in  other 
ways  for  what  may  be  lacking  in  their  compliance 
with  ecclesiastical  discipline  Indifferent  Catho 
lies,  on  the  other  hand,  will  live  on  as  before. 
Not  having  the  spirit  of  penance,  and  deaf  to  the 
admonitions  of  the  Church,  they  will  excuse  them- 
selves on  various  pretexts  from  fasting,  and  not 
consider  that  they  are  bound  to  a  more  strict  rule 
of  life  in  any  particular.  Many  think  it  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  not  fasting  or  abstaining  because 
they  feel  it,  whereas  the  very  aim  of  fasting  and 
abstinence  is  to  make  these  bodies  of  sin  suffer. 
What  answer  will  they  be  able  to  make  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment  when  they  are  confronted  with  the 
example  of  Turks,  who  observe  every  year  long 
and  severe  fasts? 

"If  you  love  Me,"  says  our  Blessed  Lord, 
"keep  My  Commandments."  There  can  be  no 
truer  test  of  a  faithful  soul  than  fidelity  to  the 
Commandments  of  God  and  His  Church,  as  there 
can  be  no  surer  sign  that  we  are  not  in  God's 
favor  than  our  neglect  of  Christian  precepts. 


The  following  details  in  regard  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Padre  Curci  may  serve  to  explain  some  of 
his  writings  and  his  scandalous  conduct:  Even 
as  early  as  1870,  F.  Curci  had  shown  signs  of  the 
malady  which  afflicts  him.  His  religious  breth- 
ren, who  loved  him  much,  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  a  distinguished  physician  of  Florence. 
The  doctor  examined  and  questioned  him,  and 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  malady  was 
becoming  more  serious.  He  recommended  the 
Fathers,  as  far  as  possible,  not  to  contradict  him, 
tft  yield  to  his  desires,  to  gratify  his  whims.  The 


Jesuits  carefully  followed  the  instructions  of  the 
physician,  hoping  for  the  cure  of  their  confrere. 
He  had  a  mania  for  travelling,  and  could  not  be 
content  in  any  place,  therefore  he  was  allowed 
to  go  where  he  chose  But  the  trouble,  instead 
of  diminishing,  as  was  expected,  continued  to 
grow  on  him.  This  was  clearly  proved  by  his 
letters,  which  were  handed  round  from  one  loan 
other,  and  read  with  sad  interest.  The  author  of 
the  "Books  of  the  Macchabees"  and  of  "Nature 
and  Grace,"  he  set  about  writing  "The  Fall  of 
Rome,"  and  the  condemnation  of  the  violent 
seizure  of  the  Eternal  City  by  the  Piedmontese 
army.  To  combat  the  usurpers,  he  became  a  jour- 
nalist. Then  he  opposed  the  Law  of  the  Guar- 
antees, which  he  charged  with  hypocrisy.  Next 
he  became  an  ardent  promoter  of  a  subscription 
in  Rome  in  favor  of  the  Pope-King.  Finally,  he 
tried  to  establish  in  Pisa  a  university  fund.  As 
can  be  seen,  it  was  a  constant  series  of  new  im- 
pressions and  new  projects,  all  of  which  were  in- 
volved in  confusion  and  never  amounted  to  any- 
thing. Finally,  it  was  necessary  to  forbid  him  to 
preach,  and  to  permit  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
Society  of  Jesus  Once  free,  the  Abb6  Curci  be- 
gan to  follow  a  path  to  which  his  previous  labors 
did  not  certainly  lead  His  last  work  is  the  most 
to  be  regretted,  and  to  those  who  know  him  well 
is  a  fresh  evidence  that  he  is  not  "well  in  his 
wits." 

The  Lenten  Pastoral  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of 
Wheeling  is  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 
He  strongly  recommends  the  pious  practice  of 
saying  the  Beads  in  every  Catholic  family,  as  part 
of  their  evening  devotions.  "  Let  this  practice 
be  commenced  during  the  holy  season  of  Lent ; 
and  once  begun,  let  it  be  kept  up  during  the 
whole  year.  Wherever  this  devotion  is  thus  prac- 
tised, it  cannot  fail  to  draw  down  many  blessings 
on  those  who  piously  perform  it,  and  on  the  whole 
Church  of  God."  

A  despatch  from  Montreal  last  week  stated  that 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  is  lecturing  there,  produced 
a  sensation  at  a  lunch  given  in  his  honor,  at  the 
Windsor  Hotel.  In  replying  to  the  toast  of  his 
health,  he  denounced  what  he  termed  the  narrow 
and  illiberal  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Some  Catholics  present,  including  Mr. 
Frechette,  Poet  Laureate  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  a  distinguished  litterateur,  who  welcomed  the 
philosopher  at  the  outset  in  one  of  his  poems,  re- 
sented the  insult  by  rising  and  leaving  the  table 
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at  the  end  of  Mr.  Arnold's  remarks.  If  all  Cath- 
olics had  Mr.  Frechette's  manly  spirit,  insults  to 
our  religion  would  be  less  frequent  than  they  are. 


The  solemn  re-entry  of  the  Catholics  of  Saeck- 
ingen  into  the  Church  of  St.  Fridolin,  which  took 
place  just  before  Christmas,  is  thus  described  by 
the  VolksbUitt  of  Bale.  This  church  was  only  re- 
cently restored  to  the  faithful,  having  been  in  un 
lawful  possession  of  the  Old  Catholics  for  a  period 
of  eight  years:  "At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
a  vast  crowd  of  the  faithful  started  in  procession 
from  the  temporary  church  they  had  made  use  of 
during  the  time  of  persecution,  amid  the  ringing 
of  bells,  the  subdued  hum  of  prayer,  and  the 
strains  of  joyful  canticles,  and  wended  their  way 
to  their  old  church  At  their  head  floated  the 
parochial  banners.  The  pastor  of  the  mission, 
carrying  the  sacred  Host,  walked  under  a  canopy. 
A  hundred  young  girls  in  white  formed  a  guard 
of  honor  round  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  they  were 
also  the  bearers  of  the  statues  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
our  Lady,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Anne,  which  were 
to  be  restored  to  their  ancient  places  The  church 
was  splendidly  decorated ;  within,  the  whole 
length  of  the  nave  was  covered  with  wreaths  and 
green  garlands.  The  high  altar  was  a  perfect 
blaze  of  splendor,  and  the  letters  of  gold  sparkled 
like  rays  of  light  against  its  white  linen.  Above 
the  tabernacle  stood  the  image -of  the  venerated 
patron,  St.  Fridolin;  above  all  stood  high  a  cross 
entwined  with  white  roses,  and  bearing  this  in- 
scription :  Per  Crucem  ad  Lucem.  The  Sacred 
Host  restored  to  its  former  throne,  the  Cure  as- 
cended the  pulpit  and  addressed  a  most  touching 
sermon  to  his  deeply  moved  congregation.  This 
vast  church  can  hold  altogether  about  12,000  peo- 
ple, yet,  be  it  noted,  hundreds  had  to  take  their 
place  outside.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  solemn 
service,  the  organ  began  the  air  of  the  Te  Deum; 
immediately  the  glad,  majestic  words  were  caught 
by  thousands  of  glad  voices,  the  silvery  tones  of 
400  children  adding  sweetness  to  the  deeper  tones 
of  the  majority." 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Very  Rev  F. 
Bessonies,  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  of  Vin- 
cennts,  and  the  Very. Rev.  Patrick  Donahoe, 
Vicar-General  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee, 
have  been  named  domestic  prelates  of  His  Holi- 
ness Leo  XIII.  There  are  few  priests  in  the  West 
more  widely  known  and  more  sincerely  respected 
and  beloved.  The  honor  conferred  upon  them 
will  be  a  cause  of  general  rejoicing. 


An  earnest  appeal  has  been  addressed  to  the 
clergy  and  faithful  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
the  pressing  debts  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
Orleans.  When  Bishop  (now  Archbishop  elect) 
Leray  took  charge  of  the  financial  administration 
the  debt  amounted  to  over  $550,000  ;  but  since 
then  he  has  reduced  it  to  $400,000.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  death  of  Archbishop  Perche, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  certain  payments 
immediately,  and  hence  the  appeal.  Contribu- 
tions for  this  purpose  should  be  sent  directly  to 
Archbishop  Leray,  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  no  per- 
sons outside  of  the  city  are  authorized  to  receive 
such  contributions  All  sums,  large  or  small,  will 
be  thankfully -received. 


A  recenjt  cable  despatch  announced  the  gratify- 
ing intelligence  that  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII  had 
been  pleased  to  confer  on  the  Hon.  Edmund  F. 
Dunne  the  title  of  Count,  with  reversion  to  his 
male  descendants.  Judge  Dunne  was  formerly 
Chief  Justice  of  Arizona,  but  now  resides  at  San 
Antonio,  Florida,  the  centre  of  a  Catholic  colony, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder.  Always  a  faithful 
and  devoted  son  of  the  Church;  an  able  and 
zealous  advocate -of  her  rights,  particularly  in  the 
all-important  matter  of  education  ;  an  energetic 
promoter  of  Catholic  interests  everywhere-f  Judge 
Dunne  deserved  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  as 
honors  are  seldom  deserved.  His  many  friends 
all  over  the  United  States  will  rejoice  to  hear  of 
this  mark  of  the  Holy  Father's  appreciation  of 
brave  words  bravely  spoken,  and  of  good  deeds 
nobly  done. 

That  was  a  very  sensible  thing  which  the 
nephew  of  General  Schenck  did  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
A  faithful  servant  girl,  to  whom  his  family  was  much 
attached,  died,  and  Mr.  Schenck,  to  show  his  ap- 
preciation of  her  long  services,  proposed  to  erect 
a  monument  over  her  grave  His  wife  suggested 
that  he  could  show  their  gratitude  better  by  en- 
dowing a  ward  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  afflicted  servant  girls.  The 
ward  was  furnished,  and  named  after  the  girl,  whose 
humble  career  offers  a  good  example  to  others  in 
the  same  rank  of  life. — Louisville  Commercial. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Sullivan,  Chancellor  and  Secretary  of  the 
diocese  of  Ogdensburg.  It  is  only  a  few  months 
since  the  same  diocese  was  called  to  mourn  the 
loss  by  death  of  its  Vicar- General,  the  venerable 
Father  Mackey. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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New  Publications. 


THE  AMKKICAN  CATHOLIC  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 
Philadelphia:  Hardy  &  Mahony,  Publishers  and 
Proprietors,  505  Chestnut  St. 

The  leading  article  in  the  January  number  is 
"  Kant's  System  of  Philosophy,"  by  the  Rev.  Wal- 
ter H.  Hill,  S  J.,  in  which,  to  use  the  writer's 
own  words,  an  essay  is  made  "  to  convey  some  no- 
tion of  that  author's  philosophical  method,  which 
may  prove  useful  to  the  student  who  wishes  to 
read  for  himself  the  influential  writings  of  this 
distinguished  founder  of  a  new  school  in  specula- 
tive philosophy."  St.  George  Mivart  gives  a  first 
instalment  of  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick 
the  Second."  "The  American  Republic  and  the 
Irish  National  League,"  by  Alexander  Sullivan, 
goes  to  show :  I.  That  to  assist  Ireland  in  obtain- 
ing her  national  independence  is  only  a~recip- 
rocation  by  the  American  people  of  the  service 
Ireland  rendered  the  Republic  in  establishing  its 
independence.  II.  That  the  American  Republic 
is  directly  and  selfishly  interested  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  national  independence  of  Ireland. 
III.  That  the  organization  of  the  Irish  race  in 
the  United  States  is  beneficial  to  this  country, 
because  it  tends  to  remove  the  evil  effects  of  Eng- 
lish misgovernment  upon  that  important  element 
of  the  American  people  who  are  of  Irish  origin. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  unprincipled  men  have 
advocated  and  do  advocate  unlawful  principles 
and  acts  to  effect  the  independence  ef  Ireland,  a 
Catholic  writing  on  this  topic  should,  we  think, 
take  every  occasion  to  disavow  and  repudiate  such 
acts  and  principles.  It  is  only  a  few  months  ago 
that  a  session  of  the  League  in  Indianapolis  was 
called  to  order  by  two  Bishops  for  some  of  its 
resolutions.  The  article  entitled  "Is  it  the  Will 
of  God  that  All  Men  should  be  Saved?"  by  Fa- 
ther R.  F.  Clarke,  S  J.,  shows,  as  far  as  can  be 
shown  by  reason,  how  God's  will  for  the  salvation 
of  all  men  is  an  absolute  will,  and  yet  how  by 
man's  freedom  this  will  of  God  may  be  thwarted. 
The  writer  of  "The  Chinese  in  America" — 
Bryan  Clinche — is  of  opinion  that  unlimited  em- 
igration of  these  heathens  is  a  serious  danger,  and 
its  prevention  by  law  an  act  of  wise  statemenship. 
John  Gilmary  Shea,  LL.  D. ,  contributes  a  breezy 
article  on  "Puritanism  in  New  England."  He 
reviews  the  intolerance  of  the  Puritans.  "I  look 
upon  toleration  as  the  first-born  of  all  abomina- 
tions," said  President  Oakes,  of  Harvard.  He 
shows  how  greedy  they  were  for  slaves — Indian 


women  and  children — in  those  days.  The  Puri- 
tans are  proved  to  have  l>een  narrow-minded, 
tyrannic  al,  full  of  suj)erstition,  and  easily  led  to 
excess  by  it,  as  in  the  witchcraft  craze.  "The 
Impending  Conflict  in  French  Politics,"  by  A. 
de  G.,  is  a  vigorous  and  timely  paper.  "The 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Family  and  State  in  Regard 
to  Education,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Con  way,  S.  J., 
clearly  proves  what  has  been  stated  over  and  over 
again  by  Catholic  writers  of  all  ages,  that  educa- 
tion devolves  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  par- 
ents of  children,  and  that  the  State  usurps  au- 
thority when  it  attempts  to  control  the  education 
of  youth.  In  the  article  "What  did  'the  Ref- 
ormation' Reform?"  Mr.  George  D.  Wolff  shows 
that  the  Reformation  did  not  reform  doctrine,  as 
witness  Luther's  Solifidian  teaching;  that  it  did 
not  reform  morals,  as  witness  the  base  condescen- 
sion of  Luther  in  sanctioning  bigamy,  and  also 
the  wicked  nnd  roystering  lives  of  the  mass  of  the 
reformers-;  that  it  did  not  promote  learning  or  in- 
tellectual progress ;  and,  finally,  that  it  did  not  ad- 
vance society  as  respects  civil  liberty.  "The Spir- 
ituality of  the  Catholic  Church,"  by  R.,  closes  the 
list  of  the  numerous  and  scholarly  articles  of  this 
number  of  the  Review.  The  book  notices  of  the 
Quarterly  are  the  best  that  appear  in  any  American 
Catholic  periodical, — broad-minded,  critical,  ap- 
preciative, and  unbiassed.  The  reader  feels  that 
the  reviewer  aims  at  being  generous  as  well  as  just. 

SHORT    STORIES  ON   CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE.     A 
Collection  of  Examples  Illustrating  the  Catechism. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Mahon.     Benziger  Brothers:    New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, and  St.  Louis.     I2mo,  cloth.     Price,  f  I. 
If  we  were  selecting  among  the  manuals  in- 
tended   for   the   instruction   and   edification    of 
Christian  youth  a  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
one  with  whose  education  we  had  been  charged, 
this  would  be  our  choice.     When  we  add  that  it 
bears  the  Imprimatur  of  -the  Cardinal-Archbishop 
of  New  York,  together  with  warm  commenda- 
tions of  several  French  Bishops,  nothing  further 
need  be  said  in  its  praise.     Here  is  a  remedy  for 
the  monotony  of  catechetical  instructions,  which 
is  a  common  and  not  groundless  complaint.    The 
virtues  inculcated  by  the  Catechism  are  not  mere 
abstractions:  in  this  little  work  we  find  them  real 
facts,  verified  in  the  lives  of  the  saints.    The  good 
that  may  be  wrought  in  keeping  such  exemplars 
continually  before  the  minds  of  children  is  simply 
inestimable.  Would  it  were  in  our  power  to  place 
a  copy  of  this  Christian  treasure  in  the  hands  of 
every  Catholic  boy  and  girl  in  the  land. 
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youth's  Department. 


A   Buzzing   Fly. 


BY    H.   B.    CHURCHILL 

BUZZING  fly!  No  more  than 
this  is  required  to  distract  a 
scholar  from  his  work.  Per- 
haps  if  I  were  to  recall  my 
youthful  days.  I  might  find  that 
harmless  insect  the  cause  of  some 
my  most  serious  shortcomings. 
Must  I  tell  you,  too,  since  I  am  in 
the  mood  for  confession,  that  school  hours 
seemed  very  long  to  me,  sometimes?  A  hun- 
dred and  twenty  minutes  of  Greek  or  Latin, 
when  the  sun  is  sparkling  outdoors,  and  the 
ball  would  rebound  so  well  on  the  newly 
whitewashed  wall,  and  the  kite  would  go  up 
triumphantly  far  above  the  green  trees!  I 
used  to  groan  and  yawn.  What  was  to  be 
done  during  that  interminable  correcting  of 
an  exercise,  when  each  syllable  seems  a  page 
to  the  lazy  student?  I  would  have  given 
Troy  and  old  Priam,  Agamemnon  and  the 
whole  Greek  army,  in  exchange  for  some  lit- 
tle incident  to  break  the  monotony  of  those 
fiours. 

One  day,  as  I  sat  moping  over  my  lesson, 
a  fly  approached.  "  Halk) !  "  I  said  to  my- 
self; "here  comes  a  fly;  let's  see  what  he's 
going  to  do."  It  lights  on  the  edge  of  my 
inkstand.  It  tastes  the  ink,  and  seems  to  find 
it  good ;  its  little  tongue  goes  back  and  forth 
in  the  black  liquid.  How  careful  it  is  not  to 
.  soil  its  fine  yellow  corselet !  How  it  avoids 
getting  its  delicate  and  transparent  wings 
spotted !  The  hundredth  part  of  a  drop  would 
suffice  to  weigh  them  down  !  I  asked  myself 
how  many  thousands  of  flies  it  would  take  to 
absorb  the  contents  of  my  inkstand,  how 
many  hundreds  of  millions  to  drink  up  all 
the  ink  in  existence? 

The  wicked  thought  seizes  me  of  shutting 
up  my  little  friend  in  a  paper  horn,  where  it 
would  buzz  nicely ;  but  one  must  not  be 
cruel  to  animals,  and  God  only  knows  what 
a  fly  must  suffer  in  its  mind  when  it  is  shut 


up  in  a  hole  out  of  which  it  cannot  crawl ! 

As  though  it  read  my  thought,  the  fly  looks 
suddenly  at  me  with  its  great,  protruding  eyes, 
and  then  flies  rapidly  away. 

Oh,  what  fun !  There  it  is  on  the  profes- 
sor's nose !  He  is  busy  hearing  a  lesson,  and 
he  does  not  at  first  notice  it.  But  it  comes 
back  again — a  battle  ensues;  he  raises  his 
hand — it  is  already  far  away !  The  sly  one ! 
How  well  it  knows  how  to  come  back  to  a 
given  point,  and  escape  in  time !  Mr.  Par- 
tridge seems  desperate.  I  wager  that  he  too 
is  very  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Troas,  and 
that,  like  myself,  at  the  present  moment  he 
does  not  think  of  the  brave  Achilles,  or  of 
the  wise  Nestor. 

Finally,  the  right  moment  ha-,  come.  Mr. 
Partridge  has  decided  on  a  course  of  action. 
His  hand,  doubled  up,  advances  slowly,  .  .  . 
slowly  .  .  . ;  one  minute  more  and  the  victory 
is  his.  The  fly  never  stirs  ;  its  fate  is  sealed. 
And  now  .  .  .  slap  !  He  strikes  a  blow,  which 
falls  only  on  his  own  face.  My  comrades 
look  up.  The  fly  is  already  far  away,  look- 
ing impudently  down  from  the  ceiling  on  his 
helpless  adversary.  I  could  hold  in  no  longer, 
and  burst  into  a  giggle,  in  which  the  whole 
school  joined. 

"  Master  Blake  will  remain  after  school," 
says  the  teacher,  in  a  tone  of  thunder. 

Bother  take  the  fly !  What  did  it  come  on 
my  inkstand  for !  There  is  my  afternoon 
gone — and  such  a  beautiful  afternoon !  I  was 
going  fishing! 

When  I  reached  home  at  night  I  met  a 
happy  band  of  children  just  arrived  from  the 
fishing  excursion. 

"Say,  Blake,"  cried  one  tormentor,  "the 
fish  send  you  their  regards.  They  were 
sorry  you  did  not  come.  We  have  had  a 
splendid  time." 

I  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  but  in- 
wardly I  was  sadly  disappointed.  What  fun 
it  must  have  been  on  such  a  hot  day !  How 
nice  to  have  waded  in  the  water,  and  lunched 
in  the  shade  of  the  trees  ! 

"I  should  like  to  know,"  I  said  to  my 
mother,  with  some  temper,  "what  flies  are 
good  for,  unless  to  be  the  cause  of  misfortune 
to  boys  who  mean  no  harm." 
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My  mother  never  preached  unless  I  gave 
her  some  direct  opportunity,  and  then  she 
knew  always  what  to  say. 

"What  flies  are  good  for?"  she  replied, 
knowingly.  "You  are  not  the  first  to  put 
that  question.  Long  before  your  day,  King 
David,  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  com- 
plained of  the  annoyance  of  flies.  '  My  Lord,' 
he  said,  'I  recall  all  Thy  wonders,  I  meditate 
every  day  in  admiration  on  the  works  of  Thy 
hands  ;  but  of  what  use,  I  ask  myself  in  vain, 
are  those  turbulent  and  buzzing  insects, 
against  which  the  strength  of  man  is  power- 
less ? ' 

"Some  time  after  that,  David,  persecuted 
by  Saul,  fled  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
from  valley  to  valley.  Impelled  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  he  came  to  the  desert  of  Ziph,  where 
the  King  of  Israel  was  encamped,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  Abijah  and  Abimelech,  he  pene- 
trated into  the  royal  tent,  under  cover  of  the 
night.  Every  one  was  asleep ;  the  moment 
was  favorable  for  disposing  of  the  man  who 
had  sworn  the  destruction  of  David.  Already 
the  arm  of  Abijah  was  raised  to  strike. 

'"Touch  not  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,' 
said  David,  arresting  the  blow ;  '  I  will  carry 
away  the  King's  cup,  that  he  may  know  that 
I  held  his  life  in  my  hands,  and  yet  respected 
it.' 

"  But  as  they  were  about  to  ieave  the 
tent,  an  unforeseen  obstacle  presented  itself. 
Saul,  in  the  feverish  agitation  of  sleep,  had. 
little  by  little,  rolled  away  from  his  bed,  and 
now  lay  across  the  entrance  to  the  tent,  thus 
intercepting  their  passage.  How  should  they 
get  out  without  awakening  him  ?  And  the 
awakening  of  Saul  was  the  death  of  David. 

" '  God  of  Israel,  I  cry  to  Thee,  hasten  Thou 
to  my  assistance !'  murmured  David,  in  his 
pressing  danger. 

"  At  the  same  instant  a  fly  lighted  on  the 
King's  face.  He  felt  it  in  his  sleep,  and, 
turning  to  get  rid  of  it,  he  rolled  over  several 
times  on  the  heavy  fur  robes  that  covered  the 
ground,  and  left  their  way  clear. 

" '  God  of  Mercy ! '  cried  David,  prostrating 

himself,  as  soon  as  they  were  without  the 

camp,  'pardon  Thy  servant  for  his  curious 

iches;  henceforth  he  will  make  known, 


without  waiting  to  understand  them,  that  all 
Thy  works  are  good.' 

"Yes,  my  dear  child."  added  my  pious 
mother,  as  she  ended  the  legend  that  I  have 
never  forgotten,  and  which  I  have  told  you 
as  she  told  it  to  me  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  "there  is  nothing  in  the  plan  of  creation 
which  is  useless ;  and  what  is  not  clear  to  us, 
transient  dwellers  on  this  earth,  will  be  re- 
vealed later,  to  others,  more  attentive  or  bet- 
ter instructed.  Providence,  which  foresees 
all  things,  regulates  the  employment  and  life 
of  every  creature.  We  must  respect,  then, 
as  a  part  of  the  divine  plan,  the  least  of  its 

works." 
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How   a  Petition  to    Saint   Joseph    was 
Answered. 


BV  E.  v. 


The  foundations  of  the  pretty  Chapel  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  at  the  Convent  on  Black 
River,  P.  Q..  were  laid,  the  superstructure 
rising,  and  the  Mother  Superior  and  her  as- 
sistant hoped,  after  carefully  calculating  their 
resources,  that,  by  rigid  economy  in  daily 
expenditure,  186-  would  see  it  completed. 
To  this  effect  all  business  contracts  referring 
to  the  new  chapel  were  made  so  that  the  day 
of  fulfilment  should  coincide  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  promised  means  of  payment. 
Hence  the  Mother  Superior  met  with  a  disa- 
greeable surprise  when  a  firm  in  Montreal, 
that  had  agreed  to  furnish  twelve  stained- 
glass  windows  in  the  month  of  August,  sud- 
denly announced  that  they  had  completed 
their  work,  and  that  the  glass  was  on  the 
way  to  the  Convent.  The  contractors  had 
declared  that  they  had  a  great  many  pressing 
orders  to  fill,  and  therefore  must  defer  that 
given  by  the  Sister^  ;  but,  they  explained,  on 
reflecting  upon  the  great  risk  they  would  run 
by  conveying  the  glass  in  wheeled  vehicles, 
they  decided  to  make  the  windows  for  the 
Convent  Chapel  first,  and  forward  them  on 
sleds  over  the  snow.  This  was  a  prudent 
and  excellent  thought ;  but  the  bills  apper- 
taining had  to  be  cancelled. 

Madame  T.  and  her  treasurer  looked  over 
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their  present  resources  carefully  and  prayer- 
fully, and,  finding  no  immediate  outlet  of 
escape  from  their  difficulty,  concluded  to 
disclose  the  whole  affair  to  the  Steward  of 
Nazareth,  the  good  St.  Joseph.  A  letter  was 
addressed  to  him,  and  placed  with  confiding 
simplicity  under  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  of 
that  powerful  patron  which  stood  in  an  em- 
brasure of  a  high  window  dominating  the 
grand  staircase  of  the  Convent. 

Three  days  after  the  letter  had  been  de- 
posited,  the   Sister   portress   presented   the 
Mother  Superior  with  the  card  of  a  visitor 
with  whom  she  was  wholly  unacquainted. 
The  portress  did  not  remember  ever  seeing 
him,  the  treasurer  did  not  find  the  gentle- 
man's name  among  the  patrons  of  the  Acad- 
emy.   So  the  Mother  Superior  descended  to 
the  parlor,  and,  after  the  ceremonies  of  self- 
introduction,  learned  that  many  years  before 
the  gentleman's  sister  had  been  a  pupil  in 
the  Convent,  though  ihis  was  his  first  visit 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.     He  informed  the  Su- 
perior and  the  Sister  treasurer,  who  had  ac- 
companied her,  that  he  had  come  to  fulfil  a 
wish   or  intention   that  he   had   discovered 
while  looking  over  the  papers  of  his  father, 
lately  deceased.    The  memorandum,  he  said, 
recorded  an  intention  to  give  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
Sault  au  Recollet.  but  it  was  not  alluded  to 
in  his  last  will  and  testament.  The  paper  was 
quite  unconnected  with  any  business  transac- 
tion ;   there  was  nothing,  in  fine,  that  could 
render  it  obligatory  on  the  executors  of  the 
estate  to  make  the  donation ;   but  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  his  father,  the  gentle- 
man said  he  would  be  happy  if  the  Sisters 
would  accept  the  amount  which  he  brought 
with  him.  The  Sisters  then  disclosed  to  their 
visitor  the  financial   difficulty  under  which 
they  labored,  and  showed  him  the  humble 
petition  to  St.  Joseph,  of  whom  he  was  with- 
out doubt  the  honored  agent.  The  gentleman 
was  greatly  edified  by  the  recital,  and  de- 
parted, saying  that  it  would  ever  be  a  source 
of  content  that  he  had  fulfilled  a  pious  fa- 
ther's intention,  and  of  unspeakable  consola- 
tion that  the  donation  would  serve  for  the 
ornamentation  of  the  House  of  God. 


A  Generous  School-Boy. 


In  the  year  1487  a  very  clever  boy,  called 
Michael  Verin,  was  born  in  Florence.  He 
grew  up  so  industrious  and  studious  that  he 
took  all  the  prizes  at  school,  and  he  was  so 
truthful  that  his  second  name,  Verin,  was 
given  him  to  signify  truth-teller.  When  he 
was  only  thirteen  he  wrote  a  book  called 
"  Moral  Distichs,"  which  consisted  of  bits  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  Plato  and  Horace,  and 
many  other  authors,  turned  into  poetry,  and 
it  was  thought  so  much  of  that  school  mas- 
ters used  it  as  a  class-book. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  long  account 
of  this  boy's  talent,  however;  I  shall  only 
tell  you  one  incident  in  his  school-life,  which 
will  show  you  that  a  clever  boy  can  also  be 
kind  and  considerate.  Michael  had  a  school- 
fellow who  worked  very  hard  and  longed 
sometimes  to  be  first  in  his  class,  but  Michael 
always  kept  ahead  of  him  and  occupied  that 
place.  At  last  Belvicino,  as  the  boy  was 
called,  fell  sick  with  hopeless  wishing  and 
working,  and  Michael,  who  loved  him  very 
dearly,  soon  found  out  the  reason. w  He  was 
greatly  distressed,  and  felt  that  if  his  school- 
fellow should  die  it  would  be  his  own  fault. 
So,  on  the  day  when  the  Greek  exercises  for 
examination  were  sent  up,  he  purposely  made 
mistakes  in  his,  and  Belvicino's  being  next 
best,  he  was  adjudged  the  first  place,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  the  place  of  Emperor.  It  was 
great  joy  for  the  sick  boy;  his  pale  face 
glowed,  his  eyes  brightened,  and  very  soon 
he  was  all  but  well  again.  Meanwhile  Mi- 
chael told  no  one  what  he  had  done,  for  he 
only  wanted  to  restore  Belvicino  to  health; 
and  when  that  was  accomplished  he  was  sat- 
isfied. But  his  master  was  not,  and  one  day, 
after  school-hours,  he  called  him  up  and  in- 
sisted on  an  explanation  from  him  of  the 
cause  of  his  careless  errors.  Then  the  truth- 
teller  was  obliged  to  confess  his  generous 
purpose.  Sad  to  relate,  Michael,  generous 
and  clever  as  he  was,  died  at  a  very  early 
age. — Catholic  Standard. 


INDOLENCE  is  the  rust  of  wisdom  and  of 
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Two  Messages.* 


HY    THE    REV.   MATTHEW    RUSSELL,   S.  J. 


A  MESSAGE  from  the  Sacred  Heart : 
What  may  its  message  be  ? 
•'  My  child,  My  child,  give  Me  thy  heart,- 

My  Heart  has  bled  for  thee." 
This  is  the  message  Jesus  sends 

To  my  poor  heart  to-day, 
And  eager  from  His  throne  He  bends 
To  hear  what  I  shall  say. 

A  message  to  the  Sacred  Heart ; 

Oh,  bear  it  back  with  speed  : 
"Come,  Jesus,  reign  within  my  heart, — 

Thy  Heart  is  all  I  need." 
Thus,  Lord,  I'll  pray  until  I  share 

That  home  whose  joy  Thou  art : 
No  message,  dearest  Jesus,  there, — 

For  heart  will  speak  to  heart. 


*  These  lines  are  found  in  the  book  of  Eucharistic 
verses  called  "Emmanuel";  but  the  Author  has 
made  several  changes  in  the  present  version,  which 
appears  here  for  the  first  time.  They  have  been  set 
to  music  by  Herr  Schulthes. 


Record  of  a  Life  in  the  World. 


BY    ELIZA    ALLEN    STARR. 


HE  little  band  of  "Vermont  con- 
verts," as  they  have  been  called,  has 
given  many  a  precious  example  of 
the  power  of  faith  even  in  our  own  day;  and 
as  we  see  one  after  another  dropping  from 
the  circle,  we  sigh  to  think  how  swiftly  the 


memory  of  their  beautiful  stories  will  die  out 
from  among  men.  There  seems  no  time,  in 
this  world  of  hurrying  events,  to  record  what 
has  made  more  than  the  poetry  of  these  fa- 
vored lives ;  favored  by  reason  of  the  extraor- 
dinary graces  bestowed  upon  them,  and  their 
persevering  use  of  these  graces ;  a  thought 
which  came  to  us  with  more  than  ordinary 
force  as  we  read  this  announcement: 

"At  Burlington,  Vt.,  Saturday,  October  the  I3th, 
in"  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  Mrs.  Sarah  Adams 
Smalley,  widow  of  the  late  Marvin  E.  Smalley,  and 
daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  Adams,  late  of  Grand  Isle." 

How  the  image  of  this  noble  woman — of 
a  beauty  which  never  faded  or  lost  its  charm; 
with  a  cheerfulness  of  spirit  which  nothing 
could  destroy;  with  a  generosity  of  spirit, 
also,  which  delighted  in  conferring  benefits 
as  well  as  pleasure ;  with  a  steadfastness  of 
faith  which  never  failed  to  correspond  with 
the  emergency — rose  up  before  us,  until  we 
wondered  how  death,  even,  had  conquered 
such  vitality,  had  mastered  such  buoyancy 
of  heart  and  resoluteness  of  will.  The  elo- 
quent pen  which  described  her  in  death  could 
hardly  convince  us  that  her  radiant  face 
would  never  smile  upon  us  again,  or  her  voice 
bring  a  sense  of  fresh  gladness  wherever  we 
might  hear  it  But  now,  as  we  recall  the 
circumstances  of  her  life  and  of  her  death,  we 
are  impelled  to  send  to  THE  "  AVE  MARIA" 
as  faithful  a  sketch  of  them  as  circumstances 
will  permit 

Sarah  Adams  was  born  on  the  i6th  of 
July,  1834,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel,  as  if  she  were  a  predestined  daughter 
of  our  Blessed  Lady.  Her  father,  Hon.  Samuel 
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Adams,  is  well  known  in  the  history  of  Grand 
Isle  and  its  neighborhood,  and  his  nobleness 
and  singleness  of  purpose  in  life  left  its  im- 
press  upon  his  countenance.     Her  mother, 
Alice  Mclnstery,  of  Scotch  descent,  was  a 
woman  to  be  remarked  upon  for  her  devotion 
to  her  family,  winning  thereby  the  hearts  of 
her  daughters  as  few  mothers  even  are  priv- 
ileged to  do.    Samuel  Adams  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  Adams,  who  removed  from  Pasolet, 
Vt.,  to  Grand  Isle  in  1793,  when  Samuel  was 
only  one  year  old,  and  settled  upon  the,  place 
which  his  son  continued  to  occupy  during 
his  life,  and  where  this  son's  oldest  daughter, 
Mrs.  Fay,  still  lives.     The  loveliest  nook  of 
that  enchanting  region  on  the  northeastern 
border  of  Grand  Isle,  skirting  the  beautiful 
Lake  Champlain,  was  the  birthplace  of  Sarah 
Adams,  the  home  of  her  childhood  and  her 
youth,  where  her  imagination  was  nourished 
by  scenes  of  loveliness  and  of  grandeur  never 
forgotten.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  were  Puri- 
tans of  the  primitive  type,  which  was  pre- 
served much  later  upon  the  islands  than  in 
other  parts  of  Vermont,  owing  to  a  certain 
isolation  which  was  also  favorable  to  a  soul 
as  candid  as  that  of  the  little  Sarah.     Her 
bachelor   uncle,  Henry   Adams,    Esq.,  who 
was  for  twenty-four  years  a  law  partner  of 
Benjamin    Smalley,*  of  Burlington,   was    a 


*  Benjamin  Smalley  was  known  familiarly  as 
"Judge  Smalley"  throughout  Vermont,  and  even  in 
distant  States ;  so  universally,  that  the  writer  of  this 
sketch  had  always  supposed  it  his  legal  title.  It  was 
only  when  collecting  the  precise  facts  that  she  learned 
the  result  of  the  recommendation  of  his  name  to 
Franklin  Pierce  as  United  States  District  Judge  for 
Vermont  by  a  large  body  of  very  influential  men  and 
all  the  bar  of  Northern  Vermont, — which  was,  a  res- 
ignation of  the  undoubted  success  of  this  recommen- 
dation in  favor  of  his  nephew,  D.  A.  Smalley,  of  Bur- 
lington, who  had  received  his  legal  education  under 
his  uncle's  charge,  to  whom  he  was  as  dear  as  a  son, 
and  his  honors,  it  would  seem,  dearer  to  him  than  his 
own.  Nor  was  his  nephew  the  only  one  whom  he 
prepared  for  such  honors.  Hon.  Judge  Corydon 
Beckwith,  of  Chicago,  the  learned  jurist  and  eminent 
solicitor  for  the  great  railroad  interests  of  the  West, 
is  proud  to  declare  himself  fully  fledged  to  the  law  in 
the  office  of  Benjamin  Smalley,  of  most  worthy  Cath- 
olic as  well  as  honored  judicial  memory. 

Of  such  a  man  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
still  other  noble  acts,  and  one  is  specially  suited  to 


man  of  marked  ability,  of  literary  as  well 
as  high  legal  attainments,  most  genial  and 
delightful  in  conversation  at  home  and  in 
society.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  brother 
Samuel's  daughters,  and. Sarah  was  his  spe- 
cial pet.  When,  therefore,  the  time  came  for 
them  to  require  a  more  extended  course  of 
education  than  the  Island  afforded,  their  uncle 
Henry  laid  claim  to  them,  and  thus  the  two 
families  of  Adams  and  Smalley  were  brought 
in  contact,  and  the  closest  and  most  endur- 
ing relations  were  established  between  them. 
Sarah,  or  Sattie,  as  all  loved  to  call  her,  was 
a  year  and  a  half  older  than  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smalley's  only  daughter  Cynthia,  and  they 
were  devotedly  attached  to  each  other  from 
their  earliest  childhood.  She  was  passing 
some  weeks  with  this  dear  friend  Cynthia, 
when  the  latter  was  stricken  with  scarlet 
fever,  and  died  the  third  day  of  the  attack, 
the  2d  of  March,  1853.  To  the  last  she  re- 
tained her  senses  perfectly,  and  on  two  morn- 
ings of  her  short  illness  Mass  was  celebrated 

D 

in  her  room.  It  was  the  first  death  Sattie 
had  ever  witnessed,  and  this  one/so  calm, 

the  pages  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA."  Being  present  on 
a  trial  during  which  an  Irish  Catholic  appeared  as  a 
witness,  some  flippant  question  concerning  "  the  Vir- 
gin Mary"  was  asked  by  the  cross-examining  lawyer. 
No  sooner  had  the  question  slipped  from  the  lawyer's 
lips  than  Mr.  Smalley,  then  venerable  among  his 
brethren  of  the  bar,  rose  to  his  full  height,  which  was 
majestic,  saying,  in  the  slow,  judicial  manner  which 
was  habitual  to  him,  and  with  an  observance  of  the 
most  perfect  legal  etiquette  in  his  gesture  to  the  court : 
"  May  it  please  your  Honor,  I  have  now  belonged  to 

the  Bar  of  Vermont years,  and  I  have  never  yet 

allowed  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother 
of  God,  to  be  lightly  used  in  a  court-room  without  re- 
buke." This  was  related  to  us  by  Prof.  George  Al- 
len, LL.  D.,  whose  father,  Hon.  Heman  Allen,  was 
a  member  of  the  same  Vermont  Bar,  and  one  of  the 
"  minority  of  seven,"  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  voted  with  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the 
"  Rights  of  Petition."  All  this  gives  one  an  idea  of 
the  substratum  underlying  New  England  Puritanism, 
which  has  given  so  many  converts  to  the  Church. 

To  those  personally  acquainted  with  the  "Vermont 
Converts,"  the  names  mentioned  in  this  sketch  will 
revive  many  sacred  and  delightful  associations.  Mrs. 
Julia  Smalley  herself  is  the  author  of  "The  Young 
Converts" — a  narrative  which  has  passed  into  Amer- 
ican literature, — as  well  as  of  many  choice  papers 
contributed  to  The  Catholic  World. 
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surrounded  by  the  solemn  and  consoling 
:s  of  the  Catholic  Church,  made  an  indel- 
ible impression  upon  her  warm  and  loving 
irt.  When  her  mother  came,  a  few  days 
Liter,  to  take  her  home,  after  the  first  tearful 
embrace  she  said:  "Oh,  my  mother!  I  must 
be  a  Catholic!  I  want  to  die  as  Cynthia 
died!"  To  those  who  knew  Mrs.  Adams  it 
seemed  a  most  remarkable  exercise  of  wis 
dom  and  charity  on  her  part — being  a  Puritan 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — that,  after 
a  moment's  reflection,  she  should  have  re- 
plied, still  holding  her  daughter  closely  to 
her  bosom  :  "Well,  my  child,  if  you  feel  that 
the  Catholic  Church  must  be  your  home,  I 
have  only  to  say,  live  up  to  all  you  profess 
when  you  enter  it ;  for  it  is  no  child's  play'' 
How  faithfully  the  daughter  complied  with 
that  maternal  injunction  the  whole  story  of 
her  after  years  attests ;  and  we  have  only  to 
pray  that  God  may  grant  to  her  children,  and 
children's  children,  the  grace  to  fulfil  as  per- 
fectly all  that  she  enjoined  so  diligently  upon 
them. 

On  the  1 2th  of  Oct.,  1853,  she  was  married 
to  Marvin  E.  Smalley,  only  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Julia  Smalley,  and  the  brother  of  her  be- 
loved Cynthia.  On  the  I2th  of  June,  1854, 
she  made  her  profession  of  Faith  to  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Louis  de  Goesbriand,  D.  D.,  first  Bishop 
of  Burlington,  who  was  also  her  godfather ; 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Tucker,  of  Burlington,  being 
her  godmother.  The  next  day,  June  I3th, — 
which  she  always  remembered,  after  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  St.  Anthony  of  Padua 
through  Professor  and  Mrs.  Allen,  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  of  special  benediction  under  the 
great  St.  Anthony, — she  received  her  First 
Communion,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sisters  of 
Providence,  then  first  established  in  Burling- 
ton. In  1866,  she  removed  to  Chicago,  where 
her  husband  had  been  engaged  for  two  years 
in  editorial  duties,  and  where  she  continued 
to  live  even  after  her  husband's  decease, 
until  the  summer  preceding  her  own  death. 
In  Chicago,  the  charms  of  her  rich  and 
genial  nature  were  appreciated  by  a  large 
circle  of  admiring  friends,  to  whose  happiness 
she  seemed  to  minister  out  of  the  abundance 
of  her  sympathy  in  joy  and  in  sorrow.  Few 


could  forget  her  active  benevolence  the  win- 
ter following  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871.  No 
severity  of  weather,  no  stress  of  family  cares, 
could  prevent  her  attendance  at  the  "  Relief 
Rooms,"  to  secure  for  "the  sufferers"  what 
they  could  not  ask  for  themselves ;  and  all 
this  done  with  such  a  radiant  face,  with  such 
a  hearty  courage,  such  a  tenderness  of  sym- 
pathy, as  could  never  be  described.  Nor 
were  there  any  boundary  lines  to  this  sym- 
pathy. Not  friends  alone,  or  those  connected 
with  her  by  what  are  called  special  ties,  but 
all  who  needed  help,  needed  consolation,  had 
a  claim  upon  her. 

The  death  of  her  husband  occurred  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1877.  His  father,  Benjamin 
Smalley,  had  died  on  the  1 5th  of  June  of 
the  same  summer,  the  funeral  having  been  at 
St  Albans;  and  it  was  from  St.  Albans,  to 
which  Mr.  Marvin  Smalley  had  returned  on 
business,  that  tidings  of  his  sudden  and  dan- 
gerous illness  were  sent  to  his  mother,  then 
in  Frelighburg,  and  to  his  wife,  then  with  her 
own  family  on  Grand  Isle.  Not  a  moment's 
delay  was  made  by  either ;  but  while  the  car- 
riage sent  for  Madame  Smalley  was  on  its 
way,  his  wife  and  youngest  son  took  the 
small  boat  plying  between  Grand  Isle  and 
St.  Albans.  Three  times  during  that  night 
of  lightning,  thunder  and  tempest,  the  boat 
put  on  shore ;  but  her  courage  did  not  falter. 
The  brave  heart  which  had  been  so  faithful 
to  him  under  every  circumstance  was  strong 
in  the  faith  that  she  would  reach  him  in  time. 
She  did  reach  him,  and  with  his  heart- 
broken mother,  sustained  him  to  the  end.  so 
that  his  death  was  a  triumph,  a  veritable 
passing  from  this  world  to  a  better.  Never 
did  a  wife  understand  more  fully  her  duties 
to  her  husband;  and  when  she  saw  his  soul 
passing  through  the  portals  of  death  like  a 
conqueror,  she  made  no  weak  complaints. 
His  devotion  to  her  had  amounted  to  chiv 
airy,  and  she  had  returned  it  as  only  a  Chris- 
tian woman  can  do.  To  her  sons,  she  was  a 
mother  who  could  lead  them  on  to  the  most 
ardent  practice  of  their  religion.  It  was  the 
one  pang  of  death  to  leave  them,  but  the 
charge  to  them  was  one  to  ring  in  their  ears 
like  a  call  to  victory :  "  Remember,  it  is  the 
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first  wish  of  your  dying  mother  that  you 
ever  remain  faithful  sons  of  her  chosen 
Church." 

The  last  nine  months  of  her  life  were  months 
of  terrible  suffering,  as  if  all  the  energy  and 
vitality  of  her  nature  were  thrown  into  the 
struggle  with  death.  She  left  Chicago  with 
her  devoted  sister,  living  in  the  old  home  at 
Grand  Isle,  in  the  hope  that  her  native  air 
would  restore  her.  Thence  she  went  to  New 
York  to  consult  physicians,  and  heard  the 
sentence  of  death  passed  upon  her,  through 
her  dear  old  convert  friend,  then  her  confes- 
sor, Rev.  Father  Hoyt.  With  her  own  sweet 
smile,  she  replied:  "It  is  not  unexpected 
news  to  me;  I  have  long  felt  that  I  could 
never  be  any  better."  Father  Hoyt,  who  has 
since  passed  to  his  eternal  reward,  said  he 
had  never  known  a  soul  more  entirely  or 
sweetly  acquiescent  with  the  will  of  God  for 
life  or  death  than  hers ;  while  she  often  said, 
after  her  return  to  Burlington :  "  Father 
Hoyt  made  death  seem  so  lovely  to  me:  an 
event  to  be  fervently  desired,  rather  than 
feared."51 

After  this  decision,  arrangements  were  made 
for  her  return  to  Burlington,  to  the  "Mary 
Fletcher  Hospital,"  where  she  could  have  the 


*  Rev.  William  Henry  Hoyt,  formerly  a  resident 
of  St.  Albans  and  Burlington,  Vt.,  but  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life  one  of  the  assistant  priests  attached 
to  St.  Ann's  Church  in  New  York.  He  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy  immediately  after  Communion  while 
celebrating  High  Mass  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  in  that  church,  Dec.  8,  and  died  the 
following  Tuesday,  Dec.  1 1,  1883.  He  was  the  father 
of  six  sons  and  five  daughters. 

"  It  does  not  often  happen,"  says  the  Catholic 
Review,  "  that  the  bier  of  a  Catholic  priest  is  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  children  and  grandchildren. 
That  was  the  case  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  venerable 
and  saintly  Father  Hoyt,  of  St.  Ann's,  New  York 
Once  an  Episcopalian  minister,  then  a  convert  to  the 
Holy  Church,  he  lived  for  many  years  a  most  edify- 
ing life  as  a  Catholic  layman.  On  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Jan.  16,  1875,  he  Studied  the  usual  course  for  the 
priesthood,  and  was  ordained."  He  died  at  the  age 
of  70.  The  life  of  Mrs.  Hoyt  was  one  to  be  written, 
as  well  as  that  of  Father  Hoyt.  The  ten  years  added 
to  her  life  on  a  prayer  made  under  obedience  during 
an  apparently  hopeless  illness,  were  years  of  sanctity. 
She  died  very  soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years 
she  was  commanded  by  her  confessor  to  pray  for. 


attendance  and  companionship  of  her  nearest 
and  dearest  friends,  to  whom  she  was  so  ten- 
derly attached.  Her  sufferings  were  borne 
with  a  patience  and  a  courage  simply  heroic, 
and  her  physician,  a  non-Catholic,  said:  "I 
never  visited  her  bedside-  without  learning 
something  which  will  go  with  me  through  life 
and  into  eternity."  While  her  beloved  ones 
were  busy  on  her  arrival  in  settling  her  as 
comfortably  as  possible  at  the  hospital,  her 
brother-in-law,  Rev.  Dr.  Fay,  said  to  her: 
"They  are  all  doing  something  for  your  com- 
fort, but  7  can  do  what  will  please  you  best 
of  all.  I  will  go  straight  to  your  Bishop  and 
tell  him  you  are  here  " ;  which  he  did.  From 
that  time,  her  beloved  Bishop,  also  her  god- 
father, neglected  nothing  for  her  spiritual 
comfort,  seeing  her  almost  daily.  She  re- 
ceived Holy  Communion  the  morning  before 
she  left  New  York,  and  the  Bishop  adminis- 
tered the  last  Sacraments  to  her  the  next 
Tuesday,  the  9th  of  October.  From  that 
time  her  soul  was  more  in  heaven  than  on 
earth.  Her  every  breath  was  a  prayer, — the 
precious  names  "Jesus,  Mary, Joseph] "  con- 
stantly on  her  lips,  and  her  devotion  was 
absolutely  ecstatic.  From  the  time  of  her 
return  to  Burlington  her  excruciating  pains 
gave  place,  in  some  degree,  to  a  constant  and 
deathly  nausea.  When  the  Bishop  gave  her 
the  last  Sacraments,  he  hesitated  about  ad- 
ministering the  Holy  Viaticum  on  that  ac- 
count; but  she  so  longed  for  it  that  he  could 
not  refuse.  By  a  superhuman  effort  of  her 
will  she  kept  back  the  nausea,  and  it  did  not 
return  until  the  next  day,  although  she  did 
not  venture  to  swallow  any  nourishment.  It 
was  this  nausea,  increased  by  the  least  ex- 
citement, vs  hich  made  her  decline  to  have  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Lynde,  sent  for  from  Rock  Island, 
or  the  only  son  who  was  within  a  distance  to 
reach  her.  It  was  as  if  she  had  said,  "  The 
sacrifice  has  been  made,  and  God  exacts  this 
quietude  of  the  body,  it  may  be,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  my  soul  in  the  supreme 
hour  to  which  I  am  hastening."  But  the  day 
before  she  died,  as  she  lay  with  her  hand  in 
Madame  Smalley's,  apparently  sleeping,  she 
opened  her  eyes  suddenly,  saying :  "A  pencil 
and  paper!  My  dying  hand  must  write  one 
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line  to  my  darl ing  boys ! "  She  took  the  pencil 
and  wrote: 

"Mv  DARLING   HOYS: — Be  true,  godly  Christian 
men — wrrfinn  and  true  to  your  faith. 

"MAMMA." 

"  That  is  the  monument  I  want  raised  to 
me." 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  1 3th  of  October, 
her  friends  saw  that  the  great  change  was  at 
hand.  The  Bishop  had  seen  her  at  six  o'clock 
and  given  her  the  final  Absolution  and  Bene- 
diction. Soon  after,  a  sharp  agony  seized  her, 
which  her  sister  could  not  witness,  and  Ma- 
dame Julia  Smalley  took  her  place,  when 
the  dying  one  whispered :  "  Pray,  mother ; 
pray!"  and  the  prayers  for  the  dying  were 
recited.  "  Holy  water !  holy  water ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, aloud ;  and  as  she  felt  it  falling  in 
plentiful  showers,  the  sweetest  calm  took  the 
place  of  the  anguish.  Her  friends  were  called 
back.  She  kissed  them  tenderly,  then  threw 
her  hand  to  her  Mother  Smalley,  as  if  making 
an  act  of  utter  and  most  sweet  abandonment, 
saying,  with  perfect  serenity:  "Jesus,  my 
Saviour,  receive  my  soul ! "  A  moment  later, 
with  her  last  breath,  she  repeated:  "Jesus, 
my  sweet  Saviour!"  and  the  dear  lips  were 
closed  forever.  She  had  always  hoped  she 
might  die  with  that  blessed  Name  upon  her 
lips,  and  her  prayer  was  granted.  Had  she 
not,  also,  obeyed  her  own  mother's  injunction 
to  live  up  to  her  faith  when  professed  ? 

The  rules  of  the  hospital  requiring  the 
immediate  removal  of  deceased  patients,  the 
Bishop  had  arranged  with  Sister  Catherine  for 
her  removal  to  the  convent  chapel  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Providence,  where,  twenty-nine  years 
before,  she  had  made  her  First  Communion. 
She  had  requested  to  be  buried  in  the  habit 
of  the  Scapular,  and  the  Sisters  prepared  with 
their  own  hands  the  brown  cashmere  robe, 
with  its  I.  H.  S.  on  the  breast,  in  which  she 
lay  like  an  alabaster  lily.  So  transcendently 
beautiful  was  she  in  death  that  not  one  trace 
of  the  destroyer  was  visible  on  the  always 
lovely  face,  serenely  smiling  as  in  the  sweetest 
sleep,  while  the  dear  white  hands  held  the 
precious  crucifix;  nor  did  she  change  to  the 
time  of  her  burial.  It  was  like  the  purity  of 
sanctifying  grace!  For  two  peaceful  days  her 


precious  remains  lay  in  the  convent  chapel 
and  before  its  altar;  and  on  two  mornings 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered  up  for  her 
soul's  repose,  all  the  converts  who  were  pres- 
ent receiving  Holy  Communion  for  the  same 
intention.  At  this  time  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lynde, 
from  Rock  Island,  and  her  youngest  son, 
who  alone  could  come  to  her,  met  her  at  the 
old  home  on  Grand  Isle,  where  she  was  laid 
among  those  who  claimed  her  precious  dust. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  copy,  page 
after  page — uniting  passages,  so  as  to  give  a 
connected  narrative — from  the  letters  we  re- 
ceived immediately  after  Mrs.  Smalley 's  death, 
believing  they  would  be  more  acceptable  than 
any  words  of  ours.  We  put  them  before  the 
readers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  to  Mrs.  Smalley's  personal 
friends  from  Maine  to  Alabama  and  Califor- 
nia, as  the  record  of  a  woman  living  in  the 
world,  and  practising  her  religion  in  the 
world;  who  had  her  life-battle,  but  came  vic- 
toriously through  all,  in  the  strength  of  Him 
who  calls  some  to  the  cloister  and  some  to 
the  world,  but  gives  to  each  and  all  the  graces 
to  secure  the  vision  of  God,  and  the  ineffable 
beatitude  of  that  vision. 

One  word  more.  The  characteristic  en- 
treaty of  this  dear  friend  while  in  life  was: 
"Pray  for  me!"  This  she  still  asks  of  us,  it 
may  be.  Let  us  never  forget  that  pleading 
entreaty,  or  the  sweet  Requiescat  in  pace 
which  she  was  so  faithful  to  say  for  others. 


The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 

BY   MRS.   ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY. 

CHAPTER  V.— (Continued.) 
OT.  FINBAR'S  great  bell  had  rung  the 
vJ  Angelus  ;  the  air  was  still  tremulous  with 
the  sweet  echoes  of  the  heavenly  message  of 
the  Incarnation,  when  James  Sinclair  rang  at 
the  pastor's  door.  He  was  at  once  admitted, 
and  invited  into  the  library,  where  Father 
Fulton  soon  joined  him  and  gave  him  cordial 
welcome.  After  the  usual  exchange  of  civ- 
ilities was  over,  and  both  were  seated,  Jamie 
thought — as  he  scanned  the  mingled  dignity 
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and  purity  of  the  countenance  before  him,  in 
whose  expression  he  could  detect  no  guile — 
"  Here  is  a  man  to  be  trusted."  It  was  in- 
deed a  noble  face;  but  the  smile  that  had 
once  given  brightness  to  it  had  become  grave, 
tempered  and  chastened  by  the  human  mis- 
eries and  the  bitter  fruits  of  sin  with  which 
his  priestly  duties  brought  him  in  daily  con- 
tact, until  sometimes,  nearly  spent,  he,  like  his 
Divine  Master,  grew  sorrowful  unto  death. 

Afraid  of  trespassing  on  his  time,  James 
Sinclair  alluded  to  the  object  of  his  visit,  and 
began,  without  unnecessary  preface,  to  tell 
Father  Fulton  the  story  of  his  love,  and  of 
the  lions  he  had  met  in  his  path. 

Father  Fulton  listened  to  his  recital  with 
uninterrupted  attention.  He  saw  serious  dif- 
ficulties in  the  case,  and  he  was  not  one  to 
allow  human  respect  or  false  delicacy  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  duty. 

"Am  I  to  understand — excuse  the  inter- 
ruption, Mr.  Sinclair — that  you  and  Edna  are 
engaged?" 

.  "No:  not  formally  so.  She  has  known 
for  months  that  I  love  her;  and  I,  that  she 
was  not  indifferent  to  me.  It  has  been  a 
tacit  understanding,  without  words ;  but  she 
knows  now  that  I  have  asked  her  in  mar- 
riage," was  the  straightforward  answer. 

"How  is  that?" 

"I  called  upon  Mrs.  Wood  on  Saturday  to 
ask  her  approval  of  my  suit,  and  her  consent 
for  me  to  marry  her  daughter.  She  had  never 
discouraged  my  visits  or  my  attentions,  and, 
having  always  shown  herself  friendly  to  me, 
I  anticipated  no  difficulty.  It  is  true  I  had 
an  idea  that  she  would  prefer  Edna's  mar- 
rying one  of  her  own  faith  ;  but  her  strong 
prejudices  against  her  marrying  one  who  is 
not  were  a  great  surprise  to  me.  I  gave  her 
ever>r  assurance  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of 
honor  to  give,  not  to  interfere  with  Edna's 
religion ;  but  when  she  asked  me  if  I  had 
ever  been  baptized,  .and  I  answered  in  the 
negative,  her  opposition  seemed  to  become 
stronger  and  more  bitter.  She  said  such  a 
marriage  would  imperil  her  daughter's  faith, 
that  it  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Church." 

"Mrs.  Wood  is  right,  Mr.  Sinclair.  Let  me 
explain.  The  marriage  of  a  Catholic  to  an 


unbaptized  person  is  held  by  the  Church  to 
be  illicit  and  invalid,  no  matter  by  whom  the 
ceremony  is  performed.  In  certain  cases — 
fortunately  they  are  not  frequent — where  the 
most  weighty  reasons  exist,  and  to  avoid 
greater  evils, — as,  for  instance,  to  save  the 
honor  of  a  family,  or  misfortunes  otherwise 
irretrievable, — the  Church,  always  merciful 
to  human  frailties,  grants  a  dispensation  to 
the  Catholic  party  to  contract  such  a  mar- 
riage. In  your  case  no  dispensation  would 
be  granted ;  and  should  Edna  consent  to 
marry  you,  as  matters  now  stand,  she  would 
disobey  the  laws  of  her  Church  and  deserve 
excommunication." 

"From  such. a  standpoint  as  that,"  said 
James  Sinclair,  "Mrs  Wood's  opposition  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  all  new  to  me. 
Something  has  happened,  however,  since  my 
interview  with  her,  which  may  put  another 
phase  on  the  matter.  I  told  Mrs.  Wood 
frankly,  and  I  believed  truly,  when  she  ques- 
tioned me,  that  I  had  never  been  baptized ; 
but  last  night  my  uncle,  without  any  seeking 
on  my  part,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  informed 
me  that  I  was  baptized  when  an  infant  by  a 
Catholic  priest  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland." 

"  How  did  it  happen  to  come  out,  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, and  can  you  show  authentic  proofs  that 
•such  baptism  actually  took  place  ?  "  inquired 
Father  Fulton,  in  tones  of  deep  interest. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  and  submit  the  proofs 
I  speak  of  to  your  inspection.  I  got  home 
late  last  night,  and  found,  to  my  regret,  that 
my  uncle  was  still  up,  for  I  was  in  no  mood 
for  talking.  Thinking,  however,  that  he  might 
be  waiting  up  to  see  me,  I  went  in  instead  of 
going  to  my  room.  I  believe  he  had  been 
asleep,  but  he  roused  up,  and  asked  some 
questions  about  the  weather;  then  we  fell 
to  talking  about  one  thing  and  another.  All 
of  a  sudden  he  inquired  when  my  marriage 
was  to  come  off.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know, 
that  trouble  had  arisen  about  the  difference 
in  religion,  especially  on  the  point  of  my 
never  having  been  baptized.  Then,  to  my 
astonishment,  he  told  me  that  not  only  had  I 
been  baptized,  but  that  it  had  been  done  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  when  I  was  only 
eighteen  months  old.  Then  he  placed  the 
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written  proofs  in  my  hand,  and  here  they 
are,"  said  James  Sinclair,  placing  his  mother's 
letter  in  Father  Fulton's  hand,  who  opened 
and  read  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  exam 
ined  with  closest  scrutiny  the  lines  of  Father 
Kinsella  certifying  that  he  had  administered 
the  rite  of  Catholic  baptjsm  to  him  when  he 
was  in  danger  of  death. 

"  It  is  very  evident,"  he  observed,  refolding 
the  papers,  "that  these  were  not  intended  or 
expected  ever  to  serve  any  such  object  as  the 
one  before  us,  and  so  may  be  regarded  as 
unprejudiced  testimony  and  authentic  proof. 
This  faded  writing,  the  date  and  animus  of 
the  letter,  and  your  uncle's  word,  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fact — your  baptism.  Father  Kinsella  is 
still  alive ;  it  was  only  last  week  that  I  was 
reading  with  great  interest,  in  the  London 
Catlwlic,  of  a  mission  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  by  a  priest  of  this  name,  and  of 
the  wonderful  amount  of  good  he  has  done, 
through  hardships,  poverty,  and  difficulties 
almost  incredible.  Men  would  call  what  has 
happened  a  strange  coincidence;  but  I  believe 
that  God's  Providence  is  above  chance,  and 
that  people  are  led  by  their  ministering  an- 
gels to  the  opportunities  by  which  His  de- 
signs for  their  salvation  may  be  worked  out. 
Who  may  tell  of  the  graces  that  your  Cath- 
olic baptism  planted  in  your  soul,  or  how 
strongly  they  have  guarded  you  from  con- 
tamination ?  You  were  brought,  by  what 
appears  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  from 
your  native  land,  to  make  your  home  in  a 
strange  country,  and  here  you  find  yourself 
attracted  by  the  virtues  and  beauty  of  a  Cath- 
olic young  lady,  whom  you  wish  to  marry. 
Don't  you  see  in  all  this  a  'making  straight' 
of  the  way  by  which  you  may  find  the  one 
eternal  Truth?"  said  the  priest,  following  a 
train  of  thoughts  suggested  by  the  occasion. 

"  I  have  not  really  looked  at  the  matter  in 
that  light,  and  yet  I  would  not  take  upon 
myself  to  say  that  it  is  not  so.  I  think,  with 
my  uncle,  that  the  revelation  about  my  bap- 
tism, just  at  the  moment  when  it  was  most 
necessary  for  me  to  know  it,  was  a  singular 
coincidence;  and,  like  him,  I  hope  it  may 
help  me  over  my  difficulties  about  Edna," 


said  Sinclair,  much  impressed  by  the  supreme 
veneration  in  which  Catholics  hold  their  faith 
and  the  authority  of  its  divine  laws. 

"It  is  a  step  towards  it,  Mr.  Sinclair;  but 
the  Church  strongly  disapproves  of  what  we 
call  mixed  marriages,  that  is,  the  marriage  of 
a  Catholic  to  a  baptized  person  of  another 
creed  ;  and,  although  not  absolutely  prohib- 
iting them,  she  sets  what  guards  she  can 
around  the  faith  of  the  Catholic,  and  that  of 
the  children  born  of  such  a  union,  by  con- 
ditions which  should  be,  and  often  are,  bind- 
ing to  the  unbelieving  party.  It  sometimes, 
unfortunately,  happens  that  these  conditions 
are  assented  to,  merely  to  secure  the  marriage ; 
after  which  they  become  as  ropes  of  sand, 
and  the  mother  is  either  made  very  unhappy 
about  her  religion,  or  she  becomes  indifferent 
herself,  yielding  everything  for  peace  ;  while 
the  children  grow  up  ignorant  of  their  faith, — 
an  unbelieving  generation.  Under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  if  the  mother  and 
children  remain  undisturbed  in  the  practice 
of  their  religion,  and  are  devout  Catholics  in 
every  sense,  it  is  in  human  nature  for  the 
husband  and  father  to  have  moments  of  un- 
happiness  and  jealousy  at  feeling  himself  ex- 
cluded from  this  unity  which  binds  his  family 
so  closely  together.  Alienation  sometimes 
follows ;  sometimes  melancholy,  or  dissatis- 
faction, which  I  have  known  to  end  in  sepa- 
ration. Human  nature  without  religion,  Mr. 
Sinclair,  is  a  poor  dependence,  especially  in 
cases  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  in  a 
country  like  this  where  there  is  such  a  variety 
of  sects,  so  much  infidelity,  so  little  respect 
for  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  so  much 
irreverence  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  to 
parental  authority,  and  to  the  laws  of  God. 

"Under  the  Old  Law  the  Almighty  dis- 
tinctly announced  the  dignity  of  marriage  and 
its  obligations.  Afterwards,  under  the  Chris- 
tian Law,  our  Saviour  sanctified  the  state 
still  more,  raising  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  Sac- 
rament. St.  Paul  declared  it  to  be  a  re  presen- 
tation of  that  sacred  union  which  Jesus  Christ 
had  formed  with  .His  spouse,  the  Church. 
This  Sacrament,  instituted  by  our  divine 
Lord,  bestows  on  those  who  enter  the  mar- 
riage state  a  particular  grace  to  enable  them 
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to  discharge  the  duties  required  of  them.  It 
enables  them  to  live  together  in  union,  peace 
and  love.  It  strengthens  and  purifies  that 
natural  affection  which,  founded  on  virtue, 
and  sanctioned  by  religion,  can  alone  consti- 
tute the  happiness  of  the  married  life.  It 
corrects  the  inconstancy  of  the  human  heart: 
it  softens  down  asperities  of  temper,  and  en- 
ables each  party  to  bear  with  the  other's 
defects,  with  the  same  indulgence  as  if  they 
were  personal.  It  moreover  gives  them  grace 
to  discharge  well  that  most  important  duty 
of  training  up  their  children  in  the  love  and 
fear  of  God.  A  marriage  of  this  sort  is  in- 
dissoluble except  by  death.  You  understand, 
now,  Mr.  Sinclair,  why  the  Church  desires 
her  children  to  form  Christian  marriages." 

"  It  sounds  fair.  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
whatever  with  the  principles  you  explain," 
said  James  Sinclair.  "  It  is  all  new  to  me.  I 
know  nothing  of  creeds  or  sects.  I  am  ab- 
solutely without  prejudice;  and  having  been 
baptized  by  a  priest  of  your  own  faith;  and 
willing  to  accept  the  conditions  you  speak  of 
in  good  faith,  I  cannot  see  what  reasonable 
objection  can  interpose  to  prevent  my  marry- 
ing Edna,  as  you  admit  that  mixed  marriages, 
although  not  approved  by  your  Church,  are 
not  absolutely  forbidden." 

"  Does  it  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Sinclair,  that, 
having  received  Catholic  baptism,  the  Church 
has  a  claim  upon  you  as  her  child  ?  It  rests 
with  you  to  recognize  or  reject  this  sacred 
claim." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  must  become  a  Cath- 
olic as  an  indispensable  condition?" 

"  No :  that  is  not  an  absolute  condition. 
But  it  would  be  far  better  if  you  could  make 
up  your  mind  to  receive  the  Faith,  as  there 
would  then  be  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
your  marriage." 

"  It  is  impossible ! "  said  Jamie,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought — 

"  Forgive  me  for  interrupting,  but  why  im- 
possible, unbiased  as  you  are  by  sectarian 
prejudices,  to  become  a  Catholic?  " 

"  I  have  no  prejudices,  it  is  true.  I  confess 
that  I  am  most  favorably  impressed  by  the 
discovery  that  Catholics  hold  their  Faith 
above  all  things  most  sacred.  It  means  a 


great  deal  to  me,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
take  so  important  a  step  until  I  am  thor- 
oughly and  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
Catholic  religion  is  the  one  thing  needful  for 
me.  I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  so  convinced, 
to  be  a  Catholic ;  and  my  mind  once  made 
up,  no  power  on  earth  or  in  hell  could  change 
me.  But  I  am  a  cautious  man  by  nature,  Fa- 
ther Fulton,  and  a  slow  thinker,  also;  I  never 
make  promises  until  I  am  sure  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  keep  them.  I  am  willing  to  be 
enlightened,  but  I  would  not  have  it  even 
seem  that  I  took  so  important  a  step  from  no 
higher  nwfif  \.\\an.  human  love." 

"We'should  not  allow  human  respect  to 
govern  us  in  a  matter  like  this." 

"  I  think  I  understand  you,  sir;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  must  be  sure  of  myself — be  sure 
that  I  am  not  influenced  by  my  desire  to  se- 
cure the  earthly  happiness  I  covet,  if  I  should 
sometime  take  such  a  step.  But  you  referred 
to  certain  conditions  which  have  to  be  com- 
plied with  in  -the  case  of  what  you  style  a 
mixed  marriage.  Will  you  please  state  ex- 
actly what  they  are  ?  " 

Father  Fulton  did  so,  in  concise  and  de- 
cided  terms,  to  his  grave  and  attentive  listener. 

"  Those  are  conditions  which  I  can  accept 
unreservedly.  They  mean  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  to  Mrs.  Wood  in  fewer  words.  I 
do  declare  that  if  I  marry  Edna,  I  will  never 
interfere  in  any  manner  with,  or  lay  the 
slightest  obstacle  in  the  way,  or  use  any  in- 
fluence directly  or  indirectly  which  could 
molest  or  impede  her  in  the  practice  of  her 
religion.  And  if  children  should  be  born  to 
me,  I  have  no  wish  but  that  they  should  be 
brought  up  in  their  mother's  faith.  Do  you 
believe  me,  Father  Fulton  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  do,"  answered  Father  Fulton, 
who  felt  his  heart  go  out  to  this  young  man; 
"  but  I  cannot  comprehend  how,  with  a  mind 
so  unprejudiced  and  untainted  by  sectarian 
animosity,  and  filled  with  the  best  disposi- 
tions, you  should  not  be  willing  at  once  to 
decide  to  become  a  Catholic." 

Then,  actuated  by  divine  charity,  Father 
Fulton  explained  to  him  with  force  and  clear- 
ness many  of  the  truths  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 
— its  divine  authority,  its  Sacraments,  and 
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precepts,  to  which  James  Sinclair  listened 
with  deep  attention ;  what  he  heard  seemed 
logical  and  sound  to  his  intelligence,  so  far 
as  he  could  understand.  He  was  unacquainted 
with  creeds  or  dogmas ;  he  was  ignorant  of 
doctrine  or  theological  disputations ;  but  it 
occurred  to  him  that  whatever  other  beliefs 
might  hold  and  declare,  this  one  of  which  he 
was  now  hearing  seemed  not  only  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  solid  ground  for  its  foundation, 
but  to  be  more  conformable  to  the  divine 
origin  it  claimed,  than  any  other.  Could  he 
have  known  that  what  was  being  revealed  to 
his  mental  view  was  indeed  a  glimpse  of  the 
Promised  Land,  how  swiftly  would  he  have 
hastened  thither!  But  as  yet  he  was  too  far 
off  to  discern  it.  Father  Fulton  had  rarely 
met  one  with  intentions  so  upright,  disposi- 
tions so  good;  whose  sentiments  were  so 
honest,  and  the  soil  of  whose  heart  was  so 
well  prepared  to  receive  the  seed  of  the  Word. 
He  felt  convinced  that  with  a  wife  like  Edna, 
and  such  an  example  as  her  daily  life  con- 
stantly before  him,  he  would  not  be  able  long 
to  resist  a  practical  acceptance  of  the  Truth 
as  revealed  by  Almighty  God  to  the  Church. 
He  also  discerned  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  urge  a  man  like  this,  but  to  help  him. 

The  great  clock  in  St.  Finbar's  steeple 
struck  eleven.  Jamie  Sinclair  rose  to  go. 

"  I  don't  know  in  the  least  exactly  how  I 
stand  as  to  the  object  of  my  interview,"  he 
said.  "  Mrs.  Wood  wished  me  to  come.  She 
said  you  would  explain  matters  better  than 
she  could,  and  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  do  so.  But  I  do  not  know  yet  what  I  am 
to  expect.  I  seem  as  far  off  as  ever." 

"No:  not  quite,  Mr.  Sinclair;  but  may  I 
ask  you  to  wait  patiently  for  a  little  while — " 

"  For  how  long  ?  " 

"Call  here  Wednesday  evening.  That  is 
not  long  to  wait." 

"  You  would  not  say  so,  sir,  if  you  were 
in  my  place — I  beg  pardon,  Father  Fulton  : 
I  meant  no  disrespect,"  said  Jamie,  who  had 
been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  seeing  and 
hearing  of  ministers  who  fell  in  love,  and 
married  as  other  men.  "  I  will  be  here  on 
Wednesday  evening." 

"Another  favor,   Mr.  Sinclair.     Will  you 


leave  your  mother's  letter  and  its  enclosure 
with  me,  to  use  as  I  may  think  prudent?" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Jamie,  willingly 
granting  the  request ;  for  Father  Fulton  had 
won  his  confidence,  and  he  felt  assured  that 
whatever  purpose  he  had  in  wishing  the  papers 
left  with  him,  it  was  one  that  he  had  no  need 
to  question.  They  shook  hands,  and  Jamie 
started  off  at  a  swinging  gait  for  Glenaran. 

Father  Fulton  returned  to  his  library,  and 
had  just  begun  to  read  his  office  when  a 
sharp  ring  at  the  hall-door  summoned  him 
to  a  dying  man  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city, 
among  the  abodes  ot  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute. To  get  the  Holy  Viaticum,  the  sacred 
oils,  and  his  stole,  occupied  but  a  few  min- 
utes ;  and,  throwing  his  cloak  about  him,  he 
accompanied  the  messenger,  with  a  prayer 
on  his  lips  that  he  might  be  in  time  to  help 
and  comfort  the  departing  soul. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


"Ave  Maria! " 
BY  n.  s 

AVE  MARIA  !  "  the  infant  lisps, 
Folding  its  tiny  hands  in  prayer ; 
Thousands  of  voices  take  up  the  strain 

Arising  through  the  silent  air, 
Till  it  swells  into  one  mighty  tone, 
And  reaches  to  our  Lady's  throne. 

"Ave  Maria  /"  the  Angel  said 

In  one  mysterious  midnight  hour; 
And  ever  since  those  words  arise 

From  earth  to  heaven  with  wondrous  power 
Linking,  as  if  by  a  jewelled  chain, 
Our  Mother's  heart  to  her  children's  pain. 

"Ave  Maria  /  "    All  heaven  thrills 
Responsive  to  the  accents  sweet. 
The  Virgin  Queen  of  that  bright  realm 
Accepts  those  words  as  off' rings  meet 
From  countless  servants  in  every  clime, 
In  every  tongue,  and  in  every  time. 

"Ave  Maria  !  "    We  join  the  cry : 

We  hail  thee,  Mother,  full  of  grace! 

Guard  us,  protect  us  from  every  ill, 
Till,  gazing  on  thy  radiant  face, 

With  the  angel  choirs  our  voices  blend 

In  bliss  that  never  knows  an  end. 
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The  Novena  of  the  Cure  of  Algriere. 


BY    HENRY    LASSERRR. 


CHAPTER   II.— (Continued.) 

VI. 

time  for  the  dreaded  departure,  which 
1  had  been  thus  deferred,  was  now  fixed  for 
the  next  day,  Wednesday,  September  12.  It 
was  decided  to  rest  for  twenty-four  hours  at 
Paris,  and  then,  if  possible,  continue  the  jour- 
ney without  interruption  to  Lourdes.  The 
railroad-company  received  orders  to  have 
ready  a  section  in  a  sleeping-car. 

There  was  great  commotion  in  the  family. 
The  invalid  maintained  that  she  should  soon 
be  cured;  and,  animated  by  her  faith,  her 
brothers  hoped  with  her.  The  husband,  while 
yielding  to  his  wife's  will,  was  filled  with 
fear.  He  foresaw  all  the  material  difficulties 
of  which  Madame  Guerrier  seemed  to  have 
no  thought.  She  looked  only  to  divine  pos- 
sibilities; he  considered  human  probabilities. 
The  children  were  in  the  greatest  joy.  They 
were  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  their 
mother  only  words  of  truth,  and,  with  that 
readiness  of  belief  peculiar  to  their  age,  they 
eagerly  hoped  for  the  realization  of  all  their 
desires. 

"Yes,  yes;  you  will  be  cured,"  said  the 
oldest. 

Marie,  the  youngest  child,  who  had  no 
recollection  of  seeing  her  mother  other  than 
infirm  and  prostrate  on  her  bed,  exclaimed: 
"  Mamma  will  come  back  to  us  another 
.mamma;  and  we  shall  have  a  mamma  who 
can  walk." 

"And  she  will  take  us  on  her  knee,"  added 
Paul,  whose  heart  had  often  longed  for  such 
happiness. 

At  other  times  they  would  become  sad  at 
the  thought  of  the  long  journey,  which  for 
them  was  out  of  all  proportion,  and  of  the 
days  and  nights  when  they  should  be  so  far 
separated  from  their  mother's  embraces. 

"  Mother,"  they  would  say,  "can  you  send 
us  your  blessing  from  there?" 

There  is  nothing  so  painful  as  the  suspense, 
anxiety,  and  mental  torture  which  precede  a 


grave  decision.  All  these  useless  emotions 
were  spared  M.  Biver,  the  aged  father  of  Ma- 
dame Guerrier.  It  was  only  when  everything 
was  settled,  except  Jo  give  his  consent,  that 
his  daughter  made  known  to  him  her  inten- 
tion of  going  to  that  far-distant  sanctuary,  to 
seek  from  the  Mother  of  God  a  cure  which 
human  science  was  unable  to  effect. 

At  the  news  of  this  last  resort, — abandoning 
all  earthly  means,  and  having  recourse  to  the 
intervention  of  Heaven, — the  old  physician 
was  deeply  moved.  Tears  filled  his  eyes.  "  I 
consent  to  whatever  you  wish,"  he  said.  And 
at  the  moment  of  parting  he  extended  his  ven- 
erable hands  over  his  daughter  and  blessed 
her. 

The  journey  was  made  at  the  cost  of  much 
fatigue.  At  Paris,  Madame  Guerrier  was  with 
difficulty  carried  to  the  apartments  of  her 
brother,  M.  Hector  Biver.  Their  brother- 
in-law,  M.  Louis  Bonnel,  Professor  at  the 
Lyceum  of  Versailles,  came  in  great  anxiety 
to  meet  them.. 

"  I  come  to  inquire  if  M.  Henry  Lasserre 
is  at  Lourdes,"  he  said  to  them.  "L-i>ecame 
acquainted  with  Jiim  at  a  reunion  some  time 
ago.  Here  is  a  letter  for  him.'1 

It  was  thus  that  he  to  whom  God  now  gives 
the  grace  to  recount  this  history  was  to  be 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  all  these  details. 

They  resumed  their  journey.  In  spite  of 
the  invalid's  courage,  she  was  so  weak  when 
the  trajn  entered  the  station  at  Bordeaux,  that 
her  frightened  husband  dared  not  go  farther, 
and  insisted  that  she  should  take  another 

day's  rest. 

CHAPTER   III. 

I. 

On  Saturday,  September  the  I5th,  M.  and 
Madame  Guerrier  arrived  at  Lourdes.  As 
the  reader  will  remember,  the  Algerian  priest, 
M.  1'Abbe  Martignon,  to  whom  they  had  been 
recommended,  was  at  the  station  to  meet  them. 
He  was  sitting  in  the  waiting-room,  saying 
his  office,  and  thinking  of  that  last  novena  in 
which  he  had  concentrated  all  his  hopes  of  a 
cure.  He  thought  of  all  the  sick  whom,  for 
several  years,  he  had  seen  cured  at  the  Grotto. 
He  said  to  himself  that  his  turn  had  come  at 
last — to-morrow  was  the  last  day  of  the  no- 
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and  the  miracle  so  long  asked  for  would 
soon  be  accomplished.  Time  passes  quickly 
when  accompanied  by  hope ;  and  so  the  good 
Canon  patiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  two 
travellers,  whom  the  reader  now  knows,  but 
who  were  as  yet  unknown  to  him.  He  had 
everything  prepared.  A  large  and  comfort- 
able carriage  had  been  engaged  and  was  in 
waiting  near  the  station.  Some  of  the  em- 
ployees carried  the  invalid  to  it,  and  they  drove 
to  the  house  of  Madame  Detroyat,  Avenue 
de  la  Gare,  where  the  Abbe  Martignon  had 
secured  a  room.  Now,  this  room  was  on  the 
first  or  second  floor,  and  Madame  Guerrier's 
condition  made  it  necessary  to  have  an  apart- 
ment on  the  ground-floor.  The  Canon  had  been 
too  vaguely  informed  of  her  situation  to  fore- 
see this,  and  he  was  very  much  embarrassed. 

"  Do  not  be  annoyed,"  said  their  hostess. 
"Take  her  to  M.  Lavigere,  next  door.  He 
may  have  a  room  such  as  you  desire." 

M.  Lavigere  is  the  proprietor  of  a  beautiful 
house,  surrounded  by  shrubbery  and  flowers. 
By  a  glass  door  the  garden  opens  upon  the 
broad  road,  which  passes  through  Lourdes 
and  forms  its  principal  street.  This  dwelling 
is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  be- 
tween the  business  portion  and  the  station. 

M.  Lavigere  very  graciously  placed  him- 
self at  the  disposal  of  the  pilgrims.  And  so, 
instead  of  stopping  with  Madame  Detroyat,  or 
at  a  hotel,  M.  and  Madame  Guerrier  were  in- 
stalled in  M.  Lavigere's  house,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  in  a  large  room  temporarily  transformed 
into  a  sleeping  apartment,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  garden. 

Trifling  as  these  details  may  appear,  they 
were  to  have,  later  on,  their  utility  or  impor- 
tance. 

It  was  in  this  room  that  Madame  Guerrier 
related  to  the  Abbe  Martignon  her  long  suf- 
ferings, her  persistent  infirmity,  and  the  firm 
hope  that  had  brought  her  to  Lourdes.  They 
conversed  together  on  the  numerous  benefits 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  of  the  memories 
of  Mgr.  Peyramale.  The  priest  of  Algiers 
said  a  few  words  about  his  own  novena,  re- 
questing Madame  Guerrier  to  join  in  it,  and 
generously  offering  to  unite  her  intentions 
with  his  own. 


After  resting  for  some  time,  they  set  out 
for  the  Grotto.  M.  Guerrier  took  with  him 
two  strong  servants  to  assist  Madame  Guer- 
rier from  the  carriage  and  carry  her  to  the 
feet  of  Mary's  statue.  It  was  then  about  five 
o'clock. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  we  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  her  for  the  first  time.  M. 
Guerrier  handed  us  the  letter  from  his  broth- 
er-in-law, and  informed  us  of  the  family  sor- 
rows. 

Madame  Guerrier's  prayer  was  fervent  and 
recollected.  Immovable  and  fixed  as  in  an 
ecstasy,  her  eyes  never  left  the  material 
image  of  the  Invisible  Virgin,  who  had  once 
appeared  in  that  spot,  and  whom,  from  afar, 
she  had  come  to  invoke.  Everything  in  the 
appearance  of  her  face,  in  the  elevation  of  her 
clasped  hands,  expressed  hope  and  faith. 

II. 

Before  her  departure,  Madame  Guerrier 
had  received  absolution,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible prepared  her  soul  to  implore  the  mirac- 
ulous grace.  She  was  ready.  M.  Guerrier, 
although  a  practical  Christian,  was  on  this 
occasion  a  little  remiss.  Having  had  charge 
of  all  the  temporal  concerns,  he  had  been  less 
active  in  regulating  spiritual  matters.  He 
had  with  great  care  prepared  everything  for 
the  journey,  but  he  had  been  a  little  negli- 
gent in  preparing  himself,  awaiting  the  last 
moment.  At  Lourdes  the  time  came. 

In  the  evening  he  asked  the  Abbe  Marti- 
gnon to  be  kind  enough  to  hear  his  confes- 
sion. He  wished,  on  the  morrow,  to  ap- 
proach the  Holy  Table  with  her  whom  he 
loved ;  he  wished  that  their  acts  should  be 
in  union  as  their  hearts,  that  their  prayers 
should  ascend  together  to  the  Throne  of 
God.  And  so,  in  the  Tribunal  of  Penance, 
he  opened  his  soul  before  the  priest  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  confessed  his  faults  ;  he  told  his 
sorrows,  anxieties,  the  trials  of  his  home,  his 
inquietude  about  the  present,  and  his  fears 
for  the  future.  He  had  need  of  encourage- 
ment, and  experience  had  taught  him  that 
what  the  Church  calls  "the  Tribunal  of  Pen- 
ance" is  also  the  tribunal  of  consolation. 

The  details  of  his  confidence  are  the  secret 
of  the  Lord.  We  know  them  not,  and  no 
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man  can  repeat  them.  But  what  we  do  know 
is  that  the  confessor,  who  holds  for  a  moment 
the  place  of  God,  and  who  pronounces,  in  the 
Name  of  the  Father  of  All,  the  words  of 
mercy,  often  experiences,  more  than  other 
men,  sentiments  of  pity  and  compassion. 

In  presence  of  the  misery  of  this  desolate 
husband;  at  the  sight  of  the  mother  of  three 
children  .condemned  for  so  long  a  time  to 
sickness  and  helplessness ;  at  the  thought  of 
this  whole  family,  who  were  still  in  need  of 
maternal  care,  the  compassion  of  the  former 
Cure  of  Algiers  was  greatly  excited.  He  for- 
got his  own  evils  to  compassionate  the  suf- 
ferings of  another.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  no  longer  thought  of  his 
own  suffering,  and  the  great  hope  he  had 
cherished  for  the  morrow.  On  the  contrary, 
he  did  think  of. all  this.  But  a  thought  of  a 
higher  order,  which  had  already  been  vaguely 
conceived,  and  to  which  he  had  alluded  in  a 
few  words  to  Madame  Guerrier,  now  arose 
once  more  in  his  heart  and  took  possession 
of  him. 

"  Let  your  wife  have  confidence,  and  do 
you  also  share  in  her  confidence,"  he  said  to 
his  penitent — to  him  who  in  the  sacred  Tri- 
bunal called  him  "  Father,"  and  whom  he 
addressed  as  "  Son."  "  I  saw  her  pray  this 
evening  at  the  Grotto ;  she  is  one  of  those 
who  triumph  over  the  Heart  of  God  and  gain 
miracles.  I  am  myself  making  a  novena," 
he  added,  "  which  I  began  at  the  death-bed 
of  my  friend,  the  venerated  Cure  of  Lourdes, 
Mgr.  Peyramale.  Since  that  time,  I  invoke 
his  memory ;  and  I  have  prayed  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  to  grant  that,  on  the  ninth  day,  it 
might  be  he  himself  who  would  bring  me 
the  answer  to  my  petition.  We  are  now  on 
the  eve  of  that  day.  My  novena  began  on 
Saturday,  the  8th  of  September,  the  Feast  of 
the  Nativity,  and  will  end  to-morrow,  Sun- 
day, the  Feast  of  the  Seven  Dolors.  To  mor- 
row, then,  at  eight  'o'clock,  I  shall  celebrate 
the  Mass  which  is  my  last  hope. 

"  Well,  please  announce  to  Madame  Guer- 
rier that  I  shall  not  only  say  this  Mass  for  her, 
but  that,  if  I  am  to  have  any  part  in  the  an- 
swer which  I  solicit,  I  give  up  that  part  to  her. 
I  give  to  her  all  the  preceding  prayers  of  this 


novena.  I  substitute  her  intentions  for  my  ciim  ; 
so  that,  if  the  sign  given  on  this  ninth  day  is 
to  be  a  cure,  it  may  be  hers,  and  not  mine. 
.  .  .  This  evening  before  going  to  sleep,  and 
to-morrow  on  awaking,  let  her  join  to  her 
prayers  the  name  of  Mgr.  Peyramale  ;  and  at 
eight  o'clock  let  both  of  you  be  present  at 
this  Mass  in  the  Basilica.  I  have  firm  hope 
that  something  will  take  place." 

In  accepting  with  simplicity  such  an  offer, 
M.  and  Madame  Guerrier  could  not  measure 
all  the  heroism  and  extent  of  the  sacrifice 
made  by  the  priest  of  Algiers.  To  do  this 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  a  long  past  of  which  they  were  ignorant 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Reminiscences    of    the    Late    Monsignor 
Louis  E.  Hostlot,  Rector  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  in  Rome. 


ON  the  evening  of  October  the  24th,  1868, 
I  entered  upon  my  first  spiritual  retreat  in 
the  American  College  at  Rome.  I-fcad  had 
a  taste  of  spiritual  retreats  in  a  little  institu- 
tion not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
But  they  only  lasted  a  triduum,  and  were  not 
very  severe,  the  subjects  being  mere  boys. 
This  retreat,  which  lasted  eight  days,  was  a 
solemn  affair,  and  the  subjects  were  men,  al- 
beit not  a  few  were  imberb.  But  the  spirit  of 
Rome,  being  a  strong  spirit,  masculates  boys, 
and  we  of  that  retreat  were  as  steadfastly  in 
earnest  as  the  ancient  Passionists  who  prac- 
tised solemn  austerities  on  the  Celian  Hill. 
Even  the  recreative  walk  in  the  garden  after 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  an  hour  before  the 
Ave  Maria,  was  taken  in  deep  "Silence — 
eldest  of  things — language  of  old  Night — 
primitive  discourser."  Among  those  gowned 
and  capped  students  there  moved  an  appa- 
rition— a  new  arrival — in  a  secular — very 
secular — garb.  He  was  of  medium  height, 
dark  eyed  and  dark-haired.  His  nose  was 
prominent ;  so  was  his  chin.  Were  it  not  for 
the  massive  jaw  that  supported  and  gave 
strength  to  the  visage,  it  would  suggest  the 
Hebrew.  He  was  dressed  to  a  finical  nicety, 
according  to  the  fashion  I  had  noticed  in 
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Paris  a  few  months  before.  His  hair  was 
combed  and  brushed — tenderly.  He  made 
the  round  of  that  beautiful  garden  more  with 
the  nonchalance  of  a  critical  tourist  than  the 
timid  reserve  of  a  stranger  appearing  for  the 
first  time  among  staid  and  uncommunicating 
residents.  He  looked  with  a  quizzical  air  at 
some  of  the  old  boys,  who  were  away  up 
among  the  altitudes  of  dogma,  and  whose 
mini  of  profound  asceticism  would  have  been 
sufficient,  mcthought,  to  inspire  the  most 
frivolous  beholder  with  serious  thoughts. 
He  met  Tom  Darragh  (since  dead)  in  the 
quietest  corner  of  the  garden.  They  had 
evidently  known  each  other  before,  for  Tom 
unbent  so  far  as  to  smile  in  recognition.  The 
newcomer  seemed  on  the  point  of  exploding 
with  laughter ;  and  as  he  passed  the  sedate 
Tom,  horresco  referens,  he  pushed  the  ber- 
retta  down  over  his  eyes,  did  Louis  E.  Host- 
lot.  I  concluded  at  once  that  he  would  never 
be  ordained — a  juvenile  conclusion.  No  re- 
proof was  administered  for  this  act  of  levity, 
nor  for  others  that  followed  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  retreat.  Such  is  not  the  spirit 
of  the  American  College  in  Rome.  Honor, 
brotherly  love,  and  example  are  the  bulwarks 
of  its  discipline. 

Example  and  a  good  will  on  h(s  part  pro- 
duced a  marked  change  in  him  towards  the 
close  of  the  exercises.  He  became  subdued. 
When  all  was  over,  and  he  had  donned  the 
cassock  and  sash,  he  was  reserved  and  sat- 
urnine, while  the  rest  of  the  students  were 
bubbling  over  with  innocent  gladness  and 
good-humor.  Never  in  my  college  life  did 
I  witness  in  a  student  so  rapid  and  radical  a 
change  from  the  frivolous  (after  all,  it  was  a 
harmless  frivolity)  to  the  serious.  We  began 
the  scholastic  course  together,  that  is  with 
Logic  and  Metaphysics ;  and  together  we 
travelled  through  the  realms  of  Philosophy, 
Ethics,  Theology  (Moral  and  Dogmatic),  and 
Hermeneutics.  From  the  beginning  he  was 
a  hard  student,  and,  though  taking  notes  in 
Logic  was  a  bootless  undertaking,  so  elabo- 
rately and  quickly  did  the  Professor  round 
his  Latin  periods,  yet  he  persevered.  I  re- 
member well  his  first  recitation  in  the  Propa- 
ganda. The  subject  was  "  External  Senses, 


rightly  used,  are  Good  Media  of  Cognition." 
It  was  a  surprise  to  us ;  for,  as  he  was  very 
quiet,  we  erroneously  supposed  he  was  dull. 
The  recitation  was  pronounced  brilliant  by 
the  Professor,  and  earned  for  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  called  to  defend  the  same 
thesis  in  the  next  weekly  scholastic  tourna- 
ment of  the  Propaganda.  * 

The  predominating  spirit  of  the  American 
College  in  Rome  is  one  of  simple,  unpreten- 
tious piety.  Many  of  the  students  were  bi- 
weekly— all,  weekly — communicants.  When 
I  first  entered  that  sanctuary  of  peace  and  sim- 
plicity, I  set  my  future  companions  down  as 
ascetic  to  unpleasantness,  monkish, — so  little 
cared  they  about  the  outer  world.  But,  as 
I  have  already  written  in  a  paper  called  "  The 
Spirit  of.  the  American  College  in  Rome," 
what  seemed  at  first  to  be  affected  asceticism 
was  only  that  "  simplicity  which  makes  men 
just."  Hostlot  became  imbued  to  the  core 
with  that  spirit :  yea,  he  received  it  with  too 
much  eagerness,  and  became  scrupulous  — 
I  should  have  premised  this  paper  by  stating 
that  it  is  neither  a  eulogy  nor  a  panegyric. 
I  am  simply  giving  my  readers  the  birth  and 
development  of  a  good  and  useful  career, 
that,  unhappily,  terminated  too  soon. — I  knelt 
beside  him  in  chapel  for  two  years.  He  was 
not  very  happy.  No  scrupulous  person  is 
happy.  He  had  a  temper,  too,  in  those  days. 
I  have  before  me  now  a  little  diary  of  my  life 
at  that  time.  In  it  I  also  kept  a  school  chron- 
icle. I  quote  a  little  item:  "July  2d,  1869. 
Objiciens  versus  Hostlot.  Thesis  Pantheisnius. 
Defendant  Rampant''  Let  the  reader  not 
suppose  for  an  instant  that,  in  the  heat  of  the 
discussion,  we  ignored  the  Christian  gentle- 
man and  became  personal.  Absit!  No :  but 
we  handled  the  argumcnta  ad  honhmm  freely, 
and  any  one  acquainted  with  scholastic  dis- 
putes knows  what  jolly  fun  that  is. 

So  strictly  observant  was  Hostlot  of  the 
discipline  of  the  house  that  he  was,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  course,  made  second  pre- 
fect of  our  cantcrata — band,  or  division. 
Sooth  to  say,  the  link  of  sympathy  between 
himself  and  those  under  him  was  not  welded 


*  The  students  of  the  American  College  frequent 
the  lectures  of  the  Propaganda. 
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in  personal  love.  He  was  prone  to  severity, 
all  along  of  his  scruples.  Two  years  later  I 
learned  what  a  warm,  generous  heart  beat 
under  his  cold  and  repelling  exterior.  But 
of  this  in  its  place.  I  said  above  that  the 
bulwarks  of  discipline  in  the  American  Col- 
lege are  honor,  brotherly  love,  and  example. 
Mutual  forbearance  was  exercised  to  tender- 
ness. Yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
continued  practice  of  piety  and  tender  for- 
bearance— which  the  worldly  are  apt  to  asso- 
ciate more  with  the  life  of  gentle  nuns  than 
with  that  of  students,  men — subdued  the  man 
in  them.  They  practised  meekness,  true.  But 
the  moral  and  physical  courage  of  the  man 
was  there,  strong  and  warm.  It  shows  moral 
courage  in  any  young  man  to  leave  the  world, 
and  deny  himself  many  things.  Morally 
courageous,  too,  is  the  young  man  who  per- 
severes in  his  vocation.  That  physical  cour- 
age was  not  lacking  in  the  American  College 
at  that  time  an  incident  will  show.  When  the 
Piedmontese  marched  against  Rome,  in  the 
September  of  1870,  we  were  called  from  our 
villfggiatura  at  Albano  back  to  the  city, 
which  was  then  preparing  for  a  siege.  When 
the  dolce-far-niente  Romans  were  protesting 
loyalty  to  Pius  IX,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
visible  interposition  of  Heaven  against  the 
invading  army,  what,  think  you,  did  those 
meek  students  of  the  American  College  ? 
They  asked  the  permission  of  the  Rector, 
Dr.  Chatard,  to  enlist  in  the  Zouave  corps, 
and  help  repel  the  invaders  with  their  own 
weapons — guns.  The  permission  was  granted. 
One  of  the  first  to  enroll  himself  as  a  Zouave 
.  was  Louis  E.  Hostlot.  The  Pope  was  deeply 
affected  when  he  read  the  offer.  He  said  he 
could  not  hear  of  harm  coming  to  those  bravi 
giovani — brave  youths, — and  he  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  underneath  their  names  as  fol- 
lows :  Benedicat  vos  Dens,  et  del  vobis  gratiam 
et  fortitudincm  praliandi  prcelia  ejus.  Pius 
PP.  IX. — "  May  God  bless  you,  and  give  you 
the  grace  and  fortitude  to  fight  His  battles." 
On  the  2 1st  of  September,  1870,  the  only 
ecclesiastical  students  who  ventured  to  ap- 
pear in  the  streets  of  Rome  were  the  Ameri- 
cans. Our  band,  of  which  Louis  Hostlot  was 
the  prefect,  visited  Porta  Pia.  After  admir- 


ing the  famous  breach  in  the  wall,  we  went 
to  the  Porta  Salara.  There  a  considerable 
number  of  Italian  roughs — "ardent  souls" 
they  were  then  called — was  assembled.  At 
the  sight  of  our  cassocks  their  patriotism  was 
aroused,  and  one  of  them  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  stoning  us.  Hostlot,  who  was  stand- 
ing upon  a  pile  of  rubbish,  shook  his  fist  at 
the  unlaved  ruffians,  and  said:  "Try  it,  cow- 
ards ! "  They  did  not  stone  us. 

In  the  summer  of  1871  Hostlot  made  a 
tour  of  Germany.  On  his  travels  he  met  the' 
famous  German  writer,  Dr.  Alban  Stolz.  To 
the  example  and  solid  advice  of  that  famous 
priest  hre  owed — so  he  told  me  later — his  com- 
plete liberation  from  scruples.  In  Father  Stolz 
he  saw  the  practical  exemplification  of  the 
Royal  Prophet's  injunction,  Servite  Domino  in 
Icetitia, — "Serve  ye  the  Lord  with  gladness." 
I  have  elsewhere  written  that  never  in  my 
college  life  did  I  witness  in  a  student  so  rapid 
and  radical  a  change  from  the  frivolous  to  the 
serious  as  I  saw  in  Louis  E.  Hostlot.  Never, 
too,  did  I  witness  so  great  a  change  from  the 
scrupulous  and  the  saturnine  to  the  happy 
and  laughter-loving  as  Hostlot  evinced  on 
his  return  from  Germany.  Pious  was  he  as 
of  yore.  But  the  spirit  of  gladness  and  mirth 
had  cast  out  the  old  enemy,  scrupulousness, 
and  it  held  its  empire  within  him  to  the  end. 
No  voice  thereafter  so  heartily  and  lustily  lent 
to  the  old-time  choruses  as  his.  No  hand  so 
ready  as  his  to  be  extended  in  honest  con- 
gratulation to  a  fellow- student  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  recitation  or  dispute. 
The  relation  of  prefect  and  subject  which 
formerly  rested  on  the  principles  of  authority 
and  discipline  alone,  now  put  on  the  garb  of 
love.  Those  whom  discipline  and  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  moved  to  obey  him  and  respect 
him,  now  respected  him  and  loved  him  for  his 
own  sake.  Authority  alone  is  not  all-suffi- 
cient to  maintain  order.  Strictly,  authority 
de  se,  without  the  powerful  admixture  of  love, 
both  in  him  who  is  invested  with  it,  and  in 
those  who  are  its  subjects,  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  fear.  Hence  theologians  distinguish 
between  servile  and  salutary  fear  in  connec- 
tion with  the  maxim  of  Solomon,  "The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 
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They  reject  from  such  fear  the  elements  of 
ility  and  abjection ;  and  predicate,  as  a 
necessary  clement  thereof,  Love — the  Amor 
amicitifg.  Of  this  kind  was  the  love  we  of 
the  Third  Camerata  of  the  American  College 
in  Rome  gave  to  our  prefect,  Louis  E.  Hostlot. 

He  was  well  and  happily  prepared  for  his 
ordination  towards  the  close  of  his  third  year 
in  Theology,  his  fifth  in  the  institution.  He 
was  ordained  on  the  Saturday  before  Trinity 
Sunday  (1873),  in  the  Patriarchal  Basilica  of 
St.  John  Lateran.  It  is  a  time-honored  cus- 
tom in  the  College  that  the  newly  ordained 
priests  present  a  little  print  to  each  of  their 
fellow-students,  commemorative  of  their  first 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Hostlot's 
memento  of  that  solemn  event  in  his  life  was 
also  the  reminder  of  the  strongest  devotion 
of  his  life,  the;  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus.  It  was  one  of  those  delightful  little 
Italian  books  of  devotion,  from  the  pen  of 
Father  Borgo,  S.  J.,  entitled,  Novena  in 
prcparazione  alia  Festa  del  Sacro  Cuore  di 
Gcsii  Cristo.  In  the  corridor  leading  to  the 
chapel  up-stairs  hangs  a  picture — a  copy  of 
Gagliardi's  masterpiece — to  be  seen  in  the 
Gesu— of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  If  you 
passed  through  that  corridor  a  half  an  hour 
after  night-prayers,  when  the  faint  glimmer 
of  the  little  lamp  that  burned  before  that 
picture  barely  revealed  surrounding  objects, 
you  were  sure  to  see  the  form  of  Hostlot,  pro- 
cumbent in  prayer.  That  spirit  persevered 
with  him  unto  death. 

After  his  fourth  year  of  Theology,  the  Rec- 
tor, Dr.  Chatard,  with  the  consent  of  Cardinal 
MacCloskey,  retained  Dr.  Hostlot — (he  took 
his  laureate  in  the  same  year) — as  Vice- Rec- 
tor. .  When  Dr.  Chatard  was  (in  1878)  pro- 
moted to  the  Episcopate,  Dr.  Hostlot  was 
appointed  Rector  of  his  Alma  Mater.  In  this 
latter  capacity  he  began  to  develop  his  ad- 
ministrative talents,  and  before  the  expiration 
of  two  years  by  strict  and  judicious  economy, 
without  curtailing  the  real  domestic  comfort 
of  the  students,  he  had  placed  the  finances  of 
the  College  on  a  firm  and  solvent  footing. 
Later  on,  by  dint  of  persistent  economy,  and 
without  drawing  upon  the  principal  of  the 
College  funds — which  is  farmed  in  the  United 


States — he  purchased  a  villa  on  the  historic 
heights  of  Palestrina.  A  conscientious  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  the  College,  and  priestly 
urbanity  towards  all  whom  he  met,  were  soon 
reported  at  the  Vatic  «n.  Pope  Leo  XIII 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Domestic  Prelate 
of  His  Holiness.  Not  long  before  his  death, 
Cardinal  Simeoni,  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda, 
wrote  him  a  letter  eulogizing  his  administra- 
tion,— a  most  exceptional  honor,  for  Rome  is 
chary  of  expressed  approval,  the  tacit  being 
the  rule. 

As  things  go  in  Rome,  and  according  to 
the  precedent  begun  in  the  case  of  the  Right 
Rev.  William  McCloskey,  now  Bishop  of 
Louisville,  Ky..  and  acceptedly  established  in 
the  elevation  of  Mgr.  Chatard  to  the  Bishop- 
ric of  Vincennes,  the  promotion  to  the  purple 
of  Mgr.  Hostlot  was  regarded  in  ecclesiastical 
Rome  as  certain,  and  not  very  remote.  But 
his  sudden  dissolution  a  few  weeks  ago  is  re- 
garded by  all  who  knew  him,  with  hopeful 
and  loving  trust,  as  a  promotion  to  the  hie- 
rarchy triumphant  of  heaven — by  few  more 
hopefully  and  lovingly  than  by 
His  former  classmate, 

ARTHUR. 


Ruskin    and    Hawthorne   on    the   Blessed 
Virgrin. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  RUSKIN,  author 

1  of  "  Modern  Painters,"  and  many  other 
admirable  books,  published  his  latest  work, 
"  Fors  Clavigera,"  in  such  costly  instalments, 
month  by  month,  stretching  over  so  many 
years,  and  offered  them  to  the  public  in  so 
novel  and  capricious  a  manner,  that  the  series 
is  known  only  to  a  very  limited  circle  of 
readers.  The  following  tribute  to  the  dignity 
and  influence  of  the  Immaculate  Mother  will 
thus  be  probably  unknown  to  nearly  all  the 
readers  of  the  only  journal  in  the  English  lan- 
guage that  is  specially  devoted  to  her  honor : 

"Of  the  sentiments  which  in  all  ages  have  dis- 
tinguished the  gentleman  from  the  churl,  the  first 
is  that  reverence  for  womanhood,  which,  even 
through  all  the  cruelties  of  the  Middle  Ages,  de- 
veloped itself  with  increasing  power  until  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  became  consummated  m  the 
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imagination  of  the  Madonna,  which  ruled  over  al 
the  highest  arts  and  purest  thoughts  of  that  age 
"  To  the  common  Protestant  mind  the  digni 
ties  ai-cribed  to  the  Madonna  have  been  always  a 
violent  offence ;    they  are  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
Catholic  faith  which  are   opened  to  reasonable 
dispute,  and  least  comprehensible  by  the  average 
realistic  and  materialist  temper  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    But,  after  the  most  careful  examination, 
neither  as  adversary  nor  as  friend,  of  the  influ- 
ences of  Catholicism  for  good  and  evil,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  worship  of  the  Madonna  has  been 
one  of  its  noblest  and  most  vital  graces,  and  has 
never   been   otherwise  than   productive   of  true 
holiness  of  life  and  purity  of  character.    I  do  not 
enter  into  any  question  as  to  the  truth  or  fallacy  of 
the  idea ;  I  no  more  wish  to  defend  the  historical 
or  theological  position  of  the  Madonna  than  that 
of  St.  Michael  or  St.  Christopher;  but  I  am  cer- 
tain that  to  the  habit  of  reverent  belief  in,  and 
contemplation  of,  the  character  ascribed  to  the 
heavenly  hierarchies,  we  must  ascribe  the  highest 
results  yet  achieved  in  human  nature ;  and  that  it 
is  neither  Madonna- worship   nor   saint- worship, 
but  the  evangelical  self  worship  and  hell  worship 
— gloating,  with  an  imagination  as  ur- founded  as 
it  is  foul,  over  the  torments  of  the  damned,  in- 
stead of  the  glories  of  the  blest, — which  have  in 
reality  degraded   the  languid  powers  of  Christi- 
anity to  their  present  state  of  shame  and  reproach. 
There  has  probably  not  been  an  innocent  cottage 
home  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  whole  period  of  vital  Christianity 
in  which  the  imagined  presence  of  the  Madonna 
has  not  given  sanctity  to  the  humblest  duties,  and 
comfort  to  the  sorest  trials  of  the  lives  of  women ; 
and  every  brightest  and  loftiest  achievement  of 
the  arts  and  strength  of  manhood  has  been  the  ful- 
filment of  the  assured  prophecy  of  the  Israelite 
maiden,  '  He  that  is  mighty  hath  magnified  me, 
and  holy  is  His  Name.'  " 

The  foregoing  passage  occurs  in  the  41  st 
Letter,  published  very  appropriately  on  the 
first  of  May,  1 874.  We  may  join  with  it  this 
remarkable  sentence  from  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's "  Blithedale  Romance":  "I  have 
always  envied  the  Catholics  their  faith  in  that 
sweet,  sacred  Virgin  "Mother,  who  stands  be- 
tween them  and  the  Deity,  intercepting  some- 
what of  His  awful  splendor,  but  permitting 
His  love  to  stream  upon  the  worshipper  more 
intelligibly  to  human  comprehension  through 
the  medium  of  a  woman's  tenderness." 


Catholic  Notes. 


At  the  recent  discussion,  before  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Club,  of  New  York,  of  the  respective 
claims  made  by  Catholicity,  Protestantism,  Juda- 
ism, and  Agnosticism,  the  -Rabbi  Gottheil,  who 
defended  Judaism,  candidly  avowed  that  Cathol- 
icism stood  peerless,  above  the  din  and  conflict 
of  the  Protestant  sects.  He  said  that  the  Church 
was  capable  of  inspiring  men  to  renounce  all 
claims  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  surrendering 
themselves  solely  to  her.  "The  world,"  he  con- 
tinued, "has  never  seen  an  organization  like  that, 
and  no  one-  who  remembers  her  great  deeds  of 
charity  can  ever  forget  what  service  she  is  render- 
ing to  humanity.  I  confess,  when  I  meet  one  of 
those  good  Sisters  wandering  up  and  down  on 
her  holy  mission,  I,  in  thought,  take  off  my  hat, 
and  only  regret  that  charity,  that  bright  guardian 
angel  of  man,  should  be  obliged  to  walk  the  earth 
in  those  sombre  garments,  and  not  wear  those 
bright,  cheerful  colors  to  which  their  deeds  and 
kindness  of  heart  entitle  them." 


The  following  remark  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
in  a  paper  on  "Religious  Retrospect  and  Pros- 
pect," published  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly , 
goes  to  prove  that  science  is  making  religion  all 
the  more  necessary  "as  a  relief  and  a  refuge  from 
the  torture  of  futile  attempts  to  solve  with  the 
reason  what  the  reason  cannot  grasp ' ' : 

"Those  who  think  that  science  is  dissipating  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  sentiments  seem  unaware  that 
whatever  of  mystery  is  taken  from  the  old  interpre- 
tation is  added  to  the  new.  Or,  rather,  we  may  say 
that  transference  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  accom- 
panied by  increase ;  since,  for  an  explanation  which 
has  a  seeming  feasibility,  it  substitutes  an  explanation 
which,  carrying  us  back  only  a  certain  distance,  there 
leaves  us  in  presence  of  the  avowedly  inexplicable." 

The  New  York  Sun  calls  this  "a  very  clear 
and  compact  statement  of  a  great  truth.  If  we 
throw  away  the  theological  explanation  of  the 
mystery,  of  man's  being  and  destiny,  there  is  none 
other  to  seek  or  be  found.  We  give  up  the 
problem  as  insolvable  by  the  human  mmd,  and 
the  mystery  becomes  more  profound  and  more 
baffling  and  more  distressing.  The  fashionable 
agnosticism  is  simply  a  confession  of  inability 
to  solve  the  great  enigma  of  existence.  It  says 
we  do  not  know  and  cannot  find  the  key,  and 
therefore  it  is  useless  to  hunt  for  it.  But  the 
luman  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  can  never 
ive  up  the  quest." 
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Cardinal  Simeoni,  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda, 
is  reported  to  have  sent  $2,000  to  the  persecuted 
<  lians  in  Tonquin. 


The  newspapers  flippantly  say,  "Bismarck  is 
now  a  good  Catholic  again.  He  has  appointed 
a  Catholic  general,  who  accompanied  the  Crown 
Prince  to  Spain  and  Italy,  to  be  commander  of  the 
Eighth  Army  Corps,  headquarters  at  Coblentz." 
rclc  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  Catholic;  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  per- 
secutors of  the  Catholic  Church  in  modern  times. 
If  he  has  appointed  a  Catholic  general  to  an  im- 
portant position,  it  is  probably  because  he  could 
not  do  otherwise, — because  he  had  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  put  upon  him  by  persons  in  power,  or  by 
circumstances,  and  not  because  he  wished  to  favor 
a  Catholic.  Bismarck,  with  all  the  power  of  Prot- 
estant Germany  at  his  back,  has  for  years  spent 
in  vain  all  his  force  against  the  Church,  and  he 
has  sense  enough  to  see  his  mistake,  although  lack- 
ing the  candor  to  acknowledge  it.  Bismarck's 
discomfiture  is  an  example  to  the  world ;  but,  so 
far,  the  grace  to  become  a  Catholic  has  either  not 
been  vouchsafed  him  or  he  has  slighted  it.  Bis- 
marck's discomfiture  is  but  another  proof,  among 
thousands,  that  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  can 
never  prevail  against  the  Church. 

Nero  and  Domitian,  Luther  and  Henry  the 
Eighth,  had  their  day;  Bismarck  has  had  his;  but 
the  Church  still  remains,  as  solid  and  intact  as 
it  ever  was,  as  it  ever  shall  be. 


The  State  Senate  of  New  York  has  passed  the 
bill  to  make  Good  Friday  a  legal  holiday. 


To  the  subscriber  who  has  requested  us  to  in- 
dicate some  good  book  on  the  choice  of  a  state 
of  life  we  recommend  the  little  work  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Rossignoli,  S.  J.,  published  by  John  Mur- 
phy &  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  There  are  many  ex- 
cellent treatises  on  the  subject,  but  this  seems  to 
us  most  likely  to  answer  our  correspondent's 
purpose.  And  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  call  general  attention  to  a  publication 
calculated  to  do  so  much  good.  Young  persons 
stand  in  great  need  of  help  and  advice  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  their  inclination  to  decide 
without  reflection  renders  guidance  all  the  more 
necessary.  Doubtless  the  portals  of  heaven  are 
open  to  all  states  of  life;  but  it  is  also  generally 
very  true  that  those  do  not  reach  heaven  who 
wander  from  the  path  to  which  God  has  assigned 
them. 


The  talk  about  starting  the  theological  schools 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  suggests  to  the 
editor  of  the  Ypsilanti  Sentinel  the  question : 
"  What  is  the  use  of  any  more  theological  schools, 
now  that  the  graduates  of  the  present  schools 
soon  depart  from  their  teaching,  and  branch  out 
in  a  theology  of  their  own?  There  is  certainly  no 
need,  of  schools  where  there  is  nothing  certain  to 
teach."  

The  Rev.  Father  Schaub,  assistant  priest  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Indianapolis,  yielded  up  his  soul 
to  God  at  the  pest-house  near  that  city,  on  the 
27th  ult.  He  had  contracted  small- pox  some 
weeks  previous  while  attending  a  dying  parish- 
ioner. Secular  papers  will  laud  the  devotedness 
of  this  faithful  pastor,  and  declare  that  his  self- 
sacrifice  was  sublime;  but  Catholics  will  praise 
God  that  every  priest  in  the  world  would  do  in 
like  manner.  The  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
the  Christian  priesthood  never  appear  greater  than 
when  we  reflect  that  every  shepherd  is  ready,  like 
his  divine  Master,  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the 
sheep  committed  to  his  care. 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  many  Cath- 
olic educational  establishments  in  China  is  the 
college  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  at  To-sai-wei.  Last  year  one  of  its  stu- 
dents won  the  highest  prize  for  Chinese  literature 
in  the  competitive  examination  before  the  literati 
at  Pekin.  The  learned  pagans  expressed  surprise 
that  the  Fathers,  besides  being  able  to  teach  Eu- 
ropean studies,  should  also  have  succeeded  in 
training  a  boy  in  Chinese  literature  up  to  the  first 
post  of  honor  in  the  Empire. 

We  were  in  error  in  stating  that  the  Rt  Rev. 
Bishop  Ryan,  of  St.  Louis,  had  been  named  titu- 
lar Archbishop  of  Tricomia,  this  being  his  epis- 
copal see.  His  archiepiscopal  title  is  Salamina. 


Friends  of  the  late  Father  ^tgidius  Henemann, 
O.  S.  B.,  may  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a  recent 
isbue  of  La  Voce  dclla  Vcrita,  a  Roman  journal, 
contained  a  translation,  by  "F.  S.,"  of  "The 
Close  of  a  Holy  Life,"  which  appeared  in  THB 
"AvE  MARIA"  of  the  i2th  of  January. 

We  bespeak  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Ryan,  lately  deceased  at  Shandoah,  Iowa ;  and 
the  Rev.  Michael  Martin,  rector  of  St.  Bridget's 
Church,  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Pa. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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O  SALUTARIS  HOSTIA.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Lawrence, 
C.  P.  Richard  A.  Saalfield,  Publisher,  12  Bible 
House,  New  York.  Price,  60  cts. 

We  have  here  another  melodious  study  from 
the  fluent  and  farile  pen  of  Rev  Father  Lawrence, 
of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  As 
the  famous  Fra  Angelico  a\vta.y*  prayed  before  he 
painted,  and,  therefore,  left  to  the  world  artistic 
creations  filled  with  the  beauty  of  paradise;  so 
the  breathings  of  Fra  Lawrence's  sacred  lyre  al- 
ways bespeak  an  inspiration  drawn  from  the  school 
of  prayer  and  celestial  meditation.  Although  not 
so  dramatic  in  its  phrasing  a;  some  other  of  that 
fervent  Passionist's  works  (the  '•  Vision  of  the 
Wounds,"  for  example,  in  which  he  has  so  graphi- 
cally interpreted  the  sentiment  of  Miss  Donnelly's 
lines),  the  composition  before  us  is  marked  with 
many  pleasing  passages.  The  first  movement, 
O  Salutaris  Hostia,  introduces  a  sweetly-pathetic 
solo  for  the  soprano  voice ;  which  is  followed  in 
the  Bella  premunt  by  a  duo  for  soprano  and  alto, 
.equally  graceful,  but  of  a  more  ornate  character. 
The  Uni  trinoque  Domino  is  a  spirited  tenor  solo, 
wherein  the  harmony  passes  swiftly  from  the  pre 
vailing  key  of  G  major  into  the  natural  key ;  a 
change  soon  reversed  in  the  trio  for  soprano,  alto 
and  basso  ( Qui  vitam  sine  termino)  which  super- 
venes. The  closing  pages  take  up  once  more  the 
words  O  Salutaris  Hostia,  and  bear  them  through 
a  fine  quartette,  andante  religiose,  which  appro- 
priately concludes  the  sacred  anthem.  The  whole 
is  a  creditable  addition  to  the  repertoires  of  our 
Catholic  singers. 

Pernin  s  Monthly  Stenographer  is  the  title 

of  a  neat  sixteen  page  magazine  published  by 
H.  M.  Pernin,  68  Farrar  street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Mr.  Pernin  is  the  author  of  an  adaptation  to 
the  English  language  of  the  celebrated  Duployan 
.system  of  stenography,  invented  by  Pere  Duploye, 
of  Paris,  which  received  the  gold  medal  at.  the 
Exposition  Universelle  in  1878.  Mr.  Pernin's 
Monthly  is  handsomely  printed.  Eight  pages 
are  in  lithographed  stenography,  and  eight  in 
ordinary  print.  Stenography  has  now  reached 
such  a  state  of  perfection,  has  become  so  simple 
and  systematized,  that  it  can  be  learned  with 
little  difficulty,  and  even  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher.  It  is  a  very  useful  accomplishment,  and 
those  who  have  leUure  would  do  well  to  acquire 
it. 


youth's  Department. 


My  Medal. 


BY    J.    E.   U.    NEAMS. 


NLY  a  medal,  on 

Whose  silver  gloss 
Is  carved  a  burning  Heart 
Crowned  with  a  cross  ; 

Beneath  whose  Wreath  of  Thorn  there  doth  appear 
Love's  last  bequest — a  Wound  made  by  a  spear. 

Upon  the  "other  side," 

Star-crowned  and  sweet, 
Stands  Heaven's  Queen,  with  Earth 

Beneath  her  feet, — 

Star  of  the  Sea,  and  Heaven's  Eternal  Gate, 
Our  Mother,  evermore  Immaculate  ! 

When  tempted,  I  need  only  . 

Look  on  this 
Poor  Heart,  lance  pierced  for  me, 

And  softly  kiss 

My  medal,  with- a  prayer,  and  humbly  say: 
'•Let  me  not  wound  Thee,  loving  Heart,  to-day." 

Or  when  my  daily  cross 

Seems  heavier, 
I'll  turn  the  other  side, 

And  look  on  her 

Who  bore  a  sword  pierced  heart  her  whole  life  long, 
And,  kissing  her  blest  feet,  I  shall  grow  strong. 

So,  precious  Medal,  lie 

Upon  my  breast, 
And  let  each  heart  throb  speak 

Her  praises  blest ; 

Lie  there,  to  rise  and  fall  with  every  breath ; 
Lie  there  when  I  am  dumb  and  cold  in  death. 

Remember  then,  O  Heart 

Pierced  for  my  sin  ! 
My  Mother  pleads  with  Thee 

To  let  me  in, 

Saying:  "O  Son  !  behold  my  child.    Shall  she 
Be  disappointed  who  has  called  on  me  ? 

"Let  not  this  child  of  mine, 

Whose  soul  hath  cost 

So  dear  a  ransom,  now 

Be  doomed  and  lost ! 

With  deep  repentance  she  hath  mourned  her  sin: 
Jesus  !   Beloved  !  let  my  daughter  in  !  " 
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And,  oh  !  be  sure  that  Son 

Will,  smiling,  say: 
"Have  what  thou  wilt,  My  Mother — 

Mine  alway ! 

No  soul  you  guard  shall  ever  die  unshriven, 
Or  '  Child  of  Mary '  be  shut  out  from  heaven 


Lost. 

ADAPTED      FOR     THE     "AVE     MARIA,"      FROM      THE 

FRENCH,  BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF  "  TYBORNE,"  THE 

"STONELEIGHS  OF  STONELEIGH."    ETC. 

CHAPTER  I. 

.  O  you  are  resolved  to  let  me  go 
alone?"  said  Simon  Montfort, 
looking  anxiously  at  his  wife. 
"I  really  must,"  answered 
Marie  Montfort,  in  a  tone  of  utter 
weariness.  "  We  have  been  travel- 
ling for  thirty  hours.  I  am  worn  out. 
I  cannot  pass  another  night  in  the 
train.  Let  me  have  a  little  rest,  and  we  can 
go  on  together  to-morrow." 

"That  is  impossible!"  cried  Simon,  pacing 
up  and  down  the  little  sitting-room  of  their 
hotel.  "  People  do  not  start  for  America  with- 
out seeing  their  cabin  and  looking  over  their 
ship."  - 

"I  thought  you  had  engaged  our  berths," 
said  Marie,  gently. 

"  So  I  have,  but  we  do  not  know  what  they 
are  like.  I  have  a  hundred  things  to  get  at 
Havre.  I  should  have  to  run  all  over  Paris 
to  find  them,  and  there  they  will  be  at  hand. 
The  Havre  people  know  what  travellers  re- 
quire. I  say  the  truth,  Marie,"  he  continued  : 
"  you  are  weary  of  me,  weary  of  the  life  we 
lead,  weary  of  all." 

"I  am  weary  indeed,  Simon,  but  not  of 
you.  I  loved  you  when  I  married  you ;  I 
love  you  still,  in  spite  of—" 

He  interrupted  her,  angrily:  "In  spite  of 
my  faults,  in  spite  of  my  follies,  in  spite  of 
my  extravagance,  which  has  wasted  your 
dowry,  my  savings,  the  money  your  father 
left  you, — everything,  in  fact.  I  know  your 
resignation,  and  also  your  reproaches." 

Marie  turned  away  her  head,  with  an  air  of 
utter  fatigue.  This  seemed  to  arrest  a  torrent 


of  angry  words  that  was  about  to  flow  from 
Simon's  lips.  He  continued,  gently:  "I  have 
been  unfortunate;  I  trusted  unworthy  per- 
sons, and  they  have  deceived  and  robbed  me. 
I  own  all  that.  But,  Marie,  as  we  are  starting 
for  America,  where  intelligent  people  make 
their  fortune,  do  not  be  so  sad ;  do  not  make 
yourself  a  living  picture  of  despair.  I  also 
need  courage,  I  declare  to  you  !  And  I  have 
to  provide  it  for  the  two  of  us,  since  you  have 
none." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  a  lovely  little  child, 
about  four  years  old,  stole  to  him,  and  put 
her  curley  head  upon  his  knee  with  a  caress- 
ing gesture.  Marie  also  came  to  him,  and 
laid  her  clasped  hands  on  his  shoulder. 

"I  do  love  you,  my  poor  Simon.  I  know 
you  are  honest  and  courageous ;  but  when  1 
heard  all  our  furniture  put  up  for  sale, — the 
things  that  had  belonged  to  me  all  my  life, — 
something  seemed  to  break  inside  me";  and 
she  laid  her  hand  on  her  side.  "I  am  tired 
to  death,"  she  continued,  driving  back  with 
an  effort  the  tears  that  were  ready  to  flow. 
"  Sometimes  my  heart  seems  to  stop  beating, 
and  I  feel  suffocated.  For  pity's  sake  let  me 
have  a  little  rest ;  let  me  have  one  night  in 
bed,  and  to-morrow  we  will  come  to  join  you 
by  the  first  train.  I  beg  you  to  grant  it" 

Simon  hesitated.  "  I  do  not  like  to  leave 
you  all  alone  with  the  little  one  in  this  great 
city,  where  we  know  no  one." 

"What  could  possibly  happen  to  me?" 

Simon  had  no  answer  to  give,  but  presently 
he  said  :  "Oh,  if  it  were  not  really  necessary 
for  me  to  see  that  man  to-morrow  morning 
who  has  promised  me  employment,  I  should 
stay  with  you  here ;  but  I  must  see  him  be- 
fore eleven  to-morrow ;  and  the  day  after  to- 
morrow we  must  sail  at  three  in  the  morning. 
So  I  must  go,  and  it  is  time  I  was  starting. 
Have  you  any  money  ?  " 

"  Yes :  about  fifty  francs,"  said  Marie. 

"That  is  plenty.  One  night  here  will  not 
cost  you  much.  I  will  take  my  portmanteau, 
and  you  can  get  a  boy  to  bring  over  your 
little  carpet-bag,  and  things,  to-morrow.  Our 
heavy  trunks  will  be  at  Havre  before  me,  I 
expect.  Will  you  come  with  me  to  the  sta- 
tion?" 
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Marie  rose,  and,  taking  her  little  child  by 
the  hand,  the  three  went  out  together.  Six 
o'clock  was  striking  as  they  reached  the 
station  of  St.  Lazare. 

"I  must  make  haste,"  said  Simon,  "or  I 
shall  be  late.  Adieu  till  to-morrow.  I  will 
meet  you  at  the  station." 

Marie  embraced  him  with  an  affection  that 
surprised  him.  "I  ought  to  go  with  you," 
she  said,  hurriedly.  "Is  there  time  yet?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Simon;  "and  we  did 
not  settle  with  the  hotel.  You  ought  to  have 
made  up  your  mind  before." 

He  caught  his  child  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  passionately.  One  last  look  at  his  wife, 
and  he  ran  up  the  stairs  leading  to  the  de- 
parture platform. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Marie  turned  her  steps  in  the  direction  of 
the  cheap  hotel  where  she  was  lodging.  Her 
way  led  her  through  the  Square  Montholon. 
It  was  gay  with  flowers,  and  various  groups 
of  children  were  at  play  on  the  grass. 

"Oh,  mamma,  look  at  the  flowers!"  cried 
the  little  one. 

Marie's  eyes  fell  on  a  bench  placed  against 
a  large  tree.  She  seated  herself,  leaned  back 
her  weary  head,  and  said  to  her  child :  "  You 
can  play  about,  dear,  if  you  like." 

The  little  girl  obeyed,  and  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  merry  group  of  children. 

"Will  you  come  and  play  with  us?"  said 
the  eldest  of  the  band  ;  and  the  child  eagerly 
accepted  the  offer,  and  was  soon  absorbed  in 
some  merry  game. 

Meanwhile  her  mother  rested  her  weary 
limbs,  while  her  thoughts  followed  her  hus- 
band, now  on  his  way  to  Havre ;  and  then 
she  looked  back  over  her  past  life :  child- 
hood, youth,  married  life, — each  passed  rap- 
idly before  her  mind's  eye.  She  sighed  over 
and  regretted  the  past,  demanding  God's 
mercy  and  forgiveness.  She  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  the  future,  and  asked  God's  help. 
She  knew  the  difficult  character  of  her  hus- 
band, and  she  dreaded  the  trials  of  life  in  an 
unknown  land,  with  people  of  another  tongue. 
The  one  joy  and  brightness  of  her  existence 
was  her  child — her  little  Marcelle,  just  four 
years  old.  For  her  she  dreaded  the  climate 


and  the  unknown  dangers  of  the  New  World. 
But  all  was  settled:  on  the  morrow  they 
would  be  upon  the  ocean.  Twice  she  tried 
to  rise  from  her  seat,  but  an  extraordinary 
feeling  of  languor  prevented  her.  The  joyous 
tones  of  Marcelle's  voice,  in  high  glee  with 
her  new  companions,  came  to  her  ear,  and 
Marie  thought  she  would  rest  a  little  longer. 

Meanwhile  Louise,  the  eldest  of  the  chil- 
dren's party,  began  to  question  Marcelle. 

"Where  do  you  live,  little  one?" 

"At  the  end  of  the  railway,"  said  the  child. 

The  children  shouted  with  laughter. 

"Be  quiet!"  said  Louise,  in  a  womanly 
air.  "She  is  such  a  dot  she  knows  nothing. 
Do  you  live  irt  Paris,  little  one  ?  " 

"  No :  not  in  Paris,"  said  Marcelle.  "  Far 
away  there";  and  she  pointed  to  the  station. 

"Does  your  father  keep  a  shop?  We  keep 
one,"  she  added,  proudly. 

"Where?"  said  Marcelle. 

Louise  pointed  to  a  herbalist's  shop  at  the 
other  end  of  the  square. 

"Where  is  your  mamma?" 

"There — asleep  on  that  bench, "^returned 
Marcelle. 

The  catechism  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  the  square- keeper..  "  Now  be 
off,  children,"  cried  he;  "  it  is  quite  lime  you 
were  all  in  bed.  I  am  going  to  lock  up." 

The  children  began  to  disperse ;  Louise 
took  Marcelle  by  the  hand  and  went  towards 
Marie.  "  Madame,"  said  she,  in  her  womanly 
way,  "I  have  brought  back  your  little  girl." 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Mamma,"  cried  the  child,  jumping  in  her 
lap.  But  the  mother  did  not  move. 

"She  is  asleep,"  said  the  keeper,  coming 
up.  "Wake  up,  Madame,  if  you  please." 

Marie  did  not  hear.  Marcelle  flung  her  arms 
round  her  mother's  neck.  The  body  swayed 
forward,  and  would  have  fallen  with  the  child, 
had  not  the  arm  of  the  keeper  arrested  it. 

"Oh!   what  is  the  matter !"    cried  Louise. 

"Be  quiet,  child,"  said  the  keeper.  "Hold 
the  little  one  safe.  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 
He  returned  with  two  policemen  and  a  doc- 
tor. The  latter  laid  his  hand  on  Marie. 

"  She  is  dead,"  he  said,  briefly. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 
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A  Christian  Hero.* 


BY  E.  R. 


JT  is  not  given  to  all  who  love  their  Lord 
To  bear  great  sufferings  for  His  sake, 
And  few  should  look  for  any  great  reward 

For  such  faint  sacrifices  as  they  make. 
So  it  is  well  to  look  upon  a  life 

Which  overflowed  with  keenest  pain, 
God's  love  the  only  aid  in  the  long  strife, 
And  God's  approving  smile  the  only  gain. 

When  one  has  lived  his  life  so  well,  he  knows 

That  death  but  brings  release  from  toil  and 

pain, 
Rejoicingly  to  his  reward  he  goes, 

And  murmurs,  gladly:  "Lord,  to  die  is  gain." 
But  when  one's  labor  has  but  just  begun, 

And  victories  line  the  pathway  to  the  goal, 
'Tis  hard  to  leave  the  cherished  work  undone, 

And  meekly  yield  to  God  the  earnest  soul. 

Think,  then,  on  him  who  from  Siberia's  snows 
Comes  at  the  bidding  of  the  new- crowned 
Czar! 

One  who,  for  years,  has  suffered  unknown  woes, 
Whose  earnest  faith  has  been  life's  only  star. 

No  crime  was  his,  save  that  his  loyal  heart 
Would  not  deny  the  God  whom  he  adored ; 

.  *  On  the  occasion  of  his  coronation,  the  Czar  was 
pleased  to  recall  from  exile  Mgr.  Felinsky,  titular 
Archbishop  of  Tarsus,  who  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Church  had  been  condemned  fifteen  years  before  to 
a  cruel  exile  among  the  snows  of  Siberia.  The  ven- 
erable prelate  is  a  native  of  Russian  Poland,  and  once 
wore  the  mitre  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Warsaw.  After 
his  release  he  visited  Rome  and  was  received  in  great 
state  by  the  Holy  Father  and  his  Court.  Scarcely 
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Yet  exile  from  the  joys  of  life  his  part — 

How  great,  how  grand  in  Heaven  is  his  reward ! 

What  of  the  long  and  weary  years  he  spent, 

Shorn  of  his  power  to  do  great  things  for  God  ? 
His  life  was  one  perpetual  sacrifice, 

Which  all  of  those  who  love  their  Lord  applaud. 
And  when,  at  last,  he  paid  his  court  to  Rome, 

Our  Holy  Father  'rose  and  kissed  his  hand, 
And  said :  "  My  son,  I  welcome  you  at  home, 

For  you  have  builded  better  than  you  planned." 

Aye,  better  than  he  planned  !     The  sacrifice 

Of  a  long  life  lived  unto  God  alone 
Will  touch  all  hearts,  though  they  be  cold  as  ice, 

Or  though  as  hard  as  adamantine  stone. 
Through  all  the  years,  in  simple  faith  he  sai9  : 

"  'Tis  not  for  me  to  solve  God's  mysteries; 
Be  this  the  food  on  which  I'm  daily  fed; 

How  good  God  is !    how  more  than  good  He 
is!" 

Look  on  the  grandeur  of  this  noble  life ! 

No  longer  mourn  thy  fancied  helplessness; 
Wouldst  thou  serve  God?    He'll  aid  thee  in  thy 
strife, 

And  all  thy  faithful  struggles  He  will  bless. 
With  truly  loving  Him  be  thou  content, 

And  He  will  show  thee  how  to  live  for  Him. 
Grand  then  thy  life  !     Thy  monument 

A  work  of  light,  which  ages  cannot  dim  ! 

had  the  noble  champion  of  the  Faith  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  audience  chamber  than  His  Holiness, 
disregarding  the  rules  of  Pontifical  ceremonies,  rose 
from  his  throne,  advanced  towards  him,  and  tenderly 
embraced  him.  So  overcome  was  Mgr.  Felinsky  by 
this  mark  of  the  Pope's  affection  that  his  tottering 
limbs  seemed  ready  to  fail  him ;  but  the  Holy  Father 
supported  him.  and  led  him  to  a  seat  on  his  right 
After  dismissing  his  Court,  His  Holiness  held  a  long 
interview  with  the  brave  old  confessor. — ED.  A.  M, 
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Saint  Joseph,  Patron  of  the  Church,  and 
Our  Model. 


BY   M.   L.    MEANY. 

i!LL  who  have  traced  the  slow  and 
often  interrupted  progress  of  devo- 
tion to  St.  Joseph ;  who  have  pon- 
dered on  the  angelic  messages  given  to  him ; 
who  have  dwelt  on  the  mysterious  grandeur 
of  his  position  as  holding  to  the  divine  Child 
the  place  of  father,  and  to  His  Mother  that 
of  spouse,  must  have  felt  that  the  full  dignity 
of  such  a  destiny  could  not  terminate  on 
earth,  and  therefore  could  not  comprise  all 
the  designs  of  God  in  his  regard;  for  in  all 
the  divine  purposes,  whether  in  the  natural 
or  the  supernatural  order,  there  is  a  com- 
pleteness, a  majestic  harmony,  which  the  soul 
(being  created  in  His  likeness)  comes  to  learn 
by  frequent  meditation.  Therefore,  when  St. 
Joseph  was  named  by  Pius  IX,  of  holy 
memory,  Patron  of  the  Universal  Church,  it 
seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

Father  Patrignani,  one  of  the  warmest  eu- 
logists of  our  Saint,  thus  explains  the  reasons 
influencing  the  Holy  Father's  action:  "As 
things  are  never  better  preserved  than  in  the 
hands  which  formed  them,  it  is  very  probable 
that  our  holy  religion,  which,  while  yet  in  the 
cradle,  was  confided,  in  the  Infant  Saviour, 
to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  St.  Joseph, 
must,  according  to  the  designs  of  Heaven, 
experience  the  effects  of  his  protection  in  the 
different  stages  of  its  life ;  God  wishing  that 
it  should  exist,  flourish,  develop,  and  main- 
tain itself  under  the  guidance  of  him  who, 
according  to  St.  Bernardine  of  Sienna,  held 
in  his  hands  the  keys  to  open  the  doors  of 
the  New  Law  and  to  close  the  gates  of  the 
Old  Dispensation. 

"  Nothing  is  so  dear  to  the  Church  as  her 
faith.  She  looks  upon  it  as  a  stronghold,  to 
the  safety  of  which  is  due  the  preservation  of 
the  kingdom  of  her  divine  Spouse.  Relying 
implicitly,  as  she  does,  on  the  promises  of 
Jesus  Christ,  she  fears  not  that  the  gates  of 
hell  or  the  powers  of  earth  can  ever  succeed 
in  weakening  it ;  but  she  dreads  the  snares 


that  are  laid  for  her  children,  and  spares  no 
pains  to  repulse  the  enemies  that  surround 
her.  ...  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
dangers  of  the  Church  that  devotion  to  St. 

o 

Joseph,  according  to  some  writers,  took  its 
rise.  A  fatal  schism  had  broken  out  in  the 
West,  threatening  destruction  to  the  faith, 
which  it  attacked  on  all  sides,  like  a  furious 
hurricane.  A  Council  was  held  at  Constance 
to  devise  means  to  remedy  the  evil.  Then 
Gerson,  in  a  discourse  which  he  pronounced 
before  this  august  assembly,  proposed,  among 
other  means  of  calming  the  tempest  and  re- 
forming morals,  the  invocation  of  St.  Joseph 
in  a  special  manner,  and  the  propagation  of 
devotion  towards  him,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  the  harbinger  of  that  peace  which 
was  so  ardently  desired.  He  argued  that  as 
St.  Joseph  had  been  the  guardian  and,  so  to 
speak,  the  tutor  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  would 
also  perform  the  same  offices  to  Christianity 
in  general. 

"  The  legates  of  the  Holy  See,  who  were 
present,  with  more  than  twenty  Cardinals, 
two  hundred  prelates,  and  a  large  number  of 
doctors,  far  from  contradicting  the"  learned 
theologian,  listened  to  him  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  approved  of  his  proposal  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  St.  Joseph.  Scarcely  a  year  passed 
ere  peace  was  restored  to  the  Church ;  the 
great  Catholic  family  was  reunited  under  Pope 
Martin  V  (who  was  elected  in  place  of  the 
three  contending  Popes,  Gregory  XII,  Bene- 
dict XIII,  and  John  XXII  I),  in  the  fourteenth 
session  of  the  Council,  held  November  the 
8th,  1417."* 

At  the  time  of  which  the  learned  Jesuit 
writes  ardent  devotion  to  St.  Joseph  was  not 
unknown  to  the  faithful.  The  Franciscan 
friars  had  established  a  festival  in  his  honor ; 
the  Dominicans  had  an  office  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  the  Carmelites  likewise  ;  and  when  it  is 
recollected  what  multitudes  of  the  laity  were 
connected  with  these  Orders  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  will  be  seen  that  devotion  to  St.  Jo- 
seph was  both  widespread  and  fervent.  In 
the  Council  of  Constance,  however,  it  was 
publicly  sanctioned  and  raised  to  the  highest 


*  "  Devotion  to  St.  Joseph,"  Chap.  V. 
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rank,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  instance  of  Ger- 
son,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  ambassador  from  France  to  the  Council. 
A  century  later,  St  Joseph  was  styled  by  a 
saintly  Dominican  (Isidore  de  1'Isle)  the 
41  Patron  of  the  Church  Militant,"  thus  fore- 
shadowing in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  official  act  of  Pius  IX  near  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  All  three  acts  had 
the  same  origin  and  aim, — the  dangers  of  the 
Church,  and  zeal  to  reform  the  morals  of  the 
faithful  (t  is  no  new  thing  for  the  Church  to 
be  menaced  by  foes  on  every  side,  the  worst 
being  the  apostates  whom  she  had  brought 
to  life  and  nourished  at  her  bosom.  Neither 
is  she  a  stranger  to  that  yet  more  terrible 
evil,  the  lukewarmness  of  her  still  faithful 
children,  which,  if  not  arrested,  will  most  as 
suredly  end  in  a  general  corruption  of  morals 
and  decay  of  faith.  The  Church,  at  such 
epochs,  has  not  only  to  combat  heresy  and 
infidelity,  but  to  heal  and  revivify  her  ailing 
household. — a  far  more  difficult  task  As  to 
the  first,  her  life  is  in  no  danger ;  yet  this  cer- 
tainty, at  once  so  glorious  and  consoling,  must 
not  be  dwelt  on  too  exclusively.  Strictly 
speaking,  we  know  that  her  Divine  Founder 
was  in  no  danger  from  the  evil  designs  of 
Herod  against  His  apparently  helpless  in- 
fancy: yet,  humanly  speaking.  He  was,  and 
willed  to  be  saved  by  the  ordinary  human 
means.  Just  as  the  Incarnation  depended 
on  the  consent  of  the  Virgin  of  Nazareth,  so 
the  preservation  of  the  Holy  Infant  depended 
on  the  fidelity  and  promptitude  of  His  re- 
puted father,  when  the  an^el  bade  him  arise 
and  flee  with  the  young  Child  and  His 
Mother  to  a  land  of  safety.  In  both  cases, 
the  Creator's  decrees  rented  on  the  creature's 
faithfulness  and  obedience.  Mary  and  Joseph 
had  free  will:  each  could  have  refused  obedi- 
ence to  the  angelic  messages.  How  God 
would  then  have  accomplished  His  eternal 
designs  we  know  not  We  only  know  that 
while  those  designs  could  not  fail,  He  yet 
would  not  constrain  the  human  co-operation 
on  which  He  willed  their  fulfilment  to  depend. 
So  with  the  perpetuity  of  the  Faith.  The 
powers  of  hell  and  of  earth  combined  cannot 
destroy  it ;  but  it  is  frightful  to  reflect  how 


far  their  evil  plans  succeed  in  limiting  the 
universality  of  the  Church,  not  only  retard- 
ing, but  uprooting  her  grand  and  beneficent 
work.  In  the  whole  world  there  is  but  one 
ancient  land  which  has  not  persecuted  her 
infancy,  rebelled  against  her  fair  growth,  and 
dethroned  her  in  her  queenly  maturity. — 
only  one :  IRELAND  Look  at  the  Continents 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  once  filled  with  her  glory ; 
look  at  the  northern  countries  of  Europe, 
once  bright  gems  in  her  crown ;  at  the  na- 
tions of  Southern  Europe,  so  weak  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  religion  which  made  for 
them  the  civilization  that  is  their  boast. 

If  God  would  not  save  His  mortal  Life, 
neither  will  He  save  His  Church,  which  is 
but  the  prolongation  of  that  adorable  Human 
Life,  by  miraculous  agency.  No  legions  of 
angels  were  called  to  protect  the  divine  Child 
from  the  wrath  of  Herod,  nor  does  the  Church 
expect  a  similar  defence  from  her  bitter  ene- 
mies. She  calls  on  St.  Joseph  as  her  Patron 
in  danger,  and  presents  him  to  her  children 
as  the  perfect  model  of  the  virtues  she  desires 
them  to  practise  at  the  present  era, — thus  at 
once  saving  the  faith  and  reforming  morals. 
They  have  only  to  imitate  his  obedience  to 
God's  commands,  his  confidence,  his  humil- 
ity; and  as  the  life  of  our  Infant  Saviour  was, 
humanly  speaking,  preserved  by  his  devoted- 
ness,  so  the  Church  will  escape  the  wrath  of 
her  enemies  by  the  loyalty  of  her  children. 


The   "Old  House'    at  Glenaran. 


KY    MRS.    ANNA    HANSON    DOKSEY. 

CHAPTER   V.— (Continued.) 

I^HE  day  following  Mrs.  Wood  was  obliged 
to  go  down  town  to  attend  to  some  busi- 
ness matters.  Her  heart  was  heavy  enough, 
and,  after  a  sleepless,  feverish  night,  she  felt 
scarcely  equal  to  the  exertion.  She  was  not 
heroic  enough  to  contemplate  the  sacrifice 
of  Edna's  earthly  happiness  unmoved.  She 
knew  from  her  child's  own  lips  how  great 
the  sacrifice  would  be ;  yet  both  were  pre- 
pared to  suffer  rather  than  bring  upon  them- 
selves the  censure  of  the  Church.  And  do 
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not  suppose  that  no  thought  of  the  disap- 
pointment and  shadow  that  this  decision 
would  bring  into  Jamie  Sinclair's  life  entered 
their  minds,  adding  weight  to  their  trial ;  for 
he  had  won  the  love  of  one,  and  the  respect 
and  approval  of  the  other.  But  Mrs.  Wood 
could  see  no  help  for  it.  He  had  never  been 
baptized  ;  he  was  not  a  Catholic  ;  she  could 
not  expect  the  miracle  of  a  sudden  conver- 
sion ;  indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  she 
would  suspect  its  genuineness  if  there  were 
even  a  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  pray, 
and  offer  all  to  God ;  and  for  Edna  but  to  be 
resigned,  and  go  on  with  her  life  of  toil  with 
the  wound  in  her  heart. 

On  her  return  home,  Mrs.  Wood's  way  led 
past  St.  Finbar's  Church.  Weary  and  sad,  she 
looked  through  the  open  door  into  the  peace- 
ful sanctuary,  and  went  in  to  offer  a  decade 
of  the  Rosary  before  the  shrine  of  our  Lady, 
the  Help  of  Christians.  One  or  two  per- 
sons were  going  to  confession,  and,  except  a 
whispered  murmur,  and  almost  imperceptible 
sound  when  they  entered  and  left  the  con- 
fessional, there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  sa- 
cred silence.  A  sweet  tranquillity  stole  over 
her  mind,  and  she  realized  that  here,  indeed, 
with  God,  was  the  best  refuge  from  all  earthly 
cares.  Dwelling  on  the  mystery  of  Mary's 
sorrows,  like  unto  which  there  had  been  none, 
she  forgot  her  own,  as  the  beads  dropped, 
one  by  one,  through  her  fingers.  Her  devo- 
tions ended,  she  was  preparing  to  go,  when 
she  heard  footsteps,  then  a  voice:  "Come  in 
to  see  me  for  a  moment,  Mrs.  Wood."  It 
was  Father  Fulton,  who  had  just  left  the 
confessional,  and  was  on  his  way  towards  the 
sanctuary  when  he  saw  her,  and  stopped  to 
speak. 

When  Mrs.  Wood  heard  the  unexpected 
intelligence  of  Jamie  Sinclair's  baptism,  so 
strangely  brought  to  light,  and  of  which  he 
himself  was  ignorant  when  he  spoke  to  her, 
and  read  his  mother's  indignant  letter,  which 
verified  the  statement  of  the  priest  who  had 
baptized  him  ;  and  learned  his  willingness  to 
receive  Catholic  instruction,  and  to  become 
a  Catholic  when  convinced,  a  great  joy  filled 
her  heart.  The  very  fact  that  he  required  to 


be  perfectly  informed  and  convinced,  before 
taking  a  decided  step,  of  the  pre-eminence 
and  truth  of  the  Catholic  Faith  above  all 
others,  impressed  her  with  greater  confidence 
in  his  sincerity.  And  the  promises  that  he 
had  made  as  to  the  required  conditions,  she 
felt  assured  he  would  sacredly  keep.  "Oh, 
this  will  be  such  good  news  for  Edna !  It 
would  have  been  better  if  he  could  have  seen 
his  way  clear  to  accept  the  Faith  at  once; 
but  I  have  great  hope  of  him,  have  not  you, 
Father  Fulton?" 

"  I  have  indeed,  my  dear  child  ;  but  do  not 
speak  to  Edna  yet.  I  must  lay  all  the  cir- 
cumstances before  the  Archbishop,  who,  you 
know,  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  mixed  mar- 
riages. I  wish,  also  to  write  to  Father  Kin- 
sella,  who.se  address,  providentially,  I  have ; 
so  that  the  baptism  may  be  placed  beyond 
the  peradventure  of  a  doubt.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  at  all,  but  prudence  is  the  better 
course,  I  think.  God  bless  you  !  Pray  for 
Sinclair's  conversion.  I  have  to  hurry  off 
now  to  a  funeral,"  said  Father  Fulton,  shak- 
ing hands  with  Mrs.  Wood,  as  he  opened 
the  hall-door  for  her. 

That  night  he  wrote  to  the  good  old  priest 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  mailed  the 
letter  himself.  It  might  be  weeks,  he  knew, 
before  an  answer  came,  but  he  thought  for 
what  it  would  bring  it  was  worth  waiting 
for.  Then  he  went  to  the  Archbishop  and 
laid  the  case  before  him.  After  examination 
of  the  proofs  presented,  His  Grace  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  baptism ; 
but  he  also  approved  of  seeking  renewed 
verification  from  the  priest  in  Scotland.  He 
knew  "Auld  Nicol,"  and  that  James  Sinclair 
was  his  nephew ;  and  he  had  known  Mrs. 
Wood  and  her  daughter  since  their  child- 
hood, and  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  them 
happy  and  prosperous  once  more.  But  mixed 
marriages  were  as  a  thorn  in  his  side,  and  he 
never  gave  his  sanction  to  one  without  pain. 
Circumstances  sometimes  made  matters  less 
difficult  to  him;  it  seemed,  from  what  he 
heard,  that  it  would  be  so  in  this  case ;  but 
he  meant  to  investigate  all  that  related  to  it 
just  as  strictly  as  though  he  felt  no  personal 
interest  whatever  in  the  parties  concerned. 
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Father  Fulton  felt  as  if  he  had  been  passed 
igh  a  moral  sieve  by  the  time  the  inter- 
was  over  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  result 
:u>factory  to  him,  so  far. 

J  1:11  -  Sinclair  called  on  the  Wednesday  as 
appointed,  but  only  to  learn  that  there  was 
nothing  definite  for  him,  and  would  not  be 
until  the  validity  of  his  baptism  was  fully  es- 
tablished, and  that  the  priest  in  Scotland  had 
:i  written  to. 

"It  will  be  at  least  six  weeks  before  you 
get  an  answer."  said  Jamie,  gloomily ;  "and 
here  I  have  been  ordered  by  our  firm  to  go  to 
Liverpool  by  the  next  steamer,  to  see  after 
some  complications  that  have  arisen  in  the 
branch  house  there.  I  don't  know  how  long 
it  may  delay  me.  I  should  like  Mrs.  Wood 
to  know  the  reason  of  my  absence,  and  also 
that  I  mean  to  investigate  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, not  only  in  a  fair,  but  in  a  willing 
spirit.  I  must  be  sure  of  my  motif,  as  I  said 
before,  in  a  matter  like  this,  and  become  a 
Catholic  from  sincere  conviction.  There  is 
only  one  thing  that  predominates  now,  and 
that  is  my  love  for  Edna ;  don't  you  see  how 
it  is,  Father  Fulton  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  see,"  said  Father  Fulton,  sadly. 
"  It  is  only  human,  I  suppose.  But  take  heart; 
there  are  many  prayers  being  offered  for  you, 
and  Masses  shall  not  be  spared  for  your  con- 
version." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Father,  and  1  thank 
you  most  heartily  for  your  goodness  to  me. 
I  suppose  it  is  a  good  thing  for  me  to  be 
going  away  just  now  ;  by  the  time  I  get  back 
I  shall  hope  to  find  matters  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  settled.  Good-bye!" 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Sinclair  ;  God  bless  you  ! 
I  hope  you'll  have  a  pleasant  voyage  across, 
and  a  safe  return,"  said  Father  Fulton,  grasp- 
ing and  holding  in  a  warm,  friendly  pressure, 
the  young  fellow's  hand.  And  so  they  parted. 

It  was  not  only  the  friendship  of  one  man 
for  another  in  whom  he  recognized  a  clean 
nature,  a  brave  spirit,  and  an  honest  heart, 
that  this  young  man  had  awakened  in  Father 
Fulton,  but  a  more  sacred  interest  and  ear- 
nest desire  than  the  natural  sentiment  which 
he  felt  as  a  priest  to  bring  this  soul  back  into 
the  Fold  to  which,  by  baptism,  it  belonged. 


Kdna  heard,  at  Mrs  Chauncey  Wells',  one 
day,  that  Jamie  Sinclair  was  gone  abroad. 
The  conversation  not  being  addressed  to  her, 
no  question  or  remark  was  necessary ;  she 
simply  heard  that  lie  had  left  the  country, 
without  understanding  why,  or  for  how  long; 
but  a  dull  ache  crept  into  her  heart,  with  the 
wonder  if  they  should  ever  meet  again.  She 
was  bearing  her  trial  in  silence.  After  the 
first  interview,  nothing  more  passed  between 
her  mother  and  herself  on  the  subject.  She 
would  always  love  him.  knowing  him  to  be 
worthy;  and  if  it  so  happened  that  all  was  at 
an  end  between  them,  she  would  accept  it  as 
the  will  of  God,  and  so  bear  it,  even  though 
it  did  seem  hard  to  her. 

One  day.  sooner  than  he  expected,  Father 
Fulton  received  a  letter  from  Scotland.  He 
opened  it  with  a  slight  feeling  of  trepidation. 
It  was  from  Father  Kinsclla,  who  remem- 
bered perfectly  "  having  been  summoned  at 
midnight  to  Tom  Frazer's  cottage  to  baptize 
a  child  who  was  apparently  dying.  The  child 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  Roger  Sinclair,  and  Mary 
Frazer  was  its  foster-mother.  The  Sinclairs 
were  among  the  bitterest  Presbyterians  in  the 
North.  I  was  threatened  with  violence,  and 
what  not,  by  them,  and  they  stirred  up  quite 
a  tempest  around  my  ears  But  it  could  not 
undo — glory  to  God  ! — what  I  had  done. 
It  was  my  hope,  when  1  baptized  the  bairn, 
that  he  would  go  in  his  stainless  raiment 
straightways  to  heaven  ;  but  it  pleased  God 
to  preserve  him,  I  hope  for  good.  I  recorded 
the  baptism,  with  date,  etc..  in  my  parish 
register,  and  inclose  a  copy  of  the  entry.  A 
hand  crippled  with  rheumatism  must  be  my 
excuse  for  such  an  illegible  scrawl,  which  I 
trust,  notwithstanding,  will  be  found  satisfac- 
tory. I  shall  not  forget  to  offer  a  Mass  for 
the  conversion  of  young  Sinclair.  With  re- 
spect, Rev.  sir, 

"  Yours  in  Christo, 
"THOMA.S  KINSELLA,  Parish  Priest" 

The  copy  of  the  record  of  the  baptism, 
Father  Fulton  found,  on  examination,  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  that  in  his  possession, 
which  had  been  sent  in  anger  years  before 
to  "Auld  Nicol"  by  his  sister,  Janet  Sinclair. 
It  was,  then,  an  established  fact  that  James 
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Sinclair  had  received  baptism  at  the  hands 
of  a  Catholic  priest ;  and  he  had  declared  his 
intention  to  investigate  the  truths  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  with  a  view  of  uniting  himself 
with  it,  "  not  only  in  a  fair  spirit,"  he  had  said, 
"but  in  a  willing  one."  These  were  his  last 
words  about  it  before  he  sailed  for  Europe. 

Having  successfully  concluded  the  busi- 
ness which  called  him  to  Liverpool,  Jamie 
Sinclair  took  passage  home,  wondering  what 
would  meet  him  there.  Constant  and  true, 
he  had  but  one  hope ;  and  if  that  should 
prove  a  broken  reed,  he  determined  that  he 
would  go — to  the  East  Indies. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  East  Indies.  He 
found  that  his  hope  was  not  a  broken  reed. 
He  was  told  that  his  union  with  Edna  was 
not  impossible.  She  was  informed  how  mat- 
ters stood,  and  thought,  if  he  was  in  the  same 
mind  as  on  the  day  he  came  to  ask  her 
mother  for  her,  it  would  make  her  very 
happy.  The  crown  of  her  happiness  was  the 
thought  that  he  was  willing  to  become  a 
Catholic,  after  being  properly  instructed.  She 
hastened  to  offer  a  Communion  on  the  altar 
of  her  thankfulness,  and  was  quietly  but  un- 
speakably happy.  He  had  not  yet  seen  Edna. 
He  had  been  home  two  days.  On  the  morn- 
of  the  third  he  received  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Wood  inviting  him  to  tea  In  reply,  he  sent 
flowers  of  the  fairest  and  rarest,  intermixed 
with  delicate  trailing  ferns,  violets  and  lilies 
of  the  valley,  so  like,  he  thought,  his  ain  fair 
love.  He  would  like  to  have  sent  a  carload 
to  express  his  exuberant  sense  of  happiness  ; 
even  that  would  have  failed  to  do  so;  then, 
with  a  delicate  sense  of  gratitude,  as  well  as 
of  the  proprieties,  he  divided  his  floral  munifi- 
cence with  St.  Finbar's,  having  noticed  that 
the  altars  there  were  always  decorated  with 
flowers. 

Mrs.  Wood's  small,  cozy  parlor  was  glow- 
ing in  the  firelight ;  an  astral  lamp  threw  out 
softer  rays  from  a  table  between  the  windows ; 
and  the  fragrance  of  flowers  was  over  all,  and 
their  exquisite  presence  in  delicate  shades, 
in  rich  crimsons  and  virgin  white,  garnished 
every  available  spot  to  welcome  his  arrival. 
Mrs.  Wood  met  him  with  gentle  courtesy, 
and  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  as  he 


would  his  own  mother  had  she  been  there, 
vowing  in  his  heart  to  be  a  true  son  to  her 
henceforth.  Edna  and  himself  shook  hands, 
both  slightly  embarrassed,  and  but  few  words 
passed  between  them  until  after  tea,  when 
Mrs.  Wood's  domestic  arrangements  detained 
her  in  the  dining-room.  These  two  had  been 
on  intimate  terms  nearly  two  years,  and  both 
knew  that  they  loved  each  other;  now  an 
awkward  silence  seemed  to  hold  them  spell- 
bound; however,  it  did  not  continue  many 
moments,  for  Jamie  Sinclair  drew  his  chair 
towards  her,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  blurted:  "  You  know  we  are  to  be  mar- 
ried at  last,  Edna  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  have  never  asked  me! "  she  said, 
laughing  and  blushing;  "and  one  is  always 
wooed  before  she's  won,  you  know." 

"  What  am  I  expected  to  do,  then  ?  Have 
I  not  been  wooing  you  ever  since  the  day 
you  slipped  on  the  ice  ?  " 

"Have  you?"  she  said,  with  wide-open 
eyes.  "  But  you  never  told  me !  " 

"  You  knew  it  all  the  same, — what  Was  the 
use  of  talking  ?  "  he  said,  in  low  tones. 

"  Well,  it  is  usual.  But  how  do  you  know 
I'll  marry  you  at  all  ?  " 

"  Won't  you,  Edna  ?  " 

"Yes:  since  you  asked  me,  I  will,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  happy  smile. 
^And  that  is  how  Jamie  Sinclair's  wooing 
prospered. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Answered  Prayer. 


BY     MARY    A.     M'CUNE. 


TV   SAINT  beheld  the  kneeling  crowd 
•£*  Before  the  altar  meekly  bowed ; 
Each  asking  God  some  grace  to  send 
On  child  or  parent,  brother,  friend : 
Then  saw,  through  incense-laden  air, 
The  sweetest  flow'rs,  on  earth  most  rare, 
In  fragrant  bloom  descending,— fall, 
On  some  a  bud,  on  some  a  flow'r; 
Few  (barren  souls)  escaped  the  show'r, 
Yet  felt  God's  radiance  near  them  all. 
O  mystic  mark  of  answered  pray'r, 
God  grant  to  you,  to  me,  a  share ! 
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The  Novena  of  the  Cure  of  Algiers. 

BY    HENRY    LASSEKKE. 

CHAPTER   III— (Continued). 
III. 

THAT  evening  before  closing  her  eyes, 
and  the  next  morning  before  daybreak, 
the  incurable  paralytic  mingled  with  her 
invocations  and  prayers  the  name  of  Mgr. 
Peyramale.  And  when  it  drew  near  to  eight 
o'clock,  she  had  herself  carried  to  the  Basilica 
to  assist  at  this  last  Mass  of  the  novena,  in 
which  the  Abbe  Martignon  expected  the 
mysterious  response  from  his  departed  friend. 

Madame  Guerrier  was  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  infallible  and  consoling  teachings  of 
the  Church  on  the  communion  of  saints,  and 
exchange  of  merits.  And  also,  in  consequence 
of  the  act  of  self-denial  made  in  her  favor, 
that  feeling  of  confidence  which  had  led  her  to 
the  Grotto  of  Lourdes  was  strengthened  and 
made  perfect.  How  shall  we  give  an  idea  of 
it? 

In  this  place  of  peace  and  edification,  we 
are  far  removed  from  fields  of  battle  and 
bloody  conflicts.  And  yet  it  is  into  the  midst 
of  camps  that  we  shall  go  for  our  comparison, 
that  we  may  the  better  conceive  what  passes 
in  the  depths  of  the  soul  in  time  of  prayer. 

The  captain,  with  his  troops,  sets  out  to 
engage  in  combat.  He  knows  the  place  and 
the  hour;  he  knows  the  bravery  of  his  men, 
and  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy.  He  counts 
upon  success,  and  proclaims  it  aloud.  He 
has  encamped  under  cover  of  a  fog,  whose 
gray  shadows  hide  the  surrounding  country. 
But  the  locality  is  familiar  to  him,  and  he 
ranges  his  companies  and  regiments  in  per- 
fect order.  On  the  other  side  of-  the  little 
stream,  a  confused  sound  of  marching  feet 
and  clanking  steel  reveals  to  him  the  presence 
of  him  whom  he  must  conquer.  His  heart 
beats.  Despite  his  courage  and  confidence, 
he  cannot  refrain  from  thinking  of  the  small 
number  of  his  soldiers  and  the  strength  of 
the  enemy.'  Suddenly  the  wind  rises  and  the 
fog  disappears.  And  behold!  the  captain 
perceives  on  the  other  bank  the  army  of.  an 


allied  prince  who  is  preparing  to  fight  in  his 
cause — the  army  of  a  powerful  prince,  guided 
by  a  faithful  friend  through  the  dense  fog. 
"Unexpected  help!  Irresistible  alliance!  The 
great  Prince  is  with  us !  Victory  is  ours ! " 
cries  the  captain,  trembling  with  joy. 

Thus  beat  the  heart  of  the  Christian  who 
had  come  to  Lourdes,  without  any  other 
support  than  her  own  and  her  family's  pray- 
ers ;  thus  did  she  tremble,  when  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  at  the  appeal  of  a  faithful 
friend,  she  saw  the  illustrious  Servant  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  venerated  Cure  Peyra- 
male, coming  to  unite  his  sublime  prayers  to 
her  humble  petitions,  his  power  to  her  weak- 
ness. She  understood  that  she  was  going  to 
triumph. 

IV. 

The  pilgrims  from  Marseilles,  who  had  ar- 
rived the  evening  before  at  Lourdes,  occupied 
almost  the  entire  Basilica.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  carry,  through  the  dense 
throng,  an  invalid  to  whom  the  slightest 
movement,  the  least  collision,  meant  fatigue 
and  suffering.  It  was  decided,  then,  to  say 
the  Mass  in  one  of  the  two  chapels  at  the 
entrance,  and  they  chose  the  one  on  the  left, 
dedicated  to  St.  Germaine-Cousin.  It  was  in 
this  chapel,  to  which  accidental  circumstances 
had  led  them,  that  Madame  Guerrier  was  car- 
ried, and  that  the  Abbe  Martignon  celebrated 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  reserving  the  suffrages  of 
the  Memento  of  the  Dead  for  his  departed 
friend,  the  thought  of  whom  was  ever  present 
to  the  minds  of  all. 

The  invalid  heard  Mass  seated  in  a  chair, 
her  helpless  and  lifeless  limbs  resting  on  a 
prie-dicn  placed  before  her. 

Whilst  he  read  the  Epistle,  the  memory  of 
Mgr.  Peyramale  presented  itself  suddenly 
and  with  extraordinary  clearness  to  the  mind 
of  the  Abbe  Martignon.  In  the  last  lines  of 
the  text  under  his  eyes,  he  was  struck  by 
these  words,  the  striking  application  of  which 
impressed  itself  irresistibly  upon  him  as  he 
read  them  slowly:  "The  Lord  hath  so  mag- 
nified thy  name  this  day  that  thy  praise  shall 
not  depart  out  of  the  mouth  of  men,  who 
shall  be  mindful  of  the  power  of  the  Lord 
forever;  for  that  thou  hast  not  spared  thy 
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life  by  reason  of  the  distress  and  tribulation 
of  thy  people,  but  hast  presented  our  ruin  in 
the  presence  of  our  God." 

"  My  body  will  be  the  leaven.  I  must  die 
to  ward  off  ruin,"  the  man  of  God  had  often 
said  before  descending  into  the  tomb. 

At  the  moment  of  the  Elevation  all  pros- 
trated themselves.  The  invalid  alone  re- 
mained immovable.  When  the  time  came  for 
the  Sacred  Banquet,  her  husband  went  to 
kneel  at  the  Holy  Table,  whilst  she,  in  her 
helplessness,  waited  for  her  God  to  come  to 
her.  And  He  came,  borne  along  by  mortal 
hands,  to  nourish  and  refresh  her  who  was 
hungry  and  thirsty. 

Scarcely  had  she  received  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord,  than  she  felt  an  irresistible  force 
impelling  her  to  rise  and  kneel;  and  at  the 
same  time  there  sounded,  as  it  were  in  the 
depths  of  her  heart,  a  sovereign  Voice  com- 
manding her  to  do  so. 

Near  her,  prostrate,  and  with  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands,  knelt  her  husband,  making 
his  thanksgiving  after  Communion,  believing 
without  faith,  and  hoping  without  hope.  Sud- 
denly he  hears  the  rustling  of  a  robe  and  a 
movement.  He  raises  his  head  and  turns 
around.  Madame  Gucrrier  is  kneeling  by  his 
side.  Respect  for  the  holy  place  arrested  the 
cry  of  gratitude,  the  cry  of  joy  and  astonish- 
ment to  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
utterance.  Instinctively  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  altar,  and  they  met  those  of  the 
priest,  like  his  own,  radiant  with  joy  and  sym- 
pathy. Turned  towards  the  people,  the  cele- 
brant at  that  moment  addressed  the  words, 
Dominus  vobiscuw, — ''The  Lord  be  with 
you."  The  Lord  was  indeed  there. 

At  the  last  Gospel,  Madame  Guerrier  arose 
without  effort,  stood  for  a  while,  and  again 
fell  on  her  knees  As  to  her  husband,  he 
could  scarcely  control  himself,  his  limbs 
trembling  under  him.  Pale,  trembling,  eyes 


*  Hodie  nomen  tuum  ita  mapnificavit,  ut  non  re- 
cedat  laus  tua  de  ore  hominum,  qui  memores  fuerint 
virtutis  Domini  in  aeternum,  pro  quibus  non  pepercisti 
anirrue  tuae  propter  angustias  et  tribulation? m  generis 
tni,  sed  subvenisti  ruince  ante  conspectum  Dei  nostri. 
(Epistle  for  the  Mass  of  the  Feast  of  the  Seven  Dolors, 
3d  Sunday  in  September.) 


wide  open,  but  filled  with  tears,  he  gazed 
upon  her.  without  daring  to  speak,  and  with- 
out being  able  to  believe  the  testimony  of  his 
senses.  The  cured  invalid  prayed  and  made 
her  thanksgiving  with  profound  recollection. 
He  was  the  one  troubled :  she  remained  calm. 

The  priest  took  off  his  vestments  and  went 
to  the  side  of  the  altar  to  make  his  thanks- 
giving. It  was  to  be  fervent. 

He  had  commenced  his  novena  at  the  foot 
of  the  death-bed  of  the  Servant  of  Mary, 
mingling  with  his  prayers  the  name  of  him 
who  ha'd  left  this  world,  and  asking  of  our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  to  permit  on  the  ninth  day 
this  venerated  friend  to  give  himself  the  an- 
swer. Then,  at  the  height  of  his  hopes,  he 
had,  by  an  act  of  heroic  charity,  transferred 
to  another  the  treasure  on  which  he  had 
counted.  And  now,  on  the  ninth  day,  and  at 
the  hour  marked,  neither  sooner  nor  later,  at 
the  Mass  ivhich  he  himself  had  said  for  this 
intention,  the  person  designated  by  him  arose, 
suddenly  cured,  like  the  paralytics^  of  the 
Gospel,  by  the  touch  of  some  invisible  Hand. 

The  answer  which  he  had  implored  of  the 
goodness  and  power  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
had  been  given  to  him  with  divine  clearness; 
the  sign  asked  for  had  been  granted,  lumi- 
nous and  brilliant.  Great  as  was  the  joy  of 
the  cured  paralytic,  the  joy  of  the  priest  was 
still  greater.  His  friend,  the  Cure  Peyramale, 
who  had  departed  for  heaven,  commenced 
already  to  manifest  his  presence  there. 

V. 

None  of  them,  however,  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  various  details  of  this  little  side- 
chapel  in  which  they  found  themselves,  and 
to  which  they  had  been  providentially  con- 
ducted by  a  Hand  more  powerful  than  that 
of  man.  And  yet  the  stones,  the  sculptures, 
the  inscriptions,  were  so  many  mysterious 
voices  that  proclaimed  the  same  Name, — 
that  Name  which  in  the  last  words  of  the 
Epistle  the  priest  heard  sounding  in  his  ears, 
like  an  echo  of  the  supernatural  world. 

It  was  the  first  chapel  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Basilica;  and  everything  about  it  recalled 
the  origin  of  this  divine  history  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes,  of  whom,  as  Mgr.  Langenieux 
had  said,  the  Cure  Peyramale  was  the  wit- 
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ness,  the  confidant,  and  the  apostle.  Above 
the  windows,  the  entire  wall  is  covered  by 
three  large  slabs  of  white  marble,  upon  which 
is  inscribed  a  summary  account  of  the  eigh- 
teen Apparitions. 

The  Cure  of  Lourdes  had  been  assigned 
his  grand  role  here  upon  earth  when  the 
Blessed  Virgin  sent  Bernadette  to  him  with 
the  formal  command:  "Go  tell  the  priests 
that  I  wish  them  to  build  here  a  chapel  in  my 
honor."  And  on  this  marble  may  be  read 
the  words  of  this  celebrated  command.  Could 
she  be  more  forcibly  reminded  of  the  mission 
of  the  first  workman — of  him  who  was  him- 
self the  first  to  dig  the  foundation,  and  who 
laid  the  first  stone  ? 

The  Cure  of  Lourdes  had  one  day  asked 
the  Apparition  at  the  Grotto  to  cause  roses 
to  bloom  amid  the  frosts  of  February,  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  answered  him  in  the 
single  word:  "Penance!"  Running  along 
the  panelling  of  the  nave  of  the  chapel  is 
a  long  line  of  golden  heart >,  each  one  of 
which  records  some  of  the  words  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes;  and  just  above  the  grand  arch, 
at  the  entrance  of  this  side-chapel,  is  in- 
scribed the  very  word  which  Mary  spoke  in 
answer  to  the  request  of  the  Cure  of  Lourdes, 
and  which  was  so  painfully  realized  in  the 
life  of  the  holy  priest, — "Penance!"  The 
Cure  of  Lourdes,  conformably  to  this  decree 
of  Mary,  received  upon  his  shoulders  the 
burden  of  a  terrible  cross.  And  what  is  the 
subject  of  the  Station  painted  by  the  artist 
to  the  right  of  the  altar,  over  the  Gothic  arch 
leading  to  the  next  chapel  ?  It  is  the  Cyre- 
nean — the  man  carrying  the  Cross. 

At  the  altar  where  the  Abbe  Martignon 
had  just  celebrated  Holy  Mass,  the  mem- 
ories of  this  same  epoch  were  also  called 
up  under  a  thin  veil  of  allegory.  There  may 
be  seen  the  Saint  who,  amongst  all  the  le- 
gions of  the  Blessed,  best  represents  the  Seer 
of  Lourdes, — a  shepherdess  like  herself,  an 
innocent  child  of  our  Southern  countries,  of 
the  same  youthfulness,  and  speaking  the 
same  idiom, — the  pure  and  glorious  Ger- 
maine  Cousin  By  her  side  is  her  shepherd's 
crook,  and  on  her  head  is  the  hood  resem- 
bling in  form  as  well  as  in  name  what  is 


called  capuchon  in  Toulouse,  and  capulet 
among  the  Pyrenees.  "Of  all  my  lambs,"  Ber- 
nadette used  to  say,  "  I  love  the  smallest  the 
best."  At  Gcrmaine's  feet  stands  a  little  lamb. 
Behind  her  is  her  dog — symbol  of  Vigilance, 
Fidelity,  and  Strength — to  defend  the  shep- 
herdess and  her  flock  ;  and  this  triple  virtue 
recalls  the  energetic  pastor,  who  never  per- 
mitted unbridled  persecution  to  touch  the 
Child  of  Mary. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  after  the  de- 
mand for  roses,  Bernadette  returned  empty- 
handed.  But  see,  over  the  altar,  the  saintly 
shepherdess  now  has  her  apron  full  of  roses, 
and  her  virginal  hands  scatter  them  in  profu- 
sion before  her.  And,  as  roses  have  their 
perfume,  behold!  before  the  Altar  of  Sacrifice 
a  miracle  blooms,  embalming  all  souls,  and 
spreading  a  sweet  odor  to  the  memory  of 
the  Servant  of  Mary.  Long  ago  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  smiled,  as  a  promise  of  roses  after 
this  life,  in  the  season  of  eternal  springtime. 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  kept  the  promise 
which  her  smile  expressed.  Let  us  stop  here 
for  a  moment,  and  apply  the  cool  logic  of 
reason  to  this  fact  of  the  supernatural  order 
— to  this  mystic  symbolism. 

If,  in  restoring  health  to  Madame  Guerrier, 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  had  not  designed  that 
the  miracle  should  strike  all  minds,  and  with 
it  should  be  associated  the  memory  of  her 
servant,  is  it  not  evident  that  she  would  have 
chosen  another  moment  than  this  ninth  day; 
another  circumstance  than  this  last  Mass  of  the 
novena,  said  by  an  intimate  friend ;  another 
place  than  this  suggestive  chapel  ?  She  would 
certainly  have  chosen  another  time,  or  the 
Grotto,  or  the  Piscina,  Or  another  altar,  giving 
to  another  priest  the  privilege  of  saying  the 
Mass  at  which  the  miracle  would  take  place. 
But  it  seems  that  she  expressly  wished  that 
the  day,  the  place,  and  the  priest  should  in- 
dicate the  same  name,  and  give  the  answer  so 
urgently  solicited.  And,  under  the  action  of 
her  powerful  will,  all  the  details  of  the  event, 
echoing  and  reflecting  each  other,  proclaim 
the  same  truth. 

No!  no!  such  concordances, such  relations, 
are  not  the  fortuitous  workings  of  chance. 
These  delicate  harmonies,  these  details  so 
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carefully  and  happily  combined  by  Him  who 
directs  all  things,  mark  the  divine  Hand  as 
infallibly  as  the  mechanism  of  a  watch  and  the 
movement  of  the  hands  reveal  the  action  of 
the  maker.  These  circumstances  are  the  very 
language  of  God  speaking  to  men, — a  lan- 
guage at  the  same  time  clear  and  enigmatical, 
like  the  parables  which  He  at  one  time  spoke 
to  the  multitude  gathered  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  or  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem.  The  simple  soul  listens,  under- 
stands, and  adores.  "To  you,"  said  our  Lord 
to  His  disciples,  "it  is  given  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  not 
to  these.  They  have  eyes  and  they  see  not ; 
they  have  ears  and  they  hear  not."  Hence, 
in  presence  of  any  miraculous  fact,  any  direct 
act  of  divine  power,  it  is  necessary  to  see  and 
to  hear;  that  is  to  say,  to  examine  it,  and  to 
meditate  devoutly  upon  all  its  circumstances, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tion after  having  grasped  the  true  meaning. 

You  remember,  reader,  that  touching  pas- 
sage of  Genesis  which  relates  how  Eliezer, 
journeying  to  Mesopotamia  to  the  city  of 
Nachor,  to  seek  a  wife  for  the  young  Isaac, 
stopped  by  a  well  at  the  entrance  of  the  city. 
Then  he  raised  his  heart  on  high  and  uttered 
these  words : 

" '  O  Lord,  the  God  of  my  master  Abraham, 
meet  me  to-day,  I  beseech  Thee,  and  show 
kindness  to  my  master  Abraham.  Behold, 
I  stand  nigh  the  spring  of  water,  and  the 
daughters  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  will 
come  out  to  draw  water.  Now,  therefore,  the 
maid  to  whom  I  shall  say:  "Let  down  thy 
pitcher,  that  I  may  drink,"  and  she  shall  an- 
swer: "Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels 
drink  also":  let  it  be  the  same  whom  Thou 
hast  provided  for  Thy  servant  Isaac.  And  by 
this  I  shall  understand  that  Thou  hast  shown 
kindness  to  my  master.' 

"  He  had  not  yet  ended  these  words  within 
himself  and  behold  Rebecca  came  out,  having 
a  pitcher  on  her  shoulder;  .  .  .  and  she  went 
down  to  the  spring  and  filled  her  pitcher,  and 
was  coming  back,  when  Eliezer  presented 
himself  and  said: 

" '  Give  me  a  little  water  to  drink  of  thy 
pitcher.'  And  she  answered:  'Drink,  my 


lord.'  And  quickly  she  let  down  the  pitcher 
upon  her  arm  and  gave  him  drink.  And 
when  he  had  drunk  she  said :  '  I  will  draw 
water  for  thy  camels  also,  till  they  all  drink.' 

"  But  he,  musing,  beheld  her  with  silence, 
desirous  to  know  whether  the  Lord  had  made 
his  journey  prosperous  or  not.  And  after 
that  the  camels  had  drunk,  the  man  took 
out  golden  ear-rings  and  bracelets  of  great 
weight.  And  he  said  to  her :  'Whose  daugh- 
ter art  thou  ? '  And  she  answered :  '  I  am 
the  daughter  of  Bathuel,  the  son  of  Melcha, 
whom  she  bore  to  Nachor.' 

"  The  man  bowed  himself  down  and  adored 
the  Lord,  saying :  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
of  my  master  Abraham,  who  hath  not  taken 
away  His  mercy  and  truth  from,  my  master, 
and  hath  brought  me  the  straight  way  into 
the  house  of  my  master's  brother.'" 

But  by  this  perfect  conformity  between  the 
secret  prayer  of  his  soul  and  the  sign  de- 
manded, Eliezer  clearly  recognized  the  an- 
swer of  the  Lord  God,  and  the  favor  which 
his  master  Abraham  enjoyed. 

So,  too,  do  we  ;  for  the  God  of  the  past  is 

the  God  of  to-day.    He  is  called  eternal,  and 

now,  as  then,  He  answers  in  the  same  way  the 

cry  of  the  upright  heart  that  calls  upon  Him. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


An  Example  of  the  Power  of  the   Holy 
Name  of  Mary.* 


A  BOUT  eighty  years  ago  there  lived,  in 
r\  one  of  the  outlying  isles  of  Shetland,  a 
good,  simple  couple,  who,  although  brought 
up  in  heresy,  tried  to  serve  God  in  their  own 
way,  and  to  keep  His  Commandments  faith- 
fully. They  had  been  married  for  several 
years,  and  had  no  offspring  ;  but,  having  read 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  children  were 
often  the  fruit  of  prayers  and  vows,  they  re- 

*  The  priest  from  whom  we  have  received  the  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary  event  says  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  good  missionary  mentioned.  He 
is  still  living,  and  is  now  Pi  efect-Apostolic  in  the  Arc- 
tic regions.  Our  obliging  friend  states  further :  "  I  have 
often  spoken  to  one  of  the  men  who  acted  as  guide 
on  the  occasion  The  letter  from  which  I  give  an  ex- 
tract is  lying  before  me  at  this  moment." — ED.  A.  M. 
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solved  to  petition  Heaven  to  grant  them  a 
child ;  and  they  made  a  solemn  promise  to 
God  that  if  He  would  hear  their  prayer  they 
would  give  the  child  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Apostles,  if  a  boy,  and  if  a  girl,  they  would 
name  her  after  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus. 
God  rewarded  their  faith  and  confidence ;  in 
due  time  a  little  girl  was  born  :  according  to 
their  promise,  it  was  called  Mary. 

When  the  child  grew  up,  her  parents  taught 
her  to  fear  God  and  keep  His  Command- 
ments, informing  her  that  she  was  born  in 
answer  to  prayer,  and  had  been  named  Mary 
in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

After  the  death  of  her  parents,  Mary  en- 
tered the  married  state.  When  she  was  about 
forty  years  of  age  she  had  a  vision,  which  she 
often  related  to  people  who  came  to  see  her. 
She  thought  she  saw  a  mysterious  person 
enter  her  house  and  utter  these  words :  "  If 
you  wish  to  please  God,  you  must  become  a 
Catholic."  Having  given  this  admonition, 
the  supernatural  visitor  disappeared,  and  she 
saw  him  no  more. 

"Certainly,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  to 
please  God,"  she  said  to  herself;  "but  I 
know  nothing  about  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  there  is  no  priest  in  this  island ;  how 
can  I  become  a  Catholic?" 

Not  long  after  this,  it  happened  that  some 
travelling  merchants  from  Ireland  came  to 
the  island  to  dispose  of  their  goods.  They 
were  Catholics.  When  Mary  heard  this  she 
went  to  the  place  where  they  were  staying 
and  told  them  all  that  had  happened  to  her, 
and  asked  them  to  instruct  her  in  the  Catho- 
lic Faith.  The  more  she  learned  of  our  holy 
religion  the  more  anxious  she  became  to 
know  all  about  it;  she  publicly  professed 
that  she  would  be  a  Catholic,  and  nothing 
else,  and  sometimes  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell 
the  Protestant  ministers  that  their  doctrine 
was  false;  that  only  the  Catholic  religion  was 
true,  and  that  they  ought  to  embrace  it.  But, 
instead  of  following  her  advice,  they  laughed 
at  her,  and  people  began  to  think  that  she 
had  become  deranged. 

Thirty  four  years  passed  by,  and  God  was 
pleased  to  grant  her  another  favor.  "  God 
has  made  known  to  me,"  she  said,  "that  I 


shall  die  a  Catholic,  and  that  He  will  send 
me  a  priest,  who  will  reach  me,  notwithstand- 
ing many  difficulties,  and  give  me  the  Sacra- 
ments of  that  Church  before  He  calls  me 
out  of  this  world."  The  truth  of  this  was 
strangely  verified. 

The  minister  of  God's  goodness  was  the 
Abbe  Bernard,  who  writes,  under  date  Octo- 
ber 14,  1860,  as  follows:  ".  .  .  My  Superior 
sent  me  to  Lerwick,  chief  town  of  the  Shet- 
land Islands.  Shortly  after  my  arrival  word 
was  brought  to  me  that  this  poor  woman, 
now  eighty- four  years  old,  was  dying.  Pa- 
ralysis had  seized  upon  her,  and  had  deprived 
her  in  an  instant  of  the  use  of  her  tongue. 
Death  was  imminent.  I  hastened  without 
delay  to  the  help  of  this  favored  child  of 
Mary,  whose  wonderful  history  I  had  heard. 
But  with  the  beginning  of  the  journey  arose 
difficulties  which  increased  as  we  proceeded. 
A  guide  had  to  be  procured,  as  well  as  an 
interpreter.  Moreover,  people  said  to  me : 
'  What  is  the  use  of  going  ?  It  is  a  journey 
of  two  entire  days,  and  it  is  probable  that  she 
will  die  before  you  reach  her,  if  she  be  not 
already  dead ;  but  even  if  you  should  find 
her  alive,  she  will  not  be  able  to  speak  to 
you.  Besides  all  this,  how  are  you  to  gain 
admission  to  her  bedside?  her  friends  are 
all  Protestants,  and  naturally  averse  to  all 
that  is  Catholic.  It  is  a  useless  labor  and 
waste  of  time,  besides  the  possibility  of  being 
storm-stayed  in  a  desolate  and  almost  unin- 
habited district.'  These  and  similar  objec- 
tions were  offered  to  make  me  renounce  al- 
together my  intention,  or  at  least  to  postpone 
my  departure,  but  without  effect.  We  set 
out  on  our  journey,  after  placing  ourselves 
under  the  protection  of  God. 

"About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  we 
had  left  Lerwick,  a  severe  storm  began  to 
blow  over  the  island.  The  snow  fell  in  thick 
flakes,  and  in  a  short  time  the  roads,  indiffer- 
ent at  best,  became  impassable  The  horses 
which  we  rode  could  not  proceed,  and  we 
had  to  dismount  and  continue  our  journey 
on  foot.  The  violence  of  the  storm  increased, 
and  my  guides  declared  that  it  would  be  folly 
to  proceed  farther.  Accordingly  we  made  a 
halt  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  There 
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was  but  one  opinion  in  the  matter:  'We 
must  return ;  for  if  it  is  bad  here,  it  will  be 
infinitely  worse  farther  on.'  But  I  answered 
that  since  we  had  gone  so  far  we  might  still 
advance  a  little  farther,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  remonstrances,  I  decided  to  continue  the 
journey. 

"We  once  more  turned  our  faces  north- 
ward, and  succeeded  in  accomplishing  about 
sixteen  miles,  the  half  of  the  journey.  At  this 
point  we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  horses  in 
care  of  some  people  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, as  the  route  lay  over  steep  moun- 
tains and  marshland.  The  wind  had  lashed 
the  sea  into  waves  mountains  high,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  cross  over  the  narrow  voe 
or  bay  which  separated  us  from  the  opposite 
promontory;  and  thus  the  journey  was  in- 
creased many  miles,  as  we  had  to  double  a 
long  inlet  of  the  sea  to  reach  our  destination. 
For  hours  we  continued  on  our  way,  battling 
against  the  storm,  till  we  reached  our  jour- 
ney's end.  Oh,  how  grateful  I  was  to  God 
for  having  conducted  me  safely  so  far !  and 
earnestly  did  I  pray  Him  to  continue  His 
fatherly  protection,  and  guide  me  to  the  bed- 
side of  her  for  whose  sake  the  perilous  jour- 
ney had  been  undertaken. 

"When  I  presented  myself  at  the  door  of 
the  house  where  the  sick  woman  lay,  and 
announced  who  I  was.  and  the  object  of  my 
visit,  to  my  surprise  the  inmates  received  me 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  They  laid  before 
me  such  refreshments  as  the  place  afforded, 
and  prepared  a  cheerful  fire  to  warm  me  and 
dry  my  clothes.  They  told  me  that  the  old 
woman  was  still  alive,  and  that,  though  quite 
conscious,  she  could  not  speak.  I  desired 
them  to  announce  to  her  my  arrival.  As 
soon  as  she  heard  this  a  sudden  brightness 
seemed  to  illuminate  her  countenance,  and, 
as  if  some  unseen  hand  had  loosened  the 
strings  of  her  tongue,  she  recovered  at  once 
the  use  of  speech,  and  cried  out :  '  O  blessed 
Jesus !  I  thank  Thee  with  all  my  heart  for 
having  procured  me  this  grace,  which  I  have 
so  long  been  anxious  for,  and  which  Thou 
hadst  promised  me  ! '  Then,  assembling  to- 
gether the  astonished  members  of  the  house- 
hold, she  professed  before  them  all  that  she 


wished   to   die  a  member   of  the    Catholic 
Church. 

"  It  was  easy  to  give  her  the  necessary  in- 
struction, for  she  seemed  to  have  had  the  gift 
of  faith  infused  into  her  already.  I  baptized 
her  conditionally,  and  gave  her  the  Viaticum 
and  Extreme  Unction.  Great  was  her  joy 
when  all  this  was  accomplished,  and  during 
the  short  time  she  lived  she  ceased  not  to 
praise  and  bless  God  and  her  heavenly  pro- 
tectress, Mary,  for  the  unspeakable  favor 
granted  her.  She  took  my  hand  reverently 
within  her  own  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips, 
while  tears  of  gratitude  flowed  from  her 
eyes.  When  I  was  about  to  leave  her  she 
gave  utterance  to  sentiments  similar  to  those 
of  the  holy  old  man  Simeon :  '.Now  I  will 
die  in  peace,  because  my  eyes  have  seen  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord.' " 

Truly  the  hand  of  God  is  not  shortened, 
and  the  power  of  the  holy  name  of  Mary  as 
wonderful  as  ever.  What  favors  may  jwe  not 
expect,  if  we  are  devout  to  her,  since  so  small 
a  tribute  of  homage  procured  so  great  a  grace ! 


The  Holy  Wells  of  Ireland. 


Rev.J.  Healy,  D.J).t  in  "  The  Irish  Monthly." 

"The  holy  wells,  the  living  wells,  the  cool,  the  fresh, 

the  pure  ! 
A  thousand  ages  rolled  away,  and  still  those  fonts 

endure, 
As  full  and  sparkling  as  they  flowed  ere   slave  or 

tyrant  trod 

The  emerald  garden  set  apart  for  Irishmen  by  God." 

J.  D.  FRASER. 

THERE  have  been  holy  wells  and  sacred 
streams  in  every  country  and  in  every  age. 
Sometimes  amongst  pagan  nations  they  have  been 
the  object  of  idolatrous  worship ;  sometimes,  too, 
in  Christian  countries  they  may  have  been  unduly 
and  superstitiously  reverenced.  But  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  a  lawful  and  becoming  reverence  of  a 
religious  character  may  be  paid  to  those  sacred 
fountains  whose  waters  have  been  instrumental  in 
performing  miracles,  or  have  been  specially  sanc- 
tified by  the  Church's  use,  or  by  the  blessing  of 
some  great  saint.  There  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world  where  there  are  so  many  of  these  truly 
holy  wells  as  in  Ireland,  or  where  they  are  still  so 
much  reverenced  by  the  people.  We  propose  to 
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explain  the  origin  and  the  motives  of  the  religi- 
ous reverence  which  is  still  justly  due  to  the  holy 
wells  of  Ireland. 

Tertullian,  the  first  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  who 
flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  tells  us  that  the  element  of 
water  was  specially  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  who  "moved  over  the  face  of  the  waters." 
Not  only  amongst  the  Jews,  but  even  amongst 
pagan  nations,  the  living  stream  was  regarded  as 
the  most  fitting  symbol  of  spiritual  life ;  and  the 
purity  of  heirt  that  befits  the  ministers  aad  ser- 
vants of  God  was  fitly  typified  by  the  limpid  wa- 
ter whose  lustrations  cleansed  and  cooled  and  re- 
freshed the  bodies  of  the  worshippers.  So  God 
Himself  commanded  that  water  should  be  used  in 
the  legal  purifications  of  the  Jews  ;  and  a  brazen 
sea  of  pure  water  stood  within  the  court  of  the 
Temple  for  the  purifications  to  be  performed  by  the 
priests 

There  were,  moreover,  holy  wells  and  holy 
streams  in  Palestine.  Everyone  has  heard  of  the 
sacred  pool  of  Bethsaida,  where  our  Saviour  per- 
formed the  great  miracle  so  often  represented  in 
ancient  Christian  art.  St  John  (v.  2)  tells  us  that 
amongst  its  five  porches  "lay  a  great  multitude  of 
sick,  of  blind,  of  lame,  of  withered,  waiting  for  the 
moving  of  the  water.  And  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
descended  at  certain  times  into  the  pond,  and  the 
water  was  moved.  And  he  that  went  down  first 
unto  the  pond  after  the  motion  of  the  water  was 
made  whole  of  whatsoever  infirmity  he  lay  under." 
A  holy  well,  in  sooth  a  second  Lourdes,  of  mar- 
vellously miraculous  virtue,  which  not  even  a  Prot 
estant,  if  he  be  a  Christian,  can  safely  sneer  at. 

Then,  the  Jordan  was  pre-eminently  a  sacred 
stream,  for  its  waters  heard  the  voice  of  God,  "and 
came  down  from  above,  and  stood  in  one  place, 
swelling  up  like  a  mountain,"  so  that  they  were 
seen  from  afar,  until  all  the  people  passed  over 
through  the  channel  that  was  dried  up.  At  the 
word  of  the  prophet,  too,  the  same  stream  was 
filled  with  healing  efficacy,  so  that  when  the  leper 
Naaman  "went  down  and  washed  in  the  Jordan 
seven  times  according  to  the  word  of  the  man  of 
God,  his  flesh  was  restored  like  the  flesh  of  a 
little  child,  and  he  was  made  clean."  But  more 
than  all  was  the  Jordan  sanctified  when  our  Sav- 
iour Himself  stood  in  the  stieam,  and  John  the 
Baptist  poured  upon  His  Head  the  baptismal  wa- 
ters, that  gave  no  sanctity  to  Him,  but  were,  as  all 
the  Fathers  teach,  sanctified  forever  by  contact 
with  His  saving  Flesh.  In  after-times  a  large 
cross  was  erected  upon  the  spot,  a  great  monas- 


tery was  built  nigh  to  it,  and  pilgrims  from  every 
land  came  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  stream,  and  its 
waters  were  borne  over  all  the  earth,  and  were 
used  at  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  kings. 

Jacob's  Well,  near  Sichem  in  Samaria,  where  our 
Saviour  asked  the  drink  of  water  from  the  Samar- 
itan woman,  not  unnaturally  became  also  a  holy 
well ;  and  a  great  cruciform  church  was  built 
round  about,  so  that  the  well  was  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  church.  A  pilgrim  bishop,  Arculph'is 
by  name,  in  the  eighth  century,  saw  the  church 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  drank  of  the  waters  of  the 
well,  as  he  himself  told  our  great  countryman, 
Adumnan,  abbot  of  lona,  who  mentions  this,  as 
well  as  many  other  interesting  facts,  in  his  cele- 
brated tract  on  the  Holy  Places. 

There  were  many  circumstances  that  .combined 
to  lend  a  special  sanctity  to  the  holy  wells  of  Ire- 
land. In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  adult  baptism  was  almost  always  performed 
by  immersion.  Hence  we  find  that  a  baptistery 
was  nearly  always  constructed  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  great  cathedrals,  as  at  Con- 
stantinople, Rome,  Milan,  and  Ravenna.  These 
baptisteries  were  separate  buildings,  although  in 
connection  with  the  church,  and  were  frequently 
constructed  of  considerable  size,  and  elaborately 
ornamented.  In  the  inner  chamber  of  the  bap- 
tistery there  was  always  a  large  pool  of  pure  wa- 
ter, surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  with  two  or  three 
steps  ascending  and  as  many  descending  to  the 
water.  This  wall  was  again  surrounded  by  rows 
of  columns,  sometimes  of  richest  porphyry,  from 
which  depended  curtains  that  served  at  once  for 
the  purpose  both  of  ornament  and  propriety.  The 
catechumens,  on  the  great  festivals  of  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  descended  into  the  pool  in  batches, 
and  were  baptized  by  the  offi<  iating  minister. 
Standing  in  the  water,  almost  in  the  same  rostume 
a-  is  now  worn  by  bathers,  they  first  turned  to 
the  west,  the.  place  of  darkness,  and  solemnly 
renounced  Satan  ;  then  turning  to  the  east,  the 
throne  of  light,  and  stretching  out  their  hands  to 
Heaven,  they  made  solemn  profession  of  their 
faith,  and  were  then  baptized,  sometimes  by  im- 
mersion, and  sometimes  by  infusion,  in  the  Name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Now,  these  fonts  were  alway.->  .solemnly  bl 
before  use  with  prayer  and  invocation  and  insuf 
flation  of  the  minister  ;  and  the  waters  were  com- 
mingled '.vith  the  holy  chriMn.  Wo  are  informed, 
too,  that  it  was  a  common  belief  that  the  moment 
the  font  was  blessed  an  angel  of  God  came  down 
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from  heaven  to  purify  the  waters,  and  guard  them 
from  diabolical  profanation,  and  thus  he  became 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  holy  spot. 

But  the  font  was  not  the  only  sacred  fountain 
near  the  church  in  those  early  centuries.  In  the 
porches  of  the  larger  churches  there  were  cisterns 
of  water  for  the  use  of  the  faithful.  Such  a  basin 
was  erected  by  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  in  the  atrium 
or  porch  of  his  Church  of  St.  Felix.  This  foun- 
tain, too,  was  blessed  as  well  as  the  font,  and  had 
its  temporal  advantages,  as  well  as  spiritual  signif- 
icance. In  hot  countries,  especially,  it  was  a 
great  benefit  for  the  worshippers  who  sometimes 
travelled  long  distances  to  be  able  to  wash  the 
face  and  hands  and  feet,  especially  when  going 
to  partake  of  the  sacred  mysteries.  And  an  in- 
scription in  the  porch  reminded  them  that  they 
were  to  cleanse  their  consciences  by  penance,  as 
they  cleansed  the  face  with  water,  before  admission 
to  the  sacred  mysteries. 

St.  Patrick,  during  the  years  of  his  sojourn  in 
Gaul  and  Italy,  witnessed  these  observances,-  and 
knew  that  at  least  a  suitable  baptismal  font  was  a 
matter  of  obligation  wherever  it  could  be  had. 
But  when  he  came  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Ire- 
land there  were  neither  churches  nor  fonts  of  any 
kind;  yet,  of  course,  the  people  were  to  be  bap- 
tized, that  the  living  stones  of  the  spiritual  edifice 
might  be  ready  when  the  material  edifice  was 
built  to  receive  them.  VVe  know,  too,  that  the 
primitive  churches  in  Ireland  were  very  small, 
and  oftentimes  of  the  rudest  materials;  so  that 
baptisteries  of  the  continental  style  were  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  On  his  missionary  journeys 
in  this  country  the  Saint  found  it  necessary  to  act 
as  the  deacon  St.  Philip  did  with  the  eunuch  from 
Ethiopia,  and  baptize  his  converts  in  the  wayside 
wells  and  streams. 

We  can  easily  gather  from  the  early  lives  of  our 
great  apostle  how  he  usually  acted  on  these  occa- 
sions. When  the  converts  of  a  certain  district 
were  sufficiently  instructed,  he  selected  a  suitable 
site  for  the  future  church.  That  site  was  gener- 
ally near  a  well  or  stream  of  pure  water,  which 
might  serve  as  a  baptistery  for  the  new  congrega- 
tion. The  rude  little  church  of  stone  or  timber 
was  easily  built  by  willing  hands ;  and  when  the 
catechumens  were  instructed,  the  apostle  prepared 
to  baptize  them  in  the  well.  But  it  must  first  be 
blessed,  for  it  might  have  been  profaned  by  evil 
influences,  or  it  might  have  been  a  stream  which 
the  Druids  held  sacred  .to  their  gods.  It  was  then, 
of  course,  all  the  more  necessary  to  bless  it  by 
exorcism,  and  prayer,  and  invocation  of  the  Holy 


Spirit  of  God  ;  for  the  Church  nearly  always  thus 
blesses  whatever  is  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
divine  worship.  Then  the  catechumens,  as  they 
were  ready,  were  brought  in  batches,  made  to 
stand  up  to  their  knees  in  the  well,  or  stream,  and 
the  apostle  and  his  assistant  priests,  pouring  the 
living  stream  on  their  heads,  ransomed  them  from 
the  powers  of  darkness,  and  made  them  heirs  of 
the  kingdom  of  light.  And  undoubtedly  the 
stream  thus  blessed  by  St.  Patrick,  and  used  by 
him  and  by  succeeding  ministers  as  a  baptistery 
and  font  for  the  faithful,  became  in  very  truth  a 
holy  spring,  and  had  its  own  guardian  angel;  and, 
besides  its  sacramental  efficacy,  there  was  a  virtue 
in  its  waters  derived  from  the  prayers  of  the 
Church,  and  the  merits  and  prayers  of  the  great 
and  holy  men  who  sanctified  its  waters. 

There  are  several  incidents  narrated  in  the  lives 
of  the  early  Irish  saints  which  furnish  abundant 
proof  of  these  statements.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
stance, that  when  St.  Patrick,  having  crossed  the 
Shannon,  came  to  the  Royal  Palace  of  Rath 
Cruachan,  in  Roscommon,  where  the  daughters 
of  King  Leoghaire  were  being  educated^  as  he 
approached  the  palace  at  early  morning  he  met 
the  two  royal  maidens,  Fedelm  of  the  red  rose 
cheeks,  and  Ethna  of  the  golden  hair,  at  Clebach's 
Fountain,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Cruachan, 
where  they  were  wont  to  take  their  morning  bath, 
according  to  the  simple  customs  of  those  early 
days.  There  before  them  sat  the  saint,  a  "king- 
like  presence,  fronting  the  dawn  he  sat  alone," 
and  his  monks  stood  nigh  to  him.  The  wondering 
maidens  gazed  upon  the  venerable  stranger,  and 
questioned  him  much  as  to  who  he  was,  and  whence 
he  came,  and  what  king  he  served.  Then  Patrick 
told  the  lofty  message  which  he  bore,  and 
"As  he  spake,  the  eyes  of  that  lovely  twain 

Grew  large  with  a  tearful  but  glorious  light, 
Like  skies  of  summer,  late  cleared  by  rain. 

When  the  full-orbed  moon  will  be  soon  in  sight." 

At  the  same  moment  God  touched  their  hearts 
with  His  grace,  and,  believing  with  the  fulness  of 
a  perfect  faith,  they  were  baptized,  even  where 
they  stood,  by  the  margin  of  Clebach's  Fountain ; 
not,  however,  until  he  had  first  blessed  the  stream : 

"No  word  he  said, 
But  three  times  made  the  sacred  Sign  ; 

At  the  first,  men  say  the  demons  fled  ; 
At  the  third  flocked  round  them  the  Powers  divine." 

And  then  the  maidens  fair  were  robed  in  white, 
and  begged  the  Eucharistic  Bread  Divine,  and 
prayed  that  they  might  be  united  to  their  Spouse 
and  King  forever.  The  Saint,  as  was  the  custom 
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in  those  days,  gave  them  the  Holy  Communion 
after  the  baptism ;  and  lo !  the  flush  of  health 
faded  from  their  brows,  and  they  calmly  sank  to 
sleep  in  death,  and  side  by  side  at  Clebach  Well 
were  laid  to  rest.  But  their  souls  went  up  to 
heaven,  to  their  Saviour  and  King  ;  and  the  foun- 
tain became  one  of  the  holy  wells  of  Erin,  long 
celebrated  in  history  and  in  song. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


Catholic  Notes. 


It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  preparations  are 
already  being  made  in  California  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centenary  of  Father  Junipero  Serra, 
which  occurs  on  the  28th  of  August.  He  was  the 
apostle  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  established  mis- 
sions all  along  its  borders,  where  the  Indians  were 
first  taught  the  arts  of  civilization  and  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  ruins  of  these  vast  establish- 
ments excite  the  admiration  of  every  one  that 
beholds  them.  It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  old 
Church  of  San  Carlos,  in  Carmelo  Valley,  where 
the  remains  of  Father  Serra  repose,  as  the  most 
fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  apostolic 
man.  The  pastor  of  Monterey,  the  Rev.  Father 
Cassanova.  has  already  begun  work,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which  is  impeded  by  lack  of  funds.  We 
hope  all  our  readers  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  be 
numbered  among  the  contributors  for  the  preser- 
vation of  this  precious  reminder  of  the  early  Cath- 
olic missionaries  in  their  section.  Subscriptions 
may  be  sent  to  Father  Cassanova  at  Monterey ;  to 
Very  Rev.  Father  Adam,  Los  Angeles  ;  or  to  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Mora. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  McCloskey  has  pub- 
lished a  vigorous  protest  against  the  sale  of  the 
real  estate  of  the  Propaganda  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. "The  Sacred  Congregation  . of  the 
Propaganda,"  says  his  Eminence,  "was  instituted 
by  Pope  Gregory  XV,  in  1622,  to  direct  the  work 
of  foreign  missions  in  spreading  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  benefits  of  civilization.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Catholic  world  (our  own 
country  included)  are  at  this  moment  under  its 
beneficent  supervision  and  direction.  Among  its 
auxiliaries,  besides  the  famous  Polyglot  Press  for 
the  printing  of  bibles  and  liturgical  works,  is  the 
celebrated  Urban  College,  for  the  education  of 
missionaries  of  every  clime.  To  this  school  of 
theological  learning  the  American  Church  is  in- 
debted (to  speak  only  of  those  who  are  gone)  for 


such  names  as  the  late  Bishop  Lynch,  of  Charles- 
ton; Bishops  O'Connor,  of  Pittsburgh;  McMul- 
len,  of  Davenport ;  Rosecrans,  of  Columbus ; 
Archbishop  Wood,  of  Philadelphia;  Archbishops 
Kenrick  and  Spalding,  of  Baltimore, 

"Another  subsidiary  agency  of  Propaganda  in 
which  Catholics  of  this  country  have  reason  to  be 
specially  interested  is  the  American  College  in 
Rome.  The  spacious  buildings  forming  this  in- 
stitution were  purchased  by  the  Sacred  Congrega 
tion  of  the  Propaganda  of  the  Faith,  and  placed 
at  the  service  of  our  prelates  for  the  preparation 
of  candidates  for  the  sacred  ministry  At  present 
over  fifty  voung  levites  are  peacefully  pursuing 
their  studies  in  the  American  College.  By  the 
sentence  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  both  the  Ur- 
ban and  the  American  College  are  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  converted 
into  Italian  rentes. 

"There  is  not  even  a  pretext  that  the  property 
thus  threatened  with  confiscation  was  ever  the  fruit 
of  anything  but  the  lawful  and  voluntary  offerings 
of  pious  individuals.  It  is  in  no  sense  the  result 
of  Government  grants  or  bounty.  The  kingdom 
of  Italy  has  no  more  right  to  seize  upon  it  than 
the  United  States  would  have  to  appropriate  the 
funds  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  in  this  city, 
or  the  Methodist  Book  concern.  Both  are  corpo- 
rations and  legal  trusts  for  the  spread  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Gospel.  The  Propaganda  is  the  same." 

The  action  of  the  Italian  Government  is  an 
outrage  offered  to  the  Holy  See,  for  which  Catho- 
lics the  world  over  ought  to  rise  as  one  man  to 
demand  immediate  reparation. 


The  distinguished  Bishop  of  Peoria  was  an 
honored  and  welcome  guest  at  Notre  Dame  last 
week.  The  object  of  his  visit  was  a  lecture  to  the 
students  of  the  University,  whi^h  was  delivered 
in  Music  Hall  on  Wednesday  night.  He  was 
greeted  with  a  full  house,  and  his  learned  dis- 
course— on  the  subject  of  "  Modern  Physical  Sci- 
ence"— was  listened  to  with  eager  attention.  The 
presence  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ireland  was  an 
unexpected  pleasure  for  his  numerous  friends  and 
admirers  at  Notre  Dame.  The  amiable  prelate, 
who  is  chief  among  the  zealous  American  apos- 
tles of  temperance,  made  a  short  but  soul-stirring 
speech  at  the  conclusion  of  an  impromptu  enter- 
tainment given  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  vis- 
itors on  the  following  morning 


The  sixth  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII,  which  occurred  on  the  3d  inst.,  was 
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joyously  observed  in  Rome.  Mass  was  celebrated 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  by  the  Dean  of  the  Sacred 
College,  after  which  the  Holy  Father  gave  his 
benediction  to  the  assembly. 


We  learn  from  foreign  exchanges  of  the  con 
version  of  Baron  Meyer,  a  Calvinist  minister  of 
Switzerland,  and  his  wife.     They  were  received 
into    the   Church    by    his    Eminence    Cardinal 
Alimonda. 

Very  Rev.  Father  Beckx,  Superior-  Genera.1  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  began  his  ninetieth  year  on 
the  8th  of  February.  Though  so  advanced  in 
years,  his  mind  preserves  all  its  clear  ness,  "and  he 
is  quite  active.  During  the  thirty  years  and  up- 
wards that  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  he  has  seen  many  days  of  bitter  trial, 
but  also  many  that  were  pleasant  and  prosperous. 
We  join  with  the  numerous  friends  and  the  spiritual 
children  of  the  venerable  Father  in  hoping  that 
the  close  of  his  devoted  life  is  still  far  distant. 


The  Rev.  William  J.  Hamilton,  of  the  diocese 
of  Mobile,  whose  death  occurred  quite  recently 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
was  well  known  during  the  war  for  his  kindly 
ministrations  to  the  inmates  of  Andersonville 
prison,  in  recognition  of  which  he  was  presented 
with  a  testimonial  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. Father  Hamilton  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  was  about  fifty  years  of  age. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


It  is  stated  that  the  Holy  Father  has  given  or- 
ders for  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Innocent  III 
from  Perugia  to  Rome,  where  a  splendid  monu- 
ment will  be  erected  to  him.  The  remains  of 
Gregory  VII  will  also  be  brought  from  Salerno. 


The  Bishop  of  Burgos,  Spain,  having  con- 
demned a  newspaper  published  in  that  city,  the 
printers  refused  to  set  type  for  it,  so  that  it  was 
effectually  suppressed.  A  useful  lesson  may  be 
drawn  from  this  fact.  If  Catholics  were  all  firmly 
united,  we  could  thus  suppress  many  an  evil. 


By  favor  of  the  Holy  See,  the  Feast  of  St.  Pat- 
rick has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  double  of 
the  first  class  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  Fur- 
thermore, those  who,  after  having  confessed  and 
received  Holy  Communion,  visit  some  church  or 
public  oratory,  and  there  devoutly  pray  according 
to  the  mind  of  His  Holiness,  may  gain  a  Plenary 
Indulgence,  applicable  to  the  souls  in  purgatory. 


The  Catholic  Examiner,  of  Brooklyn,  in  an- 
swer to  one  of  its  correspondents,  states  that 
Lieut,  de  Long  was  "an  uncompromising  and 
fervent  Catholic ;  not  a  milk  and  water,  liberal 
Christian,  but  a  man  who  was  justly  proud  of  the 
'old  Church.'  We  have  seen  him  assisting  at 
Mass  frequently  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Barclay 
street,  New  York." 

The  fact  that  De  Long  married  a  Protestant 
accounts  for  his  being  buried  as  a  non-Catholic. 


New  Publications. 


THE  FESTIVAL  OK  THE  MOST  HOLY  ROSARY  AT 
THE  TOMB  OF  ST.  DOMINIC.  By  Miss  Rose  Howe, 
Author  of  "  Record  of  a  Suffering  Soul,"  etc.,  etc. 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana:  "AvE  MARIA"  Press.  1884. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Readers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,'*  and  many 
others,  know  that  the  name  of  the  late  lamented 
author  of  "The  Festival  of  the  Most  Holy  Ro- 
sary," etc.,  is  a. synonym  for  all  that  is  fervent 
in  faith,  earnest  in  religion,  tender  in  expression, 
and  graceful  in  style.  The  republication^of  this 
little  brochure,  in  pamplet  form,  is  most  oppor- 
tune at  the  present  time,  when  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  has  received  a  new  impetus  of  devotion 
to  the  Rosary  from  the  inspiring  call  of  the  Holy 
Father,  himself  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  beauti- 
ful chain  of  prayers  that  extends  a  golden  girdle 
around  the  whole  earth. 

From  beginning  to  end,  the  work  before  us  is 
the  outpouring  of  a  soul  filled  and  saturated  with 
the  love  of  God  and  His  Church,  to  a  degree 
wonderful  in  our  age  and  country,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  gifted  author  was  no  religious,  but 
in,  and  to  some  extent  of,  the  world.  Step  by 
tep  we  walk  with  her  into  the  holy  places,  seeing 
with  her  eyes,  hearing  with  her  ears,  thinking 
tier  thoughts,  and  feeling,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  her  marvellous  faith  and  zeal.  She  treads 
instinctively  the  footsteps  of  the  saints,  finding 
symbols  in  secret  places,  a  meaning  in  every 
sign ;  discovering  beauties  in  and  excuses  for 
things  which  other  Catholics,  but  halfhearted, 

e  blamed  and  deprecated.  Who,  after  finish- 
ing these  delightful  pages,  will  not  sigh  that  he 
might  not  have  been  privileged  to  spend  in  the 
past,  or  be  still  permitted  to  spend  in  the  future, 
iuch  another  happy  Festival  of  the  Hcjy  Rosary 
at  the  tomb  of  St.  Dominic,  who  by  prayer,  and 
prayer  alone,  conquered  the  world  ?  Would  that 
we  in  America  had  more  Catholic  writers  like 
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Miss  Howe,  too  early  lost, — joining  native  in- 
dependence and  straightforwardness  with  true 
Christian  frankness;  sublime  faith  with  energetic 
piety;  fine  intellectual  perceptions  with  sincere 
humility,— the  whole  so  permeated  with  an  ex- 
quisite taste,  spiritually  refined  and  purified,  that 
one  is  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  mind 
subserving  itself  to  religion,  or  the  soul  actuating 
and  elevating  the  mind.  Truly  may  it  be  said  of 
the  just  that  their  works  live  after  them. 

The   pamphlet   is  of  convenient   size,   neatly- 
printed  on  fine,  clear  paper,  with  tasteful  cover. 

Obituary. 


MR.    JAMES    REILLY. 

It  becomes  our  sad  duty  to  chronicle  the  demise  of 
this  estimable  Christian  gentleman,  which  took  place 
on  the  1 5th  ult ,  at  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Notre  D  me, 
Ind.,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter,  a  pupil  of  the 
institution.  Although  Mr.  Reilly  thus  died  away  from 
home,  out  of  the  bosom  of  his  family,  we  have  his 
own  words  for  it  that  nowhere  could  he  be  more  at 
home  during  his  last  illness  than  at  the  presbytery 
adjoining  the  fac-simile  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto, 
before  the  altar  of  whose  chapel  his  venerated  re- 
mains lay  until  their  removal  to  his  home  in  Savan- 
nah. His  brother,  writing  to  a  friend  at  Notre  Dame, 
says  :  "  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  had  it  been  left 
to  himself  to  have  chosen  a  place  to  die  other  than 
with  his  family,  that  place  would  have  been  St.  Mary's, 
of  which  he  was  always  so  delighted  to'speak;  and 
in  his  praises  of  the  institution  it  is  now  remembered 
by  us  that  he  said,  descriptively :  '  It  is  such  a  place 
as  one  would  like  to  die  in.'  In  our  grief  at  his  loss 
we  have  to  thank  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  divine 
blessing  vouchsafed  him  of  dying  such  a  beautiful 
and  happy  death  in  the  midst  of  such  holy  surround- 
ings." 

Mr.  Reilly  was  a  fervent,  practical  Catholic  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  A  friend  of  the  orphans,  a  benefactor  of  the 
poor,  he  was  blessed  in  life,  and  saw  death  approach 
without  fear.  His  memory  will  be  cherished  through- 
out his  generation. 

MRS.   MARV    AMER. 

The  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers  are  requested 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Mary  Amer,  who 
died,  fortified  with  all  the  consolations  of  Holy  Church, 
on  the  I4th  ult.  Her  life  was  replete  with  piety  and 
good  works,  her  hand  ever  open  to  the  poor  and  the 
orphan ;  whilst  fitted  to  grace  the  highest  circles  of 
society,  and  having  an  abundance  of  wealth  at  her 
command,  she  found  her  happiness  in  her  home  circle. 
Truly  may  her  afflicted  children  exclaim  with  the 
Prophet :  "  It  seems  the  whole  land  is  made  desolate !  " 

May  their  souls,  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  ! 


Uouth's  Department. 

Lost. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  TYBORNE,"  "THE  STONELEIGHS 
OF  STONELEIGH,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  III. 
LOW  murmur  ran  through  the 
crowd,  which  had,  of  course, 
by  this  time  collected.  When 
Death  comes  near  us,  so  near 
that  his  winding-sheet  touches  us 
as  he  passes,  we  feel  an  interest,  a 
sort  of  respect  and  pity  for  his  vic- 
tim, be  it  even  a  total  stranger.  All 
felt  moved  when  Marie's  body  was  lifted  by 
the  police  to  a  stretcher,  to  be  taken  to  the 
police  station. 

"The  child!"  said  some  one. 
."Bring  her  along,"  said  the  square-keeper, 
roughly,  to  hide  the  emotion  he  felt. 
"Poor  little  thing!"  cried  the  crowd. 
A  woman  came  forward  and  took  the  child's 
hand.     "  I  am  here,"  said  a  gentle  voice  in 
her  ear;   and  Marcelle's  face  brightened  as 
she  saw  her  little  companion.     One  hand  in 
that  of  Louise's,  and  one  in  that  of  the  kind 
woman,  and  the  child  followed  the  rapid  steps 
that  were  bearing  away  the  corpse.    She  was 
kept  in  the  police  station  while  the  body  was 
searched. 

No  trace  of  who  she  was  came  to  light: — 
no  papers,  no  address.  Fifty  francs  in  money ; 
the  linen  marked  with  initials  only.  Marcelle 
was  questioned,  but  in  vain.  She  said  her 
mother  and  she  had  been  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion with  her  father ;  but  she  knew  not  what 
station,  nor  where  he  was  bound  for.  What 
was  to  be  done  with  the  child? 

"  Is  there  anyone  here  who  will  take  charge 
of  her  for  the  moment?"  said  the  Inspector 
of  Police. 

"  I  will,  sir,"  replied  the  woman  who  was 
guarding  her.  But  before  she  had  time  to 
come  forward  a  little  figure  slipped  to  the  front 
of  the  Inspector's  desk  and  said :  "  I  will,  sir." 
A  burst  ot  laughter  from  the  crowd  greeted 
her. 
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"  You ! "  said  the  Inspector,  leaning  over  to 
see  the  little  creature. 

"Yes,  sir:  I  will.  I  am  Louise  Favrot, 
Rue  Baulon.  Mamma  is  a  herbalist,  opposite 
the  Square  Montholon. 

The  crowd  laughed  and  clapped. 

"  You  are  joking,"  said  the  Inspector. 

"  No,  sir :  indeed  I  am  not,"  said  Louise, 
indignantly.  "  Mamma  is  very  good  ;  she  is 
very  fohd  of  children.  We  lost  my  little  sis- 
ter six  months  ago,  and  I  am  sure  she  will 
be  glad  to  take  this  little  thing." 

"And  you  ?  "  said  the  Inspector,  address- 
ing the  woman  who  had  spoken  first. 

"  I  am  a  clear-starcher,  sir — a  widow  with- 
out children,  and  I  will  take  charge  of  the 
child ;  but  if  Louise's  mother  will  do  so,  she 
would  be  better  off  with  her  than  with  me. 
I  know  her  well ;  she  is  an  excellent  person." 

"Go  and  find  her,"  said  the  Inspector  to 
one  of  his  men. 

Madame  Favrot  soon  appeared,  quite  up- 
set at  hearing  her  daughter  was  at  the  police 
station,  the  last  place  in  the  world  to  which 
she  would  have  imagined  she  would  go. 

She  had  heard  of  the  death,  and  was  soon 
informed  of  Louise's  strange  proposition. 
She  leant  over  the  child,  who,  weary  of  cry- 
ing, had  fallen  asleep  in  the  arms  of  the  good 
laundress. 

"  Poor  little  darling!"  she  said;  "it  is  true 
that  she  is  very  like  my  little  Celena.  What 
a  curious  girl  you  are,"  she  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Louise,  "to  run  here  and  pick  up  this 
lost  baby !  I  should  never  have  dared  to  do 
it.  Children  beat  everything." 

"  Have  you  decided  ?  "  said  the  Inspector, 
impatiently. 

"  Yes,  sir :  she  shall  sleep  in  Celena's  bed 
to-night." 

After  the  usual  entries  had  been  made  in 
the  police  register,  Madame  Favrot  retired, 
carrying  Marcelle  in  her  arms.  Some  of  the 
men,  and  still  more  of  the  women,  tried  to  slip 
money  into  her  hand. 

"  Give  it  to  the  Inspector,"  she  said,  proudly : 
"  it  can  be  laid  by  for  the  little  one.  What  I 
do  I  can  afford  to  pay  for  out  of  my  own 
pocket." 

An  hour  afterwards  Marcelle  was  asleep  in 


Celena's  little  white  bed,  and  Louise  in  the 
bed  opposite.  The  latter  raised  herself  from 
time  to  time  to  peep  at  her  neighbor,  and 
make  sure  she  had  not  been  dreaming. 

"  This  is  all  very  well,"  said  Madame  Fav- 
rot ;  "but  what  are  we  going  to  say  to-mor- 
row when  she  wakes  up  and  asks  for  her 

mother?  " 

CHAPTER  IV 

On  the  morrow,  at  two  o'clock,  Simon 
Montfort  was  waiting  at  Havre  for  the  Paris 
train. 

The  train  came  in.  There  was  the  usual 
bustle,  then  the  passengers  gradually  melted 
away;  and  those  whom  Simon  sought  were 
not  there.  He  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes, 
and  flew  to  the  guard.  "  Had  you  in  the 
train  a  young  woman  and  a  little  girl  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  There  was  a  crowd 
of  women  and  little  girls." 

"A  woman  in  brown,  with  a  lovely  child  of 
four.  Have  you  had  any  accident  on  the 
way  ?  " 

"  Not  the  smallest." 

"  Were  they  obliged  to  get  out  anyhwere?" 

"  I  don't  know :  they  never  spoke  to  me. 
If  they  chose  to  get  out,  I  could  not  have 
helped  it."  And  off  ran  the  busy  official. 

"  When  does  the  next  train  from  Paris 
come  in  ?  "  he  asked  a  porter. 

"At  five  o'clock ;  and  don't  keep  hanging 
about  here,  man.  Be  off!  " 

Simon  departed.  "  They  have  missed  the 
train,"  he  said.  "  She  ought  to  have  tele- 
graphed." 

Then  he  rememebered  he  had  never  given 
his  wife  an  address. 

"  I  must  wait  till  five  o'clock ;  they  have 
missed  the  train, — just  like  women !  " 

At  three  o'clock  he  went  to  the  American 
agent  he  had  seen  in  the  morning. 

"Have  you  thought  well  over  it?"  said 
the  agent. 

"  Yes,  sir :  and  I  am  satisfied." 

"You  must  sail  at  three  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  mind  that !  " 

"  I  am  quite  ready,  sir." 

"  You  have  been  very  lucky.  A  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  and  a  commission  !  " 

"All  right.     I  am  contented." 
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"Anyway,  you  don't  look  half  as  contented 
as  you  did  thfe  morning." 

"  Because  I  have  been  to  the  station,  and 
my  wife  has  missed  the  train." 

"  Rubbish!  Why  that  happens  every  day. 
How  foolish  you  are !  You  had  better  en- 
gage your  berths;  mind  that!" 

"  I  have  done  that  already." 

"  Now,  mind  you  are  not  too  late,  because 
you'd  lose  your  passage  money,  and,  what  is 
far  worse,  lose  your  place ;  for  they  won't 
wait  a  day  longer  after  this  ship  gets  in ;  so 
there  must  be  no  drawing  back  now." 

"Very  well,  sir." 

"We  shall  meet,  then,  on  board,"  said  the 
agent.  "  I  shall  see  you  off.  Now  go  and 
find  your  wife,"  added  he,  laughing. 

Simon  departed,  and  wandered  about,  a 
prey  to  gloomy  thoughts,  till  five  o'clock. 

The  train  came  in,  but  brought  no  wife  or 
child  to  Simon.  In  a  fury,  he  dashed  off  a 
telegram  to  the  Paris  hotel,  giving  his  name 
as  Simon  only: 

"Why  did  not  the  lady  and  little  girl  follow  me  to- 
day?" 

Three  hours  later  the  answer  was  put  into 
his  hand: 

"The  ladv  you  refer  to  has  never  returned  here." 

Simon  fell  back  against  the  wall.  "  Never 
returned !  "  She  was  gone !  she  had  left  him ! 
she  would  no  longer  follow  his  fortunes ! 
In  an  agony  to  rest  somewhere,  to  escape 
from  the  curioXis  gaze  of  those  who  were  half 
inclined  to  think  him  mad,  he  hastened  on 
board  the  Canada.  He  took  possession  of 
his  cabin,  and  flung  himself  down  in  despera- 
tion. Marie  and  Marcelle  lost,  and  forever ! 
"Marcelle!"  he  cried;  "my  girl,  my  little 
girl !  She  had  no  right  to  take  her;  she  has 
robbed  me  of  my  child  !  " 

He  struck  his  head  against  the  wall ;  then 
he  flew  on  shore,  and  wandered  like  an  un- 
quiet spirit  round  the  station. 

"  No  more  trains  from  Paris,"  said  the  por- 
ters; and  presently  the  station  gates  were 
closed. 

Then  the  miserable  man  crept  back  to  the 
ship>  met  the  agent,  and,  with  a  heart  full  of 
pain,  fury,  and  despair,  took  leave  of  France. 


When  the  vessel  was  fairly  underweigh, 
Simon  shut  himself  into  his  cabin,  and  wept 
for  long  hours. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  morning  sun  rose  bright  and  shining, 
and  Marcelle  woke  from  her  sleep.  As  Ma- 
dame Favrot  had  foreseen,  her  first  cry  was, 
"Mamma!" 

The  poor  woman's  heart  sank  at  the  piteous 
sound.  "Ah!"  she  said  to  herself,  "I  would 
much  rather  have  my  little  one  lying  under 
the  grass  than  that  she  should  ever  be  like 
this  one, — lost ;  worse  than  an  orphan  ;  with 
no  other  refuge  than  a  stranger's  charity. 

"Come,  now,  darling!"  she  continued,  in 
tender  tones  ;  "mamma  has  only  gone  away 
for  a  little  while.  She  wants  you  to  get  up 
and  be  dressed." 

"Where  is  papa?"  asked  Marcelle. 

"Papa  is  not  here  either.  What  sort  of 
man  is  papa?" 

"You  don't  know  him !"  cried  the  child. 

"Why,  how  could  I : — he  went  away  yes- 
terday ?  " 

Marcelle,  being  puzzled,  was  silent. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  pursued  Madame. 

"Down  there — far  away;  in  the  train  all 
day,  and  then  it  is  there." 

Despairing  of  getting  information.  Madame 
encouraged  her  to  chatter,  and  that  was  not 
difficult.  She  played  about  full  of  fun,  but 
breaking  off  every  minute  to  say:  "Will  my 
mamma  be  coming  soon  ?" 

Presently  in  came  the  laundress..  "Where 
is  the  darling,  and  where  have  you  hidden 
Louise?" 

"Louise  is  in  the  shop,"  said  Madame; 
"business  cannot  be  neglected." 

"Has the  little  one  cried  much?"  said  the 
good  woman,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Not  a  tear  since  last  night.  She  is  ask- 
ing for  her  mother  every  minute,  but  she  is 
quiet." 

"Poor  little  angel!"  said  Madame  Jalen; 
"she  has  never  known  sorrow.  She  has  been 
a  petted  child,  surely." 

"  Indeed,  yes.    If  you  only  saw, 
so  soft  and  clean ;   and  her  Ijl 
silk,  so  well  cared  for.     SI 
child,  I  am  certain." 
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"Have  you  any  sisters?"  asked  Madame 
Jalen,  playing  with  Marcelle. 

"  No :  I  have  no  sisters ;  but  I  have  a  little 
cat,  all  white." 

"And  papa,  do  you  love  him  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes :  I  love  papa  dearly!  When  will 
mamma  come?" 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other  sadly. 
"I  ought  to  go  to  the  Inspector,"  said  Ma- 
dame Favrot.  "Can  you  mind  the  shop, — 
it  is  time  for  Louise  to  go  to  school?" 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Madame  Jalen. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


A  Blessed  Death. 


In  a  sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of 
Mary  Lisle  Phillipps  de  Lisle,  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Augustine,  a  Cistercian  monk  of  the 
Monastery  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  Charnwood 
Hills,  Leicestershire,  England,  a  most  im- 
pressive account  is  given  of  sweet  and  heav- 
enly music  which  was  heard  near  the  dying 
bed  of  this  pious  young  girl,  whose  patience 
and  devotion  during  her  illness  were  as  re- 
markable as  her  earthly  life  had  been  pure 
and  holy.  Miss  de  Lisle  was  the  daughter  of 
A.  P.  de  Lisle,  Esq.,  of  Garendon  Park.  Fa- 
ther Augustine  is  a  convert  and  was  for  many 
years  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"On  the  last  day  she  longed  much  for  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  but  it  was  not  thought 
good  for  her;  and  so,  when  reminded  of  our 
Saviour's  thirst  on  the  Cross,  she  offered  up 
her  own  thirst  in  union  with  His,  and  said 
she  would  ask  for  it  no  more.  Her  faculties, 
however,  continued  entire  and  clear  to  the 
end,  and  by  her  particular  request  indul- 
genced  prayers  were  recited  to  her,  that  she 
might  frequently  repeat  them.  Thus  her  life 
ebbed  softly  away ;  the  last  words  on  her  lips 
being  a  prayer  to  her  '  Sweet  Saviour  to  have 
mercy  upon  her.' 

"On  the  night  before  her  decease  (whilst 
she  was  receiving  with  devout  mind  the  last 
anointing  of  Holy  Church  to  prepare  her 
for  her  end)  there  was  heard  distinctly  and 
by  several  persons  the  sound  of  a  celestial 
chant  proceeding  from  her  chamber,  hymned 


by  no  earthly  voices.  Four  men — none  of 
them  Catholics — heard  the  chanting  three 
several  times.  They  all  agreed  in  their  con- 
viction as  to  whence  it  came :  that  it  was  from 
the  chamber  of  the  dying  child.  The  third 
time  it  was  so  loud  that  they  could  distin- 
guish, as  it  were,  the  several  voices  that 
blended  in  this  celestial  harmony,  some  of 
which  sung  the  treble  notes,  while  others 
took  the  deeper  parts.  The  character  of  the 
music  was  indescribably  beautiful ;  and  one 
of  the  men  declared  that  the  style  of  it  was 
exactly  .like  that  of  the  solemn  Plain  Chant 
used  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  hear  there.  They  described  the 
chanting  as  having  no  air  in  it  that  they  could 
carry  away ;  but  the  effect  was  solemn  and 
beautiful  beyond  expression.  They  supposed, 
at  the  moment,  that  it  was  some  service,  ac- 
cording to  the  Catholic  rites,  which  was  being 
sung  in  the  sick- chamber  by  the  priest  and 
his  attendants.  When  they  heard  it,  there- 
fore, they  were  not  surprised  at  thersound, 
except  that  its  beauty  exceeded  that  of  any 
religious  service  they  had  ever  heard ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  following  morning,  at  the 
breakfast  hour,  when  relating  what  they  had 
heard  to  the.ir  fellow-servants,  and  being  then 
informed  that  there  had  been  no  service 
chanted  in  the  sick-room,  that  the  conviction 
flashed  upon  them,  as  upon  all  to  whom 
these  facts  have  been  since  related,  that  the 
chanting  proceeded  from  heavenly  spirits  and 
departed  saints,  who  had  come  hither  on  an 
errand  of  mercy,  to  hedge  round  the  dying 
bed  of  the  departing  child." 


ST.  PETER'S  Church  in  Rome  is  the  largest 
and  grandest  temple  of  divine  worship  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  "the  most  glorious  structure 
ever  applied  to  the  use  of  religion."  It  stands 
upon  the  site  of  Nero's  circus,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  city.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  as  are  most  of  the 
great  Cathedrals  of  Europe.  According  to 
the  most  reliable  figures,  its  extreme  length 
is  over  700  feet,  the  greatest  width  500  feet, 
and  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross  448 
feet.  The  entire  building  covers  an  area  of 
more  than  five  acres. 
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Legend  of  the  Moes-Rose. 


BY    ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 


CHE  forty  days  of  fast  and  prayer  were  done, 
Forth  from  the  desert  came  the  Holy  One ; 
Weary  and  worn,  His  way  through  forest  shade 
He  took,  where  moss  its  velvet  carpet  made. 

All  nature  knew  its  Master,  as  we  read : 
Of  fragrance  rare  each  blossom  gave  its  meed ; 
The  morn  had  lent  new  glory  to  the  trees,— 
The  songs  of  birds  made  vocal  every  breeze. 

The  way  was  long,  and  fierce  the  desert  heat ; 
Inflamed  and  swollen  were  those  weary  Feet ; 
To  them  the  moss  was  grateful ;  Jesus  stayed, 
The  while  a  murmur  through  the  mosses  played. 

"  O  Lord,  our  God !   Creator,  Master  Thou ! 

Unto  Thy  will  full  cheerfully  I  bow; 

But  I,  for  aye  in  dull  and  sad  array, 

No  flower  can  show  to  greet  Thee  on  Thy  way. 

' '  Each  thing  that  grows  doth  lend  to  Thee  its  balm ; 
With  beauty,  mutely  joins  the  accents  calm 
Of  Nature,  speaking  forth  her  Master's  praise  ;— 
No  heart  I  cheer,  no  mind  to  Thee  upraise." 

As  murm'ring  thus,  forth  from  the  sombre  green, 
Fair  flowers  sprang  in  all  the  dazzling  sheen 
Of  springtime  freshness,  scented  like  the  rose 
That,  fading,  with  the  waning  summer  goes. 

For  Jesus  blessed  the  moss  that  cooled  His  Feet : 
"  Lo,  for  the  good  thou  dost  to  Me,  'tis  meet 
Henreforth  Earth's  fairest  flow'r  shall  bear  thy 


name. 

He  ceased,  passed  on  His  way. 
down 


The  moss  bowed 


Abashed,  that  it  had  dared  to  breathe  such  prayer. 
But  since  that  time  the  rose  of  all  most  fair 
Has  borne  its  name ;  for  so  the  legend  goes 
How  Jesus  gave  to  earth  the  sweet  moss-rose. 


The  Novena  of  the  Cure  of  Algiers. 


KY    HENRY   LASSERRE. 


(CONCLUSION.) 
CHAPTER   III— (Continued). 

UR  LADY  OF  LOURDES,  in- 
voked under  the  circumstances  we 
have  related,  had  bestowed  a  com- 
plete favor.  Madame  Guerrier  was  perfectly 
cured.  She  had  prayed  to  obtain  the  favor. 
She  now  prayed,  to  return  thanks  for  it. 
Then  she  arose,  calm  and  recollected,  without 
the  least  trace  of  physical  or  moral  excite- 
ment, but  all  radiant  from  the  divine  contact. 
And,  turning  to  her  husband,  she  said:  "My 
dear,  give  me  your  arm.  Let  us  go  down." 

M.  Guerrier  could  not  believe  all  that  had 
taken  place  before  his  eyes.  It  seemed  to 
him  like  a  heavenly  dream.  And  his  inde- 
scribable joy  was  clouded  by  the  fear  that  this 
beautiful  dream  would  vanish.  In  his  perplex- 
ity he  made  a  sign  for  the  porters  to  come. 

"No,  no!"  said  the  Abbe  Martignon,  re- 
calling him  to  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the 
miracle.  "  Let  her  walk." 

And  then,  though  still  trembling  with  fear, 
M.  Guerrier  offered  her  his  arm.  She  took 
it,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  pressed  it  for 
a  moment.  This  silent  act  expressed  better 
than  words  all  the  memory  of  past  suffering 
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and  the  immensity  of  present  happiness — the 
happiness  of  husband,  of  mother,  of  children, 
and  of  the  whole  family,  of  whom  at  that  mo- 
ment she  was  thinking.  From  these  two 
hearts,  that  beat  as  one,  there  went  forth  to 
God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  a  cry  of  the  deep- 
est gratitude. 

Madame  Guerrier  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  chapel  and  crossed  the  lower  part  of  the 
nave  of  the  church.  The  pilgrims  from  Mar- 
seilles were  chanting  the  praises  of  the  power 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  without  a  thought 
that  by  their  side,  in  a  little  chapel,  amid  the 
silence  of  a  Low  Mass,  this  power  had  been 
strikingly  manifested. 

On  leaving  the  Basilica,  the  cured  paralytic 
descended  with  ease  the  twenty-five  stone 
steps  of  the  main  entrance,  at  the  foot  of 
which  stood  their  carriage.  The  coachman 
looked  in  astonishment  and  remained  mo- 
tionless ;  but  on  a  sign  from  M.  Guerrier  he 
approached  the  carriage  and  opened  the  door. 

"  No,"  said  Madame  Guerrier.  "  I  wish  to 
go  to  the  Grotto." 

"Yes:  certainly,"  replied  her  husband.  "We 
will  go  in  the  carriage." 

"Not  at  all.  I  want  to  go  on  foot,  leaning 
on  your  arm." 

The  Abbe  Martignon  whispered  to  M. 
Guerrier.  With  his  almost  extinct  voice  he 
uttered  these  words  of  faith  :  "  She  is  cured. 
Let  her  walk." 

And  so  they  did.  Together  they  descended 
the  winding  paths  of  tjie  Rue  Peyramale  to 
the  Grotto.  Before  the  altar  in  the  Basilica 
she  had  made  her  first  thanksgiving ;  at  the 
Grotto,  before  the  statue  of  Mary,  she  made 
her  second.  Without  support  or  assistance 
of  any  kind  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  pros- 
trated herself.  Then  she  arose,  drank  a  glass 
of  the  water  of  the  miraculous  spring,  and 
went  to  the  Piscina  into  which  the  sick  are 
plunged.  Though  cured,  she  wished  to  be 
plunged  therein;  and  her  whole  being  re- 
ceived new  strength  and  vigor.  She  insisted 
upon  walking  back  to  the  city.  Their  car- 
riage went  en  slowly  before  them.  About 
half-way  on  their  return,  the  Abbe  Martignon 
asked  mercy,  not  for  her,  but  for  himself. 

?'  Madame,"  he  said,  "  I  beg  of  you  not  to 


go  so  fast.  You  are  cured,"  he  added,  smil- 
ing; "but  I  am  not;  and  I  must  confess  that 
I  cannot  walk  any  farther.  Out  of  charity 
for  me,  let  us  get  into  the  carriage." 

"  Willingly,"  she  replied ;  and  with  a  light 
step  she  entered  the  vehicle. 

They  drove  through  Lourdes ;  but  after 
going  a  little  beyond  the  old  church,  they  sud- 
denly left  the  main  road  and  turned  through 
the  Rue  de  Langelle.  Had  the  driver  lost 
his  way?  No:  on  the  contrary,  he  had  taken 
the  right  road.  He  was  obeying  the  orders 
of  Madame  Guerrier,  and  stopped  at  the  place 
she  indicated. 

Madame  Guerrier  alighted,  with  her  hus- 
band and  the  former  Cure  of  Algiers ;  and, 
descending  an  old  and  steep  wooden  stair- 
way, they  entered  the  crypt  of  an  unfinished 
church.  There  was  a  grave  marked  by  a  sim- 
ple stone.  She  dipped  her  fingers  in  a  holy- 
water  font,  and  with  a  laurel-branch  which 
lay  there  she  sprinkled  some  drops  over  the 
tomb.  Then  she  knelt  and  prayed  overjthe  re- 
mains of  the  Servant  of  Mary — the  Cure  Pey- 
ramale. And  this  was  her  third  thanksgiving. 

During  the  week  that  followed  the  death  of 
Mgr.  Peyramale  no  pilgrimage  had  appeared 
in  the  mourning  city.  It  was  on  this  very 
day,  this  day  of  glory  and  triumph,  that  the 
first  pilgrimage,  that  of  Catholic  Marseilles, 
came  to  pray  before  this  tomb.  On  the  day 
before,  it  had  made  its  entrance  into  Lourdes, 
headed  by  the  banner  of  Our  Lady  of  Protec- 
tion ;  and  now  the  first  crown  from  a  distance 
laid  upon  this  sepulchre  bears  the  very  date 
of  the  miracle  just  related: 

THE  MARSEILLES  PILGRIMS. 
SEPTEMBER  16,  1877.* 

Accompanied  by  their  friend,  the  Canon 
Martignon,  M.and  Madame  Guerrier  at  length 

*  Inaugurating  their  processions  by  an  act  -of 
gratitude  towards  the  great  Servant  of  Mary,  the  pil- 
grimages arriving  at  Lourdes  at  this  time— such  as 
those  from  Tours,  Rouergue,  Piedmont,  Villefranche, 
etc., — passed  by  the  tomb  of  the  Cur6  of  Lourdes  on 
going  from  the  parochial  church  to  the  Grotto ;  and, 
conformably  to  the  canonical  prescriptions,  they  there 
recited  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  Fearing  lest  a 
premature  devotion  might  be  paid  to  the  Cur6  of 
Lourdes,  Mgr.  Jourdan,  then  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  ob* 
jected  to  this  route  of  the  pilgrimage, 
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returned  to  their  lodgings  in  M.  Lavigne's 
house,  where  the  invalid  had  arrived  on  the 
evening  before,  the  victim  for  many  years  of 
an  incurable  paralysis.  What  was  the  joy 
and  astonishment  of  their  hosts!  It  seemed 
to  them  that  a  blessing  had  come  upon  their 
house.  With  what  emotion  did  they  listen 
to  the  recital  of  all  that  had  occurred !  And 
well  they  understood  the  marvellous  coinci- 
dences that  gave  to  this  miraculous  event  its 
peculiar  characteristic. 

"  Madame,"  said  M.  Lavigne,  after  he  had 
heard  all,  "do  you  know  where  you  are — 
to  what  place  Providence  has  led  you  ?  Do 
you  know  this  house,  which  but  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  you  left  completely  paralyzed,  and 
to  which  you  now  return  perfectly  cured?" 

"No:  I  do  not,"  she  replied,  with  a  look  of 
astonishment 

"You  are  in  the  house  which  was  once  the 
presbytery  of  the  Cure  of  Lourdes,  at  the 
time  of  the  apparitions.  You  occupy  the 
room  where  the  Cure  Peyramale  interrogated 
Bernadette  for  the  first  time,  and  where  he  re- 
ceived from  her  lips  the  orders  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin." 

At  this  crowning  coincidence,  at  this  last 
ray  of  light  upon  the  action  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  His  will  in  these  events,  a  thrill 
ran  through  the  little  group.  All  were  silent 
and  buried  in  thought. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

I. 

M.  and  Madame  Guerrier  remained  some 
days  at  Lourdes.  They  did  not  wish  to  hurry 
off  with  the  benefit  received  ;  they  preferred 
to  remain  as  long  as  possible,  and  return 
thanks  in  the  place  where  they  had  received 
the  heavenly  favor. 

At  length  they  set  out  upon  their  return 
to  St.  Gobain,  the  paternal  home.  The  jour- 
ney was  made  quickly  and  without  fatigue. 
A  letter  from  M.  Guerrier,  which  we  have 
still  in  our  possession,  contains  details  which 
we  must  present  with  all  their  refreshing  in- 
terest. 

"  How  can  I  describe,  even  briefly,"  he 
writes,  "the  great  astonishment  of  my  dear 
wife's  eldest  brother,  Hector  Biver, — who 
awaited  us  at  the  station  in  Paris — when  he 


saw  his  sister  descend  alone  from  the  car, 
take  his  arm,  and  walk  with  him  to  the  car- 
riage ;  or  his  complete  amazement  when  we 
reached  his  house,  and  she  ascended  the 
stairs  to  her  apartment  without  effort  or  as- 
sistance ;  or  the  wonder  and  the  tearful  eyes 
of  the  servants  who,  but  ten  days  before,  had 
so  carefully  carried  my  poor  Justine  up  and 
down  these  same  stairs  ? 

"  The  next  day  we  were  at  Chauny.  Her 
younger  brother,  Alfred  Biver,  Director  of 
the  Manufactory  of  Saint  Gobain,  awaited  us 
at  the  station,  full  of  anxiety  and  disquiet ; 
for,  in  spite  of  letters  and  despatches,  he 
could  not  believe.  Vainly  was  he  forewarned. 
What  was  his  surprise  when  my  beloved  wife 
rushed  into  his  arms, — a  surprise  from  which 
he  could  not  recover,  and  which  drew  forth 
from  him  repeated  exclamations  during  the 
whole  time  it  took  us  to  make  the  fourteen 
or  fifteen  kilometres  *  between  Chauny  and 
Saint  Gobain!  We  travelled  quickly;  sparks 
flew  from  the  horses'  feet ;  we  made  all  haste 
to  reach  home.  And  yet  the  way  seemed  so 
long! 

"  At  last  home  was  seen !  We  arrived. 
It  was  then  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Our 
whole  family  were  there  assembled, — old  and 
young,  sisters,  sisters-in-law,  nephews  and 
nieces,  and  our  own  dear  children  They  were 
there,  all  gathered  at  the  gate,  with  hearts 
filled  with  joy,  eager  to  see,  to  convince  them- 
selves, to  drink  in  with  long  draughts  all  the 
happiness  with  which  we  were  inundated. 

"  Ah  !  when  they  saw  their  mother,  their 
aunt,  their  sister,  alighting  alone  from  the 
carriage  and  advancing  towards  them,  it  was 
a  picture  which  no  human  brush  could  paint. 
What  joy!  what  tears!  what  embraces! 
Justine's  mother  was  there,  unable  to  release 
from  her  embrace  the  daughter  whom  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  had  restored  to  her  love. 

"  Restrained  by  his  eighty-three  years,  the 
aged  father  had  remained  in  his  room,  a  few 
steps  up.  We  ascended ;  all  the  members  of 
the  family,  forming  our  cortege  of  honor, 
filled  the  stairway.  On  the  threshold  of  his 
cabinet,  the  venerable  octogenarian  was  stand- 

*  About  nine  miles. 
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ing,  his  hands  trembling  more  from  happi- 
ness than  old  age,  his  noble  face  bathed  in 
tears.  He  opened  his  arms  and  said  :  '  My 
daughter ! ' 

"Madame  Guerrier  knelt  down:  'Father,' 
she  said,  'you  blessed  me  when,  sick  and  in- 
curable, I  set  out  for  Lourdes.  Bless  me 
now,  that  I  have  returned  miraculously  cured, 
as  you  have  already  learned.'  The  opened 
arms  were  closed  and  extended  over  the  head 
of  my  dear  Justine  ;  then  they  opened  again, 
and  she  wept  upon  the  bosom  of  her  father. 

"And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
our  perfect  happiness,  it  happened  that  this 
very  day  was  the  Festival  of  St.  Justine — the 
feast-day  of  her  who  was  thus  returning  home 
so  triumphantly.  And  what  a  joyful  festival 
we  celebrated ! 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  The  family  had  its 
part:  the  Church  should  have  hers.  The  zeal- 
ous and  excellent  Cure  of  Saint  Gobain,  the 
Abbe  Poindron,  had  asked  and  obtained  from 
the  Bishop  of  Soissons  permission  to  cele- 
brate a  Solemn  Benediction  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  incomparable  favor  we  had  obtained. 
So  on  the  next  day  we  went  to  the  parish 
church.  An  immense  concourse,  moved  and 
astonished,  but  recollected,  followed  us.  The 
bells  rang  out  in  full  peal,  and  the  church 
was  filled  as  on  the  greatest  solemnities. 
The  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  over- 
looked the  assembly.  Before  this  blessed 
image  a  place  had  been  prepared  for  her 
whom  Mary  had  deigned  to  cure.  The  priest 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  briefly,  and  without 
comment,  related  the  great  event  which  had 
given  occasion  to  this  ceremony.  Afterwards, 
some  young  girls,  in  white  dresses  and  veils, 
took  and  carried  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  and  a  procession  was  formed.  After 
the  statue  of  our  heavenly  Benefactress,  my 
dear  wife  and  myself  walked — while  canti- 
cles were  enthusiastically  sung,  and  the  trium- 
phal sound  of  the  organ  filled  the  church  — 
through  the  dense  crowd  of  the  faithful,  all 
of  whom  were  in  tears.  Then  the  grand  Te 
Deum  resounded:  God  was  on  the  altar!" 

What  could  we  add  to  this  letter?  If  earth 
has  such  feasts  what  must  be  the  festivals  of 
paradise  ? 


II. 

We  would  wish  to  stop  in  our  recital  here, 
and  leave  the  soul  of  the  reader  basking  in 
the  splendor  of  Heaven.  But  here  upon  earth 
there  is  no  light  without  shadow,  and  truth 
constrains  us,  in  order  to  complete  this  history, 
to  turn  our  eyes  now  upon  a  more  gloomy 
horizon 

In  the  same  letter  from  which  we  quoted 
the  above  long  extract,  M.  Guerrier  spoke  of 
the  Abbe  Martignon.  "We  shall  never  for- 
get," he  said,  "that  my  dear  wife's  cure  was 
the  response  he  had  asked  the  Blessed  Virgin 
to  make  to  him  through  the  medium  of  the 
saintly  Cure  Peyramale.  We  are  praying  ever 
since  for  the  restoration  of  his  health, — for 
his  own  cure.  We  wish  that  our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  would  come  to  our  help  and  return 
a  hundredfold  what,  with  priestly  charity,  he 
had  so  generously,  and  not  in  vain,  transferred 
to  Madame  Guerrier.  We,  all  of  us  together, 
ask  this  of  our  powerful  Mother;  -dnd  God 
knows  that  into  our  prayer  we  throw  all  the 
warmth,  all  the  gratitude  of  our  hearts ! " 

In  the  midst  of  her  happiness,  Madame 
Guerrier  was  sometimes  troubled  by  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  remorse. 

"  Poor  Abbe  Martignon  !  "  she  said  to  us; 
"  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  stolen  his  cure." 
And  her  face  was  clouded  with  a  look  of 
sadness. 

"  No,  Madame :  in  receiving  the  gift  of 
God  you  have  not  stolen  the  treasure  of  any 
one.  Our  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother 
have  disposed  of  everything  for  their  own 
glory ;  perhaps,  also,  for  the  glory  of  one  of 
their  servants,  and  certainly  for  the  good  of 
all.  You  have  received  a  great  grace,  and 
not  without  tears  have  we  related  it;  but 
believe  it,  the  greatest  grace  is  that  which 
has  been  accorded  the  priest  of  whom  you 
speak,  since  it  has  been  given  to  him  to  rise 
to  such  sublime  heights  by  his  act  of  self- 
denial  and  devotedness, — since  it  has  been 
given  him  to  resemble  in  this  respect  his 
Divine  Master,  who  said  in  His  Gospel,  and 
showed  by  His  own  example,  that  there  is 
no  greater  charity  than  to  give  one's  life  for 
one's  friends.  The  good  Samaritan  succored 
the  wounded ;  the  good  shepherd  sacrifices 
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himself  for  his  sheep.     Be  grateful,  but  have 
•no  regrets.     He  has  chosen  the  better  part." 

Some  weeks  later,  the  Abbe  Martignon 
left  Lourdes,  no  longer  the  home  of  his 
friend,  the  Servant  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Too  sick  to  follow  the  desire  of  his  heart,  to 
cross  the  Mediterranean  and  rejoin  his  Arch- 
bishop on  African  soil,  he  went,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  to  seek,  in  the  climate  of 
Hyeres,  a  prolongation  of  the  mild  days  of 
autumn.  "May  the  breezes  of  the  sea  be 
soft  and  gentle  for  him!"  we  prayed  to  God. 
"  May  the  sun  shed  its  mild  and  refulgent 
light  for  him  !  "  * 

III. 

What  was  to  happen  was  not  slow  in  be- 
ing brought  about.  God  does  not  defer  long 
the  recompense  due  to  his  servants.  Winter 
passed,  and  the  Abbe  Martignon,  suffering 
still  more,  left  Hyeres  and  went  to  reside  with 
friends  at  Poitiers.  Every  day  at  a  neighboring 
church  he  celebrated  the  divine  mysteries. 

"  I  am  here,"  he  wrote  to  us,  "  like  a  bird 
on  a  branch, — awaiting  the  moment  it  may 
break."  It  did  break,  and  the  soul  took  its 
flight  towards  the  eternal  heavens. 

Eight  months  and  a  half  after  the  cure  of 
Madame  Guerrier,  on  the  2/th  of  May,  1878, 
about  3  or  4  oclock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Abbe 
Martignon  was  seized  with  violent  chills.  He 
was  not  slow  to  understand  that  this  was  a 
last  warning. 


*  Alas !  whilst  he  sought  in  these  southern  climes 
a  little  relief  tor  his  body,  our  friendly  hand  inflicted 
upon  his  soul  the  most  sensible  and  the  most  cutting 
sorrow,  by  publishing  this  recent  episode  of  his  life,  as 
Providence  had  permitted  us  to  know  it  in  its  most 
secret  details. 

Were  we  right  or  were  we  wrong  in  doing  this  vio- 
lence to  his  humility  and  publishing  a  recital,  the  truth 
of  which  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  ?  It  appeared 
to  us,  and  we  believe  yet,  that,  superior  to  personal 
and  every  other  consideration,  Truth  has  a  perma- 
nent right  to  be  made  known  for  the  good  of  souls. 

In  asking  silence  of  us,  the  good  Abb£  Martignon 
was  following  the  words  of  our  Lord  :  "  Let  not  thy 
left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  giveth.  Let 
thy  good  works  be  done  in  secret."  And  we,  in 
divulging  the  secret  of  the  right  hand,  and  refusing 
to  hide  the  light  under  a  bushel,  obeyed  that  other 
command  :  "  Let  your  light  shine  before  men,  thai, 
seeing  your  good  works,  they  may  glorify  your  Fa- 
ther, who  is  in  heaven." 


Magister  adest  et  vocat  te.  "  Mary,"  said 
Martha  to  her  sister,  "the  Lord  is  here  and 
calls  for  thee."  Just  as  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  the  priest  of  the 
Lord  bowed  his  head  :  his  eyes  closed  upon 
earth,  to  open  again  in  the  country  of  never- 
ending  brightness,  whose  Sun  never  sets. 

Thus  lived,  thus  died,  the  second  friend  of 
Mgr.  Peyramale.  Like  the  Abbe  Lafont  on 
the  day  after  the  obsequies  of  the  Servant  ot 
Mary,  the  Abbe  Martignon  entered  into  eter- 
nal life  through  the  portals  of  devotedness, 
charity  and  sacrifice.  The  inscription  placed 
on  the  tomb  of  the  master  applies  also  to  the 
two  disciples  :  Zelus  comedit  cos.  Love  had 
consumed  them. 

May  all  three  rest  in  peace !  And  if,  as 
we  fondly  hope,  God  has  received  them  into 
glory,  may  they  in  their  heavenly  abode  re- 
member those  who  loved  them  here  upon 

earth  ! 

— •  »  »  — 

The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 
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CHAPTER   V.— (Continued.) 

ALL  the  necessary  preliminaries  settled, 
Jamie  and  Edna  were  married  by  Father 
Fulton  at  home.  Edna  received  the  Sacra- 
ments that  morning  at  early  Mass,  offering 
her  Communion  for  the  conversion  of  her 
lover.  The  wedding  was  quiet, — "Auld  Ni- 
col,"  Donald  and  his  gay  wife,  the  Chauncey 
Wellses,  and  Jacob  Whyte  and  his  wife,  being 
the  only  guests  present. 

"She's  a  bonnie-looking  lass,"  was  "Auld 
Nicol's"  verdict;  'and  the  daughter  of  an 
honest  man."  Then  he  kissed  her,  and  said 
a  few  brief  kind  words  to  her  mother,  which 
from  him  meant  much  more  than  from  another. 

"  It  was  a  most  humdrum  affair,"  said  Mrs. 
Donald  to  one  of  her  friends  afterwards.  "  It 
was  a  shame  for  Jamie  Sinclair  to  have  thrown 
himself  so  completely  away !  He  could  have 
married  into  one  of  our  very  first  families, 
and  had  a  fortune  into  the  bargain.  The  girl 
he's  married  is  well  enough,  but  she  has  no 
social  standing  whatever.  The  connection  is 
everything  but  desirable,  I'm  frank  to  say." 
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You  have  said  it,  and  will  remember  it, 
Mrs.  Donald,  in  a  day  that  will  come  upon 
you. 

The  Chauncey  Wellses  were  enchanted  ;  if 
they  had  brought  the  wedding  about  they 
could  not  have  been  more  so.  A  handsome 
silver  tea-set,  a  bountiful  plenishing  of  house- 
hold and  table  linen  and  table  silver,  gave 
expression  to  their  love  for  Edna  and  Jamie, 
and  their  hearty  approval  of  the  marriage. 
The  Archbishop  sent  James  Sinclair,  with 
his  compliments,  an  elegantly-bound  book, 
called  "The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers,"  a  signifi- 
cant reminder,  which  was  received  as  in- 
tended. Mrs.  Donald's  present  was  a  berry- 
spoon.  "Auld  Nicol "  gave  nothing  but  his 
good  wishes. 

James  Sinclair  and  his  wife  made  a  short 
wedding  trip,  after  which  they  settled  quietly 
down  in  Edna's  old  home  with  her  mother, 
as  had  been  agreed  upon.  And  now  "Auld 
Nicol"  was  left  solitary  at  Glenaran. 

With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  to  take 
up  regular  Catholic  reading,  and  at  the  same 
time  avail  himself  of  Father  Fulton's  good 
counsels,  and  more  than  ever  incited  to  do  so 
by  the  beautiful  Catholic  examples  that  he 
observed  in  the  daily  life  of  his  wife  and  her 
mother,  Jamie  was  apparently  in  a  fair  way 
to  reach  the  sacred  goal  of  Faith,  when  all 
at  once  a  great  impending  calamity  upset  his 
well  arranged  plans,  and  absorbed  every  other 
interest  in  the  expectation  of  what  was  to 
.  come.  Tretnblors  in  the  commercial  world 
presaged  a  financial  earthquake  and  common 
ruin.  Houses  had  already  fallen  which  men 
thought  would  stand  until  doomsday.  It 
behooved  every  one  to  be  at  his  post,  reserv- 
ing all  resources  at  command,  alert,  vigilant, 
and  prepared  for  the  worst.  Men's  nerves, 
energies  and  means  were  strained  as  never 
before.  And  when  the  crisis  did  come  it  was 
like  the  deluge.  The  great  East  India  House 
was  shaken,  but  did  not  go  down.  Jamie 
Sinclair,  in  common  with  others,  had  no 
thought  for  anything  except  the  emergencies 
of  the  times,  and  the  best  expedients  for  keep- 
ing things  afloat  until  the  storm  should  have 
passed  away. 

"  I  must  wait,"  he  said  one  evening  to  Fa- 


ther Fulton,  "  until  business  affairs  get  a  little 
more  settled.  It  would  be  sacrilege  to  bring, 
religion  into  all  this  muddle." 

He  went  to  Mass  on  Sundays  with  Edna; 
and  people  who  observed  his  grave  attention, 
his  bowed  head  when  the  Sacred  Host  was 
elevated,  his  reverent  manner,  said  to  each 
other :  "  He  is  a  Catholic  at  heart."  But  when 
one  begins  to  put  off  such  a  thing  "to  a  more 
convenient  season,"  procrastination  grows  into 
a  second  nature,  and  is  rich  in  pretexts  and 
evasions  which  become  as  a  law  unto  itself. 

CHAPTER  VI. — "AuLD  NICOL'S"  MYSTERY 
AND  His  STRANGE  OFFER. 

He  missed  the  young,  buoyant  life  with  its 
stir  and  pleasant  sounds  out  of  his  house,  did 
"Auld  Nicol";  he  felt  his  heart  involuntarily 
reaching  out  for  it,  only  to  be  answered  by 
silence.  No  one  except  himself  knew  how 
much  he  felt  the  separation  from  his  nephews ; 
there  were  some  who  even  thoughts-he  con- 
sidered himself  well  rid  of  them.  He  went 
on  in  his  old  beaten  tracks,  minding  his  own 
business  as  ever,  suffering  his  own  pain,  and 
thinking  his  own  thoughts.  He  went,  now 
and  then,  to  visit  his  nephews  in  their  new 
homes,  and  they  spent  their  Sunday  after- 
noons at  Glenaran,  which  made  them  days 
to  be  marked  with  white  on  his  calendar. 

After  a  few  years  matters  took  a  turn  which, 
to  his  own  surprise,  gave  him  a  strangely 
renewed  interest  in  life,  and  brought  back 
glimpses  of  the  long  ago,  that  lacked  only 
the  happiness,  plenty,  and  sunshine  of  the 
present  Children  were  born  to  Donald  and 
Jamie.  In  Donald's  boy,  his  brother — as 
he  remembered  him — lived  again,  with  the 
same  bright  face,  clear,  gray  eyes,  and  yellow 
hair ;  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  he  in- 
herited the  least  strain  of  the  French  dancer's 
blood ;  in  Jamie  Sinclair's  little  daughter, 
his  golden  haired  baby-sister,  Janet,  with  her 
purple-blue  eyes,  was  given  back  to  his  arid, 
desolate  age.  None  but  themselves  can  tell 
how  vividly  persons  and  incidents  of  their 
far-off  youth  come  back  to  the  aged,  as  if  by 
some  natural  law  the  two  extremes  of  life 
approached  each  other  nearly,  towards  the 
end.  He  would  not  admit  it  to  himself,  but 
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the  "soft  spot"  in  his  heart,  which  had  been 
almost  frozen  over  by  the  frustration  of  his 
plans  and  hopes  by  the  action  of  the  two  lads 
he  had  brought  up  with  one  aim,  was  melting 
fast ;  and  by  the  time  two  more  youngsters 
came  upon  the  scene,  he  felt  himself  van- 
quished, but  was  at  such  pains  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  imagine  anyone 
noticed  it.  Strange  to  say,  the  children  were 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  him  ;  they  read,  bet- 
ter than  others,  the  almost  tender  glow  in 
those  gray  eyes,  half  hidden  by  heavy,  over- 
hanging brows ;  or  perhaps  that  love-light 
shone  only  for  them.  When  he  made  his 
weekly  visits  they  pattered  around  him,  ask- 
ing astonishing  questions,  which  fairly  made 
their  mothers  quake ;  they  tugged  at  the 
great  buckles  on  his  square-toed  shoes,  al- 
lured by  their  glitter,  trying  their  utmost  to 
get  them  off  for  playthings  ;  they  clambered 
over  him,  and  pulled  his  snuff- colored  wig 
awry ;  and  if  "  Nunky,"  as  they  called  him 
in  their  childish  lingo,  had  been  an  old 
hobby-horse  they  could  not  have  got  more 
fun  out  of  him,  or  more  satisfaction  when, 
diving  into  his  wide  pockets,  their  dimpled 
hands  were  withdrawn  filled  with  the  sweet, 
dainty  things  he  had  selected  from  his  rarest 
Scotch  "goodies"  before  he  left  the  ware- 
house, and  stored  away  in  them,  in  full  an- 
ticipation of  the  raid.  And  all  the  time  the 
young  monkies  would  be  working  their  will 
of  him  it  was  a  picture  to  see  how  grimly 
silent  he  was,  looking  as  if  he  might  be,  for 
the  sake  of  science,  trying  to  elucidate  some 
deep  puzzle  in  evolution  or  metempsychosis. 
But  nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts 
than  questions  of  science;  it  was  only  his 
peculiar  fashion  of  enjoying  this  new  sensa- 
tion, this  conscious  feeling  of  double  kin- 
ship, and  this  golden  straw  for  the  bricks  of 
the  new  foundation  of  the  house  of  Nicol 
Sinclair,  which,  by  his  means,  would  be  raised 
in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

"Auld  Nicol"  made  no  difference  in  his 
risits  to  the  two  families ;  but  nothing  es- 
caped his  keen  observation  in  either  house, 
and — he  could  not  help  it — all  the  time  Jamie 
held  the  first  place  in  his  heart.  His  wife 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  be  sure,  and  so 


were  their  children,  and  so  was  their  small, 
neat  house,  with  its  pictures  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  of  angels  and  saints  upon  its  walls, — 
engravings  from  the  best  known  paintings ; 
but  when  he  gradually  came  to  know  all 
that  she  was  to  her  husband,  her  children, 
her  invalid  mother;  when  he  noted  how, 
without  fuss  or  parade,  she  took  heed  to  the 
ways  of  her  household,  and  fulfilled  the  sweet, 
brave  picture  drawn  by  the  Wise  Man  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  felt  within  himself  the  sincere 
glow  of  her  quiet  welcome  whenever  he  came; 
when  he  saw  the  cheerful  influences  she 
shed  around  her,  he  was  reconciled,  and  be- 
lieved that  some  good  might  yet  "come  out 
of  Nazareth." 

While  Donald  and  his  wife  were  invariably 
attentive,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  give  up  their 
own  pleasures  to  entertain  him  whenever  he 
came,  he  missed  the  home- feeling  of  the 
other  house,  and  felt  the  artificial  influences 
of  this,  where  everything,  from  the  manners 
of  the  master  and  mistress  to  the  furniture, 
was  for  show  and  effect.  "  How  fast  that 
woman  would  whistle  me  down  the  wind  if 
I  were  a  poor  relation ! "  was  his  bitter  thought 
each  time  he  went;  while  she,  wearied  al- 
most beyond  endurance  by  her  efforts  to  be 
kind  and  pleasant  to  the  ''old  curmudgeon," 
as  she  styled  him, — feeling  all  the  time  an 
inner  consciousness  that  he  saw  through  her 
— would  hear  the  hall-door  close  after  him 
with  a  sensation  of  intense  relief,  and  an  ejacu- 
lation of  thankfulness  that  she  was  rid  of  him. 
There  was  no  love  lost  between  them,  but 
the  duel  was  without  words  ;  it  was  an  antag- 
onism of  spirit  against  spirit,  of  sordidness  of 
one  sort  against  a  still  more  ignoble  sordid- 
ness.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  formu- 
late his  sensations,  he  only  determined  that 
she  should  not,  if  he  could  help  it,  come  be- 
tween him  and  his  own  blood. 

The  old  Scot  was  verging  towards  eighty, 
and  showed  no  sign  of  decay.  Even  the  war 
that  had  rent  the  land  for  five  dreary  years 
had  left  him  unscathed;  not  only  that:  it  had 
made  him  richer  by  a  million  or  more,  by 
the  lawful  opportunities  it  had  cast  in  his 
way.  He  was  past  the  age  for  military  ser- 
vice, and  his  lads  were  yet  too  young  to 
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serve  when  it  ended.  But  he  gave  munificent 
sums  to  help  those  who  did  the  fighting, 
and  lay  wounded,  broken,  dying  in  hospitals, 
and  spared  not  his  dollars  when  funds  were 
called  for  to  endow  places  of  refuge  for  their 
widows  and  orphans ;  and  so  when  peace 
brooded  once  more  over  the  land  he  was 
"none  the  waur."  He  was  an  old-looking 
"chap"  in  his  youth, — so  strangely  old  and 
wise-looking,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
men  about  the  dock  called  him  "Auld  Nicol" 
then;  and  now  that  he  was  nearly  fourscore 
he  looked  years  younger.  His  tall,  large- 
boned  figure  was  still  erect,  and  that  peren- 
nial wig  did  not  betray  his  age,  as  white  hairs 
would  have  done,  and  his  footfall  was  as 
firm  and  deliberate  as  ever ;  but  Jacob  Whyte 
had  noticed  that  he  dozed  sometimes  at  his 
desk,  his  elbow  resting  on  his  open  ledger, 
his  hand  supporting  his  head  ;  and  found  out 
also  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping, by  hearing  him  say  sharply  to  one  of 
his  young  clerks  who  came  to  his  desk  on 
necessary  business  just  as  he  awoke  :  "  I  will 
not  be  interrupted  when  I'm  busy  wi'  the 
books, — see  that  you  don't  forget  it.''  The 
fact  is,  he  had  lived,  moved,  and  had  his 
being  so  long  in  certain  regular  ruts,  and  had 
enjoyed  such  unbroken  health,  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  ever  gave  a  thought  to  the 
time  when  all  would  inevitably  end,  as  some- 
thing that  happened  will  demonstrate. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  two 
young  men  were  as  usual  at  Glenaran,  exert- 
.  ing  themselves  to  find  some  topic  which 
would  awaken  the  old  man's  interest;  but  he 
was  unusually  dull,  and  seemingly  pre-occu- 
pied,  and  they  thought  perhaps  the  damp, 
chilly  March  weather  and  the  low,  growling 
east  wind  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Such 
was  not  the  case,  however,  as  he  presently 
convinced  them  by  a  proposition  he  suddenly 
made  them,  which  nearly  took  away  their 
breath.  It  was  that  each  of  them  should 
build  a  house,  a  family  house,  with  room 
enough  for  all  the  children  that  might  be 
born  to  them ; — comfortable,  and  built  sub- 
stantially, and  of  the  best  material,  without 
any  gimcracks  "or  circus  trimmings  about 
it.  Donald  Nicol  and  Jamie  Sinclair  lis- 


tened in  silence ;  they  were  too  astonished 
at  what  seemed  to  them  an  odd  freak  to  say 
a  word  ;  they  glanced  at  each  other,  wonder- 
ing what  the  usually  ove'rcautious  and  no- 
ways liberal  old  man  had  in  his  mind.  He 
sat  waiting  ;  he  had  said  his  say,  and  ex- 
pected an  answer. 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  so,  sir,"  said  Donald 
at  last,  with  a  short  laugh.  "  There's  noth- 
ing I'd  like  better,  I  assure  you." 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  me,"  answered 
James  Sinclair,  in  his  quick,  decisive  way, 
which  some  thought  brusque.  "  I  could  not 
take  my  money  out  of  the  business,  sir." 

If  "Auld  Nicol's"  proposal  to  build  them- 
selves houses  astonished  them,  how  much 
more  that  which  followed  Jamie's  objec- 
tion !  He  said,  with  more  burr  than  usual 
in  his  speech  :  "  I  can  spare  it  from  mine — 
secured,  howeever,  by  a  mortgage  on  the 
houses ;  for  it  is  not  my  practeece  to  throw 
hard-aimed  money  away.  The  only  thing  I 
propose  to  give  is  the  ground  on  which  to 
build ;  and  when  the  houses  are  completed, 
and  paid  for  out  of  my  pocket,  you  will  be- 
gin to  reimburse  me  by  turning  the  amount 
of  your  present  rents,  with  four  per  cent,  in- 
terest, over  to  me  quarterly.  You  might  go 
on  paying  rent  for  hired  houses  fifty  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  no  better  off 
than  when  you  began.  So  far  as  it  concerns 
you,  the  money  might  as  weel  have  been 
sunk  in  the  bay." 

The  two  men  listened  attentively ;  their 
hearts  began  to  warm  to  the  plan,  especially 
Sinclair's,  he  having  been  obliged  some  tu  o 
years  before  to  move  out  of  the  dear  small 
house  that  he  and  his  wife  loved  so  well,  on 
account  of  their  increasing  family ;  and  he 
had  felt  the  high  rent  he  had  to  pay  a  veri- 
table thorn  in  his  flesh.  The  plan  did  not 
seem  impracticable  ;  and  its  being  proposed 
by  so  cautious  and  successful  a  business  man 
as  their  uncle,  gave  it  double  weight. 

But  "Auld  Nicol"  had  not  y"et  finished  all 
he  had  to  say.  He  figured  out  the  possible 
details,  keeping  within  certain  limits  always, 
in  his  concise,  clear- headed  way  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  plan  would  be  in  every  way  ad- 
vantageous. However,  there  was  one  arbi- 
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trary  condition  to  be  considered  and  accepted 
before  anything  could  be  settled.  One  of 
them  should  build  at  Glenaran;  he  would  not 
designate  which  of  them:  they  might  toss  up 
a  penny  or  draw  lots  to  decide,  if  they  could 
not  agree  upon  it  in  any  other  way ;  but  the 
condition  was  absolute.  He  ended  the  mat- 
ter by  saying:  "There's  a  guid  building  site 
at  Glenaran,  and  a  sizable  lot  at  the  west 
end  of  South  Port ;  settle  the  choice  betwixt 
you.  And,  bear  it  in  mind,  I  shall  require  as 
regular  payments,  with  interest,  when  the  time 
comes,  as  if  the  transaction  were  between 
strangers  instead  of  relations.  S'eep  upon  it, 
and  talk  it  over  as  long  as  ye  like,  and  settle 
the  matter  to  suit  yourselves;  it'll  be  neither 
better  nor  waur  for  me,  whatever."  Then  the 
subject  was  dropped,  and,  after  partaking  of 
a  cup  of  tea  which  the  housekeeper  brought 
in,  steaming  and  fragrant,  with  some  of  her 
dainty,  light  biscuits,  and  talking  cheerfully 
about  indifferent  matters  with  the  old  man, 
they  took  leave,  and  drove  off  at  a  rattling 
gait  in  Donald's  stylish  dog- cart,  leaving  their 
uncle  solitary. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


An  Example  of  the  Protection  of  St. 
Joseph 


IN  one  of  the  opening  years  of  the  present 
century,  a  small  band  of  French  nuns,  of 
the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  holy  retreat  in  Rouen  by 
the  fierce  and  impious  revolutionists  of  '98, 
resolved  to  re-enter  their  beloved  Convent 
of  St.  Mary.  Considered  as  incapable  of  in- 
heriting property  by  the  laws  of  France,  and 
many  of  their  parents  having  been  deprived 
of  princely  fortunes  during  the  reign  of 
iniquity,  the  Sisters  had  with  difficulty  col- 
lected funds  sufficient  to  give  a  very  humble 
support  to  their  little  community.  Their 
chief  reliance  was  on  promised  pupils.  Many 
parents  in  Rouen,  now  that  calm  was  restored 
to  their  country,  desired  to  give  their  daugh- 
ters a  religious  education  ;  hence,  although 
the  times  were  still  very  difficult,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  had  authorized  these  Sis- 


ters to  form  themselves  into  a  regular  com- 
munity. 

However,  no  sooner  had  the  good  relig- 
ious reassumed  their  holy  habit,  than  a  low 
murmur  of  discontent  was  heard  among  cer- 
tain of  the  citizens,  and  was  echoed  and  re- 
echoed in  the  particular  quarter  of  the  an- 
cient city  in  which  their  convent  was  situ- 
ated. Some  parents,  dreading  an  attack  on 
the  Sisters,  and  others  fearing  mischievous 
results  to  their  temporal  affairs,  hastily  with- 
drew their  children  True,  other  convents  had 
been  successfully  reopened  in  Rouen ;  but 
this  particular  one  was  destined  to  undergo 
a  heavy  trial.  The  limited  treasury  of  the 
Sisterhood  received  no  increase  from  the 
dowries  of  candidates,  for  the  most  common 
prudence  would  hinder  them  from  receiving 
postulants.  Not  one  of  the  nuns  would  dis- 
close their  penury  to  her  relatives,  lest  they 
might  petition  the  Archbishop  for  leave  to 
withdraw  her ;  so  not  many  months  passed 
before  the  Mother  Superior  found  that,  with- 
out some  extraordinary  aid  in  supporting  the 
community,  the  project  of  restoration  must 
fail. 

The  devoted  Sisters  fasted  and  prayed  fer- 
vently ;  novena  after  novena  of  supplications 
was  addressed  to  their  saintly  founders  and 
their  patron  saints,  but  still  no  help  came. 
The  outlook  was  indeed  dismal ;  and  it  was 
with  the  saddest  forebodings  that  the  Mother 
Superior  made  known  to  the  Archbishop  the 
emptiness  of  the  convent  purse  Most  gladly 
would  his  Grace  have,  befriended  the  com- 
munity, but  his  own  finances  were  far  from 
prosperous.  After  laying  the  case  before  his 
council,  the  Archbishop  came  to  the  sad  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  best  for  the  Sisters  to 
seek  a  temporary  residence  in  other  convents 
of  their  order,  which  had  been  reopened  with 
greater  temporal  success.  Accordingly  a 
series  of  applications  was  made  to  these  con- 
vents, and  happily  not  one  of  the  nuns  was 
refused  a  home  by  their  kind  and  sympathiz- 
ing Sisters.  A  day  was  fixed  for  the  closing 
of  the  convent  and  for  the  several  departures, 
and  the  Archbishop  presented  himself  to  bid 
his  spiritual  daughters  a  mournful  adieu,  but 
still  declaring  that  hope  darted  bright  beams 
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through  the  gloomy  cloud  that  overshadowed 
them.  On  this  occasion  the  senior  Sister  of 
the  sorrowing  band,  Mary  Teresa,  humbly 
knelt  before  his  Grace  and  entreated  him  to 
allow  the  community  to  remain  only  two 
days  longer;  for  at  that  time  a  novena  ad- 
dressed to  St.  Joseph  would  terminate,  and 
she  and  some  of  her  Sisters  had  (like  her 
namesake,  the  great  Carmelite.)  implicit  con- 
fidence in  that  glorious  Saint's  protection. 

"  But  on  what  do  you  propose  to  subsist 
meanwhile?"  inquired  the  Archbishop;  "I 
am  told  that  your  cook  and  refectorian  could 
serve  you  only  boiled  chiccory  and  yellow 
dock,  as  an  accompaniment  to  dry  bread,  in 
your  late  repasts." 

"  Never  mind,  Father,"  insisted  Sister  Te- 
resa ;  "  I  firmly  believe,  as  do  the  greater  num- 
ber of  us,  that  St.  Joseph  will  come  to  our 
temporal  aid;  but  if  he  should  not,  then  we 
will  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  prudent  de- 
cision adopted  by  yourself  and  our  Superior." 

The  kind  Archbishop  tried  to  dissemble 
the  pain  which  the  negative  he  felt  he  must 
give  was  causing  him,  and,  while  appearing  to 
yield,  continued  a  kind  of  playful  debate  with 
some  of  the  younger  religious.  Suddenly  the 
Sister  portress  was  summoned  by  the  door- 
bell. 

"That,"  said  Sister  Teresa,  "is  St.  Joseph's 
answer,  I  am  sure." 

His  Grace,  smiling  sadly,  rejoined  :  "  We 
shall  see." 

The  portress  re-entered,  holding  a  small 
wooden  box,  addressed  to  the  "  Superior  of 
the  Convent  of  St.  Mary."  The  Mother 
Superior  looked  at  it,  and  perceiving  by  cer- 
tain marks  stamped  on  the  cover  that  it  con- 
tained money,  said  in  a  low  tone,  to  the  por- 
tress :  "  It  cannot  be  for  us,  for  we  do  not 
expect  any  such  remittance  ;  besides  I  really 
have  not  the  money  requisite  to  pay  the  tax 
on  its  delivery." 

"  Do  you  not  see,  Rev.  Mother,"  exclaimed 
Sister  Teresa,  "  that  St.  Joseph  has  come  to 
our  aid!" 

"  It  mny  be  so,  indeed,"  said  the  Archbishop, 
taking  the  box.  "  Who  brought  this?  "  he 
asked  of  the  portress,  while  closely  scrutiniz- 
ing the  superscription,  etc.,  on  the  heavy  box. 


"A  young  gentleman,  who,  when  I  objected 
to  taking  it  (as  I  knew  we  could  not  pay  the 
duty  on  it),  suggested,  in  a  tone  a  little  re- 
proving, that  he  presumed  the  Lady  Superior 
would  decide  that  matter." 

"Mother,"  said  his  Grace,  "this  box  is 
evidently  yours  ;  I  will  settle  with  the  mes- 
senger." 

The  box,  being  opened,  was  found  filled 
with  new  louis  d'or,  fresh  from  the  mint. 
This  was  a  moment  of  triumph  to  Sister 
Teresa  and  the  warm  partisans  of  St.  Joseph's 
protection. 

"  Then,"  said  his  Grace,  "  I  authorize  you 
to  use  such  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  this 
mysterious  box  as  will  suffice  for  present 
necessities ;  in  the  mean  time,  lest  (as  you 
seem  to  fear)  it  may  belong  to  one  of  the 
other  convents  of  the  Visitation  in  Rouen, 
write  and  inquire.  I  am  too  happy  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  departure,  and  renew  my 
paternal  blessing,  with  a  grateful  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  to  God  and  His  faithful-servant, 
St.  Joseph." 

Inquiries  were  made  as  directed,  but  none 
of  the  communities  laid  claim  to  the  money. 
All  were  happy  at  the  good  fortune  of  their 
Sisters,  and  wondered  who  could  be  their 
generous  benefactor.  Sister  Teresa  and  the 
portress  were  inclined  to  believe  (as  the  mes- 
senger could  never  be  found)  that  St.  Joseph 
himself  had  sent  the  coins  from  heaven; 
others  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  act  of 
restitution  made  by  some  sincere  penitent  •*- 
on  account  of  wrongs  imposed  on  the  com- 
munity during  the  Revolution ;  but  all  were 
agreed  that  unlooked-for  aid  coming  so  op- 
portunely was  an  undoubted  proof  of  the 
protection  of  the  foster-father  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  incident  was  always  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  Sisters,  and  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary 
became  one  of  the  most  fervent  and  flourish- 
ing establishments  of  the  Order  of  the  Visi- 
tation in  all  France. 


PRAYER  is  essentially  an  act  of  the  mind, 
heart,  and  will ;  it  is  our  interior  dispositions 
which  give  it  being  and  life.  Words  are 
but  the  echo  of  the  invisible  thought. — Mgr. 
Landriot. 
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The  Holy  Wells  of  Ireland. 

Rev.J.  Healy,  D.D.,  in  "  The  Irish  Monthly." 
(CONCLUSION.) 

WE  are  told  in  the  same  "Tripartite,"  which 
is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  lives 
of  St.  Patrick,  that  when  the  Saint  was  at  Agha- 
gower,  near  the  modern  Westport,  in  the  County 
Mayo,  he  built  a  church  there,  and  set  over  it 
the  Bishop  Senachus,  whose  innocence  and  holi- 
ness were  so  great  that  Patrick  called  him  God's 
lamb.  And  Patrick  loved  much  the  beauty  and 
retirement  of  this  spot,  so  well  suited  for  heavenly 
contemplation,  and  longed  to  remain  there  as 
long  as  the  constant  care  of  the  churches  per- 
mitted. "Nigh  to  the  little  church  of  Senachus 
there  was  a  large  fountain  of  wondrous  efficacy, 
wherein  two  fish  might  always  be  seen  swimming, 
and  nothing  could  destroy  them.  This  immunity 
from  death  which  the  fish  in  the  sacred  spring 
enjoyed,  was,"  so  the  writer  of  the  Life  tells  us, 
"  believed  to  be  the  fruit  of  St.  Patrick's  blessing. ' ' 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  of  many  similar 
stories  told  of  fish  that  lived  forever  in  the  blessed 
wells.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  "fish,"  especially  in  those  early  days,  was  a 
Christian  symbol  of  most  sacred  significance. 
The  name  iehthus  (which  is  the  Greek  word  for 
fish)  and  the  fish  itself  are  of  constant  recurrence 
amongst  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  early  Christians 
in  the  catacombs.  The  letters  of  the  Greek  word 
formed  the  initial  letters  of  the  sentence,  "  JESUS 
CHRIST,  OF  GOD  THE  SON,  OUR  SAVIOUR."  The 
heavenly  Iehthus,  then,  was  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we 
are  the  smaller  fishes,  born  in  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism,—  as  Tertullian  says,  caught  in  the  net  of 
salvation,  and  thus  made  members  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  There  is  a  reference  in  the  same  symbol 
to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  with  which  the  miracle  of 
the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  had  such 
intimate  connection  both  in  point  of  time  and 
significance.  On  a  tablet  found  in  1839  near 
Autun,  in  France,  there  is  a  Greek  inscription, 
of  which  the  following,  amongst  other  words,  can 
be  clearly  discerned :  "Offspring  of  the  heavenly 
Iehthus,  see  that  a  heart  of  holy  reverence  be 
thine,  now  that  from  the  divine  waters  thou  hast 
received,  while  yet  among  mortals,  a  fount  of  life 
that  is  to  immortality.  Quicken  thy  soul,  O  be- 
loved one,  with  the  ever-flowing  waters  of  wealth- 
giving  wisdom,  and  receive  the  honey-sweet  food 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  saints.  Eat  with  longing 
hunger  the  Iehthus  which  thou  holdest  in  thy 


hands."  (See  Smith's  "Christ.  Ant.,"  p.  806, 
Vol  I.)  Remembering  this  beautiful  symbolism  of 
the  life  giving  waters,  and  the  heavenly  Iehthus, 
we  shall  be  disposed  to  look  with  greater  rever- 
ence on  the  crystal  waters  of  the  holy  well  and 
the  sacred  fish,  on  which  the  prayers  of  Patrick 
are  said  to  have  bestowed  immortal  life. 

Another  fact  is  narrated  in  the  life  of  St.  Pat- 
rick which  shows  that  he  regarded  a  spring  of 
water  as  a  matter  of  necessity  near  a  church,  for 
the  purposes  already  indicated.  When  the  Saint 
was  not  far  distant  from  Rath  Cruachan,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  converted  Druid  Ono  a  suitable 
site,  whereon  he  built  a  church,  which  was  called 
Ail-finn  (Elphin),  that  is,  the  rock  of  the  clear 
stream.  The  rock  was  there  already,  and  St.  Pat- 
rick one  night  caused  a  miraculous  fountain  of 
limpid  water  to  spring  from  beneath  the  rock,  as 
Moses  did  at  Horeb.  That  copious  fountain  is 
still  flowing  before  the  gate  of  the  Protestant 
church  of  Elphin,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  cathedral  founded  by  St  Patrick  for  his  be- 
loved disciple  Asicus,  the  first  Bishop  of  Elphin, 
who  made  for  Patrick  his  chalices  and  patens  and 
the  quadrangular  covers  for  the  sacred  books. 

We  might  give  many  other  instances  from  the 
lives  of  our  Irish  saints  to  show  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary from  the  earliest  times  to  baptize  the 
faithful  in  the  wells  near  the  churches,  which  thus 
not  unnaturally  acquired  a  character  of  special 
sanctity.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the  great 
Saint  Columba  was  baptized  at  Temple  Douglas, 
that  is,  the  Church  of  the  Black  Stream — it  was 
sometimes  darkened  by  the  floods — which  flowed 
quite  near  the  sacred  edifice.  We  are  told  in  like 
manner  that  St.  Finian  of  Clonard,  the  "tutor 
of  the  saints  of  Ireland,"  was  baptized  by  St. 
Abban  at  the  place  where  the  streams  of  two  foun- 
tains met,  and  on  account  of  the  limpid  purity  of 
the  water,  he  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Finn- 
lach,  the  Child  of  the  Limpid  Fountain.  (Col. 
xxiii.  Feb.) 

But  there  were  other  reasons  that  moved  our 
Irish  saints  to  bless  the  holy  wells,  and  our  faith- 
ful people  to  reverence  them.  It  seems  that  with 
the  Celtic  tribes,  as,  indeed,  amidst  most  of  the 
pagan  nations,  idolatrous  worship  was  offered  to 
certain  fountains  which  were  regarded  as  gods, 
for  Satan  always  seeks  to  have  that  reverence  paid 
to  himself  (as  if  he  were  lord  of  the  elements) 
which  is  due  to  God  alone.  We  have  related, 
both  by  Tirechan  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and 
by  St.  Kvin  in  the  Tripartite,  a  fact  which  fully 
explains  St.  Patrick's  mode  of  dealing  with  these 
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superstitions,  and,  no  doubt,  accounts,  too,  for 
the  origin  of  several  of  our  holy  wells.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Tripartite  ac- 
count : — "  Now,  when  the  holy  man  was  travelling 
through  this  same  region  (of  Mayo),  nurturing 
and  watering  the  seeds  of  the  divine  word,  he 
came  to  a  certain  fountain  in  the  plain  called 
Finmagh,  which  the  credulous  people  named  the 
King  of  Streams,  and  from  the  virtue  which  they 
believed  it  possessed  they  also  gave  it  the  name 
of  Slan,  or  the  Health-giver.  The  foolish  people 
believed  in  this  fountain,  or  rather  regarded  it  as  a 
god,  and  hence  they  called  it  the  King  of  Waters, 
and  worshipped  it  as  a  god.  Now  the  fountain 
was  formed  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  and  a  large 
stone  of  the  same  shape  closed  up  its  entrance. 
An  encouragement,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  the 
popular  superstition  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  fact  that  a  certain  magician  who  wor- 
shipped the  water  as  a  propitious  deity,  and  re 
garded  fire  as  a  hostile  one,  when  dying  ordered 
his  body  to  be  buried  under  the  stone,  within  the 
fountain.  When  Patrick  ascertained  the  nature 
of  the  superstition,  he  explained  to  the  people, 
whom  he  rebuked  for  their  errors,  that  neither 
that  fountain  nor  any  other  creature,  but  God 
alone,  was  the  Creator  of  the  elements,  and  King 
and  Lord  over  them,  as  well  as  over  all  other 
creatures.  Moreover,  he  ordered  the  stone  to  be 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  well ;  but  as  they 
could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  comply 
with  his  request,  making  the  Sign  of  .the  Cross, 
he  himself  easily  removed  the  stone,  and  baptized 
St.  Cannech  in  the  stream,  and  furthermore  en- 
riched that  Saint's  offspring  with  the  perpetual  in- 
heritance of  his  blessing.  This  St.  Cannech  was 
afterwards  the  ruler  of  St.  Patrick's  monks,  became 
a  bishop  too,  and  built  a  church  in  that  same  re- 
gion of  Corca-Themore,  which  was  called  Keall- 
tag."  This  is  the  place  since  called  Ballintober, 
but  known  in  our  native  annals  as  Ballintober 
Patrick  (the  Town  of  Patrick's  Well);  but  the  fame 
of  its  ancient  holiness  has  departed,  for  although 
it  is  still  called  Tobermore  (the  Great  Well),  it  is 
no  longer  deemed  a  holy  one.  (See  Joyce,  Vol. 
l>  P-  436.) 

There  was  yet  another  cause  that  sanctified 
many  holy  islands  and  holy  wells  in  Ireland.  In 
the  century  especially  that  succeeded  the  death  of 
St.  Patrick,  the  Irish  saints  loved  to  seek  out  some 
desert  spot  altogether  cut  off  from  the  habitations 
of  men,  where  they  might  give  themselves  up  ex- 
clusively to  the  service  of  God.  Some  made  their 
hermitages  in  the  uninhabited  islands  of  the  ocean, 


especially  on  the  wild  western  coasts  of  Ireland  ; 
others  sought  out  islets  in  the  great  lakes,  like 
Corrib,  Ree,  and  Derg;  others,  again,  retired  into 
mountain  valleys,  or  sought  some  lonely  cluain,  or 
meadow  island,  in  the  midst  of  woods  or  marshes, 
where  the  wild  boars  freely  roamed.  The  lives  of 
these  hermits  were  appallingly  austere  Their  home 
was  a  cave  or  a  hut  of  wattles,  or  of  loose  stones, 
through  which  the  rain  and  the  wind  freely  en- 
tered. They  wore  the  same  coarse  clothes  until 
they  fell  to  pieces  from  their  backs;  their  food 
was  a  little  corn,  with  roots,  and  water  from  the 
spring.  (This  last  was  not  unfrequently  their  only 
drink.)  Hence,  wherever  the  hermit  lived,  he  al- 
ways had  his  cell  nigh  to  some  fountain ;  and  that 
fountain  was  blessed  by  his  prayers,  and  doubly 
blessed  by  his  use.  He  not  unfrequently,  too, 
knelt  or  stood  knee-deep  in  the  cold  stream 
whilst  he  recited  the  entire  Psalter,  for  this  was  a 
favorite  mode  of  penance  with  our  Irish  saints. 
Then  his  secret  was  found  out :  men  came  to  see 
his  grotto,  his  little  church,  and  the  holy  spring 
which  gave  him  -half  his  nourishment.  And  so  it 
came  to  be  regarded,  what  in  very  truth  it  was,  a 
holy  well ;  and  when  the  Saint  had  gon^"  to  his 
reward,  the  devotion  of  his  disciples  brought  them 
year  after  year  to  the  same  holy  spot  to  perform 
their  devotions,  especially  on  the  feast-day  of  the 
patron,  and  to  secure  themselves  the  strong  pro- 
tection of  his  prayers. 

Sometimes,  too,  it  would  happen  that  in  their 
journey  through  the  country  the  missionary  saints, 
like  Bridget,  Patrick,  and  Columbkille,  tired  and 
foot-sore,  sat  down,  like  our  Saviour  at  the  well  of 
Samaria,  to  refresh  themselves  at  some  wayside 
fountain :  and  they  blessed  the  grateful  stream ; 
and  that  was  a  fruitful  and  abiding  blessing,  long 
remembered  by  the  people,  who,  of  course,  came 
from  all  the  country  round  to  drink  of  its  waters, 
and  carry  home  the  saving  stream.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  we  have  not  only  at  the  old  churches, 
but  also  by  the  wayside,  in  almost  every  parish 
in  Ireland,  some  Toberpatrick,  or  Bride's-well, 
or  Columbkille's-well;  so  that  the  blessings  of 
God's  saints  has  remained  upon  thousands  of  the 
wells  of  holy  Ireland. 

There  are  persons  who  deem  any  reverence  paid 
to  these  holy  wells  to  be  superstitious,;  they  sneer 
at  the  simple  faithful  who  perform  their  devotions 
at  the  holy  spring,  and  in  their  own  great  knowl- 
edge and  superior  Christianity  pity  their  igno- 
rance and  folly.  If  these  people  are  Protestants, 
we  cannot  argue  with  them  now ;  those  who  will 
not  reverence  the  Cross  of  Christ  cannot  be  ex- 
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peeled  to  venerate  holy  wells.  They  are,  at  least, 
very  inconsistent;  for  the  men  who  themselves 
venerate  the  statues,  the  monuments,  and  other 
memorials  of  their  statesmen,  warriors,  and  poets, 
cannot  blame  us  if  we  should  pay,  at  least,  an 
equal  reverence  to  the  memorials  of  the  saints  of 
God,  to  anything  blessed  by  their  prayers  and 
hallowed  by  their  daily  use. 

With  Catholics,  however,  who  talk  in  this  fash- 
ion, as  they  sometimes  do,  we  have  less  patience: 
we  must,  take  the  liberty  of  telling  them  that  the 
due  veneration  of  these  holy  wells  is  not  supersti- 
tion ;  that  prayers  to  the  saints,  in  any  spor  hal- 
lowed by  their  abode,  their  miracles,  or  their  la- 
bors, is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  efficacious;  and 
that  the  Church  has  no  sympathy  with  the  hollow 
smile  and  frozen  sneer  of  their  scepticism.  They  do 
not  understand  the  things  that  are  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  If  they  were  alive  in  the  apostolic  age  they 
would,  no  doubt,  sneer  at  the  foolish  woman  who, 
in  her  simple  faith,  thought  she  might  be  cured 
by  touching  the  hem  of  our  Saviour's  garments ; 
and  at  the  still  more  foolish  people  who,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  "brought 
forth  their  sick  into  the  streets,  laid  them  on  beds 
and  couches,  that  St.  Peter's  shadow,  at  least, 
might  overshadow  them,  and  that  they  might  thus 
be  delivered  from  their  infirmities/'  Equally  fool- 
ish and  superstitious,  no  doubt,  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  were  those  who  brought  to  the  sick 
the  handkerchiefs  and  aprons  of  St.  Paul;  yet  we 
are  told  on  high  authority  that  these  same  hand- 
kerchiefs drove  away  the  disease,  and  the  evil 
spirits  from  the  bodies  of  the  possessed. 

With  this  doubting  faith  and  false  science  we 
have  no  sympathy.  It  is  the  mongrel  offspring  of 
ignorance  and  pride,—  pride  in  its  own  petty  wis- 
dom, and  ignorance  of  the  wondrous  ways  of  God. 

For  our  own  part,  we  believe  in  the  ancient 
sanctity  of  these  holy  wells ;  we  believe  it  lingers 
round  them  still,  that  a  virtue  still  abides  in  the 
sacred  stream,  and  that  the  saints  who  hallowed 
them  of  old  by  their  works  and  prayers,  still  look 
down  in  benignant  mercy  on  those  who  worship 
God  and  ask  their  prayers  on  the  very  spot  that 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  their  own  earthly 
pilgrimage.  If  abuses  arise,  let  them  be  corrected ; 
if  they  cannot  be  corrected,  and  the  evil  is  greater 
than  the  good,  then  let  the  pilgrimage  be  stopped. 
But,  meanwhile,  call  them  not  superstitious — the 
men  and  women  of  simple  faith  and  loving  hearts 
who  still  go  to  the  holy  places  where  dwelt  the 
saints  of  God,  to  ask  their  prayers,  and  call  to 
mind  the  bright  example  of  their  virtues  and  of 


their  lives.  "Are  not  the  rivers  of  Damascus." 
said  the  Syrian  leper,  "better  than  all  the  waters 
of  Israel,  that  I  may  wash  in  them  and  be  clean  ?  " 
But  they  were  not,  and  Naaman  could  only  be 
cleansed  in  Jordan's  holy  stream.  "  Is  there  any 
virtue  in  these  holy  wells  more  than  any  other 
spring?"  say  the  Naamans  of  our  time.  Yes:  if 
you  go  at  the  word  of  the  prophet,  if  you  go  in 
the  spirit  of  faith,  and  say  your  fervent  prayers 
by  the  sacred  stream,  and  drink  of  its  waters,  it 
may  do  you  quite  as  much  good  in  this  world,  and 
certainly  more  in  the  next,  than  to  go  to  the 
rivers  of  Damascus — to  'Buxton,  Harrowgate,  or 
Lisdoonvarna. 


Catholic  Notee 


Doubts  having  arisen  regarding  the  recent  Ro- 
sary decrees,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites 
has  replied  that  by  the  Rosary  is  meant  only  the 
third  part — the  performance  of  the  whole  not  be- 
ing exacted.  The  recitation  in  parish  churches 
is  to  take  place  on  all  Sundays  as  well  as  on  other 
holydays  of  obligation. 


On  the  xoth  ult.  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII  pre- 
sided at  the  solemn  proclamation  of  the  virtues, 
in  the  heroic  degree,  of  the  Venerable  Diego  Jo- 
seph de  Cadix,  a  priest  of  the  Capuchin  Order, 
and  the  Venerable  Gertrude  Mary  Salandri,  a 
Dominican  nun,  foundress  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Holy  Rosary  at  Valentano.  The  ceremony  was 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  prelates,  besides 
the  Cardinals  officially  occupied  in  the  cause. 
The  Pope  pronounced  a  short  discourse  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 


The  latest  reports  from  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of 
Northern  Cochin-China  tell  of  terrible  massacres 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hue,  capital  of  Anam. 
Many  Christian  districts  had  previously  been 
destroyed,  and  more  than  fifty  Christians  put 
to  death.  Hands  hired  by  the  grand  mandarins 
traverse  the  country,  crying:  "Death  to  the 
Christians!  War  on  the  French !  " — for  Christian 
and  French  are  with  them  synonymous  terms. 

The  Vicariate  of  Eastern  Cochin- China  is  in 
equal  danger.  A  dispatch  from  Tonquin,  dated 
"Hong  Kong.  Feb.  the  gth,"  announces  that  a 
massacre  of  the  Christians  has  taken  place  in  that 
country  also.  One  priest,  twenty  two  catechists, 
and  two  hundrtd  and  fifteen  Christians  were  put 
to  death. 
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His  Eminence  Cardinal  McCloskey  celebrated 
a  double  anniversary  on  the  roth  inst., — the  sev- 
enty-fourth of  his  birth  and  the  fortieth  of  his 
consecration.  Many  beautiful  gifts  of  flowers  were 
sent  to  the  Cardinal's  residence,  and  during  the 
morning  numerous  visitors  paid  their  respects. 
The  health  of  his  Eminence,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
continues  to  be  good  for  one  so  advanced  in  years, 
and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  he  will  live  to 
celebrate  the  golden  jubilee  of  his  episcopal  con 
secratiori .  

Hon.  Frank  Hurd,  member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio,  is  a  Catholic  the  courage  of  whose  convic- 
tions seems  never  to  desert  him.  An  edifying 
story  is  related  of  him  by  Washington  correspond- 
ents. Although  it  is  nothing  more  than  any  good 
Catholic  ought  to  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances, there  was  a  manly  absence  of  human 
respect  in  Mr.  Kurd's  words  which  is  "like  a 
pearl  on  an  Ethiop's  arm"  in  this  worldly,  flesh 
and  the  devil  age.  It  seems  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman was  invited  to  a  great  State  dinner  at  the 
President's  on  one  of  the  Ember  days,  but  sig- 
nified his  intention  not  to  go.  We  are  informed 
that  this  created  quite  a  flutter  at  the  White 
House,  as  it  was  feared  the  invitation  had  not 
been  sent  in  due  time,  and  the  President's  private 
Secretary  posted  off  to  see  Mr.  Hurd  and  assure 
him  that  the  card  had  been  sent,  and,  if  he  had 
failed  to  receive  it,  he  hoped  that  he  would  un- 
derstand there  was  a  blunder  in  delivery,  excuse 
it,  and  come  to  the  dinner.  Mr.  Hurd  said : 
"I  received  the  invitation  in  due  time,  but  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  make  it  a  rule 
to  accept  no  invitations  on  Wednesdays  or  Fri- 
days during  Lent.  This  could  not  be  explained 
in  .a  regret,  you  know,  so  I  simply  declined  in 
the  usual  form." 

The  name  of  the  late  Cardinal  Luigi  Bilio, 
whose  death  is  so  widely  and  sincerely  mourned, 
will  be  forever  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  for  saintlike  virtues  and  many  and  great 
services.  He  was  born  on  the  Feast  of  the  An- 
nunciation of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  1826,  and  joined 
the  Barnabites  when  only  fourteen  years  old.  At 
the  early  age  of  forty  he  was  created  Cardinal  by 
Pius  IX,  whose  confidence  he  had,  and  retained 
to  the  last  in  a  singular  degree.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  Cardinal  Bilio  who  assisted 
the  dying  Pontiff  according  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Church.  Under  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  XIII 
he  held  the  highest  and  most  responsible  offices. 
Roman  journals  have  repeated  the  anecdote  of  the 


last  Conclave  illustrating  his  deep  humility.  In 
the  first  scrutiny  of  the  Sacred  College,  next  after 
Gioachino  Pecci,  the  largest  number  of  suffrages 
was  given  to  Luigi  Bilio.  Cardinal  Bilio,  it  is 
said,  went  and  knelt  before  the  future  Leo  XIII, 
and  effaced  himself,  transferring,  so  far  as  was  in 
his  power,  the  votes  given  in  his  own  favor  to  the 
future  Pontiff,  whose  election  was  promptly  com- 
pleted the  next  morning.  At  a  private  conference 
of  Cardinals  held  before  the  Conclave,  the  major- 
ity would  have  chosen  him  as  successor  to  Pius 
IX,  but  Cardinal  Bilio  declared  that,  even  if 
elected,  he  should  feel  himself  in  conscience  bound 
to  refuse  the  Supreme  Pontificate.  This  act  of  self- 
renunciation  was  in  keeping  with  his  whole  ca- 
reer. He  lived  in  all  the  simplicity  and  poverty  of 
a  monk.  His  piety,  always  calm,  unostentatious, 
deep  and  simple,  showed  itself  to  the  last.  Physi- 
cians and  friends  could  not  restrain  him  from  rising 
from  his  bed  and  kneeling  on  the  ground,  with 
his  arms  stretched  upwards.  His  voice,  which  the 
locking  of  the  teeth  had  stifled,  partially  returned, 
and  with  those  about  him  he  uttered  aspirations 
of  prayer.  His  last  words  were  the  Sacred  Name. 


A  Jesuit  Father  has  recorded  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  well-known  periodical  La  Civiltd 
Cattolica,  of  Florence,  some  of  the  many  suf- 
ferings and  outrages  entailed  by  the  Italian  rev- 
olution upon  communities  of  pious  nuns  at  Rome, 
and  elsewhere  throughout  Italy.  He  says,  among 
other  things :  "The  virgins  consecrated  to  God  in 
Italian  monasteries  are  reduced  to  a  pitiful  condi- 
tion, and  although-  they  do  not  loudly  murmur 
or  lament,  they  nevertheless  suffer  every  kind  of 
hardship  and  misery.  On  this  account  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  them  the  most  obscure,  because 
the  least  observed,  victims  of  a  persecution  which, 
being  directed  against  Jesus  Christ,  could  not 
spare  His  spouses,  as  it  has  not  spared  His  Vicar 
on  earth  and  the  ministers  of  His  sanctuary.  The 
leaders  in  the  Italian  revolution,  eager  to  signal- 
ize themselves  and  deserve  well  of  their  party, 
abuse  the  arbitrary  powers  placed  in  their  hands, 
so  that,  now  under  one  pretext,  now  under  an- 
other, decrees  are  issued  by  which  convent  after 
convent  has  been  forcibly  suppressed,  possession 
being  taken  of  the  building,  while  the  peaceful 
inmates  are  exiled  to  inhospitable  or  unhealthy  re- 
gions, or  placed  in  other  convents,  where  nuns 
of  different  orders  are  forced  to  live  under  the 
same  roof,  the  consequence  being  that  many  die 
a  lingering  death,  amid  privation  and  suffering, 
as  if  they  were  public  malefactors  condemned  to 
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the  penitentiary.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
every  city  in  Italy  has  been  the  theatre  for  this 
cruelty;  but  this  is  especially  true  in  regard  to 
Rome  as  soon  as  the  revolution  had  invaded  it 
by  means  of  the  famous  breach. 

"The  sufferings  of  these  unfortunate  women, 
guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of  retiring 
from  the  world  to  devote  themselves  to  God,  can- 
not adequately  be  described.  They  have  had, 
moreover,  the  added  pain  of  seeing  the  sacred  re- 
treats in  which  they  had  passed  many  years  of  se- 
curity and  peace  transformed  into  barracks  or 
prisons,  or  abandoned  to  the  rapacity  of  greedy 
buyers. ' ' 

On  the  occasion  of  his  birthday,  Cardinal 
Ledochowski.  on  whom  ten  years  of  imprison 
nient  and  separation  from  his  faithful  flock  are 
beginning  to  leave  their  traces,  received  22,000 
messages  of  congratulation, — a  number  that  i>  all 
the  more  surprising  when  it  is  learned  that  priests 
sent  messages  in  the  name  of  whole  parishes.  His 
Eminence  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  devotion 
and  filial  affection  of  his  priests  and  people,  espec- 
ially by  a  letter  from  a  poor  workman  in  Posen, 
which  was  shown  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  pub- 
lished (probably  at  his  suggestion)  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

The  Rev.  Father  Regnault,  S.  J  ,  has  been 
named  to  succeed  the  late  lamented  Father  Ra- 
miere  as  Director  in  Chief  of  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer.  The  Holy  Father  has  appoved  and  con- 
firmed the  appointment. 

On  the  25th  inst.,  The  Feast  ol  the  Annuncia- 
tion, occurs  the  250111  Anniverbary  of  the  Settle- 
ment of  Maryland  by  the  Catholic  Pilgrims  un- 
der Governor  Calvert.  The  members  of  the 
Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Union  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Baltimore  (700  strong)  propose 
to  commemorate  the  event  by  a  demonstration  at 
Carroll  Hall,  in  that  city,  on  the  day  in  question. 
Many  gentlemen  of  the  highest  social  and  religious 
standing  are  expected  to  address  the  meeting 
A  chorus  of  sixty  voices  will  enliven  the  pro 
gramme  with  appropriate  selections;  and  Miss 
Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  of  Philadephia,  has  been 
invited  by  the  Committee  of  the  Union  to  prepare 
the  Anniversary  Ode  for  the  interesting  occasion 

It  is  estimated  that  over  500,000  persons  visitec 
Lourdes  last  year.  Pilgrims  came  from  all  part 
of  the  world. 


The  stone  presented  by  the  Holy  Father  for 
he  chapel  to  be  erected  at  Cahirciveen,  in  mem 

ory  of  O'Connell,  was  taken  from  the  remains  of 
he  house  of  St.  Clement,  first  Pope  and  martyr, 
t  is  rather  more  than  three  feet  in  length.  The 
loly  Father  has  also  given  a  marble  slab  from 
he  Catacomb  of  St.  Donatilla  for  the  high  altar 

of  the  chapel 

The  very  desert  now  traversed  by  General 
Gordon  is  l>elieved  to  have  been  the  abode  of  St. 
Anthony  and  his  monks. 


The  venerable   Father  Wilson,  a  well-known 
>riest  of  the  Dominican  Order,  of  which  he  was 
at  one  time  Provincial  in  this  country,  rested  in 
peace  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Rose,  Springfield,  Ky. , 
on  the  zoth  ult      He  was  in  the  y8th  >ear  of  his 
age,   having  been  a  religious  more  than  half  a 
entury,  and  a  priest  almost  as  long.     He  was  a 
onvert  from  Methodism,  and,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, a  preacher  of  that  sect.    A  correspondent 
of  Tht  Catholic  Columbian  says,  further : 

He  came  to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  his  youth,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  some  Catholics  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  devoted  class,  who  soon  opened  to  his  mind 
the  light  of  unerring  truth.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned Mr.  Jacob  Costigan,  of  Somerset,  whose  con- 
nection with  Father  Wilson  in  those  days  ought  to  be 
widely  published,  as  an  example  of  what  good  may 
be  done  by  well- instructed  Catholic  laymen.  .  .  . 

"  Early  in  1837  he  was  sent  to  Ohio,  on  the  laborious 
missions  of  which  State,  as  they  were  in  those  days, 
he  toiled  and  gave  himself  little  rest  for  about  seven- 
teen years  From  Zanesville,  as  a  centre  of  his  mis- 
sionary excursions,  he  took  in  Taylorsville,  McCon- 
nellsville,  and  Marietta,  on  one  side;  Cpshocton  and 
Guernsey  county  on  the  other;  whilst  Newark,  Mount 
Vernon,  and  Danville  often  received  his  visits  besides 
One  who  lived  with  him  in  those  days  tells  the  writer 
that  he  attended  a  sick  call  one  day  in  Marietta  and 
came  back  to  Zanesville  next  day,  making  the  trip 
of  65  miles  each  day  on  horseback.  True,  he  was  a 
man  of  powerful  build  and  of  a  brave  heart ;  but  these 
terrible  hardships  of  early  times  told  upon  him  with 
marked  effect  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life. . . 
Father  Wilson  labored  hard  towards  the  erection  of 
the  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Dominic  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  and  built  the  Church  and  Convent  of  St.  Vin- 
cent Ferrer  in  New  York.  . 

"Although  only  a  few  of  Father  Wilson's  relatives 
followed  him  into  the  Church,  all  of  them  treated  him 
invariably  with  honor  and  affection.  Even  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  life  as  a  Catholic  convert  they  seemed  to 
think  him  honest  and  sincere  in  the  step  he  had 
taken. " 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 
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New  Publications. 


CULTURE  OK  THE  SPIRITUAL  SENSE.  By  Brother 
Azarias,  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
President  of  Rock  Hill  College,  Maryland.  New 
York  :  E.  Steiger  &  Co.  1884. 
The  author  of  this  treatise  has  in  a  short  time 
attained  a  leading  position  among  the  thoughtful 
writers  of  the  day.  This,  his  latest  production,  was 
originally  an  address  to  the  pupils  of  his  class  in 
the  College  over  which  he  presides,  and  he  has 
conferred  a  lasting  benefit  by  sending  it  forth 
"to  a  larger  audience  outside  the  College  walls." 
More  strikingly,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  his 
works,  does  this  brochure  reveal  the  deeply  phil- 
osophical and  profoundly  religious  mind  with 
which  the  talented  .religious  is  gifted.  The  culture 
of  the  spiritual  sense  means  the  development  and 
perfection  of  that  sentiment  of  religion  which  ex 
Lsts  in  all  men.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  influence  of 
this  sentiment  in  the  soul  is  too  often  destroyed 
by  ignorance  and  passion,  the  completion  of  man's 
sphere  of  knowledge  requires  that  his  thoughts 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  mere  exercise  of 
reason  within  the  natural  order,  but  that  the  mind 
should  recognize  and  accept  the  supernatural 
order,  and  therefore  cultivate  the  spiritual  sense. 
How  this  is  to  be  done  is  well  set  forth  in  this  trea- 
tise, especial  stress  being  laid  upon  two  manuals 
of  instruction, — the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  and  the 
"  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  a  Kempis.  The 
latter,  particularly,  is  considered  at  length,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  work  being  devoted  to  it.  Af- 
ter a  few  chapters  on  the  life  and  times  of  A  Kempis, 
the  remaining  pages  treat  of  the  spirit,  the  phi- 
losophy, and  the  influence  of  the  "Imitation." 

We  recommend  this  treatise  to  all  our  readers. 
Its  price  is  only  30  cents,  thus  placing  it  within 
easy  reach  of  everybody. 

FISCHER'S  PRACTICAL  ORGANIST.  New  York: 
J.  Fischer  &  Bro  ,  226  E.  Fourth  St.  Price,  $1.50. 
"Fischer's  Practical  Organist"  is  a  judicious 
compilation  of  choice  fragments  from  various  au- 
thors, principally  Germans,  whose  very  names 
stand  for  the  merit  of  their  work :  Miiller,  Rink, 
Schmid,  Herzog,  Oberhoffer,  etc.  The  volume  is 
a  kind  of  encyclopaedia,  which  furnishes  the  young 
organist  with  all  that  is  required  in  his  line, — 
preludes,  interludes,  verses,  marches,  etc.,  while 
sparing  him  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of 
spontaneous  improvisation.  The  compiler's  notes 
and  remarks  fill  every  page,  and  afford  the  ama- 
teur most  useful  instruction. 


youth's  Department. 


Brightest  Star. 


"H 


AIL,  brightest  Star!  that  o'er  life's  troubled 


sea 


Shines  pitying  down  from  heaven's  elysian  blue : 
Mother  and  Maid,  we  fondly  look  to  thee, 

Fair  gate  of  bliss,  where  heaven  beams  brightly 

through, 
Star  of  the  morning!  guide  our  youthful  days; 

Shine  on  our  erring  steps  in  life's  long  race; 
Star  of  the  evening !  with  thy  tranquil  rays 

Gladden  the  aged  eyes  that  seek  thy  face."    , 


Lost. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  TYBORNE,"  "THE  STONELEIGHS 
OF  STONELEIGH,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VI.  ^ 

N  the  shop,  Madame  Jalen  and 
Marcelle  found  Louise  perched 
on   a   high    chair  behind   the 
counter,  and  by  her   side  an 
enormous  cat.     There  was  much 
embracing  between  the  two  chil- 
dren ;  and  when  Louise  had  to  hasten 
to  school,  the  big  cat  occupied  Mar- 
celle's  attention   until  the  return  of 
Madame  Favrot. 

The  police  had  inquired  at  all  the  hotels, 
and  soon  discovered  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  Marie  Montfort,  leaving  behind  her 
a  little  baggage.  The  hotel-keeper  readily 
recognized  the  corpse  as  that  of  his  late 
lodger,  and  gave  up  her  property  to  the  In- 
spector. The  telegram  from  Havre  was  pro- 
duced from  a  Monsieur  Simon.  Inquiries  for 
a  man  of  this  name  were  set  on  foot  at  Havre, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  few  francs  and  the 
sale  of  the  little  possessions  of  Marie  pro- 
cured her  a  humble  but  decent  funeral.  Ma- 
dame Favrot  and  Madame  Jalen  followed 
her  to  the  grave. 

Nothing  was  known  of  any  man  named 
Simon  at  Havre ;  so  Madame  Favrot  made 
up  her  mind  to  adopt  the  little  orphan.  A 
lev  months  later,  Marcelle,  seeing  the  initials 
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"M.  M."  printed  on  a  bottle  in  the  shop, 
laid  her  finger  on  them  and  said  :  "  Marcelle 
Montfort !  that  is  my  name ! " 

"Are  you  sure?"  asked  Madame. 

"Yes,  yes;  and  Marie  Montfort  is  mam- 
ma's name.  When  is  she  coming  back?" 

"Oh,  I  hope  she  will  not  be  long!"  said 
poor  Madame  Favrot.  "Was  your  father's 
name  Montfort?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Mamma  always  called  him 
Simon." 

These  words  led  to  a  long  conference  be- 
tween Madame  Favrot,  Madame  Jalen  and 
the  Police  Inspector.  The  result  was  the 
discovery  that  a  man  called  Simon  Montfort 
had  sailed  in  the  Canada. 

The  captain  of  that  ship  declared  that  his 
passenger  was  a  silent,  morose  man,  who 
spoke  to  no  one,  and  he  had  landed  safely  at 
New  York.  But  there  all  trace  of  him  was 
lost, — not  a  clue  remained. 

By  this  time  Madame  Favrot  had  grown  so 

fond  of  the  child  that  she  was  rather  pleased 

than  otherwise  at  the  thought  that  no  one 

was  likely  to  dispute  her  possession  of  her. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

Time  passed,  and  Marcelle  grew  apace. 
So  also  did  Louise.  And  as  she  grew  older, 
and  discovered  that,  in  taking  care  of  the  lost 
child,  her  mother  and  herself  had  done  a 
good  action,  she  began  to  look  upon  Mar- 
celle with  different  eyes, — as  an  inferior, 
rather  than  an  equal, — and  to  exact  from  the 
poor  child  a  sort  of  deference  which  puzzled 
Marcel le's  little  head  considerably. 

For  the  first  two  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  child,  Madame  Favrot  had  found  her 
business  increasing  and  flourishing.  Every- 
one wanted  to  patronize  the  woman  who  had 
done  such  a  kindness,  or  to  bring  a  little 
present  to  the  child  who  had  excited  the  com- 
passion of  all  the  neighborhood.  But  in  this 
world  we  weary  of  everything,  even  of  gen- 
erosity ;  and  when  the  novelty  of  Marcelle's 
adoption  wore  off,  people  soon  forgot  it,  and 
Madame  Favrot's  business  fell  back  into  its 
former  groove.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it  was 
less  than  in  former  years,  and  she  began  to 
consider  Marcelle  as  rather  a  burden.  By 
this  time,  also,  Marcelle  had  quite  outgrown 


or  worn  out  all  Celena's  clothes,  and  new 
ones  had  to  be  bought.  Louise's  expenses 
had  increased.  She  had  been  sent  to  a  board- 
ing-school, and  when  she  came  home  for  the 
holidays  her  wonderful  attainments  and  ele- 
gant manners  increased  her  mother's  pride 
in  her  daughter. 

During  Louise's  stay  at  home  the  house 
had  a  new  mistress,  for  Madame  Favrot  could 
refuse  nothing  to  her  idolized  child. 

"  How  has  this  little  girl  been  behaving?" 
said  Louise,  the  first  evening  when  she  came 
home  for  a  short  vacation. 

"  She  is  not  naughty,"  said  her  mother. 

Marcelle's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  felt 
in  her  heart  that  she  deserved  a  little  more 
praise ;  she  said  nothing,  and  went  on  with 
her  work  of  taking  away  the  dinner  things. 

"  I  want  some  roasted  chestnuts,"  said 
Louise,  with  a  shiver,  for  it  was  a  sharp  night 
"Mamma,  send  Marcelle  out  to  buy  some 
chestnuts." 

"  I  don't  know  where  there  are  any  to  be 
found,"  said  her  mother. 

"  Oh,  but  I  do !  "  exclaimed  Louise.  "At 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  Trevise.  Give  Mar- 
celle four  sous,  mamma.  Be  off,  little  one  \ 
and  make  haste  !  " 

Madame  Favrot  hesitated.  It  was  nine 
o'clock.  She  did  not  like  to  send  the  child 
so  late  to  cross  the  Rue  Lafayette,  always 
full  of  carriages  and  omnibuses.  Louise  took 
the  sous  from  the  cash-box.  "  You  know 
the  Rue  Trevise,  Marcelle.  Be  off!  run  quick, 
and  don't  eat  the  chestnuts." 

"  Take  care  you  are  not  run  over,"  added 
Madame. 

Marcelle  smiled  and  disappeared. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  Ma- 
dame said :  "  I  was  wrong  to  let  the  child 
go :  she  is  not  used  to  the  streets." 

"  Do  you  mean  she  does  not  go  for  your 
messages  ?  "  said  Louise,  crossly. 

"  Yes,  she  does  the  messages ;  but  not  after 
dark." 

"  Oh,  well,  she  will  soon  get  used  to  it. 
Really,  mother,  you  do  spoil  her.  You  for- 
get the  child  has  not  a  penny.  If  you  gave 
her  up  she  would  be  a  beggar.  She  must 
really  learn  to  wait  on  others." 
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Louise  only  said  what  Madame  often 
thought ;  however,  the  words  from  the  lips 
of  her  young  daughter  jarred  on  her  ear. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Marcelle  ran  to  the  corner  of  Rue  Lafay- 
ette, and  then  she  asked  herself  how  she  was 
to  cross.  The  rain  was  falling,  the  ground 
was  slippery,  and  the  crowd  of  carriages  never 
seemed  to  relax.  With  great  difficulty  she 
crossed,  and  bought  the  chestnuts ;  but  in 
returning  she  was  not  so  lucky.  The  noise, 
the  confusion,  was  too  much  for  her,  and 
down  she  fell,  apparently  under  the  wheels 
of  an  omnibus.  She  was  carefully  picked  up 
and  brought  to  the  pathway.  Her  leg  was 
bruised,  and  she  was  covered  with  mud  from 
head  to  foot.  A  number  of  persons  had  sur- 
rounded her  and  overwhelmed  her  with  ques- 
tions. Finally  one  group  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing her  home. 

Just  before  she  reached  the  house  she  said  : 
"I  have  lost  my  chestnuts."  The  people 
laughed,  and  several  slipped  silver  coins  into 
her  pocket  without  her  knowledge. 

"What  a  mess  you  are  in !"  cried  Louise, 
when  she  saw  her. 

"You  fell  down!"  exclaimed  Madame  Fav- 
rot,  half  cross  and  half  anxious. 

While  Marcelle  told  her  tale,  the  people 
who  had  brought  her  home  lingered  to  talk. 

"Fancy  sending  out  one's  daughter  at  this 
hour  of  the  night,  and  to  buy  chestnuts  !  " 

"She  is  not  that  woman's  daughter,"  re- 
plied another.  "She  would  not  send  her; 
but  this  is  an  orphan  adopted  by  charity." 

"  How  stupid  you  must  be,  to  fall  under 
an  omnibus!"  said  Louise,  scornfully,  while 
Madame  Favrot  dressed  the  bruised  leg. 

It  was  a  severe  bruise,  and  Marcelle  was 
lame  for  a  week ;  then  it  was  cured.  She 
had  also  received  a  wound  in  her  little  heart, 
and  that  did  not  heal. 

CHAPTER  «C. 

"  Madame ! "  said  Marcelle  one  day,  laying 
down  her  knitting. 

Madame  Favrot  looked  at  her  with  aston- 
ishment. "Why  do  you  call  me  Madame  ?" 

"  Mamma  is  dead,  is  she  not  ? "  said  Mar- 
celle. 


Madame  was  silent. 

"She  died  when  I  was  very  little,  and  thea 
you  took  care  of  me  ?  "     - 
Madame  nodded. 
"What  has  become  of  papa?" 
Madame  shook  her  head 
"  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,  Madame; 
I  am  very  thankful,"  continued  Marcelle,  in 
a  low,  trembling  voice. 

Madame  rose  from  her  seat  and  took  the 
child  in  her  arms.  "Why  do  you  call  me 
Madame  ?  what  does  it  mean  ?  Some  one 
has  been  speaking  against  me !  you  no  longer 
love  me ! " 

"Oh,"  said  Marcelle,  "no  one  has  spoken! 
I  love  you  very  much.  I  call  you  Madame 
because  you  are  not  my  mother.  My  mother 
is  dead ! " 

"Who  told  you  that?" 
"  No  one  ;  but  when  I  saw  how  much  more 
you  love  Louise  than  me,  I  knew  I  was  not 
your  child.  Then  I  remembered  my  real 
mamma,  who  is  dead.  I  was  quite"  a  little 
thing,  was  I  not  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Madame,  vexed  with  the  child, 
and  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  she 
ought  to  be  vexed  with  herself. 

"Why  do  you  call  me  Madame?"  she 
repeated. 

"Because  you  are  not  my  mother;  you 
are  Louise's  mother." 

Madame  Favrot  slipped  Marcelle  from  her 
embrace.  "Ungrateful!"  she  said,  while  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Marcelle  hung  down  her  head  ;  then,  creep- 
ing up  to  Madame,  she  said :  "  I  love  you 
dearly;  you  are  very  good  to  me.". 

"  Good  ! "  cried  Madame,  boiling  over.  "  I 
have  been  a  mother  to  her.  I  took  her  from 
the,  street  an  orphan  without  a  farthing.  I 
have  fed,  clothed,  cared  for,  petted  her  as  a 
daughter;  and  after  four  years  of  this,  by 
way  of  thanks  she  calls  me  Madame !  Little 
monster !  get  away  with  you  ! ", 
Marcelle  burst  into  a  fit  of  violent  sobbing. 
"  Little  ungrateful  monster,  who  calls  me 
Madame !  I  have  run  into  debt  for  her  sake. 
Every  thread  of  her  clothes  is  mine.  What 
would  have  become  of  you,  if  I  had  not  taken 
you,  wicked  little  girl?  You  would  have 
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been  running  about  the  streets,  or  in  prison. 
And  then  to  tell  me  I  am  not  her  mother!" 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  laundress, 
opening  the  door ;  "  Marcelle  has  been  very 
naughty,  I  suppose." 

"  She  calls  me  Madame ! "  cried  Madame 
Favrot,  turning  towards  the  newcomer;  "and 
she  says  I  am  not  her  mother ! " 

"Well,"  said  the  laundress,  "I  do  not  see 
why  that  should  vex  you,  because  it  is  true." 

"It  was  you,  then,  that  told  her!"  cried 
Madame,  furiously. 

"Certainly  not.  I  never  uttered  a  word; 
but  it  is  not  astonishing  she  should  see  it." 

"See  what?" 

"Do  you  suppose  an  intelligent  child  as 
she  is  has  not  long  ago  seen  the  difference 
between  her  and  Louise?" 

"Difference,  indeed!  And  this  is  the  way 
I  am  to  be  reproached ! " 

"  It  is  very  natural,"  said  the  laundress.  "  I 
do  not  blame  you,  only  the  child  could  not 
help  seeing  it :  that  is  natural  also,  and  she 
is  not  to  blame  either." 

Madame  Favrot  was  silent;  Marcelle 
sobbed  on.  The  laundress  went  over  to  her. 
"  Leave  off  crying,  child  ;  you  give  me  pain." 

"Just  look  at  this!"  cried  Madame, burst- 
ing into  tears  in  her  turn.  "See  what  comes 
of  doing  a  good  action, — denying  yourself, 
getting  into  difficulties,  only  that  those  you 
have  befriended  shall  be  ungrateful,  and 
strangers  shall  meddle  with  your  affairs!" 

On  hearing  these  words  Madame  Jalen 
disappeared  ;  but  instead  of  going  home,  she 
took  an  omnibus  to  Passy.  When  arrived 
there  she  made  her  way  to  a  little  villa  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"Is  Mademoiselle  at  home?"  she  asked  at 
the  gate. 

I  "Yes:  come  in,"  said  the  servant. 
(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
-~~- 
ST.  ALOYSIUS  was  bound  by  his  mother's 
>w  before  he  was  born  to  visit  the  Holy 
ouse   of  Loreto ;    and  when    he    fulfilled 
he  spent  well-nigh  a  whole  day  upon  his 
Knees  in  the  Santa  Casa,  receiving  such  inef- 
fable consolations  that  he  used  to  melt  into 
tears  at  the  very  recollection  of  them. 


The  Churches  of  Venice. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  a  signal  bless- 
ing of  the  good  God  had  been  granted  to  a 
people,  they  gave  expression  to  their  grati- 
tude by  erecting  some  noble  edifice,  dedicated 
to  His  everlasting  worship.  Thus  was  built, 
in  1632,  the  Maria  della  Salute,  by  the  decree 
of  the  Senate,  after  the  cessation  of  the  great 
plague,  when  sixty  thousand  of  the  inhabi- 
tants died.  It  is  a  circular  church,  with  a 
lofty  dome  sustained  by  columns,  and  in  the 
recesses  are  eighjt  chapels,  adorned  with  val- 
uable pictures  and  statuary. 

The  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  built  in  1728, 
quite  a  modern  structure,  is  gorgeous  and 
splendid  in  the  extreme.  The  pillars  are  of 
white  marble,  with  vcrd  antique  inlaid  on 
their  surface,  to  represent  the  leaves  of  a  vine 
climbing  up  them.  The  altar  has  columns 
of  vtrd  antique  cut  out  of  a  solid  block,  and 
above  it  the  Martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo,  by 
Titian.  Just  in  front  of  the  altar  is  a  slab 
marking  the  resting-place  of  Manin,  the  last 
Doge  of  Venice. 

The  Church  of  the  Santissimo  Redentore 
is  upon  the  Island  of  the  Guidecca,  just  vis- 
a-vis to  the  Palace  of  the  Doges.  It  is  also 
an  ex-voto  (a  thanksgiving)  for  the  cessation 
of  the  plague  in  1576,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
structures  of  Palladio. 

The  Church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo  has  the 
monument  of  tht  Doge  Vendramin,  deemed 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Venice,  and 
also  contains  the  famous  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Peter,  by  Titian,  said  to  be  the  third  picture 
in  the  world  in  point  of  excellence  arid  touch- 
ing beauty.  In  front  of  the  church,  in  a  little 
square,  is  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Colleoni,  the  general  who  first  introduced 
the  use  of  cannon  on  the  field  of  battle :  be- 
fore, they  had  only  been  used  in  batteries. 

San  Sebastiano  has  a  noble  facade  by  San- 
sovino.  It  is  the  burial  place  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese, the  great  painter.  There  is  only  a  bust 
of  him  over  his  grave,  but  a  glorious  monu- 
ment to  him  exists  in  the  creations  of  his  gen- 
ius, which  are  seen  in  the  marvellous  pictures, 
hanging  over  the  altars  and  in  the  great  dome, 
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painted  by  his  hand.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
to  make  his  last  resting-place  in  the  midst  of 
the  glowing  productions  of  his  genius. 

The  Santa  Maria  Formosa  is  a  fine  church 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  interesting 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  the  incidents 
related  concerning  "The  Brides  of  Venice." 
These  circumstances  occurred  in  994,  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Mary,  when,  as  was  the  Venetian 
custom, 

"  The  noblest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  state, 
Whose  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  gold, 
Were  on  that  day  to  solemnize  their  nuptials." 

All  assembled  in  the  church,  likewise  twelve 
young  girls,  the  most  virtuous  and  beautiful 
of  the  poorer  classes,  endowed  by  the  state 
with  marriage  portions,  and  given  by  the 
Doge  himself  to  their  lovers.  Just  when  the 
nuptial  benediction  was  being  pronounced, 
the  doors  burst  open,  and  an  armed  band  of 
pirates,  who  had  lain  in  ambush  the  preceding 
night  behind  the  island,  fell  upon  the  aston- 
ished and  affrighted  throng.  They  were  led 
on  by  the  terrible  Barbaro  and  his  six  broth- 
ers, clad  in  armor.  They  seized  the  maidens 
and  the  caskets  of  jewels  which  were  to  be 
their  dowry,  and  fled  with  them  to  their 
boats,  and  then  set  sail  for  Istria. 

The  frantic  bridegrooms,  with-  the  Doge  at 
their  head,  quickly  armed  and  followed  them, 
and,  overtaking  the  pirates  near  the  Island  of 
Friuli,  where  they  were  dividing  their  booty, 
they  brought  back  the  brides  of  Venice  in 
triumph  to  their  homes. 

Glorious  old  Venice !  truly  beautiful  are 
these  memories  of  thy  prime  !  How  difficult 
it  was  to  leave  the  dingy  old  quarto  in  which 
I  read  this  description  !  Even  the  aged  monk 
exclaimed :  "Ah,  Signora !  you  should  pass 
months  here.  You  seem  to  love  the  ancient 
glory  of  our  Republic."  Never  have  I  met 
more  kindness  and  consideration  than  among 
the  different  religious  fraternities  in  Italy. 
They  appear  well  informed  and  learned  men, 
and  were  always  willing,  nay  solicitous,  to 
show  us  all  the  pictures  and  records  of  their 
churches.  The  priest  who  was  the  keeper  of 
the  library  pointed  out  to  me  many  works  of 
inestimable  value,  and  even  permitted  me  to 
read  portions  of  them. 


The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Frari  is 
most  consecrated  ground,  for  it  contains  the 
dust  of  Titian,  and  also  of  Canova.  It  was 
built  about  1250,  and  is  rich  in  pictures, 
statues,  bass-reliefs,  and  inlaid  work  of  costly 
marbles.  Titian  died  of  the  plague  in  the 
year  1575,  aged  ninety-nine  years.  It  was  the 
custom  to  take  all  the  bodies  of  those  who 
died  of  that  disease  to  the  main  shore,  where 
they  were  cast  into  one  common  grave ;  but 
the  Senate  commanded  that  Titian  should  be 
buried  near  the  grand  altar,  where  a  simple 
tablet  -for  centuries  alone  indicated  the  spot. 
Upon  it  were  engraved  these  words : 

"  Here  lies  the  great  Titian, 
Rival  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles." 

But  now  a  noble  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  honor  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. 
It  is  of  Parian  and  Carrara  marble,  and  has 
many  emblematic  groups.  There  is  a  portrait 
of  Titian,  supported  by  two  figures  repre- 
senting the  past  and  the  present  centuries. 
Sculptured  in  bass-relief  are  several  of  Titian's 
most  famous  pictures. 

Immediately  opposite  to  this  monument  is 
that  of  Canova,  the  world-famed  sculptor. 
He  drew  the  design  of  a  tomb,  intending  it 
should  be  the  monument  of  Titian ;  but  in- 
stead it  was  appropriated  to. himself.  The 
homage  of  many  nations  manifested  itself  in 
the  contributions.  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many sent  their  portions,  and  even  America 
gave  a  small  amount.  The  monument  is  a 
great  pyramid  of  Carrara  marble,  with  a  tomb 
within  it.  Into  the  doorway  various  allegori- 
cal mourners  are  entering.  Their  heads  are 
bowed,  and  each  bears  in  his  hands  some  trib- 
ute to  the  wonderful  talent  of  Canova. 

We  visited  many  other  churches  and  scuole 
(benevolent  institutions),  where  we  saw  mul- 
titudes of  pictures  by  Tintoretto,  Bellini, 
and  artists  of  less  reputation. — Souvenirs  of 
Travel. 


FEW  countries  were  richer  in  sanctuaries 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  than  old 
Catholic  England,  which  derived  its  beautiful 
title  of  "  The  Dowry  of  Mary  "  from  the  num- 
ber of  churches  which  bore  her  name,  of 
which  a  large  proportion  are  still  standing. 
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The  Physical  or  Immediate  Cause  of  the 
Death  of  Christ.* 


|HE  death  of  Christ  is  the  grand  cen- 
tral fact  and  truth  of  the  Bible.  To 
it  all  the  lines  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  converge ;  from  it  all  those  of  the 
New  diverge.  It  stands  central  and  sublime, 
like  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  our  solar  system. 
If  it  could  be  disproved,  the  Christian  reli- 
gion would  crumble  into  ruin.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  grandest,  it  is  also  the  most  certain 
and  well  attested  of  all  facts.  The  bitterest 
opponents  of  our  religion,  whether  Jew  or 
infidel,  have  never  presumed  for  a  moment  to 
deny  or  doubt  it.  Whether  accepted  by  men 
in  the  full  significance  which  God  intended  it 
to  convey,  or  not,  it  yet  challenges  the  atten- 
tion, the  wonder,  the  respect  of  all  men  by  its 
grandeur  and  its  mystery.  Even  Rousseau 
was  driven  to  the  utterance  so  well  known 
and  so  often  quoted :  "  If  Socrates  died  like 
a  philosopher,  Jesus  Christ  died  like  a  God." 
If  such  feelings  are  excited  in  the  professed 

*  Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  we  had  the  extreme  pleasure  and  edification 
of  reading,  last  year  about  this  time,  the  above  re- 
markable essay,  written  by  the  late  J.  H.  Pooley,  a 
Protestant  physician  of  New  York.  It  was  printed, 
we  believe,  for  private  circulation,  and  very  probably 
few  copies  are  now  in  existence.  We  read  it  twice 
with  increased  interest,  and  determined  at  once  to 
ask  permission  to  copy  the  entire  brochure  for  repub- 
lication  in  THE  "AvE  MARIA  "  the  next  year,  feeling 
sure  that  we  could  have  nothing  better  or  more  ap- 
propriate to  present  to  our  readers  for  perusal  during 
Passiontide.  The  permission  was  cheerfully  ac- 
corded, and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  laying  before 


enemies   of  religion    by   its   contemplation, 
what  emotions  must  fill  the  soul  of  the  Chris- 
tian as  he  draws  near  to  meditate  upon  that 
death  which  opens  to  his  faith  and  hope  the 
gates  of  life  eternal !     What  holy  reverence, 
what  swelling  gratitude,  what  a  loving,  tender 
solemnity  does  it  beget !     Calvary  is  indeed 
to  him  holy  ground  on  which  he  almost  fears 
to  tread ;   its  wondrous  incidents  seem  to  be 
almost  too  sacred  to  be  scanned  with  curious 
and  critical  eye.    And  yet  we  may  carry  this 
feeling,  however  natural  and  commendable 
in  itself,  too  far ;    we  do  carry  it  too  far  if  it 
prevents  us  from  endeavoring  to  understand, 
as  far  as  we  may,  everything  connected  with 
that  tremendous  scene.     We  propose,  there- 
fore, to  treat  of  a  subject  which  has  recently 
been  brought  prominently  before  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  enquire:    What  was  the  im- 
mediate physical  cause  of  Christ's  death  ? 
He  died  as  a  man.     He  not  only  bore  our 
sorrows,  but  He  also  shared  our  nature ;  and 
the  dissolution  of  that  nature  must,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  deaths,  have  had  an  adequate 


the  readers  of  our  Lady's  magazine  this  week  a  tribute 
to  the  divinity  and  ineffable  love  of  her  Son  Jesus 
Christ  as  remarkable,  considering  its  source,  as  any- 
thing that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice — something 
which  cannot  fail  of  exciting  a  return  of  love  in  every 
heart.  The  theory  that  our  Saviour  died  literally  of 
a  broken  heart  will  be  new.  perhaps,  to  most  persons  ; 
but,  of  all  others,  it  seems  the  most  reasonable  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  state  that  we  publish  Dr. 
Pooler's  essay  exactly  as  it  originally  appeared.  It 
is  too  reverent  to  cause  one  to  demur,  and  too  terse 
to  admit  of  even  the  slightest  condensation.  We 
have  to  thank  the  young  friend  who  obligingly  as- 
sisted in  revising  our  transcript  by  copy.— ED.  A.  M, 
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and  an  ascertainable  cause.   We  instinctively 
ask  when  we  hear  of  the  death  of  any  one : 
"  Of  what  did  he  die  ?  "   and  with  reverence 
and  due  seriousness  may  we  rightly  make 
the  same  inquiry  as  to  our  Saviour's  death. 
The  first  and  commonest — I  suppose,  the 
universal — answer  of  those  unprepared  for 
the  question  would  be  :   "  Why,  He  was  cru- 
cified ;    He  died  on  the  cross ;   as  far  as  the 
physical  phenomena  of  His  death  are  cpn- 
cerned,  He  died  as  other  crucified  persons 
died."  This,  I  say,  would  be  the  answer  most 
commonly  received,  but  clearly  it  is  not  the 
true  one ;  for  it  is  a  fact  patent  to  very  partial 
investigation  that  crucifixion  never  produced 
death  so  quickly  as  that  of  Christ  occurred. 
The  Saviour  at  the  longest  only  hung  upon 
the  cross  about  six  hours,  whereas  ordinarily 
one,  two,  three,  or  even  five  and  six  days 
elapsed  before  death  was  produced  by  cruci- 
fixion.    The  crucified  died  a  most  lingering 
death — of  exhaustion,  of  thirst,  of  sleepless- 
ness, even  of  hunger, — unless,  as  was  some- 
times done,  they  were  mercifully  dispatched 
sooner  by  stabbing  or  breaking  their  bones. 
The  persons  executed  in  this  way  were  not 
suspended   by  the  pierced  hands,  as   many 
suppose;  but  there  projected  from  the  middle 
of  the  upright  portion  of  the  cross  a  short 
piece  of  wood  on  which  the  body  was  sup 
ported,  or  sat  astride  as  it  were ;  and,  as  no 
injury  was  done  to  any  vital   or  important 
organ  of  the  body,  we  see  how  slow  and  lin- 
gering must  have  been  the  death  produced. 
Many  days,  as  we  have  said,  often  elapsed ; 
and  numerous  authentic  records  could  be  ad- 
duced of  individual  cases  to  illustrate   this 
fact,  if  it   were    necessary.     Josephus   even 
tells  us  of  persons  taken  down  from  the  cross 
after  hanging  thereon  many  hours,  who,  be- 
ing properly  cared  for,  lived  and  recovered. 
Among  the  Jews  the  bodies  of  malefactors 
were  not  allowed  to  remain  suspended  over 
ni^ht.  but,  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic 
law,  they  were  taken  down  at  nightfall.    Ac- 
cordingly, and  because  it  was  the  day  before 
the  Sabbath,  we  find  the  chief  priest  request- 
ing Pilate  that  the  bodies  of  the  thieves  and 
of  Jesus  might  be  taken  down  from  their 
crosses,  and  the  soldiers  came  and  broke  the 


legs  of  the  two  malefactors ;  but  when  they 
came  to  Jesus  they  broke  not  His  legs,  be- 
cause He  was  dead  without  it;  and  when 
the  fact  was  announced  to  Pilate  (who  was 
surely  a  competent  judge  of  what  was  usual 
in  such  cases),  he  marvelled  that  He  was 
already  dead.  It  was  not,  then,  the  ordinary 
sufferings  of  crucifixion  which  were  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  Christ's  death ;  a  crucified 
person  dying  in  six  hours  was  a  thing  unheard 
of.  Something  else,  aside  from  or  beyond 
this,  must  have  acted  as  the  efficient  cause 
of  our  Saviour's  death.  What  was  it  ? 

Four  different  answers  have  been  given  to 
this  question,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to 
mention  and  briefly  discuss  : 

First. — Some  say  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  caused  by  the  thrust  of  the  Roman  sol- 
dier's spear,  which  was  inflicted  while  He 
was  yet  living.  This  opinion  they  derive 
from  a  reading  in  the  Vatican  MS  which  has 
in  Matthew,  xxvii,  50,  these  words :  J'  But 
another  taking  a  spear  pierced  His  side,  and 
there  came  forth  water  and  blood;  and  Jesus, 
crying  out  with  a  loud  voice,  expired."  We 
may  dismiss  this  opinion  by  saying  that  the 
passage  upon  which  it  is  based  is  an  interpo- 
lation, and  therefore  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
All  critics  of  any  authority  regard  the  passage 
in  question  spurious,  as  it  differs  from  all  the 
best  and  most  ancient  MSS.,  and  is  flatly 
contradicted  by  the  statement  of  John,  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scene,  who  says  in  his  Gospel 
(Chap,  xix,  33,  34):  "But  when  they  came  to 
Jesus,  and  saw  that  He  was  dead  already, 
they  broke  not  His  legs ;  but  one  of  the  sol- 
diers with  a  spear  pierced  His  side,  and  forth- 
with came  there  out  blood  and  water." 

This  opinion  never  had  many  adherents, 
and  now,  I  believe,  has  none;  we  need  not, 
therefore,  dwell  upon  it  any  further. 

Second. — It  is  said  that  our  Saviour  gave  up 
the  ghost,  or  dismissed  His  spirit  voluntarily, 
and  by  an  act  of  His  own  will  as  the  absolute 
Lord  of  life  and  death.  Of  this  view  have 
been  many  learned  and  pious  men,  among 
whom  we  may  mention  Tertullian. 

To  this,  which  may  be  called  the  miracu- 
lous theory  pf  Christ's  death,  I  can  by  nq 
means  assent 
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Two  classes  of  Scripture  proof  are  urged 
in  its  support — first,  the  vigor  the  Saviour 
displayed  just  the  moment  before  death,  and 
the  phrase  He  makes  use  of  coupled  with 
that  of  the  Evangelist  in  describing  His 
death :  " '  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
My  spirit,  and  He  gave  up  the  ghost";  and 
His  previous  declarations  :  "  I  lay  down  My 
life  of  Myself;  no  man  tak*?th  it  from  Me;  I 
have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power 
to  take  it  again;  this  commandment  have  I 
received  of  My  Father";  and  others  like  it. 
We  answer,  in  the  first  place,  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  the  Saviour  just  before  His 
death  may  be  much  better  accounted  for  in 
another  way,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on.  As 
to  the  words,  "  Father,  into  Thy  hands,"  etc., 
and  "  He  gave  up  the  ghost,"  for  this  argu- 
ment they  prove  too  much;  for  the  very  self- 
same words  are  used  by  and  of  other  dying 
persons  in  the  Bible.  They  are  simply  the 
dying  expressions  of  a  pious  man  to  whom 
death  is  a  passage  to  his  God  and  Father, 
and  the  ordinary  Jewish  circumlocution  for 
death;  nothing  more;  and  to  attempt  to  build 
such  an  argument  upon  them  as  has  been 
done  here,  is  puerile  in  the  extreme.  With 
regard  to  the  Saviour's  declaratrons,  "  I  lay 
down  My  life  of  Myself,"  etc.,  they  are  simply 
a  declaration  that  He  voluntarily  submitted 
to  His  sufferings  and  death — which  nobody 
pretends  to  deny.  They  are  equivalent  to 
His  declaration  to  Peter,  "Thinkest  thou  not 
that  I  could  now  pray  to  My  Father,  and  He 
would  give  Me  more  than  twelve  legions  of 
angels?"  or  to  Pilate,  "Thou  couldst  have 
no  power  over  Me  at  all  unless  it  were  given 
thee  from  above."  Christ  was  not  forced  or 
driven  to  the  work  of  redemption,  but  volun- 
tarily, of  His  own  good  will,  "  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  Him,  endureth  the  cross,  de- 
spising the  shame." 

The  view  we  are  discussing  is  fatal  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ 
How  can  He  be  said  to  have  died  in  our 
room  and  stead,  or  indeed  to  have  died  at  all, 
if  He  voluntarily,  by  an  exercise  of  Divine 
and  miraculous  power,  dismissed  or  removed 
His  Soul  from  His  Body?  Was  this  tasting 
death  for  every  man  ?  Moreover,  the  New 


Testament  Scriptures  everywhere  assert  that 
He  was  killed,  put  to  death;  died,  was  obe- 
dient unto  death,  etc.  Peter  accused  the 
Jews  of  having  slain  Him,  so  did  Stephen. 
If  Jesus  thus  miraculously  left  the  world,  all 
this  is  but  solemn  trifling.  Again,  for  Christ 
thus  to  deprive  Himself  of  life,  even  in  a 
miraculous  manner,  is  a  sort  of  suicide  and 
a  desertion  of  His  appointed  work  as  a  Re- 
deemer, not  the  obedience  even  to  the  death 
of  the  cross  spokt  n  of  by  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Besides,  it  is  not  in  consonance 
with  the  life  of  Him  who  daily  performed 
miracles  for  others,  none  for  Himself.  To 
say,  as  some  have  done,  that  He  could  not 
die  in  any  other  way  is  simply  to  deny  His 
true  humanity,  and  needs  no  answer.  For 
the  above  reasons  this  explanation  must,  I 
think,  be  abandoned,  and  we  must  look  far- 
ther for  the  true  answer  to  our  question. 

Third. — A  third  answer  to  our  question 
attributes  our  Saviour's  death  to  exhaustion 
produced  by  His  mental  sufferings  added  to 
the  physical  pain  of  the  crucifixion.  This  is 
a  far  better  explanation  than  any  hitherto 
considered,  though  not,  in  my  apprehension, 
the  most  satisfactory  that  can  be  given.  The 
mental  Agony  of  the  Son  of  Man  was  indeed 
great  beyond  all  human  comprehension — a 
weight  of  woe  to  which  all  human  sufferings 
are  as  nothing.  He  who  carried  our  griefs 
and  bore  our  sorrows  sounded  a  depth  of 
anguish  to  which  this  world  affords  not  the 
faintest  parallel.  It  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
and  undoubtedly  hastened,  if  it  did  not  di- 
rectly produce,  His  death,  but  not  in  the  way 
here  contended  for. 

The  supporters  of  this  opinion  refer  to 
His  previous  Agony  in  the  Garden  as  having 
already  worn  upon  His  system  so  as  really 
to  have-  weakened  it  beyond  the  power  of 
enduring  much  further  suffering.  But  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  great  as  this  was — so 
intense  as  to  have  forced  from  His  Body 
great  drops  of  sweat  in  the  open  air  on  a 
night  so  cold  as  to  have  demanded  a  fire  in- 
doors— it  was  terminated  by  supernaturar 
ministry  and  assistance,  and,  when  it  passed, 
left  no  t.ace  of  its  effects;  the  suffering 
Saviour  exhibited  before  the  soldiers  sent  to 
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apprehend  Him,  and  through  all  the  trying 
scenes  of  His  mock  trial  before  the  high- 
priests,  Herod  and  Pilate,  the  utmost  dignity 
and  self-possession.  At  the  time  of  His 
death,  Jesus — who,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind, 
was  perfect  in  Body  as  well  as  in  Soul — was 
in  the  flower  of  His  age,  and  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  that  health  which  had  been  pro- 
moted by  a  life  of  temperance  and  out-door 
exercise. 

In  such  a  case,  exhaustion  from  mental 
suffering  could  not  have  come  on  so  soon ; 
it  is  essentially  a  slow  process,  producing 
death  only  after  a  long  period  of  previous 
lowering  of  the  vital  powers.  Again,  the 
mental  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  were  not  of 
the  character  to  produce  exhaustion.  This 
comes  rather  from  the  melancholy,  gloomy, 
brooding,  depressing  sorrows  of  the  mind. 
His  was  a  condition  of  active,  powerful  con- 
flicts of  emotion — agony  or  wrestling,  as  it 
is  well  denominated.  The  nameless,  fathom- 
less horror  of  that  dark  hour  when  His  Fa- 
ther's Face  was  hidden,  though  not  to  be 
fully  understood  by  man,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  desire  to  escape 
such  ineffable  woe — fighting  against  the 
counter  desire  to  undergo  it,  and  so  accom- 
plish the  redemption  of  ruined  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  for  which  purpose 
came  He  to  this  hour;  and  thus  He  who 
was  above  all  principalities  and  powers 
"  learned  the  obedience  of  a  son."  This  was 
a  struggle  rather  than  exhaustion.  Further- 
more, the  energetic  and  loud  exclamations 
of  the  Saviour  during  the  last  moments  of 
His  life,  and  in  the  very  article  of  death,  are 
incompatible,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  sup- 
position that  He  died  of  exhaustion.  Lastly, 
this  view  of  the  case,  as  do  both  the  others, 
leaves  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  inci- 
dents of  the  crucifixion — the  flowing  of  the 
blood  and  water  from  the  pierced  side  of  the 
Saviour,  as  recorded  by  the  eye-witness,  St. 
John — altogether  unaccounted  for.  Hence 
we  feel  bound  to  reject  this  explanation,  as 
well  as  those  previously  considered. 

In  the  year  1847,  Dr.  William  Stroud,  a 
learned  and  pious  English  physician,  after, 
as  he  tells  us,  twenty-five  years  of  study  and 


preparation,  published  a  work  intended  to 
prove  that  the  Saviour  died  from  rupture  of 
the  heart  caused  by  His  mental  agony  and 
conflict.  This  view  had  .  been  previously 
hinted  at  by  others,  but  never  before  distinctly 
stated,  elaborated  and  defended.  It  has  re- 
cently attained  notoriety  from  its  adoption 
by  Dr.  Hanna  in  his  delightful  "  Life  of  Our 
Lord";  and,  in  -consequence,  Dr.  Stroud's 
book,  the  original  edition  of  which  is  scarce, 
has  lately  been  republished  by  the  Appletons, 
of  New  York.  After  such  study  as  L  have 
been  able  to  give  the  subject — reading  pretty 
much  all  that  has  been  written  upon  it,  and 
verifying  most  of  Dr.  Stroud's  references — I 
feel  constrained  to  adopt  this  view  as  best 
explaining  our  Saviour's  sudden  death,  and 
agreeing  perfectly  with  all  the  recorded  inci- 
dents connected  therewith.  Without  entering 
minutely  into  the  scientific  questions  con- 
nected with  this  theory,  I  will  briefly  explain 
its  nature  and  bearings,  and  my  reasons  for 
adopting  it. 

It  is  well  known  to  physicians  thafrupture 
of  the  heart,  though  rare,  does  sometimes 
occur,  so  that  to  us  dying  of  a  broken  heart 
is  something  more  than  metaphor:  it  may  be 
a  sad  reality.  This  accident  may  occuf,  and 
probably  does  most  frequently  occur,  in  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  organs ;  but  such 
cases  do  not  demand  our  attention,  for  no 
disease  or  weakness  can  be  predicated  of  that 
Heart  which  was  broken  for  us.  But  it  may 
also  occur  in  perfectly  healthy  conditions  of 
the  heart  and  the  general  system,  and  then 
is  commonly  produced  by  overwhelming 
emotions,  particularly  by  opposite  or  con- 
flicting ones,  quickly  succeeding  one  another, 
or  struggling  together  in  the  breast.  Of  the 
effect  of  such  emotions  upon  the  central 
organ  of  the  circulation  we  all  know  some- 
thing ;  our  heart,  we  say,  is  light,  or  heavy 
as  lead,  or  ready  to  burst;  and  many  will 
easily  believe  that  if  such  sensations  as  they 
have  occasionally  experienced  were  much 
intensified,  or  long  continued,  death  from  this 
cause  might  really  ensue.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  sudden  deaths  recorded  in 
ancient  history,  from  intense  and  contending 
passions  of  the  mind — such  as  that  of  Chilo 
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the  Lacedemonian,  Sophocles  the  tragedian, 
and  that  of  Diagoras,  as  recorded  by  Aulus 
Gelius — were  caused  in  this  way. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  inference  and 
conjecture  in  this  matter ;  there  are  not  want- 
ing well  attested  modern  instances  where 
sudden  death  in  healthy  persons  has  occurred 
under  such  circumstances,  and  a  post  mortem 
examination  has  revealed  the  fact  of  rupture 
or  laceration  of  the  heart.  Let  me  now  direct 
attention  more  minutely  to  the  phenomena 
observed  in  such  an  examination. 

The  heart  and  roots  of  the  great  vessels 
which  arise  from  it  are  enclosed  in  a  mem- 
branous bag  or  sack,  called  the  pericardium, 
which  has  no  external  opening  whatever,  but 
is  perfectly  closed  or  shut.  Upon  opening 
the  chest  of  a  person  who  has  died  from 
rupture  df  the  heart,  the  first  thing  observed 
is  this  pericardium  or  heart  sack  more  or  less 
distended,  sometimes  enormously  so,  by  the 
blood  which  has  been  forced  into  it  through 
the  opening  in  the  ruptured  heart.  The  blood 
thus  contained  in  the  pericardium  undergoes 
the  process  of  coagulation  or  congealing,  just 
as  it  would  do  outside  of  the  body,  in  a  bowl 
for  instance,  and  separates  into  two  parts, — 
a  clear,  light  colored  fluid  called  serum,  and 
a  thicker  red  portion  called  crassamentum  or 
clot, — or,  to  express  it  in  popular  language, 
blood  and  water, — this  very  phrase  indeed 
being  used  even  in  medical  accounts  of  such 
cases.  This  is  no  mere  theoretical  descrip- 
tion derived  from  reading,  for  I  myself  have 
witnessed  what  I  now  describe.  Some  years 
ago  I  made  a  post  mortem  examination  of 
a  man  who  died  suddenly  of  rupture  of  the 
aorta,  one  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  heart, 
within  the  pericardium.  The  pericardium  in 
this  case  contained  a  large  quantity — fully  a 
pint,  I  should  think, — of  fluid ;  and  on  being 
opened  there  flowed  out,  side  by  side,  with- 
out mingling,  a  clear  fluid  like  water,  and  a 
thicker,  dark  red  fluid  like  blood. 

What  the  knife  of  the  physician  does  in 
an  ordinary  examination  was  roughly  per- 
formed in  our  Saviour's  case  by  the  soldier's 
spear ;  and  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other 
there  came  forth  blood  and  water.  In  this 
way,  and  in  this  way  only,  have  I  ever  been 


able  to  account  in  my  own  mind  for  the  blood 
and  water,  which^  it  seems  to  me,  must  have 
been  considerable  in  quantity  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Apostle  John, 
and  been  by  him  deemed  worthy  of  special 
record.  All  other  attempts  to  explain  it.  I 
may  simply  say,  without  stopping  to  specify 
them,  are  far-fetched  and  improbable.  Death 
from  rupture  of  the  heart  occurs  suddenly, 
often  when  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  are 
active,  the  former  generally  in  convulsive 
exercise.  Such  persons  generally  bring  their 
hands  suddenly  and  forcibly  to  the  chest,  and 
utter  a  loud  cry.  These  phenomena,  except 
the  movement  of  the  hands,  which  were  fixed 
upon  the  Cross,  correspond  with  what  are 
related  of  our  Saviour's  death. 

One  further  consideration,  confirmatory  of 
the  views  we  have  taken,  I  deem  worthy  of 
a  passing  notice.  All  the  types  of  the  Old 
Testament  sacrifices,  and  all  the  allusions  of 
the  New,  point  to  and  speak  of  the  Saviour's 
death  as  accompanied  by  a  copious  effusion 
of  blood.  In  the  old  dispensation,  the  victim 
to  be  offered  was  slain  by  dividing  the  great 
blood-vessels  of  the  neck,  and  rapidly  drain- 
ing the  whole  system  of  its  blood.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  said  Christ's  Blood  was 
shed,  poured  out,  etc.  We  are  washed  in 
His  Blood,  in  the  fountain  of  His  Blood,  etc. 
Now,  the  death  of  the  cross,  as  ordinarily 
inflicted,  was  not  a  bloody  death — indeed,  it 
was  singularly  free  from  bloodshed.  The 
nails  that  pierced  the  hands  and  feet  passed 
through  tendinous  parts  almost  destitute  of 
blood-vessels.  Such  punctured  wounds  in 
any  situation  bleed  but  little;  and  the  nails 
or  spikes,  by  closing  the  very  wounds  they 
caused,  would  make  it  still  less,  so  that  a  few 
trickling  drops  were  all, — surely  very  little  in 
correspondence  with  the  metaphors  and  state- 
ments of  Holy  Writ.  But  if  the  crucified 
Son  of  God  died,  as  we  believe,  of  a  ruptured 
heart,  then  indeed  He  poured  out  His  blood 
for  us — His  Most  Precious  Blood — His  life's 
Blood— His  Heart's  Blood. 

To  conclude,  here,  as  everywhere  where 
the  test  is  applied,  we  find  that  science,  so  far 
from  contradicting  revelation,  only  strength- 
ens while  it  illustrates  it. 
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And  is  not,  I  would  ask,  the  view  here 
presented  a  grand  and  noble  one  ?  And  does 
it  not  invest  that  awful  scene  with  additional 
significance  and  sublimity?  What  a  won- 
drous spectacle  it  is  to  contemplate !  The 
Incarnate  Son  of  God,  after  enduring  for 
years  the  contradiction  of  sinners  and  the 
spite  and  enmity  of  men,  submits  voluntarily 
to  be  condemned  as  a  malefactor  and  blas- 
phemer, to  be  nailed  to  the  accursed  tree, 
and  there,  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels,  to 
abide  not  only  the  wrath  of  brutal  and  in- 
furiated men,  but  also  trte  heavier  wrath  of 
God,  until  His  human  nature  could  endure 
no  more,  though  strengthened  by  the  Divin- 
ity within ;  but  amid  convulsions  of  nature, 
signs  in  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth 
beneath,  that  mighty  Heart  of  love  bursts 
beneath  the  load  of  agony  ;  and,  pouring  out 
in  a  copious  stream  His  life's  Blood  for  our 
redemption,  with  a  loud,  soul-piercing  cry, 
the  Lord  of  Glory  dies  ! 


Husband  of  Her  of  whom  was  Born  Jesus. 


BY    ELEANOR   C.    DONNELLY. 


"Saints  know  thee  best.  O  hidden,  silent  Saint ! 
And  would  that  I  could  feel  a  little  part 
Of  that  great  love  Teresa's  kindred  heart 
Felt  for  thee,  Foster-Father ! "  * 

BLEST  was  thine  office,  bearer  of  the  seal 
Of  the  Celestial  Bridegroom !   Close-allied 
To  thee  (from  all,  save  thee),  thy  Maiden  Bride 
Her  first  Divine  Espousals  could  conceal. 
— The  FATHER'S  mirror,  fashioned  to  reveal 

His  own  grand  virginal  Paternity, — 
Around  thy  shrine,  this  Lenten  March,  we  kneel, 
And  Christ's  dear  Foster-Father  hail  in  thee ! 

Guardian  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  ! 

Guide,  thro'  the  desert,  out  of  Egypt's  land  ! 
In  faith  and  love,  we  clasp  thy  guardian  hand, 
And  choose  thee  for  our  guide  in  life  and  death. 
O  sweet  Saint  Joseph,  pray,  that,  franchised  and 

forgiven, 

We  all  may  share,  one  day,  thy  changeless  bliss 
in  heaven  ! 


*  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.,  in  St.  Joseph's  An- 
thology. 


The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 


BY    MRS.    ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY. 


CHAPTER   VI.— (Continued.) 

I^HE  clouds  had  lifted  along  the  horizon 
just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  below  it,  and 
auld  Nicol  sat  there  in  his  lonely  room  cog- 
itating, his  hands  clasped  before  him,  his 
head  bowed  on  his  breast,  his  shoulders  rest- 
ing immovably  against  the  high  back  of  his 
leather  .arm-chair,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
dying  coals  in  the  grate  with  a  look  so  intro- 
spective that  it  was  clear  he  did  not  see  what 
he  was  gazing  upon.  That  he  was  brooding 
deeply  over  something  very  near  to  his  inner 
life  was  evident,  but  what  would  come  of  it, 
only  the  future  could  reveal.  The  last  golden 
sun-ray  glinted  through  the  ivy  that  trailed 
over  the  low  western  windows ;  then  the  gray 
twilight,  like  a  shadowy  presence,  stole  in, 
followed  by  that  soft  darkness  that  comes 
"  'twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk,"  Increas- 
ing and  deepening,  until  at  last  it  swallowed 
the  old  chieftain  who  fell  on  Flodden  Field, 
the  quaint  room,  and  its  living  inmate.  Mice 
scampered  and  squeaked  up  and  down  the 
wall,  and  nibbled  behind  the  panels  over  the 
mantel-piece,  behind  the  old  picture;  and 
there  sounded  a  sad  minor  chord  in  the  wind 
as  it  soughed  through  the  great,  leafless  elm 
that  sheltered  the  low  roof,  when  something — 
a  sigh,  a  human  sigh,  like  an  echo  of  the  sob- 
bing winds — arose  out  of  the  darkness,  then 
a  low  cry,  full  of  pain, — "It  is  for  the  bairns! 
It  is  for  the  bairns  ! "  were  the  words  it  said. 
"  The  test  will  prove  the  true  man.  One  may 
be  as  guid  as  t'  ither,  but  a  crass  o'  bad  bluid 
is  apt  to  tell  in  the  lang  run.  The  test  will 
show." 

His  long  cogitation  had  been  the  result  of 
an  afterthought  that  entered  his  mind,  with 
a  sense  of  prevision,  after  his  nephews  went 
away.  He  would  not  let  them  know  what  it 
was,  but  he  would  bind  them  fast  by  it,  and 
the  consequences  to  themselves  they  would 
only  realize  when  he  was  underground.  And 
so  let  them  see  to  their  ways.  Whatever  it  was, 
he  predestined  it,  and  it  was  like  fate.  Then 
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auld  Nicol  lifted  his  head  and  straightened 
himself  up,  and  was  surprised  not  only  to  find 
himself  in  darkness,  but  at  feeling  so  cold  that 
he  shivered.  At  this  moment  Mrs.  Burgess 
brought  in  his  lamp,  which  dispelled,  with  its 
cheery  light,  the  overshadowing  gloom.  She 
rushed  at  the  smouldering  fire,  poked  it  up, 
and  brought  the  chunks  of  charred  wood  to- 
gether, threw  on  some  pine  knots  fragrant 
with  resinous  gum,  then  logs  of  hickory,  and 
finally  a  few  strong  puffs  of  wind  from  her 
healthy  lungs  applied  a  motive  power  which 
set  the  pile  ablaze  and  sent  flames  and  sparks 
roaring  up  the  wide  chimney.  The  sound  of 
human  footsteps  and  the  sight  of  a  familiar 
face,  the  deft,  handy  usefulness  of  a  woman, 
had  never  been  more  welcome  to  auld  Nicol. 
He  said  a  few  kindly  words  to  her  as  she 
moved  around, — a  thing  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  hence  the  more  gratifying  to  one  so  faith- 
ful. Not  that  he  was  ever  in  the  least  tyran- 
nical or  unkind  to  his  small  household,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  few  words,  speaking  only 
when  necessary,  and  when  sometimes  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  he  would  like  done,  or  left 
undone,  he  was  "as  savin'  of  his  words,"  the 
housekeeper  said,  laughing,  "as  if. they  were 
gold,  an'  wi'  a  burr  to  'em  as  rough  as  a  corn- 
cob,— God  be  good  to  him!" 

When  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow  that 
night,  instead  of  finding  rest  his  mind  re- 
verted to  the  subject  of  his  late  cogitations, 
and  he  turned  it  over  and  around,  weighing 
and  measuring  it,  urged  thereto  he  knew 
not  by  what.  Did  the  canny  old  Scot  pos- 
sess without  knowing  it  the  eerie  faculty,  so 
frequently  claimed  by  his  countrymen  in  the 
Highlands,  of  second-sight?  Have  some  hu- 
man organizations  a  power  of  so  penetrating 
a  character  as  to  have,  through  sensitive 
nerves,  almost  certain  premonitions  of  the  ap- 
proach of  events  that  will  affect  their  lives? 
Is  it  intuition,  for  the  impression  is  so  often 
without  rhyme  or  reason  that  it  only  hovers, 
like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  over  our  inner 
consciousness?  Philosophy  fails  to  explain 
the  mystery,  and  sneeringly  calls  it  supersti- 
tion ;  but  when  we  know  that  there  is  only  a 
thin  film  of  breath  between  us  and  the  invisi- 
ble world,  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  we 


should  feel  the  pulsations  of  the  unseen,  and 
even  behold,  "as  through  a  glass  darkly," 
some  of  its  revealings.  But  we  do  not  know, 
nor  can  we  tell,  the  secret  that  kept  auld  Ni- 
col tossing  uneasily  upon  his  couch  through 
all  that  long,  weary  night. 

When  Jamie  Sinclair  got  home  that  even- 
ing it  was  so  late  that  the  little  ones  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  Edna  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  small,  cosy  room  which  she  had  dignified 
by  styling  it  the  library,  although  its  preten- 
sions to  the  name  consisted  only  of  some 
book-shelves  filled  with  well  chosen  volumes 
on  various  subjects,  and  a  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  with  writing  implements  and 
paper,  where  one  might  at  any  time  write  a 
letter,  or  read  in  quiet.  It  was  the  sanctum, 
into  which  the  children  had  not  the  right  of 
entrance.  The  liberty  of  the  house,  "  up-stairs 
and  down-stairs  and  in  my  lady's  chamber," 
was  theirs,  but  here  the  line  was  drawn. 
Here  she  had  been  sitting,  trying  to  read, 
and  wondering  if  any  accident  had  happened 
on  the  road  from  Glenaran ;  she  mistrusted 
Donald  Nicol's  horse  that  he  was  so  proud 
of,  and  was  always  uneasy  when  he  and  her 
husband  drove  out  together.  At  last  she 
heard  the  familiar  footsteps,  and  ran  to  the 
hall  door  to  meet  him  and  tell  him  how  glad 
she  was  that  he  had  got  home  safely,  and 
how  she  had  fidgeted  about  the  horse 

"  But  what  is  the  use,  dearest  ?  When  I 
tell  you  what  detained  us  at  Glenaran  you'll 
open  your  eyes,  I  think,  and  forget  all  that 
nonsense, — though  I  believe  that  women- 
folk enjoy  it,"  he  said,  stooping  to  kiss  her, 
as  she  helped  him  off  with  his  overcoat. 

"  I  do,  now  that  I  know  you  have  no  bones 
broken.  Pray  come  in  and  tell  me  the  news! " 
she  answered,  with  a  merry  little  laugh,  as 
she  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  library, 
settled  him  in  his  own  special  chair;  "after- 
wards I  will  give  you  some  supper." 

"Thanks;  we  took  tea  with  Uncle  Nicol, 
so  your  spur  does  not  prick,  and  I  need  not 
hurry  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,"  he  said, 
lazily,  stretching  out  his  legs  towards  the  fire 
in  the  most  leisurely  way. 

"Now,  Jamie,  how  can  you  tantalize  me 
so?  Very  well,  take  a  nap  if  you  like;  I 
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have  a  new  book  here  that  will  occupy  me 
very  pleasantly  until  you  awake." 

Then,  with  the  natural  perversity  of  man, 
on  finding  her  apparently  indifferent  to  it,  he 
began  to  tell  her  what  had  passed  at  Glenaran 
that  day.  She  listened,  without  question  or 
exclamation,  until  there  was  nothing  left  to 
relate,  then  she  said :  "  I  always  told  you, 
Jamie,  that  he  had  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart. 
I  think  it  is  the  very  kindest  and  wisest  thing 
I  ever  heard  of." 

"  And  the  tightest  of  bargains,  you  might 
add,"  he  said,  laughing.  "'Nunky' always 
takes  good  care  of  the  main  chance.  It  would 
not  have  hurt  him,  you  know,  to  give  us  the 
houses  outright." 

"It  might  have  hurt  you,  though.  Now 
you  '11  haVe  to  work  steadily  to  pay  for  yours, 
which  will  check  even  the  temptation  to  in- 
dulge in  idle  expenses  beyond  our  means ; 
then,  Jamie,  how  delightful  to  think  that 
every  dollar  you  pay  out  will  come  back  to 
us  and  be  our  very  own  in  the  shape  of  a 
lovely,  delightful  home !  I  am  so  thankful 
for  the  prospect ! " 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  see  the  bright  side  of 
it, — you  always  do  ;  I  confess  I  don't  like  the 
prospect  of  living  in  the  country  though,  and 
it  may  fall  to  our  lot  to  do  that,  you  know," 
said  James  Sinclair,  uneasily. 

"  There's  trial  as  well  as  happiness  in  every 
condition,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  make 
the  best  of  things,  don't  you  know,"  she  said, 
with  her  sweet,  winning  smile,  that  always 
made  him  think  of  an  alabaster  vase  with  a 
lamp  in  it  that  he  once  saw. 

"No:  I  don't  know;  it's  a  doctrine  that 
goes  against  my  grain.  No  fellow  with  a 
spark  of  spirit  will  fold  his  hands  and  take 
things  just  because  they  come.  As  to  you, 
my  darling,  you  're  much  too  soft,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  gran'd  look  of  superiority. 

"Jamie,  if  you  had  heard  me  laying  down 
the  law  to  the  butcher  yesterday  for  bringing 
short  weight,  and,  later  on,  scolding  Betsey 
for  breaking  another  glass  dish,  you'd  never 
say  that.  I'm  afraid  I  have  a  talent  for  scold- 
ing, it  comes  so  easy  to  me  to  do  it.  Oh,  I 
assure  you  I'm  a  terror  to  evil-doers!"  she 
said,  gravely. 


"I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  I  think  I  should 
enjoy  seeing  you  in  a  tantrum,  don't  you 
know  ! "  he  replied,  laughing.  "  Anyhow  we 
have  got  to  think  over  this'matter,  and  decide 
one  way  or  the  other ;  and  I  suppose  you  '11 
do  the  praying  part  of  it  for  us  both-?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  will,"  she  answered,  with 
a  little  sigh  ;  "  then  we  will  accept  the  issue, 
with  contented  hearts,  as  God's  will." 

"  Very  well,  darling  ;  however  it  turns  out, 
I  shall  be  satisfied,  if  you  are.  Now  come 
and  sing  me  some  of  the  songs  of  'my  ain 
land,' "  said  Jamie  Sinclair,  taking  his  wife's 
hand  and  leading  htr  into  the  parlor.  He 
opened  the  piano,  and  found  the  music- book 
which  contained  the  songs  he  loved — the 
songs  his  mother  used  to  sing  to  him  when 
he  was  a  wee  laddie,  and  which  he  would 
never  forget. 

Donald  Nicol  and  his  wife,  after  a  few 
days,  came  in  to  spend  the  evening  and  com- 
pare notes  as  to  the  building  sites.  Mrs. 
Donald  had  always  felt  herself  greatly  supe- 
rior to  Edna  Sinclair  in  the  social  scale,  and 
always  spoke  of  her  among  her  own  friends  in 
that  depreciating  way  so  well  understood  by 
worldly  people.  "  Mrs.  Sinclair,"  she  some- 
times said,  "is  very  nice,  but  I  had  never 
met  her  until  she  married  into  the  family; 
she  belonged  to  quite  another  set,  you  know." 
Notwithstanding  which,  Edna's  quiet,  well- 
bred  manner,  her  intelligence  and  loveliness 
of  character,  made  an  impression,  and  won 
for  her  the  attentions  of  certain  persons  in 
society  by  whose  notice  even  Mrs.  Donald 
felt  flattered.  And,  somehow,  she  was  con- 
scious of  a  sense  of  inferiority  in  Edna's  pres- 
ence, which  made  her  uncomfortable,  until  at 
.last  she  positively  disliked  her, — a  fact  of 
which  Edna  was  ignorant,  and  therefore  not 
affected  by  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Donald's  purpose  this  even- 
ing was  not  to  confer  amicably  and  take 
counsel  with  the  Sinclairs  about  the  pending 
choice  of  the  building  sites,  for  they  had  al- 
ready made  up  their  minds  as  to  which  one 
they  meant  to  take,  and  had  come  determined 
to  bluff  off  any  idea  of  being  interfered  with. 
They  were  already  full  of  plans  and  anticipa- 
tions of  what  they  meant  to  do  ;  their  house 
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should  be  something  unique  and  conspicu- 
ous even  in  that  end  of  the  city,  where  ele- 
gant residences  were  being  erected  on  all 
sides.  They  lost  no  time  in  announcing  their 
decision,  with  a  help  it-if-you-can  air,  to  the 
Sinclairs.  Jamie  glanced  at  his  wife,  fearing 
to  see  a  look  of  annoyance  in  her  countenance, 
but  to  his  great  relief  saw  it  lit  up  with  smiles 
and  beaming  with  satisfaction.  He  could  not 
altogether  control  his  indignation,  not  at  the 
choice,  but  at  the  way  of  it,  and  without  the 
slightest  deference  to  the  opinions  or  wishes 
of  himself  and  Edna.  This  was  not  what  he 
expected;  it  fell  short,  he  thought,  'of  his 
uncle's  intentions ;  but  another  quick  glance 
at  his  wife,  who  was  watching  him  with  looks 
he  understood,  determined  him  to  control 
his  anger  and  say  nothing  disagreeable,  if 
he  could  help  it. 

"  We  have  Hobson's  choice,  you  see,  Edna; 
how  shall  you  like  living  in  the  country?" 
he  remarked,  with  a  snap  of  angry  light  in 
his  eyes. 

"  It  is  my  choice,  Jamie, — not  Hobson's.  I 
made  up  my  mind  from  the  first,  but  said 
nothing  about  it,  wishing  to  hear  first  from 
your  cousins.  I  am  so  glad  you  have  de- 
cided on  the  West-end  lot,"  she  said,  with  a 
bright  smile  and  a  pretty  little  nod  of  the 
head — a  way  she  had  of  emphasizing  any- 
thing specially  pleasant  to  her;  "and  you 
know,  Cousin  Donald,  the  country  air  will 
be  good  for  the  children,  and  Jamie,  too, 
when  he  comes  home  tired  out  from  his  busi- 
ness in  the  hot,  dusty  city.  Then,  you  know, 
we  shall  be  near  your  uncle  at  Glenaran,  and 
he  will  not  be  so  lonely,  as  he  must  some- 
times be.  I  am  delighted,  for  your  decision 
has  given  us  just  what  I  craved." 

"I  hope  you'll  enjoy  it,"  said  James  Sin- 
.clair,  who  saw  a  quick,  significant  glance 
pass  between  Donald  and  his  wife,  who  had 
not  been  slow  to  notice  all  along  her  kind 
and  dutiful  attention  to  auld  Nicol,  and — 
although  he  would  never  have  admitted  it — 
they  knew  intuitively  that  he  was  happier 
with  the  Sinclairs  than  with  them,  where  he 
always  fidgeted  and  glowered  until  he  got 
away.  It  suddenly  dawned  upon  them  that 
her  enthusiastic  delight  at  the  prospect  of  a 


country- home,  of  living  at  Glenaran,  covered 
sly  and  interested  motives — which  she  had 
never  dreamed  or  thought  of,  or  would  have 
been  inclined  to  carry  into  execution  even 
had  she  been  so  tempted; — for  Catholics, 
they  believed,  never  scrupled  any  trick  by 
which  to  gain  their  ends.  And  at  this  mo- 
ment Mrs.  Donald  was  smitten  by  the  dread 
that,  by  their  own  choice,  they  had  played  the 
game  into  the  hands  of  this  artful  woman 
who  had  first  bewitched  James  Sinclair  to 
marry  her,  and  who  would  now  have  am- 
ple opportunities  of  bewitching  auld  Nicol 
at  her  leisure.  She  would  make  herself  in- 
dispensable to  him,  and  would  have  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  mould  him  as  she  would. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it  now,  and,  swal- 
lowing her  chagrin,  she  laughingly  said  : 
"  How  very  fortunate  that  we  are  all  suited  ! 
It  would  have  been  very  unfortunate  had  you 
wanted  the  city  lot  to  build  on,  and  quarrelled 
with  us;  because  you  know  I  would  never 
have  given  up,  for  I  hate  a  humdrum  coun- 
try life,  and  should  have  died  with  ennui 
without  the  society  I  have  always  been  ac- 
customed to.  I  really  do  not  envy  you,  Edna, 
I  am  frank  to  say;  though  you  may  like  it, 
having  been  always  accustomed  to  a  retired 
life." 

"  Yes,"  said  James  Sinclair,  intending  to 
be  severely  sarcastic:  "my  wife  studied  Gul- 
liver in  her  younger  days,  and  learnt  the 
happy  art  of  extracting  sunbeams  from  cu- 
cumbers." 

"  How  very  unusual !  Well,  I  hope  we 
shall  equally  enjoy  our  new  homes,  town  and 
country.  Come,  Donald :  we  have  another 
call  to  make,"  she  answered,  not  slow  to  un- 
derstand his  meaning,  and  rising  with  a  rustle 
of  rich  silk  around  her. 

The  cousins  shook  hands.  "  I  hope  it's  all 
right  between  us,  Jamie?" 

"Well — yes.  We've  both  got  what  we 
wanted;  but  there  are  ways  and  ways  of 
doing  things  which  make  them  pleasant  or 
unpleasant.  But,  as  it  happens,  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied,  my  wife  being  so." 

"Good-night!" 

"Good- night!" 

"  She'll  make  a  perfect  prig  of  James  Sin- 
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clair,"  said  Donald's  wife  on  their  way  home. 

"She'll  never  ruin  him  by  her  extrava- 
gance," said  her  husband,  bitterly,  adding 
fresh  fuel  to  her  dislike  of  Edna. 

"I  wish  that  old  curmudgeon  would  die 
without  a  will !"  she  presently  said. 

"You  need  not  count  on  that,  let  me  tell 
you,  if  you  mean  my  uncle.  He's  too  meth- 
odical and  too  wedded  to  his  money  to  leave 
the  disposal  of  it  to  chance.  I  don't  wish 
him  to  die  before  his  time,  but  I  shouldn't 
be  sorry  if,  somehow,  he  would  forget  about 
a  will  when  it  does  come,"  said  Donald 
Nicol,  who  was  more  weak  than  wicked, 
his  sensuous  nature  easily  yielding  to  his 
inclinations. 

The  next  day  he  and  James  Sinclair  went 
together  to  the  dingy  old  warehouse  at  the 
South-Slip  dock,  to  express  to  auld  Nicol 
their  grateful  acceptance  of  his  offer,  and. how 
each  had  chosen  the  site  of  his  future  home. 
He  heard  what  they  had  to  say,  and  the  only 
evidence  apparent  that  he  had  any  interest 
whatever  in  the  affair  was  a  quick  gleam  that 
scintillated  in  his  dull  gray  eyes  when  he 
understood  that  his  namesake — Janet's  lad — 
would  settle  at  Glenaran  ;  but  that  was  all ; 
he  made  no  remark,  and  sat  quite  silent  in 
his  office  chair,  his  fingers  interlaced,  and 
his  thumbs  slowly  twirling  over  each  other. 
It  was  only  an  instantaneous  flash,  and  as 
quickly  veiled  by  a  snap  of  his  eyelids,  but 
not  before  Donald  Nicol,  who  was  a  natural 
reader  of  faces,  had  noted  and  been  admon- 
ished by  it  that  his  own  choice  had  been  one 
of  lost  opportunities;  and  then  and  there 
the  seeds  of  a  most  unreasonable  jealousy 
towards  his  cousin  took  root  in  his  heart, 
the  fruits  of  which  were  bitter  when  they 
ripened. 

Auld  Nicol  signed  the  deeds,  which  gave 
them  their  lots  in  fee,  and  told  them  to  bring 
builders'  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  houses 
they  decided  on  building,  so  that  he  might 
see  whether  or  not  they  were  out  of  reason ; 
"  for  although,"  he  added,  "  I  mean  that  each 
of  you  shall  pay  to  the  last  shilling  both  cost 
and  interest,  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to 
anything  like  prodeegality." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Legends  of  Our  Lady  in  Literature   and 
Art. 


DOWN  through  the  dim  twilight  of  his- 
tory, gleaming  in  the  glory  of  saintly 
symbolism,  clad  in  the  colors  which  the  pure 
mysticism  of  our  holy  Faith  has  filled  with 
meaning,  comes  the  legendary  life  story  of 
the  Mother  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  With  veiled 
head,  and  clad  in  the  red  tunic  and  blue 
mantle  (the  same  dress  which  the  women  of 
Nazareth  wear  in  our  day),  has  Christian  art 
represented  Mary,  the  Mother;  but  white, 
the  emblem  of  religious  purity,  life,  and  joy, 
is  the  robe  she  wears  when  portrayed  in  the 
Immaculate  Conception  and  Assumption. 
Red  (which  signifies  divine  love,  fire,  creative 
power,  royalty,)  and  blue  (truth  and  fidelity) 
are  the  colors  oftenest  usedjn  which  to  clothe 
apostles  and  saints.  Violet  (the  union  of 
love  and  truth,  privation  and  suffering,)  is 
only  worn  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  after  the 
Crucifixion;  but  in  the  dress  of  her  daily  life 
is  she  most  frequently  pictured. 

The  first  authentic  representation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  shows  her  as  the  Mother, 
holding  the  Infant  Christ.  In  early  pictures 
of  Byzantine  origin,  of  the  Vllth  century, 
our  Lady  stands  alone,  a  veiled,  majestic 
figure,  with  her  hands  spread  as  if  in  bless- 
ing. In  the  Vth  century,  as  the  Mother,  she 
shows  the  humanity  as  well  as  the  Divinity 
of  her  Son,  our  Lord, — a  belief  which  had 
been  questioned  by  the  Nestorian  heretics. 
In  the  Vllth-century  mosaics  of  Rome  and 
Ravenna  she  stands  alone,  as  in  Byzantine 
pictures ;  in  the  XHIth  century,  devotional 
painters  of  Italy  represent  her  as  Stabat 
Mater, — standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
A  century  later  she  is  enthroned  in  state  by 
painters  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools, 
who  revel  in  the  splendors  of  her  diadem,  the 
halo,  and  the  gorgeous  raiment.  In  the  XVth 
century  she  becomes  Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
shielding  and  saving  in  the  ample  folds  of 
her  robes  earth's  children  who  fly  to  her  for 
succor ;  and,  as  if  "  touched  with  the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities,"  she  stands  before  us  in  the 
XVIth  century  as  the  Mattr  Dolorosa.  But 
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the  XVIIth  century,  which  saw  the  birth  of 
Murillo,  gives  us  the  most  exquisite  of  all  our 
Lady's  pictures.  To  this  Spanish  artist  are 
we  indebted  for  one  of  the  loveliest  paintings 
the  world  has  ever  known, — a  picture  before 
which  even  unbelievers  are  forced  to  kneel 
in  breathless  wonder,  almost  adoration,  so 
virgin-sweet,  so  womanly  tender,  so  lily-pure 
is  the  whiteness  of  the  soul  beaming  from  the 
heavenly  face  of  Mary  the  Immaculate.  This 
picture,  completed  just  before  the  Festival  of 
Corpus  Christi,  in  1670,  was  honored  by  an 
exhibition  on  that  day,  and  when  it  was  un- 
veiled in  Seville  acclamations  of  delight  and 
applause  filled  the  air. 

It  was  upon  a  bright  September  morning 
we  first  saw  this  picture.  Carelessly  saunter- 
ing through  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  we 
entered  the  Salon  Carre.  Few  visitors  had 
reached  that  room  so  early  in  the  day,  and 
the  three  who  were  there  were  kneeling  be- 
fore this  Perla  de  las  Conceptiones,  as  the  won- 
drously  beautiful  painting  has  been  called.* 
We  lingered  near  this  vision  of  loveliness, 
this  pearl  of  beauty  almost  divine,  until  the 
sun  had  long  passed  the  meridian  ;  time  was 
forgotten,  distance  annihilated.  Rising  heav- 
enward before  us  was  a  woman  "clothed 
with  the  sun,  having  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  on  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars." 
Pure,  young,  lovely,  no  longer  the  Sorrowful 
Mother, — the  spirit  of  faith  deep  in  the  soul 
of  that  most  Catholic  master,  Murillo,  had 
pictured  to  his  artist  brain  what  he  fain  would 
represent — Mary,  the  Virgin  Immaculate  ! 
Mary,  Heaven's  Queen ! 

In  the  Votive  Church  f  at  Vienna,  one  of 
the  most  wondrously  beautiful  specimens  of 


*  Of  this  picture  Mrs.  Jameson  says:  "The  Virgin 
is  portrayed  in  the  first  spring  and  bloom  of  youth ; 
with  grave,  sweet  eyes  ;  her  hair  golden  brown  ;  her 
features  with  all  the  beauty  painting  can  express ;  her 
hands  folded  on  her  bosom  or  joined  in  prayer.  The 
sun  is  expressed  by  a  flood  of  light  around  her.  Her 
robe  is  of  spotless  white ;  her  mantle  of  scarf  blue. 
Round  her  hover  cherubim  ;  and  all  is  ethereal  deli- 
cacy, benignity,  refinement,  repose — the  very  apo- 
theosis of  womanhood." 

f  So  called  because  built  by  the  present  Emperor, 
Franz  Josef  I,  as  a  thank-offering  for  his  escape  from 
assassination  in  1854. 


English  second-pointed  architecture  on  the 
Continent,  the  chancel  and  choir- roof  contain 
frescos  from  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
They  begin  with  the  meeting  of  Joachim  and 
Anna,  her  parents,  and  end  with  the  Assump- 
tion and  Coronation  of  Our  Lady.  Words 
cannot  describe  the  exceeding  richness  and 
beauty  of  these  pictures.  The  birth  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  an  apartment  fit  for  an 
empress  (for  her  parents  were  "exceeding 
rich,"  so  legends  tell  us),  is  a  picture  full  of 
historic  truth  and  beauty.  St.  Anna  reclines 
beneath  a  canopy  surrounded  by  noble  ladies, 
who  come  to  congratulate  her.  Attendants 
serve  refreshments,  while  the  infant  slumbers 
peacefully  on  a  cushion  beside  her  mother. 
The  next  picture  shows  her  Presentation  in 
the  Temple, — a  lovely  maiden  with  flowing 
hair,  clad  in  robes  of  blue  and  white,  bearing 
a  taper  in  her  hand  as  she  bends  before  the 
aged  high  priest,  attendant  maidens  and  fol- 
lowers forming  a  procession  behind  her.  The 
third  picture  represents  her  betrothal.  The 
rod  which  St.  Joseph  holds  has  budded,  and 
the  high  priest  joins  his  hand  with  Mary's. 
Young  girls  surround  the  Virgin,  while  the 
disappointed  suitors,  those  whose  rods  bore 
no  bloom,  look  silently  on.  The  Annunci- 
ation, the  subject  of  the  next  picture,  gives 
a  room  looking  towards  the  east.  The  Vir- 
gin kneels  at  a  pric-dicu,  her  hands  folded 
over  her  breast,  her  eyes  raised  as  in  vision 
unearthly.  Lilies  bloom  in  vases  on  every 
side,  and,  hovering  above  these  pure  white 
blossoms,  Gabriel  speaks  the  angelic  greet- 
ing. A  dove,  entering  the  window,  flings  its 
shadow  over  the  Virgin's  heart.  The  next 
picture,  the  Visitation  to  Elizabeth,  repre- 
sents the  hill- country  of  Judea.  St.  Elizabeth 
kneels  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin,  before  the 
steps  that  ascend  to  the  woodland  home. 

The  rest  of  the  frescos,  from  the  Nativity 
to  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition  here;  but  the  pictures  forming  the 
close  of  the  series  are  peculiarly  beautiful,  rep- 
ix-v-nting  as  they  do  the  return  of  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  who,  reverently  saluting  the  Virgin 
in  her  home  beside  Mount  Zion,  bids  her 
prepare  for  death.  The  succeeding  pictures 
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show  the  Apostles,  miraculously  summoned, 
sitting  around  the  Mother  of  our  Lord.  Jesus, 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  couch,  seems  call- 
ing His  Mother.  In  the  last  pictures  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  bear  the  bier  on  which  the  dead 
Virgin  lies  surrounded  by  roses  and  lilies. 
St.  John  carries  a  palm-branch  in  front  of  the 
procession,  and  the  Apostles  following  seem 
singing,  In  exitu  Israel  de  Egypto.  The  next 
picture  is  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin:  Christ,  surrounded  by  angels',  re- 
ceives His  Mother  into  heaven.  Clouds  veil 
the  meeting  of  Jesus  and  Mary  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Apostles,  who  are  gazing  down  into 
her  empty  sepulchre,  whence  roses  and  lilies 
rise  in  luxuriance ;  but  above  them,  falling 
earthward  through  the  clouds,  is  the  girdle 
worn  by  our  Lady,  which  falls  into  the  hands 
of  St.  Thomas,  who,  having  arrived  too  late 
to  see  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  before  her 
death,  is  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  her  resting 
on  the  bosom  of  her  Son  and  Saviour. 

The  picture  of  her  Coronation  is  more 
gorgeous  in  coloring  than  the  others.  The 
Virgin,  in  mantle  of  royal  purple  and  white, 
kneels  before  Christ,  who  holds  the  crown 
just  above  her  head.  Myriads  of  angels  fill 
the  sunny  skies,  and  soft,  fleecy  clouds,  tinged 
in  crimson  and  gold,  form  a  background  of 
exceeding  splendor. 

Many  German  artists  of  the  XVth  and 
XVIth  centuries  have  painted  in  their  pic- 
tures of  the  Holy  Family  a  spinning-wheel 
beside  the  Virgin  Mother;  she  holds  the 
distaff",  or  an  open  book.  Rarely  is  she  repre- 
sented except  at  work.  She  may  be  resting, 
or  meditating,  or  gazing  with  loving  tender- 
ness upon  her  Infant  Child;  but  near  her  are 
the  emblems  of  housewifely  labor,  for  her 
deeds  were  meditations  and  prayers. 

Thus  literature  and  art  have  chiefly  repre- 
sented her  in  the  humility  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, the  gladness  and  joy  of  motherhood, 
the  grievous  pain  of  Calvary,  and  the  Pieta, 
holding  the  dead  Christ;  but  later  artists 
paint  the  glories  of  the  Assumption  and  the 
Coronation  of  Heaven's  Queen.  Only  the 
German  painters  have  given  us  shadowy  sug- 
gestion of  her  as  our  everyday  guide  and 
pattern  in  household  work.  To  them  a  Chris- 


tian family  was  the  most  beautiful  type  of 
sanctity  on  this  earth,  and  they  have  given 
us  no  less  a  person  as  patron  and  example  of 
it  than  Mary,  Our  Lady ;  Mary,  the  Immacu- 
late Mother  of  God. 

OCTAVIA  HENSEL. 


Ave  Maris  Stella! 


BY  B.  s. 


QWEET  Mother!  I'm  weary.   Life's  billows  are 
O         raging, 

My  tempest- tossed  bark  seeks  an  anchor  in  vain ; 

Dense  masses  of  cloud  veil  the  face  of  the  heavens, 

The  storm-fiend   sweeps  o'er  the  treacherous 

main. 

Toil-worn  and  tempted,  to  thee  I  pray ; 
O  Stella  Maris  !  ora  pro  me  ! 

Thou  the  loved  refuge  of  all  struggling  mortals ! 

Still  the  wild'  tumult  of  nature  and  passion ; 
Over  the  furious  waves  of  our  sinfulness,  ^ 
Cast  the  sweet  oil  of  thy  gentle  compassion. 
Shed  o'er  our  darkness  thy  merciful  ray; 
O  Stella  Maris  !  adjuva  me  ! 


What  Have  I  Lost? 


M 


RS.  S had  for  a  long  time  been  pray- 
ing, with  tears,  without  ever  yielding  to 
discouragement,  for  the  conversion  of  her 
husband,  a  retired  officer,  who  had  been  dis- 
tinguished for  his  courage  and  loyalty. 

Raised  by  a  pious  mother,  the  life  of  the 
camps  and  of  the  barracks  had  blotted  out 
his  early  impressions  of  religion.  He  still 
retained  his  courage  and  loyalty,  but  doubt 
succeeded  to  faith,  and  then  came  that  cold 
and  miserable  indifference,  wherein  a  man  is 
all  the  more  to  be  pitied  because  he  does  not 

see  his  need  of  pity.     Mrs.  S ,  who  was 

allowed  full  liberty  for  herself  and  her  little 
daughter  to  follow  all  the  practices  of  religion, 
wept  for  the  estrangement  of  him  whom  she 
loved,  and  from  whom  she  feared  to  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  other  world.  For  a  long  time  she 
had  continued  to  address  her  prayers  to  her 
who  will  always  be  the  refuge  and  the  com- 
fort of  suffering  souls. 
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One  day  a  new  sorrow  was  inflicted  on  her 
heart  when  she  learned  that  her  husband  was 
a  Free  Mason.  This  was  no  longer  indiffer- 
ence, but  real,  downright,  public,  and  avowed 
disobedience  to  the  Church  In  thinking  over 
this,  the  good  wife  pressed  her  child  to  her 
bosom  as  if  to  preserve  her  from  misfortune, 
or,  perhaps,  to  appeal  to  the  innocence  of  the 
child  as  a  preservative  against  the  danger  that 
threatened  the  father.  She  happened  to  fix 
her  eyes  on  a  little  statue  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  that  was  in  her  room,  and  a  sudden 
impulse  moved  her :  "  My  child,"  said  she  to 
her  daughter,  "you  must  pray  much  to  St. 
Anthony  to  obtain  of  him  that  your  father 
find  what  he  has  lost." 

•'What  has  he  lost,  mamma?" 

"You  will  know  it  hereafter,  my  dear  ;  but 
pray,  and  do  not  say  anything  about  it  to 
papa." 

The  child  raised  her  innocent  eyes  towards 
the  statue,  and  she  uttered  this  simple  prayer: 
"O  great  Saint,  make  my  father  find  what  he 
has  lost!" 

Just  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 

Mr.  S told  his  wife,  that  he  was  about  to 

go  out.  He  had  heard  the  conversation,  and 
he  began  to  ask  himself:  "What  have  I  lost? 
No  doubt  it  is  my  wife  herself  that  has  mis- 
laid something.  I  must  tell  her  not  to  be 
uneasy,  for  if  I  had  lost  anything  of  value  I 
should  surely  remember  it." 

As  it  was  towards  the  beginning  of  June, 

Mr.  S came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

beautiful  evenings  would  afford  him  more 
pleasure  in  the  country  than  he  could  find 
in  the  lodge.  "This  is  a  good  idea,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  I  will  take  my  wife  and  child, 
and  we  will  make  an  excursion  into  the  coun- 
try. But  what  can  I  have  lost  ?  " 

Mrs.  S smiled  a  happy  smile  and  raised 

her  eyes  gratefully  to  St.  Anthony  when  her 
husband  mentioned  his  idea  to  her.  She  was 
silent,  and  felt  the  blood  tingle  in  her  cheeks 
when  he  added:  "Tell  me,  have  I  lost  any- 
thing?" 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  that?  " 

"  Because  I  heard  our  little  girl  praying  for 
me  to  find  what  I  had  lost." 

The  conversation  went  no  farther  on  that 


occasion,  but  the  embarrassment  of  the  wife 
had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  husband, 
and  the  question  would  return  to  his  mind 
again  and  again :  "What  can  I  have  lost?" 

On  another  evening,  some  time  afterwards, 

Mrs.  S and  her  little  child  were  in  the 

room  together  again,  and  the  little  one  fer- 
vently repeated  her  simple  prayer:  "O  great 
Saint,  make  my  father  find  what  he  has  lost!" 

Mr.  S pushed  the  door  open  and  came 

in  excitedly,  saying:  "Tell  me  at  last,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  what  I  have  lost !  For 
these  eight  days  I  have  been  asking  myself 
the  question :  I  have  been  haunted  by  it.  You 
make  the  child  pray  for  it,  but  it  would  be 
much  better  to  tell  me  what  it  is,  so  that  I 
can  know  whether  it  is  worth  the  seeking." 

Mrs.  S arose,  and  looking  at  her  hus- 
band seriously,  said:  "My  dear,  would  you 
be  content  to  be  separated  from  us  forever?" 

"What  a  question !" 

"And  yet,  my  dear,  if  you  do  not  find  what 
you  have  lost  you  will  one  day  have  to  leave 
us,  and  forever." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ? — what  is  it  that  I  have 
lost?" 

"  Faith — the  faith  of  your  mother  !  You 
must  find  that  faith  again."  And  the  good 
woman  wept,  whilst  Mr.  S ,  without  ut- 
tering a  word,  left  the  room. 

"Faith!"  he  said  to  himself;  "the  faith  of 
my  mother!  the  faith  of  my  wife  and  child!" 

During  the  whole  night,  whilst  Mrs.  S 

continued  to  pray,  she  heard  her  husband 
walking  in  his  room,  and  sometimes  ex- 
claiming to  himself:  "Faith!  the  faith  of  my 
mother!" 

Next  day  Mr.  S silently  entered  his 

wife's  room,  and,  as  if  awaking  to  a  sudden 
idea,  he  asked  her:  "Is  this  a  feast-day  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered  :  "the  Festival  of  Si. 
Anthony  of  Padua." 

"Ah!"  the  little  Saint  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  St  Anthony,  I  thank  you  ! " 

And  as  Mrs.  S— looked  at  him  inquir- 
ingly, he  said,  opening  his  arms  :  "Yes,  yes. 
wife :  it  is  done.  I  have  found  what  I  had 
lost.  We  owe  a  candle  to  the  Saint.  Let  us 
bring  it  to  him  at  once!" 

And  shortly  afterwards  the  porter  of  the 
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Franciscan  Convent  called  one  of  the  Fathers 
to  the  church  to  hear  the  confession  of  Mr. 

S .     He  had  found  his  faith  again,  and 

was  happy. 

Many  a  one  reaches  the  Creefo  by  way  of 
the  Confiteor.  Keeping  away  from  the  con- 
fessional is  what  causes  Catholics  to  lose  the 

faith. 

— •  »  » — 

An   Archbishop's  Travels  in  Italy. 


LORETO.— VITERBO;  THE  INCORRUPT  BODY  OF 
ST.  ROSA  ;  OUR  LADY  OF  THE  OAK  ;  MIRACU- 
LOUS CURES;  A  FORMER  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY; 
SS.  HYACINTHA.  VALENTINE,  AND  HILARY  ;  A 
LIFE-PORTRAIT  OF  ST.  THOMAS  OF  AQUIN. 

rPHE  following  letter  of  Archbishop  Se- 
1  ghers,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Father 
Jonckau,  of  Victoria,  V.  I ,  and  printed  in  the 
Catholic  Sentinel  of  Oregon,  will  be  read,  we 
feel  sure,  with  great  interest : 

LORETO.  ITALY,  January  9,  1884. 

REVEREND  AND  DEAR  FATHER: —  .  .  .  Under 
the  walls  of  that  venerable  sanctuary  of  the  Ma- 
donna which  the  piety  and  generosity  of  the  faith- 
ful built  over  the  "Santa  Casa,"  I  avail  myself 
of  the  first  leisure  time  I  find  since  leaving  the 
Eternal  City  to  send  you  a  brief  account  of  the 
marvels  of  grace  which  the  Almighty  has  wrought 
in  central  Italy. 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  of  the  American  Arch- 
bishops had  been  adjourned,  having  some  affairs 
before  the  Propaganda  which  could  not  possibly 
be  settled  before  the  end  of  January,  I  resolved 
to  visit  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  sanctuaries 
of  central  and  southern  Italy.  The  first  part  of 
my  trip  is  now  over,  and  to-morrow,  God  willing, 
1  will  start  for  the  southern  part  of  this  peninsula. 

I  left  Rome  on  the  morning  of  the  ad  of  Jan- 
uary, in  company  with  Father  Scully,  of  world- 
wide celebrity  as  a  sterling  and  uncompromising 
champion  of  the  Catholic  schools.  ...  As  our 
objective  point  was  the  town  of  Viterbo,  we  hired 
a  carriage  and  started  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  travel 
a  distance  of  32  kilometres,  or  24  miles.  The 
road,  winding  alongside  green,  picturesque  hills, 
until  it  reached  the  brow  of  an  undulating  range 
of  fertile  mountains,  is  consequently  beautiful. 
After  traversing  a  small  town  called  Bagnaja,  we 
reached  Viterbo  a  little  after  6  o'clock,  and  went 
to  notify  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis 
that  we  would  the  following  morning  say  our 


Masses  near  the  remains  of  St.  Rosa ;  and  so  we 
did.     During  my  Mass  one  of  the  nuns  played 
the  organ,  with  so  much  sweetness  and,  now  and 
then,  with  so  much  vigor  and  power,  that  1  felt 
an  irresistible  emotion.     After  our  Masses,  the 
shrine  containing  St.  Rosa  was  uncovered,  and 
oh  !  what  a  sight — never  to  be  forgotten — we  be- 
held !     Through  the  lips  of  David,  God  had  pre- 
dicted that  His  holy  one  after  his  death  "would 
not  see  corruption";  the  supernatural  preserva- 
tion from  decay  is  one  of  the  miracles  whereby 
the  Almighty  testifies  the  sanctity  of  His  saints. 
The  body  of  St.  Rosa  enjoys  that  favor.     That 
saintly  girl  died,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  6co  years  ago,  and  there  her 
body  lies,  with  flesh  and  bones,  with  skin  and 
nails — dried,  assuredly,  but  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation  ;  no  artificial  means  are  used  to  pre- 
serve it  from  decay;  she  appears  to  be  sweetly 
asleep,  awaiting  the  day  of  the  future  resurrection ; 
she  is  one  of  those  "dormientes"  who,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Paul,  "are  asleep  in  Christ."     Once, 
when  a  fire  destroyed  the  monastery,  her  face  and 
hands  were  found  to  have  turned  black, _and  she 
looks  so  still.     Her  habit  is  renewed  every  few 
years ;  her  hands  are  washed  at  intervals,  and  the 
water  used  for  that  purpose  is  said  by  the  nuns  to 
have  a  healing  power ;  on  great  festivals  a  sweet 
smell,  of  the  fragrancy  of  roses,  issues  from  the 
shrine  and  pervades  the  whole  church.    When  we 
left  the  church  the  Sisters  presented  to  each  of  us 
an  artificial  rose  (an  appropriate  emblem  of  the 
name  of  the  Saint)  containing  a  relic  of  her  veil. 
The  "Madonna  della  Quercia"   (Our  Lady 
of  the  Oak)  is  another  marvel  of  Viterbo  which 
claimed   our  attention  and  veneration.     Father 
Antonino   Migliorini,    a    Dominican    friar,    who 
spent  several  years  in  California,  and  is  acquainted 
with  Bishop  Lootens  and  most  of  the  Californian 
clergy,  volunteered   to  show  and  explain  to  us 
everything  connected  with  that  miraculous  image. 
It  is  a  painting  representing  the  Blessed  Virgin 
with  the  divine  Infant,  and  made  on  one  of  those 
tiles  that  Italian  roofs  are  covered  with.    A  devout 
person  placed  it  in  an  oak,  where  it  was  much 
venerated  and  was  the  occasion  of  several  miracles. 
An  unfortunate  man,  among  others,  who  had  been 
stabbed  and  thrown  into  a  river  byhighway  rob- 
bers, was  restored  to  life  suddenly  by  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Mother  of  God,  made  before  this  image 
by  those  who  had  picked  him  out  of  the  water ; 
another  unfortunate  man,  surprised  by  his  enemies, 
throwing  himself  down  before  that  image  became 
invisible,  and  thus  had  his  life  saved;   a  priest 
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who  was  bedridden  with  a  fatal  malady  of  the 
bowels,  jumped  down  from  his  couch  of  sickness, 
and,  pursued  by  his  nurse,  speeding  forward  to 
the  celebrated  oak  where  the  image  of  the  Ma 
donna  was,  found  himself  perfectly  cured  in  an 
instant.  Several  persons,  desirous  of  becoming 
^ors  of  so  wonderful  an  image,  took  it  away 
with  them  one  afternoon,  and  each  time  the  image 
returned  to  its  former  place,  carried  by  an  invisible 
power.  The  public  veneration  for  the  Madonna 
of  the  Oak  became  so  great  that  a  large,  magnifi- 
cent church»was  built  over  the  miraculous  paint- 
ing, and  in  that  church  we  saw  and  honored  it, 
and  kissed  reverently  the  trunk  of  the  oak  on 
which  it  rests.  This  church  stands  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  outside  the  walls  of  Viterbo. 

After  venerating  the  remains  of  St.  Hyacintha 
de  Mariscotti,  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  whose 
body  is  not,  like  that  of  St.  Rosa,  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  but  is  kept  together  with  a 
thin  veil  of  gray  linen,  we  saw  the  hall  of  the 
Bishop's  palace  where  the  first  secret  conclave 
was  held  to  elect  a  Pope,  and  venerated  ihe  heads 
of  St.  Valentine,  priest,  and  Hilary,  deacon, — 
b'oth  beheaded  for  the  Faith  at  Viterbo,  and  pa- 
trons of  the  city.  But  the  most  interesting  object 
we  saw  in  that  place  is  the  true  likeness  of  St. 
Thomas,  made  four  years  before  his  death.  The 
Saint  is  represented  as  teaching  or  arguing,  with- 
out the  effigy  of  the  sun  on  his  breast  .or  any  glory 
around  his  head,  because  he  was  still  living  when 
the  portrait  was  made. 

Your  humble  servant  in  Jesus  Christ, 

CHAS.  J.  SEGHERS, 
Archbishop  of  Oregon  City. 


Catholic  Notes. 


In  a  recent  notice  of  The  Family's  Defender 
and  Educational  Review  we  quoted  some  of  Mr. 
Montgomery's  appalling  statistics  on  the  rapid 
increase  of  crime,  idiocy,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  thirty  years— the  period  in 
which  superficial  and  unthinking  people  imagined 
we  had  made  the  greatest  progress,  from  a  moral 
and  social  standpoint.  The  figures  in  question 
are  from  the  United  States  Census  Reports,  and 
are  therefore  reliable.  It  is  certainly  startling  to 
be  informed  upon  such  authority  that  while  the 
population  of  the  United  States  has  only  a  little 
more  than  doubled  in  thirty  years,  the  number  of 
criminals  and  defective  persons  is  now  five  times 
as  great  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  This  fearful 


increase  cannot  l>e  attributed  to  the  influx  of  for- 
eigners, as  there  was  but  one  criminal  of  foreign 
birth  to  every  four  of  native  birth.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery well  remarks  that  "if  it  be  true  that  a 
child  brought  up  in  the  way  he  should  go,  will  not 
depart  from  it  when  he  is  old,  who  will  venture  to 
deny  that  there  has  been  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  bringing  up  of  a  generation  which  so  readily 
and  so  rapidly  betakes  itself  to  the  paths  of  crime  ?  " 
Let  others  do  as  they  will,  Catholics  should  take 
warning,  and  guard  their  families  against  the  rap- 
idly growing  evil — an  evil  that  within  the  last  dec- 
ade has  increased  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent., 
while  there  was  an  increase  of  only  30  per  cent, 
in  population.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  even  the  most  casual  observer  that  crime,  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  crime  committed  daily,  is  not 
confined  to  the  illiterate  class.  That  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  case  can  readily  be  seen  by  the  state- 
ments in  the  daily  papers  regarding  criminals  of 
all  classes.  They  are  nearly  all  persons  of  more 
or  less  education — most  of  them  well  educated, — 
and  the  increasing  category  of  educated  murder- 
ers, defaulters,  adulterers,  forgers,  and  business 
sharpers  of  every  grade  affords  ground  for  a  sad 
comment  upon  the  prevailing  system  of  education. 
As  Catholics  we  yield  dutiful  obedience  to  laws 
enacted  for  the  public  good,  but  it  behooves  Cath- 
olic parents  to  guard  their  children  from  evil.  It 
is  their  duty  to  give  them  a  Christian  education  in 
Catholic  schools,  where  alone,  outside  the  home- 
circle,  it  can  be  obtained.  As  dutiful  citizens  we 
submit  to  laws  that  tax  us  for  the  support  of  a 
godless  system  of  education,  though  not  without 
a  protest ;  but,  withal,  it  becomes  a  still  greater 
duty  to  protect  our  offspring ;  cost  what  it  may, 
the  sacrifice  must  be  made.  They  are  virtually 
traitors  to  their  Church  and  their  God-given  duty 
to  their  children  who  do  otherwise. 


A  priest  of  the  Marist  Congregation  recently 
said  Mass  at  Brixham,  in  ihe  diocese  of  Plymouth, 
England, — the  first  that  has  been  offered  there 
since  the  so-called  Reformation.  The  day  will 
long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the 
Catholics  of  Brixham. 


The  Catholics  of  Belgium  have  determined  not 
to  let  themselves  and  their  c  ountry  be  ruined  by 
the  miserable  clique  that  has  obtained  possession 
of  the  Government.  To  secure  the  objects  at 
which  they  aim,  they  have  founded  a  National 
Union  for  the  Redress  of  Grievances.  The  first 
meeting,  which  was  largely  attended,  was  held 
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Bruxelles,  where  the  plan  of  action  was  published, 
which  demands  a  radical  reformation  of  the  laws 
imposed  upon  the  country  by  a  Masonic  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Salisbury  correspondent  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Chronicle  furnishes  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars about  Christian  Reid,  whom  many  people 
regard  as  the  best  writer  of  fiction  among  Amer- 
ican women : 

"  When  the  body  of  Col.  Charles  Fisher  was  brought 
home  from  the  battle  field  of  Manassas,  his  sister, 
Miss  Christine  Fisher,  forbade  any  one  entering  the 
room  where  he  lay  until  she  had  finished  a  portrait 
of  him.  Then,  when  he  was  buried  she  made  herself 
a  mother  to  his  children.  She  is  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  recluse.  But  for  the  care  of  her  broth- 
er's children  she  would  have  taken  the  veil.  The  chil- 
dren were  Miss  Frances  Fisher  and  Mr.  Fred  and  Miss 
Annie — the  latter  being  twins.  Miss  Frances  Fisher 
became '  Christian  Reid ' ;  and  war,  which  wrought  her 
irreparable  loss,  brought  us  our  chief  literary  renown. 
.  . .  Miss  Fisher  herself  lives  an  almost  retired  life,  not 
from  inclination  so  much  as  because  she  is  very  busy. 
During  those  years  since  she  began  to  write  fiction 
she  has  been  as  industrious  as  the  busiest  man  in 
North  Carolina.  The  work  has  not  been  a  recreation, 
but  a  creation,  and  therefore  hard  and  continuous  lab^r. 
The  people  of  Salisbury,  without  reference  to  creed, 
not  only  esteem  her  highly,  but  even  regard  her  with 
a  sort  of  homage.  '  Bless  your  life,'  said  a  gentleman  to 
me, '  there  isn't  a  man  in  Salisbury  who  would  not  pull 
off  his  best  coat  for  Miss  Fanny  Fisher  to  walk  on,  and 
wish  it  were  made  of  better  cloth  to  be  so  honored ! '" 


In  November  last  a  splendid  monument  was 
erected  in  Madrid  to  the  memory  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic,  on  the  occasion  of  the  379th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  great  Queen.  She  is  repre- 
sented on  horseback,  in  armor,  crowned,  and 
wearing  the  royal  cloak.  In  one  hand  she  holds 
the  sceptre,  in  the  other  the  bridle.  The  Cardinal 
of  Spain,  Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  stands 
beside  her  with  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  other  resting  on  the  Queen's 
bridle.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  Queen  stands 
the  great  Captain  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  left  hand,  whilst  his  "right 
clasps  the  Queen's  bridle.  At  the  sides  of  the 
pedestal  are  represented  the  arms  of  the  city  of. 
Madrid  and  of  the  Catholic  kings,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Gothic  characters  which  reads  as  follows : 

To  ISABELLA  THE  CATHOLIC,  UNDER  WHOSE  GLO- 
RIOUS REIGN  WERE  WROUGHT  THE  NATIONAL 
UNION  AND  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  MADRID.     1883. 

The  group  is  of  bronze  and  is  described  as  a 


magnificent  piece  of  workmanship,  which  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Don  Manuel  Oms. 

The  large  crucifix  made  of  olive  wood  grown 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Cardinal  McCloskey  by  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  on  the  occasion  of  his  golden  Jubilee,  has 
been  placed  in  the  alcove  of  the  canopy  of  the 
Cardinal's  throne  in  the  Cathedral. 


A  Southern  priest  writes  to  us  asking  our  advice 
in  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy.  He^ays  Sisters, 
or  people  calling  themselves  Sisters,  infest  the 
South  every  summer  collecting  funds  for  various 
charitable  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  We  have  only  to  say  in  way  of  answer 
that  this  evil  is  not  confined  to  the  South.  The 
bishops  know  of  it,  and  will  put  a  stop  to  the  busi- 
ness in  the  next  Council. —  Western  Watchman. 


The  late  Mrs.  Mary  Amer,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
old  subscriber  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  whose  much 
regretted  death  was  briefly  noticed  in  a  previous 
number,  was  one  of  those  who  believe  it  is  a  poor 
will  in  which  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  not  men; 
tioned.  Famed  for  charitable  deeds  during  life, 
the  following  arhounts,  independent  of  bequests 
made  to  relatives  and  faithful  servants,  were  be- 
queathed to  the  religious  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  city:  Church  of  the  Jesu,  $3,000; 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  $3,000;  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  $3,000 ;  St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum  for 
Boys,  in  Hestonville,  $3,000 ;  Catholic  Home  for 
Destitute  Orphan  Girls,  $3,000 ;  Mother  Febro- 
nia,  of  the  Catholic  Home,  to  be  used  to  the  best 
of  her  judgment  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans 
under  her  charge,  $2,000;  St.  Vincent's  Home 
for  Infants,  $2,000;  St.  Ann's  Widows'  Asylum, 
$2,000;  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  $2,000; 
St.  Vincent's  Society  of  the  Church  of  the  Assump- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  worthy  poor  under  the 
Society's  care,  $1,000. 


We  regret  to  learn  of  the'  death  of  the  Rev. 
John  E.  Gromley,  a  young  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  Providence. 

The  Morning  Star  announces  the  demise  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Meredith,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer. 
He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  a  convert  to  our 
holy  religion.  Father  Meredith  was  best  known 
in  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  where  many  evi- 
dences exist  of  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  souls. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


The  Ave  Mana. 


Uouth's  Department 


The  Origin  of  the  "  Angelas." 


'  7T  WAS  when  the  Moslem's  hated  power, 
***   In  many  a  dark  and  dreary  hour, 

O'erthrew  Religion's  might, 
That  Peter's  Chair  in  sadness  bowed, 
Though  zealous  John  proclaimed  aloud 
The  Cross  should  tame  the  crescent  proud, 
And  darkness  yield  to  light. 

But  how?     Through  Mary's  glorious  name — 
Through  her  to  whom  an  angel  came, 

Announcing  Heaven's  decree, — 
At  sunset  hour  the  curfew  tolls, 
Provoked  again  the  echo's  roll, 
With  comfort  to  th'  immortal  soul, 

The  glorious  Aves  three. 

They  prayed  that  Heaven  their  homes  would  bless 
With  plenty,  peace  and  happiness, 

Through  every  Christian  land, — 
They  prayed  with  faith,  with  hope  and  love, 
To  her  who  sits  a  queen  alxjve, 
That  where  the  Christian  warrior  strove, 

His  would  be  conquest  grand. 

And  guide  us  still,  O  glorious  Queen  ! 
Let  not  our  fervent  prayers  prove  vairr, 

Because  of  lives  so  frail ; 
Remember,  none  e'er  prayed  to  thee 
In  vain,  for  grace  or  clemency; 
In  joys  or  sorrows,  then  do  we 

Cry— Mother  of  God,  "all  hail"  ! 


Lost. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  TYBORNE,"  "THE  STONELEIGHS 
OF  STONELEIGH,"    ETC. 


CHAPTER   X. 

OTH    garden  and  house  were 
as  neat  as  a  new  pin,  and  yet 
the  house  was  full  of  all  sorts 
of  knicknacks, — stuffed  birds, 
shells,  colored  eggs,  and  a  variety 
of  like  trifles. 

In  the  room  which  Madame  Jalen 
entered  sat  an  elderly  lady  leaning 
over  an  embroidery  frame. 


"  Good  morning,  Madame  Jalcn ! "  she  said, 
with  a  smile,  showing  a  face  full  of  good 
humor,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes. 
"  I  suppose  you  have  come  for  my  lace,  and 
I  have  not  had  time  to  look  it  up.  I  am  so 
sorry!" 

"  I  have  not  come  for  the  lace,  Miss,"  said 
the  laundress ;  "  I  have  another  idea  in  my 
head,  and  I  want  you  to  let  me  speak  very 
openly." 

"To  be  sure.  You  are  the  most  honest 
woman  I  know.  Do  you  want  any  money?" 

"  No,  Miss,  but  thank  you  all  the  same.  I 
want  to  tell  you  a  story." 

And  therewith  Madame  Jalen  told  Mar- 
celle's  history,  from  the  time  that  her  mother 
sat  down  in  the  square  gardens  to  the  present 
moment 

Mademoiselle  de  Beaurenon  listened  at- 
tentively. "Well,"  said  she,  when  the  story 
was  finished. 

"Then,  Miss,  I  took  the  omnibus  and  came 
to  ask  your  advice." 

"And  the  father?" 

"There  it  is,  Miss!  I  am  certain  if  we 
could  have  found  out  his  name  sooner  we 
could  have  traced  him ;  and,  though  it  is 
evident  by  his  sailing  without  his  wife  there 
was  something  wrong,  her  death  might  have 
changed  his  ideas  altogether  about  the 
child." 

"What  a.Mrange  destiny!"  said  Mademoi- 
selle Hermine,  as  she  was  generally  called. 

"I  can  see  plainly,"  pursued  the  laundress, 
"that  Marcelle  cannot  stop  much  longer 
with  Madame  Favrot.  When  Louise  comes 
home  for  good  from  school  at  Christmas,  I 
know  what  will  happen." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  She  will  run  away,  and  be  lost  a  second 
time,  and  I  shall  not  know  where  she  is 
gone." 

"  Is  she  pretty  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Madame  Jalen. 

"  Bring  her  to  me." 

"I  will  try,  Miss;  but  Madame  Favrot 
probably  will  not  let  me.  However,  I'll  do 
my  best." 

"  Do  bring  her,"  said  the  old  lady,  eagerly ; 
and  then  Madame  Jalen  took  leave. 
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On  her  way  home  she  said  to  herself:  "  I 
do  hope  I  shall  succeed.  Marcelle  will  give 
her  more  joy  than  her  dog  Medor,  over  whom 
she  wept  so  much  a  few  days  ago." 

But  Madame  Jalen  found  it  quite  impossi- 
ble to  induce  Madame  Favrot  to  let  her  have 
Marcelle  for  a  few  hours.  When  she  called 
to  make  her  request  she  met  with  a  most 
ungracious  reception.  Some  days  afterwards 
she  saw  Marcelle  in  the  street  on  errands. 
The  child  looked  pale  and  sad,  and  Madame 
Jalen  soon  found  she  was  unhappy.  She 
could  not  help  telling  her  of  her  visit  to 
Passy,  and  of  the  desire  Mademoiselle  Her- 
mine  had  expressed  to  see  her. 

Marcelle  listened  eagerly,  and  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  in  a  half-unconscious 
way:  "5,  Rue  de  la  Rompe,  Passy." 

"Yes:  that  is  where  this  kind  lady  lives," 
said  Madame  Jalen.  "And  now,  Marcelle,  be 
gOO(j — be  patient,  and  you  will  see  some  day 
I  shall  be  able  to  take  you  to  her,  and  she 
will  help  you.  Perhaps  she  might  send  you 
to  school :  I  do  so  want  you  to  have-  some 
education !" 

Not  long  after  this  meeting,  Louise  Favrot 
came  home.  She  was  now  fifteen,  puffed  up 
with  conceit  and  selfishness.  She  soon  found 
Marcelle  very  much  in  her  way.  "  Don't 
speak  to  me  in  that  familiar  tone,"  said  she 
to  Marcelle. 

"  No,  Mademoiselle :  I  will  not,"  replied 
the  child. 

Louise  colored  up  for  a  moment;  then  she 
said  :  "  Very  well :  for  the  future  address  me 
by  that  title  ;  it  is  the  proper  thing." 

At  breakfast  next  day  Marcelle  broke  a 
plate 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  you  have  not  to  pay  for 
crockery,"  said  Madame,  sharply. 

"  Does  it  cost  much  ? "  said  the  child,  in- 
nocently; "for  she  sometimes  had  a  few 
half- pence  given  to  her,  and  was  thinking 
whether  what  she  then  possessed  would  pay 
for  it. 

"What  business  is  that  of  yours?"  said 
Madame,  who  knew  very  well  the  plate  was 
worth  but  twopence. 

"  How  impertinent  you  are !  "  chimed  in 
Louise. 


"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  impertinent :  I  only 
wanted  to  know." 

Up  jumped  Louise  and  gave  Marcelle  a 
slap  in  the  face. 

"Do  not  strike  me,"  said  Marcelle.  "Oh, 
please  don't  strike  me  !  " 

Her  voice  trembled,  but  her  manner  was 
that  of  one  determined  not  to  bear  such  treat- 
ment. 

"  Louise,  be  quiet,"  said  Madame. 

"I  will  put  a  stop  to  her  insolence,"  replied 
the  young  girl.  "  Be  off,  Cinderella !  Go 
and  eat  your  dry  bread  in  the  kitchen.  It 
is  good  enough  for  an  ungrateful  wretch  like 
you." 

Without  answering  a  word,  Marcelle  laid 
down  her  bread  and  went  into  the  kitchen, 
closing  the  door.  There  the  poor  child  gave 
way  to  a  burst  of  misery.  "  Oh,  father ! 
mother!  "  she  cried,  "where  are  you  ?  Will 
you  never  come  back  to  your  poor,  lonely 
little  Marcelle  ?  " 

After  awhile  she  wiped  away  her  tears,  and 
tremblingly  set  about  her  daily  task£  When 
the  kitchen  was  in  order  she  sat  down  to 
mend  the  linen.  The  day  passed  without  a 
word,  but  about  six  o'clock  Madame  Favrot 
ordered  Marcelle  to  go  out  with  a  parcel.  The 
child  was  glad  to  get  off.  Her  errand  done, 
she  passed,  on  her  return,  the  Church  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  went  in.  She  sank  on 
her  knees  and  prayed  with  all  the  strength  of 
her  little  sad  heart.  "  Oh,  dear,  good  God ! " 
she  said,  "  give  me  back  my  father,  or  let  me 
die  and  go  to  my  mother !  " 

The  prayer  finished,  Marcelle  flew  home, 
that  she  might  not  lose  any  time. 

"  How  long  you  have  been ! "  said  Madame, 
in  harsh  tones.  "You  have  been  playing  in 
the  streets." 

"  No,  Madame,"  said  the  little  girl,  meekly. 

"What  a  story-teller  you  are!"  exclaimed 
Louise. 

Marcelle  made  no  answer,  but  went  to  her 
work  in  the  kitchen.  The  night  drew  on, 
and  heavy  rain  began  to  fall.  Suddenly  the 
door  burst  open  and  in  rushed  Louise,  crim- 
son with  rage,  holding  a  few  coppers  in  her 
hand  :  then,  shaking  Marcelle  by  the  shoul- 
der, she  cried  :  "  Where  did  you  steal  these  ?  " 
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Marcelle  made  no  answer. 

"Did  you  take  them  out  of  the  till,  or 
cheat  people  by  over-charges  ! " 

The  child  did  not  reply. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  money,  Louise  ?" 
said  Madame  Favrot,  who  had  followed  he.r 
daughter. 

"  In  a  box  under  her  bed  where  she  had 
hidden  it." 

"Those  coppers  are  my  own,"  said  Mar- 
celle. "  They  were  given  to  me  by  people 
to  whom  I  went  with  parcels,  and  I  was  go- 
ing to  buy  a  plate." 

"You  horrid  little  liar!"  said  Louise,  furi- 
ously. 

"  I  am  not  a  liar,"  said  the  child  at  last, 
losing  her  patience.  "  It  is  you  who  are  tell- 
ing lies  against  me." 

Louise  sprang  forward  to  strike  her,  but 
Madame" Favrot  held  her  back.  She  could 
not,  however,  stop  her  tongue.  "Thief!" 
she  cried  out.  "A  vagabond  taken  out  of 
the  streets,  who  robs  her  mistress  !  " 

Marcelle  looked  her  full  in  the  face ;  she 
turned  to  Madame  Favrot,  who  did  not  con- 
tradict her  daughter,  and  then  she  said  to 
Louise :  "  It  is  wicked,  very  wicked !  God 
will  punish  you."  And,  before  any  one  could 
prevent  her,  she  opened  the  street-  door  and 
fled. 

Madame  Favrot  was  about  to  pursue  her, 
but  Louise  held  her  back.  "  Leave  her 
alone,"  she  said ;  "  she  won't  go  far ;  she'll 
soon  come  back." 

"  You  are  very  wrong,  Louise.  I  did  not 
know  you  could  be  so  cruel." 

"  It  is  she  who  has  a  nasty  temper,"  re-, 
plied  Louise;  "  -and  you  have  spoilt  her." 

The  rain  increased  in  violence.  It  was  an 
actual  storm  ;  claps  of  thunder  and  flashes  of 
lightning  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Ma- 
dame Favrot  stood  at  her  open  door  and 
called  Marcelle ;  but  no  one  answered  her. 
Ten  o'clock  sounded  from  the  adjoining 
church. 

"  I  must  go  to  Madame  Jalen  :  she  must 
have  gone  there." 

So  Louise  had  to  wait  till  her  mother  re- 
turned. 

She  came  back,  pale  and  terrified.     "  Ma- 


dame Jalen  is  not  at  home ;  she  has  gone  a 
long  round,  and  may  not  come  back  to-night. 
No  one  has  seen  Marcelle.  Louise,  you  are 
a  bad  child.  The  little  thing  said  the  truth  : 
God  will  punish  you." 

"  Oh,  mamma !  "  cried  Louise,  bursting 
into  tears,  "  I  did  not  mean  any  harm.  I 
thought  she  was  sure  to  come  back." 

All  night  long  Madame  Favrot  watched, 
while  Louise  slept  in  a  chair.  But  Marcelle 
did  not  return. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Mademoi- 
selle Hermine  de  Beaurenon  had  sent  her  old 
servant  to  bed,  and  settled  herself,  with  an 
interesting  novel,  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  The 
howling  of  the  wind  and  the  beating  of  the 
rain  only  increased  the  pleasant  sensation  of 
the  bright  fire,  the  comfortable  arm-chair,  the 
soft  light  from  the  lamp  In  the  midst1  of 
the  absorbing  interest  of  the  imaginary  mis- 
fortunes of  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  a  slight 
vibration  of  the  door-bell  struck  on  the  ear  of 
Mademoiselle  Hermine. 

"It  is  the  wind,"  she  said  to  herself;  "no 
one  could  possibly  be  ringing  at  this  hour, 
in  such  weather." 

She  looked  at  the  clock  and  saw  it  was 
past  eleven.  Again  the  bell  sounded  faintly, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  step  was  heard  on 
the  stairs.  Rose  came  in. 

"  Some  one  is  ringing,  Mademoiselle ;  do 
you  think  it  is  robbers?" 

A  third  time  the  bell  sounded.  "We  must 
go,  Rose,"  said  her  mistress,  throwing  a  shawl 
hastily  over  her. 

"Oh,  Mademoiselle!  perhaps  you  will  be 
murdered!" 

"  Then  you  can  scream  for  help. " 

"At  least  take  an  umbrella,  Miss;  you  will 
catch  a  bad  cold :  the  garden  is  swimming  in 
water." 

But  her  words  were  in  vain.  Mademoiselle 
Hermine  had  opened  the  door,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  lantern,  reached  the  garden  gate. 
She  peeped  out  through  the  grating.  "Who 
is  there?"  she  said. 

"  Madame,  I  am  Marcelle  Montfort.  You 
said  I  might  come." 

Rose  and  her  mistress  looked  at  each  other. 
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"You  the  little  girl  of  Madame  Jalen?" 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle,"  was  the  answer,  given 
in  a  low  whisper,  as  if  the  speaker  could  utter 
no  more. 

The  gate  was  unlocked,  and  there  indeed 
was  Marcelle,  wet  through  to  the  skin,  bare- 
headed, half  sitting,  half  kneeling  on  the  step. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Rose. 

"  I  cannot,"  sighed  the  child. 

To  Rose's  utter  astonishment,  her  mistress 
thrust  the  lantern  into  her  hand,  seized  the 
child  and  half  carried,  half  dragged  her  into 
the  house. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


A  Story  of  the  Flood. 


One  bitter  cold  morning  during  the  recent 
overflow  of  the  Ohio,  a  poor  widow  living  in 
a  neat  but  modest  little  cottage  on  the  river 
bank,  arose  to  find  her  humble  home  in  im- 
mediate danger  from  the  approach  of  the 
raging  torrent  which  was  carrying  away 
everything  in  its  course.  There  was  no  time 
left  to  attempt  saving  anything  but  life,  so 
Mrs.  Heslen  hastened  away  up  the  path  to 
the  village  on  the  hillside  above.  Looking 
back  as  she  reached  a  little  stone  church  in 
the  outskirts,  she  beheld  the  angry  waters 
surrounding  the  deserted  cottage,  which  was 
soon  dashed  to  pieces. 

"  Oh,  my  God !  help  me  now  to  bear  this 
fresh  trouble,  which  deprives  me  of  a  dwelling- 
place,"  murmured  the  desolate  woman  as  she 
entered  the  church  to  recite  the  .Rosary,  as 
was  her  daily  custom. 

She  remained  in  prayer  through  the  long 
hours  until  the  village  clock  chimed  the  hour 
of  four  in  the  afternoon,  then  reflecting  that 
she  must  seek  shelter  for  the  night  at  least, 
she  arose  to  depart.  As  she  closed  the  door 
behind  her  and  stood  in  sorrowful  perplexity 
considering  which  way  to  turn,  a  carriage 
drove  up  and  the  occupant,  evidently  a  lady 
of  wealth,  noticing  the  widow's  distressed 
looks,  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  trouble. 
Pointing  to  the  valley  below,  where  the  wild 
waters  were  rushing  along  so  madly,  the  poor 
woman  told  of  the  destruction  of  her  cottage. 


"I  have  now  no  place  to  go  for  shelter!"  she 
exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears  and  weeping 
bitterly.  Touched  by  her  forlorn  situation, 
the  lady  invited  her  to  .come  with  her  and 
find  a  home  for  the  present.  Deeply  grate- 
ful, Mrs.  Heslen  entered  the  carriage,  which 
rolled  rapidly  off  and  soon  arrived  at  a  hand- 
some farmhouse,  where  a  cheerful  fire  and  a 
substantial  supper  raised  the  sad  widow's 
sinking  spirits.  As  the  family  were  seated  in 
the  evening  around  the  fireplace  in  the  cosy 
sitting-room,  Mrs.  Heslen  related  the  story 
of  her  life.  She  had  once,  during  the  lifetime 
of  her  husband,  been  in  very  good  circum- 
stances, but  their  only  daughter,  when  quite 
young,  had  married  against  their  wishes,  and, 
going  to  a  distant  place,  holding  no  corre- 
spondence with  her  parents,  was  soon  lost 
sight  of  altogether.  Then  the  hand  of  mis- 
fortune having  deprived  them  of  most  of  their 
possessions,  they  returned  to  the  little  cottage, 
where  the  widow  had  since  lived,  her  hus- 
band dying  soon  after  they  had  taken  up 
their  residence  there. 

The  lady,  who  betrayed  much  emotion  dur- 
ing the  recital,  now  threw  herself  into  the 
widow's  arms,  told  her  that  she  was  her  dis- 
obedient daughter,  and  begged  forgiveness  for 
the  past,  which  was  of  course  gladly  granted. 
So  mother  and  child  were  at  last  reunited 
after  a  separation  of  nearly  twenty  years, 
through  the  means  of  the  dreadful  flood  which 
the  widow  supposed  had  taken  away  from  her 
all  that  remained  of  comfort  on  earth  And 
Mrs.  Heslen,  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  happy ' 
even  luxurious  home,  often  declares,  what  the 
reader  may  sometimes  learn,  too,  by  experi- 
ence, that  the  afflictions  of  Heaven  frequently 
turn  out  the  greatest  blessings  in  the  end. — 
Michigan  Catholic. 

We  are  happy  to  inform  our  young  read- 
ers that  we  have  received  two  other  beautiful 
stories — "Lotte"  and  "Miss Tea" — from  the 
author  of"  Lost " ;  they  will  be  published  after 

Easter. 

«  »  • 

IF  habit  makes  saints,  it  also  makes  sin- 
ners. Yes :  little  by  little  we  are  saved  or  we 
are  lost.  Oppose  bad  habits  by  good  ones, 
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BY    ELIZA    M.    V.    BULGER. 


7THERE  are  wrongs  that  cannot  be  righted ; 
^  There  are  crosses  that  must  be  borne ; 
There  are  duties  that  cannot  be  sleighted ; 
There  are  thorn-crowns  that  must  be  worn. 

There  are  griefs  that  cannot  find  comfort, 
And  wounds  that  cannot  be  healed ; 

There  are  sorrows  so  deep  in  the  human  heart 
They  cannot  be  half-revealed. 

But,  oh !  let  us  carry  our  crosses, — 

We  carry  them  not  alone ; — 
Let  us  tread  over  earth's  rough  places 

Even  as  Christ  has  done. 

Let  us  bury  our  bitter  sorrows 

Deep  in  His  Sacred  Heart, 
And  think  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is 

To  have  in  His  sorrows  a  part. 

Let  us  think  of  the  wrongs  He  suffered, 
Let  us  think  of  the  Cross  He  bore; 

Let  us  think  of  His  weary  journeys, 
Let  us  think  of  the  Crown  He  wore. 

Surely  the  pain  and  the  sorrow 

Christ  chose  for  Himself  must  be  best ; 

Let  us  follow  Him,  then,  in  the  Way  of  the  Cross: 
'Twill  lead  unto  Heaven's  sweet  rest. 


WE  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  grace,  like 
Him  who  gives  it,  is  hidden  and  silent,  while 
evil  is  ever  loud  and  rampant — Dhnne  Se- 
quence, 


The  Way  of  the  Cross. 

ITS    ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY. — FOUNDED    BY    THE 

MOTHER  OF  GOD. — How  THE  STATIONS  SHOULD 

BE   ERFCTED. — MANNER  OF  PERFORMING 

THE  DEVOTION. — THE  INDULGENCES 

ATTACHED  TO  IT. 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  A.  LAMBING,  A.  M. 


Among  the  sovereign  means  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  for  the  renovation  of  the  tepid,  and  for  the 
sanctification  of  the  just,  one  of  the  chief  has  ever 
been  the  exercise  of  the  Way  of  Calvary. — RACCOLTA. 

N  this  paper  I  shall  follow  the  plan 
adopted  in  my  articles  on  the  Rosary 
and  the  Scapular,  and  treat  of  the 
spiritual  advantages  of  the  Holy  Way  of  the 
Cross,  rather  than  give  a  history  of  the  devo- 
tion, or  exhort  the  reader  to  the  practice  of  it 
The  times  change,  and  we  change  in  them ; 
and  one  of  the  saddest  of  these  changes  is 
that  which  makes  us  averse  to  the  practice  of 
corporal  mortification,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  prompts  too  many  among  us  to 
harmonize  with  the  pernicious  principle  of 
Protestantism  by  taking  the  interpretation  of 
the  laws  of  the  Church  into  our  own  hands. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  our  holy  Mother 
the  Church  tempers  her  laws  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  weakness  of  her  children,  and 
instead  of  exacting  the  rigorous  penances  of 
former  ages,  to  which  we  are  almost  entire 
strangers,  permits  us  to  satisfy  our  obliga- 
tions on  the  easier  conditions  of  gaining  in- 
dulgences.    Not  only  so,  but  she  lessens  the 
conditions  of  these  from  time  to  time,  so  much 
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so  that  she  would  appear  to  lose  sight  of  her 
former  rigorous  discipline.  While  this  should 
remind  us  that  we  lack  the  masculine  energy 
of  the  Christians  of  other  days,  it  should 
also  be  a  strong  inducement  for  us  to  gain 
as  many  indulgences  as  possible.  It  is  easier 
to  gain  indulgences  here  than  it  is  to  burn 
hereafter  in  purgatory. 

The  Way  of  the  Cross,  to  which  the  exer- 
cises of  the  ecclesiastical  year  have  already 
invited  us,  is  one  which,  while  most  profitable 
in  itself,  is  also  more  liberally  enriched  with 
indulgences  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
range  of  approved  devotions. 

This  devotion  is  called  indiscriminately 
"The  Way  of  the  Cross,"  and  "The  Stations 
of  the  Cross";  and,  although  the  former  is 
the  more  correct,  both  are  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble to  Christians.  How  noble  the  origin  of 
this  holy  exercise  under  either  name  !  Jesus 
Christ  it  was  who  first  performed  Lhe  devout 
exercise  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  carrying 
the  instrument  of  man's  redemption  on  His 
mangled  and  bleeding  shoulders,  and  mark- 
ing each  step  of  that  painful  journey  with 
His  Most  Precious  Blood, — Blood  which  the 
thoughtless  crowd  trod  ruthlessly  into  the 
dust  and  mire  of  the  streets,  regardless  of  its 
infinite  value  and  of  the  myriads  of  angels 
who  bent  before  its  every  drop  in  profoundest 
adoration  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  first 
Way  of  the  Cross ;  it  is  indelibly  engraven 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  reflecting 

O 

Christians.  But  let  us  ask,  to  whom  do  we 
owe  the  exercise  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  ? 
This  beautiful  devotion  is  due,  beyond  all 
doubt,  to  the  august  Mother  of  God,  the 
Queen  of  Martyrs  From  the  moment  the 
Archangel  Gabriel  saluted  her  as  the  Mother 
of  the  long-expected  Messiah,  she  knew,  both 
from  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  doubtless  she  had  read  and  heard 
explained  during  her  stay  in  the  Temple,  and 
also  from  her  more  than  seraphic  contempla- 
tion of  the  mission  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows, 
that  His  Mother  must  of  necessity  be  the 
Mother  of  Sorrows.  But  after  the  Presenta- 
tion of  her  divine  Infant  in  the  Temple,  when 
holy  Simeon  foretold  that  her  Child  was  "  set 
for  the  ruin  and  for  the  redemption  of  many 


in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign  that  should  be  con- 
tradicted ;  and  that  a  sword  of  sorrow  should 
pierce  her  own  soul  on  account  of  Him,"  the 
dolorous  way  was  ever  present  to  her  mind. 
Whether  an  exile  in  distant  Egypt,  or  at 
home  in  her  quiet  retreat  at  Nazareth,  or 
following  her  divine  Son  on  His  journey 
through  Palestine,  this  dolorous  way  was 
never  lost  sight  of.  But  when  it  came  in  the 
reality  it  far  exceeded  all  ideas  of  it  that  even 
the  mind  of  Mary  had  been  capable  of  form- 
ing. And  once  past,  it  could  not  be  for- 
gotten. 'The  different  places  that  marked  the 
more  than  common  sufferings  of  her  Son 
and  her  God  were  indelibly  engraven  on  the 
memory  of  His  Sorrowful  Mother ;  and  when 
His  mission  on  earth  was  ended  she  would 
visit  these  sad  scenes  either  alone  or  accom- 
panied by  other  holy  women,  and  there  de- 
doutly  meditate  on  the  love  of  God  for  man. 
It  was  thus  she  became  the  founder  of  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  devotions  in  the  Church. 

Some  of  the  Stations  are  referred  fo  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  as  the  first,  second,  fifth, 
etc.;  while  the  others  depend  on  the  constant 
tradition  of  the  Church,  as  the  third,  fourth, 
seventh,  etc.  The  number  of  the  Stations, 
although  generally  fourteen  or  fifteen,  was 
not  at  first  authoritatively  fixed  ;  and  we  learn 
from  a  statute  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Vienna, 
of  February  25,  1799,  that  the  number  of 
Stations  there  was  but  eleven.*  This  must 
have  been,  however,-a  local  custom,  approved 
by  the  proper  authority;  for,  according  to 
the  Rules  laid  down  by  Pope  Clement  XII, 
April  3,  1731,  the  number  of  the  Stations  is 
fixed  at  fourteen.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
little  chapels  were  sometimes  erected  for  the 
Stations  when  they  were  established  outside 
the  church.f 

I  cannot  better  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  exalted  character  and 
inestimable  value  of  this  devotion  than  by 
quoting  the  words  of  the  "Raccolta"  (pp. 
102,  103):  "Among  the  devotional  exercises 
which  have  for  their  object  meditation  on 
the  Passion,  Cross,  and  Death  of  our  Lord 


*  Kirchtn  Lexicon,  Vol.  VI,  p.  274, 
f  Same  Decree. 
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and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  sovereign 
means  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  for  the 
renovation  of  the  tepid,  and  for  the  sanctifi 
cation  of  the  just,  one  of  the  chief  has  ever 
been  the  exercise  of  the  Way  of  Calvary, 
commonly  called  the  Way  of  the  Cross.  This 
devotion, -continued  in  an  unbroken  tradition 
from  the  time  Jesus  Christ  ascended  into 
heaven,  arose  first  in  Jerusalem,  amongst  the 
Christians  who  dwelt  there,  out  of  veneration 
for  those  sacred  spots  which  were  sanctified  i 
by  the  sufferings  of  our  divine  Rtdeemer. 
From  that  time,  as  we  learn  from  St  Jerome,  | 
Christians  were  wont  to  visit  the  holy  places  J 
in  crowds ;  and  the  gathering  of  the  faithful,  i 
he  says,  even  from  the  farthest  corners  of 
the  earth,  to  visit  the  holy  places,  continued 
to  his  own  time.  From  Jerusalem  this  de-  i 
vout  exercise  began  to  be  introduced  into 
Europe  by  various  pious  and  holy  persons 
who  had  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land  to  satisfy 
their  devotion.  Amongst  others,  we  read  of 
the  Blessed  Alvarez,  of  the  Order  of  Friars 
Preachers,  who,  after  he  returned  to  his  own 
Convent  of  St.  Dominic,  in  Cordova,  built 
several  little  chapels,  in  which  he  represented, 
Station  by  Station,  the  principal  events  which 
took  place  in  our  Lord's  way  to  Mount  Cal- 
vary. Afterwards,  more  formally,  the  Fath- 
ers Minorite  Observants,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis, — as  soon  as  ever,  on  the  foundation 
of  their  Order,  they  were  introduced  into  the 
Holy  Land,  and  more  especially  from  the 
time  when,  in  the  year  1342,  they  had  their 
house  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  custody  of  the 
sacred  places, — began,  both  in  Italy  and  else- 
where, in  short,  throughout  the  whole  Cath- 
olic world,  to  spread  the  devotion  of  the  Way 
of  the  Cross.  This  they  effected  by  erecting, 
in  their  own  churches,  fourteen  separate  Sta- 
tions, in  visiting  which  the  faithful,  like  the 
devout  pilgrims  who  go  to  visit  the  holy 
places  in  Jerusalem,  do  themselves  also  make 
this  journey  in  spirit,  whilst  they  meditate 
on  all  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  vouchsafed  to 
suffer  for  our  eternal  salvation  at  those  holy 
places  in  the  last  hours  of  His  life.  This 
excellent  devotion  has  met  with  the  repeated 
approvals  of  Holy  Church  :  in  the  Constitu- 
ons,  for  instance,  of  the  venerable  Pontiff, 


Innocent  XI.  ...  and  of  Clement  XII.  By 
this  last  Pope  it  was  extended  to  the  whole 
Catholic  world."  This  extension  was  made 
by  his  Constitution  Exponi  Nobis,  of  January 
16,  1731. 

The  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  the  zeal 
with  which  some  saintly  missionaries  have 
labored  for  the  propagation  of  this  devotion. 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  value  they  s<  t  upon  it,  from  the 
single  instance  of  St.  Ix'onard  of  Port  Maurice 
who  erected  no  less  than  five  hundred  and 
seventy-two  sets  of  Stations.  It  was  he,  too, 
who  induced  Pope  Benedict  XIV  to  have 
them  erected  in  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  the 
spot  which  had  been  so  frequently  bedewed 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs;  and  the  Saint 
himself  preached  on  the  occasion.  It  was 
here  that  Archbishop  Hughes  of  New  York. 
during  one  of  his  visits  to  the  Holy  City, 
performed  the  Way  of  the  Cross  accompanied 
by  five  thousand  people. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  will  present 
itself  to  the  minds  of  those  who  read  this  pa- 
per will  be,  what  are  the  indulgences  granted 
by  the  Holy  See  to  the  devout  performance 
of  the  exercise  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross? 
And  it  is  the  first  question  I  should  wish  to 
have  people  ask  in  regard  to  every  devotional 
exercise  they  propose  to  practise.  Before 
answering  this  question,  however,  I  beg  to 
present  the  reader  the  following  regarding 
indulgences  in  general,  which  may  not  be  so 
commonly  known  as  could  be  desired  "The 
most  important  condition  for  gaining  a  plenary 
indulgence  is  to  have  a  true  hatred  for  all 
sins,  even  venial,  and  to  be  wholly  free  from 
any  attachment  to  them.  This  condition  is 
absolutely  necessary;  for,  as  St.  Alphonsus 
teaches. '  it  is  certain  that,  so  long  as  the  guilt 
of  venial  sin  is  not  remitted,  the  punishment 
to  it  cannot  be  remitted.'  So  that  whilst  the 
soul  bears  the  guilt  of  a  single  little  venial  sin, 
or  even  an  actual  attachment  to  such  sin,  it  is 
clear  that  it  cannot  obtain  the  total  remission 
of  its  punishment,  or,  in  other  words,  a  plen- 
ary indulgence;  for  a  plenary  indulgence  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  complete  re- 
mission of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to 
sin  of  which  the  guilt  has  been  already  re- 
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mitted.  Hence  the  great  importance  for  those 
who  desire  to  gain  a  plenary  indulgence  of 
striving  to  stir  up  in  their  hearts  a  sincere 
sorrow  not  only  for  mortal  sins  whereof  the 
guilt  has  already  been  remitted,  but  even  for 
each  and  every  venial  sin."*  Having  pre- 
mised this  much,  I  must  further  add  that  it 
is  not  permitted  to  catechists  or  preachers  to 
state  either  from  the  pulpit  or  in  writing  what 
precisely  are  the  indulgences  gained  by  the 
proper  performance  of  the  exercise  of  the 
Way  of  the  Cross.  "One  of  the  reasons," 
says  Father  Maurel  (pp.  144,  145),  "may 
have  been  the  loss  of  many  ancient  Briefs 
by  which  the  Holy  See  had  applied  several 
rich  indulgences  to  that  pious  practice,  and 
which,  it  is  said,  were  destroyed  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  occasion  of  the  burning  of  the  archives 
belonging  to  the  Franciscan  Friars  there. 
The  Instruction,  however,  assigns  a  different 
reason.  For  in  the  rule  referred  to  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  as  having  been  ascertained,  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  that,  either  through 
malice,  negligence,  or  excessive  zeal,  the  truth 
of  the  indulgences  had  been  so  altered  as  to 
render  them  altogether  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain." It  is  only  permitted,  and  it  is  sufficient, 
to  state  in  general  terms  that  whoever  per- 
forms devoutly  the  holy  Way  of  the  Cross 
will  gain  the  same  indulgences  as  he  would 
if  he  were  to  visit  the  actual  Way  of  the 
Cross  in  Jerusalem.  (Decree  April  13,  1731.) 
What  some  at  least  of  these  indulgences  are 
may  be  learned  from  Father  Vetromile's 
"Travels  in  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land."  All 
the  indulgences  granted  to  the  Way  of  the 
Cross  may  be  gained  by  those  who  perform 
the  devotion  either  in  public  or  in  private, 
by  day  or  by  night.  (Decree  March  I,  1819.) 
They  can  also  be  applied  to  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory. Maurel  says  (p.  147)  that,  "should 
a  person  perform  the  Way  of  the  Cross  re- 
peatedly on  the  same  day,  he  can  gain  the 
indulgences  each  time."  This  has  been  mod- 
ified, however,  by  a  more  recent  Decree,  and 
it  cannot  now  be  maintained.  The  precise 
question  having  been  put  to  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation, the  response  was :  "That  from  the 


"Raccolta,"  Introduction,  pp.  xxiv,  xxv. 


documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Congre- 
gation it  is  not  likely  (non  constai)  that  a  per- 
son will  gain  the  indulgences  as  often  as  he 
performs-  the  holy  exercise  "  (Decree  Sept. 
10,  1883.) 

In  order  to  gain  these  indulgences  it  is 
plain,  of  course,  that  a  person,  whether  he 
perform  the  devotion  in  public  or  in  private, 
must,  comply  with  all  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Holy  See.  These  conditions 
may  be  divided  into  such  as  refer  to  the 
Stations  themselves,  such  as  refer  to  the  per- 
son who  erects  the  Stations,  and  such  as  refer 
to  the  person  performing  the  holy  Way  of  the 
Cross.  And  first  as  to  the'Stations  themselves. 
The  Stations  may  be  erected  either  outside 
or  inside  the  church  or  chapel;  but  when 
erected  outside  they  should  either  begin  or 
end  in  the  church  or  in  some  other  holy 
place ;  the  place  which  they  occupy  should 
be  properly  guarded  against  desecration,  and 
there  should  also  be  a  set  of  Stations  in  the 
church  to  be  used  in  inclement  weather. 
(Decree  April  3,  1731.)  The  indulgences  are 
attached  to  the  crosses  only,  and  not  to  the 
pictures  or  reliefs  representing  the  various 
scenes  in  the  sorrowful  journey  of  our  divine 
Redeemer.  Hence  the  pictures  or  reliefs  need 
not  be  blessed  (Decree  Jan.  30,  1839);  but 
yet  it  would  appear  that  they  may  be  blessed 
(Maurel,  p.  148).  If  the  pictures  become 
defaced,  or  if  it  is  desirable  to  change  them 
for  others,  and  still  retain  the  first  crosses, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  bless  the  crosses  anew ; 
they  are  simply  to  be  placed  over  the  new 
pictures  or  reliefs :  the  indulgences  are  not 
lost.  (Decree  August  22,  1842.)  But  it  is 
carefully  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  crosses 
must,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  indul- 
gences, be  of  wood  in  the  strict  acceptation 
of  the  word,  and  must  be  large  enough  and 
so  placed  as  to  be  visible  to  the  people. 
(Decree  June  1838;  Nov.  23,  1878.)  Nor 
should  the  crosses  have  the  image  of  our 
Divine  Saviour  upon  them.  (Maurel,  p.  149.) 
If  the  Stations  are  taken  from  the  church  or 
place  in  which  they  were  firs.t  erected  and 
placed  in  another  with  the  intention  that  the 
latter  shall  be  their  future  permanent  loca- 
tion, they  lose  the  indulgences,  and  require 
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a  new  erection.  (Decree  Jan.  30,  1839)  But 
if  they  are  only  taken  out  of  the  church  or 
place  for  a  time  in  order  that  the  church  may 
be  repaired  or  painted,  and  are  then  restored 
to  their  places,  the  indulgences  are  retained, 
and  no  new  erection  is  necessary ;  the  same 
is  true  if  they  are  arranged  differently  in  the 
s.une  church  or  place.  But  a  person  who 
should  perform  the  Way  of  the  Cross  before 
the  places  where  the  Stations  had  been  be- 
fore their  removal,  or  who  should  perform  it 
before  the  Stations  in  the  place  to  which  they 
had  been  temporarily  removed,  would  not 
gain  the  indulgences  (Decree  Dec.  16, 
1760.)  From  all  this  we  are  to  understand 
that  the  Stations  are  erected  -  in  a  certain 
place,  and  that  in  that  place  only  can  the  in- 
dulgences be  gained  before  them.  It  must 
have  struck  persons  who  are  accustomed  to 
perform  the  Way  of  the  Cross  in  different 
churches  that  the  Stations  do  not  always  be- 
gin oft  the  same  side  of  the  altar;  in  one 
they  will  be  found  to  begin  on  the  Gospel 
side,  and  in  another  on  the  Epistle  side.  In- 
deed it  would  appear  to  be  rather  left  to  the 
capric^of  the  artist,  if  such  he  can  be  called, 
who  paints  the  Stations,  than  settled  by  any 
decree  or  custom.  There  is  no  law  in  the 
matter ;  it  is  indifferent  whether  they  begin 
on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Father 
Maurel  (p.  150)  says  that  "general  usage, 
grounded  on  the  basis  of  piety  and  congruity, 
would  have  the  first  Station  commence  on 
the  Gospel  side  of  the  church.  But  this  ar- 
rangement is  not  strictly  required."  And  he 
quotes  a  Decree  of  March  13,  1837. 

As  regards  the  conditions  to  be  observed 
by  the  person  who  erects  the  Stations,  I  need 
make  but  few  remarks,  because  it  will  natu- 
rally be  taken  for  granted  that  the  necessary 
conditions  have  always  been  complied  with. 
I  do  not,  however,  deem  it  amiss  to  venture 
the  following  observations.  By  erecting  the 
§tations  we  mean  the  blessing  and  placing 
them  in  the  position  they  are  destined  .after- 
.  wards  to  occupy,  and  doing  so  in  such  a 
manner  and  by  such  authority  that  persons 
who  perform  the  exercise  of  the  Way  of  the 
Cross  before  them  with  the  proper  disposi- 
tions will  gain  all  the  indulgences  accorded 


by  the  Holy  See  to  this  devotion.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  or 
equal  distance  between  the  different  Stations, 
much  less  that  they  should  be  as  far  apart  as 
the  Stations  of  the  Way  of  Calvary  in  Jeru- 
salem. (Decree  Dec.  3,  1736.)  But  yet  there 
must  be  some  distance  between  them.  (De- 
cree Aug.  28,  1752.)  According  to  the  Rules 
for  the  erecting  of  the  Stations,  the  privilege 
was  confined  to  the  Minor  Observantine  Fa- 
thers under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  indul- 
gences ;  and  others  who  wanted  Stations 
erected  were  required  to  employ  one  of  these 
Fathers,  or  obtain  the  privilege  from  the  Su- 
perior-General of  the  Order.  (Decree  April 
3,  1731.)  But  many  bishops  have  received 
the  faculty  from  the  Holy  See,  not  only  of 
erecting  the  Stations  themselves,  but  also  of 
delegating  such  of  their  priests  to  perform 
the  same  function  as  they  see  fit.  As  regards 
the.  validity  of  the  erection,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  priest  who  presides  at  or  establishes 
the  Way  of  the  Cross,  should  personally  set 
up  the  different  Stations.  He  can  employ 
another,  even  a  laic,  to  do  this  (Decree  March 
20,  1846);  or  he  may  himself  locate  them 
privately,  on  a  different  occasion,  without 
any  ceremony.  (Decrees  August  22,  1842; 
March  20,  1846.)  By  a  Decree  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  1841,  it  was  required  that  the  request 
for  faculties  or  permission  to  erect  the  Sta- 
tions in  any  church  or  other  place,  the  grant 
of  the  request,  and  all  the  papers  referring  to 
the  erection,  should  be  in  writing,  and  should 
be  kept  in  the  diocesan  archives,  and  that  at 
least  a  brief  account  of  the  whole  proceeding 
should  also  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the 
church  itself;  and  all  this  under  pain  of  nul- 
lity. These  documents,  too,  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  lest  a 
doubt  should  afterwards  arise  regarding  the 
canonicity  of  the  erection  ;  although  it  was 
not  required  that  this  should  be  done  within 
twenty-four  hours,  as  some  persons  imagined. 
(Decree  Feb.  10,  1844.)  Father  Maurel  is 
of  opinion  that  this  was  not  required  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  indulgences,  and 
says  (p.  1 5  ' ) :  "  Looking  at  the  decisions 
issued  by  the  Sacred  Congregation,  January 
27,  1838,  it  does  not  appear  that  these  differ- 
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ent  formalities  are  exacted  under  pain  of  nul- 
lity. This  may  be  inferred  from  the  very 
words  which  I  took  at  the  Segretaria  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Indulgences."  This 
Decree  is  not  found  in  the  collection  of  the 
Decrees  of  this  Congregation  published  lately 
by  order  of  the  Holy  Father.  But  whatever 
may  be  said  of  Father  Maurel's  remarks,  and 
of  the  high  authority  on  which  they  come  to 
us,  a  later  Decree  (June  21,  1879,)  insists  on 
the  written  permission  of  the  bishop  for  each 
separate  case  under  pain  of  nullity.  And 
Schneider  (p.  269)  makes  no  reference  to  the 
above  remarks  of  Maurel,  although  editing 
his  work ;  and  since  he  wrote  after  the  date 
of  the  last  Decree,  and  yet  insists  upon  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  former  one,  he  is 
clearly  of  opinion  that  all  these  conditions 
are  required  by  the  Holy  See. 

With  regard  to  those  who  perform  the  de- 
vout exercise  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  they 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  those  who 
perform  it  in  public  with  a  leader;  those  who 
perform  it  in  private;  and  those  who,  through 
infirmity,  or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason,  are 
not  able  to  make  the  Stations  in  the  church, 
but  use  a  crucifix,  blessed  for  that  purpose, 
at  home.  The  conditions  for  gaining  the  in 
dulgences  are  but  two  in  number;  first, to  go 
from  one  Station  to  another  around  the  whole 
fourteen,  without  passing  over  any.  "  Hence." 
says  Maurel,  "it  is  necessary  to  rise  at  each 
Station,  change  one's  place,  and  go  from  one 
to  another,  unless  a  person  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  reason  of  some  infirmity,  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  place,  or  a  crowd  of  people; 
because,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  enough  to 
make  some  slight  movement,  and  turn  tow- 
ards the  following  Station.  By  this  pious 
exercise  the  faithful  reproduce  on  a  small 
scale  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross 
of  Jerusalem.  But  bear  in  mind,  that  where 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  from  one  Station  to 
another,  the  Decrees  invariably  require  some 
motion  of  the  body."  (Decrees  Sept.  30,  1837, 
Feb.  26,  1841.)  And  again,  "When  the  de- 
votion is  gone  through  publicly,  to  avoid  all 
confusion,  it  is  permitted  by  a  recent  Decree, 
dated  July  23,  1757,  to  adopt  the  method 
observed  by  St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice: 


'that  all  the  people  remain  in  their  respective 
places,  whilst  a  priest  accompanied  by  two 
chanters  goes  around  the  different  Stations, 
and,  stopping  before  each  of  them,  recites 
there  the  usual  prayers,  to  which  the  faithful 
answer  in  their  turn.'"  (Maurel,  pp.  144, 
145  )  No  vocal  prayers  are  required  to  be 
said  as  a  condition  for  gaining  the  indul- 
gences, when  the  Stations  are  performed 
either  in  public  or  private,  except  by  those 
who  constitute  the  third  class  above  enumer- 
ated, and  of  whom  presently  says  the  "  Rac- 
coltart  (p.  104):  "The  recitation  at  each  of 
the  Stations  of  the  words :  '  We  adore  Thee, 
Christ,'  etc.,  the  '  Our  Father,  the  '  Hail  Mary,' 
and  '  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,'  is  nothing 
more  than  a  pious  and  praiseworthy  custom, 
introduced  by  devout  persons  into  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Way  of  the  Cross.  This  the  Sa- 
cred Congregation  of  Indulgences  declared 
in  the  Instructions  for  the  performing  the 
exercise  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  Nos.  VI 
and  IX,  published  by  the  order  aricl  with  the 
approbation  of  Clement  XII  (April  3,  1731,) 
and  Benedict  XIV  (May  10,  1742)." 

The  second  condition  for  gaining*  the  in- 
dulgences of  the  Stations  is  contained  in  these 
words  of  the  "Raccolta"  (p.  103):  "All  who 
wish  to  gain  the  indulgences  by  means  of  this 
devotion  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  indis- 
pensably required  of  them  to  meditate,  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  on  the  Passion  of  Our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  On  this^ 
Father  Maurel  remarks:  "  Mind,  it  does  nof 
lay  down  that  a  special  meditation  ought  to 
be  made  on  each  of  the  fourteen  Stations.  It 
suffices  to  meditate  on  the  Passion  in  general, 
for  nowhere  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  Holy 
See  is  it  enjoined  to  meditate  on  each  indi- 
vidually. True,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Indulgences,  having  been  consulted  pn  the 
matter,  replied  that  one  should  meditate  on 
the  mysteries  represented  by  the  fourteen 
Stations  (Feb.  16,  1839).  But  at  Rome  this 
declaration  is  regarded  as  a  counsel,  and  not 
as  an  essential  condition  for  sharing  in  the- 
indulgences,  especially  since  the  same  Decree 
No.  3,  even  expressly  s'tates  that  a  short  medi- 
tation on  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  is  what  is 
prescribed  for  participating  in  these  favors. 
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the  very  words  of  the  Instruction: 
'Any  short  meditation  on  our  Saviour's  Pas- 
sion suffices;  which  is  the  work  enjoined 
for  obtaining  the  holy  indulgences.' "  (Decree 
April  3,  1731.)  Persons  not  knowing  how  to 
meditate  may  content  themselves  with  pious 
thoughts  on  some  circumstances  of  the  Pas- 
sion, according  to  their  capacities.  .  .  .  Con- 
fession and  Communion  are  not  required;  it 
is  enough  to  be  in  the  state  of  grace,  and  to 
have  a  sincere  sorrow  for  one's  sins.  (Maurel, 

'45.  146.) 

Another  important  inquiry  is  regarding 
the  interruptions  that  are  or  are  not  permitted 
those  who  perform  this  devotion.  The  rule 
that  applies  here  is  similar  to  that  which  ob- 
tains in  the  case  of  interrupting  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Rosary;  that  is,  that  he  who 
should  interrupt  the  Way  of  the  Cross  to 
hear  Mass,  go  to  Holy  Communion,  confes- 
sion, etc ,  would  not  lose  the  indulgences, 
provided  there  was  not  a  notable  or  moral 
interruption  of  the  pious  exercise.  (Decree 
Dec.  1 6,  1760.) 

Persons  performing  the  Stations  in  private 
are  not  required  to  fulfil  any  other  conditions 
than  when  they  make1  them  in  public,  except 
that  they  must  pass  from  one  Station  to  an- 
other. They  should  not  perform  them  during 
Mass  or  Vespers,  nor  when  any  other  public 
devotion  is  going  on  in  the  church.  (Decree 
April  3,  1731.) 

As  to  the  infirm  and  others  hindered  from 
performing  the  Way  of  the  Cross  before  Sta- 
tions properly  erected,  the  Church,  in  her 
maternal  solicitude  for  their  spiritual  welfare, 
is  unwilling  to  deprive  them  through  no  fault 
of  theirs  of  the  advantages  of  this  devotion. 
Accordingly,  Pope  Clement  XIV  (Jan.  26, 
1773.)  granted  the  following  privileges  to 
such  persons,  which  were  confirmed  by  Pius 
IX  (Decree  Aug.  8,  1859).  The  "Raccolta" 
(p.  104)  says:  "All,  however,  who  are  sick, 
all  who  are  in  prison,  or  at  sea,  or  in  heathen 
lands,  or  are  prevented  in  any  other  way  from 
visiting  the  Stations  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross 
erected  in  churches  or  public  oratories,  may 
gain  these  indulgences  by  saying,  with  at 
least  contrite  heart  and  devotion,  the  'Our 
Father,'  the  '  Hail  Mary,'  and  the  '  Glory  be 


to  the  Father/  each  fourteen  times,  and,  at 
the  end  of  these,  the  '  Our  Father,'  the  '  Hail 
Mary,'  and  the  '  Glory  be  to  the  Father,'  each 
five  times ;  and,  again,  one  '  Our  Father,'  one 
'  Hail  Mary,'  and  one  '  Glory  be  to  the  Fa- 
ther' for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  holding  in 
their  hands  the  while  a  crucifix  of  brass,  or 
of  any  other  solid  substance,  which  has  been 
blessed  by  the  Father  General  of  the  Order  of 
the  Friars  Minors  Observants,  or  else  by  the 
Father  Provincial,  pr  by  any  Father  Guardian 
subject  to  the  said  Father  General."  It  may 
be  added  that  any  other  priest  can  be  au- 
thorized to  bless  such  crucifixes,  as  frequently 
happens.  As  to  the  reasons  that  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  person  in  performing  the 
Way  of  the  Cross  with  one  of  these  crucifixes, 
Father  Maurel  remarks  (p.  153):  "A  moral 
impossibility  suffices.  .  .  .  Thus  a  person  on 
a  journey,  or  in  the  country,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  parish  church,  may  be  con- 
stituted in  a  moral  impossibility  of  visiting 
the  Stations.  So,  too,  as  regards  a  priest  or 
religious  who,  on  account  of  his  multiplied 
duties,  or  for  other  grave  reasons,  is  unable 
to  visit  a  church  to  go  through  the  Stations. 
Accordingly,  all  such  persons  may  perform 
the  Stations  privately  by  means  of  the  cruci- 
fix. It  may  be  well  to  note,"  continues  Father 
Maurel,  "that  the  person  possessing  the  cru- 
cifix indulgenced  for  the  Way  of  the  Cross 
can  alone  gain  the  indulgences :  the  privilege 
is  personal.  (Decree  May  29,  1841.)  Again, 
conformably  to  recent  Decrees,  the  crucifix 
can  never  be  sold,  or  given  away,  or  lent  to 
others  with  the  intention  of  communicating 
to  them  the  indulgences.  Though,  strictly 
speaking,  all  crucifixes,  no  matter  how  dimin- 
utive, can  be  blessed  for  this  end,  it  would 
not  be  becoming  to  apply  the  indulgences  to 
very  small  ones,  which  would  scarcely  be 
visible  in  the  hands  of  those  using  them.  In 
fine,  recollect  that,  pursuant  to  the  late  De- 
cree quoted  above,  the  twenty  'Our  Fathers' 
and  'Hail  Marys'  and  'Glory  be  to  the  Fa- 
ther' should  be  said  without,  at  least,  any 
notable  interruption  which  might  break  the 
moral  connection  or  unity  of  the  prayer" 

(p-  I54)- 

I  may  remark  here  that  I  have  seen  small 
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paper  pictures  of  the  fourteen  Stations  so 
joined  together  as  to  fold  up,  but  which  had 
no  crosses  at  all  surmounting  them  ;  yet  the 
persons  who  had  them  believed  they  could 
gain  the  indulgences  by  using  them.  This 
is  certainly  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  the  De- 
crees above  cited  require  in  all  cases  the 
cross, — fourteen  of  wood,  when  the  Stations 
are  erected,  and  one  of  brass  or  some  other 
solid  material  when  blessed  for  the  use  of  the 
infirm  and  such  as  are  hindered  from  per- 
forming the  devotion  before  duly  erected 
Stations.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  in 
matters  relating  to  indulgences  we  must  in 
all  cases  adhere  strictly  to  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  Holy  See  in  granting  them.  To 
fail  in  an  essential  particular  is  to  forfeit  the 
indulgence ;  for  no  part  is  left  to  our  choice. 
Part  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  sometimes  left  to 
the  discretion  of  our  spiritual  director,  but 
not  to  our  discretion. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  in  this  paper 
I  have  drawn  only  from  works  of  the  very 
highest  authority,  upon  which  the  reader  can 
place  the  most  implicit  confidence. 
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CHAPTER   VI.— (Continued.) 

DONALD  NICOL,  being  a  lawyer,  knew 
how  to  get  all  the  preliminaries  of  plan 
and  estimates  through  before  Jamie  Sinclair 
had  fairly  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  sort  of 
house  he  designed  building.  He  meant  to 
be  cautious  and  not  saddle  himself  with  an 
"old  man  of  the  sea"  that  he  might  never 
get  rid  of! 

The  old  Scot  looked  with  scrutinizing  eye 
over  the  plan  his  nephew  laid  before  him, 
then  over  the  estimates,  weighing  every  item 
with  keen  calculation.  Donald  watched  him 
the  while  for  any  sign  of  disapproval  he  might 
feel ;  but  watching  a  block  of  granite  would 
not  have  been  more  unsatisfactory,  and  he 
resigned  himself  to  wait  until  every  item  was 
conned,  prices  compared,  and  the  sum  total, 
with  interest,  squarely  mastered.  He  ground 


his  teeth,  and,  taking  up  an  Aberdeen  paper, 
settled  himself  near  the  grate  and  tried  to 
read  something — anything  to  kill  the  time. 

"  It  is  some  thousands  over  and  above 
what  I  expectit,"  said  auld  Nicol  at  last,  with 
a  rasping  cough  punctuating  his  words;  "but 
it  is  fair,  all  things  conseedered,  and  if  you 
are  ready  to  reesk  it,  I  ha'e  naething  to  say 
whativer." 

"  If  you  think  the  estimates  extravagant, 
sir,  I  can  build  on  a  smaller  scale  and  at  less 
cost,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  ha'e  naething  to  say,  and  will  stand  by 
the  condeetiohs  of  my  offer.  If  you  don't 
keep  to  yours,  it  will  be  nae  loss  to  me,  you 
know." 

"Very  well,  sir :  I  feel  safe  to  risk  it.  I 
am  only  thirty-five,  my  practice  brings  me  a 
good  income,  and  you  have  made  the  terms  so 
easy  by  the  method  of  payments  you  proposed 
that  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  clear 
my  mortgage  in  a  few  years,  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  my  payments  over  €tfcd  above 
as  I  can." 

"You  can  do  that  if  you  take  heed  to  your 
spending  as  well  as  your  making,"  was  the 
dry  reply.  "Set  your  builder  to  work,  and 
come  to  me  for  cheques,  as  money  is  needed." 

Thenceforth  auld  Nicol  never  interfered, 
and  when  sometimes,  thinking  to  please  him, 
Donald  asked  his  advice  about  this  or  that 
as  the  building  progressed,  he  declined  giving 
it. 

James  Sinclair,  after  due  thought  and  con-' 
sideration  on  his  part  and  Edna's,  submitted 
his  plan  and  estimates  to  the  old  merchant, 
who,  after  a  rigid  examination,  pushed  the 
papers  aside  with  one  or  two  guttural  sounds, 
which  meant  a  chuckle,  looked  up  from  un- 
der his  bushy  eyebrows,  and  said:  "You're 
a  prudent  chiel,  nae  doubt,  Jamie  my  1ad,  but 
yon  is  not  what  I  expectit.  The  value  of 
Donald's  lot  is  a  small  fortune  to  begin  with, 
and.  being  a  free  gift,  costs  him  naething  ex- 
cept tax  money;  yours,  at  Glenaran,  is  worth 
just  a  third  of  what  his  would  bring  to  day 
in  the  market ;  so  you  must  gie  up  this  plan 
and  put  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  lots 
into  your  house.  I  ha'e  auld-country  notions 
about  building  a  homestead,  espeecially  when 
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broad  acres  spread  around  it.  When  a  family 
is  to  be  founded  it  is  weel  to  have  a  credit- 
able homestead  for  them  to  look  back  to." 

"  I  don't  know  what  Edna  will  think  ;  she 
thought  the  plan  we  made  between  us  all 
right." 

"  1  thought  a  woman  had  a  hand  in  it  from 
the  closets  and  pantries  and  cubby-holes  all 
through  it.  Weel !  let  her  have  as  many  as 
she  wants  in  a  larger  house, — a  house  that 
will  be  a  creedit  to  Glenaran.  You're  a 
prudent  chiel,  my  lad,  and  you  Ve  got  a  guid, 
prudent  wife,  and  you  're  in  a  great,  thriving 
business,  so  it  will  be  safe  for  you  to  build 
a  house  that  will  stand  for  geenerations  to 
come." 

James  Sinclair  acquiesced ;  not  without 
misgivings,  however,  did  he  take  the  bit  be- 
tween his  teeth ;  but  the  more  he  thought  of 
the  burden  he  had  assumed,  the  more  did  he 
think  that  auld  Nicol  was  either  going  daft 
or  that  he  had  some  secret  object  in  view, 
only  to  be  revealed  when  he  saw  fit ;  which 
was  indeed  the  case. 

CHAPTER  VII.— THE  Two  NEW  HOMES. 

There  was  a  broad  belt  of  woods  stretch- 
ing through  the  Glenaran  lands  which  sepa- 
rated auld  Nicol's  cottage  from  the  building 
site  he  had  given  James  Sinclair.  Oaks,  elms, 
and  beeches,  whose  age  could  only  be  guessed, 
so  great  and  gnarled  were  their  trunks  and 
wide-spreading  their.branches  ;  the  odorous 
sassafras,  the  flower- bearing  dogwood  tree, 
with  a  few  feathery  pines  and  dark,  resinous 
cedars,  grew  there  together,  so  disposed  by 
the  hand  of  Nature  as  to  afford  charming 
contrasts  without  crowding  each  other.  Their 
age  or  history  their  present  proprietor  did 
not  seek  to  know;  they  might  be  living 
relics  of  the  primeval  forest  that  once  cov- 
ered these  lands,  or  they  might  not;  they 
were  there ;  the  fact  was  sufficient,  and  he, 
having  a  strange  love  for  trees,  gloried  in 
them.  They  were,  in  sooth,  something  not 
only  to  love,  but  to  be  proud  of.  What  fur- 
ther increased  their  value  in  his  estimation 
was  that  they  screened  his  cottage  from  obser- 
vation and  intrusion,  and  he  meant  that  the 
boundary  line  should  be  understood  by  his 


nephew's  family,  when  they  moved  into  the 
new  house,  as  one  not  to  be  too  familiarly 
passed,  unless  for  very  good  reason. 

The  walls  of  James  Sinclair's  house  were 
going  up ;  a  large  force  of  workmen  were 
engaged,  and  sounds  of  busy  labor  broke  the 
restful  silence  of  the  place.  The  voices  of 
the  men,  and  sometimes  scraps  of  song  and 
ringing  laughter,  were  heard  in  the  intervals 
between  the  pounding  of  hammers  and  grat- 
ing of  saws.  But  the  master  of  Glenaran 
heard  none  of  it ;  he  was  off  in  the  morning 
before  the  workmen  began,  and  by  the  time 
he  got  home  they  were  gone.  An  imperative 
order  had  been  issued  that  they  were  not  to 
trespass  beyond  the  belt  of  woods,  which 
made  a  little  fun  for  them ;  but  everybody 
knew  that  the  old  Scot  "  was  an  odd  party," 
and  they,  having  no  idle  time  on  their  hands 
for  the  indulgence  of  their  curiosity,  obeyed. 

On  Sundays  all  was  quiet,  and  after  his 
early  breakfast  auld  Nicol  would  wander 
over  the  expanse  of  the  place,  breathing  in 
the  sweet  fragrance  of  fell  and  woodland, 
and  listening  to  the  varied  sounds  of  nature 
with  a  deep  sense  of  enjoyment,  as  if  certain 
faculties  of  his  being,  dormant  from  boy- 
hood, had  suddenly  found  a  new  birth,  so 
fresh,  so  fair,  and  more  than  beautiful  did 
everything  appear  to  his  eyes.  There  the 
hills,  stretching  away  northward  in  their 
filmy  morning  beauty,  with  pale  glints  of 
gold  flashing  through  the  dreamlike  mists 
that  half  veiled  them,  like  passing  spirits  of 
light,  appeared  to  his  eyes  like  the  delecta- 
ble mountains  from  which  he  might  catch 
glimpses  of  the  Beulah  of  his  heart,  his  "  ain 
land,"  Scotland,  which  he  loved,  and  ever 
longed  to  see.  Nearer,  broadening  down 
from  the  hills,  were  stretches  of  green,  dap- 
pled meadows,  a  laughing  burn  rippling 
along  like  a  ribbon  of  sunshine  among  the 
grass;  lower  down  the  slopes  were  mossy 
glens,  rich  in  sylvan  beauty ;  while  towards 
the  south,  between  the  uplands,  a  broad  view 
of  the  distant  bay,  with  its  white-sailed  glid- 
ing vessels,  flashing  in  the  sunshine,  was  out- 
spread. And  who  would  have  thought,  had 
they  watched  this  grim-visaged,  gaunt  old 
man  in  his  saunterings,  while  he  stopped  here 
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and  there  to  drink  in  all  the  sunlit  loveliness 
outspread  around  him,  that  he  was  thinking 
of  anything  higher  than  estimating  the  pres- 
ent and  future  value  of  his  broad  acres  ?  So 
little  do  people  understand  natures  that  are 
sheathed  under  a  cold  and  reticent  manner, 
that  they  misjudge,  and  turn  away  from  them 
uncaring,  unaware  that  in  their  hearts  they 
are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  a  kind  look, 
a  sympathetic,  friendly  word. 

On  one  such  Sunday  morning  as  I  have 
described,  auld  Nicol  started  on  his  usual 
tramp.  Returning,  he  narrowed  the  circle  of 
his  wanderings  until,  as  if  by  accident,  .he 
came  full  upon  the  new  house,  that  was  now 
nearly  finished.  But  it  was  an  accident  like 
Wemick's*  wedding,  which  was  all  arranged 
beforehand.  As  he  was  there,  he  thought  he 
would  go  in  and  see  if  things  were  being 
carefully  done.  He  made  diligent  inspection 
of  every  part,  and  counted  Edna's  closets  and 
cubbies,  and  other  "  female  whimsies,"  as  he 
called  them.  The  work  was  fairly  and  neatly 
done ;  he  saw  nothing  to  find  fault  with,  and 
nothing  to  specially  commend :  it  would  do 
"weel  eneough"  was  his  verdict.  But  there 
was  one  nook,  that  was  neither  closet  nor 
cubby,  that  baffled  him  as  to  its  purpose.  It 
was  too  small  for  a  bedroom,  too  narrow  for  a 
sitting-room  :  it  was  a  slice  of  space  between 
Edna's  sleeping  room  and  the  nursery,  which 
were  united  by  a  short  passage  way,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  a  door  that  opened  into 
this  chamber  of  mystery.  At  the  farther  end 
a  pointed  window  opened  on  the  old  elms 
outside ;  against  the  blank  wall  on  the  right 
there  was  a  framework  of  rough  plank,  on  the 
top  of  which  were  two  steps  of  equal  length. 
"  It's  more  than  I  can  make  out,"  he  said, 
after  close  inspection.  "Women  are  daft 
.bodies  when  they  get  their  fiagers  into  a 
building  pie."  When  his  nephews  came  to 
pay  their  usual  visit  that  afternoon  he  said 
nothing  about  his  exploration  of  the  morn- 
ing, or  his  discovery;  he  could  afford  to  wait, 
he  said  to  himself,  until  the  house  was  fin- 
ished and  the  family  in  it,  when  he  would 
doubtless  find  out,  without  asking,  what  the 


*  One  of  Dickens's  characters. 


strangely  contrived  corner  was  to  be  used 
for.  He  was  provoked  with  himself  for  get- 
ting into  a  fever  of  curiosity  about  what  did 
not  concern  him ;  it  was  contrary  to  the  rule 
of  his  life,  and  he  shook  off  any  further 
thought  of  the  matter. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  house  was  completed, 
and  one  lovely  June  morning  the  Sinclairs 
moved  in;  the  "crane"  was  hung,  and  the 
domestic  lares  and  penatcs  assigned  their 
places.  Order  gradually  grew  out  of  con- 
fusion under  the  good  management  of  the 
young  mistress,  aided  by  her  willing,  quick- 
handed  servants;  while  the  children  revelled 
outside  under  the  trees,  chased  each  other, 
and  tumbled  about  on  the  sweet  grass,  shout- 
ing with  merriment,  and  wild  with  the  exhil- 
aration of  the  pure  atmosphere,  the  flitting 
of  butterflies,  and  birds  that  trilled  scraps  of 
song  on  the  golden  air.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  crowded,  dusty,  noisy  city,  and  as  differ- 
ent a  world  to  them  as  if  they  had  been  sud- 
denly translated  to  another  planet!  -£ 

Sunday  morning  brought  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  Edna.  Her  only  misgiving  about  the 
country  home,  since  they  had  decided  upon 
it,  had  been  how  she  and  her  mother  were  to 
get  into  the  city  regularly  to  Mass,  but  her 
husband  had  only  said,  when  she  mentioned 
the  difficulty  to  him:  "We  must  wait,  and 
see  what  can  be  done."  Not  wishing  to  show 
what  might  appear  a  want  of  confidence  in 
him,  she  said  nothing  more  about  it,  and  even 
tried  to  stifle  every  worrying  suggestion  that 
entered  her  mind  concerning  it. 

It  was  at  breakfast.  Edna  was  pouring  out 
her  husband's  coffee,  when  he  quietly  asked : 
"  What  time  shall  you  wish  to  go  in  to  church, 
my  dear?" 

"  How,  Jamie  ? — What  do  you  mean  ?  Can 
I  really  go  in  to-day?"  she  said,  flushing 
with  surprise,  and  forgetting  to  put  sugar  in 
the  cup. 

"Of  course,  if  you  wish  to;  but  it  is  such 
a  lovely  day,  and  you  are  so  tired,  hadn't 
you  better  stay  home  with  me  to-day?"  he 
said,  with  a  sparkle  of  fun  in  his  purple-blue 
eyes. 

"  I  must  go  to  Mass,  Jamie,  if  it  be  possible ; 
then  all  day  afterwards  we  shall  be  together. 
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How  perfect  the  day  will  be  from  first  to 
last!"  she  answered,  with  a  happy  smile. 

"Very  well;  you  can  get  ready  as  soon 
after  breakfast  as  you  please." 

"Can  I  get  in  by  9  o'clock?"  she  inquired, 
not  thinking  to  ask  how  she  was  going. 

"Easily,  as  there's  only  a  mile  between 
Glenaran  and  the  city." 

By  the  time  Edna  came  down  with  her 
two  elder  children,  Janet  and  Alan,  there  was 
a  light  one-horse  chaise  in  front  of  the  hall- 
door  for  them,  and  her  husband  with  the  reins 
in  his  hands  waiting  to  drive.  The  chase 
was  new  and  handsome  of  its  kind;  the  horse 
strong,  shapely  and  gentle,  his  trappings  of 
the  best  make,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of 
silver  shining,  which  gave  quite  a  stylish 
effect  to  the  plain  turnout. 

"Oh,  Jamie  darling!  how  good  you  are! 
I  might  have  known  how  it  would  be!"  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  helped  the  two  children  in, 
then  seated  herself  beside  him. 

"  I  have  never  forgotten  my  promise,  and 
I  have  yet  to  feel  the  first  desire  to  break  it," 
he  said. 

"God  reward  you,  Jamie!"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"He  has,  I  think,  in  giving  me  a  good 
wife,"  he  answered,  smiling. 

"Are  you  coming  in  to  Mass  with  us?" 
she  timidly  asked,  after  a  little  while. 

"Oh,  no!  I'll  drive  up,  pay  Donald  a  visit, 
and  be  back  for  you,"  he  replied.  "Only  see 
how  this  fellow  steps  out,  and  how  proudly 
he  carries  his  head,  Edna." 

"Yes,  indeed:  he's  a  strong,  handsome 
creature,"  she  answered,  with  a  suppressed 
sigh.  "  How  pleased  mamma  will  be  when 
she  hears  of  this!"  she  thought;  "it  will 
make  her  very  happy,  and  she  will  not  mind 
being  with  us  when  she  knows  she  can  go  to 
church  so  easily." 

After  leaving  the  children  at  home  on  their 
return,  James  Sinclair  and  his  wife  walked 
over  to  see  their  uncle,  and  invite  him  to 
dinner.  He  had  not  yet  been  near  them,  but, 
knowing  his  peculiarities,  they  thought  it 
best  to  get  things  around  them  settled  and 
in  some  sort  of  order  before  they  went  in 
person  to  tell  him  that  only  his  coming  was 


needed  to  make  them  feel  quite  at  home  at 
Glenaran.  It  is  what  he  was  waiting  for;  he 
did  not  mean  to  let  them  think  by  any  act  of 
his  that  he  intended  to  exercise  sun*fillance 
over  their  home  affairs  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, and  he  was  determined  to  go  to  sec 
them  no  oftener  now  than  when  they  lived 
in  the  city.  "  If  they  want  me,"  thought  he, 
"they  know  where  to  find  me." 

He  was  sitting  at  his  front  door  enjoying 
the  freshness  and  sunlighted  beauty  of  the 
morning,  which,  combined  with  the  wild, 
sweet  notes  of  birds,  the  rustling  of  leaves, 
and  the  dancing  of  golden  shadows  under  the 
great  trees,  was  like  a  symphony  heard  in 
dreams,  when  he  saw  the  two  he  had  been 
thinking  of  emerge  from  "the  woods,  coming 
towards  him.  He  bade  them  welcome  in  his 
usual  fashion,  and  listened  with  secret  satis- 
faction to  Edna's  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
Glenaran,  and  her  expressions  of  delight  and 
thankfulness  that  their  home  now  and  for  the 
years  to  come  was  in  the  midst  of  such  an 
Eden.  Then  she  told  him  amusing  incidents 
of  their  flitting,  the  odd  blunders,  the  general 
confusion,  and  the  difficulties  of  their  first 
dinner;  how  she  had  felt  like  a  gypsy,  eating 
out  of  a  saucepan,  and  the  children's  disgust 
at  the  tin  cups,  the  only  things  they  had  to 
drink  out  of— the  crates  of  glass  and  china,  by 
some  mistake,  having  been  left  for  the  very 
last  load ;  but  how  the  sweet,  fresh  air  of  Glen- 
aran had  made  them  all  pleasant  and  good- 
humored,  as  if  exhilarated  with  new  wine. 
There  was  a  twinkling  light  under  auld  Ni- 
col's  bushy  brows  as,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
bright,  sweet  face  of  Edna,  he  listened  to  her 
pleasant  nonsense ;  then,  while  she  ran  out 
to  speak  to  Mrs.  Purgess  in  her  tidy  kitchen, 
he  and  Jamie  began  to  talk  over  some  busi- 
ness news  the  latter  had  seen  in  a  Sunday 
morning  paper  he  had  bought  after  leaving 
his  wife  at  church. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


THE  terms  applied  by  the  Church  to  Mary 
seem  to  Protestants  simply  exaggeration,  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  her  place  and 
office  in  the  plan  of  man's  redemption. 
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A  Tribute  of  Homage.* 


ALL  hail  to  the  BUILDER  that  buildeth  so  well 
The  shrines  where  the  Holy  of  holies  may 

dwell ; 

The  temples  designed  with  His  praise  to  resound, 
Glad  homes  for  the  faithful  to  gather  around  ! 

At  his  feet  shall  our  tribute  of  homage  be  laid  ; 
Due  praise  by  Religion  and  Science  be  paid ; 
His  brow  the  bright  laurel  shall  fitly  adorn- 
By  merit  obtained,  and  with  modesty  worn. 

The  poet's  proud  pages  the  moth  shall  consume ; 
Gay  painting  shall  meet  with  an  earlier  doom ; 
The  work  of  the  sculptor  in  fragments  shall  fall : 
The  architect's  triumph  outliveth  them  all. 

In  Egypt's  broad  vale  see  the  Pyramids  stand, 
From  time  unremembered  the  pride  of  the  land 
Laid  waste  by  Greek,  Roman,  French,  English 

and  Turk, — 
Surviving  sublime  see  the  architect's  work. 

Still  nobler  in  mien,  though  more  recent  in  date, 
Fair  Europe's  Cathedrals  our  wonder  await, — 
Grand  masses  of  thought  in  solidified  form 
Our  souls  to  lift  upward,  our  pulses  to  warm. 

Among  them  the  chief  see  the  glory  of  Rome  ! 
High  poised  in  the  air  is  that  marvellous  dome; 
And  while  Peter  shall  thence  divine  mandates 

proclaim, 
Unsullied  and  bright  shall  be  Angelo's  fame. 

And  here  in  the  newly  found  land  of  the  West 
Magnificent  temples  already  are  bless'd, 
God's  praises  to  sound,  and  His  doctrine  to  teach, 
That  words  of  salvation  the  humblest  may  reach. 

And  thine  'mid  the  rest  shall  pre-eminent  be, 
Fair  Brooklyn  !   the  shrine  of  the  "Star  of  the 

Sea"; 

And  the  Child  of  the  Future,  admiring,  shall  hear 
Of  KEELY,  while  learning  his  name  to  revere. 

Accept,  then,  the  token  we  offer  to  thee ; 
And  with  it  the  sentiments  all  will  agree 
In  cherishing.     Bless'd,  both  hereafter  and  here, 
May  e'er  be  our  ARCHITECT'S  noble  career. 

*  Address  accompanying  the  "Laetare  Medal" 
presented  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  to  Mr. 
Patrick  C.  Keely,  in  recognition  of  his  many  noble 
contributions  to  Christian  Architecture. 


An  Extraordinary  Cure. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  London 
Tablet,  writing  from  Trieste,  Austria,  un- 
der date  Feb.  the  6th,  makes  known  an  ex- 
traordinary cure  through  the  intervention  .of 
St.  Joseph.  The  subject  was  a  little  child  who 
had  received  Extreme  Unction  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  at  death's  door.  The  suddenness 
of  her  recovery  is  declared  to  be  supernatural 
even  by  the  physician  who  attended  her : 

SIR  .-—Such  a  very  interesting  occurrence  has 
taken  place  here  that  I  will  beg  of  you  to  let  the 
Catholic  world  know  it  through  your  journal. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  drive  from  my  home 
in  Trieste  there  is  a  poor,  very  poor,  orphanage. 
There  is  a  grand  one  in  the  town,  supported  and 
looked  after  by  all  the  great  ladies,  but  mine  was 
set  on  foot  by  a  poor  Capuchin ;  it  is  an  old,  lone, 
deserted  house,  looking  on  a  bay,  where  he  has 
collected  all  the  orphan  waifs  and  strays  who 
were  starving  on  the  streets  or  on  the  mountains, 
without  any  arm  to  protect  them.  He  'began  it 
a  few  years  ago,  and  this  humble  but  neat  and 
clean  home  is  put  under  the  care  of  a  very  sim- 
ple, poor,  but  saintly  woman  named  Giovanna, 
aided  by  three  of  her  own  disciples.  Here  thirty- 
three  orphans  are  fed,  and  lodged,  and  clothed, 
and  taught  to  read,  write,  do  sums;  catechism, 
plain  work,  washing,  ironing,  cooking,  and  to 
clean  and  keep  the  house  and  garden  in  order ; 
and  when  they  are  old  enough,  suitable  places  are 
found  for  them  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

I  do  not  remember  the  precise  date  that  the 
following  event  took  place,  but  it  was,  about  the 
nth  of  January  last.  One  of  the  children,  named 
Antoinetta,  had  been  long  very  ill,  and  \vas  at 
last  confined  to  her  bed.  The  details  of  the  sick- 
ness, dates  and  hours,  would  take  too  long  to  tell 
you.  I  will  briefly  say  that  her  sufferings  in  head, 
stomach,  and  chest  were  so  great  that  she  lay 
beating  these  parts. of  her  body  with  both  hands, 
and  that  she  tore  the  clothes  of  those  who  came 
near  her.  The  doctor  and  the  priest  both  wished 
to  send  her  to  the  hospital,  but  the  good  woman 
Giovanna  begged  so  hard  that  this  last  evil  might 
be  deferred.  She  was  too  young  for  confession 
and  Communion,  and  the  priest  with  difficulty 
gave  her  Extreme  Unction  ;  as  I  afterwards  heard, 
she  nearly  tore  his  stole  to  bits.  At  last,  after 
some  days,  she  lay  quite  still,  her  arms  crossed  on 
her  breast,  and  could  neither  see,  hear,  speak, 
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nor  feel ;  her  tongue  protruded  from  her  mouth, 
which  it  filled  (so  swollen  was  it  that  they  won- 
dered how  she  breathed),  and  her  teeth  were 
locked  upon  it,  so  that  it  was  all  bleeding  and 
almost  bitten  in  two.  The  larger  children  took 
turns  in  pairs  to  watch  by  the  body  with  candles 
lighted,  to  assemble  the  little  community  for  the 
prayers  for  the  departing  soul.  The  doctor  and 
the  priest  said  it  was  only  a  case  of  a  few  hours ; 
but  this  state  had  been  going  on  for  several  days  (I 
think  from  Monday  to  Friday;,  and  they  had  not 
been  able  to  give  her  any  nourishment  whatever, 
her  teeth  being  locked.  At  last  those  below  heard 
a  cry  from  the  watchers  above,  and  one  and  all 
flew  up-stairs.  Antoinetta  had  put  out  a  hand 
from  the  apparently  almost  dead  body,  and  made 
a  motion  of  writing  They  brought  her  some 
holy  water ;  she  did  not  touch  it,  and  went  on 
writing.  They  brought  a  pencil  and  paper,  and 
she  wrote  without  moving,  except  the  hand  :  "I 
see  a  procession  of  men  like  splendid  soldiers,  in 
red,  and  the  principal  of  them  is  an  old  man 
wearing  a  crown  and  carrying  a  lily." 

Several  times  that  morning  she  made  the  mo- 
tion of  writing,  and  each  time  they  gave  her 
pencil  and  paper  her  hand  wrote  the  same.  All 
of  a  sudden  there  was  a  fresh  cry  from  the  watch- 
ers, and  the  entire  household  again  flew  up.  An- 
toinetta sat  up  in  bed  with  her  eyes  closed,  and 
murmured:  "Giuseppe!  Giuseppe*!"  (Joseph! 
Joseph  ! )  She  stretched  out  her  hand  and  took 
something  invisible  from  an  invisible  person,  and 
she  rubbed  first  one  eye  and  then  the  other  with 
it.  Then  she  took  some  more  and  put  it  into 
her  mouth,  and  ate  it ;  the  teeth  unlocked  for  the 
purpose ;  then  she  clasped  her  hands  in  prayer, 
and  presently  opened  her  eyes.  Seeing  the 
whole  little  community  around  her,  she  bounded 
up,  and  exclaimed:  "I  am  cured!  I  am  well! 
St.  Joseph  came.  He  told  me  to  rub  my  eyes 
with  his  lily,  and  to  eat  some,  and  to  pray.  I 
want  to  get  up  and  dress,  and  go  down  to  the^ 
church  and  thank  him  before  the  altar."  The 
children  all  fell  on  their  knees,  and  began  crying : 
"  A  miracle  !  a  miracle  !  " 

I  have  just  come  from  there — I  often  go  there — 
and  Giovanna,  whom  I  have  known  for  ten  years, 
told  me  she  was  so  overcome  !  yet  she  wanted  to 
keep  the  children  quiet,  lest  it  was  a  mistake.  She 
exclaimed:  "Antoinetta,  you  must  not  talk;  you 
must  get  into  bed.  The  doctor  said  you  were  to 
be  kept  very  quiet. ' '  But  the  child  said,  laughing : 
"There  is  no  need!  I  am  well!  I  am  cured!  I 
must  dress  and  go  down.  He  told  me  I  must"  ; 


and  she  ran  about  the  room,  pi<  king  up  whatever 
she  could  find  to  dress  with.  Then  they  saw  she 
was  straight  and  well,  with  a  lx?autiful  color, 
laughing  eyes,  the  tongue  small  and  red,  and  no 
sign  of  having  been  bitten  and  black.  They 
brought  her  food  and  dressed  her,  and  the  whole 
house  went  to  the  chapel  (a  room  in  the  house) 
with  her,  to  return  thanks.  The  doctor  was  ex- 
pected soon  after,  and  the  child  wanted  to  go 
down  and  open  the  door  for  him  ;  but  Giovanna 
insisted  she  should  sit  on  her  bed,  dressed,  and 
waiting,  and  they  were  all  present. 

When  he  arrived,  he  exclaimed:  "  I  don't  see 
the  sick  child.  Have  you  sent  her  away?  Is  she 
dead?" 

"  Here  I  am!  "  she  said,  laughing  in  his  face. 

The  doctor  became  rigid  like  a  stone,  and  for 
five  or  six  minutes  he  uttered  no  word.  At  last  he 
was  able  to  speak,  and  they  told  him  of  every  cir- 
cumstance. He  replied:  "As  I  am  a  Christian,  I 
am  compelled  to  declare  that  this  is  something  su- 
pernatural ;  for,  naturally,  she  must  have  died  this 
day;  and  even  if  I  had  made  what  we  might  call 
an  almost  miraculous  cure  of  the  body,  she  must 
have  remained  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  or  at  least 
an  idiot.  It  was  very  bad  meningitis.  Yet  here 
she  is,  rosy  and  well  as  any  child  in  the  orphanage." 
The  Bishop  and  many  others  have  been  to  see  her. 
I  sat  with  Giovanna  and  the  child  fora  longtime, 
apart  from  the  others,  and  heard  it  all  from  both. 
The  child  is  so  young  and  innocent  she  almost 
wonders  why  we  take  so  much  notice  of  her.  The 
Bishop  means  the  month  of  March  to  be  kept  with 
great  devotion  there,  and  the  child  is  to  make  her 
First  Communion  on  St.  Joseph's  Feast  (the  iyth). 

I  want  to  tell  my  fellow-Catholics  in  England, 
as  I  have  the  advantage  of  being  close  by,  of  two 
things  which  struck  me-very  forcibly.  'Ihe  child 
was  alone  with  me  for  a  short  while,  and  she  came 
and  stood  at  my  knee.  Her  bright,  black  iy«.> 
looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  and  she  said  : 
"  Signora,  whenever  you  want  to  get  am  thing 
from  St  Joseph,  call  him  'St.  Joseph,  the  friend 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,'  and  he  can't  refuse 
you."  Another  remark  was  Giovanna's:  "Sig- 
nora," she  said,  "everyone  is  so  stru<  k  with  this 
miracle,  but  this  house  is  a  perpetual  living  miracle. 
We  are  thirty-seven  souls — thirty-three  children 
and  four  superintendents — in  this  home  We  have 
no  fund — not  a  farthing  in  the  world  ;  and  we  of- 
ten do  not  know  how  we  shall  get  to  morrow's  din 
ner;  but  one  kind  person  sends  a  little,  and  some 
devout  client  of  St.  Joseph  another  little  thing, 
and  we  always  manage  to  exist  in  a  humble  way." 
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Impressions  of  a  Convert— A  Suggestion. 


To  THE  REV.  EDITOR  OF  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  : — 
I  was  pleased  to  notice,  some  time  since,  in  your 
columns  the  announcement  of  the  publication  of 
the  beautiful  versicles,  "  Blessed  be  God  !  Blessed 
be  His  Holy  Name!"  etc.,  and  that  you  were 
ready  to  send  them  to  any  priest  who  might  apply 
for  them.  It  recalled  my  experience  in  England  a 
few  years  ago,  where  I  found  it  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  to  rerite  those  versicles  in  the  churches, 
particularly  during  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament, — the  priest  repeating  each  versicle, 
and  the  people  responding.  It  struck  me  as  a  most 
impressive  addition  to  the  Benediction  service, 
and  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  a  practice  so 
admirable  and  edifying  might  be  introduced  into 
our  own  churches.  It  is  general  in  Italy. 

While  on  this  subject  let  me  say,  too,  that  when 
in  England  I  was  struck  with  the  disposition  gen- 
erally prevalent  among  the  clergy  to  introduce 
devotional  services  in  the  vernacular  whenever 
practicable.  The  first  Sunday  after  my  arrival 
I  spent  at  Southport,  a  watering-place  about  six- 
teen miles  north  of  Liverpool.  I  attended  church 
at  an  exquisite  little  Gothic  chapel,  surrounded  by 
a  beautiful  grassplot  and  embowered  in  trees  and 
shrubbery,  the  interior  being  chastely  and  beau- 
tifully finished,  with  open  roof  and  stained-glass 
windows  of  appropriate  design.  I  found  Father 
Teedy,  the  pastor,  an  accomplished  gentleman  and 
fervent  priest.  The  vestments  he  wore  were  of 
the  Pugin  pattern,  so  much  more  graceful  and  ap- 
propriate than  the  common,  stiff  French  style  that 
I  wonder  they  are  not  more  generally  used.  All 
the  appointments  of  Father  Teedy's  church  were 
in  excellent  taste,  and  the  services  were  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  impressive,  especially  as  I 
had  never  witnessed  anything  of  the  kind  before. 
When  he  entered  the  sanctuary  he  first  deposited 
the  chalice  upon  the  altar  and  then  stepped  down, 
knelt  and  commenced  a  short  and  very  appropri- 
ate liturgical  service  in  English,  in  which  the 
congregation  participated  responsively,  and  which 
was  very  edifying.  When  it  was  finished  he  gave 
notice  of  requests  for  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
knelt  again  and  repeated  prayers  in  English  for 
the  faithful  departed.  Then  he  commenced  and 
proceeded  with  the  Mass  in  the  usual  way.  I  need 
hardly  add,  the  music  of  this  church  corresponded 
with  the  other  services.  The  operatic,  hifalutin 
style,  you  may  be  sure,  had  no  place  there.  All 
was  simple,  religious,  devotional.  At  the  end  of 


Mass  the  priest  knelt  again,  and,  in  a  brief  prayer, 
begged  God's  blessing  on  the  services,  thanked 
Him  for  His  mercies,  and  implored  the  grace  to 
persevere  in  a  holy  life, — closing  with  "The 
blessing  of  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  amongst  you  all.  Amen,"  but 
without  rising,  and  without  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
and  the  formal  manner  of  giving  the  blessing 
before  the  final  Gospel.  I  should  add,  the  Mass 
was  not  a  regular  High  Mass,  but  Low  Mass  with 
musical  accompaniment ;  the  Kyrie,  the  Gloria, 
an  Offertory,  the  Sanctus  and  Agnus  Dei  being 
sung  by  the  choir,  the  priest  standing  at  the 
altar  during  the  Gloria,  instead  of  sitting,  as  is 
generally  customary  in  High  Mass.  A  similar 
mode  of  proceeding  was  observed  at  Vespers. 
Here,  as  at  Mass,  prayers  in  the  vernacular  were 
introduced  before,  during,  and  after  Vespers. 
Following  the  O  Salutaris,  some  beautiful  and 
touching  prayers  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  were 
said,  then  the  Litany  of  Our  Lady  was  sung,  and 
then  followed  the  ejaculations,  "Blessed  be  God  ! 
Blessed  be  His  Holy  Name  !  "  etc.,  which  I  then 
heard  for  the  first  time.  When  the  Sacred  Host 
had  been  deposited  in  the  tabernacle  the-Tpriest 
knelt  and  said  a  short  prayer  or  two  in  English, 
and  the  service  closed  with  the  usual  chant.  There 
were  always  more  or  less  Protestants  present  at  this 
church,  and  the  impression  made  upon  them  was 
very  favorable. 

The  only  services  in  English  that  I  have  ever 
witnessed  in  this  country  accompanying  the  regu- 
lar ritual  of  the  Church  were  in  connection  with 
the  reception  of  converts  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances, when  portions  of  the  service  were  very 
judiciously  translated  for  the  benefit  of  Protestant 
friends  who  were  present,  and  which  added  very 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  impressiveness  of  the 
ceremony.  In  this  no  one  had  a  more  happy  tact 
than  the  late  Father  Hitzelberger,  S.  J.,  so  long 
connected  with  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  in  Boston,  where  his  name  is  still  held 
in  benediction  by  a  multitude  of  his  once  devoted 
spiritual  children,  among  whom  are  many  con- 
verts who  had  the  happiness  of  being  instructed 
and  received  into  the  Fold  by  him.  I  confess  I 
have  often  wondered  that  at  other  offices  of  the 
Church,  such  as  weddings,  funerals,  and  dedica- 
tions, more  pains  were  not  taken  to  give  strangers, 
who  often  throng  our  churches  on  such  occasions, 
some  idea  of  the  beauty,  appropriateness,  and 
grandeur  of  the  services  by  rendering  the  more 
important  parts  of  them  into  the  vernacular,  as 
well  as  by  a  timely  word  of  explanation.  H. 
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Catholic  Notes. 

The  Catholic  Herald  says  that  the  churches  in 
Boston  were  filled  with  devout  worshippers  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  Without  doubt  the  same  might 
be  said  of  many  other  cities.  It  is  a  calumny  to 
assert  that  the  Irish  in  this  country  do  not  cele- 
brate the  Feast  of  their  great  Apostle  religiously. 
Some,  who  are  not  practical  Catholics,  and  have 
little  love  for  St.  Patrick  or  any  other  saint,  pro 
fane  the  day  by  getting  drunk,  just  as  many  Amer- 
icans do  on  the  4th  of  July.  It  happens  to  be 
the  day  of  their  choice— one  of  them,  rather.  But 
the  number  of  those  who  thus  observe  the  ryth  of 
March  is  smaller  than  many  suppose.  Only  last 
week  the  Judge  of  a  police  court  in  one  of  our 
largest  cities — one,  too,  who  has  held  the  office 
for  several  years— declared  that  the  number  of 
arrests  for  drunkenness  on  that  day  is  not  larger 
than  any  other,  nor  is  there  a  greater  percentage 
of  Irishmen.  Surely  there  could  be  no  belter 
judge  in  the  matter. 


Mr.  James  B.  Claffey,  of  Bertrand,  Mich.,  who 
passed  to  his  eternal  reward  on  the  i5th  ult.,  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  Catholic  settlers  of  the  State, 
and  was  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  his  neighborhood.  Of  a.generous  nat- 
ure, he  was  foremost  in  all  works  of  charity  that 
needed  a  helping  hand.  A  trifling  incident  that  we 
heard  related  of  him  gives  evidence  of  Mr.  Claf- 
fey's  kindness  of  heart,  and  the  apostolic  poverty 
and  simplicity  of  the  missionaries  in  those  early 
days.  The  saintly  Bishop  Brute,  in  the  course  of 
one  of  his  diocesan  visitations  happening  to  stop 
at  Bertrand,  Mr.  Claffey  observed  the  threadbare, 
almost  shabby  appearance  of  the  Bishop's  cloth- 
ing, and  straightway  hastened  to  procure  a  new 
suit  and  raise  a  purse  to  be  presented  to  him. 
The  good  Bishop,  however,  probably  hiving  some 
intimation  of  what  was  going  on,  hastily  took  his" 
departure,  leaving  for  some  other  deserving  object 
what  was  intended  for  himself. 


A  correspondent  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  sug- 
gests that  hymns  in  the  vernacular  be  sung  at 
Benediction  and  other  religious  services,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  more  interesting 
and  attractive  to  the  faithful,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  non-Catholics,  so  many  of  whom  attend  our 
churches  The  custom  has  already  been  intro- 
duced in  some  places.  One  of  the  notable  features 
of  the  Paulist  Fathers'  church,  in  New  York,  is 


the  singing  of  English  hymns  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation. A  great  improvement  has  lx-en  made 
this  year,  the  result  of  the  personal  attention  to 
the  matter  and  teaching  of  these  hymns  to  the 
people  by  Father  Young.  He  goes  up  in  the  pulpit, 
speaks  a  few  encouraging  words,  the  organ  plays 
over  the  tune  to  be  learned,  the  people  have  the 
words  on  small  hymnals  furnished  them,  and  very 
soon  the  hymn  is  known  well  enough  to  sing  at 
the  next  service. 

The  life  of  the  late  Cardinal  Hassoun  was  one 
of  complete  devotion  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
He  .was  ordained  in  1832  at  the  age  of  twenty 
three  years.  In  1842  he  was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Anazaba.  A  few  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed Primate  of  Constantinople,  succeeding 
Mgr  Marusd,  and  assuming  the  title  of  Antonio 
Peter  IX.  In  the  Consistory  of  the  i3th  of  De- 
reml>er,  1880,  Leo  XIII  raised  Mgr.  Hassoun  to 
the  honors  of  the  Roman  purple.  The  name  of 
the  Cardinal  is  cherished  at  Constantinople,  his 
.native  city,  with  much  love  and  reverence.  He 
built  schools,  churches,  asylums  for  the  poor,  and 
founded  the  Armenian  Sisterhood  bearing  the 
title  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  new 
college  for  Armenian  clerics,  which  he  founded 
in  Rome  not  long  since,  was  at  the. cost  of  the 
most  generous  sacrifices. 

M;iy  he  rest  in  peace ! 


Louis-Marie  Grignon  de  Montfort,  in  his  ad- 
mirable "Treatise  on  the  True  Devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,"  gives  the  following  incident  in 
illustration  of  the  principle  which  he  lays  down 
that  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  "gives  to  those 
who  make  use  of  it  faithfully  a  great  interior  lib- 
erty, which  is  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

"  I  have  read,"  he  says,  "  in  the  Life  of  Mother 
Agnes  of  Jesus,  a  Dominicaness  of  the  Convent 
of  I^ngrae,  in  Auvergne, — who  died  there  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity  in  the  year  1634, — that  when 
she  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  was  suffering 
from  great  spiritual  pains,  she  heard  a  voice  whirh 
told  her  that  if  slu-  wished  to  be  delivered  from 
all  her  pains,  and  to  be  protected  against  all  her 
enemies,  she  was  as  quickly  as  possible  to  make 
herself  the  slave  of  Jesus  and  His  Holy  Mother. 
She  had  no  sooner  returned  to  the  house  than  she 
gave  herself  up  entirely  to  Jesus  and  His  Mother 
in  this  capacity,  although  up  to  that  time  she  had 
not  known  so  much  as  what  the  devotion  meant. 
Having  found  an  iron  chain,  >he  put  it  rqund  her 
body  in  token  of  h<  ration,  and  wore  it 
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to  her  death.  After  this  action  all  her  pains  and 
scruples  ceased,  and  she  found  herself  in  a  great 
peace  and  dilatation  of  heart." 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  commend  to  all  devout 
Catholics,  especially  the  clients  of  our  beloved 
Mother  Mary,  this  beautiful  and  most  edifying 
"  Treatise  "  of  De  Montfort,  which  was  translated 
by  Father  Faber,  the  Oratorian,  and  earnestly 
commended,  in  a  beautiful  letter  to  his  clergy,  by 
the  distinguished  and  zealous  Bishop  of  Salford, 
England. 

The  Bishop  of  Nicomedia  has  just  published 
what  he  claims  is  the  long  lost  work,  known  to 
the  early  Fathers  and  referred  to  by  Athanasius, 
called  the  "Teachings  of  the  Apostles."  If  the 
work  proves  to  be  genuine  it  will  prove  a  very  hard 
nut  for  Protestants  to  crack. —  Western  Watchman. 


The  venerable  mother  of  the  great  maestro  Herr 
von  Billow  was  recently  received  into  the  Church 
at  Wiesbaden.  This  lady,  nee  Countess  von 
Billow,  for  many  years  ardently  desired  to  take 
this  step,  which  she  has  now  done  with  senti- 
ments of  the  utmost  fervor.  She  is  quite  blind, 
but  otherwise  in  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three.  Von  Billow 
himself  has  recently  made  various  and  considera 
ble  gifts  to  Catholic  institutions.  May  we  not 
hope  that  these  good  deeds  will  bring  their  fruit 
for  his  soul  in  the  grace  of  conversion  ? 

The  medal  which  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  is  accustomed  to  present  on  Laetare  Sunday 
to  some  eminent  and  deserving  Catholic  layman 
was  sent  this  year  to  Mr.  Patrick  C.  Keely,  the 
architect  who  has  furnished  plans  for  innumerable 
churches  and  schools  in  the  United  States  which 
are  public  ornaments  wherever  they  stand;  in  fact 
the  whole  country  is  dotted  with  the  creations  of 
his  genius.  His  masterpiece,  however,  the  plans 
of  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  three  or 
four  years  ago,  will  be  the  Cathedral  of  Brooklyn, 
a  portion  of  which  is  already  completed.  The 
choice  of  Mr.  Keely  for  the  honors  of  the  Laetare 
medal  was  a  most  happy  one.  He  is  a  fervent 
Christian,  as  distinguished  for  his  modesty  as  for 
his  worth.  We  hope  the  medal  will  alwa>s  be  as 
judiciou>ly  bestowed.  The  poetical  address  ac- 
companying it  was  adorned  with  the  Genius  of 
Architecture  exquisitely  painted  by  Prof.  Gregori, 
and  a  garland  of  roses,  the  work  of  skilful  ringers 
at  St.  Mary's  Academy.  The  poem  may  be  found 
in  another  column,  and  we  think  every  reader 
will  consider  it  worthy  of  its  embellishments. 


A  colossal  statue  of  Beethoven  in  bronze  is  to 
be  placed  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  The 
model  accepted  by  the  commissioners  is  by  Mr. 
Henry  Baerer.  

American  Catholics  might  learn  a  lesson  from 
their  chief  Pastor,  Leo  XIII,  who  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  coronation  instructed  his  almoner  to 
distribute  io,ooof.  among  the  deserving  poor  of 
Rome.  Surely  it  would  mark  birthdays,  and  all 
other  anniversaries,  with  blessings  if  we  were  to 
take  occasion  of  them  to  offer  an  alms  to  the  poor, 
or  contribute  to  some  good  work. 


The  venerable  Sister  Raphael,  whose  death  oc- 
curred at  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Emmittsburg, 
Md.,  on  the  ad  of  March,  entered  the  Novitiate 
at  the  Mother- House  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  there  remained  until 
the  time  of  her  death.  She  held  the  position  of 
Directress  of  the  Academy  for  forty  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  as  head  of  the  Sodality,  she  incul- 
cated in  the  hearts  of  the  Children  of  Mary  a  pro- 
found love  and  devotion  for  our  Heavenly  Mother, 
and  grateful  and  devoted  souls  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  will  learn  with  regret  that  her 
beautiful  career — a  life  devoted  with  untiring  zeal 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  honor  of  our  Blessed 
Lady — has  drawn  to  a  close. 

In  September  last  Sister  Raphael  met  with  a 
severe  accident  which  deprived  her  of  much  of 
her  activity,  until  gastric  fever  supervened  and 
terminated  her  life.  Like  the  humble  flower  by 
the  wayside  cheering  the  traveller  with  its  per- 
fume, this  beautiful  soul  winged  its  flight  from  the 
retirement  of  the  cloister  unnoticed  by  the  world ; 
but  her  memory  we  feel  certain  will  long  remain 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  her  devoted  pupils. 

May  she  rest  in  peace ! 


One  of  our  contemporaries  is  being  imposed 
upon  by  a  person  signing  himself  "H.  C.  R." 
"Grandmother's  Cow,"  for  instance,  was  written 
by  the  author  of  "  Tyborne  "  and  other  popular 
Catholic  tales,  and  originally  appeared  in  the 
Youth's  Department  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  two 
or  three  years  ago. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  George 
Scherer,  O.  S.  B.,  a  pioneer  missionary  of  the 
Benedictine  Order;  of  the  Rev.  George  Reut- 
tiger,  of  Sharpsburg,  Pa. ;  and  of  the  Rev.  F. 
Phelan,  of  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  Ave  Maria. 


Obituary. 


MRS.    MARGARET   WALSH. 

The  prayers  of  our  readers  are  requested  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Walsh, 
mother  of  the  Rev.  John  Walsh,  rector  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Albany, 
N.  Y  After  a  well-spent  Christian  life,  she  died  a 
holy  and  peaceful  death  on  the  i6th  of  March. 
Mrs.  Walsh  had  won  by  her  personal  qualities, 
outride  of  her  family  or  social  relations,  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her.  She  was 
a  good,  simple,  kind-hearted  lady,  of  sincere  piety 
and  unostentatious  life,  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of 
her  state  with  rare  fidelity.  She  strictly  fulfilled 
the  sum  of  the  Commandments  by  loving  God 
with  her  whole  heart,  and  her  neighbor  as  herself. 
Her  faith  was  not  a  nominal  one,  but  was  sup- 
ported by  the  fulness  of  good  works.  Her  life 
was  crowned  on  earth  by  having  a  worthy  son  in 
the  ministry  of  God,  and  a  loving  daughter  de- 
voted to  religion  in  the  cloister.  Greater  honor 
she  could  not  have,  and  great  and  holy  was  the  joy 
she  felt  in  the  fact  that  she  had  given  two  children 
to  the  service  of  God. 

AUGUSTUS   NEATHER. 

A  priest  who^new  Mr.  Neather  for  eleven  years 
says  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  Catholics  and 
most  unselfish  men  he  ever  met ;  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  general  declaration  of  all  the  friends  of 
the  deceased.  But  few  men  in  Cincinnati  were 
better  known,  had  more  friends  or  fewer  enemies. 
He  was  mild  and  gentle  in  his  manners,  and  his 
kindness  of  heart  was  constantly  manifested  in  open 
desire  and  efforts  to  comfort  and  assist  the  poor 
and  the  distressed.  His  genial  life  never  needed 
the  kindling  inspiration  of  an  oration  to  warm  him 
up  to  the  interest  of  others,  for  his  heart  was  ever 
in  a  glow  for  charitable  and  kindly  purposes.  His 
word  was  always  good ;  he  was  honest  in  all  his 
business  transactions ;  his  fidelity  never  wavered  ; 
his  friendship  was  as  staunch  and  lasting  as  life. 
These  traits  are  those  for  which  his  dear  onts  will 
ever  be  respected,  and  of  which  they  may  justly 
feel  proud. 

A  Solemn  High  Mass  of  Requiem  was  celebrated 

for  the  repose  of  his  soul  in  the  Chapel  of  the 

Presentation,  West  Walnut  Hills,  the  Rev.  Father 

Kennedy  being  celebrant ;  the  Rev.  Fathers  Barr, 

.  and  Hoeffer,  S.  J  ,  deacon  and  subdeacon. 

May  their  souls,  and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 

departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


Uouth's  Department. 


Lost. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OK  "  TYBORNE."  "  THE  STONELEIGH& 

OP  STONELEIGH."  ETC. 

(CONCLUSION.) 
CHAPTER   XII. 

HKN  Rose  had  locked  the  £ate 
and  regained  the  dwelling,  she 

found  Mademoiselle  had  taken 
*  the  child  into  her  own  room, 
laid  her  before  the  fire,  and  was 
eagerly  undressing  her. 
"  Heat  some  tisane,"  she  said  to 
Rose " ;  and  when  the  old  woman 
returned  with  a  cupful  of  the  warm,  sweet 
mixture  so  loved  in  France,  she  found  Mar- 
celle,  wrapped  in  linen  and  soft  flannel,  lying 
in  her  mistress's  own  bed.  The  wet  clothes 
the  child  had  worn  were  still  on  the  ground, 
and  a  stream  of  water  running  from  them 
was  spoiling  the  bright  polished  floor;  but 
Mademoiselle  Hermine  heeded  nothing.  She 
was  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  child — who  lay  quite  still,  too  ex- 
hausted to  speak  or  move, — with  an  intense 
riveted  gaze,  that  struck  Rose  with  surprise. 
The  tisane  was  swallowed ;  a  little  color  came 
into  the  blue  lips,  the  weary  eyes  closed,  and 
Marcel le  slept. 

"Well,  Miss,"  said  Rose,  "here  is  a  pretty 
state  of  things.  Where  are  you  going  to 
sleep?" 

"Never  mind  me,  Rose  ;  I  shall  rest  in  my 
chair.  Do  you  now  go  to  bed  again";  and, 
in  spite  of  her  protests,  the  old  woman  had  to 
obey. 

Mademoiselle  Hermine  did  not  sleep.  She 
knelt  before  the  image  of  our  Lady  (which 
held  the  place'of  honor  in  her  room),  and 
sai<J:  "Holy  Mother!  is  it  possible!  can  this 
be  the  child  of  my  own.  my  darling  ! 
She  is  her  living  image.  Oh,  Mother!  do 
not  let  me  be  deceived!" 

In  the  early  morning  Marcelle  woke.  She 
was  evidently  very  ill ;  the  fatigue,  the  shock, 
the  exposure  to_wet  and  cold  had  all  told  on 
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her.  The  doctor  came  and  went,  pronounc- 
ing it  to  be  a  feverish  cold,  which  might  turn 
to  rheumatism. 

The  child  was  full  of  deep  gratitude  to  her 
new-found  friend,  and  told  her  story  with 
much  simplicity.  After  leaving  Madame 
Favrot  she  had  flown  to  the  room  of  the  kind 
laundress,  only  to  find  her  absent ;  then,  in 
her  despair,  she  ran  to  the  Square  Montholon, 
and,  flinging  herself  down  on  the  bench  on 
which  her  mother  had  breathed  her  last  sigh, 
she  cried  to  that  mother  for  help.  She  was 
soon  chased  out  of  the  gardens  by  the  keeper. 
Then  the  thought  of  Mademoiselle  Hermine 
came  into  her  mind.  "5,  Rue  de  la  Rompe, 
Passey,"  seemed  to  dance  before  her  eyes. 
She  asked  her  way,  and,  in  spite  of  rain,  wind, 
and  storm,  she  travelled  on,  till  at  last  she 
sank  down  at  the  threshold  of  her  place  of 
refuge. 

A  telegram  was  sent  off  to  Madame  Jalen, 
and  every  care  was  lavished  by  Mademoiselle 
Hermine  on  the  little  waif  thus  strangely  cast 
at  her  feet. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Mademoiselle 
Hermine,  happening  to  lean  over  the  child's 
bed,  saw  the  glitter  of  a  tiny  silver  chain ;  she 
touched  it  tenderly  with  her  finger,  saying: 
"  I  suppose  you  have  some  medal  there." 

"Oh,"  said  Marcelle,  ''it  is  the  medal  that 
mamma  gave  me ;  it  was  on  my  neck  when  I 
was  taken  home  by  Madame."  And  so  say- 
ing she  drew  the  medal  from  her  breast. 

It  was  a  silver  medal  of  our  Lady,  of  a 
peculiar  form  and  style.  Mademoiselle  Her- 
mine startled  when  she  saw  it,  examined  it 
with  inexpressible  eagerness,  then,  turning 
away  from  the  bed,  she  again  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  before  the  image  of  our  Lady, 
and  her  tears  flowed  freely.  When  she  rose 
again  she  saw  Marcelle's  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
with  a  terrified  gaze.  She  instantly  composed 
herself  and  took  up  some  work.  Marcelle 
was  too  weak  to  be  agitated. 

In  an  hour's  time  Madame  Jalen  arrived. 
Her  astonishment  was  without  bounds;  and, 
as  it  had  succeeded  rapidly  to  the  burning 
indignation  with  which  she  had  overwhelmed 
Madame  Favrot  and  Louise,  she  was  quite 


overcome  with  emotion.  But  another  surprise 
was  yet  in  store  for  her.  After  having  kissed 
and  fondled  Marcelle,  Mademoiselle  Hermine 
drew  her  into  the  next  room,  and,  making  her 
sit  down  beside  her,  said,  in  a  grave  voice : 
"  Madame  Jalen,  that  child  is  my  niece." 

"  Mademoiselle! "  cried  the  poor  laundress, 
starting  to  her  feet.  She  really  Jhought  that 
the  good  lady  had  lost  her  head. 

"  Sit  down,  Madame  Jalen,  and  listen  to 
me.  I  had  an  only  sister  named  Marie.  She 
married  a  man  whom  we  did  not  like,,  and 
without  my  mother's  consent.  My  father 
was  then  dead ;  but  my  mother  so  disliked 
the  match  that  she  left  Marie  the  possession 
of  our  house  and  furniture  and  went  away, 
taking  me  with  her,  to  Italy.  There,  after 
some  years,  she  died,  leaving  me  all  she  pos- 
sessed. I  then  returned  to  France  to  seek 
my  sister;  but  in  vain.  She  had  disappeared. 
The  house  in  which  we  had  both  been  born 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers  ;  the 
furniture  familiar  to  us  from  our  infancy  had 
been  sold  by  auction.  No  trace  was  left  of 
Marie  save  a  vague  rumor  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  gone  to  America.  I  was  also 
told  she  had  one  child — a  little  girl,  the  living 
image  of  herself." 

"  What  was  her  husband's  name  ?  "  said 
Madame  Jalen,  trembling  all  over. 

"  De  Flerus." 

"Ah !  "  said  Madame  Jalen ;  "  but — " 

" Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  other.  "His 
full  name  was  Simon  Montfort  de  Flerus."  -• 

Madame  Jalen  clasped  her  hands. 

"When  I  looked  upon  the  face  of  that 
child  last  night  I  saw  the  living  image  of  my 
lost  sister ;  and  yet,  further," — Mademoiselle 
Hermine  drew  from  her  neck  a  curiously- 
shaped  old  silver  medal — "my  sister  and  I 
had  each  one  of  these,"  she  said ;  "the  dupli- 
cate of  this  medal  is  round  that  child's  rieck." 

"  Oh,  merciful  Providence !  "  said  Madame 
Jalen,  "how  wonderful  are  Thy  ways!  In 
your  charity,  Mademoiselle,  you  took  in  a 
stranger,  and  you  have  found  your  own  ! " 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Many  years  had  passed  away  since   the 
happy  day  when  Marcelle  had  found  a  rela- 
tive   and   a   home,  when    at    length    Simor 
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Montfort,  as  he  was  always  called  (for  he  had 
soon  after  his  marriage  dropped  the  name  of 
De  Flerus),  once  more  set  his  foot  on  his 
native  shore.  Although  he  had  not  made  a 
fortune,  he  possessed  an  easy  competence, 
and  he  returned  to  France  with  a  vague  hope 
of  reclaiming  his  child,  and  still  full  of  bitter- 
ness against  the  wife  whom  he  believed  to 
have  deceived  and  deserted  him. 

The  town  of  Havre,  where  he  had  suffered 
so  much,  was  hateful  to  him,  yet  he  wandered 
about  it  in  an  aimless  way,  not  caring  to  go 
farther.  At  last  he  turned  into  a  restaurant 
and  ordered  some  supper.  While  waiting  for 
his  meal  his  eyes  wandered  restlessly  around 
the  room ;  his  gaze  was  suddenly  attracted 
by  a  word  in  large  printed  characters  against 
the  wall.  The  word  was,  LOST.  Going  close 
to  the  wall  to  see  what  it  meant,  he  found  a 
number  of  large  sheets  of  paper  on  which 
had  been  pasted  printed  accounts  of  amusing 
anecdotes  or  remarkable  facts.  This  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  to  amuse  the  frequent- 
ers of  the  restaurant.  After  the  word  "Lost" 
came  the  following  sentences  : 

"Yesterday  evening,  in  the  Square  Montholon,  a 
young  woman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age  was  found 
dead  on  one  of  the  benches.  A  little  girl  about  four 
years  old  was  playing  near  her.  and  had  observed 
nothing  extraordinary. 

"  The  poor  child  could  give  no  information  about 
her  parents ;  she  said  her  father  had  gone  by  the 
railroad.  Her  name  is  Marcelle.  In  the  pocket  of 
the  poor  woman  was  a  purse  containing  fifty  francs. 

"The  doctors  assert  that  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
death  was  heart-disease." 

Montfort  fell  back  into  a  chair ;  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  a  knife  had  passed  through  his 
heart.  Then,  springing  to  his  feet,  he  paid 
for  the  supper  which  he  had  never  touched, 
and  hastened  to  take  the  first  train  for  Paris. 
He  was  filled  with  anguish.  She  was  dead, 
then, — that  wife  whom  he  had  so  cruelly 
condemned — whom  up  to  this  moment  he 
had  desired  to  punish  !  Dead,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  grief,  in  a  public  square,  without 
a  friend  near  her !  He  had  grudged  her 
the  night's  rest  she  asked  for,  but  God  had 

jiven  eternal  rest  to  that  worn-out  body,  that 

>roken  heart. 
And  his  child — his  daughter !   where  was 


she  ?  Lost  (  lost  as  a  watch,  a  ring,  a  dog 
may  be  lost !  thrown  all  alone  and  desolate 
into  the  seething  sea  of  Paris  life !  *  "  My 
child!"  he  cried,  "I  will  find  thee!  thou  at 
least  shall  be  mine!"  But  did  he  deserve  to 
find  her?  could  he  expect  this  from  Provi- 
dence ?  Alas !  no. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  Simon  Montfort  made  his 
way  to  the  nearest  police-office  to  the  Square 
Montholon,  but  he  could  find  no  clue  to  his 
daughter.  The  Favrots  had  long  since  left 
the  neighborhood,  so  had  Madame  Jalen ; 
there  had  been  many  changes  in  the  years 
that  had  passed,  and  neither  the  police  nor 
the  neighbors  knew  anything  of  the  old  story. 
He  found  himself  alone  and  desolate  in  Paris. 
His  money  afforded  him  no  pleasure,  his  soul 
was  filled  with  remorse,  his  mind  with  one 
absorbing  desire,  never  satisfied. 

At  last  he  began  to  return  to  the  God  he 
had  so  long  neglected ;  he  began  to  be  mer- 
ciful to  the  poor,  and  one  day,  kneeling  in 
the  tribunal  of  penance,  he  poured  out  the 
long  story  of  his  sins  and  of  his  sufferings. 
His  confessor  took  interest  in  him,  became 
his  friend,  and  taught  him  how  to  spend  his 
time  in  helping  the  sad  and  suffering. 

After  many  years  thus  spent  in  a  life  of 
penance  and  charity,  Simon  Montfort  went 
one  day  to  a  large  orphanage  under  charge 
of  Sisters  of  Charity.  He  wished  to  place 
there  an  orphan  whom  he  had  adopted.  The 
Superior  was  engaged,  and  another  Sister  was 
sent  to  the  parlor.  When  Simon  saw  her  he 
started  back.  Under  the  white  cornette  he 
beheld  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  smile  of  his 
lost  Marie.  Yes :  it  was  truly  his  child — 
his  lost  Marcelle !  But  she  was  no  longer 
his :  she  belonged  only  to  God.  Yet  Simon 
did  not  repine :  he  blessed  and  praised  the 
goodness  of  God  who  had  thus  led  tin-  lost 
child  to  so  fair  and  glorious  a  destiny. 

The  only  memorial  that  now  remains  of 
Simon  Montfort  de  Flerus,  is  St  Mary's  Ref- 
uge for  forsaken  children,  built,  so  says  a 
tablet  on  the  wall, 

IN  MEMORY  OF  MARIE  MONTFORT   DE  FLRRUS, 

WHO  GAVE  UP  HER  SOUL  TO  GOU 

AUGUST  36,  1860. 
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A  Touching  Letter. 


The  following  letter,  evidently  written  by  a 
sorrowing  father  to  a  wayward  son,  was  pub- 
lished some  time  ago  in  the  Commonwealth, 
of  Covington,  Ky.  We  heartily  wish  it  might 
meet  the  eye  of  every  boy  and  young  man 
whose  evil  course  has  brought  grief  to  fond 
parents  and  friends : 

MY  DEAR  SON: — What  would  you  think  of 
yourself  if  you  should  come  to  our  bedside  every 
night,  and,  wakening  us,  tell  us  that  you  would 
not  allow  us  to  sleep  any  more?  That  is  just  what 
you  are  doing;  and  that  is  why  I  am  up  here  a 
little  after  midnight  writing  to  you.  Your  mother 
is  nearly  worn  out,  and  sighing  because  you  won't 
let  her  sleep, — that  mother  who  nursed  you  in 
your  infancy,  toiled  for  you  in  your  childhood, 
and  looked  upon  you  with  pride  and  joy  when 
you  were  growing  up  to  manhood,  as  she  counted 
on  the  comfort  and  support  you  would  give  her 
in  her  declining  years. 

We  read  of  a  most  barbarous  manner  in  which 
one  of  the  Oriental  nations  punishes  some  of  its 
criminals.  It  is  by  cutting  the'flesh  from  the  body 
in  small  pieces — slowly  cutting  off  the  limbs,  be- 
ginning with  the  fingers  and  toes,  one  joint  at  a 
time,  till  the  wretched  victim  dies.  That  is  just 
what  you  are  doing;  you  are  killing  your  mother 
by  inches.  You  have  planted  many  of  the  white 
hairs  now  appearing  so  thickly  in  her  head  before 
the  time.  Your  cruel  hand  is  drawing  the  lines 
of  sorrow  on  her  dear  face,  making  her  look  pre- 
maturely old.  You  might  as  well  stick  your  knife 
into  her  body  every  time  you  come  near  her,  for 
your  conduct  is  stabbing  her  to  the  heart.  You 
might  as  well  bring  her  coffin  and  force  her  into 
it,  for  you  are  pressing  her  toward  it  with  very 
rapid  steps. 

Would  you  tread  on  her  body  if  prostrated  on 
the  floor?  And  yet  with  ungrateful  foot  you  are 
treading  on  her  heart  and  crushing  out  its  life 
and  joy — no,  I  needn't  say  "joy,"  for  that  is  a 
word  we  have  long  since  ceased  to  use,  because 
you  have  taken  it  from  us.  Qf  course,  we  have 
to  meet  our  friends  with  smiles,  but  they  little 
know  of  the  bitterness  within. 

You  have  taken  all  the  roses  out  of  your  sister's 
pathway  and  scattered  thorns  instead,  and,  from 
the  pain  they  inflict,  scalding  tears  are  often  seen 
coursing  down  her  cheeks.  Thus  you  are  blight- 
ing her  life  as  well  as  ours. 


And  what  can  you  promise  yourself  for  the 
future?  Look  at  the  miserable,  bloated,  ragged 
wretches  that  you  see  every  day  on  the  streets, 
and  behold  in  them  an  exact  picture  of  what  you 
are  fast  coming  to,  and  will  be  in  a  few  years 
hence.  Then  in  the  end  a  drunkard's  grave  and 
a  drunkard's  doom !  For  the  Bible  says  that  no 
drunkard  shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Where,  then,  will  you  be,  if  not  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God? 

Will  not  these  considerations  induce  you  to 
reform  at  once?  And  may  God  help  you  in  the 
effort !  for  He  can,  and  He  will,  if  you  earnestly 
ask  Him. 

Your  affectionate  but  sorrow-stricken  father, 


Alexander  the  Great  and  His  Mother. 


Alexander  was  a  powerful  king.  He  had 
a  great  love  for  his  mother,  Olympias,  and, 
although  stern  to  everyone  else,  was  kind  to 
her.  Antipater,  a  man  of  great  importance  in 
the  kingdom,  had  an  ill-will  against  Olym- 
pias, and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  accusing 
her  of  some  crime.  Alexander  was  angry 
that  any  one  should  say  a  word  against  his 
mother,  and  answered  the  accuser  in  these 
words :  "Antipater,  do  you  not  know  that 
one  of  these  tears  which  I  see  in  my  moth- 
er's eye  is  sufficient  to  overturn  a  thousand 
accusations  ?  " 

If  the  tear  of  an  earthly  mother  could 
melt  the  hard  heart  of  King  Alexander,  how 
much  more  will  that  look  of  love  in  Mary's 
eye  touch  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  who 
loves  her  so  much ! 


WHEN  Blessed  John  Berchmans  was  ly- 
ing on  his  death-bed  one  of  his  companions 
asked  him  what  practice  of  devotion  he  should 
make  use  of  to  honor  our  Lady  and  insure 
her  protection.  Berchmans  replied :  "  Even 
the  smallest  you  like,  provided  you  perse- 
vere in  it  faithfully."  And  Saint  Alphon- 
sus  said  that  there  are  in  hell  multitudes  of 
souls  who  would  now  be  in  heaven  if  they 
had  only  continued  in  the  devotions  which 
they  had  begun  in  honor  of  our  Blessed 
Lady. 
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A  Tree's  Good-Friday  Wish. 


BY  JOHN   ACTON. 


Y   heart   craves   more   than    branch   and 

breeze," 
A  budless  Tree  did  say; 
"  The  meekest  flower,  if  God  should  please, 
I'd  gladly  wear  to-day." 

ii. 
'Twas  Friday  then.     The  meekest  Flower — 

With  Nails  for  pistil — came, 
The  yearning  Tree  a  while  to  dower : 
Christ  is  the  Flower's  name. 


Feasts  in  Rome. 


THE  JOY  OF  ALL,  AND  THE  ESPECIAL  COMFORT 
OF   THE    POOR. 


HOME  is  the  embodiment  of  Christi- 
anity. The  genius  of  Christianity — 
the  perfection  of  xstheticism  accord- 
ing to  accepted  criteria — is  Roman,  as  to  its 
birthplace  and  development.  It  merged  from 
the  catacombs  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  began  to  develop  and 
spread,  step  by  step,  with  Christianity  itself; 
and  this  was  most  natural.  Wherever  that 
Genius  developed  and  spread,  like  a  counter- 
subject  in  a  grand  fugue,  it  reflected  the 
character  of  its  first  tonal  theme — Rome. 
And  thus  the  genius  of  Christianity,  with  the 
exception  of  peculiarities  incidental  to  time, 
place,  and  customs,  is  the  same  the  world 


over.  I  have  said  that  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  perfection  of  the  beautiful. 
This  is  a  general  proposition,  and  I  refer  the 
reader  to  Chateaubriand's  monumental  work, 
"The  Genius  of  Christianity,"  for  the  proof 
of  it.  The  reading  is  beautiful,  by  the  by, 
the  subject  matter  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  the  whole  production  a  manly 
contrast  against  the  aesthetic  drivel  of  the 
champion  of  the  sunflower. 

In  the  celebration  of  her  feasts,  Rome  han- 
dles aesthetics  with  majestic  power.     A  sub- 
lime ritual  has  she,  with  all  the  accessories 
of  beautiful  temples,  gorgeous  robes,  inspired 
music  rendered  by  intelligent  artistes,  paint- 
ings of  the  best  masters,  presentments  in  mar- 
ble, mute,  yet  eloquent  with  that  eloquence 
that  speaks  to  the  soul.    I  have  in  mind  now 
feasts   as   they  were   celebrated   years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  tyro  in  the  Eternal  City,  when 
its  Pontiff  was  its  king.     Even  the  stranger 
and  the  alien  in  Rome  became  quickly  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  Rome. 
How  much  more  so  they  that  were  born  of 
Catholic  Rome,  and  nurtured  by  her!    Of  an 
Easter  morning  all  roads  ted  to  St.  Peter's,  as 
erst  all  roads  led  to  Rome.     Beneath  that 
vast  dome  60,000  people  congregated  to  see 
an  old  man,  habited  in  white,  say  Mass.  The 
religious  spirit  of  the  day,  the  solemnity  of 
the  ritual,  the  imposing  array  of  venerable 
Cardinals  and  prelates;   the  ravishing  har- 
monies of  choristers  who  sang  unaccompa- 
nied by  organ  or  orchestra;  above  all,  the 
heavenly  strains  of  the  silver  trumpets  in  the 
lantern  of  the  cupola,  as  the  aged    Pontiff 
raised  the  Host  aloft,  made  Catholic  and 
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Protestant  alike  bend  the  knee.  I  have  knelt 
there  side  by  side  with  the  believer  in  the 
Thirty- Nine  Articles.  Then  the  illuminations 
when  twilight  melts  into  darkness !  I  have 
stood  on  the  Pincian  Hill  three  long  hours, 
wishing,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  that  it 
were  always  Easter. 

But  my  object  in  this  paper  is  not  to  de- 
scribe the  feasts  of  Rome,  but  to  intimate  the 
happy  enthusiasm  and  simplicity  with  which 
they  are  celebrated  by  the  priests  and  people, 
and  especially  by  the  students.  I  cannot  pass 
over  Epiphany,  however.  No  need  to  ask 
where  the  attraction  was  on  that  day.  You 
had  but  to  follow  the  crowd — in  the  morning 
— to  the  Church  of  Sant'  Andrea  della  Valle, 
where  you  might  see  Mass  celebrated  accord- 
ing to  the  different  rites  of  the  Oriental  and 
Occidental  Church,  and  the  realistic  represen- 
tation of  the  Stable  of  Bethlehem ;  in  the 
afternoon,  to  the  Church  of  Ara  Cceli,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Capitoline,  where  the  miracu- 
lous image  of  the  Blessed  Infant,  the  Santo 
Bambino,  is  exposed  to  veneration.  I  must 
add  a  word  about  the  family  celebration 
we  used  to  have  (a  custom  still  observed)  in 
the  American  College.  After  supper  we  as- 
sembled, for  the  only  time  in  the  whole  year, 
in  the  large  salon.  Ah  !  but  it  was  pleasant 
to  be  there.  The  logs  crackled  delightfully 
in  the  fireplace,  and  the  chandelier  lights 
twinkled,  it  seemed,  never  so  brightly. 
Bright,  too,  were  the  faces  of  superiors  and 
students  as  they  met  there  on  a  common  foot- 
ing. How  heartily  and  honestly  applauded 
the  overture,  rendered  by  violin,  flute  and 
piano !  Then  the  songs  of  the  dear  land 
across  the  sea  were  sung,  and  the  choruses 
helped  by  all.  Who  of  the  old  American 
boys  present  that  Twelfth  Night  of  1870  can 
forget  how  we  were  all  affected  when  one 
of  us  sang  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  Good 
Night"  ?  How  the  tears  of  happy,  innocent 
emotion  rolled  unheeded  down  the  cheeks 
of  a  venerable  prelate,  since  gone  to  God  ? 
For  he  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  his  name 
was  Martin  John  Spalding!  How  we  en- 
joyed the  Twelfth-Night  cake,  and  the  gen- 
erous wine — quod  latificat  cor  hominis  !  And 
when  the  bell  rang  us  to  the  chapel,  didn't 


we  wish  again,  with  childish  simplicity,  that 
it  were  always  Epiphany  ? 

Another  feast  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Romans  is  that  of  the  sweet  St.  Agnes.  To 
see  the  happy,  careless  crowds  driving  and 
trudging  along  the  Via  Nomentana,  on  which 
her  Basilica  is  located,  where  of  old  was  the 
villa  described  in  "  Fabiola,"  one  would  im- 
agine that  keeping  holidays  was  their  con- 
stant occupation,  and  that  they  had  gotten 
to  like  it.  .  Before  you  arrive  at  the  gate  that 
once  opened  into  the  villa,  and  now  admits 
you  to  the  cloister  attached  to  the  Basilica,  you 
are  accosted  by  a  particular  beggar-woman, 
who  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  Rome.  Her 
usual  place  of  business  is  at  the  door  of  the 
Gesu,  in  the  city.  But  her  enterprising  nature 
makes  her  move  about — and  nimbly,  too, — 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  feasts  in 
the  ecclesiastical  cycle.  She  is  as  well  posted 
on  the  saints  as  the  great  Moroni.  Not  a  day 
of  the  year  that  she  did  not  address  us  in  the 
name  of  the  Saint  commemorated  onjthat  day- 
She  would  startle  you  one  day  by  appealing 
to  you  in  the  name  of,  say  St.  Telesphorus ; 
on  another,  of  St.  Deusdedit.  We  called  her 
"the  Nimble  Martyrology."  The  "Martyrol- 
ogy"  hails  you  with,  "Signore,  to-day  is  St. 
Agnes."  Useless  to  fly ;  she  remains  at  your 
side,  and  you  must  perforce  buy  her  off,  if 
you  would  stop  in  the  courtyard  to  observe 
the  large  fresco  representing  the  miraculous 
escape  of  Pius  IX  and  his  court,  when  the 
floor  of  an  upper  hall  gave  way  some  years 
ago,  precipitating  all  to  the  floor  beneath. 
The  odor  of  the  boxwood-leaves,  scattered 
around  the  entrance,  and  on  the  pavement  of 
the  church  below,  is  gratifying,  and  beauti- 
fully suggestive  of  how  tenderly  Mother 
Church  keeps  the  memory  of  her  saints  green. 
Agnes  is  to  the  Romans,  not  a  beautiful  pa- 
trician virgin  who  suffered  martyrdom  sixteen 
hundred  years  ago;  no,  but  the  same  beauti- 
ful patrician  virgin  who  died  for  her  faith  on 
this  day,  and  is  now  apotheosized  in  her  own 
church  and  catacombs.  Yes  :  and  over  there 
against  the  high  altar  are  the  tomb  and  altar 
of  Agnes's  dear  little  friend,  the  darling  St. 
Emerentiana.  There,  in  silent  prayer,  kneel 
maidens,  matrons,  students  and  priests.  They 
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all  know  her  history, — the  former,  thanks  to 
the  beautiful  and  efficient  commemoration 
made  of  her  by  Mother  Church  ;  the  latter 
through  the  Breviary  and  the  outward  cele- 
bration combined.  No  wonder  they  are  good, 
and  good  with  intelligence.  They  are  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  day.  They  know  whom 
and  what  they  commemorate — a  beautiful 
young  life  cheerfully  and  heroically  given  up 
for  a  divine  cause. 

We  all  love  novels,  for  they  generally  treat 
of  the  romantic.  Yet  I  think  there  never  was 
a  more  beautiful  romance  written  than  the 
Breviary.  The  lessons  of  each  day's  office 
set  forth  the  life,  and  deeds,  and  sufferings  of 
God's  heroes  and  heroines;  and  the  psalms 
between  the  lessons  are  inspired  interludes, 
sung  by  angels  above,  and  rechanted  by  the 
Church  below,  so  appositely  that,  were  we 
not  educated  in  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
trary, we  would  say  they  were  composed 
after  the  lessons  had  been  written.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  most  all  priests  and  religious 
are  good.  They  read  the  Breviary  daily,  keep 
the  memory  of  the  saints  green,  live  their 
lives  over  again.  I  do  not  wonder  that,  in 
the  olden  times,  there  were  saintly  kings,  and 
queens,  and  courtiers.  They  read  the  Brev- 
iary, yea,  got  up  anights  to  chant  Matins  and 
Lauds.  I  do  not  wonder  that  most  of  the 
Romans  are  good,  for  the  Eternal  City  with 
its  hundreds  of  churches,  its  Colosseum,  its 
catacombs,  and  its  historic  convents,  is  an 
open  breviary  the  day  and  night  long,  and 
they  cannot  but  look  upon  its  pages. 

But  things  have  changed  greatly  since  the 
occupation  of  Rome  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. The  spiritual  desolation  of  the  City 
of  the  Popes  is  as  great  as  was  its  moral  and 
physical  desolation  after  the  incursions  of 
the  northern  barbarians,  when,  as  Cardinal 
Manning  once  said,  "not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard,  save  the  cry  of  the  hungry  foxes  on 
the  Aventine."  The  churches  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  revenues,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  magnificent  celebrations  of  yore 
have  become — matters  for  the  historian  to 
write  down.  There  is,  consequently,  a  per- 
ceptible waning  of  the  religious  spirit  in 
Rome.  The  celebration  of  the  feasts  has 


ceased  to  be  a  family  affair  with  the  people. 
The  old  spirit  lives  only  with  the  clergy  and 
ecclesiastical  students.  I  forgot  the  religious; 
it  still  lives  with  them.  But  as  they  are  for- 
bidden to  recruit,  the  spirit  will  pass  away 
with  them.  "The  ways  of  Sion  mourn,  be- 
cause there  are  none  that  come  to  the  solemn 
feasts;  all  her  gates  are  broken  down;  her 
priests  sigh;  her  virgins  are  in  affliction,  and 
she  is  oppressed  with  bitterness." 

There  is  one  Feast,  however — and,  thank 
God.  it  is  perennial, — which  is  still  worthily 
celebrated  in  Rome  It  is  the  commemoration 
of  the  Body  of  the  Lord.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  nor  to  the 
Feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  I  mean  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Forty  Hours.  Not  a  day  or  night 
of  the  year  on  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
is  not  exposed,  in  one  church  or  another,  to 
public  adoration.  There  is  a  little  chapel — 
and  it  is  right  across  the  street  from  the 
king's  palace — in  which  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment is  always  exposed,  and  before  which 
cloistered  nuns  keep  constant  vigil.  It  is 
called  the  Chapel  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration. 
I  wonder  do  they  ever  think  of  this  in  the 
Quirinal,  when  they  are  eating  and  drinking 
and  making  merry  ? 

I  intimated  above  that  the  poor — the  wor- 
thy poor — were  permitted,  by  municipal  li- 
cense, to  beg  at  the  church  doors.  Some  of 
these  poor  had  particular  churches  assigned 
to  them,  and  this  was  done  on  the  strength 
of  a  particular  application  in  the  form  of  a 
petition  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome.  Some 
of  the  church  doors  were  as  eagerly  sought 
after  as  a  rich  benefice.  (N.  B  ,  an  archaeolog- 
ical item  at  present.)  The  beggars,  in  former 
days,  were  an  organization  governed  by  police 
laws,  as  far  as  the  public  were  concerned, 
and  by  apposite  by-laws  among  themselves. 
The  "King"  did,  and  still  does,  business  on 
the  steps  of  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine.  He 
sat  on  one  chair,  and  pointed  a  wooden  stump 
at  you  across  another.  He  always  wore  a 
beaver  hat.  He  was  courteous  and  bland ; 
always  gave  you  the  right  change  of  a  franc 
or  a  five- franc  piece,  careful  to  ask  whether 
you  liked  copper  or  silver.  His  fee — for  such, 
by  a  fiction  explainable  to  and  by  himself 
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alone,  he  considered  the  alms — was  one  sou. 
No  other  beggar  dared  approach  St.  Augus 
tine's  on  business  save  on  a  feast,  or  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Forty  Hours'  Devotion.  On 
this  last  occasion,  according  to  the  old  Papal 
regulations,  forty  beggars  could  ply  their 
avocation  before  the  church  door.  Before 
the  time  of  St.  Pius  V,  they  used  to  beg  within 
the  church,  thus  disturbing  the  faithful.  He 
relegated  them  outside.  A  century  later, 
Pope  Innocent  XI  gave  instructions  as  to  the 
number  who  could  beg  during  the  Forty 
Hours, — this  number  to  be  made  up  of  equal 
proportions  of  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  halt, 
and  the  indigent  generally.  The  number  of 
church  beggars  has  been  greatly  reduced  in 
late  years,  and  I  may  say  truly  that  the  few 
remaining  poor  rejoice  when  the  Church  re- 
joices. But  since  1870,  owing  to  the  sup- 
pression and  confiscation  by  the  Government 
of  many  benefices  and  chaplaincies,  another 
class  of  unfortunates  has  appeared,  and  these 
in  very  deed  live  on  the  Forty  Hours'  Ad- 
oration. They  are  poor  priests.  I  know 
many  of  them  by  sight.  Be  it  said,  without 
irreverence,  they  follow  the  Lord  whitherso- 
ever He  goeth  in  the  Eternal  City,  to  say 
Mass  before  Him.  With  the  alms  and  the 
ten  cents  per  diem  allowed  them  by  the 
powers  that  robbed  them,  they  eke  out  a  bare 
existence.  They  do  not  live.  The  poorest 
of  them  say  Mass  long  before  dawn,  for  their 
cassocks  are  green  with  age  and  wear,  and 
they  slip  quietly  away  to  pass  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  God  and  a  few  only  know  where 
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BY    MRS.   ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY. 


CHAPTER  VI.— (Continued.) 

I^HE  old  man  walked  back  with  them,  "just 
to  take  a  look  at  the  house,"  he  said,  but 
excused  himself  from  dining  with  them  on 
that  day;  "some  other  time,"  he  added,  "I 
may  do  so."  He  never  forgot  anything,  how- 
ever small,  that  impressed  him  as  worth  rec- 
ollecting. He  jotted  it  all  down  in  his  mental 


note- book  for  future  reference.  He  had  not 
forgotten  that  odd  looking  narrow  room  he 
had  seen  before  his  nephew's  house  was  fin- 
ished, and  his  first  thought  on  starting  to  go 
back  with  them  was  :  "  I  shall  now  see  to  what 
use  they  have  put  such  an  ill-contrived  cor- 
ner." The  children — Janet  and  Alan,  and  the 
twins  Angus  and  Lillian — saw  them  coming 
afar  off,  and  ran  to  meet  them  with  shouts  of 
merriment,  swarming  about  their  "Nunky's" 
long  legs  with  such  energy  that  they  nearly 
upset  him.  He  untangled  them  somehow, 
making  guttural  sounds  in  his  throat,  which 
meant  a  laugh  to  his  own  inner  conscious- 
ness, mounted  little  Lillian  on  his  shoulder, 
while  the  others,  following  after,  skipped  and 
pranced  and  tumbled  over  each  other,  wildly 
hilarious. 

"It's  the  air,"  said  James  Sinclair,  in  quiet 
enjoyment  of  their  fun. 

"  Indeed,  Jamie,  they  are  too  riotous ;  please 
call  to  them,"-  said  the  young  mother. 

"  Nae,  nae :  let  them  be;  it's  guid  for  them," 
said  auld  Nicol,  with  a  far-backward  glance 
at  his  own  cheerless,  desolate  youth.  "  Young 
beasties  have  their  time  for  play;  nature  gies 
it  to  them:  it's  the  same  with  children.  It's 
not  wise  to  put  the  screws  down  too  tight 
on  'em  :  it  distorts  their  nature,  like  some 
Indians  that  strap  up  their  weans'  heads  till 
they  grow  flat,  and  those  fule-women  in  China 
that  make  hoofs  of  their  children's  feet  by 
keeping  'em  bound  up  tight  till  they  get  their 
growth.  Keep  the  inside  of  the  platter  clean : 
that's  the  main  point ;  propriety  is  a  guid 
thing  in  its  place,  but  if  the  inside  of  the 
platter  is  na'  kept  clean,  it  is  like  whitewash 
on  a  sepulchre  that  is  full  of  corruption  and 
dead  men's  bones,  the  Screepture  says." 

What  ailed  old  Nicol  that  he  should  have 
gone  off  into  so  long  a  speech,  almost  like 
a  short  sermon?  Did  the  sunshine  and  air 
extract  it  from  the  depths  of  his  inner  man  ? 
There  was  a  solemnity  and  a  minor  chord  of 
pathos  in  his  voice,  which  made  it  easy  to 
understand  that  his  heart  was  stirred  within 
him. 

"What  you  say  is  true,  sir,  but  I  never 
thought  of  it  before.  Edna  will  keep  the 
inside  of  our  little  platters  clean:  it's  the 
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mother's  business  ;  I'll  attend  to  the  outside, 
with  a  birch  rod  within  easy  reach,"  said 
James  Sinclair,  laughing,  but  more  impressed 
than  he  cared  to  show. 

"You  might  ha'e  a  worse  thing  to  help 
than  a  birch  rod ;  though  I  don't  hold  wi* 
beating  except  when  everything  else  fails." 

"  My  children  shall  never  be  whipped,  Uncle 
Nicol.  I  mean  to  try,  with  God's  help,  to  so 
bring  them  up  that  they  shall  not  require  so 
desperate  a  remedy,"  said  Edna,  with  spirit. 

"  I  wish  ye  luck  in  your  expeeriment,"  said 
the  old  Scot,  dryly. 

They  had  now  reached  the  house,  and  went 
in.  Everything  in  the  furnished  rooms  looked 
bright  and  homelike.  They  had  bought  no 
new  furniture,  and  had  closed  certain  rooms 
which  they  did  not  need  for  use  until,  free  of 
the  mortgage,  they  would  feel  able  to  furnish 
them.  This  they  explained  to  their  visitor, 
who  simply  answered :  "  Very  right."  He 
was  led  up- stairs,  from  the  top  of  the  house 
down,  and  into  every  room,  until  they  came 
to  the  nursery,  with  its  bright  outlook  across 
meadows  and  fields  to  the  blue  ridge  of  hills 
outlined  against  the  sky;  then,  as  they  were 
passing  through  the  short  passage  way  lead- 
ing to  Edna's  sleeping  apartment,  James  Sin- 
clair stopped  an  instant  before  a  closed  door, 
his  hand  upon  the  knob,  and  saying,  "This  is 
my  wife's  oratory,"  he  threw  it  open.  There 
it  was,  the  mysterious  chamber  which  had  so 
exercised  the  old  man's  curiosity, — a  small 
"popish"  chapel,  with  stained-glass  window 
(her  mother's  gift),  shrine,  pictures,  and  holy 
images.  He  said  nothing,  he  only  thought: 
"She  is  joined  to  her  idols," — meaning  the 
statue  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  the  crucifix  hang- 
ing above,  and  the  guardian  angel  on  each 
side.  According  to  his  dim  lights,  they,  being 
graven  images,  were  idols ;  there  had  been 
none  to  teach  him  otherwise,  and  he  had  been 
too  busy  fortune-building  all  his  life  even  to 
desire  enlightenment.  He  only  paused  a  mo- 
ment, but  he  saw  it  all,  and,  without  remark, 
turned  to  come  out.  James  Sinclair  .could 
scarcely  suppress  a  smile  at  the  thought  of 
the  moral  douche  his  uncle  had  received,  but 
h<  only  said  :  "  Here  is  Edna's  room;  I  want 
you  to  see  the  view  from  the  windows."  Ah ! 


here  was  something  to  look  at  that  he  could 
comprehend ;  the  beautiful  views  that  each 
window  framed  of  those  far-stretching  lands 
that  were  his.  it  was  like  balm  to  his  fretted 
spirit  to  behold  them  ! 

In  the  hall,  after  they,  went  down-stairs,  the 
children  seized  on  him,  clinging  to  his  great, 
bony  hands  and  his  coat-tails  andjed  him — 
he  going  willingly,  or  they  could  not  have 
stirred  him — to  their  mother,  who  stood  with 
winning  smiles  at  a  little  distance,  and  who 
pressed  the  hospitalities  of  her  home  upon 
him  with  sweet  persistence. — which  he  could 
not,  however,  accept,  as  it  was  near  his  own 
dinner  hour,  and  Mrs.  Burgess  would  be  ex- 
pecting him.  He  took  away  with  him  an 
impression  highly  favorable  to  the  new  home 
and  its  inmates ;  it  had  almost  kindled  an 
unwonted  glow  in  his  old  heart.  He  thought 
it  all  over  that  night,  including  the  oratory, 
the  "  idols,"  and  the  stained-glass  window,  full 
of  winged  heads  hovering  above  the  Babe  in 
the  manger.  "  It's  a  fause  creed,  nae  doubt, 
but  Edna  is  a  guid  woman  in  spite  of  it," 
was  his  logical  conclusion.  Edna  was  not 
only  a  good  woman  in  his  estimation,  but  he 
had  a  great  respect  for  the  practical  side  of 
her  character ;  he  rated  "  her  price  as  above 
rubies,"  because  he  thought  she  fulfilled  the 
picture  of  the  valiant  woman  as  drawn  by 
the  wise  man  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  he  kept 
his  thoughts  to  himself,  determined  neither 
to  mar  nor  meddle  with  her  belief,  or  allow 
it  to  influence  him  to  her  prejudice.  Auld 
Nicol  held  his  scales  evenly  when  judgment 
was  to  be  rendered  :  he  was  a  man  of  literal 
mind,  not  of  unreasoning  prejudices;  facts 
and  results  were  the  only  things  he  had  un- 
shaken faith  in  ;  he  left  theories,  conjecture, 
and  reading  on  the  surface,  to  those  who 
would,  and  followed  only  those  laws  which 
he  had  made  unto  himself. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald's  new  house  at  the 
West-end,  with  its  round  pressed-brick  front, 
plate- glass  windows,  stone  trimmings,  mas- 
sive entrance,  and  broad  steps  to  correspond, 
all  in  the  latest  prevailing  style,  was  finished 
some  months  in  advance  of  the  Sinclairs', 
whose  caution  had  delayed  the  commence- 
ment of  theirs.  They  thought  their  old  fur- 
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niture  would  look  shabby,  by  contrast,  in 
the  new  house,  and  had  it  sold  with  other 
household  goods,  and  replaced  it  all  with  new 
and  costly  plenishing,  and  moved  in  as  soon 
as  the  upholsterers  moved  out.  Mrs.  Donald 
was  handsome  and  stylish  ;  she  graced  her 
husband's  table,  and  presided  faultlessly  over 
his  establishment.  Everyone  worth  knowing 
left  cards  for  them,  and  their  position  in  the 
social  world  was  assured.  She  spent  money 
lavishly,  wore  diamonds,  and  affected  ex- 
clusiveness.  Her  entertainments  were  well 
managed,  her  dinners  marvels  of  gastronomic 
art  and  exquisite  taste.  They  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter, — the  boy  ten,  the  girl  eight  years 
old;  for  the  years  had  been  slipping  by  while 
these  changes  were  going  on.  The  boy  was 
called  Reginald,  after  his  maternal  grandfa- 
ther, and  because  the  name  had  a  ring  of 
aristocracy  in  it;  the  daughter  had  her  French 
grandmother's  name,  Paulina,  and  both  .were 
being  reared  with  just  such  false  ideas  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Children's  minds 
are  like  wax,  and  easily  take  impressions ;  but, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  wax  hardens 
almost  to  adamant,  and  it  requires  a  miracle 
or  a  lifetime  to  erase  what  has  been  written. 
These  two  children  were  pampered  in  luxury, 
and  from  both  precept  and  example  of  their 
worldly  mother  had  conceived  the  most  ex- 
aggerated ideas  of  their  own  consequence ; 
they  were  selfish,  overbearing,  and  not  in  the 
least  artless.  Their  ignorant  nurse,  in  whose 
eyes  "all  was  gold  that  glittered,"  fostered 
.  these  unfortunate  traits,  thereby  ingratiating 
herself  still  more  in  their  mother's  favor. 

Mrs.  Donald  was  a  well  educated  and,  in 
some  degree,  a  cultured  woman  ;  she  had  a 
smattering  of  many  subjects,  and  wonderful 
tact  in  making  her  shallow  acquirements 
pass  for  something  deeper;  it  is  not,  then, 
strange  that  it  was -her  ambition  for  them  to 
grow  up  accomplished  and  brilliant;  to  which 
end  she  compelled  them  to  study,  to  practise, 
and  learn  the  modern  languages  from  masters 
who  came  to  the  house.  As  to  their  English, 
it  took  care  of  itself,  and  was  scarcely  above 
that  of  the  kitchen. 

Donald  Nicol  had  a  very  fine  paying  prac- 
tice;  he  was  highly  successful  in  his  profes- 


sion, a  brilliant  as  well  as  .a  sound  jurist;  but 
he  was  a  spendthrift  by  nature,  which  was 
the  strain  of  "bad  bluid"  he  inherited  from 
his  foreign  mother  that  dominated  the  honest 
Scotch  blood  that  mingled  with  it,  and  he 
had  neither  religious  principles  nor  common 
sense  to  oppose  its  instincts.  In  truth,  he 
loved  the  purple  and  fine  linen  as  much  as 
his  fashionable  wife  did ;  he  had  those  small 
social  ambitions  which  command  the  homage 
of  the  "madding  crowd";  he  belonged  to 
a  club  where  membership  secured  unques- 
tioned distinction,  and  imagined  himself  on 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  refined  exclusiveness. 
With  such  ideas  and  aims,  offering  no  op- 
position to  his  wife's  expenditures  except 
when  called  on  to  pay  for  them,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  large  sums  he  lost  at  cards,  it  is 
not  strange  that  his  expenses  exceeded  his 
income  by  many  thousands,  the  deficit  in- 
creasing, instead  of  diminishing,  each  year. 
For  four  or  five  years  after  his  house  was 
finished  he  had  paid  the  instalments,  with 
interest  on  his  mortgage,  with  regularity,  up 
to  a  certain  time,  when  one,  two,  three  quar- 
ters elapsed,  and  the  money  was  not  forth- 
coming; neither  did  he  go  down  to  the  South 
Dock  warehouse  to  explain,  but  sent  a  line 
promising  to  make  it  all  right  next  quarter 
day,  with  a  hint  of  losses  by  the  failure  of  a 
man  whose  note  he  had  endorsed, — an  excuse 
which  irritated  auld  Nicol  beyond  endurance, 
and  he  grew  restive.  At  length,  when  another 
quarter  passed  as  those  preceding  it,  he 
wrote  a  brief  peremptory  note  to  his  nephew 
to  be  at  his  counting-room  the  following  day 
at  noon.  There  was  no  dallying  with  a 
mandate  like  this ;  he  went,  and  heard  a  piece 
of  auld  Nicol's  mind,  who  did  not  mince 
matters,  or  stand  on  the  order  of  saying  what 
he  had  to  say.  He  told  him  in  emphatic 
Scotch — which  is  awfully  emphatic  to  him 
who  understands  it,  which  Donald  Nicol  did, 
— that  he  was  living  beyond  his  means, 
and  must  retrench  ;  that,  having  invested  his 
money  in  that  fine  house,  he  had  "a  guid 
right  to  look  after  it ;  and  if  you  don't  keep 
to  the  letter  of  your  written  bond  with  more 
reegularity,  I'll  foreclose  the  mortgage  and  put 
my  money  to  more  profeetable  use,"  he  added- 
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"There's  no  need  to  be  so  severe,  sir," 
replied  his  nephew,  with  suppressed  rage ; 
"every  cent  now  due  you  shall  be  paid.  It 
will  be  just  as  good  in  the  lump  as  any  other 
way — " 

"  That  was  not  the  agreement,"  interrupted 
the  old  Scot. 

"I  know  it,  sir;  and  if  I  had  not  put  my 
name  on  the  note  of  a  man  I  thought  hon- 
est—" 

"What  right  had  you  to  reesk  what  wasna 
your  own  ?  No  man  \vi'  a  family,  and  owing 
money  beside,  would  be  such  a  fule  as  to 
endorse  notes  for  anybody,"  he  cried,  bring- 
ing his  fist  down  upon  his  knee. 

"  It  was  ill  considered,  sir ;  I  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  the  impulse  to  serve  a  fellow  in 
trouble  was  too  strong  for  me.  But  it  has 
taught  me  a  lesson,  I  think,"  was  the  reply 
he  made,  with  such  an  appearance  of  sincerity 
in  his  countenance  that  not  even  shrewd  auld 
Nicol  suspected  that  it  was  false,  and  that  his 
money  had  gone  to  pay  a  debt  of  honor  (so 
called),  instead  of  taking  up  a  friend's  note. 

"And  you  forget,  sir,  I  have  unusual  ex- 
penses ;  a  man  in  my  profession  has  to  keep 
up  appearances — " 

"And  gie  grand  dinners  every- week,  and 
drink  auld  wines,  and  let  your  wife  dress  in 
velvet  and  satins  and  di'monds,  and  spend 
money  like  the  queen  hersel,'  and  hae  a  swarm 
of  servants  about  you,  devouring  your  sub- 
stance like  the  locusts  of  Egypt !.  Hoot-toot ! 
if  you  don't  turn  short  about  you'll  be  in 
bankruptcy  before  you're  five  years  older ! " 
rushed  like  an  angry  torrent  from  the  old 
Scot's  lips. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  answered  Donald — wishing 
in  his  heart  that  he  could  then  and  there 
strangle  the  exasperating  old  autocrat,  but 
suppressing  the  rage  which  whitened  his  face 
to  his  lips, — "  I  shall  be  able  to  avoid  a  catas- 
trophe like  that.  I  will  send  you  a  check  in 
the  morning  by  1 1  o'clock  for  the  amount 
due,  with  interest."  Then,  not  wishing  to 
offend  him  irretrievably,  and  thereby  injure 
his  own  interests — for  he  indulged  expecta- 
tions of  yet,  by  some  turn  or  another,  getting 
possession  of  the  fortune  he  coveted, — he 
held  out  his  hand  as  he  rose  to  go,  saying: 


"After  all,  sir,  you  are  right.  I  will  retrench, 
and  look  into  my  affairs  more  carefully  in 
the  future.  My  professional  business  has 
so  crowded  and  driven  me  that  really  I  have 
been  obliged  to  let  everything  go." 

"You '11  hae  to  dree  your  ain  weird,  as  we 
say  in  the  auld  country ;  as  ye  sow,  you  '11 
reap.  The  greatest  men  I  ever  heard  of  built 
slowly,  and  reaped  their  harvests  when  their 
heads  were  white." 

"We  get  on  faster  in  this  new  country — " 

"  Naebody  can  go  fast  up  hill  even  here, 
mind,  without  breaking  the  traces  and  tumb- 
ling back  where  he  started  from.  I  shall 
expect  to  hear  from  you  to-morrow  at  1 1 , 
punctually."  They  shook  hands,  and  Donald 
Nicol  went  his  ways. 

"  I  fear  me  he's  fause,"  said  the  old  mer- 
chant, as  he  resumed  his  place  at  his  desk 
with  a  sigh  ;  "  I  fear  me  much  he's  weak  to 
resist  evil,  and,  with  a  fule  of  a  wife  to  speed 
him  on,  what  can  be  expectit?" 

According  to  his  word,  Donald  Nicol  did 
not  send,  but  brought  himself,  the  full  amount 
of  the  money  due  on  the  mortgage  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  received  in  turn,  with- 
out comment,  receipts  in  full.  But  had  auld 
Nicol,  whose  integrity  was  spotless,  had  the 
slightest  inkling  of  where  that  money  came 
from,  he  would  have  cast  it  into  the  white 
glow  of  his  coal  fire  before  he  would  have 
soiled  his  fingers  with  it.  It  was  money 
drawn  from  bank  deposits  belonging  to  two 
orphan  children,  whose  confiding  father  had 
not  only  left  in  his  care,  but  had  named  him 
in  his  will  as  their  guardian  and  the  adminis- 
trator of  their  fortune,  which  was  moderate. 
In  fact, his  functions  as  guardian  were  absolute 
by  the  conditions  of  their  father's  will.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  he  had  drawn  on  this 
trust  money  to  meet  tight  emergencies,  and, 
it  must  be  said,  it  had  cost  him  a  struggle 
each  time ;  but  then  he  salved  the  wound  he 
gave  his  honor  by  assuring  himself  that  he 
was  only  investing  the  money  to  advantage 
by  borrowing  it,  as  he  meant  to  pay  good 
interest  on  it  until  he  returned  the  principal. 
Happen  what  might,  it  would  blast  his  career 
for  the  world  to  suspect  that  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  put  it 
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out  of  his  own  power  to  retrieve  himself.  He 
had  no  intention  to  defraud  his  wards;  of  that 
he  was  certain.  So  his  scruples  grew  less, 
and  he  flourished  before  the  world  as  a  pros- 
perous and  successful  man.  He  took  care, 
however,  not  to  fall  behindhand  again  with 
the  payments  on  his  mortgage,  and  auld 
Nicol's  suspicions  were  lulled  to  rest. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


The  Mount  and  Flower  of  the  Precious 
Blood. 


A  LEGEND  OK  THE  SIERRAS. 


BY    HARRIET   M.   SKIUMORE   ("MARIE"). 

EAR  the  cloud-encircled  summit 
Of  the  wild  Nevada  lange, 
Where  the  bright  xvand  of  the  Springtime 

Cannot  work  its  magic  change, 
Even  there,  upon  the  bosom 

Of  the  white,  perpetual  snow, 
From  a  plant  with  blood- red  petals 

Shines  a  ceaseless,  crimson  glow. 
But  that  weird  and  wondrous  blossom 

Is  a  thing  of  ice  and  fire ; 
For,  when  torn  from  out  its  birthplace, 

All  its  glowing  charms  expire. 
In  the  daring  hand  that  plucks  it 

Lo  !  the  severed  bloom  appears 
As  it  lieth,  dimmed  and  melting, 

Like  a  clot  of  gory  tears  ! 
Vain  all  effort  to  transplant  it 

To  the  verdant  fields  below: 
Only  on  that  snowy  surface 

Will  it  shed  its  crimson  glow ; 
Only  to  the  rock's  chill  bosom 

Can  its  roots  securely  cling, 
Only  thence,  in  mystic  splendor, 

Will  its  bright  corolla  spring. 

Long  before  the  selfish  legions 

Of  the  miners;  rough  and  bold, 
Rudely  tore  the  shining  treasure 

From  the  cavern's  jealous  hold, 
'Beautiful  upon  the  mountains" 

Were  the  feet  of  those  who  brought 
Gladsome  tidings  of  Salvation 

To  the  lands  with  darkness  fraught. 
Thither,  by  its  Western  gateway, 

From  the  far  Pacific  strand, 


Came  the  sons  of  blessed  Francis, 

Came  Loyola's  hero  band. 
And  they  marked  their  path  of  conquest, 

Not  with  forts  of  granite  dread, 
But  with  calm  adobe  templrs, 

Where  the  Holy  Mass  was  said. 
One  from  out  the  brown-robed  army, 

As  he  crossed  a  peak  of  snow, 
Near  its  cloud-encircled  summit, 

Saw  that  lurid  crimson  glow 
From  the  weird  and  wondrous  blossom 

That  amid  the  ice-fields  grew, 
With  its  stem,  and  leaf,  and  stamens 

All  of  one  ensanguined  hue. 
On  his  knees  the  meek  Franciscan 

Sank,  enraptured  and  amazed, 
And  upon  the  shining  wonder 

Long  in  silent  awe  he  gazed. 
Then,  at  last,  while  fell  the  tear-rain 

In  a  bright,  unceasing  flood, 
Thus  he  cried  :   "O  flower  and  mountain 

Of  the  Saviour's  Precious  Blood  !  " 

To  this  day,  that  fitting  title 

Of  the  flower  and  mount  remains^ 
And  the  pilgrim,  gazing,  spellbound, 

On  the  wondrous  crimson  stains, 
And  the  sacred  name  remembering 

Of  the  legend  sweet  and  blest, 
Marvels,  in  his  dreaming  fancies, 

That,  within  the  distant  West, 
Far  from  Calvary's  awful  summit 

Where  His  Life  was  sacrificed, 
On  the  snowy-crowned  Sierras, 

Shines  the  Precious  Blood  of  Christ ! 


Symbols  of  the  Saints  in  Sacred  and  Leg- 
endary Art. 

BY   OCTAVIA    HENSEL 

nPHE  symbols  of  Apostles  and  saints  in 
1  memory  of  their  martyrdom,  with  the 
emblems  and  attributes  of  the  early  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  have  been  chosen  by  artists 
of  all  lands  with  which  better  to  portray  the 
subjects  of  their  pictures,  and  recall  to  the 
memory  of  Christians  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
martyrs  for  the  Faith  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Chief  among  the  Apostles  are  the  Evange- 
lists. St.  Matthew  is  seen  with  an  angel  be- 
side him ;  for,  after  giving  us  the  royal  lineage 
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of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  dwells  upon  the  di- 
vine and  human  nature  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 
St.  Mark  appears  with  a  lion  ;   for  he  shows 
us  more  of  the  kingly  nature  of  Christ,  sym- 
bolized by  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah. 
St.  Luke,  who  tells  us  particularly  of  the 
sacrificial  nature  of  our  Saviour,  has  as  his 
emblem  the  ox,  the  sacrificial  animal  of  the 
children  of  Israel.    St.  John,  who,  with  eagle- 
eye,  and  sight  undimned  by  the  splendor  ol 
the  visions  of  Patmos,  brings  before  us  the 
spiritual  splendor  of  Christ  as  Redeemer  and 
King,  is  designated  by  an  eagle,  the  bird 
that  gazes  steadfastly  at  the  glory  of  the  sun. 
Sometimes  St.  Paul,  bearing  two  swords, — 
emblematic  of  the  sword  of  the  flesh  and  the 
sword  of  the  spirit, — is,  with  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke,  placed  among  the  Apostles,  while 
others  are  omitted,  that  twelve  alone  may  ap- 
pear ;  but  legendary  art  generally  gives  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  in  the  following  order 
grouped  around  their  Master :  St.  Peter,  with 
the  keys,  or  a  fish  ;  St.  Andrew  (the  Patron 
Saint  of  Scotland),  with  the  transverse  cross 
which    bears    his    name ;     St.    James    (the 
Greater),  the  pilgrim's  staff.   He  wandered  far 
into  distant  lands.    St.  James  (minor)  bears 
a  club,  the  instrument  of  his  martyrdom  ;  St. 
John,  the  chalice,  from  which  the  serpent  is 
creeping  forth,  in  reference  to  the  attempt 
once  made  to  poison  the  wine  to  be  used  by 
him  in  Holy  Communion ;   but  from  which 
the  poison,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  crept 
forth    at   consecration.     As   Evangelist,  the 
eagle  is  also  beside  him.     St.  Thomas  gen- 
erally holds  a  builder's  rule,  in  reference  to 
his  trade,  that  of  a  carpenter;  but  sometimes 
he  is  seen  with  a  spear,  the  weapon  by  which 
he  suffered  martyrdom.     St.  Philip  bears  a 
small  cross  on  a  staff, — a  crozier  surmounted 
by  a  cross  ;  St.  Bartholomew,  a  knife  ;  for  he 
was  beheaded.     St.  Mathias  (called    in  the 
place  of  Judas,  who  carried  the  purse,)  holds 
a  money-bag  in  his  right  hand.     St.  Simon, 
who  suffered  martyrdom,  leans  against  the 
saw   by   which    he  was   cut   assunder.     St. 
Thaddeus  bears  a  halberd  or  lance,  and  St. 
Mathias  also  is  seen  with  a  lance. 

Following  the  Apostles  are  the  saints,  early 
Christian  martyrs,  and  Magdalen,  a  favorite 


subject  with  painters  of  every  land  and  of 
every  century.     Traditions  of  the  Western 
Church  identify  her  with  Mary  of  Bethany, 
the    sister   of    Martha   and    Lazarus.     Very 
young,  exceedingly  beautiful,  descended  from 
a  noble  race,  she  gave  herself  up  to  a  life  of 
worldly   pleasure,  and    lived    in    luxurious, 
sensuous  ease  in  her  own  castle  near  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.     A  box  of  ointment  is  her  em- 
blem ;  golden  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders, 
and  a  blue  mantle  loosely  draping  her  form, 
easily  designate  her  from  all  the  other  saints. 
After  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  legends  tell 
us  that  the  family  of  Lazarus  the  priest  were 
"  by  the  heathen  set  adrift  in  a  vessel  without 
sails,  oars,  or  rudder ;  but,  guided  by  Provi- 
dence, were  safely  brought  to  the  harbor  of 
Marseilles."   Here  they  taught  and  converted 
many  people  ;  but  Mary  Magdalen  retired  to 
a  desert,  where  she  lived  for  thirty  years  in 
fasting  and  prayer.     She  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented in  a  purple  robe,  lying  or  kneeling  in 
a  cave,  gazing  upon  a  book,  or  meditating 
upon  a  skull ;  but  a  vase  of  ointment  is  always 
beside  her,  and  her  golden  hair,  which  had 
wiped  the  feet  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  is  hang- 
ing in  long  dishevelled  locks  to  the  ground. 
Among  the  female  saints  and  martyrs  the 
most  prominent  are  St  Agnes,  the  patroness 
of  maidenhood,  with  her  emblematic  lamb ; 
St.  Catharine   of  Alexandria,  with    her   be- 
trothal ring  as  bride  of  Christ,  or  the  large 
broken  wheel,  emblem  of  that  upon  which  the 
tyrant  Maximin  ordered  her  to  be  stretched 
and  torn,  but  which,  in  answer  to  her  prayers, 
angels  came  and  broke  in  pieces.     Then  she 
was  beheaded ;  and  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  her  pictures,  by  Luini,*  represents 
her  burial,  where  angels  are  bearing  her  body 
over  the  land  of  Kjjypt. — her  feet    resting 
on  the  cross-hilt  of  the  sword  with  which 
she  was  slain, — to  a  marble  tomb  on  Mount 
Sinai,  where  a  monastery  was  afterwards  built 
over  the  sepulchre  in  which  the  angels  had 
placed  her.    She  has  been  declared  patro 
of  learning  and  philosophy,  and  was  chosen 
as  patroness  of  Venice.     But  the  wheel,  the 
ring,  and  the  sword,  her  emblems,  are  always 

*  Now  in  the  Urera  at  Milan. 
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found  in  her  pictures.  Saint  Catharine  of 
Sienna,  who,  like  St.  Francis,  received  the 
Stigmata,  is  generally  represented  fainting  at 
the  foot  of  a  wayside  or  chapel  cross,  her 
pierced  hands  extended,  and  rays  of  light 
seeming  to  radiate  from  them.  St.  Cecilia, 
patroness  of  music,  is  recognized  by  musical 
instruments  scattered  at  her  feet ;  she  often 
holds  a  small  reed  organ,  and  is  represented 
as  gazing  heavenward  listening  to  angel 
voices.  A  wreath  of  red  and  white  roses,  a 
martyr's  palm,  a  harp  or  organ,  and  a  roll 
of  music, — emblems  which  indicate  her  char- 
acter and  history, — are  readily  distinguished 
in  her  pictures. 

But  the  gentlest  and  most  beautiful  Saint 
of  all  is  St.  Margaret,  as  Rafael  has  repre- 
sented her,  robed  in  blue,  and  carrying  the 
martyr's  palm.  Refusing  to  marry  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Antioch,  she  declared  herself  a  Chris 
tian,  and  was  cast  into  a  frightful  dungeon, 
where  Satan  appeared  to  her  in  the  form  of  a 
horrible  dragon  ;  but  she  held  a  cross  before 
him,  and  he  fled  from  her  in  terror.  By  sight 
of  her  constancy  many  were  converted,  so 
she  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  She  is 
always  represented  holding  a  cross,  before 
or  standing  upon  a  dragon  writhing  under 
her  feet.  t 

St.  Sebastian,  a  Roman  soldier,  condemned 
to  martyrdom  because  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  abandon  the  Christian  faith,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  with  arrows  on  the  Palatine 
Hill  at  Rome.  This  sentence  executed,  he  was 
left  for  dead  ;  but  friends  who  came  to  bury 
him  found  that  he  still  breathed.  Restored 
to  life  by  their  care,  he  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  who  beat  him  to  death 
with  clubs.  Guido  was  his  most  enthusiastic 
painter,  although  Perugino,  Luini,  and  Man- 
tegna  have  given  us  many  beautiful  pictures 
of  him  bound  to  a  tree  and  pierced  with  ar- 
rows. He  was  a  patron  saint  against  the 
plague,  and  one  of  the  ancient  basilicas  of 
Rome  was  built  in  his  honor. 

St.  Lawrence,  a  deacon  at  Rome,  com- 
manded by  the  heathen  prefect  to  deliver  up 
the  treasures  of  the  Church,  brought  to  him 
the  sick  and  the  poor,  saying :  "  Here  are 
our  treasures !  "  Then  the  prefect  condemned 


him  to  death,  ordering  .him  to  be  tortured 
and  roasted  on  a  gridiron.  His  figure  is 
often  seen  in  galleries  of  sacred  art,  with  the 
gridiron  as  his  emblem. 

Of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  we 
oftenest  find  St.  Jerome.  He  is  represented 
clothed  in  red,  and  his  pet  lion  lies  beside 
him ;  or  sometimes  as  a  hermit  he  is  found 
in  the  wilderness,  translating  the  Bible,  or 
kneeling  before  a  crucifix  in  prayer.  The 
lion  always  crouches  beside  him;  some  writ- 
ers on  art  say  the  animal  symbolizes  his  en- 
thusiastic, fiery  nature,  but  the  legend  of  the 
lion,  from  whose  foot  he  extracted  a  thorn  so 
tenderly,  that  from  simple  gratitude  the  beast 
never  left  him,  is  the  most  probable  origin  of 
this  accompanying  symbol.  In  the  grand 
old  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Prague,  where 
a  colossal  statue  of  this  Saint  in  bishop's 
mitre  and  robes,  in  the  act  of  blessing  a  little 
child,  stands  above  the  altar,  are  the  four 
great  Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church, — colos- 
sal statues  standing  upon  columns  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  transepts  :  Saint  Athanasius  of 
Alexandria,  in  mitre  and  chasuble,  piercing 
the  body  of  a  prostrate  devil  (representing  the 
Arian  heresy)  with  a  spear,  the  end  of  which 
forms  a  crozier.  St.  Chrysostom,  "the  golden- 
mouthed,"  as  his  name  implies,  stands  op- 
posite to  him  preaching  to  a  group  of  men 
and  angels.  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  with 
books  and  scroll,  is  talking  to  a  child ;  and  St. 
Basil,  on  the  remaining  corner,  is  raising  his 
hand  in  blessing  over  a  kneeling  boy.  These 
Fathers  are  in  full  canonicals,  with  crozier, 
mitre,  and  book  of  the  Gospels ;  but,  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  with  scenes  relating  to 
some  act  in  their  lives,  each  Father  is  dis- 
tinctly recognized. 

St.  Augustine  is  generally  represented  talk- 
ing to  a  child  scooping  sand  on  the  sea-shore ; 
his  symbol  is  a  flaming  heart.  But  the  saint 
oftenest  portrayed  in  early  Christian  art  is  St. 
Christopher.  Wandering  through  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  cities,  huge  stone  images  of 
this  Saint  bearing  the  child  upon  his  shoulder 
are  found  at  the  street  corners,  high  over  the 
first  story  of  the  buildings ;  and  pictures  of 
"the  Christ-bearer,"  painted  in  colossal  pro- 
portions, some  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  are 
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often  seen  on  the  outside  of  churches  and 
houses  throughout  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy. 

St.  Veronica,  with  the  handkerchief  or  veil 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  Face  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour  thorn- crowned,  is  instantly  recog- 
nized St.  Ursula,  Princess  of  Brittany,  fold- 
ing her  ample  mantle  around  the  maidens 
who  with  her  suffered  martyrdom  at  Cologne 
on  the  Rhine,  and  St.  Barbara,  patroness  of 
knights,  with  her  crenellated  tower  ever  beside 
her,  are  easily  distinguished  wherever  they 
appear  in  sacred  or  legendary  art. 

In  the  gallery  at  Dresden  is  a  picture  which 
long  ago  should  have  proclaimed  to  the  world 
the  vision  of  St.  Barbara.  In  a  room  hung 
with  curtains  of  rich  maroon  cloth  and  velvet, 
alone  by  itself,  as  in  a  shrine,  is  Rafael's 
world- renowned  Madonna  di  San  Sisto.  Truly 
has  Rafael  been  called  the  "  divine."  How 
can  words  describe  this  picture  when  even 
the  limner's  art  fails : — the  calm  dignity  of 
the  Blessed  Mother,  and  the  Child — it  is  no 
child, — but  in  the  beauty  of  those  eyes,  far- 
seeing  into  the  future  agony,  we  recognize 
and  acknowledge  the  divine  Redeemer!  The 
vision  of  the  Crucifixion  is  before  Him ;  He 
sees  the  dreadful  Cross,  the  Crown  of  Thorns ; 
but  perfect  love  calms  the  sorrow,  perfect 
hope  crowns  the  pain.  "  I  see  the  agony,  I 
know  it  all ;  but '  I  come  to  do  My  Father's 
will,' "  seems  the  thought  tremblingly  escap- 
ing from  those  infant  lips.  Has  any  one  ever 
explained  why  in  this  wondrous  picture  Ra- 
fael has-  draped  and  painted  curtains  on  the 
canvas  to  make  it  resemble  a  window  scene?  * 

Searching  through  old  legends,  we  find  one 
which  tells  us  that  a  certain  princess,  daugh- 
ter of  an  Egyptian  ruler,  becoming  converted 
to  Christianity,  was  imprisoned  and  even 
tortured  by  her  father,  to  compel  her  to  re- 
nounce the  Faith ;  but  she  was  steadfast, 
and  condemned  to  surfer  martyrdom.  The 
evening  of  the  day  before  she  was  led  out  to 
execution,  while  resting  on  the  miserable 
pallet  of  her  cell,  looking  through  the  window 
towards  the  sunset,  the  clouds  filled  with 


;.,nve  it  pyramidal  form  for  an  attar-piece,  say 
some  writers;  even  Mrs.  Jameson  inclines  to  this 
idea  ;  but  we  differ.  O.  H. 


cherubs,  and  through  their  midst  came  the 
figure  of  our  Blessed  Lady  bearing  in  her 
arms  the  Infant  Saviour.  At  her  feet  knelt 
a  fair  young  girl,  the  palm-branch  of  martyr- 
dom beside  her.  The  features  of  the  martyr 
were  her  own.  and  her  head  was  crowned 
with  the  saintly  nimbus.  Strengthened  by 
the  beatific  vision  which  watched  with  her 
during  the  entire  night,  the  young  girl  arose 
at  dawn  and  went  joyfully  forth  to  death. 
This  her  dream  has  been  painted  by  Rafael. 
The  world  has  named  it  the  Sistine  Madonna, 
because  painted  for  the  chapel  of  Pope  Sixtus 
at  Rome ;  but  Rafael  called  it  the  Vision  of 
St.  Barbara.  She  it  was  whose  faith  pure  and 
steadfast  led  her  to  gain  the  crown  and  palm 
of  martyrdom,  and  become  known  through 
the  Church  as  St.  Barbara,  whose  faith  was 
the  victory  that  overcame  the  world. 


The  Saint  of  the  Blue  Moselle. 


ST.  CASTOR  flourished  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.* His  parents,  who  were  noble  and 
pious,  confided  him  in  his  childhood  to  the 
care  of  Saint  Maximinius,  Bishop  of  Treves, 
who  undertook  to  give  him  a  Christian  educa- 
tion. Under  that  holy  prelate  he  became  not 
only  a  learned  man,  but  a  great  saint.  He 
studied  for  God,  he  labored  for  God:  he  lived 
for  God  alone. 

When  he  had  attained  the  canonical  age  for 
ordination,  St.  Maximinius  raised  him  to  the 
diaconate  and  finally  to  the  priesthood,  not- 
withstanding his  great  reluctance,  for  he 
judged  himself  altogether  unworthy  of  so  high 
a  dignity.  When  he  had  exercised  for  a  short 
time  the  functions  of  the  holy  ministry,  his  hu- 
mility caused  him  to  consider  himself  a  use- 
less and  unprofitable  servant,  and  made  him 

*  There  is  another  St.  Castor.  Bishop  of  Apt  (the 
ancient  Apta  Julia),  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Vaucluse,  situated  on  the  Calavon.  29  miles  south- 
east of  Avignon.  This  St  Castr  r  was  born  at  Nimes 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  His  parents 
were  of  high  social  position,  and  he  married  the  only 
daughter  of  a  widow  of  Aries  whom  he  had  success- 
tully  defended  from  the  oppression  of  a  powerful  per- 
secutor The  marriage  was  blessed  with  one  child, 
a  daughter.  The  husband  and  wife  separated  in 
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feel  that  he  was  injuring  rather  than  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  God's  Church.  Follow- 
ing the  impulse  of  his  soul,  he  left  the  city, 
and  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  to  a 
solitude  named  Cardon,  where  for  some  years 
he  lived  alone  in  communion  with  God  and 
in  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things. 

But  the  holy  joys  of  solitude  were  soon  to 
be  taken  from  him.  The  fame  of  his  holy 
life  soon  spread  throughout  the  country,  and 
many  people  came  to  visit  him  in  his  desert 
home,  recommending  themselves  to  his  pray- 
ers and  seeking  his  counsel.  Some,  enam- 
ored with  the  happy  calm  of  his  retreat, 
sought  and  obtained  permission  to  live  with 
him.  Little  cells  were  built  around  his  en- 
closure, and  finally,  when  their  number  in- 
creased, a  stately  church  rose  up  in  their 
midst,  till  at  length  Castor  saw  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  large  colony  of  anchorets  who  had 
left  this  world  to  make  their  salvation  in  the 
next  more  secure.  After  governing  them  for 
many  years  in  peace  and  fervor,  he  died  the 
death  of  the  just  on  the  I3th  of  February, 

389- 

It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  during 
his  residence  in  the  solitude  of  Cardon  a  ship 
laden  with  salt  was  passing  up  the  Moselle. 
The  Saint  asked  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to 
give  him  a  little  ;  but  he  sternly  refused,  and 
passed  on.  Soon  after  this  a  storm  arose  on 
the  river ;  the  vessel  was  tossed  about  by  the 
winds  and  several  times  appeared  to  be  on 
the  point  of  sinking.  The  men  on  board 
implored  their  commander  to  give  a  little 
of  the  salt  to  the  man  of  God,  for  they  at- 
tributed their  present  'danger  to  his  having 
refused  so  humble  a  request.  They  made 
signs  to  the  Saint  that  if  he  would  pray  for 
their  deliverance  they  would  give  him  what 
he  asked.  Whereupon  Castor  made  the  Sign 

order  to  enter  the  religious  state,  and  founded  two 
monasteries,  dividing  their  worldly  goods  to  this  end. 
Their  daughter  also  embraced  the  religious  life  with 
her  mother.  The  abbey  of  St.  Castor  received  from 
the  celebrated  Cassian,  Abbot  of  Marseilles,  the  Rule 
that  was  followed  by  the  pious  solitaries  of  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  After  some  yea.s  St.  Castor  was  raised 
to  the  Episcopal  See  of  Apt  by  the  votes  of  the  clergy 
and  laity.  He  departed  for  heaven  in  519.  His 
Feast  is  kept  on  the  2ist  of  September. 


of  the  Cross  over  the  waters  of  the  river,  and 
immediately  a  great  calm  ensued.  Many 
other  wonderful  works  did  God  perform  by 
the  hands  of  His  servant  during  his  life  and 
after  his  death. 

His  relics,  which  had  for  many  years  rested 
unknown  in  the  solitude  of  Cardon,  were 
discovered  by  St.  Weomade,  Archbishop  of 
Treves.  A  holy  priest  named  Martin  had  a 
vision  in  which  St.  Castor  appeared  to  him 
and  told  him  that  God  desired  them  to  be 
removed  to  a  more  honorable  place.  After 
three  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  St.  Weomade 
went  iri  procession  to  the  place  indicated, 
and,  finding  the  relics,  placed  them  in  a  rich 
shrine  and  translated  them  with  great  pomp 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Paulinus,  where  many 
miracles  were  performed.  Afterwards  part 
of  these  relics  were  transferred  to  Coblentz 
and  placed  in  a  church  that  had  been  newly 
constructed  ;  and  the  people  of  that  city  have 
ever  since  looked  on  St.  Castor  as  their  pa- 
tron and  special  protector. 


The   Persecution   in   Western   Tonquin.— 
Letter  of  a  Missionary. 


Trans/ated  for  The  "Ave  Maria"  from  " Les  Mis- 
sions Catholiques ." 

AFTER  the  capture  of  Son  Tay,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Anam,  indignant  at  what  it  consid- 
ers as  the  enslavement  of  the  country  to  France, 
secretly  gave  orders  to  the  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Tonquin  not  occupied  by  the  French  to 
massacre  the  Christians.  * 

The  governor  of  the  province  of  Thanh  Hoa, 
a  cunning  and  prudent  man,  simply  let  things 
take  their  course;  but  the  fourth  mandarin  of  the 
province  put  himself  at  the  head  of  bands  of  per- 
secutors, and  showed  that  he  was  animated  by  a 
'real  spirit  of  fury  in  his  work  of  destruction. 

The  scenes  of  horror  began  at  Christmas,  on 
which  day  two  Christian  settlements  were  ravaged ; 
but  it  was  after  January  the  ist  that  most  havoc 
was  made.  On  that  day  Father  Hoe,  an  Anamite 
priest,  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Nhanlo,  situated  on 
the  river  Ma,  after  having  celebrated  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  learned  that  the  soldiers  of 
the  mandarins  were  coming,  and,  knowing  that 
their  designs  were  principally  directed  against  his 
person,  tried  to  save  his  life  by  flight.  He  went 
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down  to  the  river  with  seven  catechists  or  servants, 
intending  to  cross  over  to  the  other  side.  In  the 
boat  were  also  two  Christians,  who  were  to  row 
the  party  across.  But  hardly  had  Father  Hoe 
taken  his  place  when  the  satellites  came  rushing 
up.  The  two  rowers  were  at  once  decapitated ; 
then  the  satellites  seized  upon  the  priest,  bound 
him.  and  carried  him  to  the  village,  where  they 
cut  off  his  head  in  the  middle  of  the  market-place. 
Afterwards  they  took  the  body,  carried  it  into  the 
church,  and  tied  it  to  a  column ;  next  they  brought 
in  all  the  neophytes  on  whom  they  could  lay  hands, 
fastened  them  also  to  pillars,  gathered  together  a 
large  quantity  of  combustibles,  and  set  fire  to  the 
building.  It  was  a  fearful  sight.  The  cries  of  the 
poor  Christians  thus  burned  alive  were  pitiful  to 
hear.  The  soldiers  encircled  the  church  with  their 
lances,  ready  to  pre\ent  the  escape  of  any  of  their 
victims  The  number  that  perished  in  this  hor- 
rible execution  is  not  yet  known.  The  entire 
parish  was  laid  waste.  The  vicar,  named  Binh, 
also  a  native  of  Anam,  who  was  giving  a  mission 
in  a  neighboring  village,  escaped 

Two  other  parishes  were  also  ravaged,  and  great 
numbers  of  Christians  slaughtered;  the  Anamite 
priests  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  or  hid  in  the 
forests,  where  they  remained  for  several  days  with- 
out food.  In  another  parish,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Christians  were  put  to  death.  Finally,  two 
other  Christian  settlements  have  suffered  much, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  state  the  losses. 

The  mandarins  have  not  confined  their  bloody 
work  to  the  province  of  Thanh  Hoa.  Knowing 
that  there  were  missionaries  and  some  Christians 
amongst  the  savages  of  Laos,  they  sent  bands  in 
that  direction.  In  the  first  district  where  these 
bands  came,  three  missionaries  fled  before  them. 
One  of  them,  Father  Pinabtl,  passed  six  days  in 
the  woods,  living  on  roots.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who 
inflicted  all  kinds  of  outrages  on  him.  Around 
his  neck  they  hung  a  large  cangue,  made  of  two 
trees,  and  in  this  plight  they  delivered  him  up  to 
the  governor  of  the  province. 
.  Just  at  this  time  a  change,  at  least  temporary, 
took  place  in  the  policy  of  the  Government.  M. 
Tricou  had  presented  himself  at  the  court  of  Hue 
to  have  the  treaty  of  August  the  25th  recognized 
by  the  new  king,  Kien  Phuoc.  When  the  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  whose  astuteness  is  only  equalled 
by  his  hatred  of  France  and  of  the  Christian  name, 
learned  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  diplomat,  he 
feared  that  the  orders  previously  given  in  regard 
to  the  Christians,  and  the  consequent  massacres, 


might  compromise  him  and  his  Government,  and, 
as  it  appears,  he  at  once  disavowed  those  or<i<  r>, 
and  probably  countermanded  them. 

The  Governor  of  Thanh  Ho.i  received  his  in- 
structions from  the  court  just  when  Father  i'inabel 
was  delivered  up  to  him  with  his  glorious  insignia 
of  confessor  of  the  faith.  This  saved  our  confretf, 
whose  name,  but  for  this  intervention  of  Provi- 
dence, would  have  been  added  to  the  long  li>t  of 
the  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions who  have  shed  their  blood  for  the  faith  in 
Anam. 

Catholic  Notes 

The  series  of  spirited  resolutions  drawn  up  by 
Prof.  William  Hoynes,  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  unanimously  adopted  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  members  of  its  Faculty  anent  the 
arbitrary  and  unlawful  action  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment in  confiscating  the  property  of  the 
Propaganda,  have  been  widely  published  by  the 
Catholic  and  secular  press  of  the  United  States. 
Together  with  a  letter  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
McCloskey,  and  circulars  of  some  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishops,  they  have  had  the  effect  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  many  persons  to  the  extent  of  the  robbery, 
and  of  rousing  apathetic  Catholics  to  a  sense  of 
duty.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  Catholics 
had  been  more  persevering,  more  vehement,  and 
more  united  in  crying,  "  Stop,  thief!  "  the  Italian 
Government  would  long  since  have  been  arrested 
in  its  career  of  spoliation.  We  ought  to  be  con- 
vinced that  an  injury  to  the  head  of  the  Chun  h 
is  an  injury  to  its  members.  Catholics  should  not 
be  indifferent  to  the  wrongs  endured  by  their 
brethren  in  the  faith,  no  matter  where.  . 

The  Government  of  Italy  has  signified  its  in- 
tention not  to  seize  the  property  of  the  American 
College,  because  our  Minister  in  Rome,  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  has 
entered  a  protest.  So  far  so  good  Now  let  Cath- 
olics throughout  the  world  demand,  through  their 
several  Governments,  the  immediate  restoration 
of  the  tntire  Propaganda.  It  is  the  projxrty  of 
Christendom  The  College  of  the  Propaganda 
was  founded  by  Pope  Urban  VIII  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  missionaries  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  infidel  countries.  Its  library,  it>  mu- 
seum, and  its  polyglot  printing  office  are  of  uni- 
versal proprietorship.  It  is  an  institution  that 
has  done  more  for  the  civilization  and  <  hristian- 
ization  of  pagan  lands  than  we  can  ever  know 
in  this  world.  The  special  claims  which  the  Prop- 
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aganda  has  on  the  gratitude  of  Catholics  in  this 
country  are  well  set  forth  by  Dr.  Shea  in  a  learned 
communication  which  lately  appeared  in  a  Wash- 
ington paper.  Let  American  Catholics  prove 
their  gratitude  and  their  solicitude  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a  work  as  universal  in  its  purpose  as  it 
is  beneficial  in  its  results. 


The  /.  C.  B.  U.  Journal  is  of  opinion  that 
George  Washington  died  a  Catholic,  and  some  of 
its  reasons  for  thinking  so  are  certainly  strong : 
"  i.  He  merited  it  by  his  virtues.  2.  He  had  the 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  the  Journal  has 
fully  set  forth.  3.  He  was  acquainted  with  Cath- 
olics, had  visited  Catholic  churches  and  con- 
tributed to  their  erection.  4.  Juba,  his  servant, 
declared  that  Washington,  'befo  he  eat,  do  dis 
way '  (making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross) ;  '  I  dunno 
what  he  mean,  but  he  always  do  it."  5.  Rev. 
Francis  Neale  was  called  from  Piscataway,  across 
the  Potomac,  and  stayed  with  General  Washing- 
ton four  hours  before  he  died." 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  last  statement 
verified.  We  remember  to  have  heard  from  a 
venerable  member  of  the  Society  that  there  was 
a  tradition  among  the  early  Jesuits  of  Maryland 
that  Washington  was  received  into  the  Church 
before  his  death.  Benson  J.  Lossing,  the  popu- 
lar American  historian,  maintains  that  "there 
was  no  clergyman  of  any  kind  at  Mount  Vernon 
during  Washington's  last  illness  or  at  his  death  "  ; 
but  Lossing  may  be  mistaken,  as  Parkman  and 
Prescott  and  Bancroft  are  in  many  instances.  A 
priest  may  have  been  at  Mount  Vernon  shortly 
before  Washington's  death.  In  those  days  priests 
were  few,  and  at  the  final  moment  none  may  have 
been  in  the  vicinity. 

Our  readers  will  remember  Father  Lambing's 
interesting  article  on  "Washington's  Devotion  to 
Mary  Immaculate,"  published  last  summer.  It 
would  be  more  of  a  gratification  than  a  surprise  to 
us  if  the  Journal  should  succeed  in  establishing  its 
point.  Many  eminent  men  have  died  Catholics — 
Horace  Greeley,  Thaddeus  Stephens,  Walker  the 
lexicographer,  and  Stephen  Douglas,  for  instance 
— of  whose  conversion  very  little  has  been  said. 

The  following  item,  from  the  Magazine  of 
American  History,  is  of  interest,  and  bears  on  the 
subject : 

"James  Washington,  brother  of  Gen.  Washington's 
great  grandfather  John,  went  to  Holland  in  1650,  the 
year  his  brother  came  to  America.  He  settled  in 
Rotterdam.  His  descendants  in  Holland  are  all 
Catholics,  and  are  named  Washington." 


The  /.  C.  B.  U.  Journal  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  important  services  which  it  has  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  American  Catholic  History. 


The  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  is  worthy  of  general  imitation. 
The  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  begin  the  day  by  as- 
sisting at  Solemn  High  Mass,  in  a  body  and  in 
uniform,  at  Saint  Patrick's  Church,  at  which  a 
panegyric  of  the  glorious  Apostle  of  Ireland  is 
preached.  An  edifying  circumstance  connected 
with  the  parade  which  follows  is  the  fact  that  all  the 
foundling  and  orphan  asylums  of  the  city  are  taken 
in  the  line  of  march  and  an  alms  contributed  by 
every  man  in  the  procession.  St.  Patrick's  is  thus 
made  a  red-letter  day  in  the  calendar  of  the  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  city.  The  parade  closes 
with  a  review  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  officials,  at  the  White  House. 


Still  another  diocese  has  been  erected  in  the 
United  States — the  diocese  of  Helena,  comprising 
the  entire  territory  of  Montana  Bishop  Blondel, 
formerly  of  Vancouver  Island,  has  been  named 
first  Bishop.  -r 

The  desolate  mission  of  Central  Africa  has 
found  an  able  and  zealous  advocate  in  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Toner,  a  well-known  American  priest 
whom  ill  health  compels  to  reside  abroad.  He  is 
engaged  in  delivering  a  course  of  charity  sermons 
in  the  Church  della  Vittoria  a  Chiaia,  Naples, 
which  we  are  happy  to  hear  is  numerously  at- 
tended by  the  English-speaking  community  in 
and  around  the  city.  Generous  alms  have  been 
pouring  in,  and  the  good  Father's  hearers  are  loud 
in  praise  of  his  eloquence  and  zeal.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Naples  has  appointed  Father  Toner 
English  confessor,  and  Cardinal  di  Canossa  has 
sent  him  a  beautiful  letter  blessing  him  for  his 
charity,  and  encouraging  him  to  continue,  as  far 
as  health  will  permit,  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
suffering  mission  of  Central  Africa,  of  which  his 
Eminence  is  the  zealous  protector. 

Probably  to  a  great  number  of  English  people  the 
pretty  Welsh  custom  of  "flowering  the  graves"  on 
Palm  Sunday  is  entirely  unknown  ;  what  the  origin 
of  this  beautiful  custom  is  we  know  not.  On  the  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday  the  churchyard 
presents  a  busy  scene, — women  washing  and  scrub- 
bing the  tombs  and  headstones,  men  trimming  the 
grass  and  shrubs.  When  Easter  is  late,  and  flowers 
consequently  numerous,  the  whole  churchyard  seems, 
as  we  enter  on  Palm  Sunday,  to  be  one  mass  of  blos- 
som and  color ;  and  on  looking  closer  we  find  some 
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IT. illy  beautiful  designs,  such  as  "  No  cross,  no  crown." 
-  the  letters  "  No  "  being  made  in  moss,  and  a  cross 
and  crown  being  cut  out  in  cardboard  and  then  cov- 
ered with  primroses.  Another  which  caught  my  eye 
was  a  tomb  consisting  of  a  gray  stone  cross  standing 
en  seven  or  eight  steps  ;  each  step  was  covered  with 
moss,  and  in  the  moss  was  placed  first  a  root  of 
maiden-hair  spleenwort,  then  a  bunch  of  violets,  then 
a  root  of  maiden  hair  spleenwort,  then  a  bunch  of 
primroses,  and  so  on  around  each  step ;  the  cross 
being  wreathed  with  some  of  the  same  flowers  and 
ferns.  The  effect  was  prettier  than  can  be  imagined 
from  my  description.  It  is  not  unusual  in  Wales,  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  for  people  to  travel  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  to  flower  the  graves  of  their  friends  and 
relations. — Home  Journal. 

The  custom  is  a  relict  of  the  good  old  Catholic 
limes  when  faith  was  fervent  and  hearts  were  pure, 
—  before  the  blighting  chill  of  Protestantism 
swept  across  the  face  of  Europe.  May  not  the 
survival  of  such  a  custom,  with  its  cross  and  its 
crown,  bring  a  gleam  of  hope  for  the  conversion 
of  Wales,  the  land  that  gave  a  St.  Asaph,  a  St. 
Winefrid,  and  a  St.  Beuno,  with  many  others,  to 
the  Catalogue  of  Saints  ! 

Sydney  Breeze,  late  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  in  a  work  entitled  "The  Early 
History  of  Illinois,"  just  published  by  E.  B. 
Myers  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  pays  the  following  trib- 
ute to  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Judge  Breeze's  work 
traces  the  history  of  the  State  from  its  discovery 
by  the  French  in  1673  until  its  cession  to  Great 
Britain  in  i  763,  and  includes  the  narrative  of  Mar- 
quette's  discovery  of  the  Mississippi.  Although 
not  free  from  statements  to  which  Catholic  readers 
will  take  exception,  the  volume  is  full  of  interest : 

"  With  no  weapons  but  the  crucifix  and  the  breviary, 
with  no  aids  but  the  faithful  compass  and  their  savage 
guides,  with  no  hopes  to  cheer  them  in  which  the 
world  bore  part,  prompted  alone  by  religious  enthusi- 
asm, did  they  wander  upon  those  then  unknown  seas, 
and  gladly  meet  all  the  dangers  which  beset  them. 
Like  others  of  their  order,  whom  neither  polar  snows 
nor  tropical  suns  could  terrify,  whose  torches  had 
illuminated  the  plains  of  India  and  the  icy  Labrador, 
.these  devoted  men  sought  to  display  their  little  tapers 
in  those  dark  and  dreary  regions ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  period  at  which  they  attempted  it  we  are  at 
a  loss  which  to  admire  the  most,  the  courage  and 
perseverance  they  manifested,  or  the  religious  ardor 
which  animated  them  in  the  enterprise." 


It  is  said  that  the  only  authentic  manuscript  by 
Raphael  known  to  the  world  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Musrum.  It  is  that  of  his  sonnet,  which 
will  shortly  be  published  in  fac  simile  in  London. 


It  is  written  on  a  sheet  containing  sketches  for 
some  of  the  figures  in  "Theology,"  painted  in 
the  Vatican  about  the  year  1508-9. 

Father  Stephen,  the  famous  Indian  missionary, 
has  had  a  life  full  of  romance  and  adventure.  For 
a  long  time  "Sitting  Bull,"  the  great  Sioux  chief, 
was  under  his  charge.  He  was  a  classmate  of  the 
Abbe  Liszt,  the  renowned  composer.  He  served 
through  the  war,  and  was  the  companion  and 
friend  of  the  heroic  "  Pap  Thomas."  He  is  the 
trusted  counsellor  of  all  the  Northwestern  Ind- 
ians, and  is  said  to  have  more  influence  over 
them  than  any  other  white  man. — Catholic  Times. 

We  have  lately  had  many  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining some  of  the  various  excellent  productions 
of  Mr.  Philip  A.  Kemper — of  Dayton,  Ohio— in 
the  religious  picture  line.  Mr.  Kemper  is  not  only 
a  man  of  fine  artistic  taste,  but  an  enthusiast  in  this 
branch  of  his  business  to  devote  the  time  and 
thought  necessarily  required  for  the  composition 
and  selection  of  the  handsome  variety  of  pictures 
constantly  issuing  from  his  establishment.  They 
run  into  hundreds  of  styles,  including  pious  pict- 
ures suitable  for  prayer-books  and  other  purposes 
for  which  small  pictures  are  needed,  Easter  Cards, 
Christmas  Cards,  Communion  Cards,  etc.,  etc. 
Mr.  Kemper  is  constantly  exploring  the  principal 
cities  of  Euro pe  for  the  best  productions  in  the 
religious  pictorial  art  of  the  smaller  sizes, — large 
pictures  he  does  not  keep, — adding  his  own  ideas, 
together  with  those  of  the  Church  and  the  saints, 
for  their  general  improvement.  Paris  furnishes  him 
with  the  pictorial  part,  one  of  the  cities  of  Ger- 
many the  foundation  or  lace,  and  Berlin  or  Leipzig 
the  ornamental  cover.  When  we  add  that  the  work 
is  done  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam — in  a  Christian 
apostolic  spirit — we  need  not  wonder  at  the  ex- 
cellence of  Mr.  Kemper's  productions.  He  has 
completed  sets  of  Easter  Cards,  72  designs  in  all, 
and  varying  in  price  from  20  to  56  cents  a  dozen. 
These  cards  are  beajtiful  and  they  are  Catholic. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  C.  Bigelow,  which  occurred  last  week  in 
Detroit ;  also  of  the  demise  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Carroll,  a  young  priest  of  the  archdiocese  of  Chi- 
cago, who  breathed  his  last  in  Ireland,  whither 
he  had  gone  in  search  of  health. 

The  Catholic  Columbian  announces  the  death, 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  of  the  Rev. 
George  Ahrens,  a  most  worthy  and  efficient  priest 
of  the  diocese  of  Columbus.  "A  tea.  her,  he  prac- 
tised wi.at  he  taught :  seeking  always  to  walk  up- 
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rightly  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  disagreea- 
ble or  otherwise,  he  stood  before  the  world  the 
model  and  embodiment  of  every  Christian  virtue. ' ' 

The  Catholic,  of  Pittsburgh,  chronicles  the 
death  of  still  another  priest— the  Rev.  John  Stil- 
lerich,  who  had  been  on  the  missions  of  the  diocese 
for  over  twenty  years. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


New  Publications. 


LIFE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  OF  SOLANUS,  Apostle  of 
Peru.  By  a  Priest  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
Province  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Cum  Permissu  Su- 
pcriorum.  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  Published  by  B.  Herder, 
1 7  South  Fifth  St.  1 883. 

St.  Francis  Solano  was  one  of  those  vessels  of 
election  chosen  to  work  in  the  Lord's  vineyard 
in  a  considerable  part  of  South  America,  both 
amongst  the  native  pagans  and  amongst  dissolute 
Christians  of  his  own  nationality.  As  St.  Francis 
Xavier  in  the  East  Indies  was  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  tongues  and  the  power  of  performing  the 
most  stupendous  miracles,  we  find  that  St  Francis 
Solano  was  similarly  gifted  in  the  West,  in  order 
to  enable  him  the  more  efficaciously  to  labor  in 
the  work  of  saving  souls.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  works  which  he  performed  for  the  glory  of 
God,  we  cannot  help  admiring  his  childlike  sim- 
plicity— a  characteristic  of  all  the  saints.  It  is 
related  that  on  a  Christinas  eve  Father  Solano 
found  a  great  concourse  of  people  in  the  church 
to  honor  the  mystery  of  the  coming  day.  He 
could  not  refrain  from  making  them  an  earnest  ex- 
hortation to  "  rejoice  in  the  Lord,"  and  to  rejoice 
always.  Then  taking  his  violin,  an  instrument 
on  which  he  was  quite  proficient,  and,  though  it 
had  only  two  strings  left,  he  played  hymns  of 
thanksgiving,  in  which  the  people  joined  with  all 
their  hearts.  This  incident  is  very  simple,  but 
the  wonderful  part  of  it  is  that  even  to  the  present 
day  it  is  remembered  amongst  those  people,  hav- 
ing been  handed  down  by  them  from  father  to 
son  ;  thus  proving  that  things,  no  matter  how 
insignificant  they  may  be  in  themselves,  when 
done  with  a  heart  full  of  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  sink  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the  witnesses. 
The  English  of  the  present  biography  of  the 
Saint  might  be  better  than  it  is,  and  in  the  first 
few  chapters  there  is,  perhaps,  too  great  a  tend- 
ency to  moralize;  however,  the  reader  soon  loses 
sight  of  these  slight  blemishes  in  the  interest  of 
the  events  related.  The  book  contains  132  pages, 
and  costs  but  60  cents. 


youth's  Department. 


Why  the  Rose  is  Red. 


BEFORE  Good  Friday,  dear,  I've  heard  it  said, 
The  rose  was  white :  no  red  rose  grew  as  now ; 
But  when  the  thorns  pierced  our  dear  Lord's 

white  Brow, 
A  drop  fell  on  it, — and  the  rose  is  red. 


The  Heiress  of  Hohenbourg. 


BY   ELIZA    ALLEN    STARR. 


most  joyful  expectation  hushed 
the  Castle  of  Hohenbourg,  in 
Alsace.  There  was  no  song 
fjffifc  of  minstrels  in  the  great  hall, 
no  piping  of  shepherd  flutes  along 
the  mountain-side.  The  hounds 
were  fast  in  their  leashes^- and  no 
huntsman  blew  his  horn.  It  was  a 
hush  of  joyful  expectation,  but  the  joy  was 
mingled  with  a  strange  awe  ;  for  who  knew 
if  the  Lady  Berswinde,  living  herself,  would 
give  a  living  child  to  her  lord,  or  if  the  heir 
of  the  Duke  of  Alsace  would  be  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  ?  Many  were  the  prayers  that 
went  up  from  the  inmates  of  the  hushed 
castle,  for  the  Lady  Berswinde  was  most 
pious,  gentle,  and  dearly  beloved  by  all  her 
people.  The  Duke  himself  was  honest  and 
brave,  and,  moreover,  pious  after  his  rough 
fashion  ;  but  he  had  been  known  to  give  way 
to  fits  of  terrible  anger,  and  everyone  fled 
from  him  at  such  times  but  the  Lady  Bers- 
winde. Although  married  many  years,  this 
was  the  first  child  promised  to  the  noble 
pair,  and  every  one  knew  that  the  Duke's 
heart  was  set  upon  a  son.  "  What  if  it  should 
be  a  daughter  ? "  asked  some  one,  under 
breath,  very  far  from  the  chamber  of  the  Lady 
Berswinde.  The  only  answer  was  the  laying 
of  a  finger  on  the  lip,  as  if  no  one  could  speak 
safely  of  such  a  possibility. 

But  if  the  retainers  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Alsace  were  thus  held  in  awe,  what  shall  we 
say  of  Adalric  himself?  Descended  in  a 
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noble  line  from  Erchinoald,  the  master  or 
mayor  of  the  palace  under  King  Clovis  II, 
his  mother,  Hultrude,  was  the  daughter  of 
Sigismond,  King  of  Bourgogne;  and  his 
pious  wife,  Berswinde,  was  the  niece  of  the 
Bishop  of  Autun,  Saint  Leger.  It  was  not 
merely  the  joy  of  a  father  in  a  son  which 
Adalric  anticipated,  but  the  pride  of  a  father 
in  one  who  would  transmit  the  glory  of  his 
race  to  future  generations ;  and  thus  it  came 
that  only  the  heel  of  the  haughty  Duke,  im- 
patiently pacing  the  dim  corridors,  broke  the 
stillness  of  his  castle.  At  last  the  summons 
came,  and  Adalric  hastened  to  welcome  the 
little  one  for  whom  he  had  entreated  God  by 
so  many  prayers,  joined  to  those  of  the  Lady 
Berswinde,  to  find — not  a  son,  but  a  daugh- 
ter, and  a  daughter  to  whom  the  sunlight 
could  bring  no  joy,  for  the  little  girl  was 
blind! 

There  had  been  terrible  storms  of  passion 
within  the  Castle  of  Hohenbourg,  which  the 
voice  of  the  Lady  Berswinde  alone  had  been 
able  to  quell ;  but  now  even  her  voice  of 
entreaty,  of  worshipful  remindal  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God,  failed  to  moderate,  still  less 
calm,  the  tumult.  The  child  in  its  nurse's 
arms  was  declared,  not  a  blessing,  but  a  mal- 
ediction upon  the  house  of  Hohenbourg ;  a 
disgrace  to  its  noble  line,  to  be  cast  forth  as 
a  thing  accursed,  utterly  disowned  !  There 
was  not  a  peasant  in  all  the  cabins  of  the  forest 
of  Hohenbourg  who  did  not  shudder  as  he 
heard  the  story  from  the  horrified  inmates  of 
the  castle.  Although  a  passionate  man,  the 
Duke  was  a  Christian,  and  often  and  often  he 
had  been  the  edification  of  his  household, 
vassals,  and  peasantry ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  this  so  utterly  unnatural,  so  like  a 
pagan,  as  these  poor  peasants  said,  that  they 
could  only  shudder  at  the  act  itself  and  the 
punishment  which,  they  declared,  it  was  sure 
to  bring  upon  the  castle. 

As  to  the  Lady  Berswinde,  she  bowed  be- 
fore the  storm.  With  all  the  fondness  of  a 
mother  for  her  first-born,  she  clung  to  this 
little  babe;  and  to  this  maternal  instinct, 
heightened  and  ennobled  by  her  Christian 
faith,  was  added  a  still  tenderer  sentiment — 
that  of  compassion  for  her  blind  infant. 


How  gladly  would  she  have  died  to  win 
sight  for  her  child  !  But  as  this  could  not  be, 
she  would  cheat  blindness  of  its  horrors,  of 
its  deprivations.  She  would  open  to  the 
mental  eyes  of  her  child  a  world  without  sin, 
without  sorrow,  a  very  heaven  upon  earth. 
All  this  had  flashed  through  the  mind  of 
Berswinde,  but  she  made  not  one  expostu- 
lation, made  no  outcry.  She  did  not  even 
wait  for  the  rash  Duke  to  do  something  more 
dreadful  still ;  but  giving  her  precious  child, 
her  only  one,  to  the  faithful  nurse  provided 
for  it,  charged  her  to  leave  the  castle  imme- 
diately, and  by  means  which  would  be  put 
at  her  command  take  the  child,  secretly,  to 
some  far-away  province;  thence,  should  it  be 
necessary,  to  a  place  which  would  be  made 
known  to  her.  By  degrees  Adalric  regained 
his  composure ;  he  seemed,  indeed,  to  have 
forgotten  the  child.  On  the  face  of  Bers- 
winde there  was,  if  possible,  a  gentler,  holier 
peace  than  ever,  or  so  the  attendants  at  the 
castle,  the  peasantry,  and  the  poor  whom  she 
visited,  imagined ;  but  she  never  alluded  to 
the  child  any  more  than  the  Duke  himself. 
Once  a  rumor  came  to  the  castle,  by  the 
mouth  of  a  stranger,  concerning  a  blind  child 
in  the  care  of  a  peasant  woman,  of  such  won- 
derful beauty,  of  such  noble  and  gracious 
ways,  that  every  one  believed  the  child  to 
have  been  stolen.  When  the  inmates  of  the 
castle  heard  this,  and  inquired  concerning 
the  age  of  the  child,  they  believed  it  to  be  the 
one  cast  out  by  Duke  Adalric  from  his  house 
and  his  protection.  No  sooner  did  the  rumor 
come  to  the  ears  of  Berswinde  than  she  sent 
a  faithful  messenger  to  convey  the  little  one 
with  her  nurse  to  her  aunl,  the  Abbess  of 
Baume,  in  Bourgogne.  There,  she  knew, 
her  child  could  live  secure  from  all  harm  to 
soul  or  body,  and  would  be  instructed  in 
everything  necessary  for  her  happiness.  The 
abbess  received  the  little  outcast  with  tears 
of  joy,  as  indeed  did  all  the  nuns.  She  be- 
came the  darling  of  the  convent,  growing  in 
beauty,  in  gentleness,  piety  and  knowledge 
as  few  had  grown  even  under  their  fostering 
care.  The  love  of  God,  the  joys  of  heaven, 
were  always  before  the  eyes  of  her  mind,  and 
so  far  from  desiring  to  see  the  fleeting  beau- 
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ties  of  this  world  she  aspired  to  everlasting 
joys  and  a  beauty  which  is  eternal.  In  this 
extraordinary  happiness  she  had  lived  with 
the  good  abbess  to  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
when  God  manifested  His  love  towards  her 
in  a  way  peculiar  to  Himself. 

One  day  the  holy  Bishop  of  Ratisbonne, 
St.  Erhard,  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  was  told 
to  go  to  the  monastery  of  Baume,  where  he 
would  find  a  young  servant  of  the  Lord, 
blind  from  her  birth  ;  that  he  should  baptize 
her,  give  her  the  name  of  Odilia,  or  "  Child 
of  Light,"  and  at  the  moment  of  baptism  she 
would  receive  her  sight. ,  The  holy  Bishop 
did  not  put  off  the  long  journey,  only  instead 
of  going  directly  to  the  convent  he  went  a 
little  out  of  his  way  to  visit  his  brother  Hi- 
dulphe,  who  was  leading  an  angelic  life  in  the 
monastery  of  Moyen  Moutier,  after  having 
resigned  his  dignity  as  Bishop  of  Treves. 
When  Erhard  told  his  brother  the  object  of 
the  journey,  Hidulphe  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  go  with  him,  and  together  they  travelled 
to  the  convent  of  Baume.  On  arriving  there 
they  found  everything  as  Erhard  had  been 
told  in  the  vision ;  moreover,  they  found  the 
blind  daughter  of  Adalric  perfectly  instructed 
in  her  religion.  Without  delay  they  pro- 
ceeded to  baptize  her.  It  was  then  the  custom 
to  immerse  the  person  to  be  baptized,  and  as 
Hidulphe  raised  her  from  the  water,  Erhard 
touched  her  sightless  eyes  with  holy  chrism, 
saying :  "  In  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ  be 
enlightened,  O  eyes  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  eyes  of  the  soul !"  and  while  he  spoke  a 
ray  of  joyful  intelligence  flashed  from  her 
eyes,  and  for  the  first  time  she  saw  the  light 
of  this  world  and  the  faces  of  friends.  Her 
new  name  Odilia  (child  of  light,  or  God  is  thy 
sun)  was  to  be  a  perpetual  remindal  of  God's 
goodness,  and  everyone  around  her  broke 
forth  in  exclamations  of  joy. 

But  what  of  Hohenbourg,  Duke  Adalric, 
and  the  Lady  Berswinde  ?  What  of  that  j  us- 
tice  of  God  for  which  men  look  when  the 
sins  of  their  neighbors  are  concerned  ?  In- 
stead of  misfortunes,  it  seemed  as  if  the  house 
of  Hohenbourg  never  had  been  so  blessed 
as  since  the  casting  forth  of  the  little  blind 
infant !  Four  sons  and  a  second  daughter 


had  been  given  to  Adalric  and  Berswinde, 
and  joy  reigned  through  the  castle.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  such  blessings,  seemingly  so 
little  deserved,  that  Hidulphe  found  Adalric 
when  he  came  to  tell  him  of  the  miracle 
wrought  upon  his  little  daughter  through 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  The  Duke  was 
enchanted  with  the  story  told  him  by  the 
holy  man.  A  load  was  taken  from  his  mind, 
no  doubt,  as  to  the  effect  of  his  cruelty, 
still  he  did  not  recall  his  child.  Perhaps  it 
was  shame — the  dread  of  meeting  this  inno- 
cent girl — of  the  reproach  he  imagined  she 
would  be  to  him  always.  But  the  good 
abbess  allowed  Odilia  to  write  to  one  of  her 
four  brothers  who  was  most  gentle  in  his 
disposition,  and  this  was  the  third  son,  Hugh. 
His  noble  heart  was  deeply  touched  by  the 
holy  life  of  his  sister,  and  he  resolved  to 
bring  her  into  his  father's  presence,  certain 
that  he  could  never  resist  her  sweetness.  One 
day,  as  he  walked  with  his  father  on  the  high 
terrace,  they  saw  a  party  approaching.  "  Who 
can  it  be?"  asked  the  Duke. 

"Odilia,"  replied  Hugh,  "whom  I  have 
sent  for,  that  you  may  receive  her  among 
your  children." 

"Insolent  boy!"  shouted  Adalric,  and 
struck  Hugh  in  the  height  of  his  wrath. 

But  the  blow  had  vented  his  passion,  and, 
instantly  calming  himself,  he  met  his  daugh- 
ter, who  cast  herself  at  his  feet,  kissed  his 
hands,  until  nature  returned  to  that  stubborn 
heart,  and  he  embraced  her,  presented  her 
to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  made  her 
his  own  child  once  more ;  but  it  was  Bers- 
winde who  reverently  kissed  the  eyes  of  her 
holy  child,  through  which  had  come  such 
wonderful  sanctification,  xsuch  a  miraculous 
grace ! 

As  if  this  Duke  of  Alsace  could  do  nothing 
in  moderation,  Odilia  at  once  became  the  joy 
of  his  life.  Nothing  was  too  much  for  him 
to  lavish  upon  her,  and  her  example  in  the 
castle  was  one  that  touched  all  hearts.  Her 
charity  to  the  poor,  her  compassion  for  the 
suffering,  her  simplicity,  cheerfulness,  brought 
a  heaven  to  Hohenbourg  and  its  inmates.  It 
was  under  the  flush  of  this  exaltation  that 
Adalric  proposed  a  grand  marriage  for  his 
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daughter,  with  a  dowry  such  as  even  Adalric 
might  have  hesitated  to  give,  so  anxious  was 
he  to  make  reparation  for  his  cruelty  to  her 
blind  infancy.  Now  it  was  that  the  Castle  of 
Hohenbourg  could  not  hold  this  flower  of 
the  cloister,  this  maiden  whose  motto  was, 
"God  is  my  sun!"  There  was  no  time  for 
hesitation.  She  knew  her  father,  and  that 
in  flight  alone  was  her  safety.  In  vain  the 
Duke  sought  her  on  foot  and  on  horse,  until, 
overcome  by  the  graces  brought  to  him  by 
her  prayers,  he  published  through  all  his 
dominions  that  if  she  would  return  to  Ho- 
henbourg she  should  be  free  to  choose  her 
own  manner  of  life.  This  was  in  the  year 
680.  The  Duke  was  true  to  his  word,  and 
when  she  told  him  that  she  wished  to  estab- 
lish a  house  for  nuns  in  Alsace,  he  gave  her 
all  and  more  than  she  could  ask.  So  mag- 
nificent, indeed,  were  his  endowments,  that 
Frederic  Barbarossa  gave  the  name  of  "Prin- 
cesses of  the  Holy  Empire"  to  the  abbesses 
of  the  monastery  founded  by  our  Odilia  and 
endowed  by  Duke  Adalric. 

It  was  thus  that  the  solitude  of  Hohen- 
bourg, the  mountain  summit  crowned  by  its 
castle,  was  sanctified  by  Odilia.  Two  chapels 
and  three  oratories  were  needed  for  the  com- 
munity which  gathered  around  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Alsace ;  yet  none  of  this  troop 
of  noble  virgins  could  equal  her  in  sweetness, 
in  gentleness,  and  in  austerities.  Her  only 
bed  was  a  bear's  skin  thrown  upon  the  floor 
of  her  cell ;  her  only  food  was  bread  made 
of  barley,  and  peas  or  beans ;  her  only  drink, 
water.  It  was  thus,  too,  that  the  fierce  natures 
of  the  nobles  of  that  rough  age  were  sub- 
dued, truly  Christianized.  The  heroic  sub- 
mission of  a  Berswinde,  the  oblation  of  a  life 
like  Odilia's,  of  which  God  alone  was  the 
sun,  turned  the  justice  of  God  to  a  benedic- 
tion upon  her  race  and  her  people. 

In  the  fulness  of  merits  won  by  a  long 
life  of  virtue,  Odilia  saw  herself  near  her  end. 
On  the  1 3th  of  December,  720,  the  Feast  of 
Saint  Lucy,  the  virgin  martyr  whose  eyes 
were  offered  to  God  as  a  part  of  her  testimony 
to  Christ  Jesus,  and  who  must  have  been  a 
saint  greatly  beloved  by  Odilia,  the  abbess 
said  to  her  daughters :  "  My  children,  your 


tears  cannot  prolong  my  life.  The  time  of 
my  departure  has  come.  Go  to  the  chapel 
and  ask  for  me  the  grace  of  a  good  death." 
When  they  returned  they  thought  her  dead, 
and  began  to  weep ;  but  she  roused  herself, 
saying  that  Saint  Lucy,  whose  Fea«-t  they 
were  celebrating,  had  come  and  had  obtained 
for  her  a  foretaste  of  that  heaven  to  which 
she  would  go  so  soon.  Then,  desiring  to 
receive  the  Holy  Viaticum,  they  brought  to 
her  in  a  chalice  the  consecrated  bread  and 
the  consecrated  wine,  of  which  she  partook, 
and,  while  holding  the  chalice  in  her  hands, 
she  sweetly  expired.  This  chalice  was  kept 
among  the  treasures  of  Hohenbourg  until 
the  year  1 546,  and  a  chalice  still  makes  a 
part  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  monastery 
of  Hohenbourg.  In  pictures,  Saint  Odilia  is 
seen  carrying  her  eyes  upon  a  book,  as  Saint 
Lucy  is  seen  bearing  hers  upon  a  plate;  as 
the  sign,  or  symbol,  that  she  was  indeed  the 
"  Child  of  Light,"  and  that  God  alone  was  the 
Sun  that  enlightened  her  soul. 

NOTE — A  very  lovely  picture  of  Saint  Odilia, 
Abbess,  is  to  be  found  in  a  set  of  cards  issued  by 
Fr.  Pustet  from  New  York  and  Cincinnati.  Each 
Saint  appears,  with  its  symbol,  on  a  gold  ground  with 
a  flowering  border,  and  looking  as  if  it  had  slipped 
out  of  some  precious  Book  of  Hours.  We  have  often 
wondered  why  these  beautiful  cards  do  not  take  the 
place  of  those  pictorial  and  sentimental  monstrosities 
in  lace  borders,  which  are  so  common  among  OUT 

people.  E.  A.  S. 

— «— •— • — 

A  Miracle  upon  the  Ocean. 


There  is  one  incident  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  America  which,  perhaps,  most 
of  our  young  readers  have  never  heard.  It 
was  on  the  last  voyage  of  Columbus  thit  the 
four  vessels  under  his  command  were  assailed 
by  the  most  furious  tempest  that  the  intrepid 
navigator  had  ever  experienced.  The  waves 
ran  so  high  and  dashed  so  violently  against 
the  vessels  that  the  sailors  lost  all  control 
over  their  movements,  and,  as  if  to  destroy 
totally  all  human  hope,  Providence  permitted 
Columbus  to  fall  dangerously  ill.  One  of 
his  old  wounds  reopened,  and  for  nine  days 
the  crew  despaired  of  his  life. 

Never  did  the  briny  deep  present  so  nor- 
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rible  an  aspect.  The  heavens  were  covered 
with  lurid  clouds,  and  charged  with  electric- 
ity. At  every  instant  vivid  lightning  seemed 
to  rend  the  threatening  sky,  and  lit  up  the 
horizon  with  an  unearthly  blaze  of  light,  so 
terrific  that  the  sailors  closed  their  eyes  in 
order  to  shut  out  the  terrible  light.  The 
stifled  air  was  at  furnace  heat,  and  the  violent 
dashing  of  the  waves  caused  every  timber  in 
the  vessels  to  creak  and  groan  as  if  every 
instant  they  would  open  and  all  on  board  be 
engulfed  in  the  abyss.  The  sanguinary  color 
of  the  clouds  was  reflected  in  the  sea,  where 
the  waves  seemed  formed  of  blood,  boiling 
and  foaming  like  a  huge  caldron  placed  over 
a  great  fire.  The  heavens  exhibited  a  fright- 
ful aspect :  globes  of  fire  fell  from  the  clouds, 
burst  in  the  air,  and  were  followed  by  peals 
of  the  loudest  thunder. 

For  eight  days  the  vessels  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  all  this  dire  confusion  of  nature.  At  in- 
tervals the  rain  fell  in  large  drops,  and  for 
the  last  few  days  it  poured  in  torrents,  when 
suddenly,  on  the  I3th  of  December,  1502, 
while  Columbus  was  enduring  the  greatest 
agony  on  his  bed  of  suffering,  piercing  cries 
rose  from  one  of  the  ships,  in  which  the  crews 
of  the  other  vessels  immediately  joined.  The 
agitated  waters  seemed  to  verge  to  a  centre, 
and  from  the  midst  of  this  boiling  whirlpool 
arose  a  huge  mountain,  while  the  black 
clouds,  converging  to  a  point  immediately 
above  it,  descended  as  a  reversed  cone,  stretch- 
ing down  to  meet  this  monster  born  of  the 
sea,  which  at  its  descent  rose  higher  and 
higher  until  these  two  frightful  forms  of  the 
sea  and  air  suddenly  united  and  formed  but 
one  body  in  the  figure  of  two  mountains 
joined  by  their  summits. 

A  sharp,  whistling  wind  pushed  right 
toward  the  ships  this  frightful  figure,  which 
at  that  time  had  no  name  in  our  language. 
This  form  of  the  water-spout  is  the  most 
terrific  manifestation  of  that  infernal  tempest 
to  which  the  name  of  the  evil  spirit  has  been 
given, — Typhon.  Woe  to  the  sailors  who 
meet  it  on  the  ocean's  highway !  The  cry 
of  despair  which  arose  from  the  crew  at  the 
awful  sight  went  to  the  very  soul  of  Colum- 
bus; he  shuddered,  opened  his  eyes,  and 


then,  with  a  violent  effort,  dragged  himself  to 
the  deck.  He 'suspected  in  this  frightful  dis- 
order of  nature  some  satanic  influence,  and 
as  death  had  deprived  him  of  the  services  of 
Father  Alexander,  the  chaplain  of  the  fleet, 
who  had  died  since  the  commencement  of 
this  tempest,  he  resolved  to  recite  himself  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John. 

He  ordered  the  blessed  candles  to  be  lit 
and  the  standard  of  the  expedition  to  be  un- 
furled ;  then,  buckling  his  sword  below  the 
Cord  of  St.  Francis,  which  he  always  wore, 
he  took  the  sacred  book  into  his  hands,  and, 
facing  this  monster  that  continued  steadily 
to  approach,  in  a  clear  voice  that  was  heard 
above  the  noise  of  the  warring  elements,  he 
read  the  beloved  disciple's  inspired  words. 

At  these  words,  "  and  the  Word  was  made 
Flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,"  drawing  his  sword, 
and  full  of  lively  faith,  he  traced  in  the  air, 
in  the  face  of  Typhon,  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  ; 
and  immediately  the  water-spout,  roaring  and 
disjointed,  was  lost  in  the  tumultuous  im- 
mensity of  the  Atlantic  world  of  waters. 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


The  chronicles  of  the  Franciscan  Order 
relate  that  there  once  lived  in  Alsace  a  young 
nobleman  named  Adolphus,  who  renounced 
all  his  rich  inheritance  and  became  a  religious, 
in  order  to  serve  God  better.  From  his  child- 
hood he  had  had  a  great  devotion  to  our  Lady. 
When  the  hour  of  his  death  drew  near,  how-  ., 
ever,  he  became  terribly  afraid  of  the  judg- 
ments of  God  and  the  account  he  would  so 
soon  have  to  give  of  his  whole  life.  But  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  appeared  to  him,  and  with 
her  a  company  of  happy  souls,  once  her  de- 
vout servants  on  earth.  She  said  to  him : 
"Adolphus,  my  son,  why  do  you  tremble,  and 
why  are  you  afraid  ?  Were  you  not  always 
a  dutiful  child  of  mine  and  of  my  divine 
Son  ?  Did  you  not  give  up  everything  you 
possessed  in  the  world  for  love  of  Him?  Ah ! 
rather  rejoice,  for  now  your  labors  are  over, 
and  He  will  reward  your  fidelity  in  heaven!" 
These  words  took  away  all  fear,  and  very 
soon  the  good  monk  died,  as  the  servants  of 
Mary  always  die,  a  holy  and  happy  death. 
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Sotmral  drooled  to  tfte  gonor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL   ME  BLESSED.-W.  Lute,  t,  4ft. 
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]TU DENTS  of  German  literature  have 
agreed  to  regard  the  earlier  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century  as  the  epoch 
wherein  was  inaugurated  what  they  describe 
as  the  first  classical  period  of  the  literature 
of  the  fair  Rhineland,  and  they  point  to  the 
luminous  names  of  Hartmann  von  der  Ane, 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide,  and  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  as 
giving  testimony  of  the  truth  of  their  asser- 
tion.    While  this  is  so,  however,  descending 
nearer  to  our  own  days,  they  can  with  no  less 
pride,  and  with  at  least  equal  veracity,  recall 
the   glorious  outpouring  of  literary  genius 
which  their  nation  witnessed  five  hundred 
years  later,  and  proclaim  with  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable  truth  that  the  eighteenth 
century  saw  the  beginning  of  that  new  move- 
ment to  which  they  have  affixed  the  title  of 
the  second  classical  period.     The  rapid  and 
almost  startling  phases  presented  by  German 
poetry  are  not  the  least  remarkable  charac- 
teristic in  a  literature  more  full  than  any  other 
of  remarkable  characteristics.     Often  silence 
seems  to  have  settled  down  upon  the  vocal 
powers  of  the  nation,  somewhat  as  the  still- 
ness of  night  falls  with  sudden  hush  upon  the 
leafy  shades  of  an  umbrageous  bower,  every 
bough  and  branch  of  which  supports  a  sleep- 
ing voice.    And  yet  when  the  bright  light  of 
the  rising  sun  pierces  the  veil  which  Mother 
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Earth  had  cast  around  her  while  she  slum- 
bered, the  whole  wood  rings  with  a  sudden 
rush  and  thrill  of  melody, — melody  uttered 
by  tuneful  throats — nature's  first  anthem  to 
nature's  God.  Somewhat  similarly  has  it  been 
with  German  poetry. 

Night's  victory,  however,  as  we  have  said, 
was  seldom  lasting,  and  the  magnificent  gen- 
ius of  the  German  people  soon  sought  and 
sung  in  the  light  of  the  gladsome  morning. 
Darkness  and  dawn  no  doubt  still  alternated  ; 
and   while  the  gloom-weighted  clouds   too 
often  closed  a  gorgeous  and  brilliant  sunset, 
so  likewise  a  roseate  and  melody- heralded 
dawn  chased  from  the  eyes  of  men  the  shades 
of  nig*ht.   German  literature,  like  the  German 
people,  has  had   its  struggles,   its  victories, 
and  its  defeats ;  but  its  heart,  like  those  of 
the   men  who  made  it,  as  of  those  others 
whose  pride  and  boast  it  is,  is  staunch  and 
true  and  pure,  and  the  world  can  well  bless 
a  people  and  a  press  which  seem  fated  to 
give  to  decaying  Europe  that  manly  sense  of 
the  necessity  for  valorous  discharge  of  duty 
which  may  yet  save  it  from  decay  and  dis- 
ruption.    A  strange  weirdness  runs,  like  the 
theme  of  a  sadly  beautiful  piece  of  music,  or 
the  long-drawn  sigh  and  sough  of  the  wind 
in  the  darkening  aisles  of  the  Black  Forest, 
through    nearly  all    representative   German 
poetry.     There  is  in  it  an  undefinable  some- 
thing, yet  that  something  a  thing  of  such 
rich  and  touching  beauty  that,  even  if  you 
would  not  have  the  poetry  of  your  own  land 
permeated  by  it,  you  could  not  have  the  will 
to  wish  it  dead  in  the  verse  to  which  it  gives, 
vitality. 
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We  are  not,  of  course,  wanting  to  pass  an 
undiscriminating  eulogium  on  German  litera- 
ture, or  German  literary  men.  Good  men 
have  been  bad  poets  and  bad  men  good  poets 
in  many  lands  before  now,  and  Germany  is 
not  free  from  the  presence  of  a  contradiction 
which,  unfortunately,  has  existed  and  still 
exists  elsewhere.  Therefore,  when  we  praise 
the  poetry  of  Germany,  and  the  poets  who 
made  it,  we  do  not  mean  to  praise  them  all, 
any  more  than  we  mean  to  praise  all  their 
verses  or  all  their  actions. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  many 
beauties  inherent  to  the  true  poetry  of  Ger- 
many without  likewise  remembering  him 
who  has  been  the  best  interpreter  of  those 
beauties  to  speakers  of  the  English  tongue. 
We  refer  to  the  hapless  son  of  Ireland,  the 
gifted  and  unfortunate  James  Clarence  Man- 
gan.  So  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  Catholic 
parallel  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe  to  exist,  that 
parallel  was  Mangan.  A  poet  by  nature, 
sincerely  devoted  to  his  country',  unfortunate 
in  his  surroundings,  and  ten  thousand  times 
more  so  in  the  acquired  habits  which  dragged 
him  to  courses  which  his  higher  mind  ab- 
horred, Mangan's  story  is  nearly  a  similar 
one  to  that  of  the  great  American  poet;  save 
that  Mangan's  faith,  amidst  all  his  errors, 
saved  him  from  things  the  memory  of  which 
still  staim  the  fame  of  Poe. 

Karl  Joseph  Simrock,  born  at  Bonn,  on 
the  28th  of  August,  1802,  was  the  writer  of 
the  following  verses  which,  by  their  theme 
and  title,  "  O  Maria,  Regina  Misericorditz  !  " 
seem  to  us  to  deserve  first  quotation  in  these 
pages.  The  translation,  of  course,  is  Man- 
gan's: 

"There  lived  a  knight  long  years  ago, 

Proud,  carnal,  vain,  devotionless. 
Of  God  above,  or  hell  below, 

He  took  no  thought,  but,  undismayed, 
Pursued  his  course  of  wickedness. 

His  heart  was  rock  ;  he  never  prayed 
To  be  forgiven  for  all  his  treasons ; 
He  only  said,  at  certain  seasons, 
'  O  Mary.  Queen  of  Mercy  ! ' 

"  Years  rolled,  and  found  him  still  the  same, 

Still  draining  Pleasure's  poison-bowl ; 
Yet  felt  he  now  and  then  some  shame ; 
The  torment  of  the  undyingjworm 


At  whiles  woke  in  his  trembling  soul. 

And  then,  though  powerless  to  reform, 
Would  he,  in  hope  to  appease  that  sternest 
Avenger,  cry,  and  more  in-  earnest, 
'  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy ! ' 

"  At  last  Youth's  riotous  time  was  gone, 

And  loathing  now  came  after  sin. 
With  locks  yet  brown,  he  felt  as  one 

Grown  grey  at  heart ;  and  oft,  with  tears, 
He  tried,  but  all  in  vain,  to  win 

From  the  dark  desert  of  his  years 
One  flower  of  hope  ;  yet,  morn  and  e'ening 
He  still  cried,  but  with  deeper  meaning, 
'  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy ! ' 

"A  happier  mind,  a  holier  mood, 
A  purer  spirit,  ruled  him  now : 
No  more  in  thrall  to  flesh  and  blood, 

He  took  a  pilgrim-staff  in  hand, 
And,  under  a  religious  vow, 

Travailed  his  way  to  Pommerland  ; 
There  entered  he  an  humble  cloister, 
Exclaiming,  while  his  eyes  grew  moister, 
'  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy ! ' 

"  Here,  shorn  and  cowled,  he  laid  his  cares 

Aside,  and  wrought  for  God  alone.  -C 
Albeit  he  sang  no  choral  prayers, 

Nor  matin  hymn  nor  laud  could  learn, 
He  mortified  his  flesh  to  stone : 

For  him  no  penance  was  too  stern  ; 
And  often  prayed  he  on  his  lonely 
Cell-couch  at  night,  but  still  said  only, 
'  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy ! ' 

"  They  buried  him  with  Mass  and  song 

Aneath  a  little  knoll  so  green ; 
But  lo  !  a  wonder-sight ! — Ere  long 

Rose,  blooming,  from  that  verdant  mound, 
The  fairest  lily  ever  seen  ; 

And  on  its  petal- edges  round, 
Relieving  their  translucent  whiteness, 
Did  shine  these  words,  in  gold-hued  brightness  : 
'  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy ! ' " 

To  omit  giving  at  least  one  quotation  from 
the  pen  of  the  brilliant,  versatile,  but  erring 
Goethe  would  be  impossible,  and  we  have 
therefore  only  to  seek  for  a  brief  example  alike 
of  his  genius  and  that  of  his  Irish  brother. 
This  we  readily  find  in  his  "  Heidenroslein  " : 

"  Sah'  ein  Knab'  ein  Roslein  stehn, 
Roslein  auf  der  Heiden, 
War  so  Jung  und  morgenschon, 
Liefer  schnell  es  nah  zu  sehn, 
Sah's  mit  vielen  Freuden. 
Roslein,  Roslein,  Roslein  roth, 
Rfisleir^auf  der  Heiden." 
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Mangan  has  rendered  the  verses,  of  which 
this  is  the  first,  as  follows  : 

"  Once  a  boy  beheld  a  bright 
Rose  in  dingle  growing  ; 
Far.  far  off  it  pleased  his  sight  ; 
Near  he  viewed  it  with  delight  : 

Soft  it  seemed  and  glowing. 
Lo  !  the  Rose,  the  Rose  so  bright. 
so  brightly  blowing. 


"Spake  the  boy.  '  I'll  pluck  thee,  grand 

Rose  all  wildly  blowing.' 
Spake  the  Rose,  '  I  11  wound  thy  hand, 
Thus  the  scheme  thy  wit  hath  planned 

Deftly  overthrowing.' 
O  the  Rose,  the  Rose  so  grand, 

Rose  so  grandly  glowing  ! 

"  But  the  stripling  plucked  the  red 

Rose  in  glory  growing, 
And  the  thorn  his  flesh  hath  bled, 
And  thf  Roses  pride  isflfd, 

And  her  beauty  's  going. 
Woe  !  the  Rose,  the  Rose  once  red, 

Rose  once  redly  glowing." 

The  following  specimen  of  Mangan's  power 
in  reproducing  the  very  spirit  of  Schiller, 
while  translating  his  words,  is  worth  reprint- 
ing. The  second  of  these  verses  exactly 
epitomizes  that  sentiment  of  conservative 
friendliness  for  democratic  liberty  which  a 
sense  of  common  danger  aroused  in  Germany 
during  the  French  revolutionary  epoch,  and 
which  so  tended  to  effect  that  wondrous  union 
of  class  with  class  which  eventually  freed  the 
Fatherland  : 

"  I  name  you  Three  Words  which  ought  to  resound 

In  thunder  from  zone  to  zone  : 
But  the  world  understands  them  not.—  they  are  found 

In  the  depths  of  the  heart  alone. 
That  man  must  indeed  be  utterly  base 
In  whose  heart  the  Three  Words  no  longer  find  place. 

"  First,  —  Man  is  Frre,  is  created  Free, 

Though  born  a  manacled  slave  :  — 
I  abhor  the  abuses  of  Liberty,  — 

I  hear  how  the  populace  rave,  — 
But  I  never  can  dread,  and  I  dare  not  disdain, 
The  slave  who  stands  up  and  shivers  his  chain  ! 

"  And,  —  Virtue  is  not  an  empty  name  : 

'Tis  the  paction  of  man  with  his  soul, 
That,  though  balked  of  his  worthiest  earthly  aim, 

He  will  still  seek  a  heavenly  goal  ; 
For  that  to  which  worldling  natures  are  blind 
Is  a  pillar  of  light  for  the  childlike  mind. 


"And,— A  God,  an  Immutable  Will,  txts/s. 

However  men  may  waver  and  yield  : 
Beyond  Space,  beyond  Time,  and  their  dimming  mists. 

The  Ancient  of  Days  is  revealed ; 
And  while  Time  and  the  Universe  haste  to  decay. 
Their  unchangeable  Author  is  Lord  for  aye ! " 

There  is  true  philosophy  aptly  conveyed  in 
these  verses,  and  truths  upon  which  the  world 
might  well  ponder. 

The  following  translation  of  some  of  Her- 
der's verses  affords  proof  of  Mangan's  ex- 
traordinary skill,  while  it  likewise  gives  us  a 
good  specimen  of  the  poetic  power  of  the 
whilom  village  schoolmaster's  son,  who — his 
sole  library  at  one  time  a  Bible  and  a  book 
of  hymns — came  to  be  the  intimate  friend 
of  Got  the,  and  died  a  noble  of  Bavaria: 

"  In  a  winding  dell,  thick-sown  with  flowers. 
Often  played  together  through  the  hours 
Of  the  livelong  sunny  summer's  day. 
Two  most  lovely  rhild»en  :  one  a  boy. 
One  a  girl. — a  sister  and  a  brother ; 
And  along  with  them  did  ever  play 
Innocence,  and  Gracefulness,  and  Joy. 

Here  there  stood  an  image  of  the  Mother 
Of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  with  her  Child 
In  her  arms,  who  always  lookrd  and  <miled 

On  the  playmates.  And  their  own  dear  mother 
One  day  told  them,  after  they  had  played. 

Who  the  smiling  little  Infant  was  : 
How  He  was  the  mighty  God  who  made 

Sun.  and  moon,  and  earth,  and  the  green  grass. 
And  themselves ;  and,  when  she  saw  them  moved 

With  deep  reverence,  and  their  childish  mirth 
Hushed,  she  told  them  how  this  God  had  loved 

Little  children  when  He  dwelled  on  earth. 
And  that  now  in  heaven  He  loved  them  still 
And  the  little  girl  said.  '  I  and  brother 
Both  love  God :  will  He  love  us.  too.  mother?' 
And  the  mother  said.  '  If  you  be  good.  He  wilL" 

"Gently  spake  the  mother  in  rebuke 

Of  their  babble ;  but  it  bore  a  deep 
Meaning  in  the  etern  I  Minute-Book; 

For  one  night,  soon  after,  in  her  sleep. 
She  beheld  the  Infant-Saviour  playing 
With  her  children,  and  she  heard  Him  saying  : 
•  How  shall  I  requite  you  for  the  flowers 

And  the  fruits  you  would  have  j^ven  Me  ?  Thee. 

Brother,  will  I  take  along  with  Mr, 

To  My  Father's  many- mansioned  home. 
And  will  guide  thee  to  luxuriant  bowers. 

Where  bloom  fruits  unknown  on  earth  beneath ; 
And  to  tlu  er,  will  I  come 

On  thy  bri.!al-day.  and  with  a  wreath 
Of  celestial  flowers  adorn  thy  brow. 
And  will  bless  thy  nuptials,  so  that  thou 
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Shalt  have  children  good  and  innocent  even 
As  My  Father's  angels  are  in  heaven.' 

"  Year  after  year  did  pass, 
And  at  length  her  twentieth  summer  smiled 
On  the  maiden  with  her  wedding  day ; 
But,  behold  !  as  she  knelt  down  to  pray 
At  the  altar,  heavenly  radiance  beamed 
Round  her,  and  she  saw,  as  though  she  dreamed, 
Him,  her  childhood's  Infant-Saviour,  reaching 

Her  a  wreath  of  brilliant  flowers,  with  some 
Dark  ones  intermixed  :  a  symbol,  teaching 

Her  what  hue  the  years  that  were  to  come 
Should  assume  for  her.     And  truly  she 
'  Spent  a  life  of  peace  and  blessedness, 
Mingled  with  such  mild  adversity 

That  she  rather  wished  it  more  than  less." 

One  more  specimen  of  the  Irish  poet's 
skill  in  catching  the  very  drift  of  his  German 
brother's  verse  must  suffice  to  complete  this 
disconnected  paper  of  ours.  Friedrich  Riick- 
ert  wrote  of  "Der  Dom  zu  Koln,"  or  "The 
Cathedral  of  Cologne  " : 

"  Der  hohe  Dom  zu  Koln  ! 
Ein  Denkmal  alter  Zeit, 
Der  deutschen  Herrlichkeit, 
In  Alter  langst  ergraut, 
Und  noch  nicht  ausgebaut, 
Der  hohe  Dom  zu  Koln  ! " 

Mangan  thus  rendered  these  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Riickert's  spirited  poem : 

"The  Dome,  the  Dome  of  Cologne  ! 

Antique,  unique,  sublime, — 

Rare  monument  from  the  elder  time, 
Begun  so  long  agone, 

Yet  never  finished,  though  wrought  at  oft — 
Yonder  it  soars  alone, 

Alone,  aloft, 

Blending  the  weird,  and  stern,  and  soft, 
The  Cathedral-Dome  of  Cologne ! 

"  The  Dome,  the  Dome  of  Cologne  ! 

Whence  came  its  Meister's  plan  ? 

Before  or  since  to  the  eye  of  man 
Was  never  aught  like  it  shown  ! 

Alas  !  the  matchless  Meister  died  ! 
Alas  !  he  died  ! — and  none 

Thereafter  tried 

To  fathom  the  mystery  typified 
By  the  marvellous  Dome  of  Cologne  ! 

"  The  Dome,  the  Dome  of  Cologne  ! 

To  God  be  immortal  praise 

That  now  at  length,  in  our  own  bright  days, 
The  Meister's  plan  is  known  ! 

Research  hath  brought  the  relic  to  light 
From  its  mausoleum  of  stone — 


We  hail  with  delight 
A  treasure  so  long  concealed  from  sight 
The  original  Dome  of  Cologne  ! 

"  The  Dome,  the  Dome  of  Cologne  ! 

Its  hour  of  glory  is  nigh  ! 

Build  ye  it  high  as  the  sapphire  sky ! 
As  moonlight  never  hath  shone 

On  temple  of  such  a  magnificent 
Ideal  from  zone  to  zone, 

So  aid  its  ascent 

To  the  sapphire  blue  of  the  firmament 
The  Cathedral-Dome  of  Cologne  ! " 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that 
Mangan  always  gave  far  more  thought  to 
the  reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  the  original 
verse  than  to  the  merely  literal  translation  of 
its  exact  words,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  he  achieved  in  another  tongue  the  best 
possible  representation  of  the  genius  of  Ger- 
man literature,  and  this  at  a  time  when,  out- 
side Germany,  the  poetry  of  that  land  was 
scarcely  known,  and  even  where  known  not 
at  all  appreciated  at  its  proper  worth,. 

John  Mitchell  has  written  a  brief  biography 
of  Mangan,  worthy  alike  of  the  strangely 
gifted  and  sorely  tried  poet,  as  well  as,  in  its 
perfectness  of  composition,  of  the  brave- 
hearted  Irishman,  whose  very  life  was  worn 
out  with  longing  for  the  day  of  which  Man- 
gan wrote  in  the  following  strange  words : 

"Go  on,  then,  all-rejoiceful ! 

March  on  thy  career  unbowed  ! 
IRELAND  !  let  thy  noble,  voiceful 
Spirit  cry  to  God  aloud  ! 

Man  will  bid  thee  speed — 
God  will  aid  thee  in  thy  need — 
The  time,  the  hour,  the  power  are  near — 
Be  sure  thou  soon  shalt  form  the  vanguard 
Of  that  illustrious  band  whom  Heaven  and  man 

guard : 

And  these  words  come  from  one  whom  some  have 
called  a  seer." 

That  Mangan's  prophecy  may  soon  come 
true,  and  bring  peace  and  the  security  of 
legitimate  freedom  to  the  most  faithful  Cath- 
olic land  of  all  this  earth,  must.be  the  heart- 
felt prayer  of  many,  as  well  as  the  striven-for 
hope  of  her  ocean- divided  sons,  until  the  rays 
of  a  God-given  liberty  shall  dispel  the  mists 
of  wrong  which  now  hang  around  her,  and 
light  her  path  to  the  rightful  place  of  her 
people  and  herself. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE   SlNCLAIRS,  AND  THE  "OLD   HOUSE." 

A  BACKWARD  movement  is  always  more 
or  less  trying  to  one's  patience,  especially 
in  a  story ;  but  my  turn  will  be  a  short  one, 
and  like  a  variation  in  music  which  does  not 
break  the  thread  of  its  original  harmony. 
When  auld  Nicol  was  introduced  to  Edna's 
oratory  on  the  Sunday  as  described,  it  was 
.beautified  and  completed ;  but  when  her 
husband  had  got  his  first  glimpse  of  it,  every- 
thing was  in  an  unfinished  condition.  What 
with  being  obliged  to  breakfast  early,  so  as 
to  be  in  the  city  in  time  for  his  business,  and 
the  inevitable  fuss  attendant  on  changing 
one's  abode,  James  Sinclair  was  glad  to  rest 
himself  in  the  coziest  corner  of  the  dining- 
room,  with  the  children  about  him,  when  he 
came  home,  instead  of  going  through  the 
house,  as  most  men  do,  to  find  fault,  and  won- 
der why  everything  was  not  in  its  proper 
place.  After  a  few  days,  when  things  had 
settled  into  their  right  places,  it  happened 
that  he  got  home  two  hours  earlier  than 
usual,  and  Edna  pounced  on  him  to  go  with 
her  and  see  all  that  had  been  accomplished. 
The  children  were  still  out,  playing  on  the 
grass,  and  dinner  would  not  be  ready  for  an 
hour,  and  there  was  not  a  peg  left  for  him  to 
hang  an  excuse  on,  so  he  laid  aside  the  after- 
noon paper,  lighted  his  cigar,  and  accom- 
panied her  with  a  good  grace. 

"  You  see,  Jamie,"  she  said,  as  they  passed 
through  the  various  rooms,  "that  all  this 
freshness  and  fine  finish  makes  our  old  furni- 
ture look — well — almost  antique,  and — yes — 
nearly  shabby;  and  there's  a  little  too  much 
house  for  what  we  have  ;  but  don't  you  mind 
that,  for  there's  enough  to  make  everything 
cozy  in  those  rooms  we  shall  need  to  use; 
as  to  the  others,  even  if  new  furniture  were 
bought  for  them,  they'd  be  shut  up ;  besides, 
we  can't  afford  to  do  it,"  added  Edna,  with 
her  emphatic  little  nod. 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  could  be  done,  if  you 


wished  it,"  answered  Jamie,  sending  a  spiral 
of  smoke  from  his  lips,  and  trying  to  look  as 
if  he  understood  such  matters,  when  in  fact 
he  was  completely  at  sea. 

"But  I  don't,  you  know;  and  oh,  J.imir, 
you  have  no  idea  what  wonders  can  be  worked 
jvith  pretty,  inexpensive  chintzes,  barrels,  and 
packing-boxes !  and  you  wouldn't  believe 
how  many  tasteful  little  frauds  we  women 
know  how  to  get  up  to  beautify  places  that 
would  otherwise  go  empty.  You'll  see!" 

"What's  this:  another  closet?"  he  asked, 
finding  himself  before  a  closed  door,  near  his 
own  room 

"  Yes ;  but  different  from  the  rest.  It  is 
one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  into 
which  we  are  told  to  enter  when  we  pray ; 
it  is  my  oratory,"  she  answered,  with  her  own 
winning  smile,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

He  looked  into  the  small  room,  with  its 
disproportionately  high  narrow  window,  still 
boarded  over,  at  the  rough  framework  against 
the  wall,  and  the  general  look  of  inutility  that 
pervaded  all ;  then — 

"I  must  say  it's  not  pretty;  it  looks  like  a 
cell,  or  something,"  he  said. 

"  It 's  not  in  order  yet ;  when  you  see  it 
again  it  will  look  very  different.  Jamie,  you 
are  very  good  to  me  about  my  religion,"  she 
said,  leaning  her  head  caressingly  against  his 
arm. 

"Oh,  you  know  I'm  perfectly  willing  that 
you  run  that  part  of  the  business ;  one  of 
us  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  religion  for 
the  sake  of  the  children  ;  I  have  no  time  for 
such  matters,"  said  the  good-natured  fellow. 

Edna's  heart  gave  a  quick  throb  of  pain, 
but  not  so  quick  as  the  brief  aspiration  to  the 
Mother  of  Mercy,  for  his  conversion,  that 
sped  heavenward  swifter  than  light,  or  the 
subtle  fragrance  that  rises  like  incense  from 
the  cinnamon-tree  when  its  bark  is  wounded. 
James  Sinclair  did  not  notice  the  moment  of 
time  so  fraught  with  eternal  meaning  for 
him,  or  her  silence ;  it  was  so  brief  that  when 
she  did  speak  it  was  like  a  continuation  of 
their  conversation. 

"  There  is  one  thing  my  heart  is  set  upon, 
Jamie,  and  that  is  to  get  Father  Fulton  to  bless 
our  new  home — if  you  do  not  object,"  she  said. 
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"  Oh,  nonsense,  now!"  he  said,  laughing  ; 
"what  good  will  that  do?  The  house  is 
blessed  enough  by  the  presence  of  you  and 
the  bairns." 

"It  will  consecrate  our  house,  Jamie,  to 
ask  the  protection  and  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  upon  it :  to  drive  therefrom,  and  defend 
it  against,  the  spirits  of  evil,  and  make  of  its 
inmates  a  family  unto  Himself.  That  is  the 
way  I  feel ;  and  you  know  that,  according  to 
your  own  ideas,  if  it  does  no  good  it  will 
certainly  do  no  harm.  May  I  ask  Father 
Fulton?" 

"  Do  as  you  please,  child ;  only  let  there 
be  no  fuss  or  ceremony,"  he  said,  smoothing 
back  with  tender  touch  some  rings  of  shining 
hair  that  had  strayed  upon  her  forehead. 

"  It  will  be  very  quiet,"  she  answered ; 
thinking  to  herself,  "  God  will  surely,  in  time, 
give  my  Jamie  the  grace  of  faith  for  helping 
me  and  the  little  ones  as  he  does." 

Then,  hearing  a  tumult  of  small  feet  and 
gleesome  voices  in  the  hall  below,  they  knew 
that  the  children  were  in,  in  quest  of  them 
and  their  dinner,  and  hastened  to  join  them. 

Edna  Sinclair  was  a  wise  little  woman  ;  she 
never  preached  to  her  husband,  or  obtruded 
her  belief  upon  him,  or  spent  the  hours  de- 
manded by  her  home-duties  in  church,  pray- 
ing for  his  conversion ;  her  attendance  at 
Mass  and  Vespers  on  Sundays  and  holydays 
was  always  so  ordered  that  he  would  be 
neither  incommoded  nor  discomforted  by  her 
absence.  That  she  prayed  constantly,  and 
offered  her  Communions  for  his  conversion, 
no  one  can  doubt ;  but  it  was  in  cheerful 
hope,  and  not  with  a  sad,  dejected  counte- 
nance, to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  one  of 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel.  She 
avoided  religious  argument,  and  in  no  way 
was  the  harmony  of  their  lives  disturbed  by 
their  difference  in  belief;  he  had  conceded 
all  that  was  required,  and  stood  by  his  prom- 
ises ;  the  rest  was  in  God's  hands,  who  alone 
could  fill  the  full  measure  of  her  happiness 
by  leading  him,  in  His  own  good  time,  into 
the  one  True  Fold.  On  his  part,  Jamie  was  at- 
tracted, and  more  than  reconciled,  to  a*  creed 
whose  spirit  he  saw  so  purely  and  sweetly 
exemplified  in  the  daily  life  of  his  wife.  Once 


he  asked  her  what  she  went  to  confession 
for,  as  he  did  not  see  that  she  had  any  sins 
to  confess ;  then  she  told  him  briefly  and 
pleasantly  how  it  was.  He  wanted  to  know 
how  much  each  absolution  cost?  She  told 
him  the  price  was  true  contrition  before  God, 
and  an  honest  purpose  to  avoid  sin  in  the 
future  ;  and,  moreover,  that  all  the  treasures 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  not  even  worlds, 
could  buy  an  absolution  that  would  be  sealed 
in  heaven,  without  such  contrition ;  that  one 
might  deceive  the  priest  by  making  a  con- 
fession without  the  essential  conditions,  but 
it  would  be  a  sacrilege.  She  was  obliged 
to  explain,  as  well  and  briefly  as  she  could, 
because  he  had  asked  to  know ;  then  she 
changed  the  subject,  feeling  that  he  had  got 
enough  to  think  over  for  a  time.  Occasionally 
he  looked  into  her  prayer-book,  and  got  con- 
fused over  litanies  and  other  forms  of  devo- 
tion he  found  there,  and  laid  it  down  feeling 
it  was  a  sealed  book  to  him.  Now  and  then 
curiosity  induced  him  to  glance-rover  the 
pages  of  her  Catholic  magazine,  or  her  Cath- 
olic weekly ;  but  he  could  make  nothing  of 
the  polemics  or  theology  that  he  found  there. 
The  fact  is,  James  Sinclair  was  in  noways 
anxious  to  be  enlightened ;  he  was  indifferent 
as  to  himself,  and  thought  one  religion  as 
good  as  another.  That  he  was  not  a  materi- 
alist, agnostic,  or  infidel,  left  a  large  margin 
for  hope  in  his  case, — a  case  like  so  many 
thousand  others  in  the  world. 

Before  the  end  of  another  year — what  with' 
Mistress  Edna's  ingenious  contrivances,  her 
tasteful  expedients,  and  her  faculty  for  pro- 
ducing harmonious  effects — there  was  not  a 
prettier  or  more  cozy  interior  to  be  found 
than  that  of  the  new  house  at  Glenaran.  The 
vines  she  had  planted,  on  first  coming,  were 
clambering  in  green  luxuriance  over  window- 
frames  and  porches  ;  the  gently-sloping  lawn, 
studded  here  and  there  with  old  oaks,  was 
brightened  and  fragrant  with  flower-beds; 
the  grass  was  kept  smoothly  s"haven,  present- 
ing a  velvety  surface  of  richest  green ;  and 
ornamental  flowering  shrubs  and  Norwegian 
spruces  were  so  disposed  and  grouped,  and 
with  such  symmetrical  effect,  that  even  a 
landscape  gardener  would  have  approved. 
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!  pt  the  rough  part  of  it  at  the  beginning, 
Edna  had  designed  and  worked  out  these 
pretty  results  with  her  own  strong  hands  ; 
to  be  among  her  flower  beds  rested  and  re- 
freshed her  during  the  hour,  morning  and 
afternoon,  that  by  economizing  her  time  she 
was  able  to  devote  to  her  improvements  The 
measure  of  her  time  was  well  filled  up.  Be- 
sides her  household  affairs,  there  were  certain 
hours  set  apart  for  teaching  her  children,  first 
and  above  all  grounding  them  in  their  faith, 
and  in  the  rudiments  of  a  sound  education. 

Every  day,  Tom  Burgess,  from  the  "  Old 
House" — as  it  had  got  to  be  called  since  the 
new  one  was  built — was  sent  over,  "with  the 
master's  compliments  to  the  madam."  with  a 
basket  load  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit, 
"until  their  own  garden  is  growing";  and 
he  was  bid  to  say  that  if  it  was  agreeable  he 
"should  come  over  an  hour  or  so  each  day 
to  look  after  the  vegetable  garden,  and  keep 
things  right."  The  substance  of  this  message 
was  true,  but  the  polite  expressions  which 
garnished  it,  Tom  Burgess  was  himself  re- 
sponsible for,  which  Edna  very  well  knew,  to 
her  amusement.  However,  both  offers  were 
gratefully  accepted,  and  the  results  thereof 
duly  enjoyed.  And  so  in  time  the  desert 
blossomed  as  the  rose,  and  the  places  once 
solitary  were  made  glad.  The  children  flour- 
ished in  the  pure  air  of  Glenaran,  and,  under 
their  watchful  mother's  fostering  care,  were 
as  innocent  and  merry  a  lot  as  one  could 
wish  to  see.  Not  that  they  were  perfect: 
they  were  human,  and  the  old  Adam  of  them 
not  yet  developed,  and  might  not  be  to  any 
ruinous  extent  under  the  almost  regenerating 
influences  of  a  Christian  education.  But  there 
they  were,  the  joy  of  the  household, — fair- 
haired  Janet,  with  her  father's  purple-blue 
eyes;  Alan,  with  the  firm,  sweet  look  of  his 
mother's  face ;  and  the  twins,  Angus  and  Lil- 
lian, so  exactly  alike  and  so  blending  together 
the  likeness  of  father  and  mother  in  each 
countenance,  that  no  one  had  yet  decided 
whom  they  most  resembled.  They  were  the 
wonder  and  adoration  of  their  father,  the  win- 
some beauties,  and  were  in  danger  of  being 
spoiled  by  him,  so  much  did  he  encourage 
and  enjoy  their  antics  and  broken,  saucy, 


childish  talk,  which  sometimes  ran  so  riot- 
ously beyond  bounds  that  their  wings  had  to 
be  clipped,  by  being  led  away  by  a  pair  of 
firm  yet  tender  hands  to  the  nursery  or  bed. 

And  how  fared  auld  Nicol,  now  verging 
on  eighty,  in  the  new  aspect  of  affairs  around 
him?  No  one  knew.  His  habits  were  un- 
changed; he  lived  almost  like  a  hermit;  he 
came  but  seldom  to  the  new  house,  and  then 
under  pretence  of  business  with  James  Sin- 
clair, or  some  other  transparent  excuse, 
though  it  was  evident  he  was  not  ill-pleased 
to  be  there,  with  the  children  climbing  over 
him,  to  their  hearts'  content,  while  Edna 
played  and  sang  "  The  Flowers  of  Yarrow," 
or  "  The  Rocks  of  Aberdeen," — old  Scotch 
songs  she  had  learned,  hoping  to  give  him 
pleasure,  which  she  did  to  the  very  core  of 
his  heart.  But  none  would  have  known,  had 
they  not  watched  him,  as  Jamie  did  askance, 
while  Edna  sang,  and  seen  the  leaden  mask 
melt  away  from  his  eyes,  and  the  soft  gleam 
that  filled  them,  while  his  long,  gaunt  fin- 
gers kept  time  on  the  side  of  his  chair  with 
an  almost  imperceptible  and,  as  he  thought, 
unnoticed  motion.  Somehow — it  was  unac- 
countable to  himself — he  went  away  from 
these  visits  full  of  a  sense  of  refreshment, 
tempered  as  by  a  minor  chord  of  sadness. 
Did  the  songs  take  him  back  to  the  bitter, 
friendless  days  of  his  far-away  youth  ? 

On  Sundays  the  children  trooped  over  to 
the  "Old  House,"  and  always  found  welcome, 
and  passive  encouragement  to  work  their 
will  with  him  as  usual ;  then  when  he  thought 
there  was  enough  of  it  for  himself  and  them 
he  sent  them  out  to  Mrs.  Burgess  to  be  made 
much  of,  and  regaled  on  fruits  and  cake,  and 
have  a  romp  with  her  under  the  old  murmuring, 
sweet- voiced  trees, — he  listening  to  the  echoes 
of  their  glee,  while  their  father  and  their  Uncle 
Donald,  who  never  failed  of  their  usual  Sun- 
day afternoon  visit,  sat  conversing  with  him. 

Five  years  of  the  sunshine  of  happiness 
had  brightened  the  new  home  at  Glenaran. 
Edna's  mother,  who  bore  in  her  heart  the 
scars  of  life's  sad  experiences,  sometimes, 
when  contemplating  the  unbroken  prosperity 
and  tranquil  joy  of  her  children,  felt  almost 
afraid,  knowing  that  human  events  have  their 
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laws  and  mutations  as  much  as  the  tides  or 
anything  else  in  nature ;  and,  with  the  pre- 
science of  one  who  has  suffered,  she  dreaded 
the  unseen  storms  which  the  future  might 
hold  for  them.  But  she  would  not  cast  even 
the  shadow  of  the  cloud  she  dreaded  over 
the  hearts  she  loved ;  for  what  might  it  be, 
after  all,  but  the  reflex  of  her  old  sorrows? 

Edna  was  not  without  cares  and  vexations, 
but  they  were  so  insignificant,  in  proportion 
to  all  else  she  had  to  be  thankful  for,  as  to 
make  scarcely  more  than  a  ripple  while  they 
lasted.  As  time  wore  on,  auld  Nicol  had 
fallen  into  the  habit,  through  hunger  and 
thirst  of  spirit,  of  going  more  frequently  to 
visit  his  nephew's  family;  and,  although  such 
was  not  his  object,  he  noted  everything,  and 
by  his  keen  powers  of  observation  was 
enabled  to  read  their  characters  very  truly. 
Edna's  thrift  and  prudence,  her  cheerfulness, 
her  care  for  her  husband's  comfort,  as  well 
as  his  success ;  her  wise,  tender,  firm  way  of 
managing  her  children  and  family,  won  his 
secret  approval ;  while  he  learned  to  know 
by  the  evidence  of  facts  that  James  Sinclair 
was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  that  he  counted 
the  cost  of  whatever  he  undertook  before- 
hand, and  abhorred  speculation ;  he  saw 
himself  in  him,  without  the  faults  which  the 
hard  circumstances  of  his  own  early  life  had 
grafted  on  his  nature. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  were  too  worldly 
wise  not  to  be  assiduous  in  their  attentions 
to  their  uncle,  attentions  which  he  neither 
courted  nor  repulsed.  Sometimes  he  would 
like  to  have  shaken  Mrs.  Donald,  whose  vol- 
uble efforts  to  entertain  him,  with  her  affected 
outbursts  of  laughter  and  artificial  manners, 
he  characterized  as  the  "  crackling  of  thorns 
under  a  pot."  He  had  picked  up  a  lot  of 
Scripture  phrases  which  he  tossed  about,  ap- 
propriately or  inappropriately,  to  suit  his  hu- 
mor ;  it  was  almost  like  swearing,  the  way  he 
did  it.  Their  two  children  were  a  strange 
study  to  him  in  contrast  with  Jamie's  bairns, 
who  were  healthy,  rosy,  rollicking,  and  withal 
quickly  obedient ;  but  here  were  a  little  man 
and  a  little  woman,  sallow,  artificial,  and,  not- 
withstanding their  fashionable  training,  slyly 
ill-mannered,  as  he  discovered  one  day  when 


they  were  brought  to  see  him.  They  were 
sitting  primly  together  on  the  sofa,  he  at  his 
table  directing  some  letters.  He  did  not  see 
them  nudging  each  other,  or  hear  their  sup- 
pressed giggle;  but  when  finally  he  ended 
what  he  was  about,  and,  unexpectedly  to 
them,  turned  to  speak  to  them,  he  discovered 
that  they  were  making  faces  at  him,  their  feat- 
ures so  distorted  that  they  resembled  two  gro- 
tesque gargoyles  more  than  anything  else. 
Instantly  and  like  magic,  their  hearts  quak- 
ing within  them,  they  resumed  their  usual 
demure  aspect,  with  downcast  eyes  and  the 
set  smile  they  had  been  drilled  into  wearing. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  auld  Nicol,  first  the  hid- 
eous grimaces,  then  the  instantaneous  trans- 
formation. But  he  gave  no  sign  that  he  had 
noticed  either;  he  only  said:  "Go  away  now 
to  Mrs.  Burgess;  she  will  give  ye  some  fruit 
I  am  busy,  and  ye  needna'  come  back."  And 
they  did  not  stand  upon  the  order  of  their 
going,  being  only  too  glad  to  be  so  easily  let 
off.  Secretive  as  to  their  own  faults,  they 
were  careful  to  hold  their  tongues  about  the 
occurrence,  at  home,  and  only  told  of  the 
fine  times  they  had  had  with  the  housekeeper, 
and  that  Uncle  Nicol  had  been  very  kind. 
And,  taking  it  all  together,  the  Donald  Nic- 
ols  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  all  in 
high  favor  with  the  old  man  at  Glenaran. 

(TO     BE    CONTINUED.) 


Saint  Thomas. 


BY     MARION     MUIR. 


OT  I,  not  I,  will  bind  my  soul  for  wiles 
Of  subtle  speech,  majestic  mien,  or  call 

That  offers  life  eternal  unto  all ! 
From  the  forgotten  past,  whose  long,  dim  aisles 
House  the  forgotten  dead,  the  cumbrous  piles 

Of  shaken,  helpless  gods  about  me  fall ; ' 

And  each  hath  left  a  warning  on  the  wall, 
And  each  hath  led  the  hope  of  spectral  files, 

That  prayed,  and  loved,  and"  worshipped,  and 

are  gone 
Into  the  darkness  and  the  doubt  afar. 

I  walk  the  earth,  and  dare  not  dream,  with  John, 
That  we  the  heirs  of  all  the  prophets  are. 
My  Lord  and  God !  prove  Thou  art  Him  who  died, 
And  find  mine  firmer  than  a  faith  untried  !  " 


T/ie  Ave  Maria. 


The  Priest  of  the  Salt  Slashes. 

BY    E.    L.    D. 

THE  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  is  a  pen- 
insula, on  one  side  of  which  the  Atlantic 
thunders  and  beats,  and  on  the  other  shore 
of  which  roars  the  Chesapeake.  It  is  con- 
nected with  civilization  by  one  line  of  rail- 
road, and  during  the  summer,  and  until  navi- 
gation closes,  boats  ply  between  Baltimore 
and  its  long-scattered  line  of  harbors — Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  Trappe,  etc.  In  its  heart 
bloom  peach  and  apple-trees ;  apricots  load 
the  air  with  fragrance ;  the  white  snow  of 
cherry  and  pear  blossoms  fills  the  orchards, 
and  the  fields  are  green,  golden,  or  white  as 
the  wheat,  corn  and  buckwheat  ripen.  But 
along  the  coast  the  land  sinks  into  salt 
marshes  or  slashes,  and  long  stretches  of 
silver  sand,  stunted,  distorted  cedars,  and  wild 
grass  mark  the  boundary  line  of  the  blue. 

Far  off  to  seaward  are  the  long,  low  shoals 
(for  they  are  little  more)  of  Chingateague, 
Pungateague,  Assateague,  and  Assawoman, 
with  the  minor  chain  of  islets — Cedar,  Para- 
more's,  Mockhorn's,  and  others.  Between 
their  inner  coast  and  the  mainland — like  a 
great  hydraulic  screw  boring  into  the  shore 
— fret  the  sounds  of  Punga  and  Assateague, 
and  the  bays  of  Chingateague,  and  Sinepux- 
ent. 

The  wind  shears  the  herbage  flat;  the  wild 
ponies  herd  in  the  pines  or  nibble  the  salt 
grass  and  dead  fish  on  the  surf-line;  the 
people  are  poor  and  simple.  Their  chief  diet, 
as  they  say,  is  "hog  and  hominy";  their  ex- 
istence is  purely  intransitive,  and  even  when 
Death  claims  them  they  "  drift  out  with  the 
tide." 

These  are  the  people  of  the  slashes  and 
islands,  and  among  their  prototypes  on  the 
western  coast,  which  duplicates  in  desolation 
the  opposite  shore,  dwells  and  works  "  Father 
Pye,"  as  he  is  called  by  all  his  strange  parish- 
ioners. Descended  from  Catholics  who  came 
over  with  Lord  Baltimore,  educated  in  a  uni- 
versity, and  gifted  with  a  linguistic  talent  that 
makes  him  one  of  the  first  classical  scholars 


of  his  day,  he  makes  his  home  at  St.  Mary's, 
working  harder  than  the  fishermen  who  wrest 
their  living  from  the  sea  and  bay, — harder 
than  the  farmers  who  struggle  with  the  soil 
and  seasons;  starving  his  body  to  feed  his 
hungry  ones,  limiting  himself  to  clothes  a 
costermonger  would  scorn,  so  he  can  clothe 
his  naked;  driving,  walking,  sailing,  through 
summer  suns  and  autumn  rains,  over  miles 
of  roughest  country, — through  winter  gales 
that  fill  the  air  with  flying  scud  and  the 
breath  of  death,  to  visit  his  sick,  to  speed  the 
dying,  to  comfort  the  sorrowful,  to  baptize 
the  newly  born,  to  marry  his  people,  or,  if 
a  spare  moment  comes,  to  preach  to  the 
"shuckers,"*  many  of  whom,  though  grey- 
haired,  have  heard  of  God  for  the  first  time 
from  Father  Pye. 

Always  cheerful,  with  a  song  on  his  lips  or 
a  whistle  like  a  blackbird,  he  carries  healing 
in  his  presence  and  sunshine  in  his  smile. 
His  heart  overflows  with  love  for  his  odd 
children,  and  his  hands  are  ready  and  tender 
with  the  offices  of  friend  and  priest.  Some- 
times his  only  food  for  twenty- four  hours  will 
be  a  block  of  cold  corn-bread  and  a  cup  of 
water;  but  Father  Pye  makes  a  joke  of  even 
that. 

He  is  a  splendid  sailor,  and  his  boat  and 
his  face  are  known  all  around  the  Point.  A 
few  years  ago  he  had  a  party  of  friends — 
priests — in  his  little  craft  on  the  bay.  They 
were  returning  from  St.  Inigoes,  where  the 
old  Calvert  chapel  is;  suddenly,  and  without 
warning,  a  gale  sprang  up,  and  the  bay  ran 
white  and  green  with  foam.  To  make  for  the 
landing  was  vain,  as  to  do  so  meant  sailing 
in  the  teeth  of  the  storm  ;  so,  adjusting  the 
canvas  and  grasping  the  tiller,  Father  Pye 
ran  before  the  wind,  and  a  wild  chase  it  was. 
The  mast  and  spars  bent  and  shuddered  at 
every  blast,  springing  half  from  their  sockets 
and  straining  every  fibre  of  the  ropes;  the 
waves  seemed  to  swallow  the  boat  at  every 
roll,  and  the  people  on  the  shore  threw  up 
their  arms  with  loud  cries  of  fear  and  hope, 
as  she  alternately  "  fell  away  "  and  rose  again. 

*  The  men  who  "  shuck  "  or  shell  oysters  for  the 
canneries  and  pungies. 
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As  the  wind  grew  stronger,  reef  after  reef 
was  taken  in,  and  at  last  Father  Pye  was 
scudding  along  with  one  small  rag  of  canvas 
flying ;  the  waters  washed  the  craft  fore  and 
aft;  but  as  they  drove  through  the  angry 
rollers,  high  above  the  uproar  soared  the 
strong,  sweet  voice  of  the  sailor-priest  The 
men  in  the  boat  sat  amazed  at  his  happy  face 
and  thrilling  song,  which  last  never  stopped 
until  he  said:  "Well,  we  must  give  up  try- 
ing to  get  home  yet  awhile,  and  must  beach 
her  here."  And,  wearing  about,  he  drove  her 
full  on  a  sand-spit  several  miles  from  shore 
where  they  waited  till  the  gale  blew  its  fury 
out. 

I  have  told  it  tamely,  but  it  was  a  brave 
and  seamanlike  exploit,  and  it  gave  him  a 
hold  on  the  fishermen's  hearts  that  no  amount 
of  cold  sermonizing  and  theory  would  have 
done.  He  has  no  thought  of  self,  for,  like 
Merlin, — though  in  manner  so  unlike,— '-"  he 
has  lost  himself,"  and  to  his  grand,  simple 
mind  no  such  man  as  Father  Pye  exists.  He 
is  so  full  of  the  love  of  God  that  he  dwells 
in  the  valley  of  Humility,  and,  as  one  of  his 
classmates  says,  "on  the  Day  of  Judgment 
he  will  be  the  most  surprised  man  you  ever 
saw." 

And  yet  Father  Pye  has  an  ambition  deep- 
rooted  and  strong.  It  goes  with  him  by  day, 
and  floats  through  his  dreams  at  night;  and 
his  individual  "intention"  and  most  fervent 
prayer  are  for — a  steamboat !  Not  a  double- 
decker  with  a  brass  band,  for  picnics  and 
festivities;  but  a  small,  flat-bottomed  steamer, 
covered  in,  and  holding  an  altar,  enough 
benches  to  seat  twenty  or  thirty  people,  a  sail 
or  two  for  times  when  the  coal- bunkers  are 
empty,  and  a  bell  and  a  whistle  to  summon  a 
congregation.  With  this  he  would  run  in  and 
out  the  inlets  and  coves,  out  to  the  islands — 
everywhere  where  the  Catholics  are  thirsting 
and  fainting  for  the  word  of  God  and  the 
Sacraments;  where  the  Holy  Names  are 
heard  only  in  oaths;  where  men  work,  go 
down  to  the  sea,  and  die  with  souls  disfran- 
chised by  sin, — their  citizenship  in  the  City 
of  God  either  forfeited  or  held  in  frightful 
jeopardy  for  want  of  "  baptism  by  water  and 
the  Holy  Ghost." 


In  other  words,  Father  Pye  wants  a  small 
floating  chapel,  a  tiny  shadow  of  that  vast 
cathedral  which  devout  South  America  has 
set  afloat  on  the  Amazon  to  carry  God's 
great  name  over  the  face  of  the  waters. 

Dear  friends  who  read  this,  do  you  remem- 
ber an  old  and  feeble  woman  who  wanted  to 
help  build  a  temple  to  God,  but  the  edict  for- 
bade any  but  the  king's  skilled  workmen  to 
touch  the  edifice  ;  and  she,  burning  to  help, 
yet  knowing  she  must  obey,  brought  straw 
and  water  for  the  draught  horses  that  hauled 
the  storoe?  Well,  I  bring  to  your  notice  these 
floating  straws,  which  show  the  way  Father 
Pye's  pious  wish  blows.  Will  you  help  this 
skilled  worker  of  the  King  to  build  his  little 
floating  chapel  ?  * 


*  Father  Pye  is  well  known  to  us,  and  we  shall 
have  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  him  any  contributions 
our  readers  may  make  towards  the  proposed  steam- 
boat. Although  the  foregoing  article  is  published 
without  his  knowledge,  we  know  that  he  wjll  name 
his  boat  the  "Star  of  the  Sea."  Here  is  a  chance  for 
the  charitable — for  those  who  wish  to  do  a  good  deed 
in  the  sweet  Name  of  Mary. — ED.  A.  M. 


A  Hymn  to  Our  Lady. 


BY    E.    C.    QUIN. 


Tt  ERE  at  thy  shrine,  my  Mother  mild, 
^  ^    I  bow  my  head  and  bend  my  knee ; 
Hark  kindly  to  thy  faithful  child, 
Who  sings  this  song  of  praise  to  thee. 

But  vain  to  try,  with  my  poor  tongue, 
The  feelings  of  my  heart  to  speak ; 

They  must,  my  love,  remain  unsung, 
For  human  words  are  far  too  weak. 

Give  to  my  soul  an  angel's  voice, 

Of  boundless  range,  and  thrilling  tone, 

That  I  may  like  the  choirs  rejoice, 
Who  sing  around  thy  golden  tfirone. 

Then  I  will  chant,  in  burning  phrase, 
The  tribute  that  I  owe  to  thee, 

And  sing  aloud,  throughout  my  days, 
The  anthem  of  thy  jubilee. 

PHILADELPHIA,  March  25,  1884. 
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The   Church  in  Australia.— Letter  of  a 
Missionary. 


MY  DEAR  FATHER:— THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  I 
am  happy  to  say,  is  becoming  well  known  in 
Australia ;  it  deserves  to  be  known  and  read  every- 
where. .  .  . 

Our  missions  here  are  so  different  from  those 
in  countries  like  America  that  I  think  a  few  lines 
on  one  of  them  would  not  be  uninteresting  to 
your  readers.  Having  travelled  about  240  miles 
by  rail,  I  had  a  distance  of  80  miles  farther  to  go, 
through  desert  and  "bush,"  to  the  scene  of  my 
labors.  Passing  through  this  central  desert  of 
Australia,  the  beautiful  mirage  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  interest.  At  one  time  a  beautiful  inland 
lake,  studded  with  islands,  whose  sides  are  re- 
flected in  the  calm  blue  water,  spreads  itself  out 
before  you ;  at  another  time  it  is  a  sea,  with  ships 
apparently  floating  calmly  on  its  rippling  waters. 
When  you  come  to  the  centre  all  disappears,  and 
you  find  nothing  but  hot  red  sand,  with  an  odd 
tree  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  sandy  plain. 

Passing  through  the  bush,  the  principal  objects 
of  interest  are  the  wild  emus  and  kangaroos,  na- 
tive companions,  that  dance  quadrilles  with  each 
other  almost  as  regular  and  well-timed  as  could  be 
witnessed  in  a  ball  room  Then  the  wild  turkeys 
and  parrots,  lyre-birds,  and  other  beauties  of  the 
Australian  bush,  may  be  seen  in  any  number.  A 
snake  will  now  and  then  put  up  his  head,  but  he 
is  easily  dispatched.  The  huts  of  the  aborigines 
are  made  of  the  bark  of  the  gum-trees,  and  other 
giants  of  the  forest,  merely  put  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion from  the  ground.  For  the  most  part  these 
children  of  nature  are  quite  harmless,  especially 
near  civilized  life  They  are  very  dark,  with  long 
black  hair  and  bushy  black  beards.  They  call 
anything  great  or  fine  "  Bugery"  One  of  them 
came  to  a  companion  missioner  of  mine,  and, 
putting  his  hand  on  him,  said :  "  Bugery  fine  for 
eating."  But  he  did  not  eat  us.  A  black  woman 
brought  me  her  little  dead  child  and  said:  "The 
great  Bugery  took  away  my  son  :  will  you  bring 
him  back  ?  "  I  promised  that  the  great  God  would 
bring  him  back  some  day,  and  that  she  would  be 
happy  forever  with  him,  if  she  served  Him.  She 
and  her  family  were  instructed  and  baptized  during 
the  mission. 

The  "parish"  where  I  gave  the  mission  is  260 
by  1 50  miles  in  extent,  consisting  chiefly  of  desert 
and  bush,  except  the  three  towns  which  were  the 
scene  of  our  three  weeks'  labor — Hay,  BoulegaJ, 


and  Hillston.  The  heat  of  the  place  in  summer 
is  intense,  increasing  as  you  advance  north ;  in  the 
above  towns  the  thermometer  stood  at  ioc°,  1 10°, 
and  1 20°  in  the  shade.  Passing  from  one  to  an- 
other, we  had  to  go  through  a  wild,  trackless  plain, 
without  road  or  landmark.  At  one  time  it  would 
be  covered  with  burning  sand,  at  another  with 
underwood  called  "salt  bush."  On  one  occasion 
we  went  astray  in  this  bush.  It  was  eleven  o'clock 
at  night ;  we  had  no  means  of  finding  our  way. 
We  said  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
immediately  a  man  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
said :  "  Whoever  you  are,  you  are  going  right  into 
the  river."  We  saw  him  no  more,  but,  changing 
our  course,  directed  ourselves  by  means  of  a  little 
compass  1  happened  to  have  with  me  towards 
Hillston,  which  we  reached  by  midnight.  It  is  sad 
to  see,  in  passing  over  the  sandy  plain,  hundreds 
of  sheep  and  cattle  dead  and  dying  for  want  of 
water. 

The  amount  of  good  that  can  be  done  in  these 
Australian  missions  is  quite  incalculable.  I  re- 
ceived during  the  last  mission  entire  families  into 
the  Church.  They  only  require  to  know  the  truth 
in  order  to  embrace  it  and  become  good,  faithful 
Catholics.  Catholics  travel  from  50  to  100  miles 
through  the  bush  to  profit  by  a  mission.  Some- 
times they  may  not  have  seen  a  priest  for  years, 
and  the  children  have  to  be  baptized  and  pre- 
pared for  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Holy 
Eucharist  at  the  same  time.  The  most  the  priest 
of  the  district  or  parish  can  do  is  to  pay  period- 
ical visits  to  the  different  stations,  say  Mass  in 
a  room  or  bush  hut,  hear  some  confessions,  give 
an  instruction,  and  pass  on  perhaps  80  or  100 
miles  to  another  station.  Thus  there  are  families 
away  in  the  far  bush  that  may  not  see  the  face  ot 
a  priest  for  years.  On  one  occasion,  as  I  was  sitting 
in  the  sacristy  saying  my  office,  a  fine,  honest- 
looking  young  bushman  came  in,  and  taking  a 
chair  sat  down  beside  me,  with  the  familiar  salu- 
tation, "Good -afternoon,  Father!  Very  hot!" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  in  surprise.  "Can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you?" 

"Well,"  said  he,  "the  coves  outside  told  me 
to  come  in  to  confession,  whatever  that  nu 

Trying  to  suppress  a  smile,  I  asked:  "Who 
are  the  coves  outside?" 

"Oh!"  said  he,  "father  and  mother  and  the 
whole  family.  You  see  we  heard  of  the  mission, 
and  came  100  miles  through  the  bush  to  profit  by 

it." 

The  whole  family  had  to  be  instructed  for  the 
Sacraments,  and  some  of  them  baptized.  They 
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went  home  at  the  end  of  the  mission  with  a  hap- 
piness and  a  peace  which  the  whole  world  could 
not  give,  considering  themselves  well  repaid  for 
their  long,  weary  journey. 

It  is  indeed  the  divinest  of  all  divine  works  to 
labor  with  Jesus  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  souls 
on  these  distant  missions.  The  harvest  is  great 
and  ripe,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  By  degrees, 
churches  and  schools  are  springing  up  as  by  magic 
out  in  these  wild  wastes,  through  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  our  good,  holy  Bishops  and  faithful 
priests.  The  Island  of  Saints  is  sending  out,  now 
as  of  old,  her  holy  daughters  and  her  zealous, 
saintly  sons.  At  Hay  we  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  convent  for  some  nuns  of  the  Pres- 
entation Order,  and  at  Hillston  of  a  new  church 
which  is  rapidly  approaching  completion  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  good,  zealous  pastor, 
Father  Keilly.  On  the  whole,  the  Church  is 
progressing  in  Australia  in  a  manner  almost  un- 
precedented in  her  history.  The  Cathedrals  of 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  among  the  finest  in 
the  world.  Colleges,  convents  and  churches  are 
springing  up  in  every  direction.  The  educational 
establishments. of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Victoria, 
New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia,  are  second 
to  none  in  Europe.  There  is  •  scarcely  a  town  in 
the  five  colonies  that  has  not  its  convent  school 
and  church,  while  the  number  of  priests  and 
parishes  is  increasing  every  year.  .  .  . 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain,  dear  Rev.  Father, 
Most  faithfully  yours  in  Christo, 
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We  rejoice  to  hear  that  numerous  signatures  are 
being  obtained  to  a  letter  addressed  to  all  the 
Bishops  of  the  Catholic  world  humbly  praying 
that  a  petition  be  made  to  the  Holy  See  asking 
that,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  of  His  most  Holy 
Mother,  to  promote  and  increase  the  spirit  of 
prayer  amongst  the  faithful,  and  to  obtain  a  speedy 
and  most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  present  evils 
of  the  Church  and  of- society,  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber be  consecrated  to  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady 
of  the  Rosary;  that  the  Festival  of  the  Most 
Holy  Rosary  be  raised  to  the  rite  of  the  first  class 
throughout  the  world  ;  and  also  that  the  proper 
office  recited  by  the  Dominican  Fathers  be  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Church. 


We  have  no  wish  to  become  apologists  for  any 
of  the  excesses  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Spanish 


Inquisition — a  tribunal  organized  by  Ferdinand, 
with  the  reluctant  consent  of  Isabella,  to  protect 
Spain  from  the  treachery  of  the  Moors  and  Jews, 
who  had  become,  as  it  were,-  nations  within  a  na- 
tion and  conspired  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Chris- 
tian supremacy, — but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  those  excesses  have  been  exaggerated  a  hun- 
dredfold by  prejudiced  English  writers.  When 
not  drawing  upon  their  imagination,  these  have 
had  recourse  to  the  writings  of  such  men  as  the 
infamous  Llorente — an  apostate  priest,  a  traitor 
to  his  own  country,  and  afterwards  a  traitor  to 
France,  where  he  fled  for  refuge.  Gibbon,  in  his 
time,  asserted  that  "  the  English  are  the  most 
credulous  and  fanatic  of  any  nation  in  Europe"; 
and  Cobbett,  the  historian,  and  a  Protestant 
member  of  Parliament,  that  he  verily  believed 
there  were  "  more  lies  in  English  books  than  in 
all  the  other  books  in  the  world  put  together." 
Hence  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  sifting  the  as- 
sertions of  Protestant  English  writers,  who  have 
led  many  well-meaning  people  into  error  as  to 
the  alleged  atrocities  of  the  Inquisition.  A  friend 
sends  us  a  brief  extract  from  Digby's  "Road  of 
Kings"  in  regard  to  one  of  its  rulings,-3n  which 
the  hated  Spanish  tribunal  was  not  to  blame,  but 
rather  deserving  of  praise:  "Philip  II,  holding 
his  court  at  Madrid,  a  certain  preacher  in  his 
presence  advanced  in  a  sermon  that  sovereigns 
had  an  absolute  power  over  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  their  subjects.  For  these  words  he  was 
denounced  to  the  Inquisition.  The  tribunal  sum- 
moned him,  pronounced  the  proposition  contrary 
to  wholesome  doctrines,  and  the  preacher  was 
condemned  to  divers  penances,  and  to  make  a 
public  retraction  from  the  same  pulpit;  which 
was  done  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  judicial  act,  " 
as  is  related  by  D.  Antonio  Perez." 


The  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Catholic 
Mirror  speaks  of  the  bill  recently  presented  to 
Congress,  petitioning  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment reservation  near  the  Luther  Memorial  Church 
for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Martin  Luther,  as 
"the coolest  proposition  brought  before  Congress 
for  a  generation  past.  By  what  right  Congress 
could  allow  the  public  land,  in  which  our  Catholic 
citizens  have  some  interest,  to  be  us.ed  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  that  would  be  offensive  to  Catholic 
taste  and  feeling,  no  one  has  yet  found  out.  How 
would  Protestants  feel  if  Catholics  asked  the  use 
of  a  Government  park  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
up  a  statue  of  Leo  X,  or  some  other  worthy  son 
of  Holy  Church  ?  What  a  howl  would  go  up  !  " 
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Among  the  five  feasts  the  observance  of  which 
the  Holy  Father  has  lately  extended  to  the  Uni- 
versal Church  is  one  in  which  the  clients  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  have  a  special  interest — that  of  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  famed  in  Christian  annals  for 
his  vindication  of  the  honor  of  our  Blessed  Lady, 
and  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
which  was  assailed  by  those  who  denied  Mary  to 
be  the  Mother  of  God.  We  have  been  struck 
by  the  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Feasts,  which  have  been  on  the  lips  of 
so  many  priests  this  year  for  the  first  time.  In 
the  first  of  the  prayers  we  are  to  pray  that  as  St. 
Cyril  was  made  an  unconquered  asserter  of  the 
Divine  Maternity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  so 
by  his  intercession  we  who  believe  her  to  be  the 
Mother  of  God,  may  be  saved  by  her  motherly 
protection.  The  "Secret"  prayer  before  the 
Canon  asks  that  by  the  intercession  of  the  Saint 
we  may  find  grace  to  receive  worthily  in  our 
hearts  the  only- Begotten  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ, 
co  eternal  with  Him  in  glory.  The  prayer  after 
the  Communion  begs  that  by  his  example  and 
merits  we  may  be  the  worthy  servants  of  the  Most 
Holy  Mother  of  the  Only- Begotten.  Thus  the  new 
honor  to  St.  Cyril  is  made  to  lead  our  thoughts 
and  to  guide  our  prayers  in  the  direction  of  greater 
devotion  to  our  Lord  and  to  His  Blessed  Mother. 


The  Ypsilanti  Sentinel  pertinently  remarks  that 
the  exemption  of  the  American  College  from  the 
sale  of  the  property  of  the  Propaganda,  although 
a  favor  to  the  United  States,  is  in  reality  a  very 
slight  concession,  as  the  College  forms  but  a  small 
part  of  a  system  without  which  it  is  of  little  ac- 
count. Whatever  destroys,  or  cripples,  the  work 
of  the  whole  body  impairs  each  single  member, 
and  merely  sparing  the  property  of  the  College, 
while  all  the  surrounding  advantages  are  removed, 
is  a  profitless  mercy.  As  the  American  College 
would  never  have  been  put  there  but  on  account 
of  the  concentration  of  science,  learning,  and  art 
in  that  place,  so  when  these  latter  are  scattered, 
the  motive  of  the  College  is  destroyed,  and  it 
must  languish  and  decay. 


Speaking  of  certain  Easter  cards,  a  Methodist 
contemporary  says :  "  They  preach  sweet  sermons 
of  faith  and  hope  to  a  dying  world."  What  does 
the  crucifix  preach  ?  what  do  the  pictures  of  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus  and  His  Blessed  Mother  teach? 
And  yet  Protestants — particularly  Protestants  of 
the  kind  of  our  very  religious  contemporary — 
would  not  have  a  crucifix  or  a  statue  of  her  w.hom 


the  Angel  Gabriel  tailed  ••  blessed  among  women" 
in  their  houses  But  they  find  "sweet  sermons" 
in  pictures  of  angcK  and  lilio:  There  art-  some- 
Protestants  who  keep  a  < Tin  ifix,  provided  it  be 
battered  and  old,  as  an  "object  of  art,"  but  who 
look  with  pity  on  the  Catholic  who  holds  it  as  an 
object  of  devotion!  This  inconsistent  y  is  one  of 
the  legacies  left  by  the  glorious  Reformation. — 
N.  Y.  Freeman' s  Journal. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Formby,  O.P  ,  whose  death 
occurred  recently  in  England,  was  widely  known 
as  an  author.  Among  his  best  known  works, 
some  of  which  have  been  reprinted  in  this  coun- 
try, are  :  "  Sacrum  Septenarium,"  "  The  Book  of 
the  Most  Holy  Rosary,'1  "Compendium  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Ancient  History,"  "Lectures  on 
the  City  of  Ancient  Rome,"  "The  Martyrs  of 
Rome,"  "The  Pictorial  Bible  and  Church  His- 
toiy,"  "Monotheism,"  "The  Primitive  Religion 
of  Rome,"  and  "Ancient  Rome  and  its  Connec- 
tion with  the  Christian  Religion,"  a  second  part 
of  which  the  author  was  preparing  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Father  Formby  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Formby,  of  Formby,  I^ancashire.  After 
graduating  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  he  be- 
came a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
held  the  living  of  Riversdean,  in  Wales,  until  he 
was  converted  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  during  the 
Tractarian  movement. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

A  subterranean  Coptic  church  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, with  many  inscriptions,  was  recently  discov- 
ered by  the  French  archaeological  scholar,  Mas- 
pero,  the  director  of  the  museum  at  Bulak,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Thebes  These  inscriptions 
are  written  on  white  stones  with  red  ink,  and  are 
mostly  well  preserved.  The  largest  is  one  of 
three  hundred  lines  against  the  Monophysites, 
written  in  the  Theban  dialect.  Another  contains 
a  declaration  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  against 
Nestorius.  The  whole  interior  is  covered  with 
addresses  to  different  saints  in  the  Coptic,  Greek, 
and  Syrian  languages. 

Cardinal  McCloskey  has  received  from  Pope 
Leo  XIII  a  gold  and  silver  chalice  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  It  is  about  one  foot  in  height  and 
has  a  square  silver  base,  with  a  golden  cherub  at 
eac  h  corner  holding  the  emblems  of  the  Passion. 
Four  rubies  and  four  emeralds  are  set  immediately 
above  them.  The  golden  cup  is  supported  by 
three  female  figures  representing  Faith,  Hope,  and 
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Charity.  On  the  silver  support  are  bass  reliefs  of 
the  heads  of  four  saints.  The  chalice  came  in  a 
red  morocco  case  bearing  the  Pope's  arms. — The 
Sun  (Nfw  York}.  

Eastern  exchanges  announce  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Lynch,  a  brilliant  scholar  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  for  many  years  a  professor  in 
Gonzaga  College,  Washington.  Although  a  man 
of  stern  character,  Father  Lynch  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  those  who  knew  him  intimately.  He 
was  seventy  years  of  age. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 


A  CATHOLIC  DICTIONARY.  Containing  some  ac- 
count of  the  Doctrine,  Discipline,  Rites,  Ceremo- 
nies, Councils,  and  Religious  Orders  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  By  William  E.  Addis,  Secular  Priest 
(Sometime  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ire- 
land), and  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  the 
same  University.  New  York :  The  Catholic  Publica- 
tion Society  Co.,  9  Barclay  St.  1884.  Price,  $5,00. 

This  work  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  in  the  line  ot 
Catholic  literature,  that  has  appeared  in  'he  Eng- 
lish language.  There  are,  indeed,  as  stated  in 
the  preface,  "existing  works  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter ...  compiled  by  Protestants,  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  turn  over  ten  pages  in  one  of  them 
without  meeting  with  some  more  or  less  open 
attack  upon  Catholicism."  The  Catholic  coun- 
tries of  continental  Europe,  especially  France  and 
Germany,  possess  many  such  compilations,  even 
more  extensive  in  their  scope  and  bearing.  But 
for  all  that  it  remains  true  that  English-speaking 
Catholics  have  had  heretofore  no  such  work  pro- 
vided for  them.  It  goes  with  the  saying  that  the 
dominancy  of  rhe  Church  of  England,  now  hap- 
pily passed,  had  much  to  do  with  the  suppression 
of  Catholic  ecclesiastical  literature  in  our  tongue. 
The  march  of  time,  under  the  supervision  of  divine 
Providence  making  use  of  earthly  instruments,  not 
the  least  of  which,  we  fancy,  was  the  influence  of 
our  own  America,  brought  a  knowledge  of  better 
things ;  the  hand  of  oppression  was  lifted  up  and 
the  Catholic  could  come  forward  and,  for  the 
instruction  of  his  fellow-man  and  in  defence  of 
his  Church,  make  full  use  of  all  the  powers  of  that 
reason  with  which  God  had  gifted  him.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  English-speaking  Catholics 
have  had  to  learn  much  from  Protestants  as  re- 
gards books  of  instruction  in  Ecclesiastical  and 
Biblical  literature ;  but  the  truth  is  that  in  making 


this 'assertion  no  thought  had  been  paid  to  the 
oppression  to  which,  even  in  our  own  times,  our 
fathers  in  the  faith  have  been  subjected.  Besides, 
it  is  true  that  before  the  dawn  of  the  era  of  Cath- 
olic emancipation,  the  gift  of  Faith,  whose  teach- 
ings were  well  understood  and  readily  retained  by 
reason,  supplied  for  all  deficiencies  in  literature. 

But  now  the  Catholic,  though  free  to  think 
and  to  speak  and  to-  act,  has  entered  upon  a 
period  in  which,  if  he  is  true  and  steadfast  to  his 
mother  the  Church,  and  seconds  her  in  her  di- 
vinely-given mission  to  save  souls,  needs  more  than 
ever  to  have  at  hand  the  weapons  wherewith  to 
combat  her  foes.  At  the  present  time,  Catholicity 
has  to  deal  not  with  Protestantism,  which  is  of  it- 
self fast  disintegrating,  but  with  infidelity, — an  en- 
emy more  formidable,  and  apparently  more  logical. 

For  every  intelligent  Catholic  the  work  before 
us  is  an  invaluable  one.  In  the  "Catholic  Dic- 
tionary," as  its  title  indicates,  there  is  presented 
an  account  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  rites,  ceremonies,  councils,  and  re- 
ligious orders  of  the  Church.  The  Catholic  reader 
has  here  given  him,  with  the  greatest  possible 
facility  of  reference,  a  clear,  concise  statement  of 
all  that  need  be  known  concerning  his  religion. 
In  the  simplest  and  most  intelligible  words  he 
finds  expressed,  under  proper  headings,  the  ex- 
planation and  proofs  of  some  dogma,  as  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  the  Incarnation,  or  Infalli- 
bility; he  finds  a  compact  history  of  the  Church 
in  different  nations ;  the  various  changes  and 
modifications  in  church  discipline,  etc.  In  a  word, 
every  subject  connected  with  the  teachings  of 
religion  is  explained,  or  at  least  an  easy  mode  of 
reference  suggested  for  further  enlightenment. 
Such  a  work  has,  indeed,  been  "a  long-felt  want," 
and  all  should  now  rejoice  that  the  want  has  been 
supplied,  and  manifest  their  appreciation  by  a 
prompt  and  generous  support. 

The  work  is  issued  by  the  Catholic  Publication 
Society  Co.  of  New  York,  and  printed  from  du- 
plicates of  the  English  stereotype  plates.  But 
errors  that  crept  into  the  English  edition  have 
been  corrected,  and  other  changes  have  been 
made,  especially  adapting  it  to  this  country.  The 
American  publishers  give  us  a  handsomely  bound, 
volume,  well  printed,  and  certainly  deserving  of  a 
widely-extended  patronage. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL.  '  Boston : 
Thomas  B.  Noonan  &  Co.  1884.  Price,  75  cents. 
This  little  book,  composed  of  extracts  taken 

from   the  columns  of  THE   "AvE   MARIA,"  is 
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attrac  live  outside  and  inside.  There  is  always  a 
fascination  about  the  supernatural,  and  when,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  the  incidents  related  are 
well  authenticated,  the  interest  and  attraction  are 
doubled.  The  communion  of  saints,  the  watch- 
fulness of  ministering  angels,  the  power  of  faith, 
the  authority  of  the  priest  of  God  over  the  demons 
themselves,  are  all  here  exemplified ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  and  consoling  to  the  Christian  soul  to 
feel  that  helping  hands  are  often  extended  from 
the  confines  of  the  other  world.  We  have  only 
one  fault  to  find  with  the  book,  viz  :  that  its 
pages  do  not  number  many  more  than  295.  How- 
ever, the  reverend  Editor  may  be  induced  at  no 
distant  day  to  publish  a  larger  edition  ;  for  we 
feel  assured  he  can  extend  the  volume  to  twice  its 
present  seize  and  still  not  fail  of  resources.  The 
titles  of  the  narratives  are  as  follows :  "  My  Ex- 
perience with  St.  Anthony  of  Padua";  "A  Case 
of  Demoniacal  Possession";  "The  Children's 
Prayer";  "A  Voice  from  the  Other  World"; 
"  Back  to  the  Fold  "  ;  "  What  Came  of  a  Visit  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament";  "The  Client  of  St. 
Stanislaus  Kostka"  ;  "  Ethan  Allen's  Daughter"  ; 
"A  Victory  of  Divine  Love";  "The  Invisible 
Messenger";  "The  Fate  of  a  Blasphemer"; 
"  How  Nannie's  Cure  was  Effected  "  ;  "A  Singu- 
lar Grace"  ;  ''The  Miracle  of  the  Assumption." 

M.  E.  M. 

Obituary. 


THE   REV.  FRANCIS  J.    PREEL,'  D.  D. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  we  chronicle  the  death 
of  this  learned  and  devoted  priest,  which  occurred 
on  Saturday,  the  5th  inst.  The  following  tribute 
to  his  memory  is  from  The  Catholic  Review.  We 
bespeak  for  good  Dr.  Freel  the  fervent  prayers  ol 
the  readers  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA,"  of  which  he 
was  always  a  warm  friend : 

Noting  the  opening  of  a  new  church  in  Brooklyn, 
there  comes  to  us  the  news  of  the  death  of  a  holy 
priest  of  Brooklyn,  a  veteran  in  work,  in  years  merely 
entering  on  his  prime.  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Freel,  the 
distinguished  and  well-known  rector  of  St.  Charles's 
Church,  Sidney  Place,  died  on  Saturday  morning, 
worn  out  by  labors  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  was 
painfully  evident  for  some  time  past  that  poor  Dr 
Freel  was  not  to  be  long  lived.  He  went  abroad  in 
the  fall  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  more 
for  devotion  to  the  Holy  Mother  than  from  any  desire 
for  personal  reasons  to  recover  health.  Yet  his  zea 
urged  him  to  wish  for  longer  years.  It  was  only  a 
week  ago,  when  he  had  received  the  last  Sacraments 
that  he  expressed  that  very  desire,  to  live  to  work 


I  )r.  Freel  was  over  twenty  years  a  priest  He  was  a 
college  friend  in  Rome  of  the  Coadjutor  Archbishop 
of  San  Francisco,  Mgr.  Patrick  William  Riordan. 
After  his  return  from  the  Eternal  City  he  spent  a  few 
years  in  St.  James's  Cathedral,  under  the  care  of 
Bishop  Loughlin.  Then  he  succeeded  Father  Pise,  the 
eminent  Catholic  poet  and  missionary,  in  St  Charles's. 
This  church  he  rebuilt  and  decorated,  making  it  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  popular  churches  in  the  city. 
Owing  to  its  position,  it  was  always  attended  by  a  large 
non- Catholic  congregation,  over  whom  Dr.  Freel 
exercised  a  -very  salutary  influence.  His  name  and 
works  wero  prominently  before  the  Catholic  American 
world.  He  was  one  of  the  most  cultivated  scholars 
in  the  American  priesthood,  and  a  gentleman  of  fine 
literary  tastes.  His  one  luxury  was  his  books,  to 
which  he  was  always  adding.  He  was  an  impressive 
preacher.  He  was  arduous  in  the  confessional,  and 
took  a  profound  interest  in  Catholic  education.  His 
life  was  a  model  to  his  brethren,  and  his  juniors  in  the 
holy  ministry  speak  tearfully  of  the  blessed  example 
that  he  was  to  them.  His  last  days  were  holy  and 
edifying  in  the  extreme.  He  sought  patdon  from 
those  with  whom  he  lived,  as  if  it  were  possible  that 
he  might  have  hurt  them  or  disedified  them  while  in 
health  and  strength.  Dr.  Freel  was  greatly  devoted 
to  the  succor  of  the  holy  souls  in  purgatory,  and  the 
prayers  of  all  who  share  that  devotion  with  him  are 
now  asked  for  his  comfort  and  eternal  peace.  What- 
ever good  cause  needed  a  friend,  while  he  lived, 
found  one  in  Dr.  Freel,  and  surely  all  who  appreci- 
ated his  friendship  for  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the 
neglected  prisoner  or  sailor  will  now  remember  him. 

MR.   SERAPHIM     MASI. 

The  prayers  of  the  readers  of  our  Lady's  maga- 
zine are  requested  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
the  venerable  Seraphim  Masi,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  rested  in  peace  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th  ult.  He  was  a  devout  Catholic,  strict  in  all 
the  observances  of  the  Church,  and>  until  failing 
health  prevented,  never  missed  daily  Mass.  Mr. 
Masi  was  born  in  Italy,  and  came  to  this  country 
with  his  parents  about  the  1802.  In  early  life 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Captain  Charles 
Bradford,  of  Alexandria,  Va  ,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Pilgrim  Father,  William  Bradford.  One 
of  his  daughters  is  the  wife  of  Col.  A.  J.  Dallas. 
During  the  war  of  1812  Mr.  Masi  enlisted  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  regular  Army,  and  accom- 
panied his  regiment  on  its  campaign  in  the  West. 
During  the  term  of  President  Jackson  he  held  the 
rank  of  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  District  militia. 
The  family  of  Mr.  Masi  in  Italy  were  always  prom- 
inent in  the  Church,  army,  and  legal  profession. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peai 
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Uouth's  Department. 


Miss  Tea. 


BY   THE   AUTHOR    OF    "  TYBORNE." 


CHAPTER  I.—  A  WILD  BIRD. 


don't  know  a  word  of  your 
geography  lesson,  Miss,"  said 
a    young,    intelligent  -looking 
woman,  in  the   costume  of  a 
Breton  peasant. 

"  1  know  quite  enough,"  replied 
•  pupil,  rudely. 

'I  am  only  losing  my  time  with 
you,  Miss  Armelle,  and  so  I  shall  tell  your 
papa.  If  you  came  to  school,  you  might  per- 
haps learn  something," 

"  I  won't  go  to  your  school." 

"  I  know  that,  but  you  are  in  the  wrong." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  wrong,"  said  the  child, 
proudly,  springing  up  and  brandishing  a  small 
boat-hook  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  You  are  in  the  wrong,"  repeated  the 
school-mistress,  steadily,  as  she  arranged  the 
books. 

"  You  dare  to  say  that  again  !  "  cried  Ar- 
melle, coming  near,  with  the  face  of  a  fury. 

"  You  fearful  child  !  "  ejaculated  the  mis- 
tress, drawing  back. 

The  boat-hook  slipped  from  ArmeHe's  hand 
and  fell  on  t£e  head  of  a  white  goat  which 
was  lying  down  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 

"  Oh,  I  have  cut  my  goat's  eye!"  shrieked 
the  child,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  be- 
side the  animal.  "  Oh,  my  poor  Bella  !  my 
poor  Bella  !  "  Then  raising  her  face,  stream- 
ing with  tears,  she  looked  fiercely  at  the 
school-mistress  and  said  :  "  You  are  the  cause 
of  it.  I  detest  you  !  " 

At  this  moment  a  young  priest,  who  had 
been  standing  at  the  open  door,  entered  the 
room  ;  he  looked  sadly  at  the  child.  She  was 
about  twelve  years  old,  and  tall  for  her  age  ; 
her  features  were  good,  but  her  face  sun- 
burnt and  freckled  ;  her  eyes  were  large,  dark 
and  expressive  ;  her  hair  red  and  exceed- 
ingly rough  and  untidy. 


"  Do  you  know  me,  Armelle  ?  "  said  he, 
stooping  over  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  shyly,  laying  her  head 
on  the  goat's  back :  "  you  are  mamma's 
brother." 

The  priest  smiled  affectionately.  "  Come 
now,"  he  said  ;  "  the  goat  is-  not  hurt :  just  a 
scratch  on  its  eyelid,  that's  all." 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Gabriel ! "  said  the  child,  jump- 
ing to  her  feet.  "  is  that  really  all  ?  I  thought 
I  had  put  my  poor  Bella's  eye  out,  and  I  was 
so  unhappy — " 

"And  then  you  got  angry,  Armelle  ?  " 

The  child  blushed. 

"  Supposing  you  beg  your  mistress's  par- 
don ?  "  said  the  priest,  in  a  low  voice. 

Armelle  shook  her  head.  "  I  never  beg 
pardon  of  any  one,"  she  said. 

"  What !  not  even  of  your  father  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  never  angry  with  papa — never! " 

"  Run  away,  you  spoilt  child ;  your  father 
is  waiting  for  you,"  said  Uncle  Gabriel,  laugh- 
ing. 

The  child  flew,  and  the  priest,  turning  to 
the  school-mistress,  said :  "  Does  she  learn 
anything?"  ^ 

"  No,  Father  :  nothing." 

"  Does  she  know  anything  ?  " 

"  Hardly  anything,  Father.  The  lowest 
class  in  the  school  knows  more  than  she 
does";  and,  taking  up  her  books,  the  mis- 
stress  curtsied  to  the  priest  and  departed. 

With  a  heavy  sigh,  Father  Gabriel  went  to 
find  his  brother-in-law. 

Monsieur  Trahec  was  a  grave  and  morose 
man ;  he  had  never  recovered  from  the  death  of 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  fondly  attached. 
He  lived  alone  in  the  ancient  castle  which  had 
belonged  for  centuries  to  his  family.  It  had 
been  built  on  the  edge  of  a  little  bay,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  this  lay  the  little  village 
of  Therbud,  of  which  Father  Gabriel  was  now 
one  of  the  pastors.  He  had  only  come  lately, 
having  been  for  the  two  previous  years  in 
Rome ;  and  he  had  not  been  at  the  Castle  of 
Kertan,  as  his  brother-in-law's  place  was 
called,  for  five  or  six  years.  He  found  Ar- 
melle hanging  onto  her  father's  arm. 

"  Well,  Gabriel,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
wild  bird?"  said  the  former. 
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"I  think  she  is  very  tall  for  her  age,  and 
in  \vry  good  health." 

"  Well,  that  is  the  most  important  thing  of 
all,"  said  Monsieur  Trahec.  "  Is  your  mis- 
tress gone,  Armelle?  " 

"  Yes,  papa  :  my  lessons  are  finished." 

"  How  long  do  your  lessons  last  ?  "  said 
tlu-  priest?  " 

"  Two  hours,  uncle." 

"Two  hours  a  day  is  not  much,"  he  re- 
plied, looking  anxiously  at  Armelle. 

"  But  she  has  more  time  than  that  for 
study,"  said  her  father.  "  You  have  lessons  to 
prepare  for  your  mistress,  haven't  you,  child  ?  " 

"  She  gives  me  plenty,  papa.  She  bothers 
me  enough." 

"  I  fear  the  child  is  learning  nothing,"  said 
the  priest. 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  she  is  doing  very  well  for 
the  moment." 

"  Come,  Armelle,  read  me  something," 
said  her  uncle. 

"  I  can't  read  out  loud." 

"  Well,  write  something  for  me." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  write." 

"  This  is  too  bad,"  said  Monsieur  Trahec  ; 
and  then  he  continued :  "  Gabriel,  how  long 
can  you  stay  ?  " 

"I  am  in  no  hurry,  James." 

"  Can't  you  stay  for  the  night  ?  I  want  to 
have  a  long  talk  with  you  Did  you  come  by 
boat?" 

"  Yes :  and  I  told  the  man  to  wait." 

"Then  let  me  go  and  bid  him  return  with- 
out you,  with  a  message  to  Catharine  that 
you  will  spend  the  night  here.  I  will  send 
you  home  to-morrow  in  one  of  my  boats." 

"Very  well,  James:  I  will  stay  with  pleas- 
ure ;  but  if  Armelle  will  come  with  me,  I 
shall  give  my  own  message  to  the  boatman ; 
and  then  we  can  go  for  a  walk." 

"Now,  Armelle,  take  care  of  your  uncle!" 

"I  want  to  bring  Bella  with  me,  uncle?" 

"By  all  means,  bring  her,  my  child." 

Then,  with  her  boatrhook  on  her  shoulder, 
and  leading  her  goat,  off  she  went,  accom- 
panied by  the  priest.  They  passed  down  the 
long  avenue  which  led  to  a  little  quay  washed 
by  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay.  There  lay 
the  boat,  the  boatman  smoking  a  pipe. 


Father  Gabriel  tore  a  leaf  from  his  pocket- 
book,  wrote  a  few  lines,  then  gave  the  note 
to  the  boatman,  who  immediately  pushed  off. 

"  Does  that  horrid  old  boat  belong  to  you, 
uncle?" 

"  No,  my  child :  I  have  no  boat  of  my 
own." 

"  Why  not :  are  you  not  rich  ?  " 

"Priests  are  never  rich,  Armelle;  their 
families  are  too  large.  I  suppose  you  don't 
understand  that.  Are  there  no  poor  at 
Kertan?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  old  people  who  can't  work,  and 
the  sick." 

"  Well,  they  all  belong  to  my  family." 

Armelle  smiled.  "How  funny!"  she  said. 
"What  a  bore  it  must  be  not  to  have  a  boat 
of  your  own,  uncle!" 

"You  like  boating,  then?" 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  do  ! "  Have  you  seen  papa's 
new  boat,  the  Lightning?" 

"No." 

"Oh,  she  is  so  pretty,  and  such  a  fine 
sailer!" 

•"Do  you  often  go  on  the  bay!" 

"  Every  day,  unless  it  is  very  bad  weather, 
papa  goes  to  visit  his  oyster-beds.  You  see 
my  boat-hook!  And  I  have  oars,  too  ;  and  I 
can  steer  very  well.  Sometimes  we  take 
Bella  and  the  dogs  on  board  ;  but  Bella  does 
not  like  the  sea.  Where  shall  we  go  next, 
uncle  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  village." 

"Very  well :  this  is  the  way." 

CHAPTER   II.— MY  VILLAGE. 

The  way  led  up  a  rocky  path,  and  as 
Father  Gabriel  and  Armelle  ascended  they 
caught  a  view  of  the  open  sea. 

"  It  is  rough,  to-day,"  said  Armelle ;  "you 
would  have  a  good  tossing  about  in  your  old 
boat,  if  you  were  out  there.  I  like  to  be  on 
the  sea  when  it  is  rough." 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  ?  " 

"Me  afraid?  never!" 

"  Oh,  I  see  you  are  a  brave  little  girl !  Now 
your  Cousin  Paul,  though  he  is  a  boy,  is  a 
little  bit  of  a  coward." 

"  Papa  told  me  he  was  a  very  great  coward," 
said  Armelle,  with  a  disdainful  look. 
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"Would  you  not  like  to  know  your  Cousin 
Paul?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  anyone,"  answered 
the  child,  rudely.  "  Now  here  we  are  at  my 
village,  uncle ;  there  are  a  lot  of  new  houses. 
Come  along:  these  good  people  like  priests." 

"Indeed!"  said  her  uncle;  "if  they  like 
priests,  they  must  love  our  good  God ;  for 
priests  are  His  messengers.  Yes  :  I  see  there 
are  a  great  many  new  houses." 

"And  they  all  belong  to  us,  uncle." 

"What!  all  of  them?" 

"All  except  the  tailor's,  John  Kerbic;  but 
papa  says  he  will  force  him,  in  one  way  or 
the  other,  to  sell  his  hovel." 

"  Does  papa  do  everything  he  likes,  then, 
Armelle?" 

"Certainly:  and  I  also,"  said  the  child, 
haughtily,  while  her  eyes  flashed.  "The 
peasants  say  I  am  very  like  papa." 

"As  much  as  a  little  girl  can  be  like  a 
gentleman,  I  suppose." 

"I  wish  to  be  like  him  in  everything," 
said  the  child,  imperiously. 

They  now  came  to  a  shrine  of  our  Lady, 
at  which  the  priest  paused  to  say  an  "Ave" 
while  Armelle  ran  after  her  goat.  The  road 
turned,  and,  with  a  rapid  descent,  they  found 
themselves  on  the  beach.  There  were  about 
a  dozen  houses,  and  before  them  were  play- 
ing a  mingled  group  of  ragged  children,  pigs, 
poultry,  dogs  and  cats. 

"  What  houses  ! "  said  the  priest. 

"They  are  all  ours,  uncle;  papa  has  built 
them  all  for  his  own  work-people.  Do  you 
see  that  little  forge?  Benedict  lives  there; 
he  is  son  to  my  nurse,  Barbara ;  and  his  boy 
Nicolas  is  in  our  service ;  and  his  daughter 
Madalon  is  going  to  be  my  ladies'-maid  when 
I  grow  up.  Then  in  the  second  house  live 
Joseph  and  Peter,  the  fishermen.  Their  boat 
and  nets  are  papa's,  and  half  their  profits  are 
ours.  The  next  house  is  the  baker's ;  after 
that  the  shoemaker ;  and  he  makes  harness, 
also.  The  next  is  the  thatcher;  and  papa  is 
teaching  him  how  to  roof  with  tiles." 

"And  that  little  house  in  the  corner?" 

"That  is  the  tailor's,"  said  Armelle,  scorn- 
fully ;  "  the  garden  is  his  also ;  but  the  fields 
around  are  ours ;  and  as  he  has  refused  papa's 


offer  to  buy  the  house,  we  have  played  him  a 
pretty  trick.  Papa  has  built  that  great  shed, 
and  put  another  story  on  to  the  stable,  so 
now  his  garden  is  quite  in  the  shade,  and 
nothing  will  grow  there,"  and  Armelle 
laughed  with  delight. 

Her  uncle  made  no  answer. 

"And  he  will  get  more  than  that  soon," 
she  continued;  "papa  is  so  vexed  with  him. 
He  says  that  when  Aunt  Augustine  dies,  all 
the  property  round  will  be  ours.  Her  land 
touches  ours,  and  only  ends  at  her  house  at 
Guilvin.  We  have  to  go  to  see  her  every 
summer  ;  .it  is  such  a  bore  !" 

By  this  time  they  had  come  in  front  of  the 
houses,  and  Armelle  and  her  goat  were  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  a  group  of  children. 
The  appearance  of  the  priest  soon  brought 
out  the  fathers  and  mothers,  most  of  whom 
greeted  him  with  a  cry  of,  ''Oh,  M.  Gabriel! 
so  you  have  come  back  at  last  !•" 

"  What  are  you  doing  with  that  little  girl  ?  " 
said  Father  Gabriel  to  Armelle,  seeing  her 
violently  pushing  away  a  child  who  was  try- 
ing to  get  near  him. 

"  It's  Jenny,  the  tailor's  daughter^-!  she  re- 
plied. And,  as  if  this  was  sufficient  to  justify 
anything,  she  called  out :  "  Drive  her  away, 
children ! " 

The  poor  little  creature  was  soon  driven 
from  the  circle  surrounding  the  priest;  the 
child,  however,  remained  in  the  background, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Father  Gabriel.  To 
the  utter  astonishment  of  Armelle,  he  went 
up  to  the  little  thing  and  said :  "  Do  you 
want  me,  my  child  ?  " 

''  Please,  sir,  my  father  wants  to  speak  to   , 
you." 

"  Very  well,  take  me  to  him." 

Armelle  sprang  forward,  panting  with  rage. 
"  Uncle ! "  she  cried,  "  no  one  from  our  house 
goes  to  the  tailor :  papa  won't  allow  it." 

"A  priest  goes  everywhere,  Armelle ;  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  disputes";  and,  fol- 
lowing little  Jenny,  he  entered  a  miserable 
cottage. 

John  Kerbic  placed  a  chair  for  his  guest. 

"  I  have  not  time  to  sit  down,"  said  the 
priest ;  "  tell  me  what  you  want,  my  friend." 

"  It  is  about  my  house,  sir." 
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"  I  heard  that  you  had  ivfusi-d  to  s.-ll  it  to 
ieur  Trahec." 

"Yes,  and  IK-  is  furious  with  me.  Hi- 
wants  to  have  the  whole  village  in  his  pos- 
session ;  he  bought  from  some,  and  got  oth- 
ers to  leave.  He  never  liked  me,  and  now 
he  detests  me.  Kvervone  in  the  village  j^ives 
us  annoyances.  Miss  Armelle  sets  the  chil- 
dren against  my  little  girl.  And,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  shed  he  has  built,  not  a 
good  potato  comes  out  of  my  garden ;  and 
before  that,  for  ten  miles  round  none  were  so 
fine  as  mine.  I  can't  understand  how  a  grand 
gentleman  can  take  pleasure  in  ruining  a  poor 
fellow  like  me." 

"  It  is  a  pity,  John,  you  tried  to  fight 
against  a  man  much  stronger  than  yourself. 
You  had  far  better  have  yielded  at  first.  Did 
he  not  offer  you  a  fair  price  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir:  two  thousand  francs.  If  I  had 
known  what  was  coming,  I  would  have  made 
the  sacrifice ;  but  I  did  not  know  how  I 
should  be  tormented." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  can't  go  on  as  I  am,  sir." 

"Do  you  wish  to  retract  your  refusal?  " 

"  Yes,  sir :  because  I  must.  If  I  were  alone, 
I  would  never  sell  the  house  in  which  my 
old  mother  died ;  but  I  have  a  wife,  and  she 
is  worried  to  death  by  the  neighbors ;  and  I 
have  a  child,  whom  Miss  Armelle  persecutes. 
The  village  children  throw  stones  at  my  cow 
and  my  pig.  The  garden  brings  me  nothing. 
So  if  you,  sir,  would  speak  to  Monsieur 
Trahec,  you  would  render  me  a  great  ser- 
vice." 

"The  conditions  are  the  same,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes:  two  thousand  francs,  and  I  will  go 
out  to-morrow." 

"Very  well.  I  will  speak  to  my  brother- 
in-law  to-night,  and  you  come  to-morrow  for 
the  answer." 

The  tailor  shook  his  head.  "  I  can't  do 
.that,  sir.  I  have  said  I  will  never  cross  that 
threshold." 

"You  said  that  when  you  were  angry. 
Don't  yield  to  a  foolish  pride  unworthy  of  a 
Christian." 

The  tailor  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
he  said  :  "  You  are  right,  sir.  I  will  come." 


"Very  well ;  to-morrow,  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock." 

"  May  God  reward  yoi;  .ml  the  tailor. 

"Be  punctual,"  replied  the  priest,  smiling, 
as  he  left  the  house. 

He  looked  for  Armelle  in  vain ;  she  was 
gone,  and  he  returned  alone  to  the  castle. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


How  the  Streets  of  Naples  were  First 
Lighted. 


A  long,  long  time  ago  the  city  of  Naples 
did  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  lighted  streets, 
and  consequently  evil-doers  thrived  at  the 
expense  of  the  honest  and  law-abiding.  To 
apply  a  remedy  required  by  the  Government, 
the  city  cpuncil  decreed  that  the  three  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city — Toledo,  Chiaia,  and 
Foria — should  henceforward  be  illuminated. 
Thereupon  sixty  huge  reflectors  were  placed 
in  the  above-named  streets,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  honest  folks,  who  rejoiced  that  the 
troubles  and  dangers  of  the  past  were  over. 
But  the  lazzaroni  had  not  been  consulted. 
These  people  could  not  endure  any  measure 
that  would  interfere  with  their  peculiar  habits 
and  deprive  them  of  the  faculty  of  making 
petty  thefts,  or  of  sleeping  in  whatever  portico 
they  might  select  as  a  lodge.  They  were  so 
furious  that  in  one  night  they  destroyed  the 
whole  of  the  sixty  reflectors.  The  magis- 
trates, determined  not  to  yield,  had  them  all 
replaced  without  delay,  and  issued  public 
notice  of  imprisonment  to  any  who  should 
again  injure  them.  But  the  city  fathers  might 
as  well  have  menaced  the  winds,  for  a  second 
set  of  fixtures,  and  even  a  third,  shared  a  sim- 
ilar fate.  The  guardians  of  beautiful  Naples, 
finding  themselves  thus  baffled,  were  on  the 
point  of  abandoning  their  enterprise  when  one 
of  the  councillors  remarked:  "If  we  could 
only  get  the  Padricino  to  help  us ! " 

"Very  true,"  said  the  others,  with  one 
voice;  "we  must  secure  the  aid  of  the  Little 
Father." 

The  Padricino,  or  Little  Father,  was  a  good 
religious,  who  had  an  unbounded  influence 
with  the  lassarom.  He  was  devoted  to  them ; 
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he  was  their  orator,  their  medical  adviser,  and 
their  justice  of  the  peace,  and  by  his  unvary- 
ing and  unwearied  charity  had  gained  such  an 
influence  over  the  populace  that  a  word  from 
his  venerated  lips  could  induce  them  to  do 
whatever  he  wished.  So  two  of  the  council- 
lors waited  on  the  good  priest,  and  respect- 
fully invited  him  to  come  to  their  aid  in 
contriving  plans  that  might  succeed  in  this 
important  undertaking.  After  hearing  what 
they  had  to  say,  he  replied  that  he  thought 
of  a  way  in  which  success  might  possibly  be 
gained;  but  he  must  be  allowed  full  liberty 
to  do  what  he  deemed  best  in  the  matter. 
His  conditions  were  gladly  accepted;  full 
liberty  was  given,  and  the  Council  adjourned 
full  of  hope. 

The  Little  Father  promptly  set  to  work  to 
execute  the  plan  which  he  had  rapidly  con- 
ceived. He  found  two  good  painters  that 
happened  to  be  out  of  work,  and  conducting 
them  to  St.  Joseph  Street  (one  terminus  of 
which  opened  on  Foria,  and  the  other  on 
Medina  Square)  requested  them  to  cover  a 
high  wall  with  white,  and  paint  thereon  a 
large  and  handsome  picture  of  St.  Joseph. 
The  laszaroni,  quite  unsuspicious  of  the  in- 
nocent snare  laid  for  them,  and,  like  all  natives 
of  Italy,  fond  of  art,  eagerly  watched  the  work 
ordered  by  the  Padricino,  first  through  mere 
curiosity,  and  then  through  unfeigned  interest, 
for  the  fresco  was  handsomely  and  gracefully 
executed. 

When  the  picture  was  completed,  the  Little 
Father  placed  a  lighted  taper  before  it.  This 
they  thought  was  only  a  proof  of  his  devotion 
to  the  holy  Patriarch,  and  as  the  light  was 
very  feeble  it  excited  no  alarm.  The  next 
evening  he  added  a  second,  and  the  evening 
after  a  third.  The  lazzaroni  did  not  like  this ; 
it  was  a  great  novelty  for  them  to  have  so  m  uch 
light  in  this  hitherto  obscure  thoroughfare. 
They  collected  in  a  crowd  around  the  tapers, 
murmured,  and  finally  went  to  the  Padricino  to 
complain.  But,  far  from  heeding  them,  on  the 
fourth  night  he  placed  a  large  and  bright  re- 
flector there.  Then  they  comprehended  clearly 
that  the  Padricino  intended  to  support  the 
measures  that  the  city  fathers  and  all  well- 
meaning  people  had  taken  against  loafers  and 


malefactors ;  in  a  word,  that  the  streets  were 
to  be  lighted.  At  this  discovery  their  in- 
dignation mounted  to  its  utmost  pitch,  and 
the  more  violent  of  the  lazzaroni  shouted : 
"Away  with  St.  Joseph  !  Death  to  our  ene- 
mies ! "  etc.,  etc.  The  Little  Father  calmly 
allowed  the  storm  to  spend  its  fury,  quite 
sure  that  not  one  of  the  throng  would  molest 
him,  much  less  desecrate  the  picture.  At  last, 
when  the  tumult  was  somewhat  appeased,  he 
announced  that  on  a  certain  day  he  intended 
to  preach  in  the  great  square  of  the  Mole. 
Bright  glances  were  exchanged,  and  angry 
countenances  relaxed  their  stern  features,  for 
the  lazzaroni  loved  dearly  to  hear  the  Little 
Father  speak ;  moreover,  he  seldom  preached 
in  the  open  air,  and  when  he  did  so  he  was 
impelled  by  some  urgent  or  very  important 
motive.  The  news  spread  rapidly. 

At  dawn  on  the  following  day  the  grand 
square  and  all  the  adjacent  streets  were  filled 
with  a  dense  throng,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  Padricino  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamations, followed  by  respectful  and  atten- 
tive silence.  The  favorite  orator  of  the  pop- 
ulace spoke  at  length  of  the  great  virtues  of 
the  Spouse  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin.  In 
conclusion,  he  said  :  "  My  children,  now  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  power  and  preroga- 
tives of  St.  Joseph  :  pray  tell  me  if  one  or 
two  feeble  wax-tapers  are  sufficient  to  express 
our  veneration  for  our  glorious  Patron  ?  and 
do  you  now  think  that  it  is  right  to  rise  up 
against  me  because  I  wish  to  show  him  honor 
by  a  brilliant  reflector  ?  " 

The  electrified  multitude  shouted :  "What! 
one  reflector  only  ?  Give  him  ten !  He  de- 
serves twenty!  He  merits  a  hundred!  Hail, 
St.  Joseph  !  Hail,  Spouse  of  Mary!  All  hail 
to  the  Guardian  of  Jesus !  " 

In  consequence  of  this  sermon  of  the  Pa- 
dricino, the  whole  of  St.  Joseph  Streetwas  pro- 
vided with  reflectors ;  by  degrees  they  were 
multiplied  near  all  the  shrines  at  the  waysides, 
and  not  long  afterwards  the  most  obscure 
and  deserted  streets  of  the  beautiful  city  were 
furnished  with  brilliant  reflectors.  There  was 
an  end  of  thefts  and  other  evil  deeds,  and  the 
saints,  particularly  St.  Joseph,  were  honored 
with  great  devotion. 
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An  Easter  Lesson. 


BY     ELEANOR    C.    DONNELLY. 


TfOW  often  o'er  departed  joys  we  moan, 
*-  ^   And,  musing,  sigh  in  accents  of  regret, 
"Oh  !  who  will  roll  us  back  the  heavy  stone 
Which  at  the  tomb  of  buried  Hope  is  set  ?  " 

But  coming,  lo  !  we  smile, — for  angels  fair 
Have  been  before  us  at  the  gloomy  gates ; 

The  stone  is  rolled  away ;  and,  radiant,  there, 
Brave  Love,  on  risen  Hope,  exultant,  waits  ! 


A  Centenary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


IERSUADED  that  faith  will  be  all  the 
more  enlightened,  hope  all  the  more 
firm,  charity  all  the  more  ardent,  the 
more  tender  the  devotion  we  cherish  in  our 
hearts  to  Mary,  we  should  avail  ourselves  of 
every  means,  and  profit  of  every  occasion,  to 
honor  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Jesus;  and  in  an 
age  when  so  many  have  grown  cold  in  the  love 
of  God  it  becomes  a  duty  to  manifest  this  de- 
votion externally,  and  to  propagate  it  amongst 
others.  Hence  it  is  that  we  most  cordially 
welcome  two  little  pamphlets  of  the  Rev.  Gio- 
achino  Ferrini,  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Infirm, 
published  in  Rome  from  the  Typographia 
Poliglotta  of  the  Propaganda.  In  these  bro- 
chures the  learned  religious  advocates  a  gen- 
eral celebration  throughout  the  Christian 
world  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  public  and 
solemn  celebration  of  the  Month  of  Mary. 
Having  in  the  first^of  these  pamphlets  proved 


conclusively  that  in  the  year  1784,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Madonnina,  Ferrara,  Italy, 
this  devotion  was  for  the  first  time  practised 
solemnly,  publicly,  and  permanently,  he  in 
the  second  replies  to  some  objections  made 
to  the  date  in  question.  His  answer  serves 
to  place  the  matter,  if  possible,  on  a  firmer 
and  more  indubitable  basis.  It  is  not  our 
intention,  nor  would  space  permit  us,  to  enter 
into  all  the  details  of  the  reasoning  by  which 
Father  Ferrini  establishes  his  point.  We  will 
merely  give  the  history  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  the  devotion  as  we  gather  it  from  the 
pages  of  his  works. 

The  devotion  of  the  month  of  May,  or  of  the 
Month  of  Mary,  considered  in  its  substance, 
is  very  ancient.  In  history  we  have  many 
traces  of  it.  The  Blessed  Henry  Suso,  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominic,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, was  accustomed  every  year,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  to  crown  Our  Lady's  statue 
with  a  garland  of  fresh  flowers  collected  by 
his  own  hands  *  In  addition  to  this  he  con- 
tinued on  all  the  other  days  of  the  month  to 
offer  a  green  branch  as.  a  mystical  and  spir- 
itual symbol  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin.f 

What  a  distance  between  that  first  idea  and 
the  solemnity  with  which  the  month  is  now 
celebrated !  To  dTect  this  change  was  not 


*  Alio  item  tempore  sub  maii  initium  amantissimx 
illi  Dominai  suae  ccelorum  Regina:,  juxta  morem 
coronam  rosaceam  magna  cum  devotione  imposuerat. 
( Bollandists,  Ada  Sand.,  xxv.  Jan.,  c  xxxviii.) 

f  Nocte  illius  diei  qua:  mensis  maii  caput  est  ac 
initium  pro  more  suo  spiritualem 
vivcntem  ramum  sibi  reponens 
pore  singu.is  diebus  eum  venei^t^tuf..   (Id.,'^kiv.) 
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the  work  of  a  single  day  nor  of  one  individ- 
ual. To  bring  anything  really  great  to  per- 
fection, the  action  of  centuries  is  required, 
and  surprising  effects  are  produced  only  by 
means  of  a  gradual  progression  from  a  good 
beginning.  The  humble  garland  of  roses 
offered  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  replaced 
in  the  fifteenth  by  a  rich  pedestal  built  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  ornamented  with 
historical  figures  in  silk,  gold,  and  silver, 
which  is  erected  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
on  the  first  of  May.  This  gift  was  afterwards 
accompanied  by  a  large  tabernacle  of  the 
finest  workmanship,  richly  enchased  on  three 
sides,  which  was  changed  every  year. 

Whilst  France  was  thus  developing  the 
first  idea,  Italy  was  not  slow  in  catching  that 
spirit  of  tender  piety  which  actuated  the 
Blessed  Henry  in  his  offering.  In  Mantua 
the  pious  custom  was  established,  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1442,  of  lighting  a  candle  at  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  especially  during 
the  evening  services,  on  all  festivals  through- 
out the  month  of  May.  We  find  that  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  Martin  V  enriched  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  that  city  with  a 
plenary  indulgence,  to  be  gained  on  all  Sun- 
days in  May,  in  perpetuum.  This  will  lead 
us  to  suppose,  not  without  reason,  that  a 
form  of  May  devotions  was  in  use  in  that 
church  at  least  from  the  time  of  Martin  V, 
that  is  to  say  from  1424.  The  abbate  Gae- 
tano  Buganza,  a  Mantuan,  speaks  as  follows 
in  his  book,  "On  the  Devotion,  New  Dis- 
courses ...  for  the  Festivals  of  the  Month  of 
May,  sacred  to  Mary": 

"  In  a  remote  part  of  the  city  of  Mantua,  in  the 
midst  of  well-cultivated  gardens,  verdant  meadows, 
and  fruitful  orchards,  stands  an  ancient  church  built 
by  the  great  Countess  Matilda,  dating  from  the  Xlth 
century,  and  bearing  the  title  of  the  celebrated  Bishop 
of  Mira,  St.  Nicholas.  .  .  .  There  stands  in  this  church 
a  venerable  image  of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  which, 
by  the  care  of  its  guardians,  has  been  preserved  from 
the  injuries  of  time  and  season  even  to  our  days. 
To  this  image  of  Our  Lady  a  singular  devotion  has 
been  shown  by  the  Mantuans  from  olden  times  .  . 
Rut  during  the  month  of  May  it  has  been  long  their 
custom  to  venerate  this  image  by  visiting  it  daily,  and 
by  practising  those  devotions  by  which  the  beautiful 
month  of  flowers  is  consecrated  to  Mary,  the  fair 


Mother  of  the  flowers  of  all  virtues.  .  .  .  Now,  by  an 
ancient  and  laudable  custom,  a  spiritual  director  ad- 
dressed a  discourse  to  the  people  thus  assembled  in 
the  church  on  all  festivals  of  the  month,  in  order  to 
incite  the  faithful  to  still  greater  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Virgin,  to  whom  the  church  and  the  image  and  the 
month,  and  all,  are  sacred, — even  the  very  air  that  is 
breathed  in  the  neighborhood." 

These  words  show  the  singular  devotion 
of  the  Mantuans  towards  the  Most, Holy  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  especially  in  the  month  of 
May.  However,  if  we  examine  them  with 
the  least  attention  we  shall  notice  that,  be- 
yond the  instruction  given  on  festivals  during 
the  month,  no  special  practices  were  assigned, 
nor  was  the  devotion  performed  publicly  every 
day,  as  the  month  of  May  is  now  celebrated. 
But,  according  to  the  same  Buganza,  the 
Mantuans  visited  the  church  more  frequently, 
working  people  going  there  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  the  aristocracy  in  the  evening,  and  stu- 
dents during  the  course  of  the  day;  all  as- 
sembling, as  much  as  possible,  on  festival 
days  to  listen  to  the  sermon.  In  another  of 
his  discourses  the  same  author  remarks : 

"What  a  consoling  spectacle  to  our  eyes  is  the 
fervent  piety  of  so  many  devout  people,  atfTsolicitous 
to  honor  the  great  Queen  of  Heaven  during  the  month 
in  such  a  beautiful  manner,  offering  up  to  her,  the 
Mother  of  the  flowers  of  all  virtues,  the  tribute  of  the 
mystical  flowers  of  their  homages  !  And  do  you  not 
behold  how  on  each  of  those  smiling  days  every  one 
offers  a  crown  of  beautiful  flowers  to  Mary,  by  medita- 
ting, reading,  and  praying,  at  first  privately  and  in  the 
assembled  family,  afterwards  publicly  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  in  communion  with  the  ministry  of  religion  ? 
But  this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  their  devotion.  They 
add  alms,  penances,  and  especially  visits  to  the  altars 
of  the  churches  of  the  great  Virgin,  particularly  to 
that  one  where  the  ancient  image  is  exposed ;  laborers  '' 
come  in  great  crowds  early  in  the  morning,  for  this 
purpose  shortening  their  sleep ;  the  aristocracy  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  evening,  interrupting 
their  usual  promenades;  while  the  studious  youth, 
laying  aside  their  other  amusements,  come  in  long 
ranks  throughout  the  day." 

Hence  we  observe  that  expressions  of  de- 
votional feeling  were  gradually  beginning  to 
assume  a  regular  form,  to  adopt  a  method. 
A  succession  of  golden  books  now  appear, 
directed  to  the  object  of  bringing  about  uni- 
formity in  the  consecration  of  the  month  to 
Mary.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
which  of  these  books  was  t}ie  first  to  appear. 
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I  certain,  however,  that  in  1664  a  little 
volume  was  published  in  Rome  which  had 
ly  been  printed  in  Cologne  with  the 
title  of  "  Theophilus  Marianus."  Its  author 
was  the  Rev.  J.  Nadasi.  S.  J.  The  name  of 
this  work  was  in  1666  changed  into  that  of 
"  Mensis  Marianus."  It  had  a  large  circula- 
tion. Shortly  afterwards  appeared  at  Mosheim 
the  "Circulus  Menstruus  Parthenio  Mari- 
anus," wherein  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  treated  of  in  the  form  of  daily  medita- 
tions. The  same  plan  is  followed  by  the  Rev. 
X.  Jacolet,  in  1724,  in  his  "  Mensis  Marianus." 
Several  other  similar  works  were  published. 
These  books,  though  intended  to  briig  about 
uniformity  in  the  celebration  of  the  month  of 
May,  were  not  uniform  amongst  themselves. 
Then  came  a  work  of  the  celebrated  Father 
Mazzolari,  S.  J.,  (known  under  the  name  of 
Partenio).  He  industriously  gathered  to- 
gether all  the  valuable  material  that  was  scat- 
tered through  the  various  volumes  that  had 
appeared.  And,  seeing  the  direction  that  the 
devotion  was  taking,  and  studying  the  wants 
of  an  affectionate  heart  that  seeks  to  honor 
the  Blessed  Mother,  he  published,  in  1775, 
his  admirable  book,  "  The  Month  of  May 

Consecrated  to  Mary for  Use  in  the 

Family,  in  Monasteries,"  etc.  This  publication 
was  hailed  as  a  treasure,  and  was  soon  adopted 
by  all  lovers  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  de- 
votion of  the  month  of  May  now  entered  a 
new  phase,  and  to  Partenio  belongs  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  give  it  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  form. 

But  the  devotion  of  the  month  of  Mary  was 
destined  to  acquire  still  another  perfection. 
There  was  felt  a  necessity  for  a  public  mani- 
festation of  it ;  it  was  no  longer  to  be  a  devo- 
tion merely  for  the  family,  but  was  to  extend 
to  society.  This  feature  had  been  already 
introduced  into  Mantua,  whose  example  was 
imitated  in  other  places,  especially  in  Ferrara. 
This  latter  city  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
by  Mary  to  give  to  the  devotion  its  crowning 
perfection. 

In  the  humble  Church  of  the  Madonnina, 

in  Ferrara,  in  the  month  of  May,  1784,  was  at 

last  seen  what  all  had  so  long  desired,  namely, 

e  month  of  Mary  celebrated  in  a  public  and 


solemn  manner,  by  the  entire  united  congre- 
gation, daily.  From  this  time  forth  it  only 
'remained  to  render  permanent  the  devotion, 
which  was  now  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
Thanks  to  the  Blessed  Henry  Suso  and  those 
that  followed  him,  Partenio  had  been  enabled 
to  give  the  intrinsic  devotion  a  perfect  form ; 
and,  thanks  to  Partenio,  the  Madonnina  made 
it  solemn  and  external. 

Before  passing  from  this  point  it  may  be 
well  to  reproduce  here  an  extract  from  a  doc- 
ument which  is  brought  forward  by  Father 
Ferrini  in  support  of  his  claim  for  the  Church 
of  the  Madonnina.  The  learned  religious  had 
already,  to  our  minds  satisfactorily,  proved 
that  his  claim  for  the  church  and  the  date 
was  well  founded,  when  his  position  was  at- 
tacked, and  the  year  1785  was  assigned  as 
the  date  at  which  the  devotion  began  in  its 
present  form,  Father  Muzzarelli  being  named 
as  the  one  that  introduced  it  into  the  Church. 
This  controversy  gave  occasion  to  Father 
Ferrini's  second  pamphlet,  wherein  the  doc- 
ument to  which  we  refer  is  presented,  having 
been  discovered  just  at  the  critical  moment 
by  one  of  his  friends.  The  document  was 
found  in  the  archiepiscopal  archives  of  Fer- 
rara, amongst  a  collection  of  papers  labelled 
"Chapters  of  Confraternities  from  1750  to 
1821,"  and  reads  as  follows: 

"TO  THE  DEVOUT  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  DEVOTION 
OF  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 

"The  pious  and  laudable  custom  of  consecrating 
an  entire  month — May — to  the  honor  of  the  Most 
Holy  Mary  having  been  already  by  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  our  God  practised  in  the  Church  of  the  Madon- 
nina from  the  year  1784,  and  last  year  (1795)  *  having 
passed  to  that  of  the  venerable  Confraternity  of  St. 
Nicholas,  without  any  diminution  of  the  fervor  and 
concourse  of  the  people  :  the  only  thing  to  be  desired 
is  to  render  this  devotion  permanent.  Hence  it  has 
been  resolved,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Most  Emi- 
nent and  Most  Rev.  Ordinal  Alexander  Mattei,  our 
Archbishop,  to  erect  a  i*ious  Union  formed  of  a  large 
number  of  contributors  of  either  sex.  who  by  their 
alms  will  support  it.  and  will  propagate  it  by  their 
example.  .  .  ." 

*  On  account  of  the  critical  circumstances  of  the 
times,  the  devotions  of  the  month  of  May  were  inter- 
rupted in  the  C  hurch  of  the  Madonnina  from  1795  to 
1808.  But  we  see  from  this  document  that  they  were 
at  once  taken  up  by  another  church. 
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Then  follow  the  various  articles  of  the 
constitution,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, dated  April  23,  1796.  The  object  of 
the  contributions  spoken  of  in  the  document 
was  to  defray  the  expenses  for  lights,  singers, 
etc.  This  may  seem  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of 
small  importance,  but  what  made  the  solem- 
nization of  the  Month  of  Mary  a  success  in 
the  Church  of  the  Madonnina  from  1784,  and 
in  other  churches  afterwards,  was  that  steps 
were  taken  to  secure  a  fund  for  meeting  those 
expenses. 

It  was  not  enough  to  secure  the  permanency 
of  the  devotion  in  one  particular  place :  the 
next  thing  required  was  to  spread  it  and 
render  it  permanent  throughout  the  whole 
Catholic  Church.  For  this  purpose  God  made 
choice  of  the  Reverend  Father  Muzzarelli, 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Muzzarelli  corre- 
sponded to  the  call  of  Heaven  by  his  book 
on  the  devotion,  his  letters,  his  discourses,  his 
untiring  activity.  Thus  what  was  originally 
conceived  in  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  what 
was  in  its  progress  perfected  by  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  what  finally  was  conducted  to  its 
full  development  by  the  sons  of  St.  Camillus, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Madonnina  at  Ferrara, 
was  propagated  throughout  the  Church  and 
firmly  established  everywhere  by  the  work  of 
Father  Muzzarelli. 

Catholics  surely  will  not  allow  the  cen- 
tenary of  this  grand  devotion  to  pass  unob- 
served. Let  this  anniversary  be  celebrated 
with  all  possible  solemnity.  Let  our  religious 
enthusiasm  show  to  all  the  world  that  devo- 
tion to  the  great  Mother  of  God  is  implanted 
in  our  heart  of  hearts.  We  shall  thus  give 
to  unbelievers  a  clear  argument  of  our  faith, 
make  reparation  for  the  blasphemies  of  the 
impious,  and  offer  to  our  Queen  the  most 
solemn  tribute  of  our  devotion.  The  year  1884 
should  be  made  the  year  of  devotion  to  Mary 
by  excellence:  the  coming  May  ought  to 
be  an  imperishable  one  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  in  every  country  on  earth. 


IF  any  one  does  not  believe  Mary  to  be 
the  Mother  of  God,  he  is  separated  from  the 
Divinity. — St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen. 


Traditions  of  Tutelary  Saints. 


BY   OCTAV1A    HENSEL. 


Catholic  countries  and  cities  of  the 
1  continent,  clinging 'to  the  traditions  that 
their  first  founders  and  earliest  kings  have 
traced  through  the  dim  twilight  of  history, 
reverently  acknowledge  their  good  deeds  by 
imploring  their  protection  as  guardians  and 
patrons,  and  with  appropriate  festivals  keep 
sacred  to  memory  the  saintly  story  of  their 
lives. 

When  Attila  the  Hun*  swept  down  upon 
the  city  called  by  the  Romans  "  Lutetia  Pa- 
risiorum,"t  where,  in  the  year  250,  St.  Denis 
the  Areopagite  had  preached  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  and  suffered  martyrdom,  Saint  Gene- 
vieve, who  later  became  patroness  of  the 
city,  implored  the  barbarian  to  spare  the  in- 
habitants. The  Romans  who  aided  the  Gauls 
lingered  in  the  land,  until  Clovis  the  Franco- 
nian  made  himself  master  of  Parisi,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  promise  he  had  made  his 
Christian  wife,  Clotilda  of  Burgundy,  that  if 
his  army  was  victorious  he  would  embrace 
her  Faith,  "  he,  with  his  sister  and  three 
thousand  of  his  warriors,  was  baptized"  by 
St.Remigius  with  great  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence in  the  Cathedral  at  Rheims.  During  his 
reign  St.  Genevieve  died,  and  a  church,  which 
he  had  built  after  his  conversion,  was,  a  few 
years  later,  dedicated  to  her.  But  the  old 
Benedictine  Abbey,  at  the  town  of  St.  Denis, 
six  miles  north  of  Paris,  where  a  chapel  in 
honor  of  St.  Denis  was  founded  about  the., 
year  250,  became  the  burial-place  of  Dago- 
bert,  the  last  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  of 
kings  descended  from  Clovis ;  and  since  then 
the  Catholic  monarchs  of  France  have  chosen 
this  abbey- church  of  their  patron  Saint  for 
their  place  of  burial.  Thus,  while  St.  Denis 
is  the  patron  of  France,  St.  Genevieve  is^pa- 
troness  of  Paris,  the  city  which  her  interces- 
sion had  saved  from  destruction. 

Southward,  across  the  Pyrenees,  the  moun- 
tain passes  of  Castile  arrest  onr  steps  before 


A.  D.  451.        f  Later  Parisi,  now  Paris. 
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the  shrines  of  their  patron  St.  Ferdinand,* 
father  of  Alfonso  X,  surnamed  the  Wise,  who 
united  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon.f  But 
as  we  approach  Madrid,  shrines  to  that  pa- 
tron and  friend  not  only  of  the  city,  but  of 
all  the  territory  around  it,  bid  us  pause  and 
think  of  St.  Isidro.t  "the  Plowman  of  Ma- 
drid," the  pious  farmer  who  constantly  med- 
itated on  God  and  heaven,  so  that  invisible 
angels  ploughed  his  fields  while  he  knelt 
lost  in  prayer  and  adoration.  In  1598  King 
Philip  III  was  sick  nigh  unto  death;  then 
he  commanded  the  remains  of  this  holy 
plowman  to  be  taken  from  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrea,  and  carried  about  the  city,  while 
prayers  for  his  recovery  were  offered  in  all 
the  churches.  The  King  was  restored  to 
health,  then  he  begged  that  the  "Plowman 
of  Madrid"  might  receive  the  honors  of 
canonization.  ||  The  request  was  granted  in 
1620-22.  Six  years  before,  St.  Teresa  had  re- 
ceived beatification  in  that  city;  so  the  royal 
house  of  Spanish  kings  claims  the  patronage 
of  St.  Isidro  and  St.  Teresa. 

The  Escorial,  the  palace  built  by  Philip  II, 
was  dedicated  by  him  to  Saint  Lawrence,  and 
shrines  were  raised  in  every  city  to  their  own 
peculiar  patrons,  chosen  from  the  martyrs  of 
Italy,  or  those  of  their  own  land  whose  lives 
were  worthy  examples  of  what  all  earthly 
lives  should  be.  St.  Sebastian,  often  seen  as 
patron  of  Seville,  with  Santa  Inez ;  and  St. 
Ildefonso,  with  Santa  Isabella  of  Arragon. 
greet  us  as  we  journey  to  the  monastery  of 
Montserrat,  whose  studious  Benedictines  in 
1522  sheltered  the  weary,  wounded  soldier, 
Ignatius  Loyola,  who  abided  there  for  a  while, 
and  then,  as  the  Blessed  Virgin's  Knight, 
went  forth  to  found  that  militant  Order,  the 
Company  of  Jesus, —  pioneers  who  have 
crossed  the  earth  from  ocean  to  prairie,  and 
the  nations  from  the  palm  to  the  pine. 

But  we   must  not   leave  this  most  truly 


*  Ferdinand  III  of  Castile. 

t  He  made  the  Castilian  the  national  language, 
and  had  the  Bible  translated  into  it. 

I  St.  Isidore.     Born  in  the  Xllth  century. 

||  A  learned  Saint  of  Seville  also  bore  the  name  of 
Isidore,  but  the  patron  of  Madrid  is  Isidore  the 
plowman. 


Catholic  kingdom  without   referring  to  the 
holy  St.  Dominic  of  Castile,  who  founded  the 
Order  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  and  g.-i\ 
the  beautiful  devotion  of  the  Rosary  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady. 

Over  the  blue  Mediterr.me;m  we  journey 
to  imperial  Rome,  the  j>atrini<>ny  <>f  St  1 
and  the  cradle  of  all  saintly  patrons  Sailing 
southward  to  Naples,  the  blessed  Saint  Lucy, 
"Santa  Lucia,"  is  invoked  with  prayer  and 
song,  and  words  cannot  paint  the  exquisite 
melodies  of  the  Neapolitan  fishermen,  who, 
sailing  landward  in  the  golden  evening  light, 
just  as  the  moon  rises  over  eastern  hills,  sing 
the  soft,  sweet  refrain : 

"  The  moon  brightly  beaming 

On  heaven's  dome. 
Soft  breezes  waft  us, 

To  our  home, 

Heavenly  peace  to  us  thou  hast  given, 
Santa  Lucia  !   thus  guide  us  to  heaven." 

The  patron  of  Naples  is  St.  Januarius,  the 
miraculous  liquefaction  of  whose  blood  takes 
place  three  times  a  year.*  Still  farther  south 
we  find  in  the  island  of  Sicily  the  patronesses 
St.  Agatha  f  of  Catania,  and  St.  Rosalie  J  of 
Palermo.  The  churches  dedicated  to  them 
are,  at  their  festivals,  thronged  with  worship- 
pers, and  on  the  1 5th  of  July  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Rosalie  at  Palermo  is  superbly  illumi- 
nated until  midnight. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
shrines  of  tutelary  and  patron  saints  we  find 
in  Italy ;  only  those  where  great  festivals  are 
held,  and  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made, 
must  arrest  our  progress.  Northward,  we 
pause  at  Siena,  and  find  the  story  of  the 
blessed  St.  Catharine  told  us  in  pictures  and 
statues  innumerable.  On  the  3Oth  of  April 
her  Festival  is  observed  with  great  pomp. 
At  Assisi,  St.  Francis,  its  patron,  is  pictured 
in  many  scenes  of  nis  life-history,  and  his 
festival,  October  th  _•  4th,  is  religiously  kept. 
At  Milan,  on  the  4th  of  November.  tlu 
tival  of  St.  Charles  Borronieo.  its  patron,  is 
observed  with  especial  magnificence;  and  at 

*  At  the  festival  of  the  translation  of  his  relics,  the  first 

Sunday  in  May,  the  Miracle  Feast,  lasting  from  Sept 

19  to  Sept.  26;   and  again  in  December,  called  the 

feast  of  his  "  1'atririno"  (protection  and  patronage). 

t  Feb.  3  to  5 ;  and  Aug.  18  to  2 1 .      J  July  1 1  to  1 5. 
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Florence,  the  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptist  and  the 
Feast  itself  are  devoted  to  religious  services, 
followed  by  holiday  sports  of  every  descrip- 
tion. After  High  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  the 
afternoon  is  devoted  to  chariot  and  horse- 
racing,  an  amusement  of  which  the  people 
never  tire.  It  is  the  only  exertion  in  any 
form  which  seems  to  please  them.  At  night 
the  city  is  illuminated, and  crowds  of  peasants 
and  contadini  from  the  neighboring  villages 
throng  the  city. 

Many  of  the  Italian  cities  are  under  the 
protection  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in  some  one 
of  her  attributes,  as  Sta.  Maria  della  Grazie, 
near  Mantua;  and  the  Madonna  di  Soviore, 
at  Spezia,  or  the  September  pilgrimage  to 
the  Sanctuary  of  Nostra  Donna  dei  Fiori,  at 
Bra,  south  of  Turin. 

At  Trent,  in  the  Tyrol,  St.  Vigilius  is  es- 
pecially honored,  and  the  nearer  we  approach 
the  Empire  of  most  Catholic  Austria,  the  more 
devotion  and  the  more  respect  for  patron 
saints  do  we  find.  In  Hungary,  where  Stephan 
of  Arpad,  the  leader  of  the  fierce  Ugri  from 
the  Caucasus,  received  holy  baptism,  and  ever 
after  led  a  saintly  life,  governing  his  people 
with  wondrous  wisdom  and  justice,  the  peo- 
ple crowd  in  thousands  to  see  his  dead  hand 
carried  in  state  by  the  Archbishop  around 
the  city  of  Buda.  On  the  2Oth  of  August, 
his  Festival,  from  early  dawn  till  midnight  the 
city  is  full  of  nobles,  citizens,  peasants,  and 
soldiery,  all  crowding  the  narrow  streets  and 
squares  of  Buda  to  do  homage  to  St.  Istvan,* 
the  patron  of  their  land. 

In  Vienna,  the  Festival  of  St.  Leopold,  f 
of  blessed  memory,  is  equally  respected,  and 
observed  with  religious  ceremonies.  At  the 
grand  old  Monastery  of  Klosterneuberg, 
which  he  built  upon  the  spot  where  his  wife's 
veil  was  found,  Masses  are  said  and  sung  from 
early  dawn  until  noon ;  and  a  superb  dinner, 
to  which  prelates,  imperial  royalty,  and  the 
highest  nobles  of  the  realm  are  invited,  is 
given  in  the  afternoon.  Visitors  fill  the  great 
courtyards  of  the  monastery,  the  cloisters,  anc 
the  chapels  where  the  treasures  are  kept.  The 


*  The  Hungarian  for  "  Stephen." 
f  Leopold  the  Holy. 


magnificent  altar  of  Verdun,  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  remains  of  Xllth  century  art,  is  fully 
displayed  in  the  "  Leopold  Chapel,"  and  the 
veil  of  the  Duchess,  or  Margravine  Agnes, 
ies  in  its  crimson,  velvet-lined  casket,  with 
the  lilac-tree  upon  which  it  had  rested  bend- 
ng  above  it.     This  tree  is  about  twelve  feet 
ligh  and  nearly  fourteen  broad.    Its  branches 
lave  been  tipped  with  silver,  and  the  heavier 
imbs  foimed  into  candelabra, — silver  sockets 
n  which  candles  can  be  placed.  It  is  no  longer 
used  before  the  high  altar  in  the  ceremonial 
of  St.  Leopold's  Day,  but  placed  in  the  treas- 
ury beside  the  veil  of  the  beautiful  Princess. 
At  Prague,  the  Bohemian  capital,  St.  John 
of  Nepomuk,  and  St.  Ludmilla  of  Bohemia 
are  the  patrons  of  country  and  city.     Their 
Festivals  are  religiously  observed,  as  is  also 
the  Festival  of  the  saintly  King,  St.  Wences- 
laus,  grandson  of  the  Princess-Saint  Ludmilla. 
The  silver  tomb  of  St.  John  of  Nepomuk  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus,  on  the  Headschin,* 
is  one  of  the  most  massive  pieces  of  solid 
silver   workmanship   in    Europe;   but   it   is 
too  heavy  to  be  graceful.     The  iron  railing 
around    it   is   constantly   filled   with  votive 
tapers,  from  the  half-penny  waxed  thread  of 
the  poor  helpless  cripple  prostrated  in  prayer 
before  the  shrine,  to  the  delicately  painted 
waxlights   brought   by  peeresses   in  velvets 
and  sables  humbly  kneeling  beside  the  help- 
less and  the  poor.    Art  and  aesthetical  criti- 
cism are  forgotten  amid  such  scenes. 

We  pass  towards  the  borders  of  Switzer- 
land, Savoy  and  Swabia;  but  few  shrines  greet 
us  there.  St.  Francis  de  Sales  at  Annecy,  and 
St.  James  in  Swabia,  St.  Meinrad  at  Einsiedeln,' 
in  Switzerland,  are  the  patrons  most  honored. 
The  shrine  of  St.  Meinrad  at  the  old  Abbey'f 
is  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  Europe  It 
has  been  estimated  that  150,000  pilgrims  visit 
it  every  year.  According  to  the  old  legend, 
when  the  Bishop  of  Constance  was  about  to 
dedicate  the  church  (Sept.  14, 948,)  he  learned 
in  a  vision  that  our  Blessed  Lord  and  His 
angels  had  already  performed  the  ceremony.  \ 

*  "  Hill  of  the  royal  palace." 
t  Founded  in  86 1,  and  last  rebuilt  in  1704. 
I  A  plenary  indulgence  is  granted  to  all  who  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Abbey. 
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In  Westphalia  we  find  St.  I^ambert,  patron 
of  Miinster,  and  at  Malines  in  Belgium,  St. 
Rombauld,  whose  superb  cathedral,  begun 
in  the  Xllth  century  and  completed  (all  but 
its  tower*)  in  the  XVth,  is  especially  honored 
as  patron  of  the  city. 

St.  Gudule  of  Brussels,  and  St.  Willibrord 
of  Kchternach,  near  Treves,  complete  the 
Belgic  shrines  whose  patrons  are  particularly 
honored  and  invoked  by  the  people,  and  their 
festivals  especially  observed.  St.  Willibrord 
and  St.  Amand  were  the  two  Saxon  mission- 
aries who  first  succeeded  in  converting  the 
people  of  Antwerp  to  Christianity.  The  first 
Catholic  church  there  was  built  by  St.  Amand, 
and  legends  tell  us  that  the  Kings  Siegbert 
and  Clovis  II  of  France  surrounded  it  with 
thick  walls,  to  protect  it  from  the  depredations 
which  at  first  w«re  feared  from  the  Flemish 
worshippers  of  Odin.  Centuries  later  the 
canons  of  Notre  Dame  built  a  small  chapel, 
which  wa«?  demolished  in  the  XVth  century 
to  make  place  for  the  present  magnificent 
Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  Antwerp. 


*  This  tower,  although  326  feet  high,  is  still  unfin- 
ished. 


Southward. 


BY  EDMUND  OF  THE  HEART  OF  MARY,  C.  P. 


FROM  round  to  round  of  bluest  sea, 
While  softest  breezes  fan  the  deck, 
I  pass  serene  ;  and  little  reck 
Of  what  the  morrow's  skies  shall  be. 

I  pass  content,  tho',  day  by  day, 

Two  shores  belov'd — a  double  home — 
Are  left  o'er  ruthless  leagues  of  foam ; 

And  farther,  farther  drift  away 

The  forms  more  dear  than  any  land — 
The  beating  hearts  that  love  me  well, 
And  mourn  with  me  the  broken  spell 

Of  look,  and  word,  and  hand  in  hand. 

I  pass  content,  for  this  I  know: 
The  will  I  follow  is  not  mine, 
But  one  that  speaks  with  voice  divine, 

And  calmly,  wisely  bids  me  go. 


n. 
And  if,  in  priesthood's  middle  years, 

I  quit  old  fields,  familiar  long. 

For  new  and  strange — which  seems  a  wrong 
To  those  who  chide  me  thro'  their  tears  : 

"Are  we,  then,  such  a  fruitless  toil  ?" 
"  Who  wants  you  more  than  we  who  know?" — 

'Tis  only  that  I  needs  must  sow 
Where  the  great  Master  turns  the  soil. 

And  if  again  my  native  isle 
I  leave  afar,  with  kith  and  kin, 
Tho'  new  hope  whispers,  '-Stay,  and  win 

These  to  the  faith" — and  sweet  her  smile: 

I  yield  them  to  a  better  care 
Than  mine ;  and  place  a  proven  trust, 
Which  cannot  crumble  into  dust 

While  breathes  on  high  that  Mother's  prayer. 

S.S.  PLEIADES,  January,  '84. 


The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 


BY    MRS.    ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY 


PART     II.      ' 

CHAPTER   I. — THE  TRIALS    THAT    CAME 
TO  EDNA. 

IT  is  not  the  lot  of  any  living  being,  and 
never  has  been  or  will  be,  to  exist  without 
trials  of  one  sort  or  another, — trials  which 
are  sometimes  the  very  ones  most  dreaded. 
Life,  with  its  fruitage  of  pain  and  mutation, 
constantly  repeats  itself;  but  the  new  genera- 
tions fail  to  read  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
bitter  records  of  those  which  have  preceded 
them:  the  past  is  dead. to  them,  and  their 
ears  are  closed  to  the  warnings  which  speak 
from  its  dust  And  so  they  begin,  all  the 
same,  with  impossible  dreams  of  the  future, 
forgetting  that  rainbows  were  born  after  the 
deluge.  They  dance  lightly  through  their 
halcyon  days,  thinking  that  all  of  life's  beauty, 
its  joyance,  its  music,  its  fragrance  and 
dreamy  ease,  is  theirs  by  right,  and  their  very 
own,  until  some  sudden  awakening  overtakes 
them  and  the  waters  of  bitterness  drown  their 
idols,  leaving  them  to  grope  in  the  darkness 
for  the  leaves  of  healing  which  are  not  of 
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earthly  growth.  Such  is  the  lot  of  those  who 
are  without  faith  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
Truth, — whose  hope,  builded  on  sand,  fails 
them  when  their  tribulation  comes ;  and,  not 
having  known  God,  that  which  is  eternal 
looks  so  far  away  as  to  be  beyond  their  reach. 
How,  then,  can  they  offer  and  consecrate  their 
sorrows  to  the  divine  and  merciful  will,  never 
having  known  Him  who  alone  can  give  sanc- 
tuary and  consolation  to  the  stricken  ? 

All  this  is  commonplace,  I  know,  like  max- 
ims out  of  a  copy  book.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  times  in  the  scramble 
and  often  ignoble  defeats  of  daily  life,  humil- 
iations bitter  to  our  nature,  crosses  that  veil 
like  a  cloud  the  hand  ever  waiting  to  help 
us,  when,  tempted  by  doubts  and  dread,  we 
cry  out,  Why,  O  God,  hast  Thou  forsaken 
me? — times  when  strong,  commonplace  truth, 
like  the  "voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness," pierces  the  gloomy  trance,  and  bids  us 
look  beyond  our  human  egoisms,  clear  away 
the  earthly  vapors  that  blind  us,  and  arise 
and  walk  as  one  of  God's  children,  instead  of 
cowering  like  a  slave  awaiting  the  scourge. 

There  are  some  children  easily  led  by  love 
and  trust, — children  who  seem  to  have  inher- 
ited less  of  the  stain  of  original  sin  than  others, 
of  whom  the  old  wives  say:  "They  will  die 
young:  they  are  too  good  for  this  world  ";  but 
there  are  far  more  who  require  strong  meas- 
ures to  govern  and  restrain  them, — who,  even 
with  Solomon's  remedy,  and  grace  to  help, 
can  scarcely  be  saved  from  utter  destruction  ; 
so  there  are  people  to  whom  nature  makes  it 
easy  to  practise  every  Christian  virtue,  but 
there  are  others  to  whom  life  is  forever  a  bat- 
.  tie-ground  from  the  outset,  who  suffer  defeat 
and  meet  an  adversary  whichever  way  they 
turn ;  who  are  tripped  up  by  pebbles,  catch 
themselves  by  thorns,  and  tumble  into  pits, 
until,  spent  and  wearied,  they  are  ready  to 
give  up,  longing  only  for  the  darkness  and 
rest  of  the  grave  to  cover  them,  when  a  word 
in  season,  a  commonplace  truth,  forcible  and 
emphasized  by  divine  authority,  falls  upon 
their  ear,  rousing  them  from  their  torpor  to 
gird  themselves  anew  for  the  conflict.  Truths 
that  to  our  dull  perceptions  sound  common- 
place and  of  small  weight,  appear  so  often- 


times from  reiteration  and  familiarity;  but  it 
is  by  small  things  that  greater  ones  are  often 
brought  to  confusion,  even  as  the  pebble  of 
the  brook  smote  Goliah  the  giant.  I  mean 
no  irreverence,  but  the  difference  in  such 
natures  reminds  me  of  a  pithy  saying:  "As 
much  grace  as  will  make  John  a  faint  will 
hardly  keep  Peter  from  knocking  a  man 
down."  How  it  will  all  be  measured  only 
the  Great  Day  can  show.  We  only  see  the 
surface  and  none  of  the  mystery  of  the  life 
below,  which  only  the  all-seeing  Eye  can 
scan. 

"  Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute  : 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute 
But  know  not  what's  resisted.  ' 

It  was  the  thought  of  the  Donald  Nicols 
and  James  Sinclair  and  his  wife,  and  auld  Ni- 
col  himself — each  one  so  different  from  the 
other,  their  lives  influenced  by  accidents  of 
birth  and  training,  which  rendered  the  contrast 
strong  and  marked — that  suggested  these 
reflections.  Donald  Nicol  had  weak  inher- 
ited traits  to  begin  with  ;  religious  principles, 
which  would  have  restrained  and  turfled  their 
current,  had  never  been  instilled  into  his 
mind ;  the  higher  aims  of  even  a  moral  life 
his  faculties  had  never  been  directed  to  as 
something  essentially  ennobling  to  human 
nature ;  it  is  not,  then,  strange  or  to  be  won- 
dered at  that,  of  the  earth  earthy,  he  made 
gods  of  the  world  and  worshipped  them.  As 
a  climax  to  the  misfortune,  he  married  an  ut- 
terly heartless,  ambitious,  selfish,  worldly 
woman,  and,  but  for  the  pity  of  it,  I  should 
say  a  most  suitable  yoke-fellow  for  him.  It 
requires  no  logic  to  demonstrate  that  the 
children  of  such  parents  rarely  grow  up  to 
be  respecters  of  the  laws  and  useful  citizens, 
or  make  good  wives  and  training-mothers  of 
men.  The  family  tie  to  be  perfect  must  be  a 
religious  bond,  a  unity  of  faith,  a  training 
school  for  souls,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  great 
design  of  Almighty  God  in  its  establishment, 
as  defined  and  taught  by  the  Church. 

James  Sinclair  was  a  man  of  positive  will, 
good-natured  and  of  clean  life,  to  whom  all 
meanness  of  principle  or  corruption  of  morals 
was  an  offence.  He  was  upright,  loyal  to  his 
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convictions,  single  of  heart,  and  would,  with 
faith,  h;i\v  had  no  difficulty  in  following 
both  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Christian  pre- 
cepts. He  had  had  no  more  religious  training 
than  Donald ;  but  nature,  in  moulding  them, 
had  endowed  him  with  gifts  wanting  in  the 
latter ;  had  both  been  Catholjcs,  it  is  prob- 
able that  grace  would  have  made  of  Donald 
the  more  devout  and  fervid  Christian,  there 
being  need  of  greater  watchfulness  and  more 
forgiveness  in  one  constituted  as  he  was. 
James  Sinclair,  it  is  likely,  would  have  been 
content  with  religious  routine,  and  satisfied 
that  he  was  living  a  fairly  good  life  before 
God  and  man ;  for  it  is  not  those  for  whom 
nature  does  so  much  who  make  the  greatest 
advances  in  spiritual  life.  But  of  the  two,  as 
they  were,  Jamie  Sinclair  was  for  all  earthly 
ends  and  purposes  the  better  man,  while  his 
passiveness  in  regard  to  the  religious  faith  of 
his  family,  although  having  no  higher  motive 
than  his  affection  and  his  general  indifference 
to  creeds,  made  the  lines  easy  and  pleasant 
for  them. 

Auld  Nicol  lived  on,  as  silent  and  inscru- 
table as  ever,  his  iron  mask  rarely  removed, 
and  that  soft  place  in  his  heart,  which  the 
sacrifices  of  his  life  proved  to  be  there,  was 
as  rarely  uncovered.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
and  himself  argued  out  together  concerning 
the  great  beyond,  on  whose  border-land  he 
stood,  or  if  he  had  any  hope  to  cheer  him  in 
the  dark  mystery  that  lay  between,  through 
which,  in  common  with  all  mortals,  he  would 
have  to  pass.  If  he  had  such  hope  he  kept 
it  to  himself,  nor  asked  help  of  any.  As 
much  comfort  as  human  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion, ruled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  could  impart 
he  had  without  stint;  his  keen  perceptions 
recognized  the  sincerity  of  the  attentions :  he 
felt  an  inward  consciousness  that  they  were 
not  the  outcome  of  any  great  expectations 
about  his  money,  and  he  accepted  them,  a 
fact  which  satisfied  those  by  whom  they  were 
offered. 

Edna  was  the  only  Catholic  among  these 
passive  human  antagonisms, — a  fact  which 
would  have  lifted  her  above  all  care  had  she 
not,  being  human  herself,  had  her  own  in- 
terior conflicts  ;  for  faith  quickens  conscience, 


making  a  final  reward  the  price  of  ceaseless 
vigilance.  She  had  her  own  faults :  she  was 
quick  to  resent,  not  patient  by  nature,  and 
possessed  of  a  quality  so  near  akin  to  pride  as 
to  be  often  mistaken  for  it,  and  which  ripens 
into  it  unless  held  in  restraint,  pruned  and 
governed,  in  which  case  it  serves  a  good 
purpose.  Some  call  it  self-respect.  Yes: 
Edna  Sinclair  had  many  imperfections ;  but, 
being  a  devout  Catholic,  she  had  for  shield 
and  defence  the  grace  of  God.  the  divine 
Sacraments,  and  many  sweet  devotions  to 
help  and  strengthen  her  in  her  silent  warfare 
against  self,  and  enable  her  to  fulfil  with 
courage  the  duties  of  her  state,  and  do  with 
good  will  whatever  her  hands  found  to  do. 
Her  religion  by  no  means  exempted  her  from 
the  trials  and  crosses  of  life ;  but  it  gave  her 
the  right  spirit  to  bear  with  and  overcome 
them.  In  this  lay  the  difference  between 
herself  and  her  connections ;  she  saw  and  felt 
it,  not  in  an  uncharitable  and  self-righteous 
spirit,  but  with  a  longing  desire  that  they, 
especially  her  husband,  should  be  brought 
to  know  the  Truth  as  divinely  revealed  to 
the  Church  ;  to  which  end  she  offered  many 
prayers,  with  humility  be  it  said ;  for  Edna 
thought  if  they,  in  their  blindness  and  far 
astray  from  the  Faith,  live  without  offence, 
and  do  good  works,  to  how  much  stricter 
account  would  she  be  held,  who  had  so  great 
privileges  above  theirs?  It  was  a  whole- 
some thought,  for  it  increased  her  charity  and 
made  her  more  fervently  thankful  that  she 
was  a  Catholic. 

One  great  sorrow  had  come  to  Edna  Sin- 
clair a  year  or  so  after  she  was  settled  in  her 
beautiful  home  at  Glenaran ;  her  mother, 
who  had  been  an  invalid  many  years,  died. 
The  closely-knit  ties  thus  severed  were  more 
than  ordinarily  sacred  from  the  griefs  they 
had  known  together:  the  tender,  clinging 
love  of  one,  and  the  unsparing  devotion  of 
the  other;  and  the  trial  was  correspondingly 
sharp.  Her  passing  away,  comforted  by  the 
last  Sacraments,  was  like  a  fair  sunset  after  a 
stormy  day,  a  placid  falling  asleep  after  a 
rough  journey,  and  her  words  of  hope  and 
blessing  were  so  full  of  cheer  that  Edna 
could  not  at  first  realize  her  loss.  It  was  a 
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crucial  grief  that  followed,  and  it  was  only 
after  many  days  that  she  could  grasp  the 
consolations  of  her  faith,  and  with  trembling 
lips  whisper,  "Thy  will  be  done."  Every- 
one, her  Jamie,  the  children,  even  auld  Nicol, 
in  his  own  peculiar  way,  was  tender,  loving, 
sympathetic,  and  very  good  to  her;  and  when 
she  found  courage  to  take  her  place  among 
them  as  before  she  would  not  bring  the 
shadow  of  her  sorrow  with  her  to  sadden 
them,  but  kept  it  out  of  sight,  awaiting  the 
healing  balm  of  God's  sweet  will. 

With  her  increasing  responsibilities  had 
come  increasing  cares.  She  began  to  re- 
alize a  curt  saying  of  auld  Nicol's,  who 
had  happened  to  come  in  one  day  when  the 
children,  from  some  unaccountable  cause, 
were  making  a  sort  of  whirlpool  around  her, 
— clamoring,  fretting,  tumbling  over  each 
other;  she  in  the  centre  of  the  vortex.  "Sit 
down,  Uncle  Nicol.  I'm  so  sorry  for  all  this 
rumpus !  Perhaps  you  will  be  more  comfort- 
able in  the  library  until  I  can  quiet  them," 
she  said,  after  a  vain  effort  to  rise  from  her 
sewing-chair,  where  the  rioters  held  her  in 
durance. 

"I'll  sit  here,"  he  said,  taking  a  chair,  and 
laying  his  hat  on  the  floor;  then,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  he  watched  the  fray. 

"  No :  you  shall  not  go  wading  in  the 
brook,  Janet;  you  have  a  bad  cold  now.  You 
shall  not  go  to  the  quarry,  Alan,  while  the 
blasting  is  going  on.  Oh,  dear  me!  No! 
no!  you  twins  :  no  wild  flowers  to-day  ;  the 
gypsies  are  encamped  somewhere  near.  Do 
you  not  hear  me?  be  quiet  this  moment!" 
Edna  said  this  in  a  tone  which  they  knew 
meant  "business";  then  she  continued,  more 
gently:  "Where  are  your  good  angels,  my 
children  ?  "  They  could  not  tell  her  where  ; 
they  had  forgotten  their  unseen  attendants, 
whose  presence  was  a  reality  to  their  simple 
faith.  Had  they  frightened  them  away  ?  This 
made  a  diversion,  which  their  mother  was 
quick  to  see  and  take  advantage  of.  "Go 
now,  like  good  children,  and  get  your  faces 
washed.  Alan,  take  Lillian  pick-a  back;  Janet 
and  Angus  will  march  after,  like  soldiers. 
By- and  by,  when  you  are  all  quite  good,  come 
to  me."  They  went  as  bidden,  half  pacified, 


and  now  ashamed  that  "Nunky"  had  seen 
them  behaving  ill,  and  feeling  a  vague  un- 
easiness as  to  whether  indeed  their  naughti- 
ness had  driven  away  their  angel  friends. 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  Edna,  as  they  disap- 
peared, her  face  flushed'and  her  neat  gown 
tumbled  arid  crinkled,  her  collar  awry,  and 
her  hair  breaking  away  into  wild  rings ;  "  I 
wish  they  were  all  grown  up ! " 

"That's  a  bad  wish,"  said  auld  Nicol;  "they 
are  only  armsful  now ;  by-and-by  they'll  be 
heartsful.  It's  best  to  wait  and  let  things 
grow." 

"  I  see :  thank  you,  Uncle  Nicol.  I  was 
more  impatient  than  need  be." 

"Nae,  nae :  I  do  not  say  that.  It  was  only 
the  wish  that  was  wrong.  We  needna  jump 
at  ills  that  come  fast  eneough  of  themselves. 
I  think  the  bairns  would  ha'  understood  a 
birch  rod  better  than  that  meestical  talk  about 
angels,"  he  said,  dryly. 

"I  don't,"  she  answered,  stoutly,  then 
turned  the  conversation  to  gardening,  and 
the  best  method  of  making  asparagus  beds. 
But  she  laid  his  saying  to  heart,  and  in  the 
future  often  found  occasions  which  reminded 
her  of  it. 

One  of  Edna's  particular  trials  at  this  time 
was,  that  as  soon  as  the  weather  grew  hot, 
Mrs.  Donald  Nicol  brought  her  boy  and  girl 
to  Glenaran  to  spend  the  holidays,  while  their 
governess  took  her  vacation.  "They  are  not 
feeling  very  well,  poor  dears!  they  have  been 
kept  so  close  to  their  studies ;  the  weather 
has  been  unusually  warm  for  the  season, 
which  has  made  it  still  worse  for  them.  And 
they  were  pining  to  see  Aunt  Edna  and  their 
cousins  !  Then  your  children  are  so  good  I 
shall  not  feel  the  least  uneasy  at  leaving  them, 
if  you  will  take  them  in,"  she  said. 

What  was  Edna  to  say  to  a  prologue  like 
this?  Her  natural  impulse  was  to  negative 
the  proposal  decidedly;  the  Christian  virtue 
of  hospitality  whispered  consent,  which,  after 
a  brief  struggle,  she  did  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  the  circumstances  permitted.  Knowing  the 
children  as  she  did,  to  have  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility of  them  for  an  indefinite  time  was; 
not  pleasant  to  anticipate ;  their  faulty  and 
irreligious  training,  their  false  impressions 
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and  untruthful  habits,  made  her  dread  beyond 
ire  their  daily  association  with  her  little 
flock,  who  had  faults  enough  of  their  own  to 
exercise  her  most  watchful  care.  "But,  then," 
argued  Charity,  "may  not  the  better  influ- 
ences they  will  find  here  counteract  the  evil 
ones  they  have  been  accustomed  to?" 

"They  may,  with  the  help  of  God  and  our 
Lady,"  was  the  answer  of  her  soul. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Donald :  "  no  doubt 
the  country  air  will  revive  them.  We  have 
plenty  of  room  indoors  and  out.  When  shall 
you  send  them?" 

"To-morrow,  dear  Edna,  if  it  will  not  be 
too  troublesome.  Thank  you  very  much, 
for  I  start  to-morrow  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis, 
and  a  party  of  friends,  in  their  yacht,  for  quite 
a  little  voyage ;  the  doctor  thinks  sea-air  will 
benefit  me,  for  I'm  awfully  run  down,  it  was 
so  gay  all  the  winter,  and  I  never  knew  so 
many  entertainments  in  the  spring ;  those 
two  great  weddings  have  kept  everything  go- 
ing to  the  verge  of  exhaustion.  I  may  not  be 
able  to  bring  the  children  myself,  I  shall  be 
so  busy  with  my  preparations,  so  I  will  say 
good-bye  now !  I  won't  speak  of  gratitude 
for  your  kindness ;  cela  va  sans  dire"  said 
Mrs.  Donald,  rising  to  go,  then  kissing  Edna 
with  effusion,  and  went  out  to  her  coupe,  with 
a  sensation  of  triumph  in  the  good  success 
of  her  plan. 

"  Coute  que  coute,  we  must  have  our  pleas- 
ure," said  Edna,  half  exasperated,  half  di- 
verted, as  she  stood  looking  after  her  visitor; 
then  she  went  quietly  back  to  her  sewing. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Ragr-Pickere  of  Paris. 

1AHE  chiffonniers  are  a  growth  indigenous 
to  the  soil  of  Paris,  and,  though  they 
represent  the  very  lowest  and  most  despised 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  great  city, 
they  are  far  from  being  despicable,  in  the  le- 
gitimate sense  of  the  word.  The  rag-pickers 
number  »3O,ooo,  which,  with  their  families, 
make  up  a  population  of  nearly  100,000 
It  is  a  common  belief  that  it  is  only  when 
men  and  women  of  the  poorer  classes  are 


reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  misery  and 
degradation  that  they  take  to  rag-picking  as 
a  means  of  livelihood.  This  is  a  mistake: 
the  chiffonniers  are  a  distinct  body,  who- 
choose  that  trade,  and  live  by  it,  and  put 
their  children  into  it,  just  as  professional  and 
commercial  men  choose  their  special  line,  and 
transmit  it  to  their  children.  They  are  a  self- 
governed  body,  making  their  own  rules,  and 
obeying  them  with  strict  integrity.  They 
have  their  "  beat,"  their  district,  as  they  term 
it,  and  it  is  a  point  of  honor  with  them  never 
to  poach  on  each  other's  ground.  They  are 
a  most  industrious,  sober,  and  law  abiding 
class,  of  proverbial  honesty,  and  greatly  re- 
spected by  those  with  whom  their  strange 
line  of  business  brings  them  in  contact.  The 
conditions  of  their  work  are  miserable  enough 
to  excite  them  to  discontent  and  rebellion 
against  society,  but  the  chiffonnifrs  are  prac- 
tical philosophers,  and,  having  adopted  their 
state  of  life,  they  make  the  best  of  it,  and,  as 
a  rule,  are  tolerably  well  off. 

In  Paris,  as  everyone  knows,  people  live 
in  flats,  so  that  one  house  may  contain  five, 
and,  if  it  be  a  very  large  one,  sometimes  fifteen 
families.  Every  evening  the  cooks  of  these 
families  carry  down  the  household  refuse: 
broken  bread,  and  meat,  fish  bones,  vegeta- 
bles, and  other  rubbish ;  broken  bottles,  sar- 
dine boxes,  jam  pots,  odds  and  ends  of  every 
sort,  and  throw  the  lot  outside  the  front  door 
into  the  street,  so  that  after  dark  there  is  a 
little  hill  of  rubbish,  fas  ct  ordures,  before  every 
house.  This  is  a  mine  to  the  cluffonnitr,  who 
turns  it  into  gold.  At  midnight  he  sallies 
forth  with  his  holte  on  his  back,  his  crook  in 
one  hand,  his  lantern  in  the  other,  and  goes 
patiently  from  one  heap  to  another,  picking 
out  every  bit  of  bone  or  rag,  every  box  or 
bottle,  until  his  basket  is  full ;  then  he  goes 
home  and  empties  it.  At  3  a.  m.  he  comes 
forth  again,  this  time  with  his  wife,  and,  if  he 
be  a  master  chiffonnier,  with  a  little  donkey- 
cart;  and  the  two  work  away  till  they  have 
filled  it.  Sometimes,  very  often,  they  find  in 
the  fas  articles  of  value,  such  as  silver  thrown 
out  by  careless  servants,  or  things  dropped  by 
mistake.  It  is  almost  unknown  for  the  chif- 
fonnicr  to  appropriate  these  valuables.  He 
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takes  them  to  the  concierge  of  the  house,  and 
restores  them  to  their  rightful  owners.  One 
poor  rag-picker  found  and  restored  within 
one  year  nearly  a  $500  worth  of  plate  thrown 
out  by  the  waiters  of  a  great  restaurant  on 
the  Boulevard. 

There  is  a  wonderful  esprit  de  corps  amongst 
these  poor  people.  They  are  proud  of  their 
good  name,  and  guard  it  jealously.  The 
regular  "professionals"  look  down  on  the 
"travelling  chiffonnier"  as  an  outsider,  with 
something  of  the  lofty  contempt  with  which 
sailors  regard  marines.  They  resent  the 
harm  these  outsiders  do  to  the  trade  by  their 
drunkenness  and  dishonesty  more  than  they 
resent  the  material  injury  done  by  their 
poaching.  The  chiffonniers  live  in  remote 
quarters  of  the  city,  herding  together  with  an 
exclusiveness  that  presents  a  strange  mixture 
of  pride  and  humility.  They  know  they  are 
looked  down  on  as  the  dregs  of  society,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  wish  to  keep  aloof  from 
what  they  consider  the  refuse,  namely,  thieves, 
and  bohemians  of  all  kinds. 

A  gentleman  who  wished  to  see  for  him- 
self what  these  people  were  like  went  to  one 
of  their  quarters,  and  interviewed  one  of  the 
elders.  He  was  amazed  to  find  so  much 
decency  in  the  external  life  of  the  inhabitants, 
whose  dwellings  were  very  clean,  and  some 
of  them  very  comfortable.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, they  are  miserably  poor;  a  couple  of 
rooms,  with  whitewashed  walls,  a  bed,  a  few 
chairs,  a  table,  and  the  necessary  utensils  for 
cooking  the  simplest  food,  constituted  most 
of  their  homes.  But  there  were  a  few  well-to- 
do  chiffonniers  who  had  small  houses,  rather 
huts,  to  themselves,  with  a  shed  for  the  don 
key.  One  room  was  set  apart  for  the  "  tri" 
or  the  pickings  after  they  are  all  well  sorted. 
The  bachelor  rag-picker  lives  mostly  at  the 
cabaret,  and  the  keeper  of  this  cabaret  has  no 
other  customers  but  rag-pickers.  There  are 
some  who  let  rooms,  and  feed  their  customers, 
and  "do"  for  them  altogether.  One  of  these 
inn-keepers  declared  that  he  would  never  take 
in  any  but  "a  rag  and  bone  man,  because  the 
man  who  would  come  and  lodge  amongst 
chiffonniers,  not  being  one  himself,  must  be 
a  man  without  any  self-respect,  and  conse- 


quently not  to  be  trusted."  He  added  that 
during  the  thirty-five  years  he  had  had  deal- 
ings with  the  class  he  had" never  met  with  a 
dishonest  customer,  or  been  obliged  to  turn 
one  away  for  nonpayment.  The  great  hotel- 
keepers  who  lodge  the  rank  and  fashion  of 
the  city  might  envy  their  obscure  colleague 
who  could  give  this  testimony  to  his  clients. 
These  aubergistes  have  a  large  stable  in  which 
to  house  the  donkeys,  who,  like  their  owners, 
are  taken  to  board.  The  chiffonniers  transmit 
their  districts  to  their  sons  and  daughters, 
either  when  they  themselves  retire  from 
work  or  when  the  latter  get  married  and 
need  a  dowry.  No  one  in  the  business  would 
think  of  protesting  against  this  proceeding, 
any  more  than  in  other  ranks  a  poor  man 
would  protest  against  the  rich  one  leaving 
his  money  or  land  to  his  family,  or  dividing 
it  with  them  during  his  lifetime.  "I  have 
two  sons,"  said  an  old  chiffonnier  to  his  vis- 
itor, "  and  I  have  put  both  of  them  intccrags ; 
one  of  my  daughters  is  already  in  rags,  the 
other  is  a  child,  but  I  hope  before  long  to  see 
her  settled  in  rags." 

The  average  gain  of  a  chiffonnier  alone  is 
four  francs  a  day.  When  they  pick  in  couples, 
man  and  wife,  it  varies  from  seven  to  nine 
francs  a  day.  We  hear  stories  of  chiffonniers 
making  great  fortunes,  and  dying  millionaires, 
after  living  like  misers.  This  is  romance. 
Now  and  then  they  succeed  in  amassing  rel- 
atively large  sums;  one  authentic  case  exists 
of  a  chiffonnier  leaving  200,000  francs  to  his 
family,  not  many  years  ago.  But  this  is  an 
exception.  The  amount  of  money  made  an- 
nually in  Paris  out  of  rags  and  bones  is  very 
considerable.  The  chiffonniers  sell  their  wares 
to  men  who  dispose  of  them  in  turn  to  various 
trades.  The  common  woollen  stuffs  worn  by 
the  poorer  classes  are  made  to  a  great  extent 
out  of  woollen  rags  picked  up  by  the  rag- 
pickers. The  paper  manufacturers  trade  with 
them  for  linen  and  silk  rags;  and  so  on  with 
others. 

Quite  recently  these  obscure  but  useful, 
hardworking  toilers  were  threatened  with 
utter  ruin.  The  Prefect  of  Paris  took  it  into 
his  head  to  strike  a  blow  which  would  make 
hirr  famous.  He  decreed  that  the  chiffonniers 
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should  no  longer  chiffonner.  The  household 
refuse  was  to  be  carefully  deposited  in  boxes 
at  every  door,  and  the  contents  of  these 
boxes  were  to  be  considered  sacred,  not  to  be 
touched  by  any  one  but  the  servants  of  the 
municipality,  who  would  come  round  with 
carts  and  carry  off  the  precious  fas,  and  turn 
the  rubbish  into  money  for  the  city  of  Paris. 
This  decree  was  a  sentence  of  death  to  the 
poor  rag-pickers.  The  whole  30,000  were  by 
a  stroke  of  an  official  pen  condemned  to 
starvation.  It  was  as  cruel  a  piece  of  tyranny 
as  any  the  Government  had  committed  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  from 
their  homes.  Public  sympathy  was  aroused 
for  the  victims,  and  public  indignation  fired 
against  the  Government.  The  chiffonniers 
behaved  admirably.  Instead  of  breaking  the 
law  and  outraging  the  "powers  that  be,"  they 
quietly  went  to  redress  their  wrongs.  They 
called  meetings,  sent  deputations  to  the 
Municipality  and  to  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, appealing  against  the  decree.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  shamed  into  reversing  a  measure 
so  disgraceful  from  its  absurdity,  cruel,  dan- 
gerous and  impolitic;  and  the  obscure  toilers 
were  permitted  to  live  on  in  peace. 


Catholic  Notee. 


Since  its  foundation  in  1663,  the  Seminary  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  Paris  has  continued  to  furnish 
missionaries  to  those  countries  where  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  has  not  shone.  It  is  particularly  in 
China,  Tonquin,  Cochin- China,  Siam,  Corea, 
that  they  have  labored  and  suffered.  During  these 
two  centuries  the  Seminary  has  sent  fifteen  hun- 
dred missionaries  to  the  extreme  East,  —  one 
thousand  since  1840.  Of  these  apostolic  men, 
twenty-four,  condemned  to  death  by  pagan  tri- 
bunals, in  hatred  of  their  faith,  had  the  happiness 
to  shed  their  blood  for  Jesus  Christ.  Seven  oth- 
ers, without  having  been  juridically  condemned, 
were  massacred  by  the  infidels.  At  the  present 
day  their  charge  extends  over  a  territory  contain- 
ing about  two  hundred  millions  of  pagans.  In 
this  immense  field  there  are  twenty  six  bishops 
or  superiors  of  missions,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty 
missionaries, — all  of  them  French  except  six  or 
seven. 


An  esteemed  friend — a  priest,  and  convert  to 
our  Holy  Faith — who  lately  had  occasion  to  visit 
his  family  and  relatives  in  England,  tells  us  he 
was  delighted  at  the  marvellous  change  which  he 
found  there,  regarding  Catholic  doctrine  and  sen- 
timent. "Indeed,"  he  writes,  "there  is  a  very 
great  growth  in  the  Anglican  Church — a  growth 
in  the  direction  of  Catholicism,  since  I  left  Eng- 
land in  '67.  The  old  bigotry  has  died  out." 


The  Pilot  announces  that  a  new  episcopal  see 
has  been  created  in  New  Hampshire,  of  which 
Manchester  is  to  be  the  title  ;  and  that  the  Rev. 
Dennis  Bradley,  rector  of  St  Joseph's  in  that 
city,  has  been  appointed  first  Bishop  An  efficient 
and  worthy  priest,  respected  and  beloved  where- 
ever  he  is  known,  Father  Bradley  will  make  an 
excellent  Bishop,  and  under  his  wise  and  firm 
government  we  predict  great  progress  for  the 
Church  in  that  section  of  New  England. 


The  full  length  portrait  of  himself  which  the 
Holy  Father  presented  to  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  United  States  formerly  hung  in 
the  Vatican,  and  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  great 
value,  as  well  as  a  faithful  likeness.  His  Holiness 
is  represented  standing  by  the  side  of  a  hand- 
somely carved  table,  on  which  there  is  a  crucifix. 
His  left  hand,  holding  a  volume  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  rests  on  the  table.  In  his  right  hand 
is  a  manuscript,  at  the  top  of  which  can  be  read 
"Leo  P.P.  XIII."  The  picture  is  life-size,  the 
canvas  measuring  8  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  in 
width.  It  is  in  Baltimore,  and  will  have  a  place 
of  honor  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Plenary 
Council  to  be  held  next  November. 


"The  violence  of  the  Italian  Government," 
says  the  Ypsilanti  Sfnrirtf/,  "shows  more  clearly 
than  any  argument  the  necessity  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  The  world  acquiesced  in  the 
capture  of  Rome  and  the  consolidation  of  Italy, 
believing  that  the  independence  and  rights  of  the 
Pope  in  his  spiritual  character  would  be  respected 
and  protected  by  the  new  Government.  And 
such  a  pledge  was  given.  The  confiscations  that 
are  going  on  show  how  that  pledge  is  kept." 

In  a  letter  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration  of  the  25oth  anniversary  of 
Maryland's  settlement,  General  B  F.  Butler  wrote 

as  foil 

"No  character  in  our  colonial  history  has  in  my 
maturcr  years  more  attracted  my  admiration  than  that 
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of  Lord  Baltimore.  As  I  understand  his  action,  with 
far-reaching  sagacity,  and  outgrowing  the  general  in- 
telligence of  his  time  upon  such  topics,  he  was  broad- 
minded  enough  to  establish  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica a  colony  accompanied  by  absolute  religious  toler- 
ance. Nor  was  hi?  the  tolerance  of  skepticism,  which 
treated  all  Christian  creeds  with  irreverence  and  care- 
lessness. Quite  the  contrary ;  he  had  a  well-grounded 
Christian  faith  of  his  own;  but,  unlike  Puritan,  or 
Episcopalian,  or  Lutheran,  he  was  willing  that  others 
should  enjoy  theirs  unmolested.  And  I  have  believed 
that  the  interference  of  England  with  perfect  religious 
toleration  in  Maryland  had  much  10  do  with  the  very 
active  part  which  Maryland  took  in  our  revolution." 


Mr.  Jerome  Collins,  the  late  Arctic  explorer, 
was  the  originator  of  the  present  system  of  tele- 
graphing weather  warnings  from  New  York.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cork,  and  his  remains  now  repose 
among  kith  and  kin, 

"  By  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  River  Lee," 
though  first  buried  under  the  awful  snows  of  the 
frozen  North. 

In  the  introductory  sketch  to  the  handsome 
volume  of  poems  by  Leo  XIII,  the  editor,  Pro- 
fessor Brunelli,  relates  several  very  interesting 
anecdotes,  which,  as  the  London  Tablet  remarks, 
will  be  some  day  of  value  to  a  future  biographer 
of  the  present  Pontiff.  One  of  his  first  works  on 
arriving  at  Perugia  was  the  reorganization  of  the 
seminary.  "From  that  time,"  says  Don  Brunelli, 
"he  was  more  than  Bishop:  he  was  our  rector, 
master  and  father.  We  saw  him  very  often  with 
us,  even  by  daybreak,  in  the  gloomy  winter  days ; 
at  the  prayers  in  the  chapel,  in  the  corridors,  at 
meals,  at  recreation,  in  the  private  rooms,  in  the 
school,  and  even  teaching  at  the  desk."  He  then 
narrates  an  amusing  episode,  of  which  he  himself 
was  the  hero,  when  on  coming  down  one  morning 
a  little  late  for  his  class,  he  found,  to  his  great  con 
sternation,  the  Cardinal- Bishop  sitting  at  the  mas- 
ter's desk  and  explaining  the  Latin  author — it  was 
Cicero  pro  Milone—\.Q  the  pupils.  Leo  XIII's  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  fondness  for,  classical  writers 
was  well  known  at  that  time.  Brunelli  affirms  of 
his  own  knowledge  that  he  could  recite  by  heart 
more  than  the  half  of  Dante,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  Virgil's  ALneid  and  the  Odes  of  Horace. 

The  plans  and  specifications  of  the  memorial 
marble  pulpit,  an  offering  of  the  clergy  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  York  to  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
M(  Closkey,  have  been  completed  and  approved. 
It  will  be  13  feet  in  height,  of  an  octagonal  shape, 
approached  by  17  steps  to  the  platform.  The 


pulpit  proper  will  be  3  feet  6  inches  in  height. 
The  steps  will  be  of  white  marble,  with  an  orna- 
mented Gothic  balustrade.  The  base  of  the  pulpit 
will  be  of  Westchester  marble,  4  feet  wide  and  39 
inches  high,  on  which  there  is  to  be  a  moulding 
corresponding  with  the  columns  of  the  Cathedral. 
On  top  of  this  moulding  there  will  be  a  central 
column  of  white  marble,  14  inches  in  diameter, 
surrounded,  by  eight  columns  of  colored  marble, 
with  white  bases  and  caps  ornamented  with  foliage. 
Above  the  columns  there  will  be  two  rows  of 
ornamented  foliage  progressing  beyond  the  lines 
of  the  columns  sufficently  to  make  the  base  of  the 
moulding  5  feet  6. inches  in  diameter.  The  pulpit 
is  to  rest  against  one  of  the  marble  pillars  of  the 
Cathedral  and  will  have  six  sides. 


The  polyglot  printing-office  of  the  Propaganda 
dates  from  1626,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  world.  At  the  time  of  the  Vatican 
Council  it  published  the  Pater  Noster  in  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  languages ;  and  has  printed  Bibles, 
catechisms,  Missals,  etc.,  in  all  known  tongues. 


M.  Gounod  has  completed  the  oratorio  "  Mors 
et  Vita"  a  sequel  to  "The  Redemption,"  for 
production  next  year  at  the  Birmingham  music 
festival. 

The  passion  for  Protestant  relics  appears  to  be 
on  the  increase.  Not  very  long  ago,  according 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Marwood's  rope  and 
bag  were  sold  and  exhibited  to  many  of  the  de- 
funct one's  admirers.  Now  we  hear  that  a  hair 
from  the  head  of  Henry  Clay,  obtained  when  the 
coffin  was  opened,  was  sold  by  auction  for  30 
cents ;  while  a  piece  of  the  towel  which  was  used 
in  stanching  the  wound  of  President  Lincoln  was 
knocked  down  for  a  matter  of  four  or  five  shil- 
lings. Instead  of  begging  a  great  statesman,  or  a 
popular  author,  or  famous  actresses  for  an  auto- 
graph, why  should  they  not  be  asked  for  a  "hair 
of  your  head"?  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
statesmen  and  authors  might  have  none  to  spare, 
even  none  left,  and  actresses  might  give  a  yellow 
one  one  day,  and  a  black  one  the  next,  but  these 
would  only  make  the  collection  more  curious. — 
The  Weekly  Register  (London). 


An  estimable  Catholic  lady  in  Washington, 
writing  to  ask  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  Mrs.  M.  E.  Upton,  lately  deceased,  gives  some 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  that  excellent  lady's 
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family,  which  numbers  many  converts.  She  says: 
"  Mrs.  Upton  herself  was  a  devout  convert.  She 
was  the  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  Charles  H.  Upton, 
formerly  United  States  Consul  at  Geneva.  Mrs. 
Upton  had  two  daughters  to  precede  her  in  the 
Faith ;  they  died  some  years  ago.  Mrs.  Upton 
herself  was  received  into  the  Church  by  Bishop 
Mermillod,  who  was  soon  after  forced  into  exile. 
Returning  to  Washington  to  visit  her  only  remain- 
ing child,  Mrs.  T ,  her  oldest  granddaughter, 

just  verging  into  womanhood,  passed  to  a  better 
life.  She  was  baptized  on  her  death-bed.  A  few 
weeks  after  this  young  lady's  death,  her  mother, 

Mrs.  T ,  with  her  four  remaining  children,  was 

baptized  in  the  Chapel  of  Georgetown  College. 
Besides  the  fact  that  I  had  in  1868  or  1869  had 

the    names   of  Mrs.  Upton's  and  Mrs.  T 's 

families  enrolled  in  the  Confraternity  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  little  incident  connected 

with  a  visit  to  Mrs.  T 's  shows  the  influence 

of  our  Blessed  Lady  with  her  Divine  Son,  and 
that  He  never  fails  to  reward  the  love  and  respect 
shown  His  Blessed  Mother.  In  1 860  my  husband 
and  myself  were  invited  to  spend  the  4th  of  July 

at ,  Mr.  T 's  residence,  in  Virginia. 

We  arrived  there  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  ad 
of  July.  Just  before  retiring  that  evening,  Mrs. 

T remarked  to  me,  '  I  have  put  the  statue  of 

the  Holy  Mother  in  your  room,  with  flowers  be- 
fore it.  I  have  been  told  it  was  customary  with 
Catholics  to  keep  flowers  before  the  Holy  Mother, 
and  I  have  not  failed  to  do  so  ever  since. '  The 
statue  and  a  few  books  had  been  left  at  her  house 
by  her  sister,  some  time  before  that,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  instruments  for  her  conver- 
sion."   

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  London 
Tablet  chronicles  the  death  of  Antonio  Bianchini, 
the  distinguished  Christian  artist  and  renowned 
savant,  who  was  called  to  his  final  reward  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty  years.  He  had  admirably 
translated  the  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  his  fame  as  a 
painter  was  well  established;  added  to  this,  his 
strength  of  character,  inflexible  principles,  and 
truly  Christian  virtues  rendered.. him  a  speaking 
example  to  the  rising  generation. 

May  he  rest  in  peace! 


The  National  Catholic  reports  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  John  J.  McDermott,  assistant  priest  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  Baltimore. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  I 


New  Publications. 


The  Texas  Monitor  is  the  name  of  a  new 

Catholic  paper  which  has  made  its  appearance  in 
Galveston.  In  Mr.  T.  F.  Gal  way,  formerly  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Catholic  IVor/d,  it  has  a  very 
experienced,  efficient  and  able  editor.  We  heartily 
wish,  the  Monitor  permanence  and  success. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  John  Saul,  nur- 
seryman, seedsman,  and  florist,  Washington,  D.  C. , 
— "  Catalogue  No.  2, — Rare  and  Beautiful  Flower 
and  Garden  Seeds,  etc  ,  for  the  Spring  of  1884," 
containing  a  selection  of  the  most  choice  flowers, 
and  avoiding  the  long  lists  of  names  usually  given 
in  catalogues,  a  great  part  of  which  are  of  no  value 
in  our  climate,  and  therefore  likely  to  disappoint 
the  general  purchaser.  Also  his  "Catalogue  No. 
5 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  for  1884," — a 
selection  of  all  the  latest  and  most  beautiful  vari- 
eties in  Europe  and  America;  and  "Catalogue 
No.  6  -  Descriptive  of  New,  Rare  and  Beautiful 
Plants,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and  other  Foliage 
Plants,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Dah- 
lias, Phloxes,  etc.,  for  the  Spring  of  1884."  Be- 
sides new  remarkable  varieties,  we  notice  that  Mr. 
Saul  includes  all  the  old  favorites  in  his  general 
lists.  The  selections,  being  the  work  of  a  seeds- 
man and  florist  of  many  years'  experience,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  in  growing  and  harvesting 
seeds — flower  and  vegetable — purchasers  can  rest 
assured  that  sone  but  the  finest  varieties  are  chosen. 
Mr.  Saul's  Catalogues — 8  in  all,  including  trees, 
j-hrubs,  plants,  and  garden  and  agricultural  seeds 
— give  ever)  thing  new  and  valuable,  an  advantage 
that  will  be  appreciated  by  amateurs,  especially, 
who  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  selections  from 
the  long  lists  of  varieties  usually  given  in  such 
publications.  Above  all,  purchasers  can  rely  upon 
Mr.  Saul's  conscientious  care  in  filling  their  orders. 


The  Art  Amateur  for  February  gives   in 

its  supplement  a  peacock  in  full  plumage  as  a  de- 
sign for  a  portfolio  cover.  Our  convent  friends 
will  remember  that  the  peacock  is  one  of  the  most 
approved  symbols  of  the  Resurrection.  The  one 
given  in  The  Art  Amateur  might  have  been 
drawn  from  one  of  many  in  the  Catacomb  of  Saint 
Priscilla,  of  the  first  century.  It  is  found  on  ceil- 
ings, sometimes  with  expanded  and  sometimes 
with  trailing  plumage,  but  never  for  its  beauty 
alone.  K  is  found  in  great  honor  upon  the  apse 
of  the  tribune  of  Saint  Mary  Major,  in  Rome. 
We  hope  our  convent  friends  will  give  the  pea- 
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cock -design  a  more  honorable  place  than  the 
cover  of  a  portfolio  Our  peacock  feather  is  as 
fair  a  symbolical  gift  for  Easter  as  an  egg.  Keep 
fast  hold  of  the  symbols !  In  the  February  num- 
ber we  have  another  of  the  exquisite  wild  flower 
designs  for  dessert  plates— this  time  the  delicate 
hepatica,  the  herald  of  spring  in  many  a  sunny 
spot.  The  blossoms  are  simply  perfect ;  but  the 
leaves — they  are  hardly,  indeed  not  nearly,  large 
enough  for  the  old  leaves,  which  alone  are  seen 
when  the  plant  is  in  bloom  ;  and  not  small  enough 
for  those  which*  sometimes  push  out  from  their 
furry  sheaths  before  the  blooms  fall.  The  old 
leaves  are  the  most  picturesque.  But  this  hepatica, 
as  it  is,  is  very  precious,  and  will,  if  properly 
painted,  be  a  favorite  of  the  series.  There  is  a 
noble  panel  of  marigolds  for  wood- carving.  We 
confess,  also,  unusual  admiration  for  the  sketch 
of  Ulysse  Butin  at  his  easel  in  the  open  air,  and 
his  own  designs,  especially  for  the  ex-voto.  There 
is  a  Catholic  feeling  not  to  be  mistaken  running 
through  all  these  sketches. 

In  the  March  number  are  some  very  rich  pat- 
terns, although  simple  in  form,  for  ecclesiastical 
embroidery,  drawn  from  vestments  worn  by  Saint 
Thomas  a  Becket.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the 
designs  are  young  lambs  playing  with  the  vines, 
suggesting,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  possible, 
the  divine  vineyard.  Nothing  prettier  could  be 
imagined.  The  body  of  the  embroidery  is  easily 
managed  by  the  methods  well  known  to  our  em- 
broiderers. The  lambs  need  a  delicate  touch  to 
reproduce.  The  plate  design  for  March  is  the 
white  anemone,  or  star  flower,  which  comes  in 
many  places  before  the  hepatica,  and  of  exquisite 
grace  in  all  its  forms,  depending  upon  the  back 
ground  for  its  relief  and  effects.  In  the  April 
number  we  miss  our  wild- flower  series  with  keen 
regret,  but  there  is  a  passion-flower  design  which 
ought  to  satisfy  us.  Every  embroiderer  of  vest- 
ments should  lay  hold  of  it.  Then  there  is  a 
veritable  chasuble,  white,  embroidered  in  gold 
and  crimson  in  arabesque;  and  only  those  who 
have  seen  these  chasubles,  wrought  all  over  by 
hand  instead  of  coming  from  looms,  can  under- 
stand how  beautiful  they  are.  Among  the  wood- 
cuts giving  objects  in  the  Castellani  collection,  is 
a  crozier  of  great  dignity,  simplicity  and  beauty, 
with  delicate  figures :  one  a  bishop  in  mitre  giving 
his  blessing ;  and  also  an  outline  of  a  rilievo  by 
Antonio  Pollajuolo, — the  same  one  who  modelled 
the  wonderful  quail,  in  one  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti's 
festoons  for  his  Baptistery  Gate. 
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youth's  Department. 


Bird,  Flower,  Star  and  Child. 


J  ASKED  the  little  joyous  bird  who  taught  him 
how  to  fly, 
And  sing  such  pretty  songs  in  the  bright  blue 

morning  sky ; 
And  he  told  me  it  was  God  who  had  given  him 

his  wing, 

And  taught  him  how  to  build  his  nest,  and  taught 
him  how  to  sing. 

ii. 

I  asked  the  little  lovely  flower  who  gave  her  per- 
fume sweet, 
And  dressed  her  in  her  velvet  coat  so  beautiful 

and  neat ; 
And  she  told  me  it  was  God  who  had  clothed  her 

with  such  care, 

And  taught  her  how  to  breathe  so  sweet  upon  the 

evening  air.  ^ 

in. 

I  asked  the  little  twinkling  star  who  taught  him 

how  to  shine, 
And  run  with  such  a  steady  pace  along  his  proper 

line; 
And  he  told  me  it  was  God  who  had  bade  him 

shine  so  bright, 
And  trim  his  little,  tiny  lamp  to  cheer  the  wintry 

night. 

IV. 

Since  all   things,  then,  look   up  to   God, — the 

flower,  the  star,  the  bird, — 
And  all  obey  His  holy  laws  and  listen  to  His 

word, 
1  too,  although  a  child,  will  try  His  bidding  to 

obey, 
And  I  will  team  to  please  Him  too,  and  serve  as 

well  as  they. 


THE  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  is  the  campanile  or 
belfry  of  the  Cathedral — a  most  graceful  tower. 
It  is  all  of  white  marble,  perfectly  fresh  and  snowy 
in  appearance,  although  it  was  builr  about  seven 
hundred  years  ago.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  height.  There  are  eight  stories,  each 
surrounded  with  a  delicate  colonnade  of  pillars. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  spongy  nature 
of  the  soil,  that  the  foundation  sunk  on  one  side 
as  it  was  building. 
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BY   THE  AUTHOR    OF    "TYBORNE." 

CHAPTER  III.— THE  LITTLE  PIRATE. 
> 
ELL,  what  do  you  think  of  the 

village,  Gabriel?"    said   Mon- 
sieur Trahec. 

"  It  is  much  larger,  James ; 
and  Armelle  tells  me  all  the  houses 
belong  to  you." 

"All  except  that  idiot  of  a  tailor, 
who  won't  sell  his  hovel,  though  I 
offered  a  fair  price  for  it" 

"  Do  you  really  care  to  have  his  place  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  much.  I  like  to  have  all  my 
work-people  round  me ;  but  I  don't  employ 
the  tailor,  and  I  want  his  house  for  some- 
thing else.  And  he  refuses  only  out  of  a 
spirit  of  stupid  opposition.  I  want  to  have 
the  whole  village  under  me.  Armelle  has 
great  liberty ;  that  village  is  her  little  king- 
dom, and  she  ought  to  see  me  respected  by 
all." 

"  Well,  then,  James,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
John  Kerbic  is  disposed  to  treat  with  you  " 

"Ah !  ah !  my  shed  has  made  an  effect, 
then ;  and  I  have  other  surprises  in  store  for 
my  friend  also." 

"  I  suppose  poor  John  never  read  the  fable 
of  the  earthenware  pot  and  the  iron  pot" 

"  I  dare  say  not,  but  he  would  soon  have 
found  out  what  it  means." 

"  Well,  I  hope  the  difference  will  be  settled 
peaceably." 

"  Has  he  retained  you  for  his  advocate, 
Gabriel  ?  " 

"  I  am  always  the  advocate  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  as  you  know  well,  so  I 
am  ready  to  plead  poor  John  Kerbic's  cause. 
Will  you  treat  with  him  again  on  the  same 
conditions  ?  " 

Monsieur  Trahec  frowned.  "  When  he 
humbles  himself  by  coming  to  reopen  the 
question,  I  shall  see  what  I  can  do."  Then 
changing  the  subject,  he  continued  :  "  Well, 
now  for  a  talk.  Will  you  come  into  my 
study?  Supper  is  served  at  seven  o'clock, 
but  we  shall  hear  the  warning  bell." 


"  I  am  entirely  at  your  service,  James,"  re- 
plied the  priest. 

Supper-time  came.  Armelle  made  her  ap- 
pearance. Monsieur  Trahec  spoke  but  little, 
and  seemed  out  of  spirits.  The  meal  ended, 
he  drew  his  arm-chair  to  the  fire  and  lit  his 
pipe.  His  brother-in-law  sat  opposite  to  him, 
and  the  conversation  turned  on  politics. 

Armelle  amused  herself  about  the  room  for 
some  time ;  at  last  she  brought  a  little  stool, 
and  placed  herself  so  as  to  lean  her  head 
against  her  father's  knee.  "  I  want  my  ciga- 
rette, papa,"  she  said 

Her  father  looked  displeased,  then  he 
smiled,  and  gave  her  a  cigarette  from  his 
pocket  She  immediately  lit  it  and  began  to 
smoke. 

"  It  amuses  her,"  said  Monsieur  Trahec, 
looking  at  his  brother's  astonished  face ;  "  'tis 
one  of  her  little  enjoyments." 

The  priest  shook  his  head,  looking  at  the 
child,  who  was  now  smoking  into  the  face  of 
her  father's  large  dog,  then  shrieking  with 
laughter  at  the  violent  fit  of  sneezing  from 
the  unfortunate  animal. 

"  It  is  a  pity  Armelle  is  not  a  boy !  "  said 
her  uncle. 

"  Not  at  all ! "  replied  her  father :  "  a  girl 
is  a  much  better  companion  than  a  boy." 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  boy ! "  said  Armelle ;  "  and 
you  know  why,  papa." 

"No:  I  forget.     Why?" 

"  Then  I  could  have  been  a  sailor  or  a 
pirate." 

At  this  moment  the  clock  struck  eight  Ar- 
melle sprang  to  the  bell  and  rang  it  violently. 

"At  what  o'clock  does  the  little  pirate  go 
to  bed  ?  "  asked  the  priest,  smiling. 

"  When  he  chooses,"  said  Armelle. 

"Are  you  ringing  to  say  we  want  to  go  to 
bed,  then  ?  " 

"  No :  it  is  time  for  punch,  and  I  always 
make  the  punch." 

"A  pirate,  indeed!"  said  the  priest,  looking 
at  his  brother  in-law  smoking  quietly. 

"  You  see  she  is  very  frank  and  open,"  re- 
plied he;  "and  that  I  like." 

A  servant  now  entered  with  materials  for 
punch,  and  Armelle  began  to  make  it  with 
great  eagerness.  When  the  spirits  took  fire 
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and  shot  forth  little  blue  flames,  she  danced 
round  the  table  with  shouts  of  joy. 

"  Be  quiet,  Armelle  ! "  said  her  father. 

The  child  looked  surprised,  but  was  silent, 
and  served  out  the  punch.  Her  uncle  re- 
fused it,  her  father  took  a  large  glassful ; 
then  Armelle,  filling  a  small  glass  for  herself, 
tossed  it  off,  then  began  to  refill  the  glass. 

"Stop,"  said  her  father:  "you  have  had 
enough." 

Armelle  set  down  her  glass,  and  with  a 
black  face  hid  herself  in  a  corner. 

Her  father  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a 
little  while,  then  he  called  her  to  him.  "Ar- 
melle, do  you  know  where  your  uncle  wants 
to  take  you  ?  " 

"Where?"  said  the  child,  looking  at  her 
uncle  suspiciously. 

"To  school,"  said  the  priest;  "to  mis- 
tresses who  will  teach  you,  and  little  compan- 
ions who  will  play  with  you." 

"  I  don't  want  any  one  to  play  with,"  said 
Armelle,  crossly. 

"  But  you  must  learn  something,"  said  her 
father.  "  You  promised  to  study  with  Elise, 
and  you  have  done  nothing." 

Armelle  hung  her  head  and  murmured : 
"  Lessons  are  such  a  bore  ! " 

"  Then  the  best  plan  for  you  is  to  go  where 
they  will  not  bore  you." 

Armelle  looked  terrified,  and  replied: 
"  They  will  bore  me,  and  I  hate  every  place 
in  the  world  except — " 

"Won't  you  go  with  your  uncle?" 

"  No!"  cried  the  child. 

Her  father  laid  aside  his  pipe,  and  took  her 
hands  in  his.  "  But  if  I  choose  you  should 
go  ?  "  said  he,  sternly. 

Armelle  wrenched  away  her  hands,  and 
said,  with  flashing  eyes  :  "  I  will  never  leave 
Kertan.  You  always  said  I  should  not." 

"  But  if  I  now  wish  it  ?"  he  continued. 

Armelle  shook  her  head.  "  No,"  she  said, 
obstinately. 

"  Well,  I  choose  you  to  go,"  replied  her 
father.  "  You  will  go  to  school,  Miss." 

"  I  will  not  go!  I  will  not  go! "  screamed 
she,  stamping  her  feet. 

"  You  will  go,  you  naughty  girl!  and  hold 
your  tongue! " 


The  child  stepped  back  and  stumbled. 
Uncle  Gabriel  put  out  his  hand,  but  Armelle 
pushed  it  back,  and  went,  sobbing,  to  hide 
herself  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room. 

"What  were  we  talking  about?"  said 
Monsieur  Trahec,  resuming  his  pipe. 

They  continued  their  conversation,  and  by 
degrees  Armelle's  sobs  grew  fainter  and  died 
away.  At  last  her  father  took  a  candle  and 
went  towards  her.  'Come  here,  Gabriel," 
he  said.  Armelle  had  fallen  asleep,  her  head 
resting  on  the  back  of  the  great  brown  dog. 

CHAPTER  IV.— SETTING  OUT. 

"  Papa,  why  am  I  to  put  on  my  best  frock  ?  " 
cried  Armelle,  bursting  furiously  into  her 
father's  room.  He  looked  at  her. 

"Is  this  the  way  in  which  my  daughter 
wishes  me  good-morning  ?  " 

Armelle's  face  changed ;  she  threw  herself 
into  his  arms.  "  Papa,  are  you  angry — still 
angry  with  me?" 

"Yes,"  said  her  father:  "  instead  ^f  com- 
ing to  beg  pardon  for  your  conduct  last  night, 
you  are  beginning  again  this  morning." 

"Oh,  forgive  me!  forgive  me!"  cried  the 
child,  seizing  his  hand  "  My  own  papa,  don't 
be  cross  with  me !  my  darling  papa,  don't 
be  angry  with  me !  dear,  dear  papa,  don't 
frown  at  me  like  that !  Oh,  kiss  me,  papa ! " 

He  took  her  on  his  knee.  "Will  you  be 
obedient  to-day  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  papa :  I  will  obey — you." 

"And  your  Uncle  Gabriel?" 

"And  my  Uncle  Gabriel,  if  you  wish  it" 

"  I  do  wish  it ;  and  you  are  to  behave  well 
to  your  aunt  and  cousin." 

"Where  are  they?" 

"At  Kerlud.  Your  uncle  will  take  you  to 
pay  them  a  visit." 

"With  you  ?"  said  Armelle,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  know  very  well  I  have  work-people 
in  the  house,  and  am  very  busy." 

She  clung  to  his  arm.  "Then  I  will  not — " 

"  Armelle  ! "  cried  her  father. 

She  hung  her  head  in  silence. 

"Your  uncle  is  going  in  the —  Go  and 
let  Louis  and  Baptist  get  her  ready.  I  want 
her  to  look  her  best." 

"May  I  row,  papa?" 
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"Certainly:  if  it  will  give  you  pleasure." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  When  you  are  not 
there  nothing  will  give  me  pleasure." 

"Very  well:  let  us  go  together  to  give 
orders  about  the  boat,"  said  he,  taking  her 
hand. 

They  went  out  together  to  the  quay.  A 
beautiful  boat  lay  at  the  landing-place,  and 
the  boatman  was  settling  it  for  an  excursion. 
In  a  few  minutes  Father  Gabriel  made  his 
appearance. 

"The  wind  is  in  your  favor,  Gabriel,"  said 
Monsieur  Trahec ;  "  is  it  not,  Armelle  ?  " 

"Yes:  it  is  a  northeast  wind." 

"Are  you  pleased  to  be  my  pilot?"  said 
her  uncle. 

"No,"  she  replied ;  "but  papa  wishes  me 
to  go."  Then,  turning  towards  her  father,  she 
continued :  "  When  shall  I  come  back,  papa  ?  " 

"If  you  are  not  happy,  in  a  little  while. 
Gabriel,  you  will  mind  that?"  he  said,  turning 
to  the  priest. 

"  Certainly  I  will." 

"But  I  am  unhappy  already!"  pleaded  Ar- 
melle. 

"  Let  us  go  to  breakfast,"  said  Monsieur 
Trahec,  turning  towards  the  castle. 

At  the  castle  they  found  John  Kerbic. 
Monsieur  Trahec  looked  at  him  haughtily. 

"  My  dear  James,"  said  the  priest,  "  John 
Kerbic  wishes  to  reopen  the  question  about 
his  house." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  reopening  matters 
that  are  done  with,"  said  Monsieur  Trahec, 
sternly. 

John  Kerbic  turned  his  hat  round  and 
round  in  his  hands,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
losing  his  temper ;  but  Father  Gabriel  inter- 
posed. 

"I  think  that  both  of  you  will  gain  by  this 
little  arrangement.  You,  Kerbic,  will  sell 
your  house  for  two  thousand  francs ;  and  you, 
James,  will  then  be  the  owner  of  the  whole 
village." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  "James, 
there  is  really  no  time  to  lose,  and  you  must 
see  me  off.  Do  settle  this  business  at  once." 

"Well :  how  much  do  you  want  for  your 
hovel  and  your  garden?"  added  he,  smiling 
scornfully. 


"  I  want  the  just  price,  sir." 

"Ha!  I  think  two  thousand  francs  is  dear 
enough  for  a  clay  hovel  and  some  barren 
ground." 

"Well,  sir,  I  will  give  it  up  for  two  thou- 
sand francs." 

"But  how  soon  will  you  leave?" 

"As  soon  as  you  like,  sir." 

"Oh,  really,  you  have  become  very  oblig- 
ing !  Well,  you  can  stay  till  I  tell  you  to  go; 
and  when  I  do  so,  I  will  give  you  two  hun- 
dred francs  more.  Will  that  suit  you  ?" 

The  tailor  bowed,  smiled,  and  departed  in 
high  good-humor. 

"  Now  let  us  go  to  breakfast,"  said  Mon- 
sieur Trahec.  "Come  along,  my  dear  ad- 
vocate." 

He  was  also  in  good-humor;  for  by  these 
acts  of  generosity  he  knew  that  he  made 
himself  liked  among  his  people,  and  he  could 
rule  them  as  he  chose. 

Armelle  took  but  little  breakfast:  she  was 
perpetually  running  about  to  give  directions 
to  different  persons  upon  various  matters.  To 
each  she  said  :  "  I  shall  soon  be  coming  back ; 
to-morrow,  perfiaps  " 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  her  about  going  to 
school  ?"  said  Father  Gabriel  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  when  Armelle  was  out  of  the  room. 

"  Not  exactly ;  I  told  her  she  was  to  obey 
you.  I  don't  think  she  will  stay  at  school ; 
but  we  will  make  the  attempt,  and  if  it  does 
not  succeed,  I  will  try  something  else." 

Armelle  came  in.  "Shall  I  be  two  days 
or  three  days,  papa  ?  "  she  asked,  eagerly. 

"Oh,  it  will  take  quite  three  days  to  see  if 
you  arc  happy  or  not!" 

She  disappeared,  and  he  continued :  "  She 
is  very  excited ;  but  I  will  tell  her  about  the 
school,  if  you  like." 

"  Oh,  no ! "  said  the  priest ;  "  don't  upset 
her.  I  will  try  to  manage  her  quietly.  I 
think  she  will  be  pleased  to  go  with  me  to 
Vannes ;  children  are  always  curious." 

"You  will  give  me  very  exact  tidings  of 

her?" 

"  To  be  sure ;  and  she  will  soon  be  able  to 

write  herself." 

"  \\'._-  shall  soon  civilize  our  little  savage." 
Armelle  now  came  in  again.  "  Put  on  your 
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hat,  dear,"  said  her  father ;  "  it's  time  to  start." 
She  went  up  to  him,  laid  her  face  on  his 

shoulder,  and  whispered  :  "  I  do  not  wish  to 

go  with  my  uncle." 

"And  I  do  wish  that  you  go.     Don't  let 

me  hear  another  word." 
A  few  minutes  later  the  party  were  again 

on  the  quay. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  with  you,"  said 

Monsieur  Trahec." 

"  Oh,  do  come,  papa !  do  please  come ! " 
"  No :  I  cannot  leave  my  work-people." 
"  When  will  you  come  and  fetch  me  ?  " 
"Why,  you  are  not  yet  gone." 
"When?    tell  me,  when?"    repeated  Ar- 

melle." 

"  I  have  told  you,  if  you  are  not  happy." 
These  words  quieted  her.  She  stepped  into 

the  boat,  which  then  pushed  off. 

"  I  shall  soon  be  back,  papa !   Bella,  I  shall 

soon  be  back ! "   she  cried,  holding  up  her 

little  oar  in  the  air ;  and  then  the  boat  went 

on  its  Way. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


The  Reward  of  a  Servant  of  Mary. 


Not  long  since  we  published  a  little  anec- 
dote showing  that  those  who  are  truly  de- 
vout to  the  Blessed  Virgin  during  life  have 
great  consolation  at  the  hour  of  death.  This 
week  we  wish  to  relate  (and  it  shall  be  in  the 
words  of  the  Sister  of  Charity  who  was  in 
attendance  during  his  last  illness)  an  incident 
mentioned  inthe  Life  of  Archbishop  Spalding. 
This  eminent  prelate  was  a  fervent  client  of 
Our  Lady  and,  we  are  pleased  to  add,  one  of 
the  warmest  friends  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA." 
When  it  was  first  started,  and  almost  every 
one  predicting  its  speedy  suspension,  and 
trying  to  make  its  founder  believe  that  the 
number  of  its  subscribers  would  never  exceed 
the  number  of  his  personal  friends,  Arch- 
bishop Spalding  was  writing  beautiful  contri- 
butions for  its  pages  and  sending  encouraging 
letters  to  its  editor,  saying  he  felt  sure  that 
the  work  would  prosper  under  Mary's  sweet 
patronage.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  this 
holy  prelate's  connection  with  THE  "AvE 
MARIA,"  and  we  may  say  its  success  in  great 


measure  is  due  to  his  encouragement  and  the 
fervent  prayers  he  no  doubt  offered  up  for  its 
prosperity. 

"  On  Sunday  night,"  writes  the  Sister,  "  he 
seemed  to  be  much  easier,  and  asked  us  to 
say  prayers  for  him.  When  we  had  finished, 
he  continued  to  move  his  lips  in  silent  prayer. 
All  at  once  he  raised  his  eyes  and  hands 
towards  Heaven,  his  countenance  lighted  up, 
and,  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  he  exclaimed : 
'  Oh,  my  beautiful  Mother !  my  sweet  Mother ! 
how  beautiful  thou  art ! '  He  said  to  me :  '  Oh ! 
do  you  see  her?'  But  all  that  I  saw  was  his 
countenance,  so  radiant  that  I  know  not  how 
to  describe  it.  After  remaining  thus  trans- 
ported with  joy  for  three  or  four  minutes,  he 
closed  his  eyes,  and  said :  '  Now,  my  sweet 
Jesus,  I  know  for  certain  that  Thou  art  going 
to  take  me  to  Thyself;  for  Thou  wouldst  not 
permit  me  to  see  that  light  and  leave  me  in 
this  miserable  world.  Oh,  my  God !  that 
light  alone  is  worth  not  only  one,  but  many 
lives  ! '  I  then  asked  him  what  he  Had  seen. 
Hesitating  for  some  moments,  he  said :  '  Well, 
I  will  tell  you ;  but  you  must  say  nothing  of 
it,  for  the  world  would  only  laugh  at  it.  My 
Blessed  Mother  has  deigned  to  visit  me,  and 
I  saw  her  Divine  Son  at  a  distance.  She 
smiled  on  me,  and  said:  '  Courage,  my  child: 
all  will  be  well ;  I  will  soon  come  again.'  But 
she  did  not  tell  me  when.'  Then,  looking  at 
the  pictures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  said : 
'Take  them  away;  I  can  no  longer  see  in 
them  any  trace  of  my  beautiful  Mother  ! ' 

"  I  cannot,"  continues  the  good  Sister, "  give 
an  idea  of  my  feelings  while  this  heavenly 
scene  lasted.  I  was  afraid  to  breathe,  and  I 
kept  my  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  his  counte- 
nance, which  shone  with  a  most  brilliant  light. 

"On  our  way  home  the  next  morning,  I 
asked  the  Sister  who  had  been  present  with 
me  what  her  impressions  were  at  the  time. 
She  replied:  'I  was  awestruck,  and  aston- 
ished at  your  reply  when  the  Archbishop 
asked  you  if  you  did  not  see  the  light.  You 
answered, '  No.' 

'"Well,  said  I,  'did  you  see  it?' 

" '  I  did  not  see  the  light  he  spoke  of,'  she 
answered,  'but  I  saw  it  reflected  on  his  coun- 
tenance.' " 
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T*  IKE  dawn  of  a  roseate  morning 
J-»    After  a  night  of  storm  ; 
Like  flush  of  the  sun  adorning 

The  world  with  beauty  warm  ; 
So  after  our  Lenten  sadness, 

That  now  has  passed  away, 
We  welcome,  with  souls  of  gladness, 

The  merry  month  of  May. 

The  grass  is  green  in  the  meadows, 

Where  balmy  breezes  play; 
And  sweetly  in  leafy  shadows 

The  birds  sing  all  the  day; 
While,  when  at  the  close  of  even 

We  gaze  upon  moon  and  star, 
We  fancy  the  gates  of  heaven 

Have  all  been  left  ajar. 

But  not  the  radiant  glory 

Which  to  this  month  belongs, 
Awakens  the  poet's  story, 

And  prompts  his  humble  songs : 
Before  a  shrine  that  is  laden 

With  flowers  he  kneels  to-day, 
To  honor  a  spotless  Maiden 

Who  Queen  is  of  the  May. 

The  rose  whereof  he  is  bearer, 

The  lily  of  the  field, 
Than  -which  there  is  no  flower  fairer, 

To  her  in  beauty  yield  ; 
And  the  stars  which  shine  in  splendor 

In  yonder  Milky-way, 
In  the  glories  that  attend  her 

Are  dimmed  a»  if  by  day. 


But  all  her  loveliness  over, 

And  all  her  grace  above, 
In  her  goodness  we  discover 

The  best  claims  of  our  love  ; 
So  through  the  blossomy  heather 

We  wander  the  paths  adown, 
And  gather  wild  flowers  together 

This  Queen  of  ours  to  crown. 

Then,  suppliant,  to  her  altar 

Our  offerings  we  bring, 
And  songs  of  the  sacred  psalter 

Unto  our  Mother  sing  ; 
And  pray  her  whom  every  nation 

Immaculate  doth  call, 
To  win  for  us  that  salvation 

Christ  merited  for  all. 


The  First  Splendor  of  Faith.  • 

"All  generations  shall  call  me  blessed."  (LUKE  i,  48.) 

N  the  land  of  Judea  a  child  is  born, 
the  daughter  of  Joachim  and  Anna, 
whose  union  had  been  long  un- 
fruitful. At  the  age  of  three  years  she  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Temple,  and  thereafter  brought 
up  under  the  care  of  the  priests,  in  deep 
retirement.  When  about  fourteen  years  old, 
she  leaves  the  Temple  to  espouse  Joseph,  like 
herself  descended  from  the  kings  of  Juda,  a 
model  of  every  virtue,  but  an  humble  and 
poor  carpenter.  Sheth  '  Naz- 

areth in  a  very  modest  dwelling,  which  may 
be  seen  to  this  day  at  Lorcto,  a  city  in  Italy. 

*  Les  Splendeurs  de  la  Foi.  Par  M.  1  Abbe  Moi^no. 
Pan* 
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One  day,  whilst  she  is  praying  with  great 
fervor,  the  Archangel  Gabriel  appears  and 
addresses  her  in  these  extraordinary  words  : 
"  Hail,  full  of  grace  !  The  Lord  is  with  thee  : 
blessed  art  thou  amongst  women."  Mary  is 
troubled,  and,  tnmb'ing  with  fear,  asks  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this  salutation.  The 
angel  says  to  her :  "  Fear  not,  for  thou  hast 
found  grace  with  God.  Thou  shalt  conceive 
in  thy  womb,  and  shalt  bring  forth  a  Son,  and 
He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High. 
He  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  of 
His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  Mary, 
still  more  astonished  and  confused,  declares 
that  this  is  impossible,  because  she  has  made 
a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity.  The  angel  in- 
terrupts her  and  says :  "  The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee,  and  He 
that  is  born  of  thee  shall  be  the  Son  of  God." 
Mary  bows  her  head  and  says :  "  Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord :  be  it  done  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word."  AND  THE  ETERNAL 
WORD  WAS  MADE  FLESH,  AND  DWELT  AMONGST 
us! 

Scarcely  had  the  angel  returned  to  heaven 
when  Mary,  filled  with  ardent  charity,  has- 
tened to  visit  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  who,  she 
had  been  told  by  the  angel,  had  miraculously 
conceived.  She  entered  the  house  of  Zach- 
ary,  and  saluted  Elizabeth.  Immediately 
Elizabeth  feels  the  child  leap  with  joy  in  her 
womb,  and,  inspired*  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
she  cries  out:  "  Blessed  art  thou  amongst 
women,  and  blessed  is  the  Fruit  of  thy  womb! 
Whence  is  this  to  me  that  the  Mother  of  my 
God  should  come  to  visit  me?  "  Mary,  in- 
spired and  transported  in  turn,  exclaims: 
"  My  soul  doth  magnify  tlu-  Lord :  and  my 
spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour :  for 
He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  great  things  to 
me.  He  hath  regarded  the  humility  of  His 
handmaid :  and  BEHOLD  FROM  HENCEFORTH 

ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED." 

A  few  months  later,  in  a  poor  ruined  stab'e 
on  the  outskirts  of  Bethlehem,  M.iry  gives  to 
the  world  the  Son  of  God,  announced  by  the 
angel.  She  lays  Him  in  a  worm-eaten  crib, 
and  suddenly  countless  hosts  of  angels  fill 
th  •  .iir  wilh  their  songs  of  triumph  and  love: 


Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth 
to  men  of  good  will!  * 

I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  an 
abridgment  of  the  Gospel  narrative ;  but  now, 
without  considering  all  that  is  marvellous 
therein,  let  us  take  these  few  words  :  HENCE- 
FORTH ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME 

BLESSED  !  When  they  were  written  by  St. 
Luke,  the  faithful  companion  of  Saint  Paul 
in  his  apostolate,  Mary  was  yet  living  at 
Ephesus,  with  St.  John,  the  beloved  disciple, 
who  had  taken  her  as  his  mother.  Later  on, 
she  returned  to  Jerusalem,  that  city  so  full  of 
memories  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  her 
Divine  Son ;  and  there  she  died  consumed 
with  love.  St.  Dennis  the  Areopagite  relates 
that  the  Apostles,  then  dispersed  in  different 
nations,  were  called  by  heavenly  voices,  and 
assembled  at  the  death  bed  of  Mary.  They 
manifested  the  most  touching  devotion,  and 
again  proclaimed  her  blessed.  It  is  ever 
memorable  that  in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem 
— the  first  of  all  the  councils, — in  formulating 
the  august  symbol  which  bears  their  name, 
they  taught  the  whole  world  to  make  this 
solemn  act  of  faith:  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  Son  of  God,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  is  the  starting  point  of  the  special  wor- 
ship of  hyperdulia,  which  the  Christian  world 
will  ever  pay  to  Mary. 

A  pious  combination  of  the  words  of  the 
angel,  the  salutation  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  in- 
vocations of  the  first  devout  clients  of  Mary, 
had  formed  at  a  very  early  date  that  beauti- 
ful prayer  Ave  Maria, — "  Hail  Mary."  And 
this  Angelic  Salutation,  entering  into  the 
services  of  the  Church,  recited  morning  and 
night,  many  times  during  the  day,  by  the 
faithful  in  every  country,  presents  in  itself 
alone  the.  most  wonderful  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Mary,  All  generations  shall  call 
me  blessed. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  chapels 
were  consecrated  to  Mary  in  the  Grotto  of 
Gethsemani  and  on  Mt.  Carmel.  The  Temple 
of  Fortune  at  Ephesus  became  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Panagia — of  the  all -holy  Mary, — as 
the  P.mtheon  of  Rome  became  "  Holy  Mary 
of  all  Martyrs."  And  during  the  reign  of 
Constantine  there  was  erected,  on  the  spot 
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miraculously  pointed  out,  the  magnificent 
Basilica  of  Our  Lady  of  Snows,  or  St  Mary 
Major,  the  glorious  queen  of  all  the  churches 
consecrated  to  Mary.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  St.  Luke,  a  skilful  painter  and 
the  patron  of  Christian  artists,  made  several 
portraits  of  Mary.  Some  of  these  Madon- 
nas are  venerated  at  the  present  day  in  the 
churches  of  Rome :  the  most  celebrated 
of  them  is  the  chief  ornament  of  St.  Mary 
Major.  In  any  case,  there  may  be  found  on 
the  walls  of  the  catacombs  images  of  Mary 
which  date  back  to  the  third,  the  second,  and 
even  the  first  century.  One  represents  the 
Blessed  Virgin  seated,  holding  the  divine 
Child  on  her  knees  and  her  arms  extended 
in  prayer;  on  the  right  and  left  the  artist 
has  painted  the  monogram  of  Christ.  In  a 
great  number  of  other  paintings  Mary  is 
represented  in  this  same  attitude  of  prayer ; 
but  she  is  alone,  and  these  words  are  in- 
scribed :  Maria  Virgo  Ministcre  du  Tetnplo 
Gerosale. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  vie  with  each  other  in  proclaim- 
ing Mary  blessed.  From  St.  Clement,  the 
second  successor  of  St.  Peter,  down  to  St. 
Bernard  and  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  we  have 
one  unanimous  concert  of  enthusiastic  praises 
and  ardent  supplications.  They  fill  four  large 
volumes  of  the  Summa  Aurea  dc  Laudibus 
Beata  Virginis,  published  by  Migne  in  1862. 

The  name,  the  commemoration,  and  the  in- 
vocation of  Mary,  have  found  a  place  in  every 
liturgy,  beginning  with  the  oldest  of  all,  that 
of  St.  James.  Not  content  with  invoking 
her  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mysteries, 
at  the  most  solemn  moments,  before  and 
after  the  Consecration,  the  Church  at  an 
early  date  began  to  institute  special  festivals 
to  commemorate  the  mysteries  and  glorious 
events  of  her  life, — her  Espousals,  her  Puri- 
fication, her  Expectation,  her  Annunciation, 
her  Compassion,  her  Visitation,  her  Assump- 
tion, her  Nativity,  her  Seven  Dolors,  her 
Immaculate  Conception.  And  these  numer- 
ous solemnities  did  not  suffice :  the  Church 
wished  that  all  free  Saturdays  in  the  year 
should  be  so  many  festivals  of  Mary.  Nor 
was  even  this  enough  :  century  after  century 


witnessed  an  increase  in  the  calendar  of 
Mary's  festivals.  Turn  by  turn  came  Our 
Lady  of  Loreto,  Our  Lady  of  ML  Carmel, 
Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians,  Our  Lady  of 
the  Holy  Rosary,  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary, 
the  Prodigies  of  Mary,  etc.  And  all  these 
recent  festivals  commemorate  most  glorious 
events,  which  are  for  Mary  so  many  brilliant 
triumphs  proclaimed  by  the  universal  Church, 
— the  Battle  of  Lepanto,  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Venice,  the  overthrow  of  the  Albi- 
gcnses,  the  taking  of  La  Rochelle,  the  return 
of  Pius  VI  and  of  Pius  VII  to  Rome,  etc. 

Moreover,  besides  liturgical  invocations 
and  festivals,  the  Church  has  composed  the 
most  beautiful  and  touching  anthems  and 
hymns  in  honor  of  Mary,  which,  in  every 
possible  form,  proclaim  her  blessed.  Each 
one  of  these  hymns  or  anthems  has  inspired 
a  delightful  melody,  which  has  been  sung 
for  centuries  with  a  feeling  ever  new.  The 
greater  part  of  these  prayers,  as  also  the 
special  devotions  towards  Mary,  such  as  the 
Scapular,  the  Beads,  the  Angelus,  etc.,  besides 
recalling  miraculous  events,  remind  us  of 
great  favors  bestowed  by  the  Blessed  Mother 
of  God.  In  the  I3th  century  powerful  sects, 
the  Manicheans,  the  Circumcellions,  the  Al- 
bigenses,  etc  ,  waged  war  against  France  and 
the  Church  St.  Dominic  opposed  them  with 
the  devotion  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  and  they 
were  vanquished  when  they  thought  victory 
was  in  their  grasp.  When  the  whole  West 
tore  itself,  as  it  were,  from  its  foundations  in 
order  to  throw  itself  upon  the  East,  and 
march  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Places,  Popes 
Urban  II,  John  XXII,  and  Calixtus  III  or- 
dered the  "  Hail  Mary"  to  be  recited  by  the 
faithful,  kneeling,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell, 
three  times  a  day,  morning  noon  and  night. 
And  at  the  present  time,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  centuries,  the  Angelus  resounds  three 
times  each  day,  so  that  there  is  not  a  minute 
in  the  day  or  the  night  in  which  Mary  is  not 
visibly  and  solemnly  proclaimed  blessed. 

It  was  impossible  for  heretics  to  attack  Jesus 
Christ  without  attacking  His  Mother;  so  they 
rose  up  against  Mary.  Arius- denied  that  the 
Son  of  God,  consubstantial  with  the  Father 
in  His  Divinity,  was  consubstantial  with 
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Mary  in  His  Humanity.  Nestorius  denied  the 
divine  Maternity  of  Mary.  Jovinian  dared 
utter  his  blasphemies  against  her  triple  vir- 
ginity, etc.  These  violent  attacks  were  for 
Mary  the  occasions  of  the  most  splendid  tri- 
umphs. Fathers  of  the  Church,  sovereign 
Pontiffs,  particular  and  general  councils,  took 
up  her  defence  with  a  truly  godlike  energy; 
and  with  the  greatest  solemnity  they  pro- 
claimed her  blessed  and  glorious.  When  the 
people  of  Ephesus  learned  the  condemnation 
of  Nestorius,  they  sent  forth  loud  shouts  of 
joy,  heaped  blessings  upon  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council,  and  conducted  them  in  triumphal 
procession  to  their  dwellings.  The  air  in  the 
city  was  redolent  with  the  perfumes  of  the  in- 
cense burned  in  honor  of  Mary,  tears  flowed 
from  every  eye,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
prevailed. 

Mary  has  been  in  a  special  manner,  pro- 
claimed blessed  in  the  shrines  and  sanctuaries 
of  places  of  pilgrimage  which  have  unceas- 
ingly multiplied  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  down  to 
our  own  day.  All  of  these,  more  than  twelve 
hundred  in  number,  owe  their  existence  to 
some  supernatural  event :  a  celestial  appari- 
tion, an  extraordinary  grace  obtained,  a  great 
miracle,  etc.  All  have  their  miraculous  statue 
at  the  feet  of  which  thousands  of  pilgrims 
from  far  and  near  prayed  and  continue  to 
pray  with  a  fervor  ever  ancient  yet  ever  new. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  devotion  to  Mary 
received  a  new  and  glorious  impetus.  All 
the  illustrious  personages  of  the  period,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Bonaventure,  Alexander 
of  Halle,  Albert  the  Great,  St.  Bernard,  etc., 
were  devout  and  enthusiastic  clients  of  Mary. 
To  the  writers  and  learned  men  of  these  ages 
of  faith,  Mary  was  the  divine  mirror  which 
reflected  all  truth,  theological  or  speculative; 
all  facts  of  history,  religion,  and  of  nature. 
When  genius,  imbued  with  faith,  invented 
.Gothic  architecture,  with  its  pointed  arch, — 
a  symbol  of  Christian  thought  aspiring  to 
heaven, — it  raised  its  most  beautiful  monu- 
ments to  the  glory  of  Mary.  In  France  alone 
thirty-six  out -of  eighty-three  of  our  cathe- 
drals are  dedicated  to  Mary. 

Beginning  with  the  Middle  Ages,  literature 


and  art  have  united  in  celebrating  the  glories 
of  Mary.  The  painters  Bellini,  Cimabue, 
Fra  Angelico,  Memling,  Albert  Durer,  con- 
secrated to  her  their  most  beautiful  produc- 
tions. Even  after  the  Renaissance  had  to  some 
extent  paganized  the  art  of  painting,  the  most 
illustrious  masters,  such  as  Perugino,  Ra- 
phael, Guido,  Tintoretto,  Carrache,  Murillo, 
Mignard,  Rubens,  and  others,  were  never 
better  inspired  than  when  reproducing  the 
beautiful  picture  of  Mary,  Mother  of  God.  In 
sculpture,  too,  Michael  Angelo,  Luca  della 
Robia,  Donatello,  Bouchardon,  Canova,  Bon- 
nassieu,  have  admirably  portrayed  the  glories 
of  Mary.  In  music,  Haydn,  Weber,  Pergo- 
lese,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  Rossini, 
Gounod,  have  sounded  her  praises  in  floods 
of  harmony:  their  Ave  Marias,  their  Regina 
Ccelis,  their  Stabat  Maters  are  numbered 
among  their  masterpieces.  Finally,  poets, 
from  Sedulius  to  Santeuil,  from  the  Trouveres 
to  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo,  have  sung 
her  glories  in  the  most  beautiful  of  verses. 

A  deep  feeling  of  respect  and  veneration 
made  the  first  Christians  timid  almost  to  ex- 
cess ;  they  hardly  dared  give  their  children 
the  august  and  sweet  name  of  Mary.  But 
little  by  little,  in  proportion  as  devotion  tow- 
ards the  Mother  of  God  and  of  men  went  on 
increasing,  they  became  more  lovingly  bold, 
and  the  name  of  Mary  became  universal. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  wonderful 
number  of  religious  families,  orders  of  chiv-  / 
airy,  pious  congregations  or  associations, — 
men,  women  and  children,  who,  in  every  age, 
have  gathered  under  the  standard  of  Mary, 
thus  fulfilling  the  words  of  the  prophet: 
"After  her  shall  virgins  be  brought  to  the 
king;  her  neighbors  shall  be  brought  to  thee. 
They  shall  be  brought  with  gladness  and 
rejoicing;  they  shall  be  brought  into  "the 
temple  of  the  king."  (Ps.  xliv,  15,  16.) 

From  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Church  to  the  nineteenth, the  prophecy 
is  meeting  with  its  fulfilment :  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  have  proclaimed  Mary  blessed. 
But,  in  order  to  intensify  the  greatness  of  the 
miracle,  it  was  necessary  that  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  should  receive  their  most  glo- 
nous  confirmation  in  the  nineteenth  century 
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— that  this  our  own  age  should  be  more  than 
all  others  the  age  of  Mary.  The  beginning 
of  the  century  was  signalized  by  the  spread  of 
a  new  devotion,  touching  among  all  others — 
when  not  simply  a  day,  but  a  whole  month, 
the  beautiful  month  of  May,  with  its  flowers, 
and  perfumes  and  carols,  was  made  a  pro- 
longed festival  in  honor  of  Mary,  and  is  now 
celebrated  throughout  the  entire  world.  After 
the  Month  of  Mary,  came,  in  1830,  the  Mirac- 
ulous Medal,  revealed  to  a  pious  Sister  of 
Charity,  with  its  pressing  invocation :  "  O 
Mary,  conceived  without  sin,  pray  for  us  who 
have  recourse  to  thee," — a  medal  which  to- 
day is  worn  upon  thousands  and  millions  of 
blessed  breasts.  Soon  afterwards,  in  1836, 
the  Archconfraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory 
was  instituted, and  now  numbers  its  associates 
in  174,441  dioceses  or  parishes.  More  than 
too  candles  burn  every  minute  before  its 
privileged  altar,  and  the  expense  of  the  wax 
consumed  each  year  exceeds  100,000  francs. 
As  far  back  as  1879  the  number  of  ex-votos 
upon  the  walls  was  1,871;  the  recommenda- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  100,000 
each  month,  i  ,200,000  each  year.  In  no  other 
century  has  Mary  been  proclaimed  blessed 
with  greater  splendor  and  enthusiasm. 

Think  of  the  Apparitions  of  La  Salette  on 
the  i  Qth  of  December,  1846;  of  Lourdes  in 
February,  1855;  of  Pontmain,  February  17, 
1871 ;  with  their  miraculous  springs,  magnif- 
icent sanctuaries,  the  multitude  of  pilgrims 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  count- 
less numbers  of  miracles  that  are  effected 
each  year !  And  the  more  recent  apparition 
of  Mary  to  some  little  children  in  the  forest 
of  Marpingen,  which  has  annoyed  so  much 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  and  France. 

One  of  these  annual  pilgrimages  had  the 
noble  courage  to  bring  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Lourdes  two  hundred  sick,  whose  condition 
was  so  grave  that  many  were  at  the  point  of 
death  on  the  way  All  of  them  were  com- 
forted and  relieved !  Twenty -one  were  mirac- 
ulously cured.  Never  did  Mary  reveal  her- 
self more  glorious  and  more  loving. 

It  is,  then,  true,  absolutely  and  strikingly 
true,  that,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  more  brilliant  than  in  the  first  centu- 


ries of  the  Church,  to-day  the  glory  of  Mary 
shines  throughout  the  world  like  the  sun  in 
the  heavens.  One  must  be  blind  indeed  not 
to  be  impressed  by  the  splendor  of  these 
divine  rays. 

Between  Mary  immaculate  in  her  concep- 
tion and  three  times  a  virgin — before,  during, 
and  after  the  birth  of  the  Divine  Child ;  be- 
tween Mary  Mother  of  God  and  Mary  pro- 
claimed blessed  by  the  whole  world,  by  kings 
and  peoples,  by  all  the  powers  of  the  world, 
by  sanctity,  genius,  eloquence,  poetry,  archi- 
tecture, painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  music, 
etc.,  there  is  the  proportion  of  effect  to  cause 
and  of  cause  to  effect.  Between  all  this  glory 
and  Mary  an  ordinary  woman  and  .spouse, 
the  mother,  according  to  Renan  and  free- 
thinkers, of  several  children,  one  of  whom 
was  a  sage,  though  an  impostor,  because  He 
called  Himself  God,  there  is  an  infinite  abyss: 
it  would  be  a  colossal  edifice  erected  upon  a 
void.  In  seeking  to  deprive  Mary  of  her  pre- 
rogatives, her  privileges,  her  glory,  Renan 
has  increased  a  hundredfold  the  brilliancy  of 
the  miracle. 

Add  to  all  this  the  wonderful  and  truly 
divine  influence  of  the  worship  of  Mary  upon 
the  condition  of  woman,  on  the  life  of  the 
individual,  the  family  and  society.  Mary  is 
indeed,  properly  speaking,  the  soul  of  the 
Christian  world :  it  is  she  especially  who  has 
made  saints,  and  all  the  saints  have  had  for 
her  a  tender  devotion.  Each  day  verifies  this 
divine  promise :  "  Israel  will  be  thy  inheri- 
tance, take  thou  root  in  the  heart  of  the  elect." 

In  conclusion  we  say:  Mary  announced 
and  foretold  that  all  nations  should  proclaim 
her  blessed,  and  the  prophecy  has  been  ful- 
filled amid  the  most  wonderful  circumstances. 
It  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  glorious 
prophecy  and  a  brilliant  miracle.  Therefore 
Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God;  therefore  the 
Christian  faith  is  divine.  Therefore,  among 
all  the  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church  is  divine;  for  she  is  by  excellence 
the  Church  of  Mary ;  and  she  alone  is  divine, 
because  within  her  bosom  alone  has  the  devo- 
tion to  M.iry  received  its  full  development ; 
because  she,  more  than  all  the  others  together, 
proclaims  Mary  blessed. 
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A  Heroine  of  Charity. 


BY    KATHLEEN   O  MEARA. 


THE  most  disastrous  epochs  of  the  world 
have  often  been  productive  of  its  grandest 
characters,  and  the  very  excess  of  crime  and 
suffering  in  a  generation,  appealing  to  these 
valiant  souls,  has  stimulated  them  to  efforts 
and  sacrifices  sometimes  heroic  and  fertile 
enough  to  change,  as  by  miracle,  the  whole 
face  of  the  age.  Never,  perhaps,  was  this 
truth  more  forcibly  manifested  than  in  France 
during  the  early  part  of  the  XVIIth  century, 
when  the  country,  a  prey  alternately,  some 
times  simultaneously, — as  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Fronde, — to  war,  foreign  and  civil, 
famine  and  the  plague,  was  continuously 
drained  of  its  vital  resources,  and  when  even 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  people  was  starved  by 
the  decay  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  their 
faith  jeopardized  by  the  irregular  lives  of  the 
clergy.  It  was  a  time  for  both  the  Church 
and  the  faithful  to  send  up  incessantly  that 
cry  of  a  grand  soul  of  our  own  day :  "  Send 
us  a  saint,  O  God  !  send  us  a  saint ! " 

Many  did,  no  doubt,  utter  the  cry  with 
pure  hearts  and  persevering  fervor ;  and  it 
was  answered  with  magnificent  mercy  in  the 
coming  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

When  "  le  bon  Monsieur  Vincent,"  as  he 
was  called  by  his  countrymen  for  over  sixty 
years,  came  to  Paris  after  that  adventure 
amidst  the  galley-slaves  that  forms  the  one 
chapter  of  divine  romance  in  his  lowly  career 
of  quiet  miracles,  he  found  the  capital  in  a 
lamentable  plight.  The  "  good  city  "  had,  not 
long  before,  opened  its  gates  to  Henri  IV; 
and,  although  it  was  supposed  to  have  then  en- 
tered on  a  reign  of  repentance  and  prosperity, 
its  condition  was  such  as  to  be  in  many  ways 
little  short  of  barbarous,  compared  with  our 
present  standard  of  civilization.  Vincent  was 
stricken  to  the  heart  by  the  spectacle  of  spir- 
itual, moral,  and  physical  misery  which  the 
brilliant  capital  presented  to  his  compassion- 
ate eyes.  Pauperism  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be  so  long  as  the  world  lasts,  no 
doubt;  but  if  it  constitutes  in  our  own  days 


the  sin  and  the  shame  of  our  great,  rich  cities, 
it  is  at  any  rate  the  object  of  wise  and  hu- 
mane and  effective  legislation ;  the  poor  are 
looked  upon  as  a  suffering  class  to  be  helped 
and  healed,  and  the  rich  feel  and  practically 
acknowledge  their  responsibility  towards 
them.  But  when  Vincent  de  Paul  came  to 
Paris  he  found  the  poor  regarded  and  treated 
as  enemies  to  be  warred  against,  and  noxious 
vermine  to  be  exterminated.  The  Gospel 
was,  no  doubt,  "  preached  to  them  " ;  but  here 
the  message  ended ;  no  care  was  taken  to 
give  liglit  to  the  blind,  or  limbs  to  the  maimed, 
or  to  raise  to  life  those  who  were  buried  in  a 
living  death  of  vice  and  physical  degradation. 
Lazarus  sat  on  the  steps  of  Dives,  and  only 
the  dogs  came  to  lick  his  sores. 

The  kings  of  France,  following  the  example 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  had  labored  through 
succeeding  reigns,  more  or  less  earnestly, 
towards  suppressing,  at  least  partially,  men- 
dicity in  the  kingdom ;  but  so  far  their  efforts 
had  been  vain.  The  evil  grew  till,  in  th*e  Xllth, 
Xlllth  and  XlVth  centuries,  it  was  strong 
enough  to  elude  the  combined  legislation 
of  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  had  become 
a  national  peril,  as  well  as  a  social  pestilence. 
The  beggars  formed  a  state  within  the  State, 
organized  themselves  into  corporations,  and, 
placing  themselves  outside  the  law,  lived  in 
open  defiance  of  it.  Brittany  was  one  of  their 
strongholds  ;  they  held  their  States- General 
there  in  a  place  called  Pre-aux-gueux  (the 
Beggars'  Meadow) ;  and  in  the  XlVth  cen- 
tury they  elected  from  amongst  themselves  a 
king,  who  was  recognized  by  the  beggars  all 
over  France,  and  whose  ninety-second  suc- 
cessor represented  this  curious  hereditary 
royalty  so  far  on  as  the  XVIIth  century.  In 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  the  beggars  in  Paris 
alone  numbered  forty  thousand,  exactly  one- 
fifth  of  the  population.  They  were  a  formi- 
dable danger  to  the  metropolis,  baffling  all 
efforts  of  the  police  to  keep  thern  in  order,  and 
constituting  a  permanent  threat  to  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  citizens.  It  was  chiefly 
after  dark  that  they  plied  their  trade,  sallying 
forth  from  their  dens,  armed  with  murderous 
weapons,  and  with  a  total  disregard  of  human 
life.  Their  business  was  also  diligently  carried 
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on  in  the  daytime,  but  rather  by  practices  of 
clever  and  systematic  fraud  than  by  means  of 
the  ruffian  violence  which  accompanied  it  by 
night  Every  evening,  when  their  day's  work 
was  done,  the  beggars  congregated  in  centres 
which  they  called  Cours  des  Miracles,  in  blas- 
phemous parody  of  the  words  of  the  Gospel, 
"  Behold,  the  blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  and  the 
lame  walk." 

In  these  courts,  of  which  there  were  eleven 
in  Paris,  transformations  were  indeed  effected 
which  might  well  pass  for  miracles  in  the 
eyes  of  the  uninitiated.  Cripples  who  had 
gone  limping  all  day  on  one  leg,  maimed  and 
deformed  children,  hunchbacks,  invalids  who 
had  excited  loathing  and  pity  by  exhibiting 
the  most  hideous  ulcers  and  wounds,  etc., 
— all  on  entering  the  "Court  of  Miracles" 
underwent  a  sudden  and  complete  metamor- 
phose ;  humps  dropped  off,  absent  legs  and 
arms  appeared  whole  and  active,  ulcers 
vanished,  and  the  sick  and  maimed  became 
instantaneously  sound  and  straight. 

The  Abbe  Maynard  in  his  exhaustive  biog- 
raphy of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  describes  one 
of  these  dens  of  lawlessness  and  vice.  "  It 
consisted  in  a  large  square,  and  <i  crooked 
blind  alley,  foul  and  dense,  a  sort  of  paupers' 
metropolis  in  the  centre  of  the  capital  of 
Christian  civilization,  or  rather  a  sewer  and 
sink  of  Paris  and  of  France.  In  order  to  reach 
it  you  had  to  wade  through  a  labyrinth  of 
filthy,  dark,  cut-throat  lanes,  and  then  plunge 
into  a  long  and  winding  descent.  This  brought 
you  to  ten  mud- houses  sunk  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  in  which  some  twenty  families 
wallowed,  huddled  up  with  innumerable  chil- 
dren, who  were  either  illegitimate  or  stolen. 
The  whole  made  a  population  of  five  hundred 
families,  being  about  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants for  this  one  court  of  miracles.  Neither 
police  nor  bailiffs  could  venture  within  the 
precincts,  for  they  were  sure  to  be  met  with 
stones  and  blows.  It  was  the  abode  of  brig- 
andage and  corruption  flourishing  with  entire 
impunity,  a  reservoir  of  all  the  vices,  the 
school  of  every  crime.  .  .  .  The  beggars  ac- 
knowledged no  faith  and  no  law,  and  yet  they 
believed  in  an  Almighty  Power.  At  the  end 
of  the  court,  in  a  large  niche,  was  a  picture 


of  God  the  Father  (stolen,  no  doubt,  from 
some  church),  before  which  they  said  some 
prayers  every  day!  This  worship,  however, 
in  no  way  influenced  their  conduct  .  . .  They 
were  literally  a  people  without  a  God  or  a 
king,  without  laws  human  or  divine,  without 
creed  or  morals ;  knowing  neither  marriage, 
nor  baptism,  nor  sacraments ;  bound  to  the 
Church,  the  State,  and  society  solely  by  in- 
cessant warfare." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  bepgars  in 
Paris    when  Vincent   de   Paul    appeared,  a 
heaven-sent  messenger  raised  up  to  their  re- 
lief and  that  of  the  great  city  in  whose  heart 
they  dwelt,  festering  like  a  gangrened  wound. 
Vincent  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  had 
learned  by  that  best  of  teachers,  personal  ex- 
perience, how  to  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor,  while  the  charity  which  had  driven  him 
to  change  places  with  a  convict  chained  to 
the   galleys  had  brought  him   into   closest 
contact  with  the  most  wretched  and  degraded 
amongst  criminals.    He  knew  their  vices  and 
their  temptations  as  few  honest  men   ever 
come  to  know  them,  and  he  pitied  them  with 
the  compassion  of  a  heart  that  was  Christlike 
in  its  love  for  God  and  man.     He  had  inau- 
gurated a  glorious  reform  in  the  French  clergy 
by  the  foundation  of  the  Mission.     Inspired 
by  his  spirit,  its  members  were  changing  the 
face  of  France  and  carrying  the  Gospel  all 
over  the  world.    But  other  saints  had  worked 
wonders  in  the  same  line  before  him  ;    St 
Dominic  and  St.  Ignatius  had  baptized  and 
converted  men  in  hundreds  of  thousands ; 
they  had  made  conquests  to  the  faith  of  their 
Divine  Master  which  later  saints  might  emu- 
late, but  which  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
they  could  surpass.     The  great  and  unique 
vocation  of  Vincent  de  Paul  was  to  be  of  an 
altogether  different  kind ;  he  was  to  be  in  a 
special  manner  the  apostle  of  the  poor ;   he 
was  to  pity  their  physical  sufferings,  to  labor 
for  the  alleviation  of  their  human  lot,  as  no 
saint  had  ever  yet  done.     If  one  might  ven- 
ture to  say  so  bold  a  thing,  no  saint  ever  so 
closely  imitated  the  human  side  of  Our  Lord's 
character  as  St.  Vincent ;  no  saint  ever  so  re- 
sembled Him  in  being  pitiful  over  the  bodily 
afflictions  of  men,  their  diseases,  their  hunger, 
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their  sufferings  from  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  as  Vincent  de  Paul  did.  And,  again,  no 
saint  ever  so  generously  imitated  Our  Lord  in 
publicly  associating  women  with  his  aposto- 
late.  His  mission  was  essentially  a  mission 
of  charity,  of  mercy  to  the  suffering  and  the 
afflicted,  and  he  had  not  gone  very  far  in  its 
fulfilment  when  he  saw  that  the  co-operation 
of  woman  was  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
perfect  development,  and  he  called  her  to  his 
aid,  and  gave  her  full  share  in  the  glory  of 
the  sowing  and  the  reaping.  He  had  proved 
himself  a  father  to  all  the  sinners  and  suffer- 
ers ;  but  with  that  sweet  instinct  of  human 
pity  for  human  pain  that  sets  him  apart 
amongst  the  saints,  he  soon  discovered  that 
these  poor  forsaken  ones  needed  something 
more  than  a  father :  they  wanted  a  mother ; 
they  wanted  the  tender  touch  of  a  mother's 
hand,  the  incomparable  compassion  of  a 
mother's  heart.  He  looked  around  him,  and 
his  eyes  fell  upon  Louise  de  Marillac. 

The  De  Marillacs  were  a  fine  old  family, 
that  for  many  generations  had  counted  dis- 
tinguished members  in  the  military  .and  civil 
service  of  the  State.  M.  de  Marillac,  the  father 
of  Louise,  had  two  brothers — Louis,  Marshal 
of  France,  and  Michel,  Keeper  of  the  Seals, — 
both  high  in  popular  esteem  and  in  royal 
favor,  and  both  destined  to  excite  thereby  the 
resentment  of  Richelieu  and  to  fall  victims 
to  his  implacable  jealousy.  M.  de  Marillac's 
wife,  Marguerite  de  Camus,  belonged  to  the 
noblesse  de  robe,  as  the  dignitaries  of  the  bar 
were  styled.  She  died  when  Louise  was  still 
a  child,  and  M.  de  Marillac,  fearing  the  effect 
of  his  own  over- indulgent  fondness  and  the 
atmosphere  of  political  excitement  which 
filled  his  home,  sent  his  little  daughter  to  the 
care  of  the  nuns  in  the  royal  old  Abbey  of 
Poissy.  This  monastery  was  supposed  to  be 
a  seat  of  learning  more  liberal  and  advanced 
than  was  usual  for  feminine  education  in 
those  days.  Ancient  and  modern  literature 
was  cultivated  in  the  magnificent  old  Abbey, 
and  its  pupils  were  often  good  Latin  scholars, 
as  well  as  proficients  in  the  arts  of  music 
and  painting.  M.  de  Marillac  would  seem  to 
have  thought  the  education  too  fine  for  his 
daughter,  or,  perhaps,  rather  the  tone  of  the 


monastery  too  worldly,  so  at  the  end  of  a 
couple  of  years  he  removed  her,  and  placed 
her  with  a  lady  capable  .of  carrying  on  her 
studies  in  a  more  serious  spirit,  without,  how- 
ever, changing  their  programme;  for  Louise 
continued  to  cultivate  music,  and  more  espe- 
cially painting,  for  which  she  had  no  mean 
talent.  Her  father  himself  instructed  her  in 
philosophy  and  the  abstract  sciences,  in  which 
she  took  great  pleasure. 

These  masculine  studies  strengthened  her 
mind  against  the  frivolous  pursuits  so  attrac- 
tive to 'y°ung  gi1"!8  °f  ner  position,  and,  in- 
stead of  drawing  away  her  thoughts  from 
spiritual  interests,  seem  rather  to  have  nour- 
ished her  piety  and  turned  her  aspirations 
towards  the  religious  life.  The  XVIIth  cen- 
tury was  an  age  of  strong  contrasts.  Side  by 
side  with  savage  lawlessness  there  arose  ex- 
amples of  virtue  and  heroic  faith  grand  and 
beautiful  enough  to  redeem  all  the  surround- 
ing ugliness  and  corruption.  The  daughters 
of  St.  Teresa,  after  kindling  the  fires  of  their 
seraphic  fervor  all  over  Spain,  had  carried 
their  lighted  torch  across  the  Pyrenees,  and 
set  its  flame  burning  in  the  midst  of  dissolute 
Paris.  Michel  de  Marillac,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Seals,  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  Carmelites  into  France,  where  they 
had  soon  become  objects  of  veneration  and 
sympathy.  It  would,  therefore,  have  seemed 
natural  enough  if  Louise  had  felt  attracted 
towards  Carmel ;  but  she  did  not :  her  pref- 
erence was  for  the  Capucin  Sisters,  or  the 
Daughters  of  the  Passion,  as  they  were  called. 
The  Rule  of  the  Capucines  was  nearly  as  se- 
vere as  that  of  the  Carmelites,  and  Louise  was 
satisfied  that  her  vocation  was  for  their  order. 
She  prayed  and  pondered  over  it,  and  when 
her  mind  was  quite  made  up  she  spoke  to 
her  confessor,  Pere  Honore.  He  unhesitat- 
ingly desired  her  to  put  the  idea  from  her, 
assured  her  that  she  had  no  vocation  for  the 
cloister,  and  that  God  had  quite.other  designs 
on  her.  Pere  Honore  was  a  man  held  in 
high  esteem  for  sanctity,  favored  with  the  gift 
of  miracles  and  prophecy ;  Louise,  with  the 
simplicity  and  obedience  of  a  child,  bowed 
to  his  authority  as  to  the  voice  of  God  Him- 
self. She  continued  her  quiet  life  of  study  and 
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piety,  devoting  herself  to  her  father  for  a  few 
years  more.  She  was  not  much  over  twenty 
when  M.  de  Marillac  died.  With  his  last 
breath  he  declared  she  had  been  the  great 
blessing  of  his  life;  "given  to  me,"  he  said, 
"for  the  repose  and  consolation  of  my  mind 
under  its  many  sorrows." 

Louise  was  now  quite  alone.  Her  family, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  nation, 
sought  at  once  a  suitable  marriage  for  her, 
and,  in  dutiful  compliance  with  their  wishes, 
she  accepted  the  protector  of  their  choice, 
and  allowed  herself  to  be  united  to  M.  An- 
toine  Legras,  a  gentleman  some  few  years 
older  than  herself.  Antoine  Legras  was  not 
noble,  but  he  was  of  a  good  family — good 
enough  to  qualify  him  for  the  high  and  re- 
sponsible position  of  Secretary  to  the  Queen, 
Marie  de  Medicis.  M.  Legras  was  rich  in 
worldly  goods,  and  still  more  so  in  virtue, 
being  the  worthy  representative  of  a  family 
noted  in  Auvergne  (their  native  country,  and 
that  of  the  De  Marillacs)  for  their  extraordi- 
nary love  of  the  poor, — a  virtue  compara- 
tively unknown  in  those  days,  and  which  his 
young  wife  was  destined  to  display  with  an 
almost  unprecedented  generosity. 

Mademoiselle  Legras,  as  she  was  hence- 
forth named — her  husband's  birth  not  entit- 
ling her  to  take  the  title  of  Madame,  which 
was  reserved  to  the  wives  of  noblemen, — bid 
fair  to  be  a  very  happy  wife.  Her  husband 
was  devoted  to  her,  and  worthy  of  her ;  she 
was  surrounded  by  kind  and  pleasant  friends  ; 
her  health  was  good,  her  position  excellent, 
and  in  due  course  a  child  came  to  cement 
the  union,  which  henceforth  included  every 
element  of  domestic  happiness.  This  full 
cup  of  earthly  bliss  did  not  intoxicate  the 
young  wife,  or  lessen  the  place  that  God  and 
His  suffering  poor  had  hitherto  filled  in  her 
heart.  Even  in  the  first  days  of  her  happy 
motherhood  her  thoughts  were  divided  be- 
tween her  child  and  the  poor,  to  whom  she 
was  one  day  to  become  such  a  universal 
mother.  Visiting  the  poor  was  not  in  those 
days,  as  it  is  now,  one  of  the  obvious  duties 
of  a  Catholic  lady's  life.  The  manners  of 
the  times,  and  still  more  the  horrible  con- 
ditions of  existence  of  the  poor,  put  barriers 


between  the  classes  which  it  required  ex- 
traordinary courage,  both  moral  and  phys- 
ical, to  break  through.  The  glance  we  have 
taken  at  the  haunts  of  the  beggars  gives  a 
faint  idea  of  the  difficulty  there  must  have 
been  in  penetrating  there  even  on  an  errand 
of  kindness,  and  the  abodes  of  the  honest 
poor  were  not  much  more  accessible.  Mile. 
Legras  determined  to  brave  all  obstacles,  to 
run  all  the  risks,  and  defy  human  respect,  in 
order  to  bring  some  relief  to  these  unfor- 
tunate fellow-creatures.  Every  day  she  went 
forth  alone  and  penetrated  into  the  slums 
where  they  lived,  sought  out  those  who  were 
sick,  and  ministered  to  them.  In  those  days, 
when  the  poor  fell  ill  they  lay  there  uncared 
for  till  they  got  well,  or  died  like  animals 
that  were  of  no  account  to  any  one.  Louise 
discovered  these  forsaken  outcasts,  brought 
them  medicines,  dressed  their  ulcers,  shook 
up  the  filthy  straw  that  was  their  only  bed, 
helped  them  to  die  when  the  end  came,  and 
then  washed  out  their  poor  bodies,  that  were 
often  beginning  to  putrefy  before  death  de- 
livered them  from  the  pangs  of  disease. 

Antoine  Legras  must  have  been  a  very 
brave  man  to  let  his  young  wife  set  such  an 
extraordinary  precedent  to  the  society  of  her 
day,  and  we  can  readily  understand  the 
amazement,  the  mild  scandal  that  it  must 
have  caused  to  her  fastidious  friends.  The 
total  and  systematic  neglect  of  the  poor,  in 
an  age  when  faith  was  so  much  livelier  and 
more  heroic  than  in  our  own,  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand ;  but  charity,  though  it  shone  forth 
with  miraculous  power  in  individuals,  was 
not  organized  as  it  is  now,  and  our  modern 
appliances  for  making  material  life  so  much 
less  cruel  to  the  destitute  were  unknown  in 
a  century  whose  civilization  looks  to  us  like 
barbarism.  Louise's  devotion  and  activity 
in  the  service  of  the  poor  grew  in  proportion 
with  her  experience  of  their  need  and  suf- 
ferings. Nothing  hindered  her  attendance 
on  them.  She  visited  them  in  all  weathers ; 
when  the  snow  was  deep  on  the  ground, 
and  the  wind  and  rain  driving  against  her, 
she  was  to  be  seen  plodding  daily  through 
the  dark  lanes  and  courts  so  unfrequented 
by  any  decent-looking  person  as  to  be  con- 
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sidered  unsafe.  There  was  a  hill  at  that  time 
at  the  back  of  her  house  (in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Sauveur)  that  she  used  to  climb  up 
every  day  to  nurse  an  old  woman  who  lived 
at  the  top  of  it.  She  would  break  away  from 
the  society  of  her  husband,  and  escape  from 
pleasant  gatherings  of  her  friends,  to  go  to 
this  poor  soul  at  the  hour  she  was  expected, 
carrying  a  heavy  basket,  with  food  which  she 
would  herself  prepare  for  the  invalid,  after 
washing  and  combing  her  and  cleaning  out 
her  room. 

(TO     HE    CONTINUED.) 


To  the  Month  of  Mary.* 


BY    M     C.    A. 


1TJELCOME  to  this  world  of  woe, 
^^  To  each  pilgrim  here  below, 
Nature's  voice  on  hill  and  dale 
Bids  you,  Month  of  Mary,  hail ! 
Come,  young  daughter  of  the  Spring, 
Come  and  on  your  azure  .wing 
Fair  and  fragrant  flow'rets  bring;  • 
Come,  that  from  your  treasures  sweet 
We  may  twine  a  chaplet  meet. 
Bring  the  Rose,  for  in. its  hue 
Mary's  ardent  love  we  view, — 
"Mystic  Rose,"  the  precious  name 
Mary  from  the  Church  doth  claim. 
In  the  Lily's  silver  bells 
The  purity  of  Mary  dwells; 
In  the  Myrtle's  fadeless  green 
Mary's  constancy  is  seen, 
And  its  blossom,  white  again, 
Seems  her  spirit  without  stain. 
Bring  them,  and,  oh  !  ne'er  forget, 
Humble,  low,  the  Violet! 
Which,  unseen,  its  soft  perfume 
Sheds  o'er  flowers  of  fairer  bloom, 
And  another  gra.ce  bestows 
Even  on  the  regal  Rose. 

Mary's  humbleness  was  given 
As  the  last  best  gift  of  Heaven, — 


*  We  much  regret  that  we  have  not  the  satisfac- 
tion of  expressing  our  thanks  otherwise  than  in  this 
manner  to  the  one  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
invocation  to  the  MONTH  OF  MAY,  given  above,  a 
most  beautiful  and  graceful  composition.— ED.  A.  M. 


Gift  that,  more  than  all  the  rest, 
Made  her  Jesus'  Mother  blest ; 
Let  its  emblem  Vi'let  twine 
Meekly  round  its  VTary's  shrine. 
Bring  sweet  wildings  of  the  field, 
In  the  dewy  grass  concealed: 
From  their  Maker's  hands  they  start 
All  unspoiled  by  human  art ; 
Bring  wild  Sorrel,  daughter  bright 
Of  the  Summer's  looks  of  light ; 
Bring  the  Primrose,  that  in  brooks 
On  its  own  sweet  image  looks ; 
Bring  the  Harebell's  fairy  wreath, 
Wa'ter-Lilies,  pale  as  death, 
Eglantine,  most  graceful  child 
Of  the  realms  of  nature  wild  ; 
Cowslips,  and  the  flower  that  clings 
Round  the  rocks  in  golden  strings ; 
From  some  lone  and  secret  spot, 
Pansies  and  Forget-me-not ; 
And  the  flower  that,  bright  as  day, 
Takes  your  name  of  May,  sweet  May. 

Month  of  bright  and  radiant  skies, 
Tribute  flowers  to  greet  you  rise ;  ~v 
Come,  for  we  are  wearied  here, 
'Til  your  music  greets  the  ear, — 
'Til  your  rosy  fingers  fair 
Scatter  perfumes  on  the  air 
We  do  love  you,  month  most  fair, 
For  the  hallowed  name  you  bear ; 
And  we  hail  you  with  delight, 
Since  around  your  footsteps  light 
Mary's  name  sheds  lustre  bright ; 
Every  flow' ret  seems  to  say, 
Mary's  is  the  month  of  May  ! 
Every  plant  and  greenwoc  d  tree 
Breathes  the  same  fair  melody  ; 
Streams  and  rivulets  repeat 
Still  the  name  of  Mary  sweet, 
And  from  nightingales'  glad  throats 
In  a  gush  of  song  it  floats; 
Every  thing  of  field  and  grove 
Tells  of  Mary's  month  of  love. 
Come,  for  at  your  gladsome  voice 
Every  creature  doth  rejoice; 
Come,  for  we  would  garlands  twine 
Round  the  Mother- Maiden's -shrine; 
For  that  Virgin's  sweetest  sake, 
All  your  days  we  festive  make; 
Those  that  smile,  and  those  that  weep, 
In  your  month  glad  festal  keep, — 
Laughing  child,  and  mourner  pale, 
All  the  MONTH  OF  MARY  hail ! 
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The  "Old  House'    at  Olenaran. 

HY    MRS.    ANNA    HANSON    DoRSF.Y 
PART     II. 

CHAPTER   I.— (Continued.) 

JAMIE,    Donald's   children   are    coming 
to-morrow  to  stay,"  Edna  told  him  that 
evening,  after  her  little  folk  had  gone  to  bed. 

"Yes!  are  they?  They'll  have  a  good 
time  ranging  over  Glenaran  in  the  air  and 
sunshine.  How  did  you  know  of  their  com- 
ing?" 

"Their  mother  was  here  to-day,  and  pro- 
posed the  visit  in  a  way  that  left  me  nothing 
to  do  but  accept  it." 

"I  am  glad  you  did.  The  poor  little 
monkeys  never  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  or 
wholesome  play,  like  other  children ;  they 
are  drying  up.  We'll  turn  them  loose,  and 
let  them  run  wild.*  They  need  not  trouble 
you,  need  they,  darling?"  he  asked,  taking 
a  superficial  view  of  the  question.  What 
troubled  Edna  about  it  would  never  have 
entered  his  brain. 

"I'll  do  my  best  for  them,  but  I'm  afraid  I 
shall  find  them  difficult  to  manage." 

"If  you  find  it  so  I  shall  pack  them  home 
to  their  mother." 

"She's  going  away  in  a  yacht  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jarvis." 

"And  so  that's  the  way  of  it,  is  it  ?  There's 
nothing  to  be  done,  then,  if  they  get  obstrep- 
erous, but  send  them  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
the  old  house  with  Uncle  Nicol.  Nothing 
would  delight  him  more  than  to  put  Solo- 
mon's remedy  for  refractory  children  into 
practice,  with  the  birchen  rod  he  swears  by," 
said  Jamie,  laughing.  He  could  not  see  any 
.thing  serious  in  the  affair,  for  the  kernel  of 
the  nut  was  inside  the  shell,  which  he  did 
not  crack:  it  was  a  sealed  nut  to  him,  all 
outside. 

"They  are  to  be  my  care,  Jamie,  and  I  will 
do  my  best  to  make  them  happy  when  they 
come.  I'm  sorry  not  to  seem  to  be  glad 
they  are  coming;  but  it  is  not  from  inhospi- 
tality  or  meanness,  or  dread  of  additional 
trouble  in  the  household,  that  I  feel  so;  I'm 


only  afraid  I  shall  not  be  equal  to  the  em- 
ergency in  other  ways,  you  know." 

fl  You're  equal  to  any  emergency  that  may 
come.  Don't  fret,  little  wife ;  it's  no  use ;  but 
take  the  world,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  as 
you  find  it,  and  let  everyone  'gang  his  ain 
gait,' "  said  Jamie,  feeling  like  a  philosopher 
dispensing  wisdom. 

If  she  only  could,  it  would  have  made  the 
lines  more  easy  for  her ;  but  being  a  Catholic 
mother,  and  responsible  not  only  for  her 
own  children,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
other  people's,  when  they  were  placed  under 
her  care,  she  could  not  adopt  the  lax  maxim 
of  letting  them  "gang  their  ain  gait";  but 
the  case  .was  one  she  would  not  argue  with 
her  husband,  knowing  how  useless  it  would 
be  to  try  to  have  him  understand  it  in  the 
same  light  she  did  ;  so,  changing  the  subject 
to  something  more  pleasant,  the  evening  was 
passed  in  the  usual  way  when  they  were 
alone  together, — one  reading  to  the  other, 
chatting  over  the  news  of  the  day,  and  the 
garden,  and  the  young  fruit-trees,  and  the 
grapes,  which  were  all  flourishing  and  bear- 
ing ;  then  Edna  played  and  sang  his  favorite 
songs,  by  which  time  the  hour  for  putting 
out  the  lights  struck,  and  Jamie  went  off  to 
bed,  she  into  her  oratory  to  ask  help  for 
herself,  and  intercede  for  her  own  near  and 
dear  ones,  and  for  the  strangers  who,  on  the 
morrow,  would  be  dwellers  beneath  her  roof. 
Her  love  for  her  children  was  very  deep  and 
tender ;  but  it  was  dominated  by  an  exalted 
principle  of  responsibility  to  God,  as  for  a 
precious  loan  entrusted  to  her  care,  of  which 
she  would  have  to  render  a  strict  account. 
In  her  very  soul  she  desired  the  greatest  good 
for  them,  and  this  could  only  be  won  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  unceasing  vigilance  on  her 
part,  by  instilling  into  their  minds  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  their  faith,  as  the  only  safe 
foundation  for  their  future  here  and  hereafter. 
The  young  Sinclairs  were  like  other  chil- 
dren :  they  had  natural  faults,  and  developed 
traits  every  now  and  then  that  needed  cor- 
rection ;  but  she  had  to  be  careful  and  prudent 
in  the  exercise  of  her  influence  and  authority, 
which  must  not  be  of  that  worrying  quality 
which  not  only  fails  to  impress  the  conscience, 
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but  sets  up  in  the  young  unformed  mind  a 
false  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  Each 
child  had  a  different  temperament,  each  one 
an  idiosyncrasy  more  or  less  differing  from 
the  other,— -one  was  sensitive,  the  other  phleg- 
matic ;  one  quick-tempered,  another  disposed 
to  sulk,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  one 
standard  to  be  set  up  for  the  management  of 
them  all.  This  Edna  found  out,  and  won- 
dered if  there  was  no  end  to  the  puzzle,  then 
bravely  set  to  work  to  study  the  character  of 
her  four  bits  of  humanity,  that,  with  the  divine 
help,  she  might  find  the  separate  remedy  for 
each.  All  this  cost  the  young  mother  many 
anxious  thoughts,  and  sent  her  frequently 
into  her  oratory,  as  to  a  city  of  refuge,  where 
she  could  think  it  .over  and  lay  her  difficulties 
before  her  so  sweetly  known  as  the  Help  of 
Christians. 

Faithful  to  her  promise,  Mrs.  Donald  Nicol 
sent  her  boy  and  girl,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
to  Glenaran  on  the  day  appointed.  Their 
cousins  were  delighted  to  have  them,  think- 
ing it  would  be  great  fun.  Feeling  their  im- 
portance as  hosts,  they  displayed  all  their 
treasures  for  their  entertainment,  and  did 
not  understand  the  smile  of  contempt  that 
passed  over  their  faces,  or  see  them  touch 
each  other's  elbow  as  they  turned  over  the 
simple  things  which  had  given  them  so  much 
pleasure  ;  after  which  they  led  them  to  their 
favorite  haunts  about  the  place :  the  brook, 
the  beautiful  strip  of  woods,  the  hammock, 
and  the  swing  under  the  great  old  trees  near 
the  house ;  they  were  introduced  to  the  pig- 
eons, the  chickens,  and  a  litter  of  young  pigs 
two  days  old,  that  Alan  boasted  "beat  a 
circus  all  to  pieces."  For  a  few  days  the 
novelty  of  everything  about  them,  especially 
their  freedom  from  the  thrall  of  their  English 
governess,  made  the  young  visitors  happier 
than  they  had  ever  been  in  all  their  lives  be- 
fore The  very  thought  of  home,  of  their 
stuffy  school-room,  where  backboards  as  well 
as  blackboards  added  to  their  torments ; 
where  languages  which  they  called  "gib- 
berish "  were  pounded  into  their  heads  in  such 
injudicious  quantities  that  more  leaked  out 
than  remained  in ;  where  their  only  fun  was 
playing  sly  tricks  on  their  governess,  and 


on  the  debonnair  old  Frenchman  who  gave 
them  lessons,  made  them  wish  that  something 
might  happen  which  would  prevent  their 
ever  going  back.  The  joyousness  and  wild 
liberty,  the  hearty  kindness  of  everyone  tow- 
ards them,  made  a  delightful  contrast  to  the 
dull  grind  of  their  daily  home-life ;  in  fact, 
they  were  so  happy  that  they  had  no  time  to 
think  of  mischief.  They  stood  a  little  in  awe 
of  their  Aunt  Edna,  while  she  began  to  be- 
lieve they  were  not  so  bad  as  she  had  feared, 
and  had  some  little  scruples  of  conscience 
about  her  late  uncharitable  opinion  of  them. 
This  state  of  affairs,  however,  was  not  of  long 
continuance ;  the  "old  Adam"  in  them  began 
to  weary  of  all  this  innocent  fun,  and  incite 
them  to  seek  amusement  more  congenial  with 
their  ill-directed  nature.  They  giggled,  and 
grimaced  slyly  at  each  other  across  the  table 
when  their  cousins  crossed  themselves  while 
their  mother  said  grace  before  and  after 
meals,  and  made  fun  of  them  for  having  to 
go  into  the  oratory  to  say  their  mornmg  and 
evening  prayers ;  and  not  only  jeered  at  Janet's 
and  Alan's  rosaries,  but,  watching  their  op- 
portunity, hid  them,  and  heard  their  mother 
reprove  them  for  carelessness,  without  speak- 
ing. The  next  day  Alan's  rosary  was  found 
hanging  on  "Sancho's"  shaggy  neck;  Janet's 
decorated  the  cat's.  The  gardener  told  on 
them,  when  Edna  quietly  questioned  the  ser- 
vants ;  "I  saw  them,"  he  said,  "fooling  with 
Sancho  down  by  the  dairy,  and  saw  some- 
thing dangling  from  his  collar  when  he  ran 
off,  but  did  not  think  anything  more  about 
it."  Later  he  saw  them  behind  the  young 
laurel-trees  with  the  maltese  cat,  laughing 
and  having  great  fun ;  but  he  was  too  busy 
to  mind  their  nonsense.  Edna  was  very 
much  exasperated,  and  her  impulse  was  to 
punish  them,  for,  after  trying  to  evade  the 
truth  when  she  questioned  them,  they  indi- 
rectly admitted  their  fault  by  saying :  "  We 
didn't  mean  any  harm."  Then  her  anger 
gave  way  to  pity  for  the  children,  whose  faults 
were  the  outcome  of  neglect,  and  an  utter 
want  of  religious  and  moral  training.  But 
what  should  she  do?  how  could  she  make 
them  unlearn  the  habits  of  their  lifetime, 
which  had  grown  with  their  growth  and 
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strengthened  with  their  strength  ?  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  be  patient,  and  try,  when 
opportunities  offered,  to  implant  some  little 
germs    of  better  things    in   their   wayward 
minds.     So  she  reproved  them  gently,  but 
gave  them  to  understand,  in  firm  but  kind 
words,  that  another  such  offence  would  be 
punished.     To  her  own  children  she  said: 
"Your  cousins  are  not  Catholics,  you  know, 
and  don't  understand  about  the  Rosary,  so 
you  must  say  nothing  more  about  what  they 
did ;  they  say  they  '  meant  no  harm  by  it,' 
and  we  must  think  they  did  not.     Now  you 
run  away,  and  be  good  friends  again." 
Edna  meant,  all  the  same,  to  keep  her  eyes 
well  open  and  not  leave  the  children  much 
to  themselves.     After  this,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
many  of  her  own  plans,  she  devoted  her  time 
to   them,  making   herself  as   one   of  them 
through  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  invented 
games  for  their  amusement.     On  rainy  days 
she  read  aloud  the  stories  of  Hendrick 
science,  Hans  Andersen,  or  Grimm's  fairy 
tales,   of  which    none   of  them    seemed   to 
weary.     After  tea  she  would  open  the  piano 
and  play,  while  they  danced,  led  off  by  their 
father   and  little   fairy  Lillian;   then  blmd- 
man'sjDuff,    and   "puss-in-the-corner,"  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  fun.     Edna  was  re 
warded  ere  long  by  noticing  a  slight  im- 
provement in  the  young  Nicols,  almost  as 
imperceptible,  it  is  true,  as  the  movement  of 
a  glacier;  but  what  was  very  apparent  was 
the  influence  of  her  presence  upon  them. 

One  evening  Alan  was  on  the  floor,  lean- 
ing against  his  mother's  knee,  watching  some 
romping  game  the  others  were  engaged  in, 
when  he  looked  up  into  her  face,  as  if  strm 
by  a   sudden   thought,   and   said: 
mother,  why  aren't  those  two  Catholics,  like 

.us?" 

"Their    parents    are   not   Catholics,   yoi 
know,  laddie,  and  they  have  no  one  to  teach 
them  the  way,"  she  replied,  quite  surprised 
by  the  question,  which  seemed  to  be  so 
relevant  to  what  w3s  passing  before  them 

"You   can;    why   don't   you    do  it   right 
away?"  he  responded. 

"I  should  be  most  glad  to  try,  my  bairn, 
but  their  parents  would  not  permit  it." 


"Whew!   how  funny!     Not  want  them  to 
be  Catholics  ?    They  must  be  geese ! " 

"Alan,  my  lad,  you  are  too  young  to  un- 
derstand such  differences,  and  you  must 
never  be  disrespectful  in  your  remarks  about 
any  one.  There  is  something  that  you  and 
Janet  can  do/however,  to  help  your  cousins : 
you  can  both  say  an  'Are'  morning  and  even- 
ing for  them,  and  perhaps  our  Blessed  Lady 
will  do  for  them  all  that  we  wish." 

"Yes,"  said  Alan,  contemplatively,  "I  can  ; 
but  I  don't  think  it  will  do  one  bit  of  good ; 
for  that  fellow  says  if  he  had  a  dog  that  turned 
Catholic  he'd  shoot  him  dead  " 

"Suppose  we  go  in  the  hall.  Alan,  and 
have  a  game  of  battledoor!"  said  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair, rising,  while  the  quick  blood  reddened 
her  face  with  an  angry  flush ;  but  as  swift  as 
light  followed  the  thought:  "I  must  be  pa- 
tient ! "  and  she  succeeded  in  putting  her  anger 
away  from  her.     In  a  few  minutes  the  quick 
taps  of  the  bird  on  the  battledoor,  as  it  was 
thrown  from  one  to  the  other,  led  to  quite  an 
exciting  trial  of  skill  between  the  boy  and 
his   mother,  which   absorbed   all  vexatious 
thoughts.     "Bravo!  one  hundred!' 
hundred,  laddie!"      "Keep   it   up  to    five, 
mother!"    " Three  hundred !"    "Three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four!     Spang!   down  she 
goes!"    cried  Alan,  as  the  bird  flew  wide  of 
his  aim,  and   dropped  on  Lillian's   golden 
head,  as  she  stood  watching  the  game,  chee 
ing  and  clapping  her  dimpled  hands. 

"You'll  do  better  next  time !  my  lad,    ! 
his  father,  laughing. 

"I    didn't   get  out,  sir:    it  was   mot 
wasn't  it  now,  mother?" 

I'm  afraid  it  was;  I  think  my  arm  was 
tired,"  she  said,  laughing. 

The  boy  said  nothing,  but  he 
head  against  the  tired  arm  and  kissed  i 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED  ) 


A  HUMAN  debtor  often  flies  his  creditor. 
Debt  breaks  many  a  friendship,  ace 
an  old  saying,— 

••  I  had  some  money,  and  I  had  a  fr 

I  lent  my  money,  and  I  lost  my  fncnd. 
But  the  more  God  owes  you  the  more  He 
loves  you. 
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The  Pedler  of  Aberdeen. 


IN  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  there  is  a  wold  that  ex- 
tends far  down  to  the  Moray  Frith.  In  some 
parts  it  presents  a  wide  undulating  plain,  but 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  ancient  city  a 
strip  of  it  is  so  narrow  that  an  ordinary  trav- 
eller can  walk  across  it  in  a  few  hours.  Dur- 
ing the  penal  times  some  Catholic  families 
lived  beyond  the  latter  portion,  and  were 
visited,  and  comforted  in  the  reception  of 
the  Sacraments,  by  a  venerable  Bishop  who 
dwelt  incognito  in  the  great  and  busy  town. 
To  gain  access  to  his  little  band  of  faithful 
disciples,  the  good  Bishop  assumed  the  dis- 
guise of  a  pedler.  In  a  pack,  borne  on  his 
shoulders,  he  carried  little  books,  thread  and 
needles,  various  toilette  articles,  and  some 
simple  domestic  remedies,  the  sale  of  which 
removed  all  suspicions  from  the  minds  of 
Protestants,  and  helped  him  to  gain  access 
to  the  Catholic  families  for  whose  spiritual 
good  he  labored. 

One  summer  afternoon  the  benevolent  mis- 
sionary set  out  on  his  oft-repeated  errand, 
under  a  cloudless  sky,  and  braced  in  the 
support  of  his  burden  by  a  gentle  breeze 
that  promised  to  make  his  journey  over  the 
stunted  heather  less  toilsome.  He  recited 
his  Rosary  and  read  his  Office  as  he  walked 
along.  Suddenly  the  letters  of  the  book  be- 
came invisible.  Looking  up  he  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  black  clouds  above  and 
around  the  horizon,  which  were  soon  fringed 
with  gleams  of  forked  lightning,  loud  and 
oft-reverberated  claps  of  thunder  making  the 
scene  still  more  terrible.  Rain  soon  fell  in 
torrents,  and  the  heavy-laden  traveller  strug- 
gled onward,  contending  with  the  wet  heather 
beneath  his  feet  and  the  blinding  rain,  from 
which  there  was  no  shelter.  At  last  the 
violence  of  the  storm  was  spent,  and  a  little 
lighting  .up  of  the  sky  convinced  the  trav- 
eller that  he  had  wandered  far  from  his  cus- 
tomary path,  and  his  time-piece  showed  him 
that  night  would  soon  be  upon  him.  In 
vain  his  eye  sought  some  familiar  object  in 
the  broad  expanse  which  might  serve  as  a 


guide  to  a  place  of  shelter.  At  last,  over- 
come by  fatigue  and  the  weight  of  his  gar- 
ments and  pack  saturated  with  water,  he 
knelt  and  commended  himself  to  God  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Although  death  had 
few  terrors  to  the  living  martyr,  the  duty  of 
self-preservation  and  the  dread  of  compro- 
mising his  faithful  lambs,  led  the  devoted 
shepherd  to  pray  earnestly  for  help  and  res- 
ignation. He  bethought  himself  of  some 
articles  in  his  possession  that  might  shield 
him  from  the  damp  earth,  and,  rising  to  open 
the  straps  of  his  pack,  he  descried  a  feeble 
red  light  in  the  distance,  and  resolved  with 
God's  help  to  approach  it. 

Resuming  his  weary  march,  the  brave  mis- 
sionary before  a  half-hour  had  elapsed  found 
himself  at  the  door  of  a  miserable  cottage, 
and  saw  that  the  kindly  light  was  caused  by 
a  fire  on  the  hearth  within,  fed  by  fagots  of 
twigs  and  dried  heather,  which  flashed  up 
high  and  bright  each  time  it  was  replenished. 
He  knocked  and  was  promptly  admitted 
by  an  elderly  woman,  whose  countenance 
showed  mingled  pity  and  surprise.  Helping 
him  to  lay  down  his  pack,  and  inviting  him 
to  put  aside  his  coat  and  warm  and  dry  him- 
self, she  entered  another  room,  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  its  invisible  inmate,  and 
returned,  bearing  a  large  arm-chair.  Placing 
it  directly  before  the  fire,  she  bade  the  stran- 
ger make  himself  as  comfortable  as  the  place 
and  circumstances  would  admit.  After  go- 
ing back  to  the  other  apartment  a  second 
time,  and  holding  a  longer  conversation  with 
the  person  within,  the  woman  explained  that 
her  husband  was  there,  and  that  he  was 
"very,  very  siclc."  Then,  while  comment- 
ing on  the  unwonted  fury  of  the  storm,  she 
warmed  a  can  of  milk  and  gave  it,  with  some 
oatmeal-porridge,  to  the  weary  stranger.  He 
learned  from  her  that  he  was  very  far  from 
the  place  he  had  set  out  to  visit,  and  when, 
after  being  warmed  and  refreshed,  he  rose  to 
depart,  his  kind  hostess  declared  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  get  there  that  night  on 
account  of  the  pools  of  water  which  always 
beset  the  way,  even  after  an  ordinary  rain. 
"  Gladly,"  said  she,  "  would  I  offer  you  a  bed, 
but  the  one  that  my  husband  occupies  is  the 
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only  one  I  possess ;  but  you  are  most  wel- 
come to  the  arm-chair." 

Inquiring  further  about  her  husband's  ill- 
ness, the  disguised  merchant  gave  her  some 
remedies  and  other  articles  from  his  pack,  to 
prove  his  gratitude.  Each  time  she  returned 
from  her  husband's  room  she  wore  a  very 
anxious  look,  and,  reassured  by  the  pedler's 
gentle  ways,  she  confided  to  him  that  Don- 
ald would  not  allow  her  to  say  the  prayers 
for  the  agonizing,  insisting  that  he  would  not 
die  yet.  "The  obstinate  man  will  never  give 
in,"  she  said,  "although  I  see  all  the  symp- 
toms of  approaching  death." 

The  Bishop,  with  his  eyes  closed,  as  if 
asleep,  was  pondering  over  the  woman's 
words,  and  at  last  asked  himself:  "  Is  it  not 
a  special  Providence  that  has  sent  this  fear- 
ful storm,  and  caused  me  to  take  another 
route  ?  "  In  the  dead  stillness  of  night,  while 
the  sick  man  and  his  wife  were  conversing, 
a  word  dropped  here  and  there,  which  their 
guest  could  not  help  hearing,  made  him  re- 
solve to  see  the  sick  man  without  delay.  He 
invoked  the  Help  of  Christians,  and  when  a 
favorable  moment  presented  itself  he  told  the 
good  woman  that  if  her  husband  would  ac- 
cept his  services  he  would  gladly  sit  by  his 
bedside,  and  she  meanwhile  could  catch  a 
little  repose  in  the  arm-chair.  To  his  delight, 
the  man  seemed  as  grateful  as  his  companion. 

When  the  eyes  of  the  Bishop  met  those  of 
the  sufferer  he  observed  that  the  latter  gazed 
upon  him  as  if  anticipating  the  realization  of 
some  strong  and  well-founded  hope.  Every 
now  and  then  the  poor  invalid  would  cast 
upon  the  new  watcher  an  intensely  inquiring 
look,  and  at  intervals  he  would  murmur  to 
himself:  *;  It  is  too  late  for  me  now  to  be 
seized.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  men 
now." 

Seeing  all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the 
last  agony,  the  holy  Bishop  said :  "  Friend, 
why  do  you  refuse  to  allow  your  wife  to  say 
the  prayers  that  she  seems  so  very  desirous 
of  reciting  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  time  yet,"  replied  the  patient. 

"Allow  me  to  tell  you,  my  friend,  that  I 
find  your  pulse  weak,  very  weak." 

"True,"  rejoined  the  dying  man,  "but  I 


have  put  my  trust  in  God,  and  I  shall  not  be 
confounded.  •  Thirty  long  years  I  have  daily 
said  prayers  that  I  may  have  the  assistance 
that  I  need  to  die  well  and  happy  in  God's 
favor." 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  the  supposed  pedlcr, 
"  what  that  prayer  was  ?  " 

"  The  Rosary,"  answered  the  patient,  after 
a  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  doubt  his 
own  prudence.  "  I  dare  say  you  never  heard 
of  the  Rosary,"  he  continued,  as  he  held  up 
in  his  trembling  hand  a  well-worn  chain  of 
beads. 

"Thank  God  I  have!"  rejoined  the  Bishop, 
producing  his  own.  "  I  too  am  a  Catholic 
and  a  priest." 

"Glory  be  to  God!"  ejaculated  Donald, 
calling  his  wife  to  impart  the  joyful  informa- 
tion. 

"  God  has  heard  your  prayer,"  said  the 
Bishop:  "His  Blessed  Mother  has  sent  me 
to  shrive  you.  See  how  faithfully  your  pray- 
erful trust  has  been  rewarded ! " 

The  Bishop  then  heard  Donald's  confes- 
sion, and  a  few  hours  later  the  soul  of  the 
believing  and  faithful  servant  of  God  had 
gone  to  its  eternal  rest. 


Catholic  Notes 


We  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  month  of 
May,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God, 
by  placing  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  a  magazine 
of  twenty-four  pages  that  will  be  found  full  of 
matter  appropriate  to  the  season  and  the  object 
for  which  the  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  is  published. 
A  little  more  effort  on  the  part  of  our  friends, 
and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  commence  our  new 
volume  with  a  permanent  enlargement  of  four 
pages.  During  the  present  month  we  hope  to 
give  a  sample  of  still  another  improvement  which 
we  have  at  heart.  

Another  specimen  of  Italian  justice  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  robbery  of  the  Propaganda :  the 
property  of  the  College  of  Apostolical  Peniten- 
tiaries is  to  be  converted  into  Italian  funds.  The 
office  of  the  Penitentiaries  is  exercised  in  the 
gnat  l>asiliras  of  Rome:  pilgrims  coming  from 
any  jxirt  of  the  world,  no  matter  how  remote, 
have  the  consolation  to  find  a  confessor  speaking 
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their  language  Like  the  Propaganda,  the  Col- 
lege of  Penitentiaries  is  not  an  Italian  institution, 
but  universal,  and  as  such  it  was  respected  in  1870. 
At  that  time  the  Italian  revolution  had  some  re- 
gard for  foreign  powers,  but  now  nothing  is  sacred. 
No  institution  of  the  Holy  See  is  safe  from  the 
hatred  and  rapacity  of  this  usurping  Government. 


In  little  things  as  well  as  in  great,  the  enemies 
of  our  Faith,  now  as  of  old,  leave  no  means 
untried  of  maligning  the  Church  and  bringing 
odium  upon  the  Catholic  name.  If  one  thing 
more  than  another  should  convince  well-meaning 
non-Catholics  of  the  Divine  commission  held  by 
the  Church  it  is  the  strength  and  purity  with 
which  she  passes  unscathed  through  the  machina- 
tions of  her  enemies  A  case  in  point  is  the 
slander  that  has  so  often  gone  the  round  of  the 
press,  in  one  form  or  another,  concerning  the 
Cathedral  property  in  New  York  city.  Slanders 
are  easily  started,  but  not  always  easily  refuted ; 
as  the  infamous  Voltaire  once  remarked,  "some 
of  the  mud  will  stick,"  and  he  advised  his  fol- 
lowers to  keep  on  throwing  it.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  the  mud-throwing  was  repeated 
once  too  often,  and  it  falls  of  its  own  weight. 
Regarding  the  Cathedral  property,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  a  Protestant  paper,  says : 

"  It  was  never  given  by  the  city  of  New  York  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  all,  but  was  bought 
by  the  Cathedral  trustees,  through  an  agent,  at  a  fore- 
closure sale,  in  the  year  1828,  for  the  sum  of  $5,500 
cash,  the  foreclosure  having  been  made  at  the  suit  of 
the  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Company  against  Dennis 
Doyle.  To  go  back  to  the  beginning,  the  land  in 
question  was  part  of  the  '  commons '  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  It  was  conveyed  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities to  one  Robert  Lylburn  on  the  ist  of  May, 
1799,  for  the  sum  of  404  pounds  sterling,  subject  to  a 
quit  rent  of  four  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum.  In 
the  year  1810  Lylburn  conveyed  it  to  Francis  Thomp- 
son and  Thomas  Cadle.  In  the  same  year  Thompson 
and  Cadle  conveyed  it  to  Andrew  Morris  and  Corne- 
lius Heeny,  and  the  latter  grantees  mortgaged  it  to 
the  Eagle  Fire  Company.  On  the  22d  of  May,  1831, 
they  conveyed  it,  subject  to  the  mortgage,  to  Dennis 
Doyle.  The  Eagle  Fire-  Insurance  Company  fore- 
closed their  mortgage  and  sold  the  property,  under  a 
decree  of  Chancellor  Walworth,  at  public  auction  on 
the  3d  of  November,  1828,  and  it  was  bought  by 
Francis  Cooper  for  the  sum  of  $5.500.  Cooper  then 
conveyed  it  to  trustees  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  re- 
citing in  the  deed  that  he  had  bought  it  at  the  sale  as 
the  agent  of  said  trustees.  The  property  remained 
subject  to  the  quit  rent  of  four  bushels  of  wheat  per 
annum  until  May  13,  1852.  when  the  old  city  of  New 
York  gave  a  quit  claim  deed  to  the  Cathedral  trustees 


for  the  consideration  of  $i.  It  appears  that  this  lat- 
ter deed  had  no  other  force  or  effect  than  to  release 
the  trustees  from  the  wheat  rental,  which  was  of 
nominal  character  altogether. .  The  title  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  The  city  had  been 
divested  of  its  title  more  than  ha'.f  a  century  before. 
Nevertheless,  the  story  has  gone  around  the  world, 
and  is  probably  believed  by  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  York,  that  a  lot  of  corrupt  politicians 
controlling  the  city  government,  in  the  year  1852,  in 
order  to  secure  Irish  Catholic  votes,  made  a  donation 
to  the  Church  of  this  valuable  ground." 

The  .Aw/ adds,  sarcastically: 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  so  apt  an  illustration  of  the  de- 
pravity of  our  rulers  and  the  rapacity  of  the  priest- 
hood. We  are  reluctant  to  part  with  it,  but  we  see 
no  present  means  of  retaining  it.  We  pass  it  along 
to  keep  company  with  the  tales  of  William  Tell  and 
the  apple,  of  Pocahontas  and  John  Smith,  and  other 
phoenix-like  delusions  which  rise  from  their  ashes  as 
often  as  they  are  put  to  death." 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  to  our  readers  this 
week  such  an  able,  interesting,  and  appropriate 
article  as  that  to  which  we  assign  the  place  of 
honor ;  and  it  is  gratifying  also  that  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  Abbe  Moigno's  learned  work  (in  five 
volumes)  to  be  given  to  English  readers  should 
be  his  tribute  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he 
styles  "The  First  Splendor  of  Faith."  We  pity 
the  Catholic  reader  that  can  peruse  such  glowing 
pages  without  delight. 

How  often  we  hear  it  said  that  the  Church  is 
opposed  to  science,  when  the  fact  is  that  the 
leading  scientific  writer  of  our  day  is  no  other 
than  a  Catholic  priest,  this  same  Abb6  Moigno ! 
According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Science,  he  "has,  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  scientific 
movement  of  the  age";  and  for  the  extent  and 
profundity  of  his  knowledge,  his  indefatigable 
researches,  and  the  astonishing  number  of  his 
writings,  he  deserves  to  be  called  the  first  scholar 
of  the  century. 

The  centenary  of  the  Month  of  Mary  is  not  to 
be  passed  over  in  Catholic  Spain.  The  Bishops 
have  published  pastorals  urging  the  faithful  to 
celebrate  the  occasion  with  great  fervor.  There 
will  be  a  national  pilgrimage  to  the  femous  sanct- 
uary of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat. 


The  cultivation  of  a  few  choice  varieties  of  flow- 
ers for  the  adornment  of  the  altar  and  oratory,  by 
those  who  have  opportunities  for  doing  so,  ought 
to  be  a  valued  privilege.  Flowers  are  not  culti- 
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vated  for  this  purpose  nearly  as  much  as  they 
should  be,  and  when  wanted,  resort  must  be  had 
to  the  professional  florist.  Those  who  have  not 
tried  this  beautiful  practice  cannot  be  aware  of 
the  pleasure  they  deny  themselves.  Children,  espe- 
cially, should  l>e  taught  this  custom,  which  will 
bring  with  it  a  wholesome  and  refining  influence. 
The  rich  can  give  of  their  abundance ;  those  who 
are  not  so  well  off  in  the  goods  of  the  world  can 
at  least  bring  their  beautiful  gift  of  flowers  for  the 
adornment  of  the  altar  or  to  present  before  the 
statue  of  Our  Blessed  Lady.  Like  the  sanctuary 
lamp  ever  present  before  the  Holy  of  Holies  in 
the  tabernacle,  giving  testimony  of  His  Ador- 
able Presence,  the  flowers  give  out  their  perfume 
the  day  and  night  long,  a  symbol  of  the  love  and 
prayer  of  devoted  and  faithful  hearts.  We  hope 
that  especially  during  this  month,  consecrated 
to  our  ever-blessed  Lady,  all  our  young  readers 
will  bring  their  bouquets  and  nosegays  to  adorn 
the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Even  a  single  rose 
or  flower-bud,  when  more  cannot  be  given,  will 
be  accepted  with  the  love  that  accompanies  it, 
and,  like  the  widow's  mite  in  the  Gospel,  may 
be  thought  of  more  highly  than  the  valuable  pres- 
ents of  the  rich. 

The  Discussion*  of  Naples  states  that  the  Chapel 
of  the  Treasury  of  St.  Januarius,  in  Naples,  has 
lately  been  enriched  with  four  elegant  altar- fronts, 
in  silver,  and  a  silver  lamp,  presented  by  Francis 
II  of  Naples  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  his 
father,  Ferdinand  II,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
The  altar-fronts,  in  value  some  100,000  lire,  bear 
inscribed  thereon:  " Ferdinandus  //,  Utriusque 
Sicilian  Rex  donavit,  A.  D.  MCCCL  VIII"  The 
lamp,  which  hangs  before  the  high  altar  of  the 
Church  of  the  Madonna  del  Carmine,  is  of  mag- 
nificent workmanship,  in  value  10,000  lire,  and 
bears,  in  Latin,  the  legend:  "Ferdinand  71, 
Utriusque  Sicilies  Rex  donavit,  f8j<?."  The  pres- 
entation of  these  princely  gifts  was  made  by  the 
Prince  of  Bisignano,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty 
Francis  II. 

Gen.  Gordon's  favorite  book  is  the  "  Imitation 
of  Christ."  "This,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
holding  a  small  copy  of  the  "Imitation"  in  hi> 
hand,  "  is  my  book.  And,  thojgh  I  never  shall 
be  able  to  attain  to  a  hundredth  part  of  the  per- 
fection of  that  saint,  I  strive  toward  it, — the  ideal 
i.->  here."  Wonderful  little  book,  which  seems  to 
suit  all  classes  of  persons '  It  is  the  saintly  ideal 
of  the  cloister,  and  a  mirror  of  perfection  in  the 
rough  realities  of  the  camp. 


The  Rev.  Father  Bonvoisin,  of  the  Friare 
Preachers,  a  missionary  in  Mesopotamia,  writing 
to  a  confrere  now  in  France,  says  that  the  move- 
ment towards  Catholicity  is  becoming  more  and 
more  marked  amongst  the  Nestorians,  especially 
in  the  country  of  Baz.  The  people  of  these  moun- 
tains, obliged  to  emigrate  in  winter  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  come  down  in  troops 
to  the  plains  in  search  of  a  milder  climate  and  of 
work  to  sup|x>rt  their  families  Before  separating 
this  year  they  drew  up  the  following  address  "to 
the  Fathers  honored  in  the  Lord,  the  Father  Pre- 
fect and  the  other  Fathers  who  have  received 
charity  and  peace  in  Our  Ix>rd  Jesus  Christ": 

"  Last  year  a  Father  remained  some  days  amongst 
us,  to  our  great  satisfaction.  He  came  from  Van. 
His  presence  consoled  us  in  our  misfortunes,  and 
many  promised  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  priests,  deacons,  and  meliks.  gathered  around 
the  Father,  and  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides  that  he 
would  come  the  following  summer  to  finish  the  work 
begun.  For  what  reason  did  you  not  send  him  back  to 
us  ?  We  pray  you  not  to  abandon  us.  The  Protestants 
are  urging  us,  and  we  resist,  turning  our  eyes  to  you. 
We  also  want  schools  in  our  country  of  Baz  and 
Djelou.  As  a  proof  that  you  take  an  interest  in  us. 
we  ask  you  to  give  us  a  Father  in  spring  when  we 
return  to  our  mountains.  Do  not  forget  us  as  Pha- 
rao's  cup-bearer  forgot  Joseph,  and  remember  us  in 
your  prayers.  Remain  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord. 

"  Melik  Chinoun,  son  of  Jonas.  Me lik  Yoannan. 
Melik  /ado.  Chemmas  Daniel.  Audiche.  Sello 
Chabo  " 

"This  letter,"  says  Father  Bonvoisin,  "was 
delivered  by  a  deputation  of  people  from  Baz,  who 
came  on  purpose  to  Mar  Yacoub  to  see  me  at 
Christmas.  The  leader  of  the  deputation  had 
already  come  under  Protestant  influences.  He 
came  to  entreat  us  not  to  abandon  his  nation  in 
the  danger  that  threatens.  I  answered  that  we 
were  far  from  forgetting  them,  that  you  yourself 
had  set  out  for  Rome  to  obtain  assistance  for 
them, — that  the  scarcity  oi  Fathers  had  prevented 
us  up  to  the  present  from  corresponding  to  their 
desires,  but  that  this  time  we  were  resolved  to 
accompany  them  at  their  return  " 

According  to  the  Paris  Gaulois,  the  original  of 
Raphael's  celebrated  Madonna  of  Loreto  has  been 
discovered  in  the  museum  at  Hyeres.  This  paint- 
ing has  been  lost  since  Loreto  was  occupied  by 
French  trooj>s  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  only  a  copy  was  brought  to  the  Paris  Ixnivre, 
where  it  is  numbered  and  mentioned  in  the  cat- 
alogue as  a  copy.  The  original  is  four  feet  high 
and  three  feet  wide,  and  is  painted  on  wood. 
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The  Madonna  is  stooping  over  a  cradle  contain- 
ing the  Child,  and  lifts  the  veil.  The  Child,  rest- 
ing on  a  pillow,  stretches  His  little  hands  towards 
His  Mother.  St.  Joseph,  leaning  on  a  staff,  stands 
behind  the  Virgin. 

Professor  Francesco  Massi,  a  distinguished  litter- 
ateur, who  lately  departed  this  life  in  Rome,  filled 
the  chair  of  History  and  Rhetoric  in  the  Roman 
University  from  1845  to  I&7°>  was  one  °f  tne 
Latin  writers  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  a  member 
of  the  Philological  College,  and  of  the  Academies 
of  the  Lincei  and  of  the  Arcadians.  He  was  also 
a  noted  poet  and  dramatic  author.  One  of  his 
tragedies  was  recited  in  Rome  by  Salvini,  whilst 
his  Corso  Donati  was  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal 
by  the  Municipality  of  the  Eternal  City.  He  died 
comforted  by  all  the  helps  of  religion.  R.  /.  P. 


We  cordially  welcome  among  our  exchanges  La 
Figlia  di  Maria,  a  beautiful  little  Italian  journal 
now  in  its  seventeenth  year,  published  in  Rome. 
Each  number  contains  two  or  three  excellent  illus- 
trations and  a  considerable  amount  of  very  pleas- 
ing reading  matter,  stories  from  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  short  sketches,  edifying  news,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Academic  Institute  of  St.  Mary's  of  the 
Woods,  Vigo  Co  ,  Ind.,  is  the  Mother  House  of 
the  teaching  Order  called  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence. Sister  Olympiade,  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  band  of  heroic  women  who  assisted 
the  venerable  Mother  Theodore  in  founding  this 
great  institution  of  learning,  still  resides  there, 
loved  and  blessed  by  a  grateful  community  which 
has  increased  from  a  small  band  of  five  or  six 
devoted  women  to  a  large  and  flourishing  insti- 
tution, numbering  several  hundred  teachers,  with 
branch  schools  and  academies  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan. — Notre  Dame  Scholastic. 


We  have  to  state  in  answer  to  several  inquiries 
that  we  know  nothing  of  a  recent  circular  which 
has  been  sent  to  our  agents  asking  contributions 
for  some  benevolent  enterprise.  There  is  no  way 
of  preventing  this  use"  of  the  addresses  given  on 
our  cover  p^ge,  but  we  take  this  occasion  to  say 
that  we  disclaim  all  connection  with  such  appeals 
as  the  one  referred  to,  and  with  any  circulars  that 
may  be  mailed  to  our  agents  from  any  other  source 
than  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  Office. 


We  were  pleased  to  see  Miss  Starr's  beautiful 
sketch  of  St.  Odilia  reprinted  last  week  in  the 
Catholic  Telegraph,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  omis- 


sion of  credit  to  THE  "  AVE  MARIA"  was  probably 
accidental. 

A  number  of  generous  persons  have  hastened 
to  send  contributions  for  the  steamboat  or  float- 
ing chapel  which  Father  Pye,  the  priest  of  the 
Salt  Slashes,  so  much  desires  in  order  to  minister 
more  frequently  to  his  sea-scattered  parishioners. 
Mr.  Alex.  Patton  sends  $5  ;  Mrs.  Thos.  J.  Bate- 
man,  $  i  ;  Miss  F.  C.  Meyers,  $i  ;  A.  E.  Sweet- 
wood,  $i ;  G.  W.  C.,  $5  ;  John  G.  Byrnes,  $i ; 
a  brother  priest,  $  i  ;  Nicholas  Stack,  $i  •  a  reader 
of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  $1  ;  L.  J.  Guilmartin, 
$20,  "wishing  Father  Pye  God  speed  with  his 
good  work."  Still  another  generous  soul — doesn't 
wish  his  name  mentioned — sends  $100,  and  hopes 
to  see  the  "Star  of  the  Sea"  built  entirely  by 
charitable  offerings,  promising  a  larger  contribu- 
tion later  on.  An  anonymous  friend  contributes 
$5  "in  honor  of  the  sweet  name  of  Mary." 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  F.  X. 
Waymann,  late  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Perpetual  Help,  Sedamsville,  Ohio.  Also  of 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Tuigg,  of  Charleston,  S.-C. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 


THE  OLD  RELIGION;  OR,  How  SHALL  WE  FIND 
PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY  ?  Edited  by  William 
Lockhart,  R.  A  ,  Oxon.,  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Westminster.  London :  Burns  &  Gates.  New 
York :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co. 

This  book  is  eminently  adapted  to  two  classes 
of  persons, — to  those  who,  possessing  the  Faith, 
should  be  ready  and  able  at  any  moment  to  give 
a  reason  for  their  belief;  and  to  those  who  in  the 
confusion  and  perplexities  of  the  varying  sects 
are  seeking  the  truth  with  sincerity.  The  chief 
points  of  controversy  are  treated  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  The  objections  are  forcibly  put  and 
skilfully  answered.  The  author  shows  that  he  un- 
derstands the  point  of  view  of  those  outside  .the 
Church,  and  knows  how  to  meet  oft- treated  ques- 
tions in  a  fresh  and  entertaining  way.  The  book 
merits  an  extensive  circulation. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  DOCTRINE  OF  FATHER  Louis 
LALLEMANT,  OF  THE  COMPANY  OF  JESUS.  Pre- 
ceded by  Some  Account  of  his  Life.  Translated 
from  the  French.  Edited  by  Frederick  William 
Faber,  D.  D.,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St  Philip 
Neri.  New  Edition.  New  York  :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier 
&  Co.,  31  Barclay  St.  1884.  Price,  $1.25. 
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Father  Lallemant  was  a  remarkable  man  among 
my  men  of  note  in  his  day  for  learning  and 
sam  tity.  He  was  a  model  in  the  Society  of  Jesus 
from  his  first  day  of  novitiate  to  the  last  of  his 
life.  As  a  superior — wisdom,  deliberation,  and 
prudence  marked  all  his  actions.  "His  method 
of  governing  was  wholly  supernatural.  The  spirit 
of  policy  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  lamented 
over  those  communities  in  which  the  superiors 
werj  guided  by  this  spirit,  which  is,  he  said,  the 
destruction  of  obedience  and  of  the  confidence 
which  inferiors  ought  to  have  in  those  who  stand 
to  them  in  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ  in  order  to 
lead  them  to  God."  (p.  30.) 

"  The  Spiritual  Doctrine,"  though  specially  in- 
tended for  the  guidance  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  will  be  found  acceptable  and 
most  useful  to  all  who  desire  to  advance  in  the 
way  of  perfection.  Indeed  this  book  will  prove 
a  revelation  of  ascetic  doctrine  to  most  English 
readers.  We  do  not  know  where  else  could  be 
found  so  admirable  an  exposition  of  the  Gifts  and 
Fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  that  in  the  Fourth 
Principle :  "Of  the  Guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  Docility  thereto."  The  book  contains  over 
450  pages.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  neatly 
bound. 

LUTHER'S  BRAUTFAHRT.  Volksroman  von  Conrad 
von  Bolanden.  Pramienbuch  zum  Deutschen  Haus- 
schatz,  X  Jahrgang.  Mit4lllustrationen.  ("Luther's 
Bridal  Tour,"  by  Conrad  von  Bolanden.)  Pustet 
&  Co.  1884. 

This  story,  by  one  of  the  most  popular  Catholic 
novelists  of  the  present  day,  carries  us  through  a 
thrilling  period  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
in  Germany.  The  war  of  the  peasants  is  in  full 
blast,  and  Luther,  on  his  journey  to  meet  his  bride, 
falls  in  with  one  of  their  parties  The  reader  is 
made  to  witness  some  of  their  exploits  in  the  exe- 
cution of  monks,  the  demolition  of  convents  and 
castles,  to  hear  Luther's  exhortations  to  the  in- 
surgents. He  sits  down  to  table  with  the  great 
reformer,  is  amazed  at  his  feats  at  emptying  the 
bumper,  and  listens  to  some  of  his  table  talk.  The 
author,  however,  whilst  giving  us  an  insight  into 
the  coarse  wit  in  which  Luther  was  accustomed 
to  indulge,  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  respect  that 
is  due  to  his  readers  and  to  modesty.  Martin 
Luther  is  depicted  for  us  as  the  proud,  overbear- 
ing, rude  fellow  that  he  was,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  historians  of  the  day  and  his  ad- 
mirers. We  also  become  acquainted  with  Catharine 
von  Bora  and  the  gentle  and  learned  Melancthon. 
The  story  is  of  great  power  and  of  great  interest. 


Uouth's  Department. 


May. 

7Y|  ILDLY  and  brightly  now 
•»  •  *     The  morning  breaks, 
Once  more  to  May's  glad  smile 

The  world  awakes ! 
O'er  all  the  teeming  earth 

A  glory  plays ! 
Thousands  of  hearts  revive 

Beneath  its  rays. 
Hearts  travel-worn  and  weak, 

Bow'd  to  the  dust- 
Put  forth  anew  young  buds 

Of  hope  and  trust ; 
Like  as  the  earth  puts  forth 

Her  wealth  of  flowers, 
To  honor  and  to  grace 

These  festive  hours, — 
Hours  which,  of  all  the  year, 

We  consecrate 
To  thee,  O  Queen  of  Heaven, 

Immaculate  ! 
Oh,  may  each  heart  that  greets 

The  dawning  May, 
When  its  last  hour  shall  close, 

Sincerely  say, 
'  The  time  has  been  well  spent — 

Improved  each  hour  ! " 
So  may  we  learn  at  length, 

That  time  is  power. 


The  Month  of  Our  Mother. 


|NCE  more  we  greet  the  fairest 
month  of  spa  ing,  the  month  of 
flowers  and  of  sunshine.  Most 
appropriately  is  it  dedicated  to 
Mary,  who  was  the  fairest  of  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  whose  days 
beamed  upon  this  unhappy  world 
like  a  beautiful  spring,  making  it  fair 
by  her  heavenly  virtues,  and  bright  by  the 
promise  of  that  spiritual  summer  which  was 
to  visit  its  children  in  the  person  of  her  Son. 
What  Catholic  heart  so  cold  as  not  to  feel 
some  little  fervor  in  a  month  which  brings 
with  it  so  many  charms,  which  has  so  much 
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in  it  to  remind  us  of  another  and  better  world, 
and  of  its  glorious  Queen !  The  flowers 
springing  up  under  our  feet,  the  warm,  refresh- 
ing sunshine,  the  music  of  birds  and  of  brooks, 
are  emblems  of  the  joys  of  Paradise, — that 
bright  land  of  promise  beyond  the  grave, 
where  the  flowers  never  fade,  where  the  sun 
shall  go  down  no  more,  where  music  is  heard 
more  exquisite  than  the  heart  of  man  can 
conceive.  Each  day  in  the  year  the  Church 
has  dedicated  to  some  particular  saint,  whose 
example  she  sets  before  us  for  our  encourage- 
ment and  imitation.  But  to  the  Mother  of 
God,  the  Queen  of  All  Saints,  a  whole  month 
is  dedicated,  and  the  Church,  in  a  special 
manner  invites  her  children  to  honor,  to  love 
and  invoke  the  patronage  of  her  who  is  so 
justly  called  the  Help  of  Christians. 

In  the  words  of  that  beautiful  hymn  of  the 
Church  we  will  ask  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
show  herself  a  Mother;  but  let  us  show  our- 
selves children  worthy  of  her — like  her. 
They  honor  Mary  most  who  live  most  like 
her ;  unless  we  try  to  do  so,  our  admiration 
and  homage  will  be  but  an  empty  oblation. 
A  pure,  humble,  and  loving  heart  is  the  best 
offering  we  can  make  her ;  the  earnest  and 
frequent  supplication  that  such  our  heart  may 
become  is  her  most  grateful  and  most  accept- 
able praise. 

Our  main  object  during  this  month,  then, 
should  be  to  renew  the  foundation  of  our 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin :  to  purify  our 
consciences,  to  settle  our  wills  in  the  way  of 
God, — and  then  every  flower  we  offer  at  the 
shrine  of  our  Mother,  every  hymn  and  can- 
ticle we  sing,  every  prayer  we  utter,  will  be 
indeed  an  act  of  homage  to  her.  And  there 
is  a  special  reason  why  we  should  keep  May 
this  year  with  great  fervor:  it  is  the  centenary 
of  the  first  public  and  solemn  observance  of 
the  Month  of  Mary  by  her  faithful  children. 
Let  us,  then,  redouble  our  efforts  to  make 
these  days  an  epoch  in  our  lives. 

Who  but  our  Redeemer  Himself  is  worthy 
to  be  called  her  child?  Yet  for  His  sake, 
and  because  He  redeemed  us  at  such  cost,  she 
loves  us,  and  desires  our  salvation.  Let  us 
love  her,  in  return,  as  Jesus  loved  her,  as  His 
saints  have  loved  her ;  and  let  our  love  keep 


us  from  offending  her.  While  we  walk  through 
this  valley  of  tears,  let  us  aim  at  imitating 
her.  Next  to  the  grace  of  final  perseverance, 
let  us  beg  of  God  this  one,  above  all  others, 
that  our  devotion  to  the  Holy  Mother  of  our 
Redeemer  may  grow  and  increase,  that  con- 
fidence in  her  protection  and  assistance  may 
become  our  prevailing  habit,  that  when  death 
comes  we  may  feel  the  effects  of  her  mater- 
nal goodness ;  that  she  may  shorten  our 
purification,  and  "after  our  exile  may  show 
us  her  Blessed  Son,  Jesus." 


Miss  Tea. 


BY   THE   AUTHOR    OF    "  TYBORNE." 


CHAPTER  V.— COUSIN  PAUL 

During  the  voyage,  Armelle  would  not 
vouchsafe  her  uncle  a  word.  Sometimes  she 
rowed  with  all  her  might,  sometimes  she  pre- 
tended to  go  to  sleep.  At  last  the  bay  was 
crossed  and  the  tower  of  Kerlud  church  came 
into  sight.  The  priest  and  the  sailors  raised 
their  hats. 

"Won't  you  salute  Our  Lady  of  Kerlud, 
Armelle?"  said  her  uncle.  Armelle  kept  her 
head  down  and  rowed  on  in  silence.  When 
they  disembarked  she  turned  to  the  coxswain 
of  the  boat:  "When  you  are  ready  to  start, 
Baptist,"  she  said,  "send  for  me;  I  shall  re- 
turn with  you  " ;  and  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  she  followed  her  uncle.  He  went' 
straight  to  the  church.  "  I  want  to  ask  God's 
blessing  on  my  little  Armelle,"  he  said  to 
her;  and  when  they  entered  the  holy  place 
he  knelt,  and  signed  to  Armelle  to  do  the 
same.  Very  unwillingly  she  obeyed  the 
gesture  of  Father  Gabriel.  The  prayer  was 
fervent  but  short,  and  then  he  led  her  out  of 
the  church  by  a  side  door. 

They  found  themselves  in  a  sort  of  avenue, 
with  grass  on  each  side,  and  evidently  a  place 
where  children  played,  and  their  elders  came 
to  sit  on  the  benches  scattered  here  and  there. 
Up  and  down  this  avenue  was  pacing  a  small 
procession  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  little 
children,  carrying  paper  banners  and  crosses 
made  out  of  green  branches  and  bunches  of 
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flowers.  The  procession  was  headed  by  a 
fair,  delicate  looking  boy.  His  head  was  bare, 
but  he  had  a  cape  of  gold  paper,  and  bore  in 
his  hand  a  tiny  monstrance  wreathed  with 
flowers. 

"  Paul,"  said  Father  Gabriel,  "you  must  stop 
now;  I  want  you." 

The  boy  turned  his  large  blue  eyes  on  his 
uncle:  "Oh.  please  let  me  give  benediction!" 
The  priest  nodded,  and  the  little  group 
passed  on  to  their  temporary  altar  under  a 
large  tree,  where  the  ceremony  was  brought 
to  an  end.  Then  Paul,  laying  aside  his  cos- 
tume, ran  to  his  uncle. 

"  Paul,  here   is  your  Cousin  Armelle,  of 
whom  you  have  so  often  heard." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Paul, 
politely,  taking  Armelle's  hand.     She  pulled 
away  her  hand  and  looked  sulky. 
"Is  your  mother  at  home,  Paul?" 
"Yes,  uncle;  she  is  in  the  drawing-room." 
The  house  where  Father  Gabriel  lived,  with 
his  widowed  sister,  Madame  de   Montverd, 
and  her  only  child,  Paul,  stood  near  the  church 
— a  pretty  house,  with  creepers  climbing  over 
the  veranda,  and  a  large,  pleasant  garden  be- 
hind.    The  front  windows  had  a  view  of  the 
bay. 

Paul  rushed  in  first:  "  Mother,  here  is  my 
Cousin  Armelle !" 

Madame  de  Montverd  clasped  the  little  girl 
in  her  arms.  "  My  dear,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you !  I  have  longed  for  it ! " 

Armelle  neither  spoke  nor  smiled. 
"Paul,"  said   Father   Gabriel,  "take  your 
cousin  into  the  garden  and  play  with  her. 
Amuse  her  well  till  dinner." 

When  the  children  were  gone,  Mme.  de 
Montverd  turned  to  her  brother:  "All  has 
succeeded,  then,  beyond  your  hopes,  Ga- 
briel?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied. 
"And  how  is  James  ?  less  melancholy  and 
singular,  I  hope?" 

"  I  can't  say  that.  He  is  still  embittered  by 
his  sorrow.  He  never  sees  any  one.  His 
time  is  spent  in  improving  his  estate;  but 
he  takes  no  interest  in  life,  hardly." 

will  he  send  Armelle  to  school?" 
"Yes,  if  she  will  but  be  content  to  stay 


there.  He  adores  the  child,  and  can't  bear 
parting  with  her,  and  yet  allows  her  to  grow 
up  a  perfect  little  savage.  He  had  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  of  her  total  ignorance;  and 
when  I  made  him  see  it,  he  yielded  so  far  as 
to  let  me  bring  her;  but  if  she  docs  not  like 
school,  I  fear  he  will  take  her  away." 

"  Where  shall  you  send  her?" 

"To  the  nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
Vannes.  They  will  do  their  utmost.  I  know." 

"  How  like  she  is  to  her  father.  Gabriel!  I 
can't  see  any  resemblance  to  ourdarling  Lucie. 
I  suppose  she  is  not  a  pious  child?" 

"I  don't  think  she  knows  much  of  her 
Catechism.  Her  father  will  not  receive  the 
priests  when  they  call.  He  engaged  the  vil- 
lage school-mistress, — a  very  nice,  intelligent 
girl, — to  give  her  some  lessons  after  school- 
time;  but  Armelle  would  not  submit.  The 
poor  teacher  was  quite  out  of  heart  about  it." 

•"  Oh !  well,  Gabriel,  you  have  succeeded  so 
far.  I  never  thought  James  would  yield  at 
all;  he  has  an  iron  will  Now  that  you  have 
really  got  her  I  shall  hope  you  will  overcome 
the  other  difficulties." 

"  I  must  go  and  see  how  she  and  Paul  are 
getting  on,"  said  Father  Gabriel,  as  he  left 
the  room. 

He  found  the  two  children  in  a  distant 
corner  of  the  garden,  employed  in  erecting  a 
small  altar  with  a  heap  of  pebbles.  Armelle 
was  in  good  humor. 

"  We  want  some  cement,"  she  said, "  pebbles 
slip  about  so." 

"  Can  you  make  cement,"  cried  Paul. 
"  Of  course  I  can." 
"Oh,  uncle,  do  give  us  some!" 
"Very  well,  Paul ;  take  Armelle  to  the  car- 
penter-shop out  there,  and  you  may  have  all 
you  want" 

Off  flew  the  two  children.  Dinner-time 
came,  and  then  they  appeared  again.  Armelle 
did  not  eat  much,  nor  would  she  talk;  her 
eyes  often  glanced  towards  the  bay.  After 
dinner  Paul  ran  out,  calling  her  to  follow 
him  ;  but  Armelle  lingered. 

"  Don't  you  like  Paul  ?"  said  her  uncle. 

••  \\ 1  do:  only  he  is  just  like  a  little 

girl ;  he  is  not  half  as  strong  as  the  children 
in/ny  village." 
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"No:  he  is  not  strong;  but  with  you  he 
would  gain  more  courage." 

"Will  he  come  back  with  me  to  Kertan, 
uncle?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  that  is  quite  impossible." 

"Oh,  I  would  like  to  have  him  there!" 
cried  Armelle.  "I  would  amuse  him  right 
well.  As  he  likes  processions,  we  would 
have  lovely  ones.  I  will  go  and  find  the 
cement  now,  and  then  I  will  show  him  the 
Lightning." 

Another  hour  or  two  passed  away.  Father 
Gabriel  sat  down  to  his  desk,  his  sister  to 
needle-work,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  door 
flew  open,  and  in  dashed  Armelle,  with  crim- 
son cheeks  and  flashing  eyes.  "Where  is 
the  boat  ?  "  she  shouted. 

"The  boat!  Why  of  course  it  has  long 
since  returned  to  Kertan!"  said  her  uncle. 

"Without  me!  "  screamed  Armelle.  .  "But 
I  will  go  back!  I  will  go  back !" 

"  Of  course  you  will  go  back,  my  child ; 
but  you  know  very  well  you  came  for  more 
than  a  day." 

Armelle  tore  her  hair  and  stamped  with 
fury.  Paul  came  in,  quite  pale,  and  went  up 
to  her.  "  Get  away !  "  she  cried ;  "  leave  me 
alone  ! "  And  then  seeing  a  dark  corner  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  sideboard,  she  crept 
into  it,  and  sobbed  and  wailed. 

"Get  some  of  your  toys,  Paul,"  whispered 
his  uncle. 

He  obeyed,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
no  one  spoke,  while  Armelle's  sobs  gradually 
died  away.  Uncle  Gabriel  saw  she  was  peep- 
ing through  her  fingers  at  Paul.  "  Go  and 
fetch  your  ship,"  he  whispered  to  the  latter. 
Paul  ran  off,  and  soon  returned  with  a  beau- 
tiful toy  ship,  which  he  placed  on  the  table. 

"Well,"  said  his  mother,  "have  you  learned 
how  to  rig  your  ship  yet?" 

"  No,  mamma :  I  don't  understand  it  yet ; 
but  Armelle  can  show  me.  Oh,  Armelle,  do 
come!"  He  went  up  to  her.  "Do  come 
and  help  me  rig  my  ship !  "  And,  taking  her 
hand,  he  drew  her  to  the  table. 

"  Have  you  all  you  want,  Paul  ?  "  said  his 
mother. 

"Yes,  mother :  I  have  the  ropes,  the  masts, 
the  yards,  the  stuff  for  the  sail,  the  big  nee- 


dles and  scissors —  Oh!  I  want  a  thimble 
for  Armelle." 

"I  don't  want  a  thimble,"  said  Armelle, 
sullenly:  "I  make  sails  without  a  thimble." 

"And  can  you  rig  the  ship  ?  " 

"  Of  course !    Who  cut  these  yards  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Paul,  meekly. 

"  They  are  all  wrong  ;  the  ship  would  cap- 
size on  her  first  voyage.  And  who  has  tan- 
gled the  ropes  like  this?" 

"  I  did,  and  I  could  not  get  them  right." 

She.  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  said,  im- 
periously :  "  Hold  out  your  hands." 

He  obeyed,  and  Armelle  was  soon  busy 
disentangling  the  twisted  ropes. 

"I  think,"  whispered  Madame  de  Mont- 
verd  to  her  brother,  "  I  had  better  see  about 
her  bed." 

He  smiled  in  answer. 

CHAPTER  VI.— SCHOOL. 

Another  day  passed  away,  and  the^i  Father 
Gabriel  told  Armelle  that  he  would  take 
Paul  and  herself  to  Vannes.  Her  curiosity 
was  aroused,  and  the  journey  and  the  sight  of 
the  large  town  of  Vannes  somewhat  amused 
her.  Then  she  said,  roughly :  "  I  don't  like 
towns."  However,  she  liked  looking  into  the 
shop-windows,  and  she  ate  her  dinner  at  a 
restaurant  with  much  relish.  Then  Uncle 
Gabriel  called  an  open  carriage,  and  they 
drove  right  through  the  town  and  a  little  be- 
yond it,  up  to  some  iron  gates ;  these  opened,  ; 
and  they  drove  up  an  avenue  to  a  large  white 
house,  with  a  great  many  windows,  and  a 
church  at  the  end.  They  alighted,  and  were 
shown  into  a  parlor. 

"Oh,  uncle,  don't  leave  me  here!"  said 
Armelle,  clinging  to  him.  "  I  know  this  is  a 
school." - 

"  Now,  Armelle,  be  reasonable.  Think, 
my  child,  you  are  twelve  years  old  ;  you  have 
not  made  your  First  Communion,  you  are 
more  ignorant  than  the  children  of  your  own 
village;  and  remember,  Armelle,  you  prom- 
ised to  obey  me." 

"  Yes :  but  if  I  am  unhappy  papa  said  I  need 
not  stay." 

"  You  cannot  tell  whether  you  are  or  not 
till  you  try." 
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11  Very  well,"  said  Armelle.  "  Uncle,  I  will 
try;  I  will  keep  my  promise.  But  I  know — 
oh !  /  know  papa  will  keep  his  !  " 

She  sat  down  with  an  air  of  determination. 

In  a  few  moments  two  nuns  entered  the 
room  and  greeted  Father  Gabriel. 

41  Let  me  present  my  little  niece  to  you, 
Reverend  Mother,"  said  he  to  the  elder  of 
them :  "  my  sister's  child.  I  think  you  remem- 
ber my  dear  sister  Lucie." 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  said  the  Mother,  taking 
Armelle  kindly  by  both  hands.  "  Do  you  re- 
member your  dear  mother,  my  child  ?  " 

44  No,"  said  Armelle,  bluntly  :  "  but  I  have 
papa;  I  have  papa!" 

44  Will  you  take  charge  of  this  wild  bird, 
Reverend  Mother?"  said  Father  Gabriel. 
"She  has  not  made  her  First  Communion, 
and  she  is  very  backward  in  her  education." 

44  Oh,  yes,  we  will,"  said  the  nun  ;  "and  we 
shall  be  good  friends,  shall  we  not,  Armelle  ?  " 

14  No — never !  I  don't  like  you,  and  I 
never  will ! " 

Father  Gabriel  looked  pained;  Paul  turned 
crimson. 

The  Reverend  Mother  laughed.  "  Never  is 
a  long  time,"  she  said.  "  Mother  St.  Croix," 
she  continued,  turning  to  the  nun  who  was 
with  her,  4<  please  take  Armelle  and  Paul,  and 
show  them  the  chapel  and  garden." 

Paul  took  Armelle  by  the  hand,  and  the 
two  children  and  the  nun  disappeared. 

The  'Reverend  Mother  sat  down.  "This 
will  not  do,  Father,"  she  said,  shaking  her 
head;  44her  stay  here  will  be  useless,  I  fear." 

"Do  you  really  think  so,  Mother?" 

44  Yes :  nothing  but  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  her  father  would  enable  us  to  subdue  such 
a  will  as  Armelle's;  and  if,  as  you  wrote  to 
me,  it  is  most  probable  he  will  take  her  away 
if  she  says  she  is  unhappy,  we  can  count  on 
no  help  from  him.  But  another  plan  oa  urs 
to  me:  why  not  let  her  have  a  governess  at 
home?" 

44 1  cannot  imagine  that  a  governess  would 
have  authority  over  her.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  one  suited  for  such  a  position." 

"True,"  continued  the  Mother;  "but  I  be- 
lieve Providence  has  thrown  the  right  person 
in  our  way." 


"Indeed!" 

"Yes:  an  English  lady, — Miss  Arbuthnot. 
She  was  governess  to  Kline  de  Varax;  you 
know  the  family?" 

44  Oh,  yes;  I  met  them  in  Rome,  last  winter." 

41  Exactly.  .Eline  was  very  delicate,  and  her 
mother  took  her  to  Italy.  She  is  much  better 
now,  and  has  come  to  school  here,  where  we 
already  have  two  of  her  sisters.  I  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  Miss  Arbuthnot  has  trained  her.  She 
is  now  disengaged.  I  have  several  positions 
in  view  for  her,  but  I  think  she  would  take 
Armelle  by  preference,  because  she  loves  to 
be  doing  something  hard  for  God." 

"Well,"  said  Father  Gabriel,  with  rather  a 
sad  smile,  "she  will  certainly  not  find  Kertan 
a  bed  of  roses." 

44  This,  then,  is  what  I  propose,"  continued 
the  Mother.  "  Leave  Armelle  here  for  a 
short  time.  Write  to  her  father  and  ask  him 
to  come  to  see  her  in  a  day  or  two.  I  will 
tell  her  he  is  coming,  and  I  think  we  shall 
have  no  great  difficulty  with  her  when  she 
knows  that." 

"I  will  write  at  once,"  said  Father  Gabriel, 
44  if  you  will  kindly  permit  me  to  do  so  here." 

"  By  all  means,"  returned  the  Mother,  plac- 
ing writing  materials  before  him ;  "and  mean- 
while I  will  write  to  Miss  Arbuthnot,  and 
thus  secure  her  reply  before  your  brother-in- 
law  comes." 

CHAPTER  VII.— THE  GOVERKESS. 

Monsieur  Trahec  was  sitting  in  one  of  the 
reception  rooms  at  Kertan,  reading  the  news- 
paper ;  Armelle  was  employed  at  some  of  her 
favorite  indoor  pursuits, — the  manufacture  of 
cords  and  sails  for  the  miniature  boats  which 
she  often  gave  away  to  the  village  children. 
The  noise  of  carriage  w  heels  was  heard. 

44 Here  she  is!"  cried  Armelle,  in  a  loud, 
discordant  voice,  throwing  down  her  scissors 
with  a  cra>h. 

44  Then  you  would  rather  go  to  school," 
said  her  father,  sternly." 

"Oh!  no.no!"  replied  the  child, becoming 
good-humored  in  a  minute;  and  she  followed 
her  father  as  he  went  to  the  front  hall  to  greet 
the  visitor.  As  they  reached  it,  a  c-:riage 
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stopped,  and  out  stepped  a  lady  well  muffled 
up  in  shawls. 

"Welcome  to  Kertan,  Mademoiselle!"  said 
Monsieur  Trahec,  courteously. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  sir;  very  much! 
answered  a  clear,  decided  voice. 

"Armelle,  show  Mademoiselle  her  room. 
Here  is  your  pupil,"  he  added,  pushing  Ar- 
melle forward. 

Miss  Arbathnot  smiled  and  shook  hands, 
and  then  following  Armelle  and  Barbara,  the 
old  nurse,  who  was  waiting  in  the  hall,  she 
disappeared.  Monsieur  Trahec  went  to  his 
study,  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  his  occupa- 
tions. 

Presently  Armelle  ran  in,  laughing.  "Oh, 
papa!"  she  said,  "she  is  so  funny,  Miss — 
Miss  Tea." 

"Miss  Tea!"  said  her  father;  "that  is  not 
her  name." 

"Oh!  I  can  never  say  her  long  English 
name,  papa.  She  has  tried  to  teach  me.  I 
can't!  I  shall  call  her  'Miss  Tea'  to  you." 

"But  why  call  her  Miss  Tea?" 

"Because  she  has  talked  of  nothing  but  tea 
since  she  came.  Barbara  asked  her  if  she 
would  take  something:  '  Yes,  a  little  tea/  she 
said.  Barbara  asked  her  what  she  liked  to 
take  for  breakfast :  '  Tea,'  she  said ;  what  for 
dinner?  'Tea';  and  hr gouter? *  'Tea';  for 
supper?  'Tea,' — tea,  tea, always  tea.  Barbara 
looked  quite  stupefied ;  I  hid  in  a  corner  to 
laugh." 

"It  is  amusing,"  said  her  father;  "the  Eng- 
lish are  very  fond  of  tea,  and  drink  quantities 
of  it.  Well,  how  do  you  like  this  lady?" 

"Oh,  I  have  not  spoken  to  her;  I  was  only 
listening  to  what  she  said  to  Barbara,  and 
watching  her  boxes  come  in." 

"Well,"  said  Monsieur  Trahec,  "we  must 
try  to  make  this  Miss  Tea  comfortable." 

"There,  there!"  laughed  Armelle  in  de- 
light, "you  call  her  Miss  Tea,  papa." 

"  I  have  caught  it  from  you,"  replied  he, 
with  a  smile;  "and  really  her  name  is  very 
long.  Now,  we  will  leave  her  alone  till  supper ; 
I  am  sure  Barbara  will  see  she  has  her  tea." 

(COXCLUSION    NKXT   WEEK.) 
*  Afternoon  lunch 


How  Cardinal  Farnese  Corrected  a  Mistake. 


Cardinal  Farnese,  who  was  called  the 
"Protector  of  the  poor"  on  account  of  his 
great  charity,  had  the  habit  of  giving  audience 
to  the  needy  once  or  twice  a  week,  in  the 
ante-room  of  his  palace,  in  order  that  he  might 
assist  each  one  according  to  his  necessity. 

One  day  a  lady  came  who  seemed  to  be 
in  great  distress.  Having  heard  of  the  Car- 
dinal's generosity,  she  concluded  to  present 
her  petition  as  the  others  did.  The  good 
prelate,  to  whom  her  countenance  and  action 
displayed  much  modesty,  encouraged  her  to 
tell  what  she  needed.  Blushing,  and  shedding 
many  tears,  she  said :  "  Gracious  sir,  I  owe 
five  crowns  for  house-rent,  and  am  in  such 
circumstances  that  I  cannot  pay  them.  There- 
fore I  beg  of  your  Eminence  to  intercede 
with  my  landlord  for  me  that  he  may  have 
patience  until  I  can  procure  the  money." 

The  Cardinal  told  her  to  be  of  go3d  heart. 
He  immediately  wrote  a  note,  and,  handing 
it  to  the  widow,  said :  "  Present  this  to  my 
steward,  and  he  will  give  you  five  crowns  to 
pay  your  rent  at  once." 

Overwhelmed  with  joy,  the  poor  widow 
thanked  the  prelate  a  thousand  times  and 
went  straight  to  his  servant.  She  handed 
him  the  note,  and,  after  reading  it,  he  gave 
her  fifty  crowns.  Much  surprised,  the  woman 
declined  to  take  more  than  five,  saying  that 
she  had  asked  the  Cardinal  for  no  greater 
sum,  and  she  felt  sure  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take. On  the  other  hand,  the  steward  insisted 
that  the  order  called  for  the  amount  he  had 
given  her,  and  he  could  not  doubt  that  such 
was  the  intention  of  his  master.  But  nothing 
could  persuade  her  to  take  more  than  five 
crowns.  Whereupon  the  steward  proposed  to 
go  to  the  Cardinal  and  inquire  about  the  mat- 
ter. This  was  done,  and  when  the  generous 
prelate  heard  what  had  taken  .place,  he  re- 
plied :  "  It  is  true,  I  made  a  mistake  in  writing 
fifty  crowns :  give  me  the  paper  and  I  will 
correct  it."  After  a  moment's  pause  he  handed 
back  the  order,  saying:  "Such  honesty  de- 
serves to  be  rewarded.  Instead  of  five  crowns 
let  it  he  five  hundred."  W.  J.  S. 
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At  Home. 


BY  EDMUND  OF  THE  HEART  OF  MARY,  C.  P. 


|T~HERE'S  a  Star  that  I  follow,  of  kindliest  ray : 
***  For  She  never  has  fail'd,  never  led  me  astray, 
Since  the  hour  She  look'd  down  on  a  sea  that  was 

dark, 
To  guide  my  toss'd  boat  to  the  one  saving  Ark. 

'Tis  for  Her  I  am  here,  at  Her  gentle  command ; 
For  a  work  that  is  Hers  in  this  strange  Southern 

land  : 
And  I  find  souls  as  precious,  and  hearts  warm  and 

true, 
As  on  those  belov'd  shores  I  have  bidden  adieu. 

But  a  dearer  joy  still — ah,  how  wordlessly  dear  !- 
Is  the  sense  of  Her  presence,  so  tenderly  near. 
Oh,  never  was  sister  or  lover,  I  ween, 
Could  sunshine  the  heart  like  my  beautiful  Queen  !  i 

Sweet  Mother  of  God,  my  inviolate  love  ! 
What  more  can  I  ask,  till  I  see  thee  above, 
Than  to  feel  in  this  exile,  where'er  I  may  roam, 
Thy  keeping  my  rest,  and  thy  bosom  my  home  ? 
BUENOS  AYRES,  February,  '84. 


A  Heroine  of  Charity. 


BY    KATHLEEN   o'MEARA. 


(CONTINUED.) 

OT  long  after  Mile.  Legras's  marriage, 
Saint  Francis  de  Sales  was  passing 
through  Paris,  and,  attracted  by  her 
reputation  for  charity,  he  went  to  visit  her. 
She  was  ill  at  the  time,  so  the  visit  of  the. 


holy  Bishop  was  no  doubt  doubly  welcome 
to  Louise,  who  all  her  life  spoke  with  fervent 
gratitude  of  his  kindness  to  her,  and  the  help 
he  had  been  to  her  spiritual  life.  St.  Francis 
gave  her  for  director  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
Belley,  Monseigneur  Camus,  whom  he  had 
ordained  and  consecrated,  and  of  whom  he 
used  to  speak  as  "  my  son.  my  apprentice,  and 
my  one  chef-d'ceitm"  Monseigneur  Camus 
was  a  man  of  great  sanctity,  and  his  love  for 
the  poor  made  at  once  a  strong  bond  between 
him  and  his  new  penitent.  He  stimulated 
her  ardor  in  their  service,  while  his  wisdom 
and  firmness  kept  it  within  the  boonds  ot 
prudence  and  discretion.  His  direction  was 
very  simple;  the  only  books  he  prescribed  for 
her  daily  use  were  the  "Imitation  of  Christ" 
and  the  "  Spiritual  Combat."  that  little  book 
that  sufficed  to  St.  Francis  de  Sales  as  his 
spiritual  reading  for  twenty  years.  In  the 
matter  of  bodily  mortification  Mgr.  Camus 
was  generous,  allowing  her,  in  addition  to  the 
use  of  the  hair  shirt  that  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  under  her  silk  gowns,  the 
frequent  use  of  a  discipline,  which  had  been 
presented  to  her  by  St.  Francis  as  a  means 
"  of  waking  up  her  devotion." 

This  fervor  in  the  service  of  the  poor  and 
the  pursuit  of  personal  holiness  did  not  inter- 
fere with  Mile.  Legras's  home  life  and  her 
duties  as  a  mother  and  the  mistress  of  a 
house.  She  seems  to  have  seldom  made  her 
appearance  at  court,  although  her  husband's 
position  near  the  Queen  compelled  his  con- 
stant presence  there;  but  she  was  far  from 
leading  the  life  of  a  recluse,  and  seems  to 
have  taken  her  place  in  society  graciously  and 
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ungrudgingly.  Louise  had  been  about  seven 
years  married  when  her  husband's  health 
began  to  give  her  serious  anxiety.  Her  love 
for  him  had  grown  to  be  part  of  her  life,  and 
the  mere  thought  of  losing  him  filled  her  soul 
with  terror.  It  may  have  been  a  presentiment 
that  this  sacrifice  was  in  store  for  her,  as  well 
as  a  generous  impulse  to  give  herself  more 
unreservedly  to  God,  that  moved  her  one 
morning  (on  the  Feast  of  St.  Monica),  after 
Holy  Communion,  to  make  a  vow  that  if  her 
husband  died  she  would  consecrate  herself 
absolutely  and  irrevocably  to  the  service  of 
the  poor  in  the  holy  state  of  widowhood,  as 
described  by  St.  Paul.  This  vow  she  renewed 
every  year  on  the  same  feast  until  the  hour 
came  for  its  fulfilment. 

Meantime  Louise  was  not  spared  those  in- 
terior trials  which  are  the  lot  of  souls  aspiring 
to  perfection.  She  suffered  from  scruples  till 
they  reached  the  point  sometimes  of  destroy - 
.  ing  her  peace  of  mind  and  darkening  her 
under-standing.  Her  impulse  in  these  crises 
was  to  pacify  her  conscience  by  making  a 
general  confession,  a  remedy  which  her  con- 
fessor was  firm  in  refusing,  urging  her  to  turn 
away  from  the  thought  of  her  sins  and  the 
punishment  they  deserved,  and  to  think  more 
of  the  goodness  and  love  of  Our  Lord. 

"There  you  are  again  with  your  general 
confession!"  writes  Monseigneur  Camus  in 
answer  to  her  prayer  to  be  let  make  one  for 
the  Jubilee.  "Ah!  no;  the  Jubilee  has  not 
come  for  that,  but  to  make  us  rejoice  in  our 
Saviour  and  our  God,  and  cry  out  to  Him 
from  our  hearts,  Jubilemus  Deo  salutaris  nos- 
tro!"  He  rebukes  her  again  for  thinking  so 
much  of  herself  and  her  sins,  a  habit  which 
had  the  effect  of  disquieting  her  naturally 
sensitive  conscience.  "Turn  your  eyes  away 
from  yourself  and  fix  them  upon  Jesus 
Christ,"  repeats  the  confessor ;  "  in  this  con- 
sists your  perfection,  and  in  this  I  will  say 
with  the  apostle  that  I  speak  to  you  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  God." 

During  this  trial,  which  lasted  several  years, 
there  were  intervals  of  deep  peace,  when 
Louise  felt  like  one  resting  after  the  battle, 
and  drawing  breath  for  fresh  combats.  But 
the  trial,  severe  as  it  was,  was  only  the  prel- 


ude to  one  far  more  painful  that  she  had  yet 
to  undergo.  She  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a 
very  tempest  of  temptation  concerning  the 
validity  of  her  present  vocation  and  state  of 
life.  Had  she  not  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
God  and  gone  deliberately  against  His  will 
in  renouncing  her  first  vocation  to  the  relig- 
ious life  ?  And  if  so,  was  she  not  living  in 
sin,  and  was  not  her  marriage  a  sacrilege  in 
the  eyes  of  God  ?  What  remained  to  her,  in 
that  case,  but  to  leave  her  husband  and  her 
child,  and, go  and  embrace  the  religious  life 
to  which  she  had  been  called,  and  which  she 
had  renounced  from  cowardice  in  the  first 
instance  ?  When  Louise  found  her  soul  sud- 
denly submerged  in  this  torrent  of  temptation, 
her  first  movement  was  to  fly  to  Monseigneur 
Camus  for  counsel  and  support;  but  here  the 
enemy  met  her  with  a  fresh  attack.  Was  not 
Mgr.  Camus  too  indulgent  ?  was  he  not  likely 
to  take  a  more  merciful  view  of  her  miserable 
case  than  was  consistent  with  the  stern  rights- 
of  God's  inexorable  justice  ?  Might  ke  not  be 
influenced  by  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  by 
pity  for  her,  and  by  regard  for  the  happiness 
of  her  husband  and  her  child  ?  Ought  she 
not  rather  to  carry  her  soul  to  some  strange 
priest,  who  would  judge  her  with  a  severity 
unmitigated  by  any  of  these  considerations  ? 
This  doubt,  at  first  a  mere  whisper,  rose 
rapidly  in  strength  and  terror,  until  the  dark- 
ness closed  round  her,  and  she  saw  no  ray 
of  light,  no  door  of  escape  in  any  direction. 
Her  life  became  a  torment,  her  very  sleep 
was  disturbed  by  visions  in  which  she  beheld 
her  soul  lost,  and  God  angry  and  threatening. 
Little  by  little,  the  darkness,  which  had  so- 
far  only  clouded  the  external  conditions  of 
her  spiritual  life,  as  it  were,  invaded  her  in- 
most soul,  and  she  began  to  feel  the  founda- 
tions of  her  faith  giving  way;  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  at  last  the 
very  existence  of  God, — all  seemed  to  be 
vanishing  in  a  night  of  blackness  and  despair. 
For  ten  days  this  anguish  lasted  without  one 
moment's  rest.  Louise  spoke  to  no  one,  but 
clung  blindly  to  God  by  prayer,  crying  out 
to  Him  incessantly  like  one  shipwrecked  on 
raging  waters.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  day, 
God  took  pity  on  her.  It  was  on  Pentecost 
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morning.  She  relates  the  incident  herself  in 
a  letter  that  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity:  "  During  Mass,  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Nicholas-des- Champs,  my  mind 
was  instantaneously  cleared  of  all  its  doubts. 
I  was  made  to  see  that  I  might  remain  with 
my  husband;  that  a  day  would  come  when 
I  should  be  in  a  state  to  take  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  and  that  I  should 
be  with  persons  who  would  do  the  same 
thing.  I  understood  that  it  was  to  be  in  a 
place  where  I  was  to  help  my  neighbor ;  but 
I  could  not  make  out  how  this  was  to  be, 
because  I  saw  that  there  was  coming  and 
going.  I  was  also  assured  that  I  might  be 
at  rest  concerning  my  director,  that  God 
would  give  me  one  whom  He  showed  me 
then ;  I  seemed  to  see  him,  but  to  feel  some 
repugnance  towards  accepting  him ;  I  con- 
sented, however,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  change  was  not  to  take  place  yet  a  while. 
My  last  trial  was  removed  by  the  assurance 
I  felt  within  me  that  God  was  telling  me  these 
things,  and  that  consequently,  since  God  was, 
I  should  not  doubt  of  the  rest." 

This  terrible  interior  trial  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  great  peace  and  renewed  fervor,  and 
was  no  doubt  sent  to  prepare  Louisfc  for  the 
sorrow  that  was  approaching.  M.  Legras, 
whose  health  had  been  declining  for  some 
time,  though  he  was  still  a  young  man,  fell 
suddenly  ill.  His  wife  nursed  him  herself  with 
untiring  devotion  and  a  tenderness  which 
made  him  realize  as  never  before  that  the 
strongest  human  love,  so  far  from  being 
chilled  or  lessened  by  being  shared  with"  God, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  strengthened  and  intensi- 
fied. Louise  tended  him  "  like  a  mother,"  he 
said  himself,  and  he  died  supported  by  her 
faith  and  consoled  by  her  tenderness  and 
piety.  She  was  quite  alone  with  him  when  he 
breathed  his  last ;  it  was  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  and  there  was  no  one  near  her ;  she 
closed  his  eyes,  and  gave  way  unrestrained 
to  her  grief,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
night  weeping  and  praying  by  his  dead  body. 
During  this  solemn  watch  she  renewed  once 
again  her  vow  of  consecration  to  God  in  the 
holy  state  of  widowhood. 

The  time  had  indeed  now  come  for  her  to 


put  it  in  practice,  and  to  look  for  the  fufil- 
ment  of  that  interior  prophecy  concerning  her 
future  vocation  which  had  soothed  her  soul 
under  the  temptation  we  have  related.  The 
new  director  who  had  been  promised  to  her, 
and  whom  she  saw  herself  "accepting  with 
a  certain  repugnance,"  was  no  other  than  the 
"  good  M.  Vincent."  The  repugnance  had 
been  at  the  first  moment  mutual.  When 
Monseigneur  Camus,  compelled  to  absent 
himself  from  Paris,  requested  M.  Vincent  to 
take  Mile.  Legras  as  his  penitent,  he  refused. 
The  pitiful-hearted  priest,  whose  charity  to 
the  poor  was  destined  to  shine  like  a  new 
sun  in  the  firmament  of  the  saints,  had  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  take  a  moment  of  his 
time  from  their  service  to  give  it  to  the  rich. 
It  required  a  certain  amount  of  persuasion, 
therefore,  to  induce  him  to  accept  Louise  as 
his  spiritual  daughter ;  and  he  only  yielded 
at  last  to  the  assurance  that,  had  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  whom  he  had  deeply  loved  and 
venerated,  been  still  alive,  he  would  have 
added  his  entreaties  to  those  of  Monseigneur 
Camus.  Mile.  Legras  soon  felt  that  Vincent 
was  truly  the  servant  of  God  promised  to  her 
in  her  vision — was  it? — and  in  order  more 
fully  to  profit  by  his  direction  she  resolved 
to  change  her  residence  from  the  then  fash- 
ionable Marias  to  the  Rue  St.  Victor,  which 
was  in  Vincent's  parish. 

Her  life  now  entered  on  an  altered  course. 
She  determined  to  renounce  the  few  external 
signs  and  habits  which  had  hitherto  bound 
her  to  the  world,  and  to  become  in  spirit  and 
in  deed  the  perfect  widow  described  by  the 
Apostle.  Her  duty  to  her  child  took  the 
first  place  in  her  heart  and  conscience,  and 
she  devoted  herself  unsparingly  to  its  fulfil- 
ment; but  this  still  left  a  large  margin  of 
time  and  energy  to  be  disposed  of,  and  Louise 
filled  it  up  with  prayer  and  the  service  of  the 
poor.  She  still  cherished  the  desire  of  em- 
bracing the  religious  life,  but  her  child  offered 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  its  realization 
for  the  present,  and  must  do  so  for  many  years 
to  come ;  and,  moreover,  she  had  been  told 
by  that  mysterious  voice,  which  on  Pentecost 
morning  had  set  her  soul  at  rest,  that  the 
religious  vocation  in  store  for  her  was  one 
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"where  there  was  coming  and  going," — a  cir- 
cumstance absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
conventual  life  as  it  was  then  understood,  and 
excluding,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  the  cloister  al- 
together. She  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  saintly  prioress  of  Carmel,  Mere  Made- 
leine de  St.  Joseph,  and  of  that  other  holy 
religious,  Mere  Catherine  de  Beaumont,  su- 
perior of  the  Visitation  ;  but  while  assisting 
her  with  their  pious  counsels,  neither  of  these 
friends  endeavored  to  draw  her  into  her  com- 
munity:  they  discerned,  as  did  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  that  God  was  leading  her  soul  to  some 
high  vocation,  known  as  yet  but  to  Himself. 

Louise  found  another  help  and  most  valu- 
uable  spiritual  guide  in  her  uncle,  Michel  de 
Marillac,  who,  though  bearing  the  cares  of 
state,  and  living  amidst  the  splendors  of  a 
dissolute  court,  kept  his  heart  unspotted  from 
the  world,  and  his  piety  as  pure  and  fervent 
as  the  piety  of  a  child.  This  piety  was  a 
birthright  amongst  the  De  Marillacs.  While 
the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  was  edifying  the 
world  by  his  holiness  amidst  its  most  peril- 
ous allurements,  two  of  his  sisters  in-law, 
young  widows,  and  three  of  his  nieces,  were 
practising  heroic  virtue  under  the  habit  of 
St.  Teresa.  M.  de  Marillac's  letters  to  Louise 
are  full  of  the  most  mature  spiritual  wisdom, 
and  read  rather  like  the  letters  of  an  austere 
religious  than  of  a  busy  statesman. 

St.  Vincent  soon  discovered  that  he  had  no 
ordinary  soul  to  direct  in  the  young  widow, 
who  rejoiced  his  heart  by  her  practical  un- 
worldliness  and  her  generous  love  of  the 
poor.  He  felt  with  the  instinct  of  a  soul 
taught  of  God  that  she  was  destined  to  do 
something  more  than  work  at  her  own  per- 
fection, and  that  while  arriving  at  great  per- 
sonal holiness  she  was  meant  to  do  some 
great  work  for  others.  He  could  not  as  yet 
discern  what  that  work  was  to  be,  but  he  fol- 
lowed God's  lead  simply,  and  directed  her 
without  knowing  it  to  the  vocation  which 
was  to  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 
— >   »   « 

LABOR  invites  to  labor,  as  repose  invites 
to  repose. — Lambing. 


A  Trip  to   Salzburg-  and  the  Salt-Mines. 


WE  were  in  Munich,  and  friends  told  us 
of  the  marvellous  beauty  of  this  ex- 
cursion, and  our  landlord  interested  himself 
making  out  the  circuit  on  paper,  that  we 
might  make  no  mistake.  We  took  cars  from 
Munich  to  Salzburg  on  a  beautiful  May 
morning,  and  thus  passed  from  Germany  into 
the  Austrian  dominions.  And  here  the  money 
changed  again.  These  variations  in  currency, 
especially  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Holland, 
puzzled  us  more  than  the  languages;  our 
usual  course  when  we  made  a  purchase  was 
to  take  out  a  handful  of  silver  and  let  them 
help  themselves ;  if  we  were  cheated,  we  did 
not  know  it. 

The  air  on  this  bright  May  morning  was 
redolent  of  spring  blossoms;  the  road  we 
travelled  was  extremely  picturesque,  with  its 
smiling  fields  and  meadows,  with  lovely  lakes 
sparkling  in  the  morning  sunlight  Here 
and  there  arose  abrupt  precipices,  and  distant 
snow-capped  mountains  growing  nearer  as  we 
came  toward  Salzburg.  This  city  is  the  cap- 
ital of  the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  and  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  twenty  thousand.  It  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  a  long  defile  through  the  Rhaetian 
Alps.  Two  mountain  spurs  half  enclose  the 
city,  which  rests  in  a  beautiful  valley, — the 
clear,  rapid,  sparkling  waters  of  the  river 
Salza,  of  an  apple-green  color,  dividing  the 
town  into  two  unequal  parts.  It  was  an  old 
Roman  settlement,  destroyed  by  the  Huns 
under  Attila  in  A.  D.  448.  The  streets  are 
bordered  with  magnificent  trees  of  various 
kinds,  rows  miles  in  length, — double  rows  of 
the  largest  horse-chestnuts  we  had  ever  seen, 
in  full  bloom, — the  pink,  pale  straw-color  and 
white  varieties.  And  such  dense  shade! 
Clumps  of  old  gnarled  oaks  and  groves  of 
forest  trees  border  the  fascinating  stream. 
Gazing  from  the  broad  bridge  which  crosses 
the  river,  we  turned  our  eyes  to  the  near 
cliffs  of  the  Untersburg,  rising  beyond  the 
city.  They  suggested  to  our  minds,  of  course, 
the  legend  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  a  grand 
old  hero,  although  he  did  some  fearful  deeds. 
According  to  this  legend,  the  brave  Emperor, 
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after  his  checkered  life,  lies  sleeping  on  these 
heights,  awaiting  the  regeneration  of  Ger- 
many. Musing  and  talking  of  his  wonderful 
adventures,  one  of  our  company  quoted  for 
us  the  legend  in  verse: — 

"  This  is  the  way  the  Caesar  passed, 
So  tell  the  legends  thick  and  fast. 
How  underneath  the  Salzburg  steeps, 
He  is  not  dead,  but  only  sleeps. 
How  deep  within  the  marble  cave 
He  slumbers  in  his  living  grave, 
Till  round  about  the  seat  of  stone 
His  red  beard  three  times  thrice  has  grown ; 
But  when  the  waking  hour  shall  come. 
In  the  great  dav  of  German  doom, 
When  the  dry  tree  on  Salzburg  plain 
Shall  bloom,  and  bear  its  fruit  again; 
When  Germany  with  all  her  might, 
From  Rhine  to  Danube  shall  unite, 
Then  in  this  mountain's  shaggy  side, 
The  brazen  gate  shall  open  wide, 
And  on  that  long-expected  day 
Shall  Caesar  pass  once  more  this  way." 

A  fine  mediaeval  castle  crowns  one  of  the 
heights  above  the  city ;  it  is  now  dismantled, 
and  serves  as  barracks  for  soldiers.  A  Capu- 
chin convent,  too,  on  a  precipitous  elevation 
called  Monchburg,  is  a  striking  object,  as  one 
stands  on  this  grand  old  bridge. 

We  tarried  at  this  time  in  the  town  only 
long  enough  to  refresh  ourselves,  and  went 
on  to  a  place  of  resort  called  Heillron.  We 
were  told  that  we  should  here  see  the  people 
in  their  festive  dress  and  character,  as  it  was 
a  high  holiday.  It  is  but  a  short  drive  from 
the  city,  and  is  kept  as  a  show-place  for  water- 
works,— covering  many  acres,  a  charming 
green  wild  wood  surrounding  the  pleasure- 
ground.  To  describe  the  waterworks  in  words 
appears  impossible.  Great  jets  of  water  and 
little  jets  of  water  spurted  from  the  ground 
in  the  most  unexpected  places;  pipes  seemed 
to  be  laid  under  the  sward  with  facilities  for 
wetting  everybody  who  came  near  them.  A 
beautiful  fawn,  just  coming  down  to  drink  at 
the  pool,  attracted  our  attention, — very  life- 
like certainly.  As  we  approached  to  get  a  near 
view  of  the  animal,  water  spouted  from  both 
horns  directly  into  our  faces.  A  little  waterfall 
turning  a  miniature  mill-wheel  next  caught 
our  eyes,  and  as  we  stooped  to  examine  the 
exquisite  carving  about  the  mill  which  was 


of  marble,  a  plentiful  shower  from  an  unseen 
fountain  in  the  midst  of  the  mill-pond  sprin- 
kled us  completely,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  the  jolly  pleasure- seekers,  who  enjoyed 
the  pastime  with  all  the  abandon  of  children. 
They  were  in  holiday  costume  and  apparently- 
happy  as  birds,  drinking  beer  and  loitering 
about,  cheering  bravely  at  the  unexpected 
spurts  of  water  even  when  they  fell  upon 
themselves.  The  city  fountains  and  buildings 
are  supplied  from  this  source. 

It  was  late,  and  the  evening  '"Ave  Maria" 
rung  out  from  the  steeples  before  we  left  the 
Heillron.  We  were  struck  with  the  instant 
quiet  that  followed  the  first  stroke  of  the 
bells.  Every  man  uncovered,  and  every  voice 
was  hushed  till  the  last  tone  died  away.  It 
is  a  happiness  to  know  that  these  people  do 
not  forget  God  in  their  sports.  The  thought 
occurred  to  us,  how  many  objects  and  events 
there  are  during  the  day  in  a  Catholic  coun- 
try to  remind  the  people  of  their  faith  in 
God,  while  in  a  Protestant  community  there  is 
apparently  nothing,  except  perhaps  a  passing 
funeral  or  a  closed  church,  to  recall  the 
thoughts  to  anything  beyond  this  life ! 

The  following  morning  (Whit-Tuesday)  we 
went  to  Solemn  High  Mass  at  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Peter.  We  were  so  happy  as  to 
be  present  at  the  Exposition  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  the  building  was  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  This  prevented  our  mak- 
ing a  minute  examination  of  the  treasures 
of  art  contained  in  the  building;  we  saw,  how- 
ever, the  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  sterling,  true-hearted  German,  Joseph 
Haydn,  as  well  as  the  tomb  of  the  peerless 
Mozart,  who  was  a  native  of  this  city.  We 
wandered  into  the  cemetery  near  the  church, 
which  is  quite  filled  with  graves  and  won- 
derful old  tombs  worthy  of  the  study  of  an 
antiquary ;  from  there  we  were  directed  to  the 
Leichenhaus,  or  dead-house,  where  it  is  the 
custom  to  bring  all  who  die  in  the  city;  and 
here,  for  twenty-four  hours  before  their  burial, 
they  lie  surrounded  with  testimonials  of  lov- 
ing friends,  while  everyone  who  passes  drops 
in  to  say  a  prayer  for  the  departed  and  to 
sprinkle  the  dead  with  holy  water.  In  Munich, 
in  a  like  receptacle  for  the  newly  deceased, 
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a  cord  was  attached  to  the  hand  of  the 
corpse,  and  this  cord  strikes  a  bell,  in  case  of 
a  reawakening;  but  this  arrangement  was 
not  visible  in  Salzburg.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  holy  brotherhood  among  the  people,  for 
groups  were  kneeling  at  every  bier,  and  in- 
deed passed  from  one  catafalque  to  another, 
still  at  their  devotions. 

Near  by  St.  Peter's  Church  is  a  magnificent 
hall  containing  a  large  and  very  valuable 
library.  The  Cathedral  is  an  immense,  im- 
posing building,  in  the  Italian  style ;  all  the 
public  buildings  and  many  of  the  private 
dwellings  are  built  of  the  beautifully  veined 
marble  dug  from  these  Alpine  heights.  In 
the  castle  above  mentioned  the  custodian,  a 
bluff  soldier,  having  nothing  particular  to  do, 
displayed  to  our  incredulous  eyes  a  torture 
chamber,  and  instruments  which  he  assured 
us  were  used  in  olden  times  upon  Protestants. 
As  this  was  the  residence  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Salzburg  in  those  times,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  such  a  chamber  of  horrors  must  have 
been  a  pleasant  accessory  to  their  homes ; 
but  seriously:  if  half  the  instruments,  torture 
chambers,  and  doors  that  have  been  displayed 
to  us  in  our  journeyings  as  remnants  of  the 
Inquisition  were  genuine  there  would  have 
been  an  ample  supply  for  .every  town  in  Eu- 
rope. But  these  fanciful  stories  will  get  told 
for  the  delectation  of  Protestants  (who  gen- 
erally swallow  them  all,  and  make  a  note  of 
them  for  the  gratification  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen)  as  long  as  there  is  a  franc  or  a 
mark  coming  to  the  story-teller  from  the 
eager  listener. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  carriage  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Maria  Plane,  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age. It  is  a  wonderful  structure  of  marble 
on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  three  miles  by  the 
road.  The  church  is  visible  from  all  the 
country  about.  The  architecture  is  peculiar, 
and  it  looks  like  an  immense  palace,  with 
stories  one  above  another,  surmounted  with 
two  short  towers  or  turrets,  and  a  monastery 
attached  to  the  rear  of  the  building.  Along 
the  road,  and  just  as  we  began  to  ascend  the 
hill-side,  we  came  upon  fourteen  stone  posts, 
ten  feet  high, — seven  posts  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  at  a  distance  of  several  rods  from  each 


other.  At  the  top  of  each  pillar  was  carved 
one  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  ;  they  looked 
as  if  they  had  stood  there  for  centuries.  As 
we  mounted  higher  and  higher  we  came  upon 
five  open  chapels,  each  with  an  altar,  over 
w^  ich  was  carved  one  of  the  Five  Sorrowful 
Mysteries  as  an  altar-piece ;  the  chapels  were 
arranged  in  this  way, 


— the  uppermost  nearest  the  top  of  the  hill. 
These  altars  were  perhaps  ten  rods  from  each 
other,  and  still  some  distance  below  the 
church  ;  they  were  about  sixteen  feet  square, 
and  flights  of  steps  led  to  each.  At  the  sta- 
tions and  around  the  chapels  as  we  drove 
along  groups  of  people  were  kneeling,  ab- 
sorbed in  their  devotions.  Above  all  arose 
the  church, — the  grounds  around  full  of  the 
populace,  who  had  come  to  pray  and  enjoy 
the  holiday.  There  was  near  by  a  charming 
park  filled  with  lofty  sons  of  the  forest,  that 
looked  as  if  they  might  have  seen  Barbarossa 
himself.  Under  this  mighty  shade  the  mul- 
titude were  drinking  beer  and  eating  their 
frugal  repast;  whole  families,  from  the  ven- 
erable grandsire  to  the  baby  in  arms,  were 
there,  and  we  heard  not  an  angry  word  from 
all  the  crowd.  We  were  delighted  with  the 
constant  and  visible  signs  of  faith  ;  every  one 
uncovered  or  bent  the  knee  in  passing  a  sta- 
tion or  chapel,  and  soldiers  in  full  uniform 
and  citizens  of  all  grades  were  kneeling  be- 
fore the  altars  in  the  church,  though  there 
was  no  public  service  at  the  time.  We  re- 
turned to  the  city  through  one  of  the  chief 
squares,  the  Domplatz,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  erected  a  noble  statue  of  Our  Blessed 
Mother  in  bronze,  the  work  of  Haynau.  Be- 
fore we  left  Salzburg  we  were  shown  a  preci- 
pice where  a  certain  St.  Maximus  was  said 
to  have  been  thrown  among  the  rocks  below, 
a  martyr  for  his  .faith  ;  thus  assuring  us  that 
Protestants  were  not  the  only  ones  who  suf- 
fered persecution  in  these  parts.- 

From  Salzburg  our  route  lay  to  the  South 
about  twelve  miles,  to  the  town  of  Berchtes- 
garden,  where  are  the  mountains  of  salt.  The 
drive  was  enchanting ;  the  near  rushing  river 
Salza,  with  its  sapphire  colored  waters,  was 
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never  long  out  of  sight,  and  the  vivid  green 
of  the  richly  cultivated  fields  and  meadows, 
sprinkled  with  the  scarlet  poppy,  with  the 
grand  old  forests  and  everlasting  snow  capped 
hills,  was  a  continual  feast  for  our  eyes. 
The  neat,  picturesque  dwellings  grew  more 
Swisslike  as  we  came  toward  the  Tyrolean 
Alps.  There  were  frequent  shrines  by  the 
roadside,  and  we  came  upon  an  immense  oak, 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  the  trunk  of  which, 
about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  had  been 
hollowed  out  and  made  into  a  shrine ;  within 
was  a  large  stone  crucifix,  and  z.prie-dieu  was 
before  the  tree.  Kneeling  there  was  a  young 
mother  surrounded  with  her  little  ones,  hold- 
ing in  her  arms  a  new  gift  of  God.  It  was 
a  lovely  sight.  We  went  on  through  prime- 
val forests  of  firs  of  immense  height ;  we  went 
down  gorges  between  hills  and  waterfalls ; 
we  went  up  hills  fit  to  make  one  tremble.  We 
saw  the  peasantry  in  their  native  costume, 
which  is  not  attractive :  a  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief bound  tight  about  their  foreheads, 
covering  all  their  hair  and  sometimes  their 
ears,  the  ends  hanging  down  behind ;  short, 
linsey-woolsey  skirts,  not  bright  colored,  and 
sometimes  a  man's  hat  over  all.  They  are 
not  a  handsome  people, — indeed,  in  Bavaria 
and  Austria  we  saw  no  beauty  of  the  "  human 
face  divine."  The  men  wear  loose  breeches 
to  the  knee,  stockings  to  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
leaving  the  ugly  knee  bare ;  a  black  felt  hat 
with  pointed  crown  and  broad  brim,  always 
decorated  with  a  solitary  cock's  feather. 

About  noon  we  arrived  at  the  salt  moun- 
tain, which  we  were  to  explore.  We  were 
first  taken  into  an  office  and  arrayed  in  regu- 
lation costume,  for  the  spray  and  dampness 
from  the  salt  stains  the  clothes.  We  should 
hardly  have  been  recognized  by  our  kindred 
and  friends  in  our  strange  garb ;  we  looked 
very  like  tramps,  and  we  each  carried  a  lan- 
tern. Accoutred  thus,  we  walked  some  dis- 
tance through  the  street,  till  we  came  to  a 
huge  door  that  opened  into  the  mountain. 
We  walked,  with  our  guide  ahead,  single  file 
for  a  half  mile  through  a  tunnel,  when  we 
came  to  a  flight  of  stairs  fifty  feet  up,  then 
along  some  distance  to  another  flight  down, 
where  we  came  upon  a  lake  of  salt-water; 


the  borders  of  the  lake  were  illuminated  with 
a  lamp  about  once  in  ten  feet.  Here  we 
entered  a  boat  and  sailed  over  this  salt-pond, 
which  is  three  hundred  feet  broad  and  sixty 
feet  deep, — no  ray  of  light  except  from  the 
lamps.  Of  course  we  thought  of  Charon 
and  the  Styx,  of  Dante's  Inferno,  and  other 
cheerful  places  and  people.  When  we  landed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  we  came  to  a 
slide  or  shoot,  where  we  were  told  to  stride  a 
banister  and  slide  down  a  small  distance  of 
fifty  feet.  Our  guide  went  in  front  with  a 
lantern  in  this  interesting  descent,  and  we 
behind,  one  after  another,— each  resting  one 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  person  in  front, 
and  with  the  other  holding  tight  to  a  rope 
which  took  the  place  of  a  hand-rail.  We 
shut  our  eyes,  said  a  prayer,  and  went.  The 
rapidity  with  which  we  moved  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  our  hands  were  nearly 
blistered  passing  over  the  rope.  Two  of  these 
exciting  descents  were  made,  when  we  came 
upon  a  large,  cleared  place  where  were  three 
arches,  one  within  the  other,  illuminated ; 
they  were  composed  of  masses  of  semitrans- 
parent  salt,  and  the  lights  behind  them  gave 
them  a  pink  color.  In  the  last  of  these  arches 
was  a  large  square  tank  incrusttd  with  crys- 
tals of  salt,  supposed  to  contain  a  hydraulic 
ram  or  machinery  for  forcing  the  water  into 
the  mines.  There  was  also  a  row  of  shelves 
covered  with  specimens  of  geological  value 
taken  from  the  mountain,  and  a  long  inscrip- 
tion concerning  the  wonderful  work  done 
here  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  we 
could  not  read.  From  this  point  we  were 
carried  in  a  hand-car  over  a  railroad  track  to 
another  immense  door  in  the  mountain-side, 
through  which  we  were  brought  into  the 
outer  world  again,  after  more  than  three 
hours  under  ground.  On  inquiry  we  learned 
that  the  water  is  pumped  into  the  lake  from 
the  outside,  fresh ;  it  stands  in  the  lake  six 
weeks  or  more,  when  it  becomes  very  salt 
from  the  quantities  of  saline  in  the  mountain ; 
it  is  then  pumped  out  of  the  mine,  and  the 
water  evaporated  by  great  heat,  leaving  the 
salt.  There  is  not  wood  enough  in  this  region 
to  boil  it  down,  and  the  salt-water  is,  there- 
fore, transported  to  a  very  great  distance, 
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across  rivers  and  ravines,  in  large  pipes,  to 
be  evaporated.  Sixteen  thousand  hundred- 
weight of  rocksalt  is  made  from  these  mines 
annually.  It  occurred  to  us  that  Yankees 
would  find  an  easier  way  to  abstract  the 
wealth  from  these  mountains. 

After  resuming  our  own  garments,  we  drove 
from  the  salt-mines  to  a  most  enchanting  lake 
a  few  miles  distant.  It  is  called  Konig-see 
Lake,  is  five  miles  long  and  only  one  mile 
wide.  It  is  a  very  smooth  sheet  of  water,  deep 
and  dark  and  mysterious,  completely  shut  in 
by  these  wonderful  mountains.  Grand  cas- 
cades from  the  rifts  in  these  lofty  hills  come 
tumbling  and  roaring  over  the  precipitous 
rocks,  sheer  and  straight,  emptying  them- 
selves into  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  lake. 
We  found  but  two  landings  in  the  whole  five 
miles, — one  called  the  Castle,  from  a  strange 
mass  of  castellated  rock,  with  turrets  and 
towers,  very  like  a  mediaeval  ruin ;  the  other 
named  Bartolomansee,  from  the  church  just 
by  the  shore,  which  we  were  so  happy  as  to 
find  open,  and  not  without  visitors,  for  Our 
Lord  was  there.  A  very  rural  district  was 
this,  with  only  a  few  houses  and  barns  in 
sight,  though  probably  from  over  and  be- 
yond these  hills  these  rustic  people  come  to 
worship  at  this  shrine.  The  churchyard  was 
full  of  graves,  and  over  some  were  scattered 
flowers,  while  the  asperges  and  holy  water 
were  near  by,  ready  to  be  used  by  every 
pious  visitant.  The  Catholic  dead  are  not 
forgotten  in  these  parts. 

A  thunder-  shower  varied  the  scene  on  our 
return,  and  the  re-echoed  reverberations  were 
something  wonderful  to  hear,  almost  deafen- 
ing. Startling  echoes  came,  too,  from  the 
guns  of  sportsmen  shooting  on  the  lake;  the 
sound  was  like  heavy  cannonading.  The 
boats  in  these  parts  are  mostly  managed  by 
women,  and  their  broad  chests  and  brawny 
arms  are  not  soon  forgotten.  We  drove  from 
our  delightful  excursion  on  the  lake  to  the 
village  in  whose  precincts  are  both  the  lake 
and  the  salt-mines, — beautiful  Bertchesgar- 
den,  a  quaint  little  Tyrolean  town.  We  were 
awakened  at  daydawn  by  a  brass  band  play- 
ing the  dear  old  song  of  our  youth,  "  Green 
Hills  of  Tyrol."  We  heard,  too,  the  note  of 


the  cuckoo  and  the  songs  of  many  strange 
birds.  Before  our  departure  we  examined 
and  admired  the  exquisite  wood  and  ivory 
carvings, — the  winter's  work  of  these  interest- 
ng  peasantry, — and  wished  our  purses  were 
longer,  that  we  might  bring  home  with  us 
more  of  this  beautiful  industry. 

From  Bertchesgarden  we  took  the  diligence 
to  Reichenhall,  for  as,  far  as  we  could  learn, 
the  railroad  does  not  pass  wilhin  many  miles 
of  the  salt-mines.  This  fact  would  be  an  as- 
tonishment to  Yankee  minds. 

Our  driver  was  an  object  of  continual  amuse- 
ment to  us.  He  was  about  four  feet  and  eight 
inches  in  height,  clad  in  a  sky-blue  narrow, 
short-waisted,  swallow-tailed  coat,  trimmed 
all  over  with  silver  braid  and  silver  buttons  ; 
short  snufT-colored  breeches  to  the  knee,  and 
long  red-top  boots ;  a  brass  horn  hung  over 
his  shoulder,  held  by  a  silver  braided  cord; 
the  stiff  hat  that  surmounted  all  this  brilliancy 
was  a  black  tarpaulin,  which  would  have 
covered  the  head  of  a  much  larger  man.  He 
chirruped  and  whistled,  and  blew  his  horn 
continuously,  interspersing  the  blasts  now  and 
then  with  a  guttural  chattering  in  his  native 
patois,  the  like  of  which  we  had  never  heard. 
While  waiting  for  the  train  at  Reichenhall 
we  found  an  open  church,  but  repairs  were 
going  on,  and  no  burning  lamp  told  of  the 
Blessed  Presence.  They  were  making  over 
everything;  all  of  antiquity  that  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  venerable  building  were  the 
beautiful  antique  porch,  like  that  of  the  Cath- 
edral in  Verona,  with  its  so-called  celebrated 
paladins  of  Charlemagne,  Roland  and  Oliver, 
and  the  ancient  richly  carved  sacristy  door. 
The  spirit  of  the  times  had  reached  even 
here. 

In  a  few  hours  we  arrived  at  our  pleasant 
hotel  in  Munich,  warmly  greeted  by  our  kind 
landlord,  and  very  happy  to  have  made  this 
lovely  detour  from  our  prescribed  route. 

ISADORE. 


IF  you  can  give,  give;  if  you  cannot  give, 
refuse  not  your  sympathy.  Where  God  does 
not  find  the  faculty,  He  crowns  the  will.  Let 
no  man  say,  "  I  have  nothing."  Charity  is  not 
carried  in  a  purse. 
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BY    V.   S.   W. 


SUMMER  land  !  O  joyous  summer  land ! 
With  golden  fruitage  decked  are  all  thy 

bowers; 

The  soft  breeze  lingers  by  thy  shimmering  strand, 
Begemmed    with    diamond    spray    in    foamy 
showers. 

Where  is  this  summer  land,  so  bright,  so  fair? 

The  rolling  azure  waves  of  that  broad  sea, — 
The  leafy  groves,  the  balmy  zephyrs,— where  ? 
Thine  these  Elysian  fields,  O  Italy ! 

But  pestilence  is  creeping  o'er  thy  plains, 

And  hearts  are  breaking  'mid  thy  sunny  steeps, 
And  earth  is  darkened  with  funereal  trains, 

Till  grief  is  lost  in  terror,  and  love  sleeps 
In  the  wild  wish  for  life.     None  linger  near 

To  aid  the  dying,  or  to  cool  the  brow 
That  longs  for  such  poor  comfort.     Deadly  fear 

Alone  rules  hamlet,  court,  and  camp  fire  now. 

O  Rome  Immortal !     Tongue  of  all  the  world  ! 

Why  art  thou  silent  'mid  this  fearful  doom? — 
Cry  out  and  spare  not !  till  thy  tears  empearled, 

Strong,  sweet,  prevailing,  break  the  clouds  of 
gloom. 

Her  streets  are  desolate,  her  gardens  bare, 

Her  palaces  deserted ;  silence  reigns. 
But  hark !  the  tramp  of  feet !     Upon  the  air 

The  solemn  litany's  imploring  strains! 
While  the  sad  footfalls  pulse  upon  the  ear, 

Beneath  the  arrows  of  the  plague  men  fall, — 
The  silent  skies,  the  earth,— oh,  which  more  drear ! 

How  can  their  beauty  serve  but  as  a  pall ! 

The  slow  procession  winds  its  mournful  way, — 

Pontiff  and  prince  in  penance-garb  are  there; 
They  pass  the  Lateran's  sacred  temple  gray, 

And  stronger  yet  pours  forth  the  voice  of  prayer. 
The  Shepherd  of  a  desolated  Flock, 

Rome's  saintly  Pastor,  lifts  his  streaming  eyes, — 
As,  'mid  the  desert,  rears  the  sheltering  Rock, 

Where  the  sheep  hide  them  from  the  pitiless 
skies. 

And  lo  !  against  the  blue  empyrean  stands 
A  form  all  glowing  with  celestial  light, 

A  radiant  angel,  bearing  in  his  hands 

And  slowly  sheathing  in  its  scabbard  bright, 


The  brand  of  wrath  and  woe  had  strewn  the  shore 
With  Death's  sad  carnival ;  and  God,  once  more 
Appeased  before  His  Vicar's  mighty  prayer, 
Heard,  and  consoled  His  chastened  people  there. 

And  thus  the  plague  is  stayed,  and  health  returns 

In  its  full  tide  o'er  all  that  stricken  land ; 
No  more  the  bale  fire  through  the  midnight  burns 

Nor  ships,  deserted,  silent,  on  the  strand,— 
No  !  but  young  children's  voices  fill  the  air, 

While  the  pleased  travellers  pause  to  see  their 

play ; 
Maids  "neath  the  orange  bowers  bedeck  their  hair, 

And  sportive  lambs  upon  the  uplands  stray. 

Henceforth  St.  Michael's  glorious  image  stands 

Crowning  the  Eternal  City's  loftiest  tower, 
In  grace  majestic  guarding  still  the  lands 

Spread  'neath  the  joyous  sun  at  noontide  hour. 
Poised  where  the  ethereal  golden  lustre  plays, 

Or  'neath  the  starlit  radiance  of  the  night, 
That  angel- presence  teaches  us  who  gaze, 

Legions  celestial  round  him  throng  in  might ; 

Ready  for  Holy  Church  to  battle  still, 
Ready  the  elements'  wild  strife  to  rouse, 

Doing  the  Eternal  Father's  mighty  will, 
Bearing  before  His  throne  our  feeble  vows. 

O  great  St.  Michael !  stretch  thy  conquering  arm 
O'er   kingdoms,   nations,   powers,  adverse   to 
thee  ;— 

'•Who  is  like  God!"    thy  watchword  and  thy 
charm, 

"  Who  is  like  God  !  "  with  thine  our  voices  be ! 


The  "Old  House"  at  Olenaran. 
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PART  il. 

CHAPTER  IL— MINOR  CHORDS. 
OEVERAL  days  passed  without  any  dis- 
turbance  between  the  children  worth  no- 
ticing. The  Nicols  teased  and  aggravated 
the  Sinclairs  in  many  ways;  but  Edna,  think- 
ing it  would  not  be  amiss  for  her  little  folk 
to  learn  in  time  that  the  world  was  not  made 
pecially  for  them,  let  them  fight  it  out  be- 
tween themselves.  It  was  her  aim  to  make 
her  children  considerate  of  others,  forbearing, 
and  unselfish,  and  she  believed  that  these 
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small  trials  would  help  on  the  good  work ; 
so,  although  she  took  mental  note  of  what  was 
passing,  she  seemed  to  see  nothing.  Some- 
times it  was  nip-and-tuck  between  the  fac- 
tions; sometimes  numbers — her  four — would 
carry  the  day,  and  the  Nicols  be  defeated ; 
and  when  the  latter  did  win  it  was  by 
some  trickery  new  to  their  cousins.  Do  not 
understand  that  their  contentions  ever  came 
to  blows;  there  were  noisy  disputes,  strug- 
gles to  lead,  upsetting  each  other's  plans,  one 
side  wanting  to  do  one  thing,  the  other  side 
something  else,  and  their  ingenuity  in  cir- 
cumventing each  other  was  astonishing.  Any 
one  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  children  will 
understand  how  it  was  between  elements  so 
antagonistic  as  the  Nicols  and  the  Sinclairs. 
Edna  would  not  interfere,  but  watched  and 
waited  until  it  should  be  necessary  for  the 
line  to  be  drawn,  beyond  which  neither  party 
should  pass. 

One  sultry  forenoon  the  children  were  out 
under  the  trees.  They  had  orders  not  to 
wander  beyond  the  shade,  and  not  to  run  or 
jump,  because  it  was  so  hot,  Alan  and  Reg- 
gie were  playing  "mumble-peg,"  Janet  and 
Pauline  were  engaged  in  a  game  of  "jacks," 
while  the  twins  were  trying  their  best  to 
make  a  pony  of  Sancho,  who,  whenever  one 
of  them  mounted  his  back,  deliberately  sat 
down,  sliding  them  off. 

"Mamma  will  not  let  me  play  'jacks' 
at  home;  she  says  the  marbles  make  my 
knuckles  big,"  said  Pauline. 

"If  she  doesn't  like"  you  to  do  it  when 
you're  home,  I  shouldn't  think  you  ought  to 
do  it  here,"  answered  Janet. 

"  Oh !  I  don't  care.  I  get  tired  of  mamma's 
fussing.  It  keeps  me  from  ever  having  one 
bit  of  fun." 

Just  then  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the  gravel 
made  them  all  look  -up.  Alan  thought  at  first 
it  was  his  father,  and  was  half  frightened  to 
see  him  coming  home  at  such  an  unusual 
hour ;  but  as  the  carriage  drew  near,  he  gave 
a  cry  of  delight,  as  he  discovered  Father  Ful- 
ton holding  the  reins.  By  the  time  the  horse 
stopped  and  Father  Fulton  got  out,  the  young 
Sinclairs  were  around  him,  clinging  to  his 
hands,  and  telling  how  glad  they  were  to 


see  him.  The  twins  in  their  haste  to  reach 
him  had  fallen  over  each  other  on  the 
grass  and  were  rewarded  by  being  taken  up 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  and  laughed  at,  and 
blessed.  "  God  bless  you  all,  my  dear  chil- 
dren !  Why,  you  are  as  fleet-  footed  as 
young  antelopes!  But  who  are  these?  How 
do  you  do,  children  !  "  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  Reginald  and  Pauline  Nicol, 
who  stood  apart,  watching  the  scene  with 
that  fixed,  company-look  into  which  they 
had  been  drilled, — only  now,  with  the  artifi- 
cial smile,  there  was  a  lowering  expression 
in  their  eyes  ;  for  they  knew  that  Father  Ful- 
ton was  the  Catholic  priest  they  had  heard 
spoken  of  so  often  since  they  came  to  Glena- 
ran.  They  had  never  seen  him  before,  but 
they  had  heard  in  their  own  homes  Catholic 
priests  so  much  derided  and  slandered  that 
the  very  thought  of  one  was  a  bete-noir  to 
their  imagination. 

"  They  are  our  cousins.  This  is  Reggie, 
and  this  one,  Pauline.  They  are  Uncle  Don- 
ald's boy  and  girl,"  said  Janet,  introducing 
them. 

But  they  made  no  step  forward,  and  Fa- 
ther Fulton,  thinking  it  was  only  shyness, 
went  to  them,  taking  their  limp  hands,  which 
he  could  but  observe  were  reluctantly  offered. 

Edna  was  busy  in  her  store-room,  and  did 
not  know  of  the  arrival  of  this  most  welcome 
visitor  until  Janet  ran  in  to  tell  her.  She 
now  appeared  on  the  veranda  to  give  her  un- 
expected guest  warm  and  cordial  welcome. 

"Your  husband  ran  in  this  morning  to 
bring  me  some  delicious  peaches,"  said  Father 
Fulton,  shaking  hands  with  her,  "and  pre- 
tended to  think  I  was  looking  ill — insisted 
on  it  that  I  had  malaria,  and  that  matters 
would  take  a  very  serious  turn  if  I  did  not 
immediately  get  into  his  carriage  and  drive 
myself  out  to  Glenaran  for  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air." 

"  I  am  so  glad !  How  much  I  wish  he 
could  have  come  with  you  !  " 

"  He  was  kind  enough  to  say  so,  but  was 
obliged  to  be  down  town  by  ten  o'clock.  He 
will  be  out  at  three,  in  the  omnibus.  Bless 
my  soul !  how  delicious  this  air  is  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, dropping  into  a  cane-woven  rocking- 
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chair,  and  inhaling  a  long  breath  of  this  pure 
wine  of  life.  "  Edna,  my  child,  you  ought  to 
be  very  happy  here." 

"  I  am,"  she  answered,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Nicol — the  old  gentleman,  I 
mean  ?  " 

"Very  well.  Glenaran  has  given  him  a 
new  lease  of  life,  I  hope ;  his  health  appears 
to  be  perfect" 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  See  here,  my  dear 
children,"  said  Father  Fulton,  taking  a  pack- 
age out  of  his  pocket,  "I  have  brought 
you  some  caramels  and  conserves,  and  other 
strange  sweet  devices  fresh  from  Paris." 

They  gathered  round  him,  every  eye  spark- 
ling with  delight, — even  Pauline's  and  Reg- 
gie's, who  knew  how  to  appreciate  bonbons, 
however  little  they  might  know  about  a  Cath- 
olic priest. 

"  Divide  them  among  yourselves  out  yon- 
der under  the  trees,  and  by-and-by  you  shall 
take  me  to  see  the  rabbits. 

"And  we's  dot  a  new  taff,  too:  a  white  taff, 
named  Snowdop,"  put  in  Lillian. 

"A  white  calf!  I  must  see  her  by  all 
means,"  he  said,  laughing,  as  he  leaned  over 
and  kissed  the  sweet  little  face  upraised  to 
his. 

"  Now  run  away  to  the  shadiest  spot  you 
can  find  with  your  caramels,  and  divide 
equally,  Alan,"  said  Mrs.  Sinclair. 

"I  will,  mother;  but  do  you  think  these 
little  ones  here  ought  to  have  as  many  as 
we  big  ones?  it  might  make  them  sick," 
answered  the  boy,  laughing,  as  they  moved 
off. 

"  Honor  bright,  Alan,"  called  his  mother. 
"  How  kind  of  you,  Father,  to  think  of  them ! " 

"  I  love  children ;  their  innocence  refreshes 
me,"  said  the  priest,  looking  far-a-field  at  the 
quiet,  beautiful  scenes  outspread  before  him, 
over  which  the  shadows  of  clouds  were  drift- 
ing in  noiseless  waves.  A  restful  feeling  stole 
over  him,  and  he  was  content  to  sit  there  with 
folded  hands,  in  silent  enjoyment.  He  never 
took  a  regular  vacation,  which  showed  a  rather 
injudicious  disregard  for  his  own  health,  for 
the  preservation  of  which  nature  demands 
seasons  of  rest  and  change  in  all  cases,  for 
the  renewal  of  strength  and  energy  to  resume 


the  heavy  burden  under  which  many  sink 
who  by  a  short  surcease  of  toil  would  have 
lived  on  for  the  good  of  souls.  When  the 
oppressive  heats  of  summer  would  get  beyond 
endurance,  producing  a  sense  of  languor  and 
inanition,  Father  Fulton  would  remember 
that  he  was  made  of  destructible  material  the 
same  as  other  mortals,  and  perhaps  make  an 
excursion  down  the  bay  as  far  as  the  capes, 
or  spend  a  day  in  the  country  with  some 
friend,  which  he  declared  restored  the  tone 
of  his  system  and  gave  him  new  life.  It  was 
always  a  gala  day  when  he  showed  himself 
at  Glenaran ;  everything  was  put  aside  that 
could  be  by  the  household  for  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  the  "angel  visit,"  as  Kdna  called  it, 
because  his  visits  were  few  and  far  between. 
This  one  marked  the  day  with  white,  for  not 
a  moment  passed  without  its  own  special  en- 
joyment ;  and,  as  if  in  honor  of  it,  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  southwest,  tempering  the  at- 
mosphere with  a  delicious  coolness.  A  quiet 
talk  with  Edna;  luncheon,  garnished  with 
fruits  and  flowers;  after  that  the  children,  and 
sight-seeing  with  them,  followed  in  order. 
The  priest  felt  like  a  school  boy  out  on  a 
holiday.  On  the  smooth  shady  lawn  he  set 
the  children  to  tossing  their  great,  inflated 
football,  he  taking  part  with  them,  getting  a 
little  more  of  it  than  he  had  bargained  for. 
In  the  midst  of  the  fun  Janet  saw  her  father; 
he  came  right  to  them,  and  took  his  part  in 
the  fray,  avenging  the  ignominious  bumps 
the  young  savages  had  given  Father  Fulton. 
The  two  Nicols  were  quite  vanquished,  first 
by  the  kindly  words  the  good  priest  had 
spoken  to  them,  then  the  tickling  of  their 
palate  with  the  bonbons,  and  last  in  the  joMy 
good  time  they  wire  having  with  him  ;  they 
forgot  that  he  was  a  priest,  they  forgot  the 
false  proprieties  in  which  they  had  been 
trained,  and  laughed  and  played  like  the  other 
children,  and  called  him  "  Father "  as  they 
did ;  their  faces,  wearing  a  natural,  glad  ex- 
pression, looked  childlike  and  pretty. 

After  an  early  tea,  Father  Fulton,  refrt 
by  his  holiday,  had  to  go.    Blessing  mother 
and  children,  who  knelt  a  moment  to  receive 
it,  he  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  the  heads  of 
Reggie  and  Pauline,  who  did  not  kneel  with 
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the  others,  but  stood  aloof.  Then  he  got  into 
the  carriage  with  James  Sinclair,  and  as  they 
drove  off  he  threw  back  a  smile  and  waved 
his  hand  to  the  little  group  that  stood  look- 
ing after  him. 

On  the  way  in,  the  two  friends  had  some 
grave  talk  together,  the  subject  of  which  can 
only  be  judged  by  what  Father  Fulton  said 
as  they  stood  shaking  hands  at  the  Rectory 
steps : 

"Do  not  put  it  off,  Sinclair.  God  has 
given  you  many  graces  and  many  blessings : 
show  your  gratitude  for  both  in  the  manner 
most  acceptable  to  Him." 

"I  really  have  not  had  time.  You  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  demands  my  business 
makes  upon  me.  I  must  be  perfectly  well  in- 
formed before  I  can  take  a  final  step  one  way 
or  the  other." 

"  How  many  years  ago  is  it,  Sinclair,  since 
you  expressed  not  only  perfect  willingness, 
but  the  intention  of  being  instructed  in  the 
Catholic  Faith?" 

"  Eight,  I  believe,  and  I  mean  to  do  so  still. 
My  wife's  example  satisfies  me  with  her  re- 
ligion. If  I  am  anything  more  than  another, 
I  am  a  Catholic  by  preference,  if  not  in  prac- 
tice. But  I  must  be  thoroughly  posted  be- 
fore I  can  give  up." 

"It  seems  to  me  that/aif/t,  which  so  many 
have  not,  and  pray  earnestly  for,  is  not  want- 
ing to  you.  Human  reason  is  secondary  to 
faith,  and  human  respect  is  not  only  below 
that,  but  a  great  drawback." 

"Oh,  it  is  none  of  that!  I  only  want  to  be 
very  thorough  in  this  matter  when  I  take  it 
up,  you  know.  But  I  have  kept  all  my  prom- 
ises." 

"Yes,  Sinclair,  to  the  letter;  may  God  be 
your  portion  for  it!  But  remember  that  to  be 
in  sacred  unity  with  your  family  for  here  and 
hereafter  you  must  be  of  the  same  faith  with 
them." 

"  The  time  will  come  for  that.  Good-night ! 
I  shall  come  for  you  again  in  a  few  days," 
said  James  Sinclair,  evading  any  further  con- 
versation on  the  topic.  He  shook  hands  with 
Father  Fulton,  and  drove  off. 

The  millennium  had  not  yet  risen  upon 
Glenaran,  however,  although  Edna  had  be- 


gun to  hope  that  her  lions  and  her  lambs 
would  dwell  together  in  peace  on  its  green 
pastures.  Father  Fulton  had  left  a  trail  of 
light  behind  him  the  day  of  his  visit,  which 
seemed  for  a  little  while  to  assimilate  the 
discordant  juvenile  elements  ;  but  alas  !  one 
day  Edna  had  just  laid  aside  her  stitching, 
intending  to  try  a  piece  of  new  music  her 
husband  had  brought  her,  when  Janet  rushed 
in,  frowzed,  red  and  angry. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter,  Janet  ?  " 
inquired  her  mother,  all  unaccustomed  to 
such  storms. 

"Oh,  mother!"  she  sobbed,  throwing  her 
arms  around  her  mother,  and  nestling  her 
head  in  her  bosom,  "  Pauline  says  you  used 
to  be  a  poor  music-teacher ! " 

"  Is  that  all,  my  darling  ?  Look  straight 
into  my  face.  Now  tell  me,  would  you  love 
me  any  less  if  it  were  true  ?  " 

"  No !  no !  .my  own  dear  mother ! "  was  the 
quick  answer,  with  another  hug. 

"  It  is  true,  my  child :  I  was  a~  music- 
teacher.  But  you  must  never  be  ashamed  of 
that ;  I  am  not,  for  I  taught  music  to  assist 
my  dear  mother.  My  father  was  a  very 
wealthy  man  at  one  time,  and  highly  re- 
spected, for  he  was  also  a  good  and  honorable 
one.  But  the  bank  his  money  was  in  failed, 
and  he  was  left  without  a  penny.  He  was 
not  strong  before,  and  the  blow  killed  him. 
His  death  nearly  broke  my  mother's  heart ; 
and,  Janet,  after  his  funeral  expenses  were  paid 
there  was  nothing  left,  so  your  dear  grand- 
mamma opened  a  school,  which  barely  sup- 
ported us,  and  kept  her  in  ill  health  all  the 
time ;  but  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough  I 
began  to  teach  music  to  assist  her.  I  was  a 
music-teacher  up  to  the  time  I  was  married, 
only  too  glad  to  do  something  to  lighten  the 
cares  of  the  dear  mother  who  had  always 
cared  so  tenderly  for  me.  What  would  you 
have  done  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mother !  mother  !  I  wish  I  could  do 
so  for  you  ! "  cried  Janet,  panting  with  gen- 
erous emotion,  and  kissing  her  mother's  lips 
and  cheeks. 

"I  know  my  little  lassie  would  do  the  same 
for  me  were  there  need.  There  is  something 
you  can  do  even  now." 
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"What  is  it?  I  will  do  it  right  off!"  was 
the  quick  answer. 

"Don't  be  angry  with  your  cousin — " 

"  I  would  like  to  slap  her  face,  both  sides ! " 
exclaimed  the  girl. 

"Oh,  Janet,  my  lass !  you  must  not  feel  like 
that !  It  is  revengeful,  and  that  is  a  sin.  Go 
into  the  oratory  and  say  a  few  ' Hail  Marys' 
for  her  and  yourself;  will  you  ?  Then  come 
out  on  the  lawn,  and  we'll  go  to  the  ravine, 
to  gather  ferns  for  the  rockery." 

"All  of  us?"  asked  Janet,  hoping  her 
mother  would  punish  Pauline  by  making  her 
stay  at  home. 

"  Yes  :  every  one,"  answered  Edna.  "  I 
shall  want  all  the  help  I  can  get." 

Janet  went  to  the  oratory  to  say  the  "Aves" 
more,  I  fear,  because  her  mother  wished  it 
than  from  a  sincere  desire  to  ask  help  to 
forgive  Pauline. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Rosary. 


IN  the  Brief  which  our  Holy  Father  Leo 
XIII  recently  addressed  to  the  faithful  of 
the  whole  world  to  encourage  the  recitation 
of  the  Rosary,  particularly  of  its  better 
known  third  part,  the  Beads,  a  new  invo- 
cation— Queen  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary, 
pray  for  us — was  added  to  the  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  one  of  the  most  common  and 
most  universally  popular  devotions.  The 
sweet  title,  previously  restricted  in  its  use  to 
a  few  churches,  is  now  everywhere  joined  to 
the  invocations  which  so  eloquently  succeed 
one  another  on  Christian  lips  when  they 
enumerate  the  merits  and  glories  of  the  Vir- 
gin most  powerful. 

The  Rosary!  What  a  beautiful  name  !  It 
evokes  the  legendary  poetry  of  roses  strewn 
at  the  feet  of  Our  Lady,  each  petal  of  which 
carries  away  through  the  air  a  perfumed 
prayer ;  it  numbers  the  acts  of  homage  given 
on  earth  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Most 
precious  stones  indeed  are  the  Beads  when 
gliding  through  the  fingers  of  the  believer. 
In  the  hands  of  the  poor  they  are  in  reality 
but  humble  round  pebbles:  but  for  all  they 


preserve  a  simple  and  mystic  virtue,  of  which 
centuries  have  been  unable  to  diminish  the 
attraction  and  the  power. 

In  the  domain  of  hagiology  how  many 
charming  and  fascinating  occurrences  relate 
to  the  Holy  Rosary,  since  the  days  when 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  herself  handed  it  to 
Saint  Dominic  !  How  many  golden  legends 
is  it  not  the  subject  of!  Now  it  is  the  flowers 
of  the  garden  which  spontaneously  bow  down 
on  their  stems  each  time  the  Gloria  Patri  of 
the  Rosary  recurs.  Again,  it  is  the  statue  of 
the  Madonna  which  smilingly  salutes  those 
who  greet  it  with  the  sacred  formula. 

And  in  the  domain  of  history  remember 
Lepanto  (the  ;th  of  October,  1561), — that 
army  on  its  knees,  saying  the  Rosary  with 
Don  John  of  Austria,  its  illustrious  chief; 
whilst,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  St. 
Pius  V,  kneeling  at  the  window  of  his  palace 
facing  the  East,  mingles  his  prayers  with  those 
of  the  Christian  warriors.  Remember  that 
victory,  unhoped  for,  brilliant,  decisive,  which 
followed  the  invocation  of  Mary  Immaculate, 
and  which  forever  freed  Europe  from  the 
yoke  of  Mahomet !  The  Rosary  has  likewise 
its  historical  role  in  the  Vendean  wars,  where 
all  said  it  in  common  before  facing  death  on 
the  battle-field.  The  giants  of  the  Bocage 
found  in  that  simple  and  uniform  prayer  the 
increased  valor  which  made  even  Napoleon 
tremble. 

In  the  domain  of  art,  also,  the  Rosary  has 
its  place,  and  it  is  one  of  the  highest.  The 
masterpiece  of  Domenichino  still  hangs  near 
the  tomb  of  Saint  Dominic,  where  the  beau- 
tiful devotion  which  he  received  from  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  is  so  fervently  practised. 
Carried  away  to  the  Louvre  by  the  French 
armies,  it  has  been  restored  to  the  Bologna 
Museum. 

The  devotion  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  Saint 
Dominic's  legacy  to  us,  which  Leo  XIII 
strives  to-day  to  extend  to  all,  has  been  made 
the  object  of  derision  by  unbelievers  and  of 
unseemly  jests  by  the  impious.  Alas !  even 
some  Catholics,  tinted  with  liberalism,  have 
to  be  numbered  among  the  enemies  of  the 
devotion  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  considering  it 
a  dreary  task  to  repeat  over  and  over  again 
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the  same  form  of  prayer.  If  I  had  to  answer 
such  thoughtless  persons,  I  should  consider 
it  quite  enough  to  quote  the  utterance  of  the 
saintly  Father  Lacordaire : 

"Love  has  only  one  word,  and  ever  saying 
it  never  repeats  itself." 


Catholic  Notes. 


A  remarkable  difference  has  been  shown  in  the 
later  years  of  the  lamented  Longfellow  and  those 
of  George  Bancroft,  the  author  of  a  well-known 
history  of  America,  and  for  many  years  American 
Minister  at  Berlin.  Longfellow  for  some  time 
before  his  death  carefully  expunged  from  his 
writings  everything  betraying  prejudice  to  the 
Catholic  religion ;  Bancroft,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  revised  edition  of  his  history,  now  being 
issued,  is  clipping  or  expunging  whatever  was 
favorable  to  Catholics  in  the  earlier  edition. 
Any  one  who  had  read  the  work  from  beginning 
to  end,  before  the  revision,  could  scarcely  think 
it  possible  that  one  and  the  same  hand  had  penned 
the  earlier  and  the  later  volumes.  It  is  true  that 
prejudice  cropped  out  here  and  there  throughout 
the  work,  but  many  pages  bore  testimony  to  the 
noble  deeds  done  by  Catholics  in  this  country, 
while  the  later  volumes  seem  to  have  been  written 
under  the  influence  of  a  satanic  hatred  of  every- 
thing Catholic — seem  to  be  written  with  a  pen 
steeped  in  gall  and  wormwood.  Mr.  Bancroft's 
residence  at  Berlin,  hobnobbing  with  Bismarck, 
Falk,  and  the  rest  of  the  anti-Catholic  worthies 
there  during  the  heat  and  excitement  and  bad 
feeling  caused  by  the  Kulturkamf  and  the  May 
Laws,  has  had  the  effect  of  poisoning  his  mind 
and  souring  his  disposition  against  Catholics,  and 
as  the  wearer  of  a  badge  of  nobility  from  the  Prus- 
sian monarch  the  historian  no  doubt  considers  it 
his  duty  to  show  gratitude  in  his  own  way  for  the 
honor  (?)  conferred  upon  him  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Church.  We  hope  that  Catholics  intending 
to  purchase  Bancroft's  history  will  take  care  to 
get  the  earlier  edition  and  give  the  revision  a  wide 
berth.  It  bears  upon  its  face  the  mark  of  Cain. 


In  a  recent  letter,  received  by  one  of  our  read 
ers,  from  the  venerable  Abbot  of  Mount  Melleray, 
Ireland,  the  following  strange  incident  is  related, 
to  show  the  mysterious  way  in  which  persons  are 
sometimes  led  to  embrace  the  Faith :  A  priest  in 
Jersey  was  called  one  night  to  attend  a  lady  who 
was  supposed  to  be  dangerously  ill,  and  the  mes- 


senger, thinking  the  sick  person's  address  \\ 
known,  immediately  went  away.  When  the  priest 
was  in  readiness  to  start,  there  was  no  one  to  tell 
him  where  he  was  to  find  the  person  needing  his 
ministration.  Quite  perplexed,  he  resolved  to  call 
at  every  house  where  lights  were  still  visible,  hoping 
that  before  it  was  too  late  he  should  find  the  right 
one.  At  the  first  house  at  which  he  stopped,  after 
stating  that  he  had  been  sent  for  to  attend  a  sick 
person,  a  servant  conducted  him  without  remark 
to  a  room  where  a  lady  lay  ill  in  bed.  As  soon  as 
she  saw  him  she  started  up  and  indignantly  told 
him  to  be  gone.  The  priest  apologized  and  briefly 
stated  the  cause  of  his  mistake.  As  he  was  about 
to  leave,  the  invalid  called  him  back,  saying  that 
now  she  saw  the  finger  of  God  in  the  circum- 
stance, as  she  had  long  desired  to  become  a  Cath- 
olic. The  clergyman  was  happy  to  receive  her 
into  the  Church,  and,  after  administering  the  last 
Sacraments,  went  on  his  way,  praising  God.  He 
then  easily  found  the  house  to  which  he  had  been 
at  first  summoned.  Who  will  say  this  was  mere 
chance  ? 

The  once  powerful  Sioux  chief,  C*Dw  King, 
who  died  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  was 
attended  in  his  last  moments  by  a  priest,  always 
a  friend  of  the  persecuted  Indian.  "  The  circum- 
stances of  Crow  King's  death,"  says  Harper's 
Weekly,  "serve  as  one  of  those  frequent  reminders 
of  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  Romish  Church 
in  the  West  from  the  day  of  its  first  effort  up  to 
the  present." 

Traces  of  the  celebration  of  a  festival  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  may  be  discovered  away 
back  in  the  gray  dawn  of  antiquity.  As  early  as  , 
the  year  500,  as  we  learn  from  the  Typieon  of  St. 
Sabbas,  the  remembrance  of  the  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  celebrated  solemnly  in  Eastern 
lands.  At  Naples  a  marble  tablet  was  discovered 
in  the  year  800,  showing  that  the  festival  was  ob- 
served there  at  that  time  and  previously.  We  find 
its  observance  at  the  same  time  in  Spain,  among 
the  Normans,  and  even  in  England.  A  calendar 
compiled  by  a  German  monk  in  1253  mentions 
the  feast  as  being  celebrated  in  South  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  "out  of  love  and  respect  for 
the  holy  and  immaculate  Mothef. ' '  So  that  the 
honoring  of  this  mystery  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception is  no  new  thing  in  the  world,  but  of  an- 
cient growth  and  practice.  Hence  the  objection 
of  our  adversaries  only  shows  how  little  they  know 
of  the  traditions  and  pious  practices  of  their  more 
worthy  fathers. 
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The  present  year  is  a  memorable  one  for  Bib 
lical  scholars,  owing  to  the  publication  of  several 
ancient  manuscripts  confirming  the  authenticity 
of  the   Scriptures.     Chief  among   these   is   the 
"  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,"  a  post -apostolic  book 
discovered  in  1875  m  tne  Library  of  the  Most 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  Fanor  of  Constantinople  by 
Philotheos  Bryennios,  Metropolitan  of  Nicomedia 
in  Asia  Minor.    Some  internal  evidences,  notably 
in  the  "Lord's  Prayer,"  and  the  chapter  relative 
to  the  "Eucharist,"  would  militate  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  document.     Two  translations 
Into  English  have  already  appeared,  one  by  Profs. 
Hitchcock  and  Brown,  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  the  other  by  Prof.  F.  Gardner,  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary.    These  trans- 
lations have  been  carefully  compared  with  each 
other  and  have  been  found  to  be  almost  exactly 
alike.    The  "Teaching"  is  moral,  and,  of  course, 
adds  nothing  to  what  we  already  have,  but  we 
hope  Protestant  readers  will  notice  the  following 
admonitions:    "  In  the  Church  thou  shall  confess 
thy  transgressions";    "But  on  the  Lord's  Day 
[the  Lord's  Day  is  the  day  for  worship  and  for 
the  Eucharist ;  no  mention  is  made  of  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week]  do  ye  assemble  and  break  bread, 
and  give  thanks,  after  confessing  your  transgres- 
sions, in  order  that  your  sacrifice  may  be  pure." 
The  teaching   in  regard  to  Baptism  shows  that 
different  modes  were  permitted.     The'  document 
concludes  with  a  vision  of  the  Lord  coming  upon 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  all  the  saints  with  Him. 
"Then  all  created  men  shall  come  into  the  fire  of 
trial,  and  many  shall  be  made  to  stumble  and  shall 
perish."  Well  may  the  editors  of  this  document 
say,  "  It  adds  some  things  to  our  store  of  knowl- 
edge for  which  we  may  well  be  very  profoundly 
grateful." 

A  dispatch  from  Rome  to  the  New  York  Sun 
states  that  the  missionaries  Gelot,  Seguret,  An- 
toine,  Rival,  Manissol,  and  thirty  lay  coadjutors 
have  been  murdered  in  Tonquin.  The  news  ar- 
rived at  Propaganda  by  letter  from  the  Rev.  F. 
Pinabel,  who  escaped  death.  This  shows  how  Prop- 
aganda has  been  paralyzed  by  the  Italian  courts. 
Money  is  needed  for  the  relief  of  that  mission,  but 
it  cannot  be  voted  without  permission  from  the 
Italian  Government.  It  may  be  granted  next  year 
when  it  would  be  too  late. 

In  the  death  of  Monseigneur  Jean  Beelen,  a 
venerable  emeritus  professor  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain,  the  world  loses  one  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  of  the  century, — one,  too, 


who  has  rendered  distinguished  services  to  reli- 
gion. For  many  years  the  deceased  held  the  chair 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  Oriental  languages  at  Lou- 
vain,  besides  filling  the  office  of  Consultor  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Index.  He  was  a 
domestic  prelate  of  both  Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII, 
and  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium. 
A  man  of  wonderful  industry,  he  wrote,  edited, 
and  translated  numerous  works,  principally  relat- 
ing to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  engaged  upon 
a  commentary  of  the  four  great  Prophets  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  intellectual  gifts  seem  to 
have  been  as  varied  as  they  were  great ;  he  was 
an  eloquent  speaker  as  well  as  an  able  writer ;  a 
philologist  also,  he  was  the  reviver  of  Oriental 
studies  in  Belgium.  Prof.  Beelen  was  no  less  be- 
loved for  his  virtues  than  he  was  admired  for  his 
learning,  and  his  death  is  deeply  mourned  by  his 
pupils  and  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  native 
of  Amsterdam,  and  had  completed  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  R.  I.  P. 


In  performing  the  Way  of  the  Cross  when 
one's  time  is  limited,  after  dusk,  or  when  much 
distracted,  the  following  couplets,  from  Father 
Russell's  "Emmanuel;  A  Book  of  Eucharistic 
Verses,"  will  be  found  useful.  They  are  fervent 
and  pithy,  and,  though  most  brief,  form  complete 
reflections.  The  alphabetic  order  of  the  opening 
words  suggests  the  mystery  when  the  church  is 
too  dark  to  see  the  accompanying  picture : 

i. 

'•  Away  with  Him  ! "  the  impious  rabble  cry ; 
Yet,  Jesus,  'twas  my  sins  that  bade  Thee  die. 

II. 

Bent  'neath  the  heavy  Cross,  Our  Lord  begins 
His  last  sad  journey;     Heavier  pressed  my  sins. 

ill. 

Cruel !    They  torture  Him  and  scoff  the  more, 
When,  faint  and  pale,  He  falls.    My  soul  adore! 

IV. 

Dreading  the  sight  on  which  her  soul  is  set, 
She  waits,  and— bitter  joy ! — their  eyes  have  met 

v. 

Eager  would  I  the  precious  burden  share 
Which  Simon,  loathing,  soon  is  glad  to  bear. 

VI. 

Full  of  fond  pity,  full  of  faith  e'en  now, 
Veronica  wipes  tenderly  the  bleeding  Brow. 

VII. 

'Gainst  the  steep  hill  He  totteis  on  with  pain. 
O  God  !  that  yell— He  falls,  He  falls  again  ! 

VIII. 

Hush,  mov:ming  daughters  of  Jerusalem  ! 

Weep  not  for  Me.  Your  children— weep  for  tktm  I 
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IX. 

Is  it  that  night  of  woe  in  Caiphas'  halls, 

The  scourging,  thorns,  or  Cross — that  thrice  He  falls  ? 

x. 

Jeers  and  foul  jests  doth  He  the  All- Holy  bear, 
While  fiends  from  virgin-limbs  the  garments  tear. 

XI. 

Lewd  ruffians  fling  Him  on  His  bed  of  death. 

The  nails  pierce  deep.    "Father,  forgive!"  He  saith. 

XII. 

More  love  there  is  not,  nor  more  agony : 
So  Jesus  dies      For  me — He  dies  for  me ! 

XIII. 

Nigh  to  the  Cross  she  stood  till  all  was  done ; 

And  now  the  Mother's  arms  have  clasped  her  Son. 

XIV. 

Oh !  hard  Thy  rock-hewn  grave,  more  hard  my  heart ; 
Yet  here  Thou  lov'st  to  dwell.  Come,  Lord,  and  never 
part!  

Many  Scottish  names  are  derived  from  the  holy 
missioners  from  Ireland  in  the  days  when  Ireland 
was  Scotia  Major,  and  Scotland  Scotia  Minor;  for 
instance,  Hebrides,  i.  e. ,  Hy  Brides,  named  after 
St.  Bridget,  known  in  the  Gaelic  as  Bride. 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  venerable  Father 
Seibold,  for  many  years  chaplain  of  the  Domini- 
can Sisters  at  Racine,  Wis.  He  had  been  in  feeble 
health  for  several  months. 

We  have  also  to  chronicle  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah  O'Neil,  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Chi- 
cago. The  deceased  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him ;  his  gentle,  Christian  character 
won  all  hearts.  He  built  the  beautiful  Church  of 
St.  Patrick  and  a  presbytery  at  Rockford,  111., 
and  when  transferred  to  Chicago  erected  a  new 
school-house  and  purchased  a  site  and  building 
material  for  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  the 
Union  Stockyards.  Father  O'Neil  was  a  profound 
scholar,  and  an  eloquent  preacher  in  several  lan- 
guages. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  additional 
contributions  to  Father  Pye's  floating  chapel : 
Teresa  J  Gough,  $i;  Miss  Townsend,  50  cts.; 
John  Skelly  and  family,  $5;  Mrs.  Thomas  Regan, 
|5;  Mrs.  P.  Guthrie,  $2;  "Philadelphia,"  $i, 
A  Friend,  50  cts.;  Mrs.  M.  Barnes,  50  cts.; 
"Anon.,"  $i;  A  Reader  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA" 
in  Toronto,  who  hopes  that  the  month  of  May 
will  see  funds  enough  collected  to  build  the  "Star 
of  the  Sea,"  $5  ;  Mary  T.  Moran  and  friends,  $2, 
"  in  the  sweet  name  of  Mary  " ;  Annie  Smith,  $10. 


New  Publications. 


GOLDEN  WREATH  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARY: 
Composed  of  Daily  Considerations  on  the  Triple 
Crown  of  Our  Blessed  Lady's  Joys,  Sorrows,  and 
Glories.  With  Examples,  and  Hymns  set  to 
Music.  Second  Edition.  Notre  Dame,  Indiana : 
"Ave  Maria"  Press  1884.  200  pages  32010, 
cloth.  Price,  50  cts. 

The  compiler  of  this  little  volume  does  in  truth 
present  us.  with  a  golden  crown  or  wreath  where- 
with to  adorn  the  brow  of  our  Bles-ed  Mother,  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  A  better  or  more  appropriate 
manual  for  the  Month  of  Mary  could  hardly  be 
conceived, — a  triple  mystical  wreath  in  honor  of 
the  Joys,  Sorrows,  and  Glories  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady,  woven  from  the  golden  words  of  saintly 
and  eloquent  writers,  and  interwoven  with  flowers 
commemorating  very  remarkable  instances  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  powerful  protection  in  life  and 
at  the  hour  of  death.  Many  of  the  incidents 
narrated  are  .new  to  the  public  at  large,  and  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  as  well  as  with  edification. 
Whoever  takes  this  little  manual  as  a  v&de-mecum 
during  the  Month  of  Mary  cannot  fail  to  have  his 
devotion  enlivened. 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  AMONG  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
MEN.  By  Mrs.  Abel  Ram.  R.  Washbourne,  Pub- 
lisher. London. 

English  devotional  literature  has  lately  been 
enriched  by  a  little  volume  entitled  "The  Most 
Beautiful  among  the  Children  of  Men,"  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  short  meditations  on  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Our  Lord.  It  is  a  beautiful  book. 
It  was  thought  out  and  written  in  the  first  instance 
by  a  mother  who  had  "  pondered  these  things  in " 
her  heart,"  and  the  aim  of  whose  life  was  to  make 
them  sink  into  the  heart  of  her  child,  and  render 
the  habit  of  meditation  easy  to  her.  The  medita- 
tions are  so  simply  written  that  any  child  can  use 
and  understand  them ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  so  full  of  unction,  so  persuasive,  so  penetrating 
in  their  sweetness,  and  so  practical,  that  grown 
people  may  use  them  with  consolation  and  profit. 
The  book  comes  to  Catholic  readers  with  mag- 
nificent credentials.  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Manning  commends  it  in  a  preface,  and  Pere 
Chocarne,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  the  great 
Lacordaire,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  author:  "It 
would  be  difficult  to  place  the  Gospels  before  the 
comprehension  of  young  minds  by  a  commentary 
more  vivid,  concise,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
tastes  and  faculties  of  youth." 
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youth's  Department. 


Queen  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary. 


BY    SISTER    MARY    AU'HONSUS. 


•  p|   JOYFUL  Heart  of  Mary! 

^   What  trembling  bliss  was  thine, 

Thy  Son  and  God  to  worship 

Within  His  humble  shrine ! 
To  watch  His  infant  footsteps, 

To  guard  His  infant  rest, 
Within  thine  arms  to  shield  Him, 

And  clasp  Him  to  thy  breast. 

O  mournful  Heart  of  Mary ! 

To  meet  that  cruel  day, 
When  rent,  and  racked,  and  tortured, 

Upon  the  cross  He  lay ; 
To  feel  His  bitter  anguish, 

To  hear  His  dying  cry, 
To  see  His  death- thirst  mocked  at, 

And  then  to  see  Him  die ! 

O  glorious  Heart  of  Mary ! 

O  wonder- spot  above ! 
Where  God  hath  all  surpassed  Himself 

In  royalty  and  love : 
For  every  pang  a  glory, 

For  every  prayer  a  wreath, — 
His  crowning  grace  above  thee, 

His  brightest  saints  beneath ! 

But,  sweet  and  joyful  Mother, 

Mother  of  tears  and  woe, 
Mother  of  grace  and  glory, 

Thou  still  hast  cares  below ! 
Then  bid  us  share  thy  rapture, 

And  bid  us  taste  thy  pain, 
To  sing  at  last  thy  grandeur 

In  Christ's  eternal  reign. 


THE  wine-presses  of  Carmel,  which  still 
remain  on  its  slopes,  are  the  sole  vestiges  of 
its  ancient  fertility;  for  no  vineyards  now 
clothe  those  arid  hills.  Sadly  and  literally  is 
the  prophecy.fulfilled :  "  He  shall  not  tread 
out  wine  in  the  press  that  was  wont  to  tread 
it  out.  Gladness  and  joy  shall  be  taken  away 
from  Carmel,  and  there  shall  be  no  rejoicing  or 
shouting  in  the  vineyards." — Cradle  Lands. 


Miae  Tea. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  TYBORNE." 

(CONCLUSION) 
CHAPTER  VIII.— PAUL'S  WISH. 

UPPER-TIME  came, and  Miss 
Arbuthnot  descended.  She  was 
0    tall  and  thin,  not  pretty,  but 
lj<    with  an  open,  pleasant  coun- 
tenance and  large,  clear  eyes. 

"I  hope  you  are  rested,  Miss 
Ar— buth— not,"  said  M.  Trahec?" 
"Quite,  thank  you,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied ;  then,  with  a  smile,  she  added :  "  Don't 
you  think  my  name  is  too  long  and  too 
English  ?" 

Armellc  colored. 

"  I  hope,  Mademoiselle,"  began  M.  Trahec, 
looking  stern,  "no  one  has  dared — " 

"Oh,  not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you !"  said 
Miss  Arbuthnot,  with  a  merry  laugh.  "It 
was  only  coming  down-stairs  I  heard  one  of 
your  maids  whisper  to  the  other:  'Here 
comes  Miss  Tea' ;  and  I  really  thought  it  a 
good  invention, — short  and  simple;  and  you 
know,  sir,  I  am  fond  of  tea,  and  I  fear  you 
will  be  ruined  by  my  extravagance  in  that 
commodity." 

"  I  will  send  to  China  expressly  for  you, 
Miss  Tea,"  he  replied,  charmed  with  the  per- 
fect good-humor  of  the  cheerful  governess. 

So  the  matter  was  settled,  and  Miss  Ar- 
buthnot was  speedily  known  in  both  castle 
and  village  as  Miss  Tea. 

When  lessons  began,  Armclle  was  found,  of 
course,  wofully  ignorant  The  fear  of  school 
was  now  before  he.-  eyes,  and  led  her  to  submit, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  her  new  teacher.  Miss 
Tea  also  had  a  wonderful  way  of  smoothing 
the  road  to  learning.  Armelle  was  clever, 
and  when  once  she  had  learnt  to  apply  her 
mind  she  found  study  was  by  no  means  so 
dreadful  as  she  had  supposed.  And  when 
she  found  also  that  the  smallest  progress  was 
reported  to  her  father,  and  afforded  him  real 
delight,  she  became  actually  diligent  in  lesson 
time. 

But  Miss  Tea  wanted   much  more  than 
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study.  She  wanted  to  see  Armelle  behave 
like  a  young  lady,  and  not  like  a  sailor  boy ; 
and  she  wanted  her,  above  all,  to  be  good, — to 
act  from  principle,  and  prepare  for  her  First 
Communion.  In  these  matters  she  found 
progress  was  slow,  almost  imperceptible,  but 
she  was  patient  and  prayerful ;  so  she  waited 
and  prayed  on. 

After  she  had  been  some  months  at  Kertan, 
M.  Trahec  announced  that  he  had  business 
in  Paris  which  would  detain  him  about  a 
week.  Armelle  asked  to  go  with  him,  but 
was  refused.  Her  grief  in  parting  with  him 
was  excessive,  and  when  he  was  gone  she 
became  sulky,  morose,  and  self-willed.  Miss 
Tea  tried  her  best  to  distract  and  amuse  her, 
but,  finding  all  efforts  in  vain,  left  her  alone. 
She  wrote,  however,  to  Father  Gabriel,  beg- 
ging him,  if  possible,  to  come  over.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  Uncle  Gabriel  and 
Paul  made  their  appearance. 

Armelle  brightened  up  at  the  sight  of  the 
latter.  "Come  along,  Paul!"  she  cried;  "now 
I  will  show  you  Kertan.'.' 

They  were  soon  down  on  the  beach,  climb- 
ing rocks  and  examining  boats.  The  hours 
fled  quickly,  and  the  call  to  dinner  annoyed 
Armelle.  "  Paul,"  she  said,  "should  you  not 
like  to  come  and  stay  at  Kertan  ?  I  will  ask 
Uncle  Gabriel,  if  you  wish  it?" 

"Oh,  Armelle,  I  should  not  like  to  miss 
my  lessons.  I  am  so  backward  with  my 
Latin,  and  next  year  I  must  go  to  college ! " 

"What  for?"  said  Armelle,  disdainfully. 
"You  had  far  better  learn  how  to  row  and 
swim  ;  you  are  quite  clever  enough  at  your 
lessons  already." 

"Armelle,"  said  Paul,  solemnly,  "you  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.  I  have 
no  time  to  lose  ;  I  am  going  to  be  a  Jesuit." 

"A  what!"  cried  she. 

"A  Jesuit;  that  is -a  priest  belonging  to  a 
religious  order  which  is  called  Jesuit." 

"What  nonsense!  what  rubbish!"  cried 
Armelle.  "  Be  a  priest,  and  you  only  a  boy ! 
Wait  till  you  are  as  old  as  Uncle  Gabriel." 

"  So  I  shall  have  to  wait,"  replied  he ;  "  but 
I  must  study;  I  must  prepare.  Have  you 
not  got  to  study  with  Miss  Tea?" 

"  Yes,  of  course :  and  I  hate  it,"  cried  the 


child.  "  I  did  it  only  to  please  papa,  and  now 
he  has  gone  away  and  left  me." 

"Poor  Armelle!"  said  Paul,  kindly;  "but 
we  must  go  to  dinner.  Uncle  Gabriel  won't 
like  us  to  be  absent." 

"  You  can  go,"  said  Armelle  ;  "  I  shall  do 
as  I  like." 

CHAPTER  IX.— VICTORY. 

The  day  following  Paul's  visit  Armelle  was 
in  a  worse  humor  than  ever.  She  would  not 
attend  to  her  lessons,  and  when  the  studies, 
or  rather  attempts  at  study,  were  over  she 
loitered. about.  Nothing  seemed  to  amuse 
or  interest  her.  Miss  Tea  proposed  a  walk  : 
it  was  scornfully  declined ;  she  then  suggested 
they  should  go  out  boating:  "The  wind  is 
in  the  wrong  quarter."  Finally  poor  Miss 
Tea  thought  it  best  to  leave  her  to  her  own 
devices,  and  she  betook  herself  to  the  village 
church,  which  stood  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  castle.  There  she  prayed  for 
many  things,  and  especially  for  grace  to  train 
as  she  ought  the  strange,  wayward,-nature 
committed  to  her  care.  She  knelt  before  the 
simple  altar  of  Our  Lady,  and,  while  the 
beads  passed  through  her  fingers,  she  offered 
her  prayer  for  Armelle.  Suddenly,  she 
heard  the  quick  steps  and  panting  of  some 
one  who  had  entered  the  church. 

"  Miss — Miss  Tea !  please  come,  quick  !  " 
said  a  voice. 

It  was  that  of  Nicolas,  one  of  the  boys  em- 
ployed at  the  castle. 

"  Barbara  sent  me,  Miss !  Please,  Miss  Ar- 
melle  has  got  the  key,  and  will  mount  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  the  wind  is  high  to- 
day." 

Miss  Tea  hurried  home,  but  she  did  not 
comprehend  the  full  cause  there  was  for  Bar- 
bara's fears  till  she  reached  the  castle. 

The  part  of  the  Castle  of  Kertan  in  which 
the  family  lived  was  of  modern  construction, 
but  the  tower,  of  ancient  date,  still  remained. 
Strangers  often  came  to  see  it.  M.  Trahec, 
who  was  proud  of  its  antiquity,  ha'd  it  repaired 
so  far  as  to  render  the  staircase  accessible  to 
brave  climbers ;  he  had  also  railed  in  a  little 
terrace  half  way  up,  where  sight-seers  could 
with  safety  feast  their  eyes  on  the  extensive 
view  of  sea  and  land.  But  on  the  very  top 
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of  the  tower  there  was  no  parapet,  and  the 
feat  of  standing  there  had  only  been  performed 
once  or  twice  by  adventurous  men  for  a 
wager.  So  dangerous  was  it  that  the  key  to 
the  tower  was  in  M.  Trahec's  own  possession, 
and  no  one  ever  ascended  the  stairs  without 
his  permission. 

When  Miss  Tea  reached  the  castle,  she 
found  Barbara  wringing  her  hands. 

"  But  how  did  she  get  the  key?"  asked  the 
governess. 

"  Oh  !  it  was  Katrine's  fault,"  wailed  the 
woman;  "that  good-for-nothing  gossip,  Kat- 
rine ! " 

"Old  Katrine?"  said  the  governess,  won- 
deringly. 

"Yes:  she  came  hanging  about,  and  Missie 
was  talking  to  her,  and  said  it  was  so  dull 
without  her  papa;  and  Katrine  said  perhaps  he 
had  gone  to  Paris  to  bring  her  home  a  pretty 
new  mamma.  Then  Miss  Armelle  turned 
white, — oh!  Miss,  she  looked  awful! — and 
said  to  me  :  '  If  he  has  done  this,  I  need  obey 
him  no  longer.'  So  she  went  and  took  the 
key  out  of  the  drawer  in  Master's  study, 
where  he  kept  it,  and  which  not  a  living  soul 
in  this  house  would  think  of  touching,  and 
she  rushed  off  to  the  tower." 

"  Well,  she  will  be  safe  on  the  terrace." 

"  Miss  Tea,  she  will  go  higher :  I  saw  it  in 
her  face." 

"Then  I  must  go  after  her,"  said  Miss  Tea. 

"You  will  risk  your  life,  Miss." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  replied  the  governess, 
smiling ;  "  I  can  only  do  my  duty." 

So  saying,  she  made  her  way  to  the  tower, 
and  began  the  slow,  laborious  ascent.  On 
the  terrace  she  found  Armelle.  Her  face 
darkened  as  she  saw  her  governess. 

"  Have  you  tracked  me  here  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  I  will  be  alone  !  " 

"Armelle,  you  know  this  tower  is  a  forbid- 
den place.  The  terrace  is  very  dangerous 
to-day ;  please  come  down  with  me." 

"  I  won't !  "  said  Armelle ;  "  and,  what  is 
more,  I'll  go  to  the  very  top" ;  and,  rushing 
on  to  the  staircase,  she  kept  her  word. 

Miss  Tea  followed,  so  quickly  that,  as  Ar- 
melle stepped  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  winding 
stairs  to  the  exposed  platform,  the  former 


caught  her  dress.  It  was"a|dark  serge:  it 
would  not  tear,  and  Miss  Tea,  exerting  all 
her  strength,  held  fast. 

"  Let  me  go!  let  me  go! "  shouted  Armelle, 
in  a  fury. 

The  governess  knelt  with  one  knee  on  the 
last  stair,  steadying  herself  against  the  wall, 
and  held  on  with  all  her  strength.  Armelle's 
fury  rose  to  its  height.  She  held  in  her  hand 
her  alpenstock,  a  wooden  pole  used  for 
climbing  in  mountainous  countries,  and  which 
has  a  sharp  piece  of  iron  at  one  end.  She 
struck  Miss  Tea  with  all  her  force  with  the 
pole.  Alas !  it  slipped  from  her  grasp,  and 
the  iron  end  came  with  full  force  upon  the 
governess's  head.  Stunned,  she  relaxed  her 
hold  of  Armelle,  lost  her  footing,  and  rolled 
down  the  winding  stone  staircase.  With  a 
cry  of  horror,  Armelle  rushed  after  her,  and 
she  heard  the  slow  thud  of  the  falling  body. 

For  many  hours  Miss  Tea  lay  insensible. 
During  the  whole  time  Armelle  neither 
moved  nor  spoke,  but  remained  kneeling, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  one  who  was  indeed 
the  victim  of  her  passionate  self-will.  The 
doctor  came  and  went,  and  said  his  skill  was 
useless.  The  priest  was  in  the  house  waiting, 
in  hope  of  a  moment's  consciousness.  It  came 
at  last.  Agnes  Arbuthnot  opened  her  eyes 
and  smiled  faintly.  The  priest  drew  near, 
and  the  last  Sacraments  were  administered. 

Death  had  no  fear  for  Agnes,  for  her  daily 
life  was  a  preparation  for  it  At  last  all  that 
Holy  Church  can  do  was  accomplished,  and 
the  faint  voice  asked  for  Armelle.  She  came, 
pale,  silent,  as  if  turned  to  stone. 

"Armelle,  my  darling!  bend  close  to  me; 
grant  me  one  favor  before  I  die!  Will  you  ?" 

There  was  a  silence. 

"Will  you,  Armelle?" 

Then  came  a  muttered  reply :  "  Let  me  die 
in  your  place?" 

"  No,  Armelle:  such  is  not  God's  will.  But 
will  you  comfort  me  in  my  last  hour,  and 
grant  me  my  last  request?" 

"I  will!"  said  Armelle;  "I  will  do  all — 
everything  you  tell  me ! " 

"  Come  closer,  Armelle :    I  will  whisper." 

The  child  lent  her  ear  and  listened  Her 
lips  moved  in  reply.  Then  Miss  Tea  drew 
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her  closer  still,  and  kissed  her;  and  with  that 
last  kiss  the  loving,  unselfish  soul  departed. 

Armelle  kept  her  promise.  At  her  own 
earnest  request,  she  went  the  day  after  Miss 
Arbuthnot's  funeral  to  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacrod  Heart.  She  remained  there  five  years. 
And  many  more  years  have  passed  since 
then,  but  who  in  the  gentle,  dutiful  daughter 
tending  her  aged  father, — in  the  devout  sac- 
ristan so  carefully  adorning  and  beautifying 
the  simple  altars  in  the  village  church, — in  the 
merciful  helper  of  the  poor  in  all  the  neigh- 
borhood round, — in  the  calm,  careful  mistress 
of  her  household, — who,  we  say,  in  her  would 
recognize  the  once  wild,  intractable,  self-willed 
Armelle  ? 

Elise,  the  schoolmistress,  has  long  since 
become  a  farmer's  wife,  and  her  place  is  filled 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Jenny  Kerbic,  the 
tailor's  daughter.  It  was  Armelle  who  dis- 
covered the  child's  talent,  and  sent  her  to  a 
training  school. 

Many  improvements  have  taken  place  in 
the  village.  Father  Gabriel  is  now  the  parish 
priest  of  Kerlud,  and  his  sister  still  keeps 
house  for  him.  And  Paul  has  fulfilled  his 
early  wish  and  become  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus. 

In  the  churchyard  there  is  a  grave  sur- 
mounted by  a  memorial  cross  in  white  marble, 
and  on  this  is  inscribed  the  name  of  Agnes 
Arbuthnot,  the  dates  of  her  birth  and  death, 
and  underneath  these  words :  Faithful  unto 
death.  The  grave  itself  is  a  garden  of  flow- 
ers, and  Armelle  suffers  no  hand  but  her  own 
to  tend  them ;  and  often  does  she  kneel  beside 
the  cross. 

Is  Armelle  happy  ?  Yes  :  happy  with  the 
true  happiness  which  springs  from  peace  of 
heart,  self-conquest,  and  duties  fulfilled. 

The  generous  sacrifice  of  Agnes  Arbuthnot 
has  borne  abundant  fruit,  and  the  thought  of 
this  devoted  friend  will  ever  be  the  sweetest 
and  most  cherished  memory  of  Armelle's  life. 


IT  is  holiness  which  makes  a  creature  pow- 
erful with  God.  What  must  be  the  power  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  whose  sanctity  was  so 
magnificent,  and  who  merits  the  glorious 
title,  Queen  of  all  Saints! 


The  Last  Communion  of  Marie  Antoinette. 


After  the  bloody  death  of  her  august  hus- 
band, Marie  Antoinette,  torn  from  her  sister- 
in  law  and  her  children,  was  thrown  into  a 
cold,  damp  cell.  A  soul  less  Christian  would 
have  found  there  despondency :  she  found 
peace  and  happiness ;  and  this  was  produced 
by  the  Sacraments.  In  the  touching  farewell 
which  she  wrote  to  Madame  Elizabeth  she 
protests,  it  is  true,  that  she  will  not  listen  to 
the  clergyman  who  will  be  sent  to  her ;  but 
she  refers  to  a  perjured  priest.  Only  such 
were  authorized  by  the  headsmen  who  tyr- 
annized over  France.  But  the  devotion  of 
one  courageous  woman  kept  watch,  and  en- 
deavored to  procure  for  the  august  prisoner 
the  consolations  of  the  Faith. 

In  those  days  of  unhappy  memory,  when 
every  generous  act,  every  Christian  confes- 
sion, every  proof  of  attachment,  was  a  death 
sentence,  this  woman  conceived  the*  i4ea  of 
reaching  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Maria 
Teresa.  She  knew  all  the  danger  to  which 
she  exposed  herself,  all  the  obstacles  which 
she  would  meet ;  but  nothing  could  over- 
come her  heroic  charity.  Jailer,  guards,  locks, 
bars  and  bolts, — all  yielded  to  her  intrepid 
and  holy  inspiration,  and  soon  she  was  at 
the  Queen's  feet.  Next  morning  she  intro- 
duced a  Catholic  priest  into  the  cell,  who 
heard  the  prisoner's  confession.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  cell  became  an  oratory,  and  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  was  celebrated  within  its 
silent  walls.  When  the  Queen  advanced  to 
the  altar  to  receive  her  divine  Saviour,  burn- 
ing tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks.  They 
fell  to  earth,  but  their  source  was  in  heaven. 
The  two  guards  who  witnessed  the  scene 
were  so  much  impressed  that  they  fell  on  their 
knees  at  the  priest's  feet  and  confessed  their 
sins. 

These  indeed  are  prodigies  worthy  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,  which  alone  can  produce  them. 
While  unbelief  abandons  itself  to  the  anguish 
of  despair,  or  affects  the  deceitful  calm  of 
stoicism,  the  children  of  faith  are  happy  in 
affliction  and  death,  and  even  in  torment  are 
filled  with  ineffable  joy. 
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Our  Human  Strength. 


BY  E.  R. 


AS  one  who  walks  in  unaccustomed  ways 
Is  somewhat  doubtful  if  his  path  be  right, 
Yet  still  goes  onward,  hoping  that  the  maze 

Will  lead,  at  last,  unto  the  blessed  light  :— 
So  walks  the  weary  being  who  relies 

Upon  the  efforts  of  his  own  to  gain 
A  home  in  the  celestial  paradise, 

Which  they  who  serve  their  Lord  seek  not  in 
vain. 

Our  human  strength  is  weak  as  broken  reeds, 

And  nothing  in  the  quest  of  life  avails, 
Unless  we  humbly  cry  to  God  our  needs, 

And  gain  His  powerful  aid,  which  never  fails. 
Let  us  be  glad  this  aid  is  ours  to  gain, 
For  this,  with  God's  great  love,  makes  all  things 
plain. 

— •  »  » — 

Records  of  the  Past. 


It  is  ...  honorable  to  reveal  and  confess  the  works 
of  God.— TOBIAS,  xii,  7. 

IN  a  recent  sketch  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Adams  Smalley,  by  Miss  Eliza  Al- 
tSSU  len  Starr,  allusion  having  been  made 
to  other  conversions  of  former  years  in 
Vermont,  it  has  been  suggested  that  some 
additional  details  connected  with  those  events 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  THE 
"AvE  MARIA."  In  accordance  with  that  sug- 
gestion this  attempt  is  made  to  give  such 
account  of  them  as  can  be  recalled  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  decades. 


When,  in  1844-5,  tne  late  RCV-  William 
H.  Hoyt,  then  the  Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
ister of  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  began  to  doubt 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  Anglican  Theory 
(so  called)  was  based,  a  number  of  families 
in  his  congregation  had  been  led  by  reading 
the  famous  "Tracts  for  the  Times"  to  the  full 
adoption  with  him  of  that  theory.  Among 
these  was  the  family  of  Benjamin  H.  Smalley, 
a  lawyer  of  thirty  years'  practice,  residing  at 
St.  Albans. 

Mr.  Smalley's  only  daughter,  named  Cyn- 
thia, was  but  ten  years  of  age  when  the  ques- 
tions arising  from  that  subject  and  other 
reading  connected  with  it  were  discussed  pro 
and  con  in  the  family,  which  numbered  among 
its  members  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Con- 
gregationalists,  as  well  as  Episcopalians.  She 
was  a  child  of  very  quick  intelligence  and 
ardent  affections, — a  merry  little  maiden,  who 
won  the  hearts  of  all  by  her  innocent  and 
charming  ways.  Up  to  that  time  her  health 
had  been  perfect,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1845 
she  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs  when  playing 
with  young  companions,  and,  though  appar- 
ently uninjured  at  the  time,  was  soon  after 
violently  attacked  with  chorea  (St.  Vitus's 
dance),  which  was  pronounced  by  physicians 
to  be  the  result  of  the  fall. 

While  she  was  suffering  severely  from  these 
spasms,  Mr.  Hoyt  resigned  the  charge  of 
the  parish,  and  another  took  his  place.  His 
retirement  was  a  source  of  great  affliction  to 
many  of  the  most  fervent  souls  in  the  con- 
gregation, and  to  the  children,  to  whom  he 
had  endeared  himself  beyond  expression. 
When  the  little  Cynthia  heard  from  her  tear- 
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ful  mother  and  "Aunt  Laura"  (her  father's 
sister),  on  their  return  from  church  upon  the 
Sunday  when  he  announced  it,  his  intention 
of  retiring,  and  the  reasons  he  gave  for  that 
step  in  his  farewell  discourse  to  his  people, 
she  remained  for  some  time  in  silent  dismay, 
then,  lifting  her  little  trembling  hands  to 
her  mother,  she  exclaimed :  "  Well,  mamma, 
whatever  may  happen,  I  will  never  say  my 
catechism  to  any  one  but  Mr.  Hoyt ;  and,  if 
he  becomes  a  Catholic,  I  will  say  the  Catholic 
catechism  to  him,  for  I  know  he  will  do  right, 
anyway." 

The  next  evening  a  number  of  people,  men 
and  women,  went  to  Mr.  Hoyt's  house  to 
remonstrate  with  him — to  use  every  possible 
argument  to  persuade  him  to  retract  or  at 
least  to  delay  his  decision,  and  to  urge  that 
he  could  never  be  so  useful  elsewhere  as  in 
the  position  where  Divine  Providence  had 
placed  him,  and  had  so  evidently  blessed  his 
labors.  They  found  Mrs.  Hoyt  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Tucker,  of  Burlington,  in  the 
little  study,  where  his  people  were  wont  to 
pass  many  pleasant  hours  with  him.  The 
women  were  all  in  tears,  but  the  men  looked 
more  provoked  than  grieved,  except  Mr. 
Smalley,  by  the  solemn  expression  of  whose 
face  one  could  see  that  he  entered  more  deeply 
than  the  others  into  the  doubts  and  motives 
of  his  "friend  Hoyt,"  as  he  loved  to  call  him. 

An  extract  from  Aunt  Laura's  Journal  of 
that  date  will  best  describe  the  painful  inter- 
view :  "  Mr.  Hoyt  came  in,  calm  and  pale, 
with  looks  expressive  of  the  anguish  he  was 
suffering  for  conscience'  sake.  We  felt  that 
he  was  sacrificing  his  dearest  interests  and 
those  of  his  people  for  an  imaginary  scruple, 
and  all  but  my  brother  said  so  in  no  measured 
terms.  The  men  were  particularly  emphatic 
in  denouncing  the  course  he  was  taking,  quot- 
.-ing  the  words  of  Talleyrand :  '  It  was  worse 
than  a  crime:  it  was  a  folly ! '  and  declaring 
that  he  was  jeopardizing  his  own  interests 
and  those  of  his  family,  as  well  as  of  his  peo- 
ple, for  time  and  eternity  in  the  pursuit — not 
required  of  him  by  God — of  a  mere  phantom, 
of  trifles  which  could  not,  by  the  light  of 
common  sense,  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than 
non-essential.  This  thought  absorbed  every 


other;  but  as  we  left,  some  of  us  resolved 
to  examine  further  and  judge  for  ourselves, 
while  others  angrily  declared  they  would 
never  care  for  religion  again,  since  an  interest 
in  it  led  to  such  absurd  results.  But  my 
brother  said,  as  he  left,  placing  his  hand  upon 
Mr.  Hoyt's  shoulder,  while  his  other  hand 
was  clasped  in  that  of  his  trusted  friend,  who 
had  remained  pale  and  silent  under  all  our 
attacks :  '  My  friend,  be  sure  you  are  right, 
then  go  ahead,  and  God  bless  you  ! ' " 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Mr.  Smalley, 
educated  under  the  straitest  rule  of  the  Puri- 
tans, had  never  connected  himself  with  any 
sect,  though  after  he  left  his  home,  at  an 
early  age,  he  always  attended  Ihe  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  Having  his  own  way  to 
make  in  the  world,  he  pursued  the  studies 
necessary  to  prepare  him  for  the  profession 
of  the  law,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reed  (for 
many  years  rector  of  the  English  Church  at 
Frelighsburg,  in  Canada),  and  assisted  in 
teaching  the  Government  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict. In  later  years,  when  he  was  successfully 
engaged  in  a  large  professional  practice,  his 
second  wife,  of  whom  he  was  fifteen  years  the 
senior,  fearing  that  he  was  sceptical  as  to 
religion,  often  urged  him  to  join  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  with  which  she  had  united  at  the 
age  of  seventeen, — a  little  more  than  a  year 
before  her  marriage  with  him.  But  he  would 
playfully  repel  all  her  persuasions,  saying  he 
knew  the  history  of  the  Church  of  "Old 
Harry  and  Queen  Bess"  too  well — had  read 
too  much  old  English  law  to  become  a 
follower  or  disciple  of  such  "villainous  re- 
formers." 

In  June,  1845,  Professor  George  Allen,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  the 
predecessor  of  Mr.  Hoyt  at  St.  Albans,  and 
his  dearest  friend,  came  to  St.  Albans  for 
the  special  purpose  of  dissuading  him,  as  he 
afterwards  said,  "from  following  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion  the  train  of  reasoning  into 
which  he  had  fallen."  He  stopped  at  Mr. 
Smalley's,  having  studied  law  in  his  office 
(together  with  his  lifelong  friend,  Mr.  Smal- 
ley's nephew,  D.  A.  Smalley,  afterwards  U.  S. 
Judge  in  Burlington,)  and  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  before  he  became  a  clergyman. 
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Every  morning  early  he  would  set  out, 
with  a<  lunch  prepared  by  "  Aunt  Julia," — as 
he  always  called  Mrs.  Smalley, — and  the  two 
friends  would  wander  all  day  over  the  beau- 
tiful hills  east  of  that  lovely  village,  discussing 
the  religious  question.  Upon  his  return  he 
would  walk  the  floor  with  a  perturbed  coun- 
tenance, exclaiming  often,  "  I  do  not  know 
what  to  think  of  our  friend  Hoyt !  He  is 
positively  and  terribly  in  earnest ;  and  really 
I  can  find  no  satisfactory  answers  to  his 
arguments :  granting  his  premises,  no  an- 
swer can  be  made.  I  must  study  this  matter 
more  thoroughly,  to  detect  where  the  fallacy 
is  hidden.'  He  was  much  amused  by  Mrs. 
Smalley's  mother  declaring  earnestly,"  What- 
ever the  rest  of  you  may  do,  I  will  never  give 
up  my  Bible!'1  At  the  same  time  Aunt  Laura 
proclaimed,  in  her  own  energetic  manner, 
her  dislike  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mass. 
"I  cannot  understand  it,"  she  said,  "and  I 
despair  of  ever  knowing  enough  about  it  to 
join  with  any  devotion  in  the  service ;  then 
the  vestments,  and  the  confusing  changes  and 
genuflexions,  are  very  disagreeable  to  me ! " 

So  deeply  was  the  idea  of  common  prayer 
implanted  in  her  firm,  intellectual  nature  that 
she  could  not  conceive  how,  without  utter 
confusion,  the  priest  could  be  engaged  in 
offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  the  people 
intelligently  follow  the  various  beautiful  and 
significant  acts  of  the  celebrant  in  their  own 
way,  with  their  own  wants,  supplications 
and  offerings,  unfettered  by  any  forms  which 
governed  him  in  his  offerings  for  them.  Her 
brother,  however,  entered  at  once  into  the 
spirit  of  the  sublime  ceremonial,  and,  in  later 
years,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  her  and 
to  his  wife  to  see  him  so  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  Mass,  and  never  desiring  a  book  or  other 
aid  to  devotion. 

In  July,  1846,  Mr.  Hoyt  and  his  family 
were  received  into  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
Montreal.  In  the  mean  time  a  faithful  young 
Irish  Catholic  widow,  in  the  service  of  the 
Smalley  family,  had  her  little  girl  of  six  years 
with  her,  and  was  anxious  that  she  should 
learn  her  catechism,  to  recite  to  Father 
O'Callaghan,  of  Burlington  (then  the  only 
priest  in  Northern  Vermont),  when  he  should 


visit  St.  Albans ;  but  she  had  not  the  time  to 
devote  to  the  duty.  Little  Cynthia,  therefore, 
undertook  the  task,  and  so  diligent  was  she 
that  while  teaching  the  child  she  learned 
every  word  of  the  little  primer  herself, — ques- 
tions, answers,  and  all ;  for  she  was  gifted 
with  a  remarkably  quick  and  retentive  mem- 
ory. After  that  she  could  always  repel  the 
accusations  brought  against  the  Catholic 
Church  by  different  members  of  the  family 
in  the  very  words  of  the  catechism,  much  to 
the  dismay  of  Aunt  Laura,  who  would  ex- 
claim that  "the  doors  of  Romanism,  right  or 
wrong,  had  thus  been  opened  for  that  poor 
child,  and  she  would  surely  enter!"  while 
grandmamma  thought  if  the  foundation  upon 
which  we  stood  could  be  undermined  by  the 
Catholic  catechism,  it  were  well  that  we 
should  know  it;  and  Mr.  Adams  (the  bache- 
lor lawyer,  for  many  years  Mr.  Smalley's 
partner,  and  one  of  the  family),  much  amused 
by  his  little  pet's  defence  of  the  faith,  would 
aver  his  belief  that  the  Catholic  Church  was 
the  sole  conservative  Christian  force  in  ex- 
istence. 

Mr.  Hoyt  and  family  passed  the  winter  of 
1846-7  in  New  York.  In  June,  1847,  Bishop 
Fitzpatrick  of  Boston  appointed  the  Rev. 
George  Hamilton,  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
pastor  of  St.  Albans  and  adjacent  missions.  A 
very  plain  and  humble  little  chapel  was  fitted 
up  in  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  village,  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  corner  of  its  beau- 
tiful park,  on  which  the  Episcopal  church 
stands.  This  house,  with  its  grounds  and 
orchard,  had  been  bought  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hoyt,  and  presented  to  the  parish  as  a  site 
for  the  fine  large  church — built  two  years 
later — now  standing  there,  the  plans  for  which 
were  furnished  by  the  erftinent  Catholic  ar- 
chitect Mr.  P.  C.  Keely.  When  the  ground- 
plan  was  marked  out,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Episcopal  society  said,  with  a  groan:  "Our 
church  will  be  only  a  porter's  lodge  in  front 
of  it!"  The  result  proved  his  expression 
more  symbolic  than  he  dreamed  when  he 
uttered  it.  Another  said  to  Judge  Hunt,  a 
leading  lawyer  of  the  place,  whose  wife  was 
received  into  the  Church  about  the  same  time 
with  the  Smalleys :  "  Why  don't  the  Catholics 
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fence  off  a  ten-acre  lot,  and  have  done  with 
it?"  "If  they  did,"  the  Judge  replied,  "the 
Lord  would  fill  it;  there  is  never  any  room 
lost  in  the  Catholic  church  :  it  is  sure  to  be 
crowded." 

During  the  summer  of  1847  little  Cynthia 
suffered  from  acute  rheumatism  of  the  heart, 
which  resulted  in  dropsy  of  the  chest.  She 
remained  for  many  weeks  in  a  fainting,  ap- 
parently almost  dying,  condition.  She  could 
not  lie  down  at  all,  but  sat  week  after  week 
in  a  chair,  while  her  breathing  was  so  diffi- 
cult that  she  required  constant  fanning  to 
keep  her  alive.  She  besought  her  mother  to 
promise  that  when  the  end  should  seem  to  be 
near  she  would  send  for  Mr.  Hoyt. 

"But,  my  child,"  the  mother  replied,  "if 
we  send  for  him  he  will  advise  us  to  have 
the  Catholic  priest  summoned  at  once." 

"That  is  just  what  I  want,  mamma!  I 
want  to  die  a  true  Catholic,  and  not  a  coun- 
terfeit." 

"  But  you  are  not  sufficiently  instructed, 
and  are  too  young  to  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  change." 

"  Yes,  mamma :  I  am  only  a  poor,  weak, 
little  girl,  not  learned  in  doctrine,  though  I 
have  my  Catechism  pretty  well ;  but  one  thing 
I  do  know"  she  added,  in  her  own  earnest 
manner:  "there  is  not  a  Protestant  in  the 
world  who  would  dare  to  deny  that  many 
saints  and  martyrs  walked  straight  to  heaven 
over  that  road,  and  I  only  want  to  join  their 
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As  she  went  on  uttering  in  faint  accents 
the  fervent  and  sincere  convictions  of  her 
innocent  young  heart,  her  nurse,  a  good 
Methodist  woman,  was  melted  to  tears,  and, 
following  the  sobbing  mother  out  of  the 
room,  exclaimed  :^"  You  will  be  inexcusable, 
Mrs.  Smalley,  if  you  put  one  straw  in  the 
path  of  that  dear  child  to  prevent  her  being 
a  Catholic.  I  never  heard  any  one,  young 
or  old,  talk  so  convincingly  as  she  does;  and 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  help  going  with  her." 

Early  in  the  following  October  she  had  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  taken  out  for  a  drive 
on  fine  days.  On  the  I2th  of  that  month 
Aunt  Laura  made  her  profession  of  faith,  and 
Father  Hamilton  passed  the  evening  with 


the  Smalleys.  He  was  about  to  leave  for 
Boston  to  attend  a  retreat  of  the  clergy,  and 
would  be  absent  two  weeks.  Cynthia  had 
been  urging  for  her  mother's  permission  to 
take  the  final  step,  but  was  held  back  by  the 
mother's  great  desire  to  go  with  her  as  soon 
as  she  could  feel  herself  prepared.  Now, 
however,  she  could  be  denied  no  longer,  urg- 
ing that  a  sudden  accession  of  heart  disease 
might  prove  fatal  during  the  priest's  absence, 
and  she  die  out  of  the  Fold  in  which  her 
loving  young  soul  desired  to  be  sheltered  for 
life  or  death.  So  it  was  arranged  that,  if  the 
weather  permitted,  the  next  morning  they 
would  go  to  the  church  at  10  o'clock  for  the 
solemn  and  long-desired  purpose  of  making 
their  profession  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Faith. 

The  next  morning  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
When  Cynthia's  father  left  for  his  office  after 
breakfast  he  promised  the  child  that  if  it 
cleared  off  before  ten  she  might  order  the 
carriage  brought  round,  and  he  would  come 
to  take  her  to  the  church.  In  the  lack  of  Cath- 
olic articles  at  that  time,  she  had  provided 
herself  with  a  certain  number  of  pearl  buttons 
of  the  different  sizes  required,  by  the  use  of 
which,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  prayer-Gbok  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hoyt  (and  after  her  death  given 
to  her  dear  friend,  Sarah  Adams,)  she  had 
become  familiar  with  the  prayers  of  the  Holy 
Rosary.  She  began  at  once  to  supplicate  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary  most  fervently  not  to  let 
her  be  disappointed.  To  her  great  delight 
at  half-past  nine  the  clouds  broke  away,  the 
sun  came  out  bright  and  warm,  her  father 
made  his  appearance,  and  the  joyful  party 
entered  the  church  precisely  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoyt 
as  godfather  and  godmother ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tucker,  of  Burlington,  who  had  embraced 
the  Faith  in  Canada  a  short  time  previous; 
Aunt  Laura,  and  the  faithful  Bridget,  who 
had  long  been  praying  for  this  fulfilment  of 
the  desire  of  the  little  invalid  whom  she  loved 
so  dearly.  The  solemn  and  touching. cere- 
mony was  performed,  and  Father  Hamilton 
added  to  the  name  of  Cynthia  that  of  Philo- 
mena,  the  martyr. 

A  happier  group  can  seldom  be  found  than 
that  which  met  at  the  church  door  on  that 
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blessed  morning  of  the  I3th  of  October,  1847, 
after  the  solemn  rite  had  been  performed  and 
the  enraptured  thanksgivings  offered.  By  a 
singular  coincidence,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Al- 
len, of  Philadelphia,  the  dearest  friends  of  the 
Smalleys, — the  correspondence  with  whom 
had  been  interrupted  many  weeks  by  Cyn- 
thia's illness,  and  the  reluctance  of  each  party 
to  influence  the  decision  of  the  other  on  the 
religious  question — without  any  knowledge 
of  the  step  that  was  being  taken  at  St.  Albans, 
went  at  the  same  hour  of  the  same  day  to 
the  church,  in  Philadelphia,  and  made  their 
profession  of  the  Faith  to  Bishop  Kenrick, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK  ) 


A  Heroine  of  Charity. 


BY    KATHLEEN   O  MEARA. 


(CONTINUED.) 

MLLE.  LKGRAS  had  sacrificed  a  good 
deal  in  leaving  her  spacious  and  hand- 
somely appointed  house  in  the  Marais  for 
the  small  and  uncomfortable  one  that  she 
now  occupied.  She  had  given  up  the  near 
neighborhood  of  her  own  and  her  husband's 
family,  and  the  pleasant  companionship  of 
old  friends,  who  all  resided  in  the  Marais.  In 
coming  to  the  Rue  St.  Victor  she  had,  there- 
fore, condemned  herself  to  a  sort  of  exile ; 
for  in  those  days  of  bad  roads  and  difficult 
means  of  communication,  those  who  lived  in 
the  suburbs  were  practically  as  far  off  from 
those  who  inhabited  the  fashionable  quarter 
as  if  they  had  removed  from  the  city  alto- 
gether. The  Rue  St.  Victor  had,  however, 
many  compensations  for  Louise.  ^Besides 
enjoying  the  vicinity  of  St.  Vincent,  she  was 
surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  religious 
communities,  and  amongst  them  the  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Nicholas,  which  he  held  in  high 
esteem,  and  where,  at  his  advice,  Louise 
sent  her  little  Michel  as  a  day-scholar.  The 
partial  separation  evidently  cost  the  mother 
many  struggles  before  the  stronger  element 
of  her  love  triumphed  over  the  weaker ;  for 
we  see  "le  bon  M.  Vincent"  lecturing  her  in 


his  gentle  way  on  her  too  great  indulgence 
and  "scnsiblerie"  for  the  child,  who  seems 
at  a  very  early  date  to  have  become  rather 
too  much  for  his  fond  mother  to  manage 
without  assistance.  Few  traits  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  Saint  with  his  penitent  are 
more  touchingly  beautiful  than  his  interest 
in  Michel,  and  the  way  he  shared  her  anxiety 
and  affection  for  him. 

The  absence  of  this  claim  upon  her  time 
during  the  day,  left  Louise  now  free  to  con- 
tent more  abundantly  the  pious  desires  of 
her  soul.  She  drew  up  a  kind  of  deed  of 
consecration,  which  is  still  preserved  amongst 
the  treasures  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
made  doubly  precious  by  the  corrections 
written  in  the  hand  of  St.  Vincent.  After  a 
fervent  act  of  contrition,  Louise  goes  on  to 
renew  her  baptismal  engagements,  and  her 
vow  to  devote  her.' elf  wholly  and  irrevocably 
to  the  service  of  God,  "and  to  the  practice 
of  humility,  obedience,  poverty,  suffering,  and 
charity,  in  order  to  honor  these  virtues  in 
Jesus  Christ,"  protesting  her  resolve  "never 
again  to  offend  God  with  any  part  of  my 
being,  and  to  abandon  myself  entirely  to  the 
designs  of  His  Providence  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  holy  will  in  me,  to  which  I 
sacrifice  and  dedicate  myself  forever,  choos- 
ing it  for  my  supreme  consolation."  Not 
satisfied  with  writing  out  this  long,  detailed 
Act  of  Consecration,  Louise  made  an  abridg- 
ment of  it,  which  she  placed  so  that  it  con- 
tinually met  her  eye  and  reminded  her  of 
the  solemn  engagement  she  had  contracted. 
St.  Vincent  was  delighted  with  both,  and 
cordially  congratulated  her  on  the  fervent 
dispositions  with  which  God  favored  her.  "I 
will  keep  in  my  heart,"  he  writes  to  her, 
"the  generous  resolution  you  have  made  of 
honoring  the  adorable  Hidden  Life  of  Our 
Lord,  as  He  has  given  you  the  desire  to  do 
from  your  youth  up.  ...  Oh!  how  far  re- 
moved are  such  thoughts  from  flesh  and 
blood !  But  this  is  what  is  needed  by  a  dear 
child  of  God" 

He  gave  practical  shape  to  these  generous 
resolutions  by  drawing  up  for  his  penitent  a 
rule  of  life,  which  constituted  in  reality  a  sort 
of  novitiate,  in  which  he  trained  her  to  the 
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religious  vocation  that  she  was  destined  one 
day  to  inaugurate  and  render  so  divinely 
fruitful  to  her  own  and  later  times.  This 
rule  of  life  fixed  her  hour  of  rising  at  half- 
past  five ;  then  came  an  hour's  meditation 
on  the  Gospel  or  Epistle  of  the  day,  to  be 
followed  by  Prime  and  Tierce,  "keeping 
steadily  in  her  mind  the  affections  of  the  medi- 
tation." After  laying  this  spiritual  foundation 
for  the  day,  she  was  to  turn  her  attention  to 
household  cares,  "and  while  dressing  attend 
to  such  orders  as  are  necessary  to  be  given." 
Mass  then  follows, — at  half-past  eight  in 
summer,  and  nine  in  winter.  After  Mass, 
work  until  dinner  at  eleven,  when  there 
comes  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  meditation,  af- 
ter which,  adds  the  Rule,  "you  will  return 
gaily  to  work,  either  for  the  church,  the  poor, 
or  the  menage,  continuing  thus  employed 
until  four  o'clock,  unless  interrupted  by  some 
indispensable  visit  to  be  received  or  paid." 
If  neither  charity  nor  propriety  make  any 
such  demand  upon  her,  she  is  to  go  to 
church  and  recite  the  Vespers  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  collect  her  thoughts  in  half  an 
hour's  meditation;  and  at  five  o'clock  make 
her  examen  of  conscience  and  say  the  Ro- 
sary. After  this  she  will  return  home,  and 
divide  the  evening  until  bedtime  between 
work  and  spiritual  reading.  Throughout  the 
day,  thus  largely  filled  with  spiritual  and 
devout  exercises,  she  is  to  practise  constant 
ejaculatory  prayer,  "making  four  times  in 
every  hour  an  act  of  union  with  the  Passion 
of  Our  Blessed  Saviour,"  and  taking  Our 
Lady  for  her  mother  and  model  and  mistress 
in  all  things. 

Such  a  rule  of  life  left  little  room  for  self  or 
the  world  ;  but  St.  Vincent,  not  satisfied  with 
the  barriers  of  assiduous  prayer  and  work, 
further  supplements  these  by  prescribing 
habitual  mortification  and  penance;  Louise 
is  to  take  the  discipline  three  times  a  week 
(the  discipline  given  to  her  by  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  to  "help  her  to  stir  up  her  devotion"); 
and  to  wear  the  iron  girdle  on  Communion 
days  all  the  morning,  and  the  whole  day  on 
Friday;  she  was  to  fast  not  only  in  Lent 
and  Advent,  but  every  Friday  and  on  all  the 
vigils  of  Feasts  of  Our  Lord,  the  Blessed 


Virgin,  and   the  Apostles,  and   to  restrain 
herself  to  two  meals  all  the  year  round. 

It  may  excite  surprise  not  to  see  in  this 
rigorously  supernatural  rule  of  life  any  pro- 
vision made  for  the  service  of  the  poor,  the 
work  so  specially  dear  to  both  the  confessor 
and  the  penitent.  But  this  omission  is  a 
further  proof  of  the  Saint's  wisdom  and  re- 
spect for  the  primary  natural  duties  imposed 
by  God.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
visits  to  the  sick  poor  near  her  own  dwelling, 
and  work  for  them  at  home,  found  a  large 
place  in  Louise's  daily  life ;  but  she  was  a 
mother,  and,  although  her  boy  was  absfent  for 
many  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  safe-ketping, 
St.  Vincent  would  not  encroach  upon  his  pre- 
eminent place  in  the  mother's  life,  by  com- 
mitting her  to  obligations  which  might  at 
any  moment  interfere  with  Michel's  inter- 
ests, or  have  to  be  broken  through  at  his 
call.  Even  his  "dear  poor"  should  not  come 
between  the  devout  Christian  woman  and 
that  primordial  sacred  duty  which  was  of 
God's  own  ordinance.  The  guide  who  was 
leading  her  to  perfection  was  careful  above 
all  "not  to  go  faster  than  Providence,"  as 
he  used  to  say  himself,  and,  while  training 
her  soul  to  heroic  detachment  in  other  ways, 
he  helps  her  with  his  wisdom  in  training  the 
wayward  little  fellow,  who  gave  her  constant 
anxiety.  She  loved  him  with  all  her  heart, 
and  it  does  not  detract  from  our  sympathy 
and  reverence  if  we  harbor  a  suspicion  that 
she  spoiled  him  a  little,  and  was  altogether 
a  trifle  weak  with  him ;  and  if,  moreover,  the 
"good  M.  Vincent"  strikes  us  as  having  been 
very  paternally  condescending  to  this  weak-  , 
ness  in  the  widowed  mother,  it  only  makes 
us  love  him  the  more,  and  helps  us  to  realize 
what  the  sublime  austerity  of  their  lives 
sometimes  tempt  us  to  forget,  that  the  saints 
are,  after  all,  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as 
ourselves. 

While  patiently  carrying  out  the  self-deny- 
ing Rule  prescribed  for  her,  Louise  continued 
to  sigh  for  a  life  of  more  direct  and  active 
service :  she  longed  to  go  and  devote  her  ener- 
gies wholly  to  the  suffering  poor,  to  give  up 
everything  to  serve  them.  She  complained 
to  St.  Vincent  of  the  good-for-nothing  life  she 
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was  leading,  "  where  the  days  drag  on  as  if 
they  were  months."  He  urges  her  to  be  pa- 
tient, to  wait  for  the  holy  will  of  God.  "  Honor 
specially,"  he  tells  her,  "the  mystery  of  Naz- 
areth, the  condition  of  Our  Lord  unknown  as 
the  Son  of  God.  This  must  be  your  centre ; 
this  is  what  He  demands  of  you  for  the  pres- 
ent. If  the  Divine  Majesty  does  not  make 
known  to  you,  in  a  way  that  you  cannot  mis- 
take, His  will  that  you  should  do  something 
more  than  you  are  doing,  don't  think  about 
it,  and  don't  let  your  mind  dwell  upon  it" 
Again  and  again  he  repeats  the  same  coun- 
sels :  "  Pray,  pray :  prayer  is  the  source  of 
good  counsel ;  Communicate  often :  the 
Eucharist  is  the  oracle  of  the  inspirations  of 
charity." 

She  had  been  about  four  years  under  his 
direction  before  he  began  to  associate  her  to 
his  own  works  of  charity.  Though  we  have 
no  distinct  assurance  of  the  fact,  it  seems 
evident  that  Michel  was  by  this  time  placed 
altogether  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Seminary, 
and  it  transpires  in  the  correspondence  of  his 
mother  with  St.  Vincent  that  he  was  giving 
signs  of,  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood.  So 
great  was  Louise's  joy  at  this  prospect  that 
St.  Vincent  was  obliged  to  moderate  it,  re- 
minding her  that  it  might  be  but  a  passing 
phase  of  fervor,  and  that  if  so  she  should  not 
repine,  but  give  God  thanks  for  the  grace  of 
piety,  which  would  enable  the  boy  to  be  a 
good  Christian  in  the  world,  and  eventually 
secure  his  salvation. 

St.  Vincent  had  associated  her  with  many 
charitable  works  that  she  was  able  to  help  in 
without  leaving  her  own  house.  This  house 
had  thus  gradually  become  a  kind  of  centre  of 
charity;  alms  were  there  received  and  dis- 
tributed under  his  direction ;  poor  girls  from 
the  provinces  were  sent  there  for  help  and 
protection,  children  to  be  instructed  in  the 
catechism,  and  others  to  be  prepared  for  their 
First  Communion.  But  this  usefulness,  which 
involved  comparatively  small  self-sacrifice, 
was  not  yet  enough  to  satisfy  the  generous 
longings  of  Louise.  She  continues  her  impor- 
tunities with  St.  Vincent,  who  finally  begins 
to  yield.  While  absent  on  one  of  his  missions, 
in  the  year  1629,  he  writes  to  her:  "Why 


not,  Mademoiselle,  since  God  gives  you  still 
this  holy  desire?  Go  to  Communion  to-mor- 
row, and  prepare  for  the  salutary  review  of 
the  past  that  you  propose  to  make.  I  cannot 
express  to  you  how  my  soul  longs  to  see 
yours,  and  learn  how  it  has  fared  with  it. 
But  I  am  satisfied  to  mortify  my  heart  in  this 
for  the  love  of  God,  with  which  I  alone  de- 
sire to  see  you  occupied.  ...  I  pray  Him  in 
His  infinite  love  to  make  you  always  a  true 
tree  of  life,  producing  good  fruits  of  charity." 
St.  Vincent  evidently  thought  the  fruit  was 
now  ripe,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for 
gathering  it.  Some  twelve  years  before,  he 
had  founded  a  sort  of  confraternity  of  charity 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  age  in  its 
origin  and  results.  This  is  how  it  began. 
He  went,  one  hot  summer's  day,  to  preach 
in  the  parish  church  of  Chatillon  ;  as  he  was 
coming  from  the  sacristy  to  the  pulpit  he 
was  waylaid  by  a  charitable  lady  (named 
Mme.  de  Chassaigne,  as  Abelly,  the  Saint's 
first  historian,  tells  us),  who  entreated  him  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  congregation  in  behalf 
of  a  poor  family,  lying  sick  and  destitute  at 
a  miserable  farm  about  half  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  town.  Saint  Vincent  was  touched 
with  compassion,  and  he  spoke  with  such  an 
eloquence  of  charity  that  all  who  heard  him 
were  moved  to  pity,  and  immediately  after 
Vespers  a  great  concourse  of  people  trooped 
off  to  the  farm-house,  carrying  with  them 
provisions  of  all  sorts.  St.  Vincent,  following 
soon  after  on  the  same  errand,  met  them 
coming  back,  many  sitting  down  under  the 
trees  to  rest,  for  the  heat  was  sultry.  It  oc- 
curred to  him,  as  he  looked  around  and  be- 
held this  prompt  response  to  the  call  of  char- 
ity, that  a  great  work  might  be  done  with 
all  this  generous  good  will,  if  it  could  but 
be  judiciously  employed  ;  whereas,  unwisely 
lavished,  it  was  calculated,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  to  do  more  harm  than  good ;  these 
poor  people  would  have  much  more  than 
they  wanted  for  a  few  days,  after  which  they 
would  fall  back  into  their  former  misery. 
This  thought  pursued  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  called 
some  of  the  devout  ladies  of  the  parish  to- 
gether (amongst  them  Mme.  de  Chassaigne), 
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and  invited  them  to  form  an  association  for 
visiting  the  sick  poor  in  outlying  districts 
beyond  the  reach  of  notice  or  help  from  the 
parish.  The  ladies  were  some  married,  some 
single,  but  all  were  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
their  husbands  or  families  before  committing 
themselves  to  the  work.  They  obtained  the 
needful  authorization  without  difficulty,  and 
Saint  Vincent  drew  up  a  few  rules  for  their 
guidance.  They  were  to  be  called  Dames  de 
Charite  ;  they  were  to  look  upon  the  sick  poor 
as  children  confided  to  them  by  Our  Lord, 
and  they  were  to  attend  upon  them  regularly 
every  day ;  going  themselves  to  the  butcher's 
for  the  meat,  and  the  baker's  for  the  bread, 
to  procure  all  things  necessary  for  their  meals ; 
and  they  were  to  prepare  these  meals  at  their 
own  houses,  and  take  them  twice  a  day  to  the 
poor — dinner  at  nine,  and  supper  at  five, — 
themselves  administering  the  food  to  the  pa- 
tients if  necessary,  and  saying  a  prayer  every 
night  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual  com- 
fort. It  was  all  as  simple  and  spontaneous  as 
possible. 

St.  Vincent  named  from  amongst  the  de- 
voted ladies  a  president  and  manager  who 
were  to  be  called  officieres,  and  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  superintend  the  working  of  the 
association,  and  to  recruit  new  members  to  it. 
Having  dropped  his  tiny  seed  on  the  good 
soil,  he  went  home  ;  and  the  seed  sprang  up 
and  bore  fruit  so  rapidly  that  before  many 
months  in  every  parish  around  Paris  there 
was  a  "  Charity,"  as  the  little  congregations 
were  separately  styled.  He  said  himself:  "  It 
has  spread  like  an  epidemic."  At  the  end  of 
twelve  years  there  were  few  towns  or  villages 
.  in  France  without  a  Charity,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  organize  some  more  special  and 
definite  form  of  supervision  over  them  than 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  exercise  personally. 
It  was  essential  that  some  person,  on  whose 
zeal,  gentleness  and  wisdom  he  could  im- 
plicitly rely,  should  be  empowered  to  visit  the 
numerous  and  widely  scattered  associations, 
control  their  working,  take  cognizance  of  the 
lives  and  characters  of  the  members,  and  re- 
port accurately  to  him  the  conditions  and  re- 
sults of  the  work. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 
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PART     II. 

CHAPTER  II.— (Continued.) 
'"'PHAT    unfortunate   child   must   have  a 

1  mean  spirit!"  said  Edna,  mentally,  as 
she  walked  up  and  down  a  few  times,  waiting 
for  Janet.  The  attempt  to  hurt  and  mortify 
her  cousin  showed  a  degree  of  malice  in 
Pauline  which  she  would  never  have  sus- 
pected in  one  so  young.  Then  Edna's  resent- 
ment gave  way  to  softer  considerations.  She 
remembered  that  the  girl  was  only  what  cir- 
cumstances had  made  her ;  she  tried  to  put 
Janet  in  her  place,  and  wondered  if  she  would 
not  have  been  the  same,  and  perhaps  worse, 
under  a  system  of  false  training ;  for  Janet 
had  faults  which  sometimes  gave  her  anxious 
moments.  "  I  must  possess  my  soul  in  pa- 
tience, God  helping  me.  The  poor  children 
are  to  be  pitied,  and  I  must  not  let  the  oppor- 
tunity go  by  to  do  them  such  good  as  I  can  ; 
and  may  Our  Blessed  Lady  avert  from  mine 
all  dangers  arising  from  daily  intercourse 
with  them ! "  were  the  thoughts  that  passed 
through  Edna's  mind,  bringing  composure 
to  her  ruffled  feelings  Then  she  put  on  her 
hat,  got  trowel  and  basket,  and,  having  di- 
rected the  housemaid  to  prepare  a  nice  lunch 
for  the  party,  and  bring  it  along,  she  went 
out  to  join  the  children,  who  were  wild  with 
glee  at  the  enticing  prospect  before  them. 

There  was  a  wild  scramble  for  baskets  to 
hold  the  ferns  and  mosses ;  everyone  wanted 
a  trowel  of  his  own,  but  had  to  compromise 
with  fewer,  which  they  were  to  lend  to  each 
other.  Janet  kept  near  her  mother,  with  a 
not  very  angelic  countenance,  nor  could  she 
help  flashing  a  defiant  glance  now  and  then 
at  her  cousin.  Pauline  held  down  her  head 
when  she  saw  her  aunt,  not  knowing  what  to 
expect,  and  fully  conscious  that  she  deserved 
whatever  might  come  ;  but  when  no  rebuke 
was  uttered,  and  the  pleasant,  cheery  voice, 
without  a  single  harsh  intonation,  was  heard 
directing  all,  yet  making  no  exception  of  her, 
she  looked  up  with  a  quick,  sidelong  glance 
into  aunt's  face,  and  felt  reassured  when  sh 
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saw  no  signs  of  displeasure  boding  trouble 
to  her.  She  now  felt  sure  that  Janet  had 
not  told  on  her,  and  thought  only  of  having 
a  good  time  with  the  others.  But,  probably 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  felt  the  sting 
of  conscience,  and  it  made  her  so  uncomfort- 
able that — as  grown-up  people  sometimes  do 
under  like  circumstances — she  tried  to  drive 
it  away  by  assuming  the  most  reckless  gaiety, 
laughing,  running,  and  playing  merry  tricks 
on  all  the  others — except  Janet. 

They  followed  the  pretty  brook,  that  ran 
sparkling  like  a  silver  ribbon  through  the 
grounds  at  Glenaran,  up  to  its  source,  where 
the  spring  that  supplied  it  leaped  from  rock 
to  rock,  a  tiny  cascade,  into  the  ravine  below, 
where  it  ran  tinkling,  with  a  sound  like  fairy 
bells,  over  the  pebbles ;  and  then,  as  if  tired 
of  its  wild  dance,  hid  itself  among  the  mosses 
and  ferns  lower  down,  reappearing  like  a 
bright  surprise,  laughing  and  scrambling 
among  the  lichen- covered  stones,  to  meet 
again  in  the  Glenaran  meadows,  where  it  pur- 
sued its  more  quiet,  but  not  less  beautiful, 
course,  never  ceasing  its  quest  for  the  river 
that  stretched  miles  away. 

This  spot  was  the  children's  favorite  tryst- 
ing  place.  The  soft  green  shadows  which 
the  sun  cast  through  the  interlacing  boughs 
of  the  great  trees  overhead ;  the  thrice-repeat- 
ing echo  which  fascinated  and  half- frightened 
them ;  the  wild  sweet  bird-notes,  mingling 
with  the  dash  of  water  and  the  whispers  of 
the  wind  among  the  leaves ;  the  flowers  every- 
where, and  the  sense  of  unlimited  freedom 
which  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  seemed  to 
impart,  contributed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
their  ideal  of  an  earthly  paradise.  And  it 
was  no  less  enjoyable  to  the  young  mother 
than  to  the  children,  when  she  could  spare 
an  afternoon  to  come  with  them.  Auld  Ni- 
col  would  not  have  it  called  a  ravine,  for  "it 
was  a  glen,"  he  said ;  "  and  as  like  the  one 
where  Prince  Charlie  called  the  clans  together 
as  if  it  were  the  same." 

Nothing  happened  to  mar  the  joyousness 
of  the  occasion.  It  is  true  that  now  and  then 
Pauline  caught  a  glowering  flash  from  Janet's 
eyes,  that  reminded  her  of  the  mean  attempt 
she  had  made  to  mortify  her  by  speaking 


contemptuously  of  her  mother ;  it  made  her 
feel  uncomfortable  at  the  moment,  but  she 
seemed  not  to  notice.  She  brought  the  most 
beautiful  mosses  and  partridge-berry  vines 
to  her  aunt's  basket,  and  collected  the  dainti- 
est of  the  maidenhair  ferns,  with  roots  em- 
bedded in  their  own  soil,  as  a  silent  peace- 
offering.  She  did  not  so  acknowledge  it,  but 
it  was,  in  fact,  her  secret  motive.  She  had 
done  a  mean  thing,  and,  being  ashamed  of  it, 
had  some  indefinite  idea  of  making  amends. 
The  time  passed  unnoticed  until  the  sun, 
sinking  westward,  shot  his  beams  like  golden 
arrows  athwart  the  glen,  admonishing  them 
that  the  hour  of  departure  had  come.  The 
baskets,  full  of  wild  floral  treasures,  were 
lifted ;  parting  calls  were  given  to  Echo,  who 
answered  their  good-bye  in  far  off",  aerial  tones, 
now  responding  to  a  laugh,  now  to  a  hurrah, 
until  the  distance  widened  between  them,  as 
the  party  scampered  homeward,  bearing  their 
sheaves  of  the  bright  day's  harvest. 

Just  as  they  were  rounding  the  hill,  a  short 
distance  from  the  enclosed  part  of  Glenaran, 
they  saw  a  man  groping  over  the  uneven, 
stubby  ground,  his  hands  out  before  him,  as 
if  feeling  his  way.  The  children  were  at  first 
frightened  and  huddled  around  their  mother, 
except  Alan,  who  placed  himself  in  front,  yet 
prudently  near  her. 

"He  is  blind,  children,"  said  Edna,  "and, 
I  think,  lost.  You  have  lost  your  way,  sir, 
have  you  not?"  she  asked,  kindly,  when  she 
found  herself  within  speaking  distance. 

He  told  her  that  his  dog  had  got  loose  and 
run  away.  It  was  a  new  dog  he  had  got,  in 
place  of  his  old  one  that  died.  He  did  not 
know  where  he  was,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
South- Port,  where  he  had  a  sister,  well-to-do, 
who  had  written  him  a  letter  to  come  and 
end  his  days  with  her.  He  was  afraid  of 
travelling  in  cars  and  stages;  he  had  been 
used  to  tramping  up  and  down  the  country, 
and  his  dog  had  taken  the  best  care  of  him 
as  long  as  he  lived  ;  but  the  Lord  only  knew 
what  would  become  of  him  with  the  wicked 
beast  he  had  now.  That  was  his  simple 
story.  Edna  led  him  to  a  log,  over  which  she 
threw  a  woollen  shawl,  and  told  him  to  sit 
down  and  rest  himself,  while  the  boys  hunted 
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round  for  the  runaway.  A  hint  was  sufficient 
for  them,  especially  as  it  promised  a  race,  with 
no  end  of  fun,  and  in  an  instant  off  they 
started  on  their  wild  quest,  while  their  mother 
fed  the  blind  wanderer,  who  was  hungry 
enough.  After  a  tiresome  hunt  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  they  found  the  dog  in  a  clump  of 
bushes,  tearing  and  eating  a  young  rabbit  he 
had  caught.  It  was  nature,  but  Alan  raged 
without  considering  the  instincts  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  he  would  have  beaten  him,  and  snatched 
the  rabbit  from  his  teeth,  but  the  thought  of 
his  mother  restrained  him;  so  he  grabbed  the 
rope  dangling  from  the  dog's  collar,  and  led 
him  back  in  triumph,  as  crestfallen  a  canine  as 
one  could  meet  on  a  summer's  day. 

"The  rope  is  rotten,"  said  Edna,  examin- 
ing it.  "Come  home  with  us,  and  my  lad 
will  give  you  a  new  one.  You  can  sleep  in 
the  barn,  and  in  the  morning  my  husband 
will  take  you  to  South- Port." 

"God  bless  you,  lady!"  he  said,  removing 
his  hat.  "There's  always  a  day  when  the 
bread  that  is  cast  upon  the  waters  comes 
back.  I  will  go  with  you  thankfully." 

Somehow  the  man's  words,  his  sightless 
eyes,  his  long  white  hair,  stirred  by  the  wind, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Edna;  altogether, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  shadow  of  prophecy  had 
fallen  upon  her;  but  she  never  indulged  in 
fancies,  and,  suspecting  that  this  might  be 
one,  she  attached  no  importance  to  it,  until  a 
day,  then  distant,  brought  it  to  mind. 

That  night,  after  tea,  Alan  was  telling  his 
father  of  their  adventure,  and  all  the  fun  they 
had  had  in  recapturing  the  blind  man's  dog. 

"You  didn't  feel  very  sorry,  did  you,  that 
the  dog  happened  to  be  lost  just  as  you  came 
along?"  asked  his  father,  with  twinkling  eyes. 

This  brought  Alan  up  to  first  principles ; 
he  felt  conscious,  hesitated  as  if  he  had 
stubbed  his  toe,  and  covered  his  confusion 
by  an  irrelevancy. 

"  I  tore  my  trousers  all  to  pieces,  nearly," 
he  said;  "I'm  awfully  sorry,  mother!" 

"Never  mind,  my  lad,"  she  said,  joining  in 
the  laugh  that  followed;  "they're  not  past 
mending,  I'm  sure.  By  the  way,  Jamie,  I 
promised  the  man  that  you  would  take  him 
to  South-Port  in  the  morning." 


"  The  dog  too  ?  And  am  I  to  drop  them, 
in  the  street  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No :  he  knows  his  sister's  number  and1 
street,  and  you  can  leave  him  there,"  she  an- 
swered, quietly. 

"  Edna,  my  darling,  as  long  as  you've 
promised,  I'll  have  to  do  it;  but  I  don't  fancy 
it  particularly.  I  do  hope  he  won't  get  to- 
smoking  to-night  and  set  the  barn  on  fire," 
said  James  Sinclair,  beginning  to  fidget,  fire 
being  his  pet  horror  and  dread. 

"There's  no  need  to  be  uneasy,"  laughed 
Edna.  "  He  does  not  smoke  at  all.  I  inquired 
into  that  before  he  went  to  bed.  Come,  chil- 
dren, would  you  like  to  hear  a  story?  " 

CHAPTER  III. — THE  LITTLE  FOXES  THAT 
DESTROY  THE  VINES. — A  SURPRISE. 

"A  story !  a  story !  Come,  whoever  wants- 
to  hear  it!"  shouted  Alan. 

"What  a  greedy  brood ! "  said  Edna,  laugh- 
ing, as  the  children  swarmed  around  her,  the 
twins,  Angus. and  Lillian,  edging  in  between 
the  others  to  clamber  on  her  lap. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  be  left  out,  my4>airns," 
said  their  father,  glowing  with  happiness  as  he 
surveyed  the  group.  "No,  no!  don't  roll  that 
big  chair  this  way,  Alan;  I'm  going  to  be 
even  with  the  rest  of  you  to-night,"  he  added, 
dropping  himself  into  a  low-seated  Gothic 
chair  which  brought  his  head  level  with  theirs. 

"That  is  right,  my  eldest!"  said  Edna,  with 
her  emphatic  little  nod  and  a  beaming  smile; 
"but  you  must  promise  to  be  very  good  now." 

"I  promise  'pon  honor,"  he  said,  with  a 
grin,  that  set  the  others  laughing.  He  drew 
Janet  to  his  knee,  and  put  his  disengaged  arm 
around  Pauline,  who  stood  leaning  against 
the  high  back  of  his  chair.  Janet  shot  one 
quick  glance  at  her,  which  said  as  plain  as 
words  that  she  did  not  deserve  the  fatherly 
caress.  "  Now,  my  Princess  Scherezaide,  we 
are  ready:  you  can  begin." 

"You'll  hear  nothing  from  the  'Arabian 
Nights '  or '  Grimm,'  my  bairnies ;  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  about  a  little  blind  girl  I  once 
knew,— a  true,  true  story,"  said  Edna. 

It  was  indeed  a  true  story  that  she  meant 
to  tell,  and  with  a  purpose  to  catch  some  of 
the  little  foxes  that  steal  in  to  destroy  the 
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vines  ere  the  blossoms  ripened  into  fruit. 
You  have  seen  how  sorely  the  two  young 
Nicols  tried  and  exasperated  her,  and  how 
charity  triumphed  over  her  natural  impulses, 
urging  her  to  pity  and  help  them  as  best  she 
could  while  they  were  under  her  roof.  Now 
she  would  teach  them  a  lesson,  without  bitter- 
ness, which  would  apply  to  her  own  children 
as  well,  but  in  a  different  way. 

Some  oh's!  andah's!  of  disappointment, 
and  a  slight  shuffling  of  feet  had  followed 
Edna's  announcement,  for  the  young  folk 
dearly  loved  to  hear  blood-curdling  stories 
of  genii  and  aflfrites,  of  fairies  and  dwarfs,  of 
hippogriflfs  and  goblins;  but  it  was  only 
momentary ;  they  were  going  to  have  a  story, 
and,  satisfied  that  it  would  be  worth  hearing, 
or  their  mother  would  not  tell  it  them,  they 
settled  into  an  attentive  silence. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Lines 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  COPY  OF  MURILLO's  "  IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION." 


FLOWING  like  a  veil  of  sunlight, 
Gleams  her  silken,  rippling  hair, 
With  her  glorious  eyes  to  heaven 

Raised  in  mute  and  rapturous  prayer. 
Features  growing  soft  in  beaut y^— 

Every  curve  of  grace  so  pure ; 
Face  of  heavenly  joy  and  patience, 
Great  to  love  and  to  endure. 

Like  a  lily  whose  snow  petals 

Cannot  hide  the  heart  of  gold, 
On  this  lovely  face  the  story 

Of  her  lips  is  strangely  told  ; 
Gleams  the  purity  of  Heaven, 

Glows  the  strength  of  Mother  Love, 
Deep  the  humble  adoration, 

Grand  the  glory  from  above. 

Peace  and  hope,  ecstatic  gladness, 

Throw  their  light  soft  o'er  the  face ; 
Sweet  true'  prayers  rise  up  within  us 

As  we  murmur  "  Full  of  grace!  " 
Could  a  human  hand  inspired 

But  by  Heaven  such  beauty  trace? 
God  reward  thee,  great  Murillo, 

For  thy  gift  of  Mary's  face ! 
-Bertha  May  Ivory,  in  "  The  Republican"  (St. Louis]. 


A  Follower  of  St.  Benedict  Labre. 


THE  Catholic  journals  of  Spain  contain 
long  and  edifying  accounts  of  the  life  and 
death  of  a  young  man  who  lately  passed  away 
in  that  country.  It  would  seem  that  he  was 
a  new  St.  Benedict  Joseph  Labre,  raised  up 
by  God  one  century  after  the  former  to  con- 
found the  wisdom  of  the  world. 

The  name  of  this  holy  man  was  Casimir 
Barello  Monti.  He  was  a  native  of  Cavagnolo, 
in  Piedmont.  From  childhood  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  piety.  His  name  having 
been  drawn  in  the  list  of  conscriptions,  he 
served  for  a  time  in  the  army.  During  a  fur- 
lough which  he  obtained,  he  visited  the  princi- 
pal churches  of  Italy ;  and  when  he  had  served 
out  his  time,  he  distributed  all  his  goods  to- 
the  poor  and  began  a  life  of  penance  and 
constant  prayer.  Dressed  in  the  poorest  rai- 
ment, he  made  a  second  pilgrimage  in  Italy, 
and  then  returned  to  Spain.  Wherever  he 
went  he  collected  alms,  which  he  afterwards 
distributed,  living  on  the  simplest  kind  of 
food,  which  he  took  only  once  a  day;  be 
generally  slept  on  the  bare  ground,  in  the 
open  air;  passing  most  of  the  day  on  his 
knees  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which 
was  the  special  object  of  his  devotion. 

In  Madrid  the  Italian  Consul  had  him  ar- 
rested, and  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he 
remained  until  the  civil  governor,  finding  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  punish  him,  set  him 
at  liberty  During  his  imprisonment,  Casimir 
divided  his  food  with  the  other  prisoners,  and 
did  all  the  good  for  them  that  was  in  his 
power. 

From  Madrid  he  passed  to  Valencia,  where 
the  attention  of  everybody  was  drawn  upon 
him  by  his  extraordinary  fervor,  so  that  the 
people  followed  him  in  the  streets.  But  the 
holy  mendicant  tried  to  escape  observation, 
and  refused  all  proposals  made  to  him  to  lead 
a  more  comfortable  life.  Finally  he  went  to 
Jativa,  where  he  contracted  the  malady  of 
which  he  died.  Notwithstanding  his  weak- 
ness, he  journeyed  on  to  Alcoz,  where  his 
penitent  and  devout  life  made  a  profound  im- 
pression. 
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There  Casimir  Barello  died  of  typhoid  fever, 
on  the  9th  of  March,  in  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man who  showed  him  hospitality.  The  news 
of  his  death  spread  rapidly,  and  all  the  people 
crowded  to  view  the  mortal  remains  of  one 
whom  they  regarded  as  a  saint.  The  corpse 
was  borne  to  the  Church  of  St.  George,  where 
it  was  exposed  for  forty-eight  hours.  A  sol- 
emn funeral  service  was  held,  and  such  crowds 
of  people  flocked  into  the  town  as  to  give  it 
an  animated  appearance  beyond  anything  that 
was  ever  known  there.  "  It  might  be  said," 
writes  the  correspondent  of  the  Lealtad  of 
Valencia,  "that  the  God  of  the  Eucharist,  of 
whom  Casimir  was  a  heroic  and  exemplary 
devotee,  had  been  pleased  to  transfer  His  own 
honors  to  the  mortal  remains  of  His  faithful 
servant,  and  that  it  was  not  a  funeral  cortege, 
but  a  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  such 
as  might  be  seen  in  Valencia  or  Seville  in  the 
midst  of  an  immense  population.  .  .  .  The 
trembling  lips  of  the  people  hesitated  whether 
to  offer  up  suffrages  or  to  implore  the  interces- 
sion of  him  whom  they  followed  to  the  grave." 
Having  reached  the  cemetery,  the  corpse, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  physicians, 
did  not  show  the  slightest  signs  of  decompo- 
sition. The  venerable  remains,  dressed  in  a 
religious  habit,  presented  a  marvellous  ap- 
pearance. The  head,  beautiful  as  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  looked  as  if  modelled  in  white  wax, 
with  a  slight  tint  of  carmine,  and  in  the 
youthful  appearance  there  was  something 
that  reminded  the  beholders  of  St.  Aloysius 
or  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka. 

Et  Serpisvt  Alcoz  states  that  many  miracu- 
lous facts  are  attributed  to  the  supernatural 
power  of  the  deceased.  The  popular  feeling 
is  such  as  really  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  it  is 
probable  that  soon  a  process  in  due  form  will 
be  instituted,  in  order  that  if  the  extraordinary 
things  related  are  true,  their  truth  may  be 
established. 


THE  true  secret  of  life  and  development  is 
not  to  devise  and  plan,  but  to  fall  in  with  the 
forces  at  work — to  do  every  moment's  duty 
aright;  that  being  the  part  in  the  process 
allotted  to  us.— St.  Thomas. 


Good  Reading. 


HOW    TO    FOUND    PARISH    LIBRARIES. 


B.  S.,  in  "  The  Catholic  Columbian." 

IT  is  an  age  of  reading.  The  printing  press,  an 
invention  of  Catholic  times,  was  never  so  pow- 
erful an  agent  for  good  or  for  evil  as  it  is  now. 
We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  as  it 
stands  in  other  nations,  but  only  in  our  own  free 
land.  It  is  manifest  that  the  best  and  greatest 
men  amongst  us,  of  every  religion,  race,  and  shade 
of  political  opinion,  are  unanimous  in  their  con- 
demnation of  licentious  and  corrupting  literature. 
They  would  doubtless  purify  the  press  if  they 
could.  Their  weakness  in  the  attempt  is  owing  to 
their  want  of  unity  of  action  and  of  views  among 
themselves.  It  is  known,  however,  that  a  society 
for  the  prevention  of  immoral  literature  exists  in 
these  States,  and  that  its  action  is  more  or  less 
salutary  according  as  it  receives  the  encouragement 
it  deserves  from  the  public. 

Among  us  Catholics  no  difference  of  opinion 
can  possibly  exist.  We  look  upon  the  presence 
of  bad  books  or  newspapers  in  our  families_in  the 
same  light  as  we  look  upon  bad  company" or  bad 
example ;  for  the  printed  word  of  corrupt  men 
and  women  is  at  least  as  dangerous  in  its  tendency 
to  destroy  good  morals  as  the  spoken  word.  It  is 
even  more  so,  from  the  fact  that  open  corrupters 
of  morals  are  excluded  personally  from  all  decent 
society;  but  the  bad  books  and  papers  are  cor- 
rupt for  all  this,  and,  in  the  absence  of  something 
better,  they  will  be  read,  or  rather  devoured,  by 
our  unsuspecting  youth.  It  is  plainly  the  duty, 
therefore,  of  all  Catholics,  priests  and  people  as 
well,  to  promote,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  habitual 
reading  of  their  own  books.  In  all  countries  under 
the  flag  of  England  our  immediate  ancestors  were 
forbidden  to  print  or  possess  their  own  books; 
they  were  forbidden  even  to  learn  to  read  them. 
But  the  old  nations  of  Europe  came  to  the  rescue, 
as  far  as  the  books  were  concerned;  they  were 
carried  to  the  Catholics  of  the  British  Islands  and 
the  Colonies  as  smuggled  goods  from  France  and 
Belgium ;  and  the  hedge-  schools  of  Ireland  ren- 
dered abortive  all  the  diabolical  cunning  of  Eng- 
lish lawmakers  to  deprive  our  fathers  of  the  ele- 
ments of  literature.  All  honor  to  their  memory, 
we  say;  and  while  we  glory  in  their  noble  spirit, 
let  us  not  fail  to  turn  to  good  account  the  improved 
circumstances  in  which  we  live.  Our  publishers 
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complain  of  want  of  proper  support.  Some  are  of 
opinion  that  much  of  it  is  their  own  fault,  either 
because  they  sell  good  books  too  dear  or  because 
they  publish  too  many  of  an  inferior  literary 
grade.  All  honest  and  candid  men  that  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  general  price  of  books 
in  this  country,  or  the  cost  of  making  them  up, 
will  admit  that  one  part  at  least  of  the  charge  is 
groundless  As  to  the  literary  finish  of  our  books, 
compared  to  the  flashy  and  bawdy  novels  of  the 
secular  press,  our  literature  is  a  garden  of  roses 
compared  to  a  dunghill.  This  assertion  can  easily 
be  proved. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  to  cure  the  apathy  now 
existing  as  to  Catholic  books?  How  are  we  to 
create  a  taste  for  good  reading?  I  have  only  one 
remedy  to  suggest  at  present.  Let  us  establish  a 
Catholic  library  in  every  parish.  How  can  this 
be  done?  I  have  just  now  read  a  most  practical 
method,  suggested  by  some  thoughtful  person  in 
the  pages  of  our  great  Catholic  monthly,  The 
Catholic  World,  some  years  ago.  It  is,  briefly,  as 
follows : 

Supposing  that  fifty  well  disposed  persons  in 
any  parish  club  together  and  subscribe  two  dollars 
each  for  a  Catholic  library,  one  hundred  dollars 
is  the  immediate  result.  Now  this  will  purchase 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  our  best 
Catholic  books,  if  the  matter  is  laid  before  any  of 
our  well-known  publishers.  Each  person  of  the 
fifty  first  named  becomes  in  this  manner  practi- 
cally the  possessor  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  vol- 
umes. For  inasmuch  as  none  of  the  number  can 
read  the  books  all  at  once,  but  one  at  a  time,  they 
may  all  be  read  by  each  member  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years.  This  would  be  a  very  practical  step 
towards  furnishing  fifty  persons  in  any  parish  with 
a  good  collection  of  books  at  the  small  cost  of 
two  dollars  each. 

Suppose,  further,  that  the  benefit  is  extended,  and 
that  the  fifty  original  partners  loan  their  books  to 
persons  not  members,  for  the  consideration  of  ten 
cents  a  month,  an  addition  is  thus  made  to  the 
funds  and  the  good  work  is  extended.  If  fifty 
borrowing  members  were  thus  accommodated  it 
would  be  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  for  each, 
an  income  of  sixty  dollars  a  year  to  the  library. 
That  sum,  in  a  few  years,  would  add  materially  to 
the  original  stock  of  books,  and  would  replace 
those  worn  out  by  use. 

The  underlying  supposition  in  all  this  is  that 
the  pastor  of  the  congregation  should  have  con- 
trol of  the  whole  enterprise ;  and  that,  in  case  of 
books  of  a  doubtful  character,  his  word  should  be 


final  as  to  their  admission  or  exclusion.  If  what 
has  been  written  is  acted  upon,  it  may  be  well ; 
if  it  is  not,  there  is  no  harm  done,  anyhow. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that  in  very  many  o! 
the  older  congregations  of  this  State  and  diocese 
good  parish  libraries  already  exist.  The  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  they  have  grown  and 
prospered  should  be  strictly  adhered  to;  and 
hence  the  suggestion  herein  proposed  applies  in 
no  manner  to  them. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  most  eminent  writers,  saints,  and  Doctors 
of  the  Church  in  ancient  and  modern  times  have 
never  been  more  eloquent  than  when  speaking 
golden  words  in  honor  of 

"Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast," 
the  Virgin  whom  all  generations  shall  call  blessed ; 
the  bravest  warriors  and  the  greatest  moral  heroes 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  delighted  in  honor- 
ing her — not  excepting  even  our  own  Washing- 
ton. To  this  Mother  and  guardian  of  the  primi- 
tive, Apostolic  Church,  our  Holy  Father  the 
.Vicar  of  Christ,  now  looks  for  the  revivification 
of  faith,  the  extirpation  of  heresies,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Church ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  has 
chosen  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  as  our  special  pa- 
tron and  advocate  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  May 
this  "  land  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  as  Father  McLeod 
calls  it, — this  land  placed  in  a  special  manner 
under  the  protection  of  Mary,  be  another  example 
of  her  powerful  protection,  another  gem  in  the 
crown  of  the  Immaculate  Queen  of  Heaven! 
Never  was  her  example  more  needed  to  strengthen 
the  virtue  of  her  children,  or  the  power  of  her 
maternal  influence  to  withdraw  from  error  those 
who  have  been  led  astray  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  than  in  these  degenerate  and  troubled 
times. 

We  who  are  blessed  with  the  gift  of  faith  should 
enliven  our  zeal  during  the  month  of  May,  conse- 
crated in  an  especial  manner  to  our  Blessed 
Mother,  and  pray  for  the  conversion  of  our  coun- 
try, for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes,  the  "Immaculate  Conception,"  car- 
ried the  Rosary,  and  its  recitation  would  surely 
be  a  most  pleasing  devotion  to  her  during  her 
month.  

A  very  important  Encyclical  on  the  subject  of 
Freemasonry,  just  issued  by  His  Holiness  Leo 
XIII,  reached  as  too  late  for  publication  in  our 
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present  number ;  but  we  hope  to  present  a  careful 
translation  of  the  document  next  week. 


Our  readers  may  remember  that  some  time  ago 
we  published  a  short  account  of  the  republic  of 
Andorra,  a  little  province  in  the  Pyrenees  between 
France  and  Spain,  which  has  preserved  up  to  the 
present  day  the  liberty  granted  it  by  Charlemagne, 
and  which  is  ruled  by  the  Bishop  of  Urgel. 

The  French  Liberals  cannot  tolerate  the  existence 
in  their  neighborhood  of  a  country  in  which  liberty 
is  maintained  under  the  government  of  a  Catholic 
Bishop,  and  they  have  made  several  attempts  to 
destroy  it.  About  a  year  ago  some  Frenchmen, 
entering  the  territory  of  Andorra,  committed 
various  outrages,  which  caused  their  arrest,  and 
condemnation  to  various  penalties.  The  French 
Government  considered  itself  aggrieved,  and  de- 
manded the  extradition  of  the  culprits.  Andorra, 
on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  deliver  them  up. 
France  insisted,  and  had  recourse  to  falsehood, 
stating  that  the  Spanish  Government  had  author- 
ized the  demand  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 
But  Spain  protested  that  it  gave  no  such  authoriza- 
tion, and  that  it  had  no  right  to  dictate  to  the 
republic  of  Andorra.  Threats  were  then  employed, 
and  it  was  declared  that  French  soldiers  would 
be  sent  .to  invade  the  country  and  disarm  the 
heads  of  families,  who  are  allowed  to  carry  weapons 
for  their  own  defence  and  that  of  the  country. 
Things  were  in  a  very  critical  situation  when  the 
Bishop,  to  whom  was  transmitted  the  sentence  of 
the  court  against  the  guilty  Frenchmen,  made 
use  of  his  right  of  pardoning,  and  profiting  by 
the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  Leo  XIII  he 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Thus 
the  pretext  for  hostilities  was  removed,  to  the  no 
small  vexation  of  the  rabid  anti-Catholic  party  in 
France. 


.  Mr.  Hunter-Blair,  a  wealthy  convert,  who  re- 
cently made  his  religious  profession  in  St.  Bene- 
dict's Monastery,  Fort  Augustus,  Scotland,  has 
endowed  the  Benedictine  Order  with  all  his  money 
and  estates.  The  Catholic  Times,  of  Liverpool, 
mentions  an  interesting  coincidence  in  connection 
with  this  event.  On  one  of  the  estates  there  are 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Benedictine  monastery,  which 
has  now,  after  the  lapse  of  many  generations,  re- 
turned into  the  possession  of  the  Order  to  which 
it  originally  belonged. 

Although  the  question  of  the  centenary  of  the 
month  of  May  might  be  considered  settled  by 


the  labors  of  F.  Ferrini,  a  summary  of  whose 
pamphlets  on  the  subject  we  gave  for  the  opening 
of  the  month,  the  question  is  now  authoritatively 
decided  in  the  same  sense  by  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  Rites.  This  is  a  new  motive  for  us  to 
celebrate  with  renewed  fervor  the  remaining  days 
of  this  month,  the  centenary  of  the  introduction 
of  the  beautiful  devotion  into  the  Church. 


An  interesting  circumstance,  and  one  which 
we  feel  sure  is  not  generally  known  to  American 
Catholics,  is  related  in  De  Smet's  "Western  Mis- 
sions and  Missionaries  "  : 

"  In  1844,  the  Bishop  of  Cincinnati  found  him- 
self frequently  menaced,  as  well  as  the  Catholics 
of  his  diocese,  by  tumultuous  mobs,  composed  of 
the  enemies  of  our  holy  faith.     He  asked  counsel 
of  Father  de  Theux.     After  some  moments  of  re- 
flection, the  Father  answered  that  he  would  ob- 
tain peace  and  security  in  those  difficult  times  if 
he  would  have  recourse  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
and  encourage  the  other  Bishops  of  the  United 
States  to  follow  his  example,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
favor  of  adding,  in  the  Preface  of  the  Mass,  to 
the  word  conception  the  prefix  immaculate.     The 
worthy  Bishop  received  the  advice  with  respect, 
and  the  request  was  soon  after  made  at  Rome  and 
crowned  with  success." 


The  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Catholic 
Young  Men's  National  Union  will  be  held  in 
Baltimore  on  the  1 8th  and  igth  of  June.  It  being 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Association,  it  is  hoped  that  an  unusually  large 
number  of  representatives  of  Catholic  young 
men's  societies  throughout  the  Union  will  be  pres- 
ent. The  event  should  be  an  auspicious  one,  and 
give  an  impetus  to  the  Catholic  young  men's 
cause.  The  Rev.  President  of  the  Union  says : 

"Let  all  be  ambitious  to  make  the  Tenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  National 
Union  the  greatest  in  its  history  ;  and  with  such  a  re- 
solve based  on  motives  of  faith  and  dictated  by 
promptings  of  charity  let  us  spend  well  the  ensuing 
weeks,  coupling  at  times  a  prayer  with  our  labor  for 
the  success  of  our  Union,  the  advancement  of  our 
cause,  and  the  glory  and  triumph  of  our  holy  religion." 

Any  information  desired  will  be  promptly  given 
by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Juan  A.  Pizzini,  No.  8 
N.  1 2th  street,  Richmond,  Va. 


Subjoined  to  the  preface  of  a  little  book  for  the 
month  of  May,  just  published  in  London,  is  the 
following  letter  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Lacy,  Bishop 
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of  Middleborough,  recounting  his  cure  of  a  painful 
malady  through  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady  of 
IVrpetual  Succor.  His  Lordship's  communica 
tion  is  dated  Rome,  March  21,  and  is  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  Father  Livius,  who  translated  the 
book  from  the  French  : 

"Mv  DEAR  FATHER: — After  having  sent  off  to  the 
printer  my  little  preface,  as  1  informed  you  in  my  last 
letter,  my  next  step  was  to  go  on  the  i8th  to  the 
shrine  of  Our  Ladv  of  Perpetual  Succor,  on  the 
Esquiline,  and  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  a  very 
special  intention  Our  Lady  heard  my  prayer,  and 
vouchsafed  me  a  miraculous  cure  of  an  internal  ail- 
ment which  has  for  the  last  nine  years  caused  me 
much  trouble  and  suffering,  and  been  a  sad  draw- 
back to  me  in  my  work.  The  cure  was  instantane- 
ous and  complete.  At  first  I  could  hardly  believe  it. 
I  felt  confused  at  the  thought  of  a  miracle  being 
wrought  upon  me  It  has,  however,  provtd  to  be  not 
imagination,  but  reality  I  need  not  say  how  over- 
whelmed I  felt  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  such  a 
favor.  For  the  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Succor,  [  think  this  ought  to  be  made  known,  al- 
though, if  I  were  to  be  guided  by  my  own  natural 
instincts,  I  should  prefer  my  name  not  to  appear.  I 
wish  you  would  get  as  many  prayers  of  thanksgiv- 
ing as  possible  for  this  extraordinary  proof  of  Our 
Lady's  loving  heart.  .  .  ." 


The  two  following  anecdotes  are  at  least  curious, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  find  a  place  in  future  histories 
of  the  present  Pontificate:  In  1877,  Cardinal 
Pecci  was  called  to  reside  in  Rome  as  Camerlengo. 
During  his  absence  from  Perugia,  the  figure  of 
Our  Lady  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city  was 
robbed  of  its  crown  and  jewels.  Pius  IX  made 
good  the  loss  by  presenting  the  Cardinal  a  new 
sceptre  and  crown  for  the  statue.  A  couple  of 
days  afterwards  the  witty  Pontiff  remarked,  in 
the  presence  of  several  of  his  attendants,  "I  have 
already  placed  crown  and  sceptre  in  the  hands  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Perugia,  for  the  burden  of  years 
is  already  pressing  heavily  upon  me."  Within 
two  months  Pius  IX  was  dead,  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Perugia  had  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 
During  the  Conclave,  on  February  the  i8th,  1878, 
Cardinal  Pecci  received  from  Naples  a  black- edged 
letter  from  the  Avvocato  Pecorari,  in  which  the 
latter  stated  that  he  had  recently  had  two  dreams; 
in  the  first  he  had  been  warned  of  the  death  of 
his  wife,  which  actually  occurred  the  next  day; 
in  the  second  he  had  a  similar  warning  of  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  who  lived  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  this  likewise  came  true.  The  third 
dream,  on  the  night  of  the  i6th,  was  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Cardinal  of  Perugia  as  Pope  by  accla- 


mation. Should  this  dream  likewise  come  true, 
Pecorari  begged  for  a  special  pontifical  blessing. 
On  the  2oth,  Leo  XIII  was  enabled  to  send  the 
wished  for  favor. — London  Tablet. 


After  a  lingering  illness  of  several  weeks'  dura- 
tion, the  beloved  Bishop  of  Covington,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Augustus  Maria  Toebbe,  departed  for  a  better 
world  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  inst.  The  de- 
ceased prelate  was  a  native  of  Germany.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  1852,  in  answer  to  an  appeal 
for  priests  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Faith  by  the  late  Archbishop  Purcell. 
Bishop  Toebbe  was  ordained  in  1854,  and  was 
elevated  to  the  episcopate  in  1870.  A  man  of 
kindly  disposition,  simple  habits,  fervent  piety, 
and  indefatigable  zeal,  he  was  universally  respected 
and  beloved. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  7th  inst.,  from 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Covington.  Archbishop 
Elder  was  the  celebrant  of  the  Pontifical  Mass, 
and  Bishop  Dwenger,  of  Fort  Wayne,  preached 
the  funeral  sermon.  Bishops  Chatard,  Watterson, 
McCloskey,  Richter,  Gilmour,  Rademacher,  and 
Borgess  were  also  in  attendance.  The  funeral 
procession  was  very  large  and  imposing. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  invocation  "  Queen  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary  " 
has  been  added  to  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
but  the  present  generation  of  adult  Catholics  will 
have  passed  away  before  a  prayer-book  will  be  issued 
having  the  invocation  added  to  the  Litany. — /.  C.  B. 
U.  Journal. 

Make  it  a  matter  of  history,  dear  sir  and  editor, 
that  the  book  is  already  issued  which  contains  the 
invocation.  Its  title,  "The  Golden  Wreath  for 
the  Month  of  Mary,"  noticed  elsewhere  in  this 
paper. — Catholic  Chronicle. 


The  prayers  of  the  faithful  are  requested  for  the 
following  clergymen  lately  deceased :  the  Rev. 
Thomas  J  Synott,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  the 
Rev.  Father  McGovern,  O.  S.  A.,  attached  to  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Jennings,  of  the  diocese  of  Springfield. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


A  friend  in  California  sends  $5  for  Father  Pye's 
steamboat;  "Mary,"  $i ;  T.  F.  C.,  $i  ;  two 
friends  in  Boston,  $2  ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reynolds, 
$ i. 50;  a  Child  of  Mary,  San  Francisco,  $20;  a 
friend,  £i. 
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New  Publications. 


THE  FIRST  FRIDAY  OF  THE  MONTH  CONSECRATED 
TO  THE  DEVOTION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART  OF 
JESUS     Also  the  Exercises  of  a  Monthly  Retreat 
By  Father  F.  X.  Gautrelet,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  P.  P  S.  Baltimore : 
John  Murphy  &  Co.,  Publishtrs. 
Every  sermon  or  instruction  spoken  or  written 
which  explains  the  nature  and  makes  known  ever 
so  feebly  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  love 
and  compassion  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  is  dearly 
prized  by  the  children  of  Holy  Church.     The 
method  laid  down  in  this  little  manual  must  nec- 
essarily tend  to  draw  the  pious  reader  closer  to 
the  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  make  him  more  and  more 
like  the  divine  model.    Happy  those  who  set  apart 
an  hour  each  month  to  make  some  slight  repara- 
tion for  their  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  others  to 
the  Heart  which  has  loved  men  so  much  !   At  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  they  find  peace,  courage, 
and  strength  to  sustain  them  in  the  battle  of  life, 
and  divine  assurance  of  final  victory  in  death. 

THE  IRISH  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Selections  from 
the  Speeches  and  Writings  of  Irish  Men.  and 
Women,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Arranged 
by  "Melusine."  New  York:  The  Catholic  Pub- 
lication Society  Co.  1884. 

The  object  of  this  little  volume  is  similar  to 
that  of  other  birthday  books.  On  each  alternate 
page  three  days  of  the  month  are  marked,  with 
short  passages  in  prose  or  poetry,  mostly  of  a 
patriotic  nature.  On  the  opposite  page  are  cor- 
responding blank  spaces  for  the  entries  of  births. 
This  is  one  very  appropriate  way  of  recording  the 
birthdays  in  a  family,  thus  associating  them  with 
some  patriotic  or  otherwise  ennobling  sentiment. 
The  volume  is  neatly  bound  in  Irish  linen,  with 
the  sunburst  and  the  cross  of  Ireland  blended  in 
one  on  the  cover. 

SPIRITUAL  DIRECTION  FOR  THE  USE  OF  RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITIES.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
the  Author  of  "  Golden  Sands,"  by  Ella  McMahon. 
Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis.  Price,  75  cents. 

Another  book  by  the  author  of  "  Golden  Sands, ' ' 
and  such  a  real  desideratum  for  religious,  as  well  as 
for  those  in  the  world  who  aspire  to  perfection; — 
another  safe  guide  and  holy  helper  in  the  way  that 
leads  to  life  eternal.  May  God  bless  the  author, 
the  translator,  and  the  publishers  of  this  precious 
little  volume,  which  deserves,  and  we  doubt  not 
will  receive,  the  same  welcome  given  to  the  other 


works  of  the  devout  writer !  The  book  is  tastefully 
gotten  up,  and  the  steel-plate  frontispiece  is  a  gen- 
uine embellishment. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHILD'S  BIBLE  HISTORY.  A 
Text-Book  for  Schools.  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Compiled  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Boston  :  John 
A  Boyle,  Publisher.  15  Brom  field  Street. 
This  Bible  History  is  issued  in  a  neat  and 
attractive  style.  The  illustrations  are  not  very 
numerous,  but  they  are  pretty  good,  and  the  print 
is  large  and  clear.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by 
questions  for  examination.  Remembering  in 
what  an  offensive  manner  David's  sin  is  related 
in  another  Bible  History,  we  turned  to  the  account 
of  it  in  this  volume,  and  find  that  the  matter  is 
not  stated  correctly.  David  certainly  did  not 
pretend  to  marry  Bethsabee,  as  here  represented, 
whilst  her  husband  still  lived.  He  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  our  modern  system  of  quick  and 
cheap  divorce.  Although  an  author  writing  for 
young  people  is  to  be  condemned  for  relating 
certain  events  in  the  Old  Testament  in  a  manner 
that  is  offensive  to  modesty,  still  in  wording  nar- 
ratives so  as  to  save  propriety  care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  sacrifice  truth.  On  the  whole, 
the  volume  deserves  generous  patronage. 


SHAW'S  NE^  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE; 
Together  with  a  History  of  English  Literature  in 
America.  By  Truman  J.  Backus,  LL.  D.  Revised 
Edition.  Sheldon  &  Company,  New  York  &  Chi- 
cago. 1884. 

We  do  not  consider  this  a  valuable  text-book. 
A  work  cannot  claim  to  present  a  comprehensive 
view  of  English  or  American  literature  in  which 
such  names  as  John  Ruskin  and  Cardinal  Newman, 
Dr.  Brownson  and  John  Gilmary  Shea  are  ignored. 
Whole  pages  are  devoted  to  Byron,  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  Aubrey  de  Vere;  in  fact,  we  miss 
dozens  of  authors  who  certainly  deserve  honorable 
mention  in  every  manual  of  English  literature. 
We  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  general  plan  of  the 
present  work  is  excellent,  and  the  typographical 
arrangement  admirable.  We  think  that  it  could 
easily  be  made  a  capital  text-book,  and  a  desirable 
one  for  Catholic  schools 


The  Catholic  Union  and  Times,  of  Buffalo. 

not  only  maintains  but  even  improves  upon  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  with  which  it  began 
the  thirteenth  year  of  its  existence.  Attractive  in 
appearance,  ably  and  carefully  edited  both  in  its 
original  and  selected  departments,  the  Union  is 
receiving  what  it  has  always  merited,  viz.,  in- 
creased circulation  and  greater  popularity. 
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youth's  Department. 


Fruits  of  a  First  Month  of  Mary. 


|T  would  be  an  interesting  work 
to  collect  the  circumstances 
attending  the  establishment  of 
the  Month  of  Mary  in  many 
of  our  American  schools  and 
churches.  No  doubt  numbers  yet 
remember  the  period  when,  in  some 
educational  institute,  they  and  their 
schoolmates  were  invited  to  adopt  homage 
to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  instead  of  the  tradi- 
tional May  Queen,  with  her  imposing  regal 
costume,  throne,  and  maids  of  honor,  and  the 
favorite  ceremony  of  coronation.  The  writer 
offers  the  following  account  of  one  of  the  new 
May  altars: 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  town  of  Para- 
dise (York  Co.,  Pa.,)  had  not  a  resident  pas- 
tor. The  Rev.  F.  M ,  S.  J..  visited  the 

place  every  fortnight,  celebrated  Mass  in  the 
village  church,  and  administered  the  Sacra- 
ments. His  parishioners  were  chiefly  farmers, 
who  lived  remote  from  the  church.  The  few 
families  that  dwelt  in  the  village  did  not  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  warrant 
a  public  school ;  however,  a  fine  hotel  grad- 
ually attracted  visitors  and  then  settlers,  and 
Paradise  became  a  thriving  business  centre. 
On  the  last  Sunday  of  April,  1 862,  a  young 
lady  residing  near  Paradise  proposed  to 

Father  M to  assemble  as  many  children 

as  she  could,  and  with  them  celebrate  the 

coming  Month  of  Mary.    Father  M was 

delighted  with  the  proposition.  A  handsome 
altar  and  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were 
placed  in  the  church,  and  his  reverence 
preached  a  discourse  on  the  great  advantages 
arising  from  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  announced  that  the  Month  of  Mary 
would  be  duly  celebrated.  This  announce- 
ment gave  great  satisfaction,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  liberal  donations  of  tapers,  vases, 
and  flowers  for  the  embellishment  of  the  new 
shrine.  A  light,  graceful  arch  was  erected  over 
the  statue,  and  festoons  of  snowy  lace,  con- 


fined by  delicate  Parisian  artificial  bouquets, 
formed  a  background,  from  which  the  Blessed 
Mother  seemed  to  step  forth  as  from  a  fleecy 
cloud,  and  present  her  Divine  Infant  to  the 
homage  of  the  faithful. 

On   the  eve  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James, 

Miss saw  with  holy  joy  a  large  number 

of  children  and  youth  gathered  together  to 
offer  their  hearts  to  the  Immaculate  Virgin, 
and,  as  the  following  days  brought  additions 
to  the  fervent  band,  she  was  encouraged  to 
make  the  illumination  more  and  more  brill- 
iant, and  to  arrange  the  abundant  floral  offer- 
ings as  artistically  as  possible.  Every  day  an 
act  of  consecration  was  made,  a  meditation 
and  example  read  from  "  Kenrick's  Month  of 
Mary,"  and  then  the  Litany  of  Loreto,  or  a 
suitable  canticle  rose  to  Our  Lady  in  a  hearty, 
well-rendered  chorus  of  innocent  voices. 

Four  days  of  May  had  passed,  each  one 
bearing  many  fervent  petitions  to  her  who  is 
never  invoked  in  vain.  On  Thursday  (the  fifth 
day)  the  example  read  was  Father  Ariemna's 
account  of  a  little  shepherdess,  who  made 
a  rustic  mantle  for  a  statue  of  Our  Blessed 
Mother  that  stood  in  a  mountain  chapel  near 
the  place  where  her  flock  was  pastured.  Every 
morning  the  pious  girl  wove  a  garland  of 
wild-flowers,  and,  climbing  up  to  the  altar, 
placed  it  on  the  brow  of  the  statue,  saying  : 
"Accept,  kind  Mother,  this  simple  token  of 
my  affection.  Gladly  would  I  offer  thee  a 
golden  crown,  adorned  with  precious  gems ; 
but  I  am  very  poor. . ."  The  little  shepherdess 
fell  ill,  and  soon  reached  the  last  stage  of  her 
fatal  malady.  One  day  two  holy  souls  of  her 
acquaintance  had  a  vision  of  the  Mother  of 
God  descending  earthward  on  a  golden 
cloud,  amid  a  troop  of  celestial  spirits.  Each 
asked  her  whither  she  was  going,  and  the 
dispensatrix  of  Heaven's  graces  deigned  to 
reply:  "I  am  going  to  convey  to  Paradise 

the  soul  of ,  the  little  shepherdess,  who 

has  so  long  and  faithfully  adorned  my  image 
in  the  mountain  chapel."  Hastening  to  the 
home  of  the  pious  shepherdess,  her  friends 
learned  that  she  had  just  expired. 

That  afternoon,  as  the  children  withdrew 
from  the  church,  in  which  they  had  just  lis- 
tened to  the  above  example  in  all  its  touching 
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details,  Mary  S ,  a  lovely  and  precocious 

child  of  seven  years,  seemed  all  on  fire  with 
a  heaven-born  ardor.  She  drew  a  few  of  her 
more  congenial  mates  around  her  and  said : 
"I  am  going  to  do  just  like  that  little  shep- 
herdess :  every  day  I  will  send  a  wreath  of 
fresh  flowers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  I  hope 
she  will  come  and  take  me  to  heaven." 
"What!"  exclaimed  one  of  her  compan- 
"do  you  want  to  die?" 


ions 


"On  Monday,"  answered  Mary,  "when 
made  my  first  confession  to  Father  M 


he  told  me  to  try  not  to  commit  in  future  the 
smallest  fault ;  now,  if  I  go  to  heaven,  I  shall 
never  do  wrong  again." 

Her  little  friends  gazed  at  her  with  more 
wonder  than  appreciation,  and,  exchanging 
looks  and  smiles  of  incredulity,  separated,  to 
return  to  their  homes. 

That  same  evening  Mrs.  S observed 

that  her  darling  Mary  wore  a  feverish  look, 
and,  giving  her  a  domestic  remedy  for  a  cold, 
sent  her  early  to  bed.  On  Friday  morning  a 
servant  who  took  charge  of  the  child's  toilette 
was  surprised  to  find  that  she  had  dressed 
-without  her  help,  and  left  her  room.  The  maid 
informed  Mary's  mother,  who  expressed  the 
fear  that  her  darling  had  gone  to  the  veranda 
to  study  her  short  school-task.  It  had  rained 
in  the  night,  and  the  climbing  vines  were 
dripping  with  moisture.  She  called  aloud  in 
all  directions,  but  no  answer  came.  At  last 
they  heard  a  feeble  wail  for  help  in  the  vege- 
table garden,  quite  distant  from  the  house. 

Mrs.  S and  the  servant  hurried  to  the 

spot,  and  found  little  Mary  lying  prostrate  in 
the  mud,  where  she  had  fallen  from  weakness, 
but  holding  tightly  in  her  burning  hand  a 
bunch  of  sweet-scented  violets. 

"  Oh,  my  child !  "  exclaimed  the  mother,  in 
alarm,  "  why  did  you  come  here  ?  " — raising 
her,  with  Susan's  aid,  to  bear  her  back  to  bed. 

"Well,  mamma,"  said  Mary,  "I  promised 
Our  Lady  a  wreath  of  flowers  every  day  of 
her  month,  to  coax  her  to  take  me  to  heaven. 
I  remembered  that  some  sweet-scented  vio- 
lets grew  near  the  cauliflowers  in  the  hotbeds, 
and  I  ran  out  early  to  gather  them." 

"Why!  do  you  wish  to  go  away  from  your 
papa  and  me?"  said  the  now  tearful  mother. 


"Oh,  no!"  said  the  artless  child,  "I  will 
go  to  heaven,  and  you  and  papa  are  both 
coming  up  there ;  and  of  course  we  shall 
all  live  there  together  forever.  But  where 
are  my  violets  ?  I  want  to  send  them  over 

to  Miss ,  that  she  may  twine  a  wreath 

for  Our  Holy  Mother." 

"They  are  soiled  with  muddy  water,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  S ;  "  I  would  not  send  them. 

You  know,  dear,  that  all  we  offer  to  the  Im- 
maculate Virgin  should  be  fresh  and  bright!" 

"  Yes  :  but  they  can  be  washed,"  persisted 
Mary;  "please,  mamma,  let  Susan  do  it!" 

Her  mother,  secretly  dreading  that  God 
might  hear  the  innocent's  prayer,  washed  the 
sweet,  purple  flowers,  and,  tying  the  nose- 
gay with  a  white  satin  ribbon,  gave  it  with 
mingled  emotions  to  a  messenger,  who  bore 
it  safely  to  Miss  ,  who  reverently  ful- 
filled her  little  friend's  desire. 

Mrs.  S now  tried  to  calm  Mary  and 

get  her  to  take  some  sleep.  All  efforts  were 
vain :  the  little  one  seemed  to  feel  as  though 
she  had  a  work  to  accomplish,  and  must  not 
delay  to  do  it.  She  began  by  earnestly  en- 
treating her  mother  to  procure  a  statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  have  it  placed  in 
an  apartment  that  she  indicated,  and  then  as- 
semble the  household  to  perform  the  Month  of 
Mary;  asking  also  to  have  the  Rosary  recited 
there  every  night  in  the  year.  The  good  lady 
promised,  and  immediately  sent  to  Baltimore 
for  a  statue,  and  whatever  else  might  be  req- 
uisite for  the  new  oratory.  But  little  Mary 
was  not  yet  satisfied ;  she  induced  her  indul- 
gent parent  to  promise  that  she  would  engage 
her  two  aunts  (who  lived  in  the  vicinity)  to 
have  the  Blessed  Virgin  honored  in  their 
respective  families  in  the  same  manner. 

Mary's  father  was  much  alarmed  at  an 
increase  in  her  fever,  and  soon  summoned 
the  family  physician.  The  latter  saw  at  once 
that  her  disease  would  probably  baffle  medi- 
cal skill,  and  by  degrees  broke  the  bitter 
truth  to  the  afflicted  but  truly  Christian 
parents.  On  Saturday  evening  God  claimed 
the  sacrifice,  and  Mary  expired,  the  victim 
of  pneumonia.  The  statue  ordered  by  Mrs. 

S arrived  that  same  evening,  and  the 

remains  of  her  who  had  so  recently  been  the 
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light  of  the  household  were  laid  under  a 
veil  of  native  and  exotic  flowers  at  the  sacred 
feet  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows. 

The  village  children  walked  in  procession 
at  the  funeral  of  their  late  companion,  dressed 
in  simple  white,  and  bearing  baskets  of  fair 
spring  blossoms.  These  last  they  cast  into 
her  grave  ere  the  sexton  fulfilled  his  mourn- 
ful duty  of  joining  "dust  to  dust"  The  rural 
pageant,  and  the  occasion  of  it,  excited  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest  among  the  parish- 
ioners, and  drew  forth  many  latent  fruits  of 
piety  and  devotion  among  old  and  young. 

The  two  aunts  of  Mary  S took  a  pensive 

pleasure  in  complying  with  the  dying  request 
of  their  niece,  and  many  matrons,  friends  of 

Mrs.  S ,  adopted   the  pious  practice  of 

which  she  had  set  the  example. 

At  the  close  of  the  Month  of  Mary  the 
youth  of  the  village  brought  symbolic  offer- 
ings of  lilies,  violets,  heart's- ease,  and  migno- 
nette, and,  while  singing  a  canticle  composed 
ibr  the  occasion,  passed  their  bouquets  into 
the  hands  of  two  of  their  number,  represent- 
ing angels,  and  standing  at  the  foot  of  Our 
Lady's  throne,  who  laid  them  as  a  last  sig- 
nificant offering  before  her  queenly  majesty. 
As  the  happy  group  dispersed,  their  thoughts 
naturally  turned  to  their  departed  companion. 
"  Who  will  the  Blessed  Virgin  .take  next 
May  ?  "  they  asked.  "  My  name  entitles  me 
to  that  privilege,"  said  Mary  B ,  an  en- 
gaging, intelligent  girl  of  nine  years  old. 
The  children  seemed  to  agree  unanimously 

that  the  privilege  of  dying  like  Mary  S 

would  be  hers,  and  spontaneously  assigned 
to  her  the  honor  of  crowning  their  august 
Queen  the  next  year.  May  came  again,  and 
the  plan  of  the  previous  year  was  carried  out. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  Mary  B 

was  suddenly  attacked  with  brain-fever,  and 
soon  became  unconscious ;  only  when  the 
Angelus  tolled  in  the  church  close  by  she 
seemed  to  notice  the  pious  call  to  the  ven- 
eration of  the  Mother  of  God.  In  a  lucid 
interval  she  was  enabled  to  receive  the  last 
Sacraments,  and  at  noon,  when  the  Angelus 
rang  out  a  clashing  peal,  she  looked  intently 
at  a  favorite  picture  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception and  gently  breathed  her  last. 


At  the  funeral  procession  of  this  second 
favorite  of  Heaven  the  children  carried  a 
large  quantity  of  brilliant  roses  in  great 
variety.  The  altar,  the  sanctuary,  and  statues 
were  also  so  profusely  adorned  with  them 
that  the  funeral  service  appeared  to  be  a  Fes- 
tival of  Roses  !  On  returning  to  the  village 
church,  after  seeing  the  new  grave  filled  with 
the  beautiful  emblem  of  "our  Hope,"  Miss 
noticed  a  little  boy,  with  his  counte- 
nance very  sad,  leaning  against  the  porch. 
"Joseph,"  she  said,  "you  must  not  be  so  sad." 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  girl !  "  sobbed  the  little  lad. 

"Why?"  asked  the  young  lady,  in  surprise. 

"  Because  girls  get  all  the  roses,  and  when 
I  die  I  should  like  to  have  my  grave  filled 
with  roses ! " 

"  But  remember,  dear,  St.  Joseph  is  your 
patron,  and  his  emblem  is  the  lily." 

"  But  lilies  never  bloom  in  March  !  "  per- 
sisted the  boy,  while  a  tear  lingered  on  his 
long  dark  eyelashes. 

"Well,  now  I  think  of  something  very  con- 
soling for  you,"  said  Miss .  "June  will 

be  the  month  in  which  we  honor  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  and  you  can  bring  roses  every 
day  to  the  altar,  and  the  roses  that  bloom 
then  will  be  richer  and  more  rare;  so  you  will 
honor  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph, — all  three." 

Thereupon  Joseph's  little  hand  brushed 
away  the  tear,  and  he  was  contented. 

Among  those  who  celebrated  that  first 
Month  of  Mary  a  large  number  are  at  pres- 
ent members  of  religious  orders.  Joseph 

S entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whence 

in  October,  1874,  the  angel  of  the  Divine 
Heart  summoned  him  to  join  the  ranfcs  of 
those  unsullied  souls  that  surround  the  throne 
of  Rosa  Mystica,  to  them  the  sure  Gate  of 
Heaven. 


The  Legend  of  the  Gate  of  Heaven. 


One  day,  while  Our   Lord  was  walking 
through  Paradise,  He  was  surprised 
group  of  persons — men  and  womei 
and   old, — whom    He  had   not   me 
It  seemed  strange  that  they  shou 
amongst  the  elect    The  affair  must  OfijXves- 
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tigated  "How  is  this?  This  is  something 
unusual !  Has  Peter  been  remiss  in  his  duty  ? " 
Thinking  thus,  Our  Lord  directed  His  steps 
towards  the  gate  of  heaven.  There  He  found 
St.  Peter,  with  his  large  golden  keys  in  his 
hand.  The  Master  looked  at  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  who  grew  pale  and  began  to  be 
troubled.  However,  as  his  conscience  did 
not  reproach  him  with  anything,  he  main- 
tained a  respectful  silence. 

"  Peter,"  said  the  Sovereign  Judge,  "  I  have 
just  seen  here  some  among  the  elect  who  are 
strangers  to  Me.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you 
have  smuggled  them  in  :  but  it  may  be  that 
you  were  absent  for  a  short  time  and  forgot 
to  close  the  gate.  Now,  tell  me  the  truth, 
with  all  your  usual  simplicity  and  frankness." 
"  Lord,"  said  St.  Peter,  "  I  assure  Thee  that 
I  keep  the  gate  constantly  closed,  and  open 
it  only  after  positively  assuring  myself  that 
those  who  seek  admission  have  their  names, 
surnames,  occupations,  and  countries  in- 
scribed in  the  index  to  the  Book  of  Life.  It 
is  true  that  sometimes  I  may  be  absent,  but 
this  happens  very  rarely,  and  then  I  always 
take  care  to  have  my  brother  Andrew  take 
my  place;  and  I  have  as  much  confidence  in 
him  as  in  myself." 

"It  is  very  strange,"  said  Our  Lord.  He 
then  called  to  Him  some  of  the  "suspects" 
among  the  elect,  and  mildly  questioned  them. 
They  gave  their  family  and  baptismal  names, 
but  none  could  be  found  in  the  index  to  the 
Book  of  Life.  The  Master's  face  became 
clouded,  and  St.  Peter  began  to  tremble.  But 
the  Lord  said:  "  Do  not  be  disturbed.  I  shall 
give  you  three  days  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion, and  produce  a  detailed  report." 

The  gate-keeper  of  heaven  lost  no  time. 
Entrusting  his  keys  to  St.  Andrew,  whom  he 
advised  to  be  extremely  careful,  he  went  in 
search  of  the  elect  whose  names  had  not  been 
written  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

"  How  did  you  get  into  Paradise  ?  "  he  said 
to  them.  "You  surely  did  not  come  in  by 
the  gate!" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  an  old  man,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  all.  "This  is  how  it  happened. 
We  knocked  long  and  loud  at  the  gate,  but 
in  vain :  you  would  not  open.  At  length,  in 


despair,  we  went  around  the  holy  city,  vainly- 
hoping  that  we  might  find  some  opening  in 
the  walls.  We  found  none;  the  walls  of 
heaven  are  as  impenetrable  as  they  are  beau- 
tiful. Suddenly,  just  as  we  thought  all  was 
lost,  we  heard  a  voice,  sweeter  and  more 
harmonious  than  all  the  angelic  choirs,  saying 
to  us  :  '  Come,  my  children  ;  come  ! '  At  the 
same  time  an  opening  appeared  in  the  wallr 
which  closed  just  after  we  entered.  Is  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  tell  you  who  it  was  that  called 
us,  and  thus  mercifully  brought  us  in?" 

"  Indeed,"  said  St.  Peter,  "you  need  say  no- 
more.  You  may  be  in  peace  until  the  Sov- 
ereign Judge  gives  His  decision." 

The  Prince  of  the  Apostles  then  went  i« 
haste  to  his  Master.  "Lord,"  he  said,  "I 
have  made  the  investigation  which  Thou  hast 
ordered.  It  is  all  as  I  had  foreseen.  It  was 
not  by  the  gate  that  these  elect  entered.  It 
was — it  was — " 

"Be  not  afraid;   explain,"  said  the  King,. 

who  saw  that  St.  Peter  hesitated  and  trembled. 

"  It  was  Thy  Mother  who  called  them  and 

admitted  them  through  a  breach  made  in  the 

wall."  -r 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  Lord,  with  a  sweet 
smile.  "However,"  he  added,  "the  Book  of 
Life  must  not  be  untrue  :  the  names  of  these 
elect  must  be  written  there.  Look  again,. 
Peter, — not  simply  in  the  index,  but  in  the 
body  of  the  book." 

St.  Peter  obeyed.  Scarcely  had  he  turned 
a  few  leaves  when  he  noticed  some  lines 
written  in  a  fine,  elegant,  and  evidently  a 
feminine  hand.  He  had  seen  the  writing  too 
often  before,  on  supplications  and  petitions,,  y 
not  to  know  whose  it  was.  Everything  was 
now  explained  :  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  writ- 
ten the  names  of  these  elect  in  the  Book  of 
Life,  but  neglected  or  forgot  to  write  them  in 
the  index.  And  once  more  justice  yielded  to- 
mercy. 

"Poor  Peter!"  said  the  Prince  of  the  Apos- 
tles to  himself,  as  he  returned  to  his  post ; 
"  you  are  but  a  mere  turn-key.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  is  the  true  gate-keeper  of  heaven, 
or  rather  she  is  the  gate  itself.  Well  may 
Christians  often  say  to  her :  Janua  Cceli,  ora 
pro  nobis, — "  Gate  of  Heaven,  pray  for  us." 
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(  Translated  for  The  "Ave  Maria") 

Encyclical  Letter  of  Leo  XIII,  by  Divine 
Providence  Pope, 

To   ALL    PATRIARCHS,    PRIMATES,    ARCHBISHOPS, 

AND  BISHOPS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD,  IN 

FAVOR  AND  COMMUNION  WITH  THE 

APOSTOLICAL  SEE. 


IENERABLE  BRETHREN,  HEALTH 
AND  APOSTOLICAL  BENEDICTION: — 
After  the  human  race  had,  by  the 
malice  of  the  devil,  separated  itself  miserably 
from  God,  the  Creator  and  Giver  of  heavenly 
gifts,  it  was  divided  into  two  different  and 
opposing  parties,  one  of  which  zealously 
combats  for  virtue  and  truth,  the  other  for 
those  things  that  are  opposed  to  truth  and 
virtue.  The  one  is  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  namely,  the  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  which  those  that  desire  from  their  souls, 
and  in  a  manner  conducive  to  salvation,  to 
adhere,  must  of  necessity  serve  God  and  His 
only  begotten  Son  with  all  their  mind  and 
their  whole  will ;  the  other  is  the  kingdom 
of  Satan,  in  whose  dominion  and  power  are 
all  those  who,  following  his  fatal  example,  and 
that  of  our  first  parents,  refuse  to  obey  the 
divine  and  eternal  law,  and  strive  for  many 
things  to  the  neglect  of  God,  many  things 
against  God.  These  two  kingdoms,  like  two 
States  with  contrary  laws  and  opposite  aims, 
Augustin  clearly  saw  and  described,  and 
comprehended  the  efficient  cause  of  both 
with  profound  brevity  in  these  words :  Two 
loves  have  made  huo  cities:  the  Icrvc  of  self  to 
the  contempt  of  God  lias  made  the  earthly ; 


but  the  love  of  God  to  the  contempt  of  self  t  the 
heavenly.  (De  Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  xiv,  c.  17.)  In  all 
periods  the  one  has  fought  against  the  other 
with  different  kinds  of  weapons  and  different 
tactics,  though  not  always  with  the  same 
fierceness  and  impetuosity.  But  in  our  days, 
those  that  favor  the  worse  part  seem  to 
conspire  and  to  have  united  all  their  forces, 
under  the  inspiration  and  with  the  aid  of  that 
society  of  men  diffused  far  and  wide  and 
firmly  established,  which  is  called  the  society 
of  Freemasons.  No  longer  disguising  their 
intentions,  they  most  audaciously  vie  in  their 
attacks  on  the  power  of  God ;  they  openly 
endeavor  to  destroy  the  Holy  Church,  and 
this  for  the  purpose  of  despoiling  Christian 
people,  were  it  possible,  of  the  benefits  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour. 
Lamenting  these  evils,  We  are  compelled  by 
the  charity  that  is  within  Us  often  to  cry  out 
to  God :  For  lo,  Thy  enemies  Jutve  made  a 
noise:  and  they  that  Jiate  Thee  have  lifted  up 
the  /icad.  They  have  taken  a  malicious  counsel 
against  Thy  people,  and  have  consulted  agair,st 
Thy  saints.  They  have  said:  Come  and  let  us 
destroy  them,  so  t/iat  they  be  not  a  nation.  (Ps. 
Ixxxii,  3-5.) 

In  such  an  imminent  crisis,  in  such  a  fierce 
and  obstinate  v,  arfare  against  the  Christian 
name,  it  is  Our  duty  to  point  out  the  danger, 
to  name  the  adversaries,  and  to  oppose,  as 
much  as  in  Us  lies,  their  designs  and  devices, 
lest  those  whose  salvation  is  committed  to 
Us  should  perish  eternally;  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  over  which  We  are 
charged  to  watch,  may  not  only  stand  an<! 
remain  entire,  but  may  be  spread  over  the. 
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entire  earth  by  accessions  of  new  members. 

The  Roman  Pontiffs,  Our  Predecessors, 
carefully  watching  over  the  safety  of  the 
Christian  people,  early  recognized  this  capital 
enemy  rushing  forth  from  the  darkness  of 
secret  conspiracy,  and  they  perceived  what  he 
was, and  what  his  aims  were;  and, anticipating 
the  future,  they  raised  the  cry  of  alarm,  warn- 
ing princes  and  people  not  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  caught  by  deceptive  arts  and  wiles.  The 
first  intimation  of  the  danger  was  given  by 
Clement  XII  in  the  year  1738,  in  his  Constitu- 
tion In  entinenti,  April  24 ;  and  this  Constitu- 
tion was  confirmed  and  renewed  by  Benedict 
XIV  (Const.  Providas,  May  18,  1751).  Pius 
VII  followed  their  footsteps  (Const.  Ec- 
clesiam  a  Jesu  Christo,  Sept.  13,  1821);  and 
Leo  XII,  in  the  Apostolical  Constitution 
Quo  graviora,  March  13,  1825,  recapitula- 
ting the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  above  Pontiffs 
on  this  matter,  validated  and  confirmed  them. 
In  the  same  sense  spoke  Pius  VIII  (Encyc. 
TradwV,  May  21,1 829),  Gregory  XVI  (Encyc. 
Mirari,  Aug.  15,  1832),  and  Pius  IX  very 
often  (Encyc.  Qui  pluribus,  Nov.  9,  1846; 
Alloc.  Multiplies  inter,  Sept.  25,  1865,  etc.) 

When  the  aims  and  nature  of  the  Masonic 
sect  were  discovered  from  the  plain  evidence 
of  facts,  the  knowledge  of  its  principles,  its 
laws,  rites,  and  commentaries  being  brought 
to  light,  and  the  testimonies  of  the  associates 
themselves  being  often  superadded,  this  Apos- 
tolical See  denounced  and  openly  declared 
that  the  Masonic  sect,  being  based  on  prin- 
ciples opposed  to  the  human  and  divine  law, 
is  equally  prejudicial  to  Christianity  and  to 
society ;  and,  threatening  those  grave  penalties 
which  the  Church  uses  against  the  guilty, 
the  Apostolical  See  forbade  the  society,  and 
commanded  that  no  one  should  become  a 
member.  Irritated  by  this,  and  thinking  that 
they  could,  partly  by  contemning,  partly  by 
calumniating  the  decrees,  escape  them  or 
break  their  force,  they  accused  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  who  issued  'those  decrees  of  having 
pronounced  unj  ust  sentence,  or  of  having  over- 
stepped moderation.  In  this  way  they  tried 
to  elude  the  authority  and  force  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  of  Clement  XI  I.  Benedict 
XIV,  and  of  Pius  VII  and  Pius  IX.  But  in 


the  very  society  itself  there  were  not  wanting 
members  who  even  in  spite  of  themselves 
acknowledged  that  what  was  done  by  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  was  rightly  done  according 
to  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline.  In  this, 
many  princes  and  rulers  of  states  cordially 
agreed  with  the  Pontiffs,  and  made  it  their 
care  either  to  denounce  the  Masonic  society 
to  the  Apostolical  See,  or  they  themselves,  by 
appropriate  laws,  condemned  it  as  pernicious, 
as  in  Holland,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Bavaria,  Savoy,  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 

But,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  event 
justified  the  prudence  of  Our  Predecessors; 
for  their  provident  and  paternal  care  had  not 
always  rior  everywhere  the  desired  results, 
either  because  of  the  hypocrisy  and  shrewd- 
ness of  the  culprits,  or  through  the  incon- 
siderate levity  of  others,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  be  on  the  alert.  Therefore,  in  the  space  of 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  sect  of  Freemasons 
increased  to  unexpected  proportions,  and,  in- 
sinuating itself  by  boldness  and  fraud  amongst 
all  classes  of  society,  it  began  to  be  so  pow- 
erful that  it  seems  almost  to  be  the  only 
dominating  power  in  the  State.  From  this 
rapid  and  dangerous  growth  have  come  upon 
the  Church,  the  authority  of  rulers,  and  the 
public  safety,  those  dangers  long  since  fore- 
told by  Our  Predecessors.  Things  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  there  is  cause  for  serious 
fears  for  the  future ;  not  indeed  of  the  Church, 
whose  foundation  is  far  too  solid  to  be  shaken 
by  the  efforts  of  men,  but  of  those  states  in 
which  the  society  of  which  We  speak  is  so 
powerful,  or  other  societies  of  a  like  nature, 
which  act  as  its  servants  and  satellites. 

For  these  reasons,  when  We  first  assumed 
the  government  of  the  Church,  We  saw  and 
clearly  felt  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  full 
weight  of  Our  authority  to  so  great  an  evil. 
Frequently  availing  Ourselves  of  a  favorable 
opportunity,  We  have  attacked  the  principal 
doctrines  over  which  the  perversity  of  Ma- 
sonic opinions  seemed  to  have  exercised  the 
greatest  influence.  Thus  in  Our  Encyclical 
Letter  QuodApostoliciinnncns  We  undertook 
to  refute  the  monstrous  errors  of  the  Socialists 
and  Communists;  in  another  Encyclical, 
Arcanum,  We  were  careful  to  explain  and 
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defend  the  true  and  genuine  notion  of  domes- 
tic society,  of  which  marriage  is  the  source 
and  origin ;  and  in  the  Encyclical  beginning 
Diuturnnni,  We  proposed  a  form  of  civil 
power  consonant  with  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian wisdom,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  very  nature  of  things  and  the  welfare  of 
people  and  princes.  And  now,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Our  Predecessors,  We  have  resolved 
to  turn  Our  attention  to  the  Masonic  society 
itself,  to  its  entire  body  of  doctrines,  and  its 
designs,  tendencies,  and  manner  of  acting, 
in  order  more  clearly  to  reveal  its  noxious 
power,  and  thus  to  arrest  the  contagion  of 
this  fatal  plague. 

There  are  many  sects  of  men  which,  though 
different  in  name,  rites,  form,  and  origin,  are 
united  by  a  certain  communion  of  intention 
and  by  similarity  of  general  principles,  and 
thus  are  identical  in  substance  with  the  Ma- 
sonic sect,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  centre  fiom 
which  they  all  proceed,  and  to  which  they 
return.  Although  in  our  days  these  societies 
seem  no  longer  to  wish  to  hide  in  darkness, 
but  hold  their  meetings  in  the  light  of  day, 
and  under  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-men,  and 
publish  their  own  daily  journals,  nevertheless, 
when  examined  thoroughly,  they  are  found 
to  retain  the  character  and  qualities  of  secret 
societies.  There  are  many  things  amongst 
them  of  which  they  make  mysteries,  and 
which  they  are  bound  to  keep  under  the  most 
inviolable  secrecy,  not  only  from  strangers, 
but  even  from  numbers  of  the  initiated : 
such  as  their  real  and  ultimate  purposes,  the 
names  of  their  highest  chiefs,  certain  hidden 
and  secret  meetings,  and  likewise  the  resolu- 
tions, and  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
they  are  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Hence 
that  complicated  distribution  of  rights,  offices, 
and  duties  amongst  the  members ;  hence  the 
graded  distinction  of  orders  and  degrees,  and 
the  strict  discipline  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned. As  a  general  rule,  the  candidates  must 
promise,  nay,  must  bind  themselves  by  strict 
oath,  never  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner  to 
reveal  their  associates,  signs,  and  doctrines. 
Thus  by  false  pretence,  and  in  the  same 
constant  spirit  of  simulation,  the  Freemasons 
use  all  their  endeavors,  like  the  Manicheans 


of  old,  to  hide  themselves  and  to  have  no 
witnesses  but  their  own.  They  resort  to  dis- 
guises, assuming  the  character  of  literary 
men  or  scientists ;  they  have  always  on  their 
lips  zeal  for  civilization,  and  charity  towards 
the  poor ;  they  seek  only  the  improvement 
of  the  masses  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
civil  society  to  as  many  as  possible.  Even 
supposing  that  such  were  their  aims,  they 
are  not  by  any  means  their  only  ones.  The 
initiated  must  promise  and  pledge  themselves 
to  obey  the  leaders  and  masters  respectfully 
and  implicitly,  to  be  ready  at  a  mere  sign  to 
do  whatever  is  commanded,  and  if  they  fail, 
to  accept  the  most  terrible  punishments,  and 
even  death  itself.  In  fact,  it  is  not  an  unknown 
thing  that  some  who  were  convicted  of  be- 
traying the  secrets,  or  refusing  obedience  to 
commands,  have  suffered  the  penalty,  which 
was  inflicted  with  such  boldness  and  skill 
that  the  murderers  sometimes  escaped  the 
investigations  of  justice  and  the  punishment 
of  their  crime.  But  to  keep  up  a  course  of 
dissimulation  and  to  wish  to  remain  hidden ; 
to  place  men  like  mere  bond-slaves  under 
strict  obligations,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
properly  explained  to  them  ;  to  use  them  at 
the  discretion  of  others  for  all  manner  of 
crime;  to  arm  their  right  hands  for  slaughter, 
securing  them  immunity  from  punishment  in 
their  crime:  these  are  enormities  condemned 
by  nature  itself.  Therefore,  reason  and  truth 
show  that  the  society  of  which  We  speak  is 
contrary  to  justice  and  natural  morality. 

There  are  other  and  clear  arguments  to 
show  that  this  society  is  in  its  nature  opposed 
to  morality.  However  well  versed  men  may 
be  in  concealment  and  falsehood,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  cause  should  not  reveal  itself 
in  its  effects.  A  good  tree  cannot  yifld  bad 
fruit,  neither  can  a  bad  tree  yield  good  fruit. 
(Matt.,  vii,  1 8.)  But  the  sect  of  Freemasons 
bears  pernicious  fruit  of  the  utmost  bitterness. 
For  from  those  indubitable  evidences  men- 
tioned above  it  is  clear  that  their  ultimate 
aim  is  to  destroy  radically  all  the  religious 
and  social  discipline  that  springs  from  Chris- 
tian institutions,  and  to  establish  a  new  order 
of  things  according  to  its  taste,  whose  foun- 
dations and  laws  shall  rest  on  Naturalism. 
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What  We  have  said  and  are  about  to  say 
must  be  understood  of  the  Masonic  sect  in 
its   nature,  and  of  cognate  and   associated 
societies,  but  not  of  all  the  members  individ- 
ually.    Amongst  these  there  may  certainly 
be  not  a  few  who,  though  not  blameless  in 
joining  such  societies,  yet  are  not  direct  par 
ticipants    in  their  flagitious  deeds,  and   are 
ignorant  of  the  final  goal  to  which  they  tend. 
In  like  manner,  amongst  the  societies  them- 
selves, some,  perhaps,  do  not  approve  the 
extreme  conclusions  which,  flowing  neces- 
sarily from  common  principles,  it  would  be 
logical   to   embrace,   but   from  which   they 
recoil  on  account  of  their  deformity  and  vile 
ness.     Moreover,  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  deter  some  from  going  as  far  as  they 
would  wish,  or  as  others  would  go ;  and  yet 
they  are  not  thereby  saved  from  complicity  in 
the  Masonic  covenant,  because  this  covenant 
has  to  be  judged  not  so  much  from  actions 
and  their  results  as  from  general  principles. 
Now  the  first  principle  of  the  Naturalists, 
as  the  name  itself  indicates,  is  that  human 
nature  and  human  reason  must  be  the  teacher 
and  lord  in  all  things.     This  being  settled, 
they  are  either  careless  of  their  duties  towards 
God,  or  they  pervert  them  by  false  and  vague 
opinions.    They  deny  that  God  has  made  any 
revelation;   they  admit  no  religious  dogma, 
no  truth  that  the  human  intellect  does  not 
comprehend,  no  teacher  who  must  be  believed 
on  his  official  authority.    Now  since  it  is  the 
special  office  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  hers 
only,  to  keep  the  doctrines  received  from  God, 
and  the  authority  of  teaching,  with  all  the 
other  heavenly  means  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  to  preserve  them  incorrupt  in  their  integ- 
rity, therefore  the  fiercest  attacks  and  rage  of 
the  enemy  are  directed  against  her.     Now  if 
one  watches  the  proceedings  of  the  Freema- 
sons when  matters  of  religion  are  concerned, 
especially  where  they  enjoy  full  liberty  of  ac- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  plainly  that  they  undertake 
to  carry  the  principles  of  the  Naturalists  into 
operation.     In  fact,  they  have  long  and  ob 
stinately  labored  to  the  end  that  neither  the 
teaching  nor  the   authority  of  the   Church 
should  have  any  influence  on  the  State;  and 
for  this  reason  they  everywhere  preach  and 


maintain  the  complete  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  Thus  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  shut  out  from  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  as  a  logical  consequence  they 
wish  to  have  all  States  constituted  indepen- 
dently of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Church.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to 
keep  the  Church,  the  safe  guide,  aloof:  they 
must  add  active  persecution.  Full  license  is 
granted  to  attack  with  impunity,  by  word, 
writing,  teaching,  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  whose  rights  are  not  spared, 
whose  divine  privileges  are  not  respected. 
Her  action  is  restricted  within  the  narrowest 
limits;  •  and  this  by  virtue  of  laws  apparently 
not  too  violent,  but  of  their  nature  calculated 
to  check  her  freedom.  In  like  manner  we 
see  singular  and  burdensome  laws  imposed 
on  the  clergy,  so  as  day  by  day  to  cause  a 
great  diminution  in  their  number  and  their 
resources,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  tied  up 
in  a  thousand  ways  and  placed  in  the  power 
of  the  rulers  of  the  State,  and  religious  orders 
abolished  and  dispersed.  But  the  war  rages 
far  more  fiercely  against  the  Apostolical  See 
and  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Under  false  pretences, 
he  was  first  deprived  of  the  temporal  power, 
the  stronghold  of  his  liberty  and  his  rights; 
he  was  next  reduced  to  an  iniquitous  condi- 
tion, intolerable  by  the  difficulties  heaped  up 
on  all  sides,  until  in  these  days  the  sectarians 
say  openly  what  they  had  long  been  agi- 
tating in  secret,  namely,  that  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Pontiffs  must  be  abolished,  and 
the  divinely  instituted  Pontificate  must  be 
totally  destroyed.  If  other  arguments  were 
needed  in  proof  of  this,  it  would  be  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of  many  of 
the  initiated,  who  frequently  and  at  different 
times,  and  again  quite  recently,  have  declared 
it  to  be  a  certain  fact  that  the  chief  aim  of  the 
Freemasons  is  to  persecute  with  implacable 
hatred  the  Catholic  name,  and  not  to  rest 
satisfied  until  they  see  all  the  religious  insti- 
tutions of  the  Pope  in  ruins.  If  the  members 
are  not  required  to  abjure  the  Catholic  Faith 
explicitly,  this  tolerance,  far  from  injuring  the 
designs  of  the  Freemasons,  rather  furthers 
them ;  for  in  the  first  place  the  simple  and 
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incautious  are  thus  easily  deceived,  and  many 
proselytes  are  gained.  Again,  by  opening  the 
doors  to  all  people,  no  matter  of  what  religion 
they  be,  they  furnish  an  argument  in  favor  of 
that  great  error  of  our  days,  that  the  question 
of  religion  is  an  indifferent  matter,  and  that 
all  religions  are  equally  good  This  principle 
is  well  calculated  for  the  destruction  of  all 
religions,  especially  of  the  Catholic,  which, 
being  alone  true  amongst  them,  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  others  with- 
out gross  injustice. 

(CONCLUSION  .NEXT  WEEK.) 
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(CONCLUSION) 

'"PHE  mother  of  Mrs.  Smalley — Cynthia, 
1  daughter  of  Judge  Jonathan  Janes, — was 
married  in  1800  to  Mrs.  Smalley's  father, 
Ebenezer  Marvin,  one  of  the  earliest  lawyers 
in  Northern  Vermont, — the  fathers  of  both 
having  been  among  the  first  settlers  in  that 
part  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
in  which  they  were  officers.  Mr.  Marvin 
died  when  his  only  daughter,  Julia,  was  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  and  two  years  later,  in 
September,  1830,  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Smalley.  Her  mother  lived  with  them  in  St. 
Albans  until  her  second  marriage,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1836,  to  Dr.  J.  Penniman,  of  Colchester, 
Vermont,  many  years  her  senior,  whose  first 
wife  was  the  widow  of  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  of 
Revolutionary  fame.  Col.  Allen's  youngest 
daughter,  Frances  Allen,  was  one  of  Mrs. 
Marvin's  earliest  and  dearest  friends.  Soon 
after  Mrs.  Marvin's  first  marriage,  Miss  Allen 
embraced  the  Catholic  Faith  and  entered  the 
Convent  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Montreal — the 
first  daughter  whom  New  England  gave  to 
religion  in  Canada.  Mrs.  Marvin  visited  her 
frequently  in  her  convent  home.  After  Dr. 
Penniman's  death,  in  1841,  Mrs.  Penniman  re- 
turned to  her  daughter's  home,  and  remained 
until  her  death,  in  1854. 

When  the  arrangement  was  made  with  Fa- 
ther Hamilton  on  the  evening  of  October  the 
1 2th,  as  already  related,  Mrs.  Penniman  was 
just  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  and  so 


very  feeble  that  Mrs.  Smalley  mentioned  to 
Father  Hamilton  her  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  safe  to  tell  her  mother  of  her  intention, 
lest  it  might  agitate  and  injure  her.  He  said 
she  must  judge  for  herself,  but  he  thought  it 
better  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  appearance 
of  concealment  in  such  matters.  When, 
therefore,  she  was  ready  to  enter  the  carriage 
the  next  morning,  she  went  to  her  mother's 
room  and,  kneeling  by  her  side,  said:  "My 
dear  mother,  I  have  never  taken  an  important 
step  in  my  life  without  your  sanction,  and  I 
cannot  now,  though  I  hesitated  from  the  fear 
of  its  effect  upon  you  in  your  present  weak 
state.  I  am  about  to  profess  the  Catholic 
Faith  with  our  darling  Cynthia,  and  I  do  most 
earnestly  crave  your  blessing." 

The  mother  paused  a  moment,  then,  tak- 
ing her  daughter's  trembling  hand  in  hers, 
she  said :  ''  Do  you  realize,  my  child,  all  the 
consequences  of  this  step?  how  it  will  grieve 
the  dear  brothers  who  love  their  only  sister 
so  fondly, — the  estrangement  and  alienation 
of  the  friends  to  whom  you  are  so  warmly 
attached, — the  separation  from  the  church 
of  your  early  choice, — the  contempt,  ridicule 
and  inconvenience  the  change  will  involve 
for  you  ;  and,  above  all,  the  possibility  that 
you  may  be  leading  that  pure  and  precious 
young  soul  astray  from  the  paths  of  truth  ?  " 

After  being  assured  that  all  these  things 
had  long  been  considered,  only  to  settle  the 
conviction  more  and  more  firmly  that  it  was 
what  God  clearly  required  of  her,  and  that, 
instead  of  forsaking,  she  was  by  this  act 
embracing,  and  leading  her  child  to  embrace, 
the  one  only  and  supreme  Truth,  Mrs  Penni- 
man replied  :  "  Well,  my  child,  if  such  is  your 
full  and  deliberate  conviction,  go,  and  may 
God  bless  you  !  but  never  mention  the  subject 
to  me  again." 

After  Father  Hamilton's  return,  he  held  a 
mission  in  St.  Albans,  assisted  by  several 
priests  from  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  drew 
multitudes  from  the  surrounding  towns,  and 
was  a  source  of  abounding  grace  and  joy, 
especially  to  our  converts  ;  but  it  was  a  sore 
privation  that  they  dared  not  speak  of  all  its 
delights  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Penniman. 
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they  passed  his  place  to  and  from  the 
church,  G.  G.  Smith, — a  prominent  business 
man  of  St.  Albans,  for  many  years  the  or- 
ganist and  manager  of  the  choir  in  the  Epis- 
copal church, — would  call  one  and  another 
into  his  house  to  question  them  about  the 
exercises  of  the  retreat,  their  feelings  as  to 
the  confessional,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mass, 
and  many  other  details  connected  with  their 
newly- found  treasure,  whereat  his  wife's  sister, 
whose  husband  was  cashier  of  the  village 
bank,,  was  much  disturbed  lest  the  family 
should  be  "led  astray  by  these  Romanists, 
who  would  not  let  them  rest  contented 
where  they  were."  A  year  later  Father 
Hamilton  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
him,  his  amiable  wife,  and  five  children,  into 
the  Church, — they  having  buried  four  chil- 
dren who  were  baptized  in  the  Episcopal  sect. 

Just  before  the  retreat,  Mrs.  Lamson,  a 
widowed  sister  of  a  noted  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, professed  the  Faith,  to  the  entire  es- 
trangement of  her  brother  from  that  time. 
Her  health  soon  declined,  and  she  died  two 
years  later,  consoled  by  the  rites  of  the  re- 
ligion which  had  proved  more  precious  to 
her  than  any  earthly  ties. 

In  November,  Mr.  Smalley  left  early  one 
morning  to  go  to  Windsor,  Vt.,  to  attend  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  in  session  there. 
When  he  reached  Brfrlington  he  heard  that 
the  court  had  been  adjourned  on  account 
of  the  judge  being  ill,  and  he  returned  home 
the  same  afternoon.  In  those  days  of  stage- 
coaching  the  journey  of  twenty-seven  miles 
to  and  fro,  over  rough  roads,  in  the  fall,  was 
no  trifle,  especially  for  one  whose  health  was 
never  very  robust.  After  tea  he  said  he 
must  go  up-town  (their  home  was  quite  out 
of  the  village).  His  wife  urged  that  he  was 
too  tired,  and  ought  to  rest ;  but  he  said  there 
was  an  important  matter  he  must  attend  to 
that  evening.  He  staid  out  even  later  than 
usual,  and  she  felt  anxious  about  him  after 
such  a  day  of  fatigue.  When  he  came,  she 
told  him  of  her  anxiety.  "  I  have  passed  the 
evening  with  Father  Hamilton,"  he  said; 
"and  feel  as  much  relieved  as  our  old  friend 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim  did  when  he  laid  down  his 
burden  at  the  foot  of  the  cross." 


The  surprise  and  joy  of  that  household 
may  be  imagined  when  the  story  was  told 
the  next  morning.  The  venerable  convert 
declared  that  he  felt  himself  urged  to  this  act 
before  he  left  for  Windsor,  and  when  he  was 
prevented  from  completing  the  journey  it 
seemed  a  token  to  him  that  now  was  the  time, 
and  that  further  delay  would  be  dangerous. 

One  evening  of  that  same  week,  Mrs.  Penni- 
man,  in  conversation  with  Father  Hamilton, 
told  him  of  a  very  dear  early  friend  and  school- 
mate of  hers  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  married 
a  Mr.  Barber,  an  Episcopal  minister;  and 
many  years  later  they  became  Catholics,  after 
which  he  entered  the  priesthood,  and  she  be- 
came "a  religious  in  a  convent  in  the  South- 
west; adding  that  ever  since  they  had  no 
tidings  of  her,  though  it  was  rumored  that  her 
sons  and  daughters  became  priests  and  nuns. 
Imagine  the  old  lady's  astonishment  when 
Father  Hamilton  told  her  that  he  was  for  sev- 
eral years  attendant  priest  at  the  convent  in  St. 
Louis  of  which  her  friend  was  the  superior. 

A  few  weeks  later,  as  Father  Hamilton  was 
about  to  leave  one  evening,  Mrs.  Penniman 
requested  to  see  him  alone  for  a*~few  mo- 
ments, in  order  to  ask  some  questions  which 
troubled  her  mind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smalley 
remained  in  the  hall  until  he  came  out,  and 
as  he  passed  them  he  said,  "  I  congratulate 
you,  Mrs.  Smalley :  your  mother  intends  to 
make  her  profession  of  Faith  when  I  return." 
(He  was  about  to  leave  on  a  visit  to  another 
mission  for  a  few  days.)  With  what  fervent 
joy  and  gratitude  the  Beads  were  recited  by 
this  united  household  before  the  family  altar 
that  night  can  be  better  imagined  than  de-' 
scribed.  The  resolve  was  fulfilled  upon  Father 
Hamilton's  return. 

Mr.  Smalley,  having  been,  as  he  said,  long 
and  widely  known  in  his  profession,  and  hav- 
ing often  expressed  very  freely  his  opinions 
of  religion  as  he  had  known  it  under  its  false 
aspect,  wished  to  profess  the  true  Faith  pub- 
licly at  High  Mass  on  Sunday.  The  Court 
happened  to  be  in  session  at  the  time,  and 
the  judges  and  bar,  hearing  of  his  intention, 
came  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Father  Ham- 
ilton said,  later :  "  I  think  it  was  the  happiest 
hour  of  my  life  when  I  heard  Mr.  Smalley, 
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with  his  clear,  ringing  voice,  reading  so  slowly 
and  distinctly  the  Profession  of  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Faith  !"  What,  then,  must  it  have  been 
to  his  family,  and  especially  to  his  darling 
Cynthia?  "I  wonder  if  angels  in  heaven  can 
be  happier  than  1  was  then,  mamma!"  was 
her  expression  to  her  mother,  after  Mass. 

At  the  early  Mass  on  Christmas  morning, 
Mr.  Smalley  and  his  mother-in-law  made  their 
First  Communion, — all  the  family  uniting 
with  them  in  the  solemn  act,  except  his  only 
son,  Marvin,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  who 
was  received  into  the  Church  three  years  later, 
by  Father  Mignault,  at  Chambly,  in  Canada. 
Mrs.  Penniman  was  then  sixty- five  years  old, 
and  when  she  left  the  sanctuary  rail,  as  a  priest 
who  was  visiting  Father  Hamilton  afterwards 
said,  her  face  was  shining  with  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Nunc  Dimittis,  declaring  he  should  al- 
ways know  just  hoiv  holy  Simeon  and  devout 
Anna  looked  when  that  triumphant  anthem 
was  poured  forth  !  She  had  always  been  a 
woman  of  remarkable  sweetness  as  well  as 
strength  of  character,  a  cherished  and  ac- 
knowledged leader  in  social  circles  (for  St. 
Albans  then  boasted  a  cultivated,  refined,  and 
genial  society),  and  beloved  by  all  classes, — 
a  veritable  benefactor  to  the  poor,  who  came 
to  her  as  to  a  mother  in  all  their  troubles,  and 
never  failed  to  find  comfort  and  assistance. 

The  day  before  Mrs.  Penniman  made  her 
profession  of  Faith,  it  happened  that  Bishop 
Hopkins,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Vermont,  was  on  a  visit  to  St.  Albans,  and  a 
party  was  given  in  his  honor  by  one  of  his 
people.  A  young  lady  in  the  family  where 
Father  Hamilton  boarded,  who  attended  the 
party,  told  him  the  next  morning  that  Bishop 
Hopkins  had  said,  "  there  was  one  member 
of  the  Smalley  family  who  would  never  go 
over  to  Romanism,  and  that  was  Mrs.  Penni- 
man ;  she  was  far  too  intelligent,  too  well 
informed,  and  too  firmly  established  as  a 
church  woman,  to  be  led  away  by  such  fol- 
lies!"  "Will  you  give  my  compliments  to 
Bishop  Hopkins,"  Father  Hamilton  replied, 
"and  tell  him  if  he  will  come  up  to  the 
Catholic  church  at  ten  o'clock  to-day,  he 
may  see  something  that  will  perhaps  surprise 
him."  The  hint  brought  a  great  number  of 


friends  to  the  church  at  the  appointed  hour. 

The  next  spring  the  County  Court  was  in 
session  in  Holy  Week.  The  Judge  was  a 
Puritan  of  the  most  bigoted  type,  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  At  the  close  of 
proceedings  Thursday  afternoon,  a  lawyer  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  moved  that  the  court 
be  adjourned  till  Saturday,  out  of  respect  for 
Good  Friday.  The  Judge  replied,  with  a  frown, 
that  he  knew  of  no  reason  why  that  was  Good 
Friday  more  than  any  other,  and  remarked 
that  the  court  would  be  held  as  usual.  At  this 
Mr.  Hunt  sprang  to  his  feet,  exclaiming,  in 
his  impulsive,  vehement  manner:  "Well,  your 
Honor,  if  you  persist  in  that  decision,  you 
will  be  the  first  judge  who  has  held  a  Court 
on  Good  Friday  since  Pontius  Pilate!" 

"Court  is  adjourned  to  Saturday!"  ex- 
claimed the  Judge,  and  stalked  from  the 
court-room  in  great  wrath. 

Mrs.  Hunt  died  in  1848,  and  two  years 
later  Judge  Hunt  married  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Hall,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Smalley,  whose  young- 
est and  very  beautiful  daughter,  Jennie,  was 
of  the  same  age  with  Cynthia.  From  their 
early  childhood  they  were  almost  insepara- 
ble,— more  like  sisters  than  cousins;  indeed, 
much  of  Jennie's  time  was  spent  in  Cynthia's 
home,  her  father,  Dr.  Hall,  having  been  the 
family  physician  of  the  Smalleys  for  many 
years  before  his  death, — which  occurred  when 
she  was  yet  a  child.  A  few  months  after  the 
marriage  of  her  mother  to  Judge  Hunt,  the 
stepfather,  mother,  and  daughter  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  in 
Montreal.  Jennie's  health  declined  soon  after, 
and  she  died  of  consumption  in  April,  1854, 
just  one  year  and  a  month  later  than  Cynthia, 
the  beloved  friend  of  her  childhood. 

The  conversion  in  aftei-ycars  of  the  three 
daughters  of  the  Hon.  Bradley  Barlow:  Deb- 
bie, Helen,  and  Anna — whose  story  is  told  in 
"  The  Young  Converts,"  by  Mrs.  Smalley, — 
and,  after  their  deaths,  of  their  mother  and  sis- 
ter Laura,  the  long  list  of  converts  in  Nothern 
Vermont  is  drawn  to  a  close.  Of  the  original 
circle,  Mrs.  Tucker  and  Mrs.  Smalley  alone 
survive.  Mrs.  Barlow  and  her  daughter  Laura 
(now  Mrs.  Metcalf)  still  live  in  St.  Albans. 
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The  beautiful  spot,  with  its  spacious  grounds 
and  fruit  yards,  once  the  home  of  the  Hoyts, 
was  bought  of  Mr.  Bradley  Barlow  in  1867 
by  the  Ladies  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  a  fine  building  for  convent  and 
boarding-school  has  been  erected  there.  The 
school  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

Alas!  of  the  numerous  friends  who  were 
evidently  called  to  join  the  first  movement, 
and  who  were  so  deeply  interested  in  it  as  to 
excite  vivid  hopes  of  their  conversion,  many 
were  so  intimidated  by  the  furious  storm  of 
ridicule,  contempt,  and  ostracism  which  was 
poured  upon  the  converts  by  New- England 
bigotry,  that  they  recoiled  and  became  utterly 
indifferent  to  religion.  Some  of  the  survivors 
are  Spiritualists, Universalists, and  Unitarians; 
but  the  greater  number  have  passed  to  their 
account.  Could  they  but  have  known  in  their 
day  how  entirely  harmless  were  all  the  weap- 
ons raised  against  the  "  perverts,"  as  they  were 
called,  and  how  supremely  happy  they  were 
in  their  isolation  from  the  "  society  "  that  had 
cast  them  out,  they  would  never  have  ceased 
to  lament  their  fatal  mistake,  even  in  this 
world,  where  it  had  availed  them  nothing  of 
the  temporal  good  for  which  they  sacrificed 
their  priceless  spiritual  interests. 


The  May-Queen's  Face. 


BY    ELEANOR    C.    DONNELLY. 


1  IEILED  with  ivory- tinted  lace, 

^   Crested  with  an  emerald  crown, — 

Beams  Her  pure  and  perfect  face 

From  the  marble  altar  down. 
O'er  her  head  the  rose  sprays  meet, — 

Marshal  Niels,  Jacqueminots, 
Green- house,  greenwood  spoils  complete, 
Moss-rose,  blush-rose,  wild- rose  sweet, 

Shrine  /fcrface,  God's  Mystic  Rose! 

May-tide  tapers  round  it  gleam, 

Incense  wreathes  its  beauties  ripe : 
Near  the  niche  I  kneel  and  dream 

Of  its  radiant  archetype. 
Ejes  of  matchless  brilliancy, — 

Cheeks  and  lips  like  rosebuds  riven, — 
Golden  tresses  floating  free, — 
O  what  bliss  at  last  to  see 

That  rare  face  revealed  in  heaven ! 
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PART   II. 
CHAPTER  III.— (Continued.) 

THERE  was  a  lady  and  gentleman  in 
South-  Port,  quite  a  long  time  ago,"  Edna 
began,  "who  had  one  child, — a  beautiful, 
winsome  little  girl.  She  had  a  face  like  an 
angel's,  such  as  we  see  in  holy  pictures,  and 
the  sweet,  restful  look  it  always  wore  made  it 
more  lovely  than  words  can  tell ;  but  she  was 
blind,  had  been  blind  from  her  birth, — though 
no  one  could  tell  who  did  not  know  it,  for 
her  eyes,  just  the  color  of  a  ripe  chestnut, 
were  wide  open  and  bright.  This  misfortune 
was  a  great  grief  to  her  parents,  who  loved 
her  more  than  anything  on  earth.  They  were 
very  rich,  and  had  the  most  skilful  doctors 
come  to  see  her:  but  to  no  use.  Then  they 
took  her  to  Europe  to  certain  celebrated  phy- 
sicians, who  performed  marvellous  operations 
which  often  restored  sight  to  the  blind :  but 
found  no  hope.  The  opinion  of  all  agreed  ; 
'  she  would  never  see,'  they  declared,  '  and  it 
would  be  useless  and  cruel  to  subject  her  to 
treatment.'  Then  everything  that  could  be 
thought  of  was  done  to  make  her  happy;  a 
lady  from  the  blind  asylum  was  engaged  to 
instruct  her  in  many  of  those  pretty  occupa- 
tions which  amus^  and  interest  those  who  are 
deprived  of  sight,  and  teach  her  to  see  with 
her  fingers — " 

"Lobsters  do  that!"  broke  in  Reginald 
Nicol;  ''they've  got  eyes  in  their  feelers." 

"But  how  could  a  person  see  with  his 
fingers?  People  are  different  from  lobsters," 
said  Alan. 

"  I  will  tell  you.  The  blind  have  a  keen 
sense  of  touch;  their  fingers  are  so  sensitive 
that  they  know  things  just  by  touching  them 
lightly.  That  is  the  way  they  learn  to  read 
by  tracing  with  their  finger-tips  the  raised 
letters  which  have  been  invented  for  the  blind ; 
but  my  little  girl  was  too  young  to  begin,  and 
as  she  was  not  strong,  very  great  care  had  to 
be  taken  of  her.  Her  mother  noticed  that  she 
was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  that  she 
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was  never  so  happy  as  when  listening  to  it. 
They  bought  musical  boxes  for  her,  which 
gave  her  great  delight  for  some  time;  but  she 
tired  of  their  sameness,  and  would  have  no 
more  of  them.  The  piano  always  filled  her 
with  such  a  rapture  of  content,  that  when  she 
heard  one  it  appeared  as  if  she  only  needed 
wings  to  fly.  Her  mother  did  not  understand 
music,  neither  did  the  kind  lady  who  was 
teaching  her  other  things.  Then  they  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  look  round  for  some  one 
who  could  be  recommended,  and  engage  a 
teacher  to  come  and  play  for  her  an  hour  or 
two  each  day,  the  service  to  be  paid  for  liber- 
ally. Her  parents  grudged  nothing  that  of- 
fered their  afflicted  child  the  least  prospect 
of  happiness,  and  this  craving  they  determined 
to  gratify  at  any  cost.  A  new  fine-toned  piano 
was  purchased,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  mu- 
sician they  hoped  to  secure.  'It  must  be 
some  one  who  has  a  delicate  touch,'  they  said, 
'  for  her  ear  is  so  fine  and  sensitive  that  she 
shrinks  from  false  time,  or  a  discordant  note, 
as  if  it  were  a  blow.'  There  were  many  fine 
pianists  in  South-Port,  but  their  classes  were 
so  full,  and  their  private  lessons  so  numerous, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  services 
of  one  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  liberal 
inducements  offered.  I  heard  of  the  case  from 
a  friend  of  my  mother's,  who  was  also  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  child's  parents,  and  she 
asked  me  if  I  could  be  persuaded  to  under- 
take the  task.  I  needed  no  persuasion  :  I 
was  teaching  music  to  a  few  pupils,  and  I 
went,  introduced  by  our  friend,  and  offered 
my  services,  without  saying  a  word  to  any- 
body—" 

"  You,  mother ! "  exclaimed  Janet. 

"Yes,  dearie:  I,"  said  Edna,  speaking 
slowly,  as  she  passed  her  hand  over  the 
ripples  of  Janet's  golden  hair ;  "  but  do  not 
interrupt  again.  I  offered  my  services  to  play 
for  the  blind  child :  first,  because  my  heart 
was  touched  by  her  story,  and  not  because  I 
thought  myself  a  firstrate  performer, — I  had 
fewer  pupils  than  others,  and  had  more  time; 
secondly,  I  was  thankful  to  be  able  to  earn 
more  money,  for  my  mother  and  I  were 
poor." 

Alan,  who  had  before  this  edged  his  way 


to  his  mother's  side,  where  he  most  loved  to 
be,  was  doubled  up  on  a  hassock,  and  by 
some  means  having  captured  her  hand  and 
laid  it  on  his  brown  paw,  he  bowed  down  his 
head  and  kissed  it,  then  glanced  shyly  at  his 
father,  who,  having  observed  the  act  of  his 
young  paladin,  tossed  him  a  kiss,  sending  a 
bright,  approving  smile  with  it,  so  well  did  the 
two  understand  each  other  at  that  moment. 
Pauline  looked  down,  her  heart  beating 
strangely,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  her  cheeks 
flushed  with  conscious  shame.  All  this  did 
not  occupy  a  moment,  and  Edna  continued : 
"  I  played  for  the  dear  little  thing, — I  played 
Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata,  and  it  happened 
to  please  her ;  I  suppose  I  did  my  best,  and 
played  with  more  than  usual  expression,  for 
my  heart  was  deeply  moved.  When  I  finished 
she  put  her  arms  around  me  and  kissed  me 
then  touched  with  the  tips  of  her  dainty 
fingers  every  part  of  my  face,  tracing  every 
feature  and  line,  even  my  ears  and  the  out- 
line of  my  head.  'Now  I  see  you,'  she  said, 
'  and  I  want  you  every  day ;  will  you  come  ? 
You  make  sweet  music.' 

" '  Indeed  will  I !  But  tell  me  your  name? ' 
I  said,  kissing  her  head. 

" '  Stella.     What  is  yours  ? ' 

"'Edna.' 

"'May  I  call  you  so?  Oh,  Edna!  your 
music  goes  right  here!'  she  said,  clasping 
her  hands  over  her  heart.  '  I  heard  a  great 
band  once,  but  it  made  my  brain  shiver ;  *  I 
did  not  like  it' 

"  I  went  every  day  after  that,  and  often  ran 
in  at  odd  times  'to  make  music'  for  her. 
We  grew  very  fond  of  each  other,  Stella  and 
I,  and  her  parents  seemed  to  love  me  for  her 
sake.  She  used  to  stand  at  the  drawing- 
room  window  listening  for  my  footsteps,  and 
would  be  at  the  hall-door  to  greet  me  by  the 
time  it  was  opened.  I  loved  her  so  dearly 
that  I  nearly  forgot  I  was  to  be  paid  for  my 
services  until  the  quarter  closed,  when  a 
sum  of  money  was  placed  in  my  hands  far 
exceeding  what  I  received  altogether  from 
my  six  pupils.  I  objected  to  taking  it,  my 
task  had  been  one  of  so  much  love ;  but  her 

• 

*  This  was  really  said  by  a  little  girl  now  in  heaven. 
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parents  insisted,  and  told  me  if  I  was  obstinate 
some  one  else  would  have  to  come  in  my 
place,  and  that  I  knew  would  break  Stella's 
heart.  'Very  well,  then,'  I  faid,  'I  accept  it 
for  her  sake.  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful : 
I  only  feel  that  I  have  not  earned  it.' 

'"You  are  very  proud,  Edna  ;  but  when  I 
tell  you  that  no  money,  however  large  the 
sum,  could  pay  for  the  happiness  you  have 
given  our  little  blind  girl,  and  through  her 
ourselves,  you  will  no  longer  think  it  too 
much/  replied  Stella's  father,  with  tears  steal- 
ing over  his  cheeks.  I  thanked  him,  and  no 
longer  refused  to  accept  what  was  offered  in 
such  a  spirit. 

"After  some  little  time  my  darling  was  able 
to  strike  a  simple  tune  on  the  piano  keys 
herself,  and  at   last  she   could  play  Bonnie 
Doon  with  both  hands,  all  by  ear,  while  sing- 
ing the  air  in  a  low  voice,  as  soft  as  the  war- 
ble of  a  bluebird.  Oh,  what  delight  when  she 
found  that  she  could  make  music  !  how  proud 
she  was !  Her  ear  was  so  keen  and  her  fingers 
so  sensitive  that  before  long  she  mastered 
other   simple  airs,  then  the  music  so    long 
pent  up  in  her  heart  began  to  overflow  in 
strange,  sweet  strains.    She  improvised  won- 
derfully.    We  were  like  two  lovers,  never  so 
happy  as  when  we  were  together.  One  day  we 
said  good-bye  to  each  other;  she  was  loath 
to  have  me  go,  and  clung  to  me  with  soft, 
caressing  hands ;  and  when  I  left  the  house 
she  stood  at  the  window,  the  light  shining 
among  the  gold  of  her  hair,  and  her  brown 
eyes  looking  so  tender  that  I  was  half  tempted 
to  return,  for  I  thought,  or  imagined,  there 
was  a  sad,  far-away  expression  in  her  face 
that   I  had  never   seen  there   before.     The 
window  was  open,  and  I  called  to  tell  her  I 
should  come  early  on  the  morrow.     Smiles 
brightened  her  beautiful  face,  and  she  waved 
her  pretty  hands  towards  me  with  a  fluttering 
motion  that  made  me  think  of  a  fair  young 
dove  preparing  for  its  first  flight.     The  next 
morning  I  went  early,  as  I  had  promised,  but 
was  told  at  the  door  that  she  was  very  ill.    I 
wished  to  go  in,  but  the  physician,  who  was 
just  leaving  the  house,  forbade  it.    '  Her  dis 
ease,'  he  said,  'is  acute  diphtheria,  and  infec- 
tious ;   there  is  danger  even  in  my  speaking 


to  you,  so  hasten  away  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble.' '  Is  there  no  hope  ?  '  I  asked.  '  None 
that  I  can  see,'  he  answered,  as  he  flung  him- 
self into  his  carriage  and  snapped  the  door 
to.  I  would  have  gone  in  to  my  darling,  not- 
withstanding, to  help  and  cheer  her  :  nothing 
kept  me  back  but  the  thought  of  my  mother, 
and  her  grief  and  loneliness  if  I  should  take 
the  disease  and  die.  So  I  hurried  away  to 
the  church  and  prayed  God  to  spare  the 
child,  and,  as  it  were,  laid  her  at  the  feet  of  our 
tender  Mother  Mary,  imploring  her  blessed 
aid.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  I  never  saw  her 
again,  for  the  next  morning  at  day-dawn  her 
blind  eyes  were  opened  to  the  '  light  of  a 
fairer  morn  than  ours,'  and  her  ears  were 
greeted  with  new  songs  sweeter  than  any 
music  she  had  ever  heard  on  earth.  Her 
baptismal  robe  unspotted,  in  death  she  had 
found  life." 

There  were  tears  in  some  of  the  eyes 
around  her  when  Edna  finished  the  touching 
little  narrative.  Janet's  heart,  softened  by 
pity,  no  longer  had  hard,  angry  feelings  tow- 
ards Pauline,  who  was  hiding  her  tears  on 
her  uncle's  shoulder;  Reginald  looked  un- 
comfortable, and  Alan's  face  wore  a  defiant 
expression  from  the  effort  he  made  to  choke 
back  his  emotion.  The  twins  were  nodding. 
"  Come,  my  bairns,  it  is  bedtime,"  said 
James  Sinclair,  shaking  himself  free  of  the 
youngsters,  and  wondering  what  upon  earth 
had  possessed  Edna  to  tell  them  anything  so 
sad.  He  could  not  understand  it,  but  she 
knew  perfectly.  She  led  the  way,  as  usual,  to 
the  oratory,  and  did  not  notice  then  that 
Reginald  and  Pauline  came  in  with  her  own 
little  brood  for  the  first  time,  and  knelt  with 
them  during  their  simple  devotions.  After- 
wards, when  they  gathered  around  her  to  say 
"good-night,"  she  noticed  an  expression  in 
Pauline's  face  that  seemed  to  crave  some- 
thing— perhaps  forgiveness, — and  she  kissed 
her  tenderly,  with  "  God  bless  you,  and  good- 
night, my  child  !  " 

"  Mother !  Regie  says  that  father  is  not  his 
uncle,  and  that  he  only  calls  him  so!"  said 
Alan,  in  tones  of  indignation,  one  morning 
when  they  were  all  helping  her  to  clear  the 
flower-beds  of  an  irrepressible  growth  of 
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young  clover,  chickweed,  and  what  not,  that 
persisted  in  sprouting  up  in  places  they  had 
no  right  to, — unbidden  guests,  like  those  who 
came  to  the  nuptial  feast  only  to  be  cast  out. 

Regie  was  near  by,  and  straightened  him- 
self up,  his  face  red  and  defiant,  his  hands 
grimed  with  dirt  and  full  of  weeds.  He  waited 
to  hear  what  she  might  say. 

"  Regie  is  right,"  came  the  quick  answer. 
"Your  father  and  his  are  not  brothers,  only 
first  cousins;  but  they  agreed  when  you  were 
little  things  that  you  should  be  taught  to  call 
them  uncle,  and  their  wives  aunt,  instead  of 
cousin." 

"And  is  Uncle  Donald  only  our  cousin, 
then  ?  "  asked  Alan,  in  a  disgusted  frame  of 
mind. 

"Yes:  and  your  father  is  only  Regie's 
cousin ;  but  it  is  to  remain  uncle  and  aunt, 
all  the  same,"  answered  Edna,  with  a  slight 
gasp,  wondering  what  would  come  next.  She 
had  not  long  to  wait.  Disagreeable  things 
come  all  together  sometimes,  like  pepper  out 
of  a  cruet,  making  what  we  have  to  swallow 
hotter  than  we  like.  Alan  was  helping  her  to 
train  a  climbing  Hermosa  over  a  wire  trellis. 
They  were  alone,  the  others  being  at  a  dis- 
tance, busy  and  merry. 

"I  say,  mother,  what  makes  Regie  so 
wicked  ?  He  says  he'd  shoot  his  dog  if  he 
turned  Catholic ! " 

"The  dog?" 

"Yes.  'm.  What  makes  him  hate  Catholics 
so  much?" 

"  He  has  been  brought  up  so,  unfortunately, 
the  poor  laddie ! "  she  said — a  quick,  indig- 
nant flush  rising  to  her  face.  "But,  Alan,  you 
must  not  bring  tales  ;  I  will  not  have  you  do 
so  mean  and  dishonorable  a  thing." 

"  I  didn't  mean  it  for  that,  mother ;  I  only 
wanted  to  know,"  said  the  boy,  looking  with 
honest  eyes  into  hers. 

"  Yes,  I  know,  my  lad.  You  must  always 
be  thankful  for  having  been  born  a  Catholic, 
and  pity,  instead  of  blame,  those  who  have 
not  been  so  blessed.  It  is  from  ignorance 
more  than  malice  that  they  speak  and 'act. 
So  when  Regie  says  foolish  things  don't  talk 
back,  but  hold  your  tongue,  and  say  a  '  Hail 
Mary'  in  your  heart  for  him.  Oh,"  thought 


Edna, "  I'm  afraid  I'm  like  those  who  sat  in  the 
chairs  of  the  Pharisees  teaching  good  things, 
while  evil  was  rampant  within  them.  Help 
me,  dear  Lord  ! " 

"It's  hard  to  hold  your  tongue  sometimes, 
mother;  isn't  it?" 

"Indeed  it  is,  my  laddie,"  she  answered, 
knowing  the  difficulty.  "It  would  seem  as 
if  it  ought  to  be  easy,  it  is  such  a  small,  pulpy, 
harmless-looking  thing ;  but  it  has  to  be 
bitten  between  the  teeth  to  hold  it  in  when 
it  gets  ready  to  sting." 

"Sting?" 

"  Listen  to  me,  Alan ;  you  are  old  enough 
to  understand  what  I  say.  The  tongue  can 
work  more  evil  than  all  a  man's  other  pow- 
ers combined  and  it  has  to  be  held  in  with 
bit  and  bridle,  like  an  unruly  horse.  The 
Apostle  says  of  some :  '  Their  tongues  are 
set  on  fire  in  hell,'  and  of  others  that  'the 
poison  of  asps  is  under  their  tongues.'" 

"  What  is  an  asp,  mother  ?  " 

"A  venomous  reptile,  whose  sting  is  death." 

"  It  would  be  safer  for  a  fellow  not  to  have 
a  tongue,  I  think,"  said  the  boy,  slowly. 

"  Not  if  he  knows  how  to  bridle  it  with 
charity,  in  which  case  it  is  a  good  and  pleas- 
ant thing  to  have.  You  will  know  all  the 
best  and  most  glorious  uses  it  can  be  put  to 
one  of  these  days,"  answered  his  mother,  giv- 
ing the  finishing  touch  to  the  trellis,  having  so 
disposed  the  vines,  weaving  them  in  and  out 
between  the  wires,  that  it  looked  like  a  great 
screen  of  roses,  which  the  most  aesthetic  skill 
could  never  have  succeeded  in  counterfeiting. 

The  lunch  bell  rang,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  young  folk,  with  clean  washed 
faces  and  hands,  and  as  hungry  as  kites, 
gathered  around  their  bread  and  butter,  and 
other  viands  comforting  to  the  youthful 
stomach.  Edna  noticed  that  her  boy  gave 
Regie  the  largest  peach  in  the  fruit-basket, 
and  helped  him  bountifully  to  rice-pudding; 
and  her  heart  was  glad  to  know  there  was 
no  root  of  bitterness  in  his. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED  ) 


THE  number  of  converts  made  by  Saint 
Francis  Xavier,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies, 
was  estimated  at  seven  hundred  thousand. 
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(CONTINUED.) 

ST.  VINCENT  had  long  decided  in  his  own 
mind  that  Mile.  Legras  was  the  person 
who  united  the  qualities  of  heart  and  head 
requisite  for  the  responsible  and  arduous 
office  of  superintendent  When  he  proposed 
that  she  should  go  on  a  journey  of  inspection, 
she  accepted  the  offer  with  joy,  and  set  forth 
on  her  mission  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  had 
received  a  command  direct  from  Our  Lord. 
Indeed  she  felt  that  the  command  was  an  an- 
swer to  her  prayers,  and  that  God  had  at  last 
condescended  to  engage  her  service  wholly 
in  the  interests  of  the  poor.  Louise  had  ex- 
perienced enough  already  to  know  what  that 
service  meant.  She  had  none  of  the  illusions 
of  untried  enthusiasm,  eager  for  sacrifice, 
without  realizing  what  it  is  going  to  cost. 
She  knew  that  this  visitation  of  the  Charities 
would  involve  remaining  at  a  distance  for 
months  from  her  child  (whose  vocation  had 
melted  like  a  fair  morning  mist,  and  who  was 
giving  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  Fathers 
who  had  charge  of  him),  and  that,  in  the 
next  place,  it  would  expose  her  to  great  per- 
sonal fatigue  of  every  description.  But  the 
prospect  of  suffering  in  the  service  of  the  poor 
only  stimulated  her  ardor  the  more.  Saint 
Vincent  gave  her  a  solemn  and  pathetic  ben- 
ediction before  she  departed.  "  Go,"  he  said, 
"  in  the  name  of  Our  Lord !  May  His  divine 
goodness  accompany  you ;  may  it  be  your 
consolation  on  the  road,  your  shade  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  your  shelter  in  the  cold  and 
the  rain,  your  soft  couch  in  weariness,  your 
strength  in  toil,  and  may  it  finally  bring  you 
back  to  us  in  perfect  health,  and  full  of  good 
works ! " 

He  gave  her  Holy  Communion  with  his 
own  hand,  having  previously  told  her  to  re- 
ceive It  in  honor  of  the  charity  of  Christ,  and 
"  the  journeys  He  took  in  the  interest  of  char- 
ity, the  contradictions,  the  fatigues  and  the 
labors  He  underwent  for  it,  and  to  obtain  His 
blessing  and  the  grace  to  do  all  things  in 


His  spirit,  and  to  bear  all  sufferings  as  He 
bore  His." 

Thus  fortified,  Louise  set  out,  accompanied 
by  some  devout  women,  who  were  them- 
selves members  of  the  association.  All  the 
expenses  of  the  road  were .  defrayed  by  her, 
whose  resources  seemed  at  times  miracu- 
lously multiplied.  She  would  gladly  have 
lightened  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  to  her 
companions,  but  in  the  interest  of  their  com- 
mon mission  she  was  obliged  to  let  them  share 
the  hardships  she  chose  to  undergo  herself. 
In  order  the  more  easily  to  gain  access  to 
the  lives  of  the  poor  and  to  win  their  confi- 
dence, Louise  adopted,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  habits  and  manner  of  living.  She  trav- 
elled in  the  humblest  and  most  inconvenient 
way,  sometimes  riding  on  a  mule,  sometimes 
in  a  coach,  sometimes  jolting  over  the  broken 
roads  in  a  farmer's  cart,  shaken  till  her  bones 
ached,  often  walking  long  distances,  and 
halting  dead  beat  at  the  end  of  her  journey 
at  some  miserable  farm-house,  or  way-side 
inn,  where  there  was  neither  comfort  nor 
cleanliness. 

Her  plan  was,  on  arriving  at  a  village,  to 
go  first  to  the  church  and  say  her  prayers, 
and  then  to  the  cure,  and  ask  his  blessing 
and  approval  on  the  work  she  had  come  to 
do.  She  then  convened  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Charity,  made  acquaintance 
with  them,  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  work, 
the  needs  and  condition  of  the  poor,  etc. 
When  these  business  details  had  been  gone 
through,  she  would  address  the  members  in 
words  of  such  burning  zeal  that  those  who 
had  heard  St.  Vincent  used  to  say  that  he  had 
passed  on  his  gift  of  unction  to  Mile  Legras. 
Her  fervent  words  had  a  power  in  them  that 
at  once  unlocked  the  hearts  of  those  who  lis- 
tened, and  enlisted  their  utmost  sympathies 
in  the  work  she  was  engaged  upon.  After 
this  little  meeting,  Louise  would  ask  for  the 
names  and  dwellings  of  the  poor  who  were 
looked  after  by  the  Charity,  and  would  set  out 
herself  to  visit  them  all,  dressing  the  wounds 
of  those  that  were  in  need  of  it,  consoling 
and  cheering  all.  Then  she  went  to  the  hos- 
pital and  the  school,  which  in  many  places 
had  grown  out  of  this  humble  work  of  visi- 
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tation  of  the  sick,  and  never  left  the  village 
until  she  had  made  herself  thorougly  ac- 
quainted with  its  wants,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  dealt  with  by  the  Charity. 
She  increased  the  number  of  members  in 
many  places,  and  founded  Charities  in  others 
where  they  had  not  previously  existed.  She 
held  classes  of  catechism  that  were  especially 
fruitful,  gathering  crowds  of  old  and  young 
to  hear  her  lucid  and  glowing  explanations 
of  Christian  doctrine. 

This  first  visitation  was  successful  beyond 
St.  Vincent's  expectations  ;  and  when  Louise 
returned  to  Paris  it  was  with  the  blessed 
consciousness  that  her  labors  had  been  of 
use,  and  that  her  service  was  henceforth  ac- 
cepted unreservedly,  and  that  she  had  proved 
physically  equal  to  it.  Her  next  tournef,  in 
the  following  spring,  was  to  the  charities  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Paris.  The 
journey  for  being  less  remote  did  not  involve 
less  fatigue,  and  Louise,  emboldened  by  the 
result  of  her  first  campaign,  was  even  more 
unsparing  to  herself  this  time.  She  travelled 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  her  own  com- 
fort, slept  where  she  could,  at  any  wretched 
hovel  on  the  roadside ;  ate  anything  that 
came  to  hand ;  led,  in  fact,  the  life  of  the 
poorest  among  the  poor  that  she  went  to 
serve.  So  marvellous  was  the  energy  of  soul 
and  body  that  she  displayed  during  this  vis- 
itation, that  St.  Vincent  hearing  of  it,  ex- 
claims, in  a  letter:  "I  praise  God  who  has 
given  you  the  health  of  sixty  people  in  labor- 
ing for  the  salvation  of  others!" 

But  even  the  health  of  sixty  people  could 
not  long  hold  out  against  the  unmerciful 
manner  in  which  Louise  abused  it.  She 
broke  down  on  the  road,  and  was  so  seriously 
ill  as  to  cause  alarm  to  her  friends.  She 
reassures  St.  Vincent,  however,  and  he  an- 
swers, characteristically:  "  Is  not  your  heart 
comforted  at  having  been  found  worthy  to 
suffer  in  serving  God  ?  You  certainly  owe 
Him  special  thanks  for  this."  But  when  the 
illness  is  past,  and  she  is  about  to  resume 
her  work,  he  adds,  with  his  wonted  wisdom: 
"  Now,  have  a  care  to  preserve  your  health 
for  the  sake  of  Our  Lord  and  His  poor  suffer- 
ing members.  Take  care  not  to  overdo  it. 


It  is  a  trick  of  the  devil's  to  entrap  good 
souls  by  inciting  them  to  do  too  much,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  able  to  do  anything. 
The  spirit  of  God,  on  the  contrary,  gently 
incites  them  to  do  the  good  they  are  equal 
to,  in  order  that  they  may  persevere  in  it  a 
long  time." 

The  visitation  to  Beauvais  was  memorable 
amongst  many.  Abelly,  the  first  historian  of 
St.  Vincent,  relates  that  the  Bishop  was  so 
delighted  with  the  spirit  and  results  of  the 
Confraternity  that  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  a  branch  of  it  in  every  parish  of  his  dio- 
cese. Louise  was  consequently  received  in 
every  town  and  village  of  the  diocese  with 
extraordinary  marks  of  respect  and  love.  At 
the  classes  of  religious  instruction  that  she 
held  for  women,  crowds  went  to  hear  her, 
like  those  that  gather  round  some  great 
preacher,  and  wonders  were  told  of  the  effect 
of  her  fervent,  unstudied  eloquence.  When 
she  was  leaving  the  town  of  Beauvais,  a  great 
crowd  accompanied  her  some  way  on  the 
road ;  at  a  certain  point,  the  coach  stood,  in 
order  that  she  might  bid  them  farewell ; 
when  it  moved  on,  the  wheel  went  over  the 
body  of  a  child ;  a  cry  of  horror  called 
Louise's  attention  to  the  accident,  and  told 
her  that  the  child  was  supposed  to  be  killed. 
She  sent  up  a  hurried  prayer,  and,  to  the 
amazement  of  all  the  spectators,  the  child 
stood  up,  perfectly  unharmed.  The  noise  of 
this  incident  spread  far  and  wide,  and,  coming 
upon  the  repute  of  holiness  and  charity  that 
Louise  already  enjoyed,  gained  for  her  the 
character  of  a  saint.  St.  Vincent,  hearing  of 
these  things,  grew  alarmed.  With  the  in- 
stinct of  a  love  pure  from  all  human  alloy,  he 
took  fright  for  the  humility  of  his  child,  and 
writes  to  her  in  anxiety :  "  Unite  yourself  in 
spirit  to  the  mockeries,  insults,  and  bad  treat- 
ment that  the  Son  of  God  suffered.  When 
you  are  esteemed  and  honored,  Mademoiselle, 
let  your  mind  be  as  lowly  and  humiliated  in 
these  honors  as  in  contempt ;  be  like  to  the 
bee  that  makes  honey  as  well  out  of  the  dew 
that  falls  upon  absynth,  as  out  of  that  which 
falls  upon  the  rose."  But  her  humility  was 
proof  against  all  trials,  and  she  returned  from 
this  journey,  which  had  been  a  sort  of  trium- 
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phant  progress,  as  simple  and  lowly,  as  much 
the  servant  of  the  poor  as  ever." 

Amongst  the  companions  who  shared  and 
lightened  the  labors  of  Louise  at  this  period, 
there  are  a  few  who  deserve  a  separate  men- 
tion as  being  especially  dear  to  both  her  and 
St.  Vincent.  Mademoiselle  Pollalion  was, 
like  herself,  a  widow, — young,  wealthy,  beau- 
tiful, endowed  with  remarkable  intellectual 
gifts,  and  with  a  certain  natural  courage 
which  was  peculiarly  valuable  to  Mile.  Legras, 
whose  childlike  timidity  often  stood  in  her 
way.  Mile.  Pollalion  had  made  a  brilliant 
figure  at  court  during  the  short  time  that  she 
frequented  that  worldly  centre,  and  had  left 
behind  her  there  such  a  reputation  for  sanctity 
as  to  be  accredited  with  working  miracles. 

Another  of  Louise's  helpmates  was  a  young 
shepherdess  named  Marguerite  Naseau.  The 
dream  of  this  ardent  young  soul  while  tend- 
ing her  father's  flocks  had  been  to  learn 
to  read  and  write,  so  that  she  might  teach 
other  poor  girls  to  do  so,  and  thus  help  them 
to  become  holy  by  enabling  them  to  read 
good  books.  The  simplicity  of  her  character, 
and  probably  also  the  lowliness  of  her  origin, 
endeared  Marguerite  specially  to  St.  Vincent, 
who  treated  the  little  shepherdess  with  a  sort 
of  fond,  fatherly  predilection.  Her  zeal  in  the 
service  of  the  suffering  poor  made  another 
sweet  and  potent  bond  between  them.  Oc- 
casions soon  presented  themselves  to  Mar- 
guerite for  carrying  this  service  to  the  point 
of  heroism. 

The  plague,  which  had  become  in  a  manner 
indigenous  to  the  soil  of  France,  broke  out 
with  sudden  violence  in  the  year  1631,  soon 
after  Louise's  return  from  the  memorable 
visitation  of  Beauvais.  The  worst  phase  of 
modern  epidemic  can  give  us  but  a  faint  idea 
of  what  this  fearful  scourge  was  in  those 
days.  When  we  read  of  it  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  times,  it  seems  incredible  that  any  were 
ever  left  in  the  stricken  country  to  tell  the 
tale  of  the  horrors  they  had  witnessed.  The 
ravages  of  the  plague,  and  its  consequences, 
were  so  appalling  as  hardly  to  be  realizable 
in  these  days  of  improved  sanitary  conditions- 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  sanitary 

recautions  of  the  most  elementary  kind  were 


absolutely  unknown ;  no  steps  were  taken  to 
preserve  the  public  health,  and  when  the 
pestilence  broke  out  it  flourished  unchecked. 
The  moment  the  dreaded  cry  rose,  "The 
plague  is  here!"  the  population  were  seized 
with  panic ;  the  tenderest  human  ties  and 
duties  were  forgotten,  every  sacred  bond  and 
affection  was  swallowed  up  in  the  one  animal 
ns  tinct  of  self-preservation ;  husbands  and 
wives  fled  from  each  other;  mothers  threw 
their  babies  into  the  street ;  the  dead  were 
left  unburied  in  deserted  houses,  poisoning 
the  air,  and  amassing  corruption  and  disease 
in  the  lane- ways  and  courts,  where  the  dead- 
cart  never  passed  with  its  ghastly  freight 
and  its  cry,  "  Bring  out  your  dead  ! " 

Everything  was  paralyzed  the  moment  the 
plague  arrived.  All  social  life  came  to  a  stand- 
still. Commerce  was  suspended  in  the  towns, 
agriculture  in  the  country.  The  harvest  was 
left  to  rot  in  the  fields ;  wolves  came  down 
and  devoured  the  putrefying  corpses,  and  in 
the  wake  of  pestilence  there  came  famine,  and 
a  new  train  of  miseries  fell  upon  the  despair- 
ing and  exasperated  population. 

(TO     BE    CONTINUED.) 


One  of  Many. 


A  LTHOUGH  the  hospitals,  orphan  asy- 
-TV  lums,  and  other  charitable  institutions, 
which  are  now  to  be  found  in  every  large 
city  of  the  United  States,  are  a  delight  to  the 
Catholic  beholder,  it  is  seldom  considered 
that  these  structures,  many  of  them  public 
ornaments  on  account  of  their  imposing  ap- 
pearance, are  for  the  most  part  entirely  the 
work  of  members  of  female  religious  orders. 
Where  the  money  comes  from  "  God  knoweth 
best";  still  our  wonder  at  seeing  such  grand 
achievements  is  lessened  when  we  remember 
that  the  Church  in  America  has  been  blessed 
with  many  a  Sister  Rosalie,  many  a  valiant 
woman,  whose  golden  deeds  are  best  known 
and  best  appreciated  in  the  other  world. 

One  of  these  silent  workers  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard  was  the  late  Sister  Walburga,  of 
Chicago,  who  has  left  behind  her  in  that  city 
monuments  worthy  of  a  queen.  Charity — the 
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love  of  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  the  abandoned, 
was  a  passion  with  her ;  and  in  every  sor- 
rowing or  suffering  human  being  she  saw 
Him  whom  she  loved  to  serve.  Her  special 
fitness  for  the  work  in  which  she  was  destined 
to  be  so  successful  was  discovered  when  a 
postulant  at  St.  Joseph's,  Emmittsburg,  Md., 
and  soon  the  blue-eyed  Bavarian  maiden 
was  regarded  by  her  associates,  patients,  and 
physicians  as  an  ideal  nurse. 

But  there  was  one  disease  for  which  Sister 
Walburga  had  an  absolute  dread ;  cholera, 
typhus,  diphtheria  had  no  terrors  for  her,  but 
from  small-pox  she  shrank  with  unaccount- 
able loathing.  Heroic  soul  that  she  was,  she 
labored  hard  to  overcome  her  repugnance  for 
this  malady,  and  we  have  heard  that  one  of 
the  last  acts  of  her  long  and  devoted  life  was 
to  win  back  to  health,  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  trying,  a  patient  afflicted  with  the 
most  malignant  form  of  the  dreaded  disease. 

After  serving  in  the  old  St.  Louis  Hospital 
long  enough  to  be  entitled  to  rest  and  change 
of  employment,  Sister  Walburga  undertook 
the  founding  of  a  much  needed  hospital  in 
Chicago.  There  were  only  a  few  dollars  to 
begin  with,  but  she  and  her  little  band  were 
rich  in  a  burning  love  for  God's  poor  and  suf- 
fering ones,  and  not  many  weeks  had  passed 
before  a  hospital  was  established,  where 
thousands  of  afflicted  mortals  found  a  wel- 
come and  a  home. 

The  winter  following  the  great  fire,  which 
destroyed  the  city  of  Chicago,  was  one  of 
much  suffering  among  the  poor.  The  ill 
constructed  houses,  many  of  them  little  better 
than  sheds,  afforded  insufficient  protection 
from  the  intense  cold,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  was  much  sickness.  Although  the 
building  which  the  Sisters  had  provided  was 
crowded  with  patients,  their  services  were  in 
demand  on  all  sides.  Sister  Walburga  was 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  worked  wonders. 

What  the  Sisters  endured  during  that  long 
and  severe  winter  is  almost  incredible.  Half 
after  three  o'clock  on  Monday  mornings 
found  them  thawing  frozen  pumps  or  melting 
snow  to  begin  the  week's  washing  in  a  room 
from  which  the  icicles  rarely  disappeared. 


There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the  laundry- 
room  was  also  of  necessity  the  kitchen. 
After  a  hasty  dinner,  the  visits  to  outside 
patients  and  the  hospital  barracks  began. 
Sister  Walburga  seemed  to  be  everywhere, 
and  everywhere  lent  a  helping  hand.  Her 
presence  was  consolation  and  encouragement ; 
she  inspired  all  around  her  with  her  own 
zeal  and  contempt  of  danger. 

As  soon  as  the  temporary  buildings  and 
hospital  barracks,  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  Relief  and  Aid  Society  for  the  destitute 
and  sick,  were  closed,  Sister  Walburga  de- 
voted herself  to  the  work  of  the  new  hospital, 
which  by  incredible  exertion  was  finally 
completed,  and  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  fosterfather  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
There  for  nine  years  longer  she  continued 
to  comfort  the  afflicted  and  console  the  dying, 
in  spite  of  a  malady  which  made  her  own 
life  a  prolonged  torture. 

The  last  work  of  Sister  Walburga,  and 
probably  the  one  dearest  to  her  maternal 
heart,  was  the  establishment  of  a  home  for 
foundlings  and  orphans.  Although  she  did 
not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  this  asylum, 
her  example  and  prayers  have  made  it  easy 
for  those  who  continue  her  labors  and  share 
so  largely  in  her  all-embracing  charity. 

No  monument  marks  the  spot  where  the 
remains  of  Sister  Walburga  await  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Resurrection,  but  the  lips  of  Christ 
have  spoken  her  eulogy :  "  As  long  as  you 
did  it  to  one  of  these  My  least  brethren,  you 
did  it  to  Me." 


Catholic  Notes. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  our  Holy 
Father  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  honor  of  the  Centenary 
of  the  Month  of  Mary,  has  been  pleased  to  grant 
special  indulgences  to  those  dioceses  which,  dur- 
ing May,  shall  celebrate  a  tridnnm  in  honor  of  the 
event.  As  the  rescript  reads,  "All  the  faithful,  after 
having  complied  with  the  usual  conditions,  /'.  e., 
a  good  confession  and  Communion,  \:\o  shall 
visit  the  church,  and  there  pray  for  the  intention  of 
the  Holy  Father,  may  gain  a  plenary  indulgence, 
applicable  to  the  souls  in  purgatory."  Again, 
any  one  who,  with  a  contrite  heart,  visits  the 
church  during  these  three  days,  and  prays  therein, 
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may,  once  each  day,  gain  an  indulgence  of  seven 
years,  also  applicable  to  the  souls  in  purgatory. 


A  letter  lately  received  from  a  prominent  Cath- 
olic lady  in  Europe  makes  mention  of  a  recent 
miraculous  cure  at  Lourdes,  the  subject  of  which 

is  a  young  girl  from  this  country  (Miss  A ), 

who  for  a  long  time  had  been  afflicted  with  partial 
paralysis,  which  deprived  her  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. She  so  longed  to  go  to  Lourdes  that  her 
travelling  companion,  although  a  Protestant, 
kindly  arranged  tor  the  journey.  The  invalid  had 
not  been  there  long  when  her  friend  received  a 
touching  letter  from  her — she  had  not  been  able 
to  write  for  three  years — announcing  that  she  had 
recovered  her  sight  and  hearing,  and  was  able  to 
walk.  The  event  has  greatly  impressed  all  the 
young  lady's  friends,  particularly  her  Protestant 
companion.  The  lady  from  whose  letter  we  first 
learned  of  the  cure  declares  that  she  had  seen  the 
young  girl  as  a  helpless  paralytic,  blind  and  deaf; 
and  that  she  is  now  able  to  walk  a  long  distance, 
and-  appears  perfectly  well.  Her  lively  hope  of 
a  cure  through  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  has  given  place  to  no  less  ardent  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  for  so  great  a  favor. 


We  regret  that  our  translation  of  the  beautiful 
chapter  from  the  Abbe  Moigno's  latest  and  most 
celebrated  work,  "Les  Splendeurs  de  la  Foi," 
which  we  gave  to  our  readers  in  a  preceding  num- 
ber, should  have  been  marred  by  any  errors,  how- 
ever slight  and  easily  corrected  they  may  have 
been.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  two  such 
mistakes,  which  we  desire  even  at  this  late  date 
to  correct,  (ist.)  We  spoke  of  "the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Venice,"  whereas  it  should  read 
Vienna.  (2d.)  The  Apparition  of  Pontmain — we 
are  informed  by  a  respected  reader — occurred  on 
the  i  yth  of  January,  not  February,  as  we  had  it. 
For  this  mistake  we  are  not  altogether  responsible, 
as  we  followed  the  text  of  our  illustrious  author. 
We  make  these  little  corrections  the  more  gladly, 
were  it  only  to  give  evidence  of  the  interest  with 
which  this  splendid  testimonial  to  the  honor  of  the 
ever  Blessed  Mother  of  God  has  been  received 
by  our  readers. 

Among  the  art-treasures  preserved  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  some  of  which— notably 
an  original  painting  (a  Crucifixion)  by  Van  Dyke 
—are  of  inestimable  value,  and  would  well  repay 
a  visit  to  Notre  Dame,  are  an  original  sketch 
by  Correggio  for  a  picture  he  painted  in  the 


Vatican  representing  the  Resurrection  of  Our 
Lord  ;  studies  by  Domenichino  (St.  Teresa  in 
Ecstasy),  Andrea  Sacchi  (St.  Clara,  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  her  hands,  repelling  the 
barbarians  from  her  convent),  Elizabetta  Sirani 
(the  Penance  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene),  and  Ru- 
bens (St.  Agnes,  with  two  angels  holding  a  wreath 
above  her  head).  Also  an  allegorical  drawing,  by 
Paul  Veronese,  representing  June,  the  Sun,  Rain, 
etc. ;  a  chiaro-oscuro  sketch  of  Juno  with  attend- 
ants, conversing  with  a  shepherd,  by  Gio  Battista 
Tiepolo ;  a  pen  and  ink  illustration  from  the 
3d  canto  of  Dante's  Inferno,  by  the  celebrated 
English  sculptor  Flaxsman.  These  precious  souve- 
nirs of  the  masters  were  secured  by  Prof.  Gregori 
during  his  residence  in  Rome  and  Bologna. 
Several  drawings  and  studies  by  himself  are  also 
deserving  of  mention  ;  they  include  a  portrait  of 
Overbeck,  drawn  from  a  sitting  given  in  1863; 
a  miniature  portrait  in  water-colors  of  Domen- 
ichino, painted  from  an  original  likeness  at  Grota 
Feratta ;  a  fine  pencil  drawing  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
from  the  original  portrait  at  Rome;  a  pencil 
likeness  of  Cardinal  Barnabo,  etc. ,  etc. 


It  is  stated  that  there  are  now  166,000  orphans 
under  the  shelter  and  protection  of  Don  Bosco. 
From  the  ranks  of  the  destitute  fatherless  and 
motherless,  whom  he  has  succored  during  long 
years  past,  he  has  given  6,000  priests  and  religious 
to  the  Church. 

Referring  on  a  recent  occasion  to  his  Apostolic 
Delegation  of  Benevento,  the  Holy  Father  stated 
that  the  memory  of  the  saintly  Pontiff  Benedict 
XIII  was,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
still  held  there  in  high  veneration,  because  of  the 
noble  works  of  charity  and  of  munificence  per- 
formed by  him  during  his  prolonged  episcopate 
in  that  diocese.  Premising  that  Benevento,  in 
common  with  all  that  region,  was  frequently  vis- 
ited by  earthquakes,  he  related  that  once  a  shock 
crumbling  the  room  where  fhe  Bishop  then  was, 
he  forthwith  implored  the  aid  of  his  beloved 
patron,  St.  Philip  Neri,  whereupon  that  Saint  ap- 
peared to  him  and  saved  him.  When  he  became 
Pope  Benedict  XIII,  desirous  once  more  to  re- 
visit, ere  death,  his  dear  Benevento,  he  repaired 
thither  in  1728.  Reaching  a  commanding  emi- 
nence overlooking  that  city,  he  ordered  the  cor- 
tege to  halt,  descended  from  his  carriage,  as  did 
the  entire  suite,  and,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  he 
prayed  most  fervently  for  half  an  hour;  then  rising, 
he  solemnly  blessed  the  city,  declaring  to  have 
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entreated  of  Almighty  God  to  free  forever  Bene- 
vento  from  the  scourge  of  earthquake,  which  has 
been  the  case  to  the  present  time.  Leo  XIII  added 
that  once,  as  he  himself  was  returning  from  Naples 
to  Benevento,  he  was  forced  to  allow  the  horses 
to  rest  a  night  at  Arienzo,  a  town  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  latter  city ;  whilst  there  they  ex- 
perienced a  severe  shock  of  earthquake,  which 
terrified  the  surrounding  country.  Reaching  Ben- 
evento the  day  following,  their  first  question  was 
if  the  earthquake  had  been  felt  there  also,  but 
were  assured  that  no  one  in  the  city  had  experi- 
enced anything  of  the  shock  which  had  so  violently 
rocked  the  entire  vicinity. 


The  London  Tablet  repeats  an  amusing  tale,  at 
the  exj)ense  of  M.  Paul  Bert,  which  is  going  the 
round  of  the  foreign  papers.  It  seems  that  that 
notorious  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the  Church 
was  lately  dining  at  the  table  of  a  Catholic 
family  near  Lourdes.  The  ex-Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  had  the  bad  taste  to  seek  to  amuse  the 
company  by  various  jocose  remarks  in  derision  of 
Lourdes  and  its  devotions.  Among  other  things 
he  declared  that  he  himself  had  visited  Lourdes, 
and  had  actually  experienced  a  miracle  in  his 
own  person — a  miracle  a  la  renverse ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  had  gone  to  the  Grotto  thoroughly  well 
and  hearty,  and  had  come  away  very  unwell.  M. 
Bert  remarked  that  his  joke  was  received  in  silence 
by  the  company,  and  the  hostess  immediately 
said  :  "  From  a  person  who  enjoys  our  hospitality 
I  should  have  expected  that  he  would  not  forget 
the  rules  of  propriety  so  far  as  to  make  a  mockery 
of  the  religious  convictions  of  his  host. "  There- 
upon the  lady  and  her  daughters  rose  and  left 
the  table.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
ex-Minister  felt  himself  obliged  to  follow  their 
example,  and  lost  no  time  in  escaping  from  the 
house,  after  having  in  vain  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  make  his  farewell  to  his  hostess. 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ker- 
nan,  for  many  years  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church, 
Port  Richmond,  Pa. ;  of  the  Rev.  John  O'Rourke, 
a  worthy  young  priest,  formerly  rector  of  Saint 
Stephen's  Church,  Port  Carbon,  Pa. ;  and  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Pardow,  a  zealous  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  late  chaplain  at  Blackwell's  Island. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


We  are  in  receipt  of  further  contributions  for 
Father  Pye's  floating  chapel,  as  follows:  K.  M.  B., 
$5,  "in  the  sweet  name  of  Mary"  ;  Mrs.  J.  M. 


Frederick,  $  i ;  Mrs.  Foudy,  $  i ;  Mary  Foudy,  $  i ; 
A  Convert,  $5.75  ;  A  Subscriber  of  THE  "AvE 
MARIA,"  Covington,  Va.,  $i ;  A  Friend,  "in 
honor  of  our  dear  Mother,"  $2 ;  Mrs.  Anne 
Hanlon,  $i ;  A.  McDonald,  $\  ;  Anne  Ulbricht, 
i$',  a  reader  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  $i ;  $5  from 
Philadelphia  ;  A  Child  of  Mary,  $20 


New  Publications. 


THE  WORKS  OF  ORESTES  A  BROWNSON.  Col- 
lected and  Arranged  by  Henry  F.  Hrownson. 
Volume  VIII.  Containing  the  Fourth  Part  of  the 
Writings  in  Defence  of  the  Church.  Detroit : 
Thornclyke  Nourse,  Publisher.  1884. 
This  new  volume  of  Dr  Brownson's  Works  is 
very  appropriate  reading  for  the  Month  of  Mary. 
It  contains  twenty-five  articles  on  different  points 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  comprising  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints  (with  a  special  arti- 
cle on  the  Moral  and  Social  Influence  of  Devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin),  the  Incarnation,  Religious 
Orders,  Transubstantiation,  and  the  Authority  of 
the  Church.  A  number  of  these  articles  originally 
appeared  in  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  and  we  have 
the  writer's  word  for  it  that  they  were  the  most 
carefully  written  of  any  he  had  ever  published. 
The  name  of  Dr.  Brownson  alone  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  a  vein  of  deep  and  original  thought, 
which  commands  the  respect  and  excites  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader,  whatever  be  his  religious  con- 
victions or  non -convictions.  As  Catholics  we  have 
reason  to  thank  the  patience  and  industry  of  the 
editor,  displayed  in  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  his  venerable  father's  works.  We  regard 
the  present  edition  as  necessary  to  complete  every 
Catholic  library.  It  is  issued  in  neat  but  inexpen- 
sive form,  such  as  is  desirable  in  a  work  which 
needs  no  adventitious  attractions  to  enhance  its 
solid  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  volumes 
will  not  be  forgotten  in  selecting  premiums  for 
higher  classes  in  colleges  and  schools.  What  more 
appropriate  or  useful  books  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature?  Dr.  Brownson's 
writings  have  a  special  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  this  country,  and  are  a  treasure  house 
to  which  American  Catholics  should  love  to  refer. 

PILGRIMS  AND  SHRINES.     By  Eliza  Allen  Starr. 
In  Two  Volumes.     Chicago :  Union  Catholic  Pub- 
lishing Co.    Price,  plain  copies,  $5  ;  fair  copies,  $6. 
A  book  of  recent  travel  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, with  special  reference  to  scenes  most  dear 
to  Catholic  hearts,  and  breathing*  the  spirit  of 
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unfeigned  piety  which  characterizes  all  the  works 
of  our  valued  friend,  Miss  Starr.  The  profuse 
illustrations  are  etchings  from  the  skilled  and 
tasteful  hand  of  the  authoress  herself,  and  in  se- 
lecting their  subjects  she  has  gone  out  of  the  path 
of  the  ordinary  tourist,  and  given  us  the  pictu- 
resque little  nooks  and  churches  that  are  not  to  be 
found  in  every  print-shop.  Even  those  who  have 
themselves  travelled  extensively  in  Italy  would  be 
likely  to  find  in  this  book  interesting  scenes  that 
had  altogether  escaped  the  attention  which  they 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  given,  had  they  had 
such  an  efficient  guide  as  Miss  Starr  to  direct  them 
in  their  researches.  The  opening  pages  of  the 
narrative  give  details  of  the  shipwreck  which  the 
authoress  suffered,  and  to  many  readers  this  de- 
scription will  perhaps  be  the  most  entertaining  of 
the  two  volumes;  it  is  certainly  most  graceful  and 
graphic.  Much  animation  is  imparted  to  the 
style  of  the  work  by  excerpts  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  interesting  companions  on  the  subject  of 
the  shrines  visited.  But  we  will  leave  the  feast 
untouched  for  the  appreciation  of  those  privileged 
to  partake  of  it.  To  the  readers  of  THE  "AvE 
MARIA"  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  "Pilgrims 
and  Shrines"  will  not  be  new;  but  we  feel  sure 
they  will  be  pleased  to  see  so  many  favorite 
sketches  of  travel  collected  in  permanent  form, 
and  so  profusely  illustrated  as  to  possess  new  in- 
terest and  attraction.  The  typography  and  bind- 
ing of  the  work  are  highly  creditable  to  the  skill 
of  the  publishers  and  the  taste  of  the  authoress. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Miss  Starr's  handsome 
volumes  without  remarking  that,  as  such  books 
meet  a  want  in  our  Catholic  literature,  they  should 
receive  a  generous  patronage.  True,  the  price  of 
works  like  these  is  against  them,  but  there  are  so 
many  ways  in  which  they  can  be  utilized,  so  many 
libraries  and  heads  of  families  that  could  and 
ought  to  purchase  them.  -We  know  that  a  genu- 
ine love  exists  in  thousands  of  Catholic  hearts  for 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  where  it  has 
no  place  it  can  be  inspired.  Why  not  use  such 
excellent  and  elegant  books  for  gifts,  premiums, 
etc.,  and  forever  silence  the  charge  of  indifference 
to  Catholic  literature  ?  A  love  of  good  reading 
is  among  the  blessings,  and  a  few  good  books  the 
reward  of  merit,  we  should  delight  to  see  every 
child  of  our  schools  bear  away. 


Personal. 

ANXIOUS— T^iere  is  no  obligation  to  break  off  the  en- 
gagement ;  the  sacrifice  may  be  made  in  another  way. 


youth's  Department 


The  "Ave  Maria." 


BY    MARGARET    E.   JORDAN. 

7T  HERE'S  a  little  blue-robed  messenger 
^   We  greet  with  glad  delight ; 
It  comes  to  us  from  Notre  Dame 
Upon  Our  Lady's  night. 

Coming  always  how  silently ! 

Exhaling  everywhere 
The  perfume  of  celestial  flowers 

Of  peace  and  love  and  prayer. 

It  bears  the  news  of  every  land, 

And  cheers  us  many  a  day 
With  pure,  sweet  song,  and  stories  quaint, 

Told  in  a  charming  way, — 

Our  Virgin  Mother's  praise  repeats; 

And  oft  with  holy  art 
Portrays  the  wondrous  power  and  love 

Of  Jesus'  Sacred  Heart. 

And  oh !  -this  little  messenger 

That  Mary's  color  wears, 
From  Pontiff  hands  to  Christian  hearts 

A  special  blessing  bears. 

And  day  by  day  at  Notre  Dame 

(O  boon  we  dearly  prize ! ) 
The  Spotless  Victim  is  upraised 

In  the  Holy  Sacrifice, 

For  every  heart  the  wide  world  o'er 
That  greets,  with  glad  delight, 

The  little  blue- robed  messenger 
Coming  on  Lady-Night. 


A  Miracle  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 


N  a  charming  Life  of  St.  Philip 
Neri,  written  in  Italian  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of 
Capua,  formerly  Superior  of 
the  Oratory  of  Naples,  and  admi- 
rably  translated  by  Father  Pope, 
another  affectionate  son  of  St.  Philip, 
a  charming  story  is  related  which 
we  have  been  reserving  for  this  number  of 
THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  as  the  Feast  of  the  Saint 
is  celebrated  on  the  26th  inst. 


The  Ave  Maria. 
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St.  Philip  Ncri  was  the  Apostle  of  Rome 
and  the  founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  to  which  Cardinal  Newman,  Father 
Faber,  and  many  other  learned  and  holy  men, 
have  been  attracted  in  our  day.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1 5 1 5 — the  same  which  marks  the 
birth  of  St.  Teresa — and  died  in  1595,  after  a 
life  of  extraordinary  virtue,  illustrated  by 
many  miracles.  He  was  attended  in  his  last 
moments  by  his  faithful  disciple,  Caesar  Baro- 
nius,  the  famous  church  historian. 

St.  Philip  was  a  great  lover  of  children, 
and  he  never  seemed  more  happy  than  when 
in  their  company.  Among  his  young  friends 
was  Paolo  Massimo,  whose  family  is  distin- 
guished even  in  Rome,  not  only  for  its  illus- 
trious descent,  but  for  its  many  virtues : 

"On  the  loth  of  January,  1583,  when  Paolo 
was  about  fourteen  years  old,  he  fell  sick  of 
a  fever  which  lasted  for  sixty-five  days  with- 
out intermission,  so  that  he  was  brought  to 
the  threshold  of  death.  St.  Philip  went  to 
see  him  every  day,  for  he  loved  him  tenderly, 
and  many  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  vis- 
ited him  frequently,  marvelling  that  a  boy  so 
young  could  endure  with  such  patience  an 
illness  so  long  and  so  painful. 

"St.  Philip  knew  well,  by  a  supernatural 
light,  that  Paolo  would  die;  and  he  was  glad 
and  grateful  to  see  him  in  such  holy  disposi- 
tions, and  gave  directions  that  he  was  to  be 
sent  for  when  the  end  drew  near.  On  the 
1 6th  of  March  the  poor  boy  was  so  very 
much  worse  that  his  father,  Fabrizio,  sent  off 
in  great  haste  a  servant  called  Francesca  to 
tell  Philip  that  if  he  wished  to  see  his  be- 
loved Paolo  alive  he  must  come  at  once,  for 
that  he  was  now  at  the  point  of  death.  When 
Francesca  reached  S.  Girolamo,  where  the 
Saint  lived,  she  found  that  he  was  saying 
Mass.  She  therefore  left  a  message  for  him, 
and  returned  to  the  dying  Paolo. 

"  Meanwhile  death  was  hastening  on.  Fa- 
ther Camillo,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  was 
sent  for,  gave  the  dying  boy  Extreme  Unc- 
tion, and  made  the  commendation  of  his  soul 
to  God,  watched  his  death,  and  then,  when 
all  was  over,  took  his  leave.  The  sorrowing 
father  closed  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  son,  and 
Francesca  was  preparing  for  the  burial.  Just 


hnlf  an  hour  after  Paolo's  death,  St.  Philip 
arrived ;  Fabrizio  went  down  to  the  door  to 
meet  him,  and  said  with  tears, '  Paolo  is  dead ! ' 
Philip  then  asked,  '  Why  did  you  not  send 
for  me?" 

"'We  did  send,  Father,'  replied  Fabrizio, 
'but  unfortunately  you  were  saying  Mass 
at  the  time.' 

"Then  the  Saint  entered  mournfully  into 
the  room  wherein  lay  the  body  of  Paolo,  and 
threw  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  pray- 
ing with  great  fervor,  while  his  heart  beat 
with  unwonted  vehemence  and  his  whole 
body  trembled.  He  then  arose,  took  some 
holy  water,  sprinkled  it  on  the  face  of  the  boy 
he  had  loved,  and  put  a  little  of  it  into  his 
mouth.  And  then  he  breathed  upon  the  face, 
laid  his  hand  on  the  forehead,  and  called  to 
him  with  a  loud,  clear  voice,  'Paolo,  Paolo!' 
The  boy  opened  his  eyes  as  if  he  had  been 
roused  from  sleep,  answered,  '  Father ! '  and 
immediately  added,  '  I  had  forgotten  a  sin, 
and  should  like  to  go  to  confession.'  Saint 
Philip  thereupon  sent  away  those  who  were 
gathered  round  the  bed,  and  putting  a  cruci- 
fix into  Paolo's  hands,  heard  his  confession. 
He  then  called  all  back  into  the  room,  and 
began  to  talk  with  Paolo  about  his  mother, 
who  was  with  God,  and  about  his  sister,  a 
nun  in  the  Tor  di  Specchi,  who  had  died  two 
months  before,  and  whom  Paolo  had  ten- 
derly loved.  The  conversation  lasted  about 
half  an  hour,  and  the  boy  answered  every- 
thing with  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  as  if  he 
had  been  in  perfect  health.  The  color  had 
come  back  to  his  wasted  face,  and  it  seemed 
to  those  present  as  if  there  was  now  nothing 
the  matter  with  him.  At  length  St.  Philip 
asked  him,  'Do  you  die  willingly?'  and 
Paolo  answered,  'Yes.'  St.  Philip  a  second 
time  asked  him  the  same  question,  and  Paolo 
answered  again  with  great  decision  that  he 
died  most  willingly,  especially  because  he 
was  going  to  see  his  mother  and  his  sister  in 
Paradise.  Then  the  Saint  blessed  him,  and 
said:  'Go  then,  and  be  thou  blessed;  and 
pray  to  God  for  me ! '  And  with  a  placid 
countenance,  and  without  the  least  move- 
ment, Paolo  breathed  out  his  soul  in  Saint 
Philip's  arms. 
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"  There  were  present  at  this  scene  Fabrizio 
Massimo,  with  two  of  his  daughters,  who 
were  afterwards  nuns  in  S.  Maria ;  Violante 
Santa  Croce,  his  second  wife ;  Francesca,  the 
servant,  and  several  others.  It  was  to  them 
all  an  impenetrable  mystery  that  within  an 
hour  Paolo  should  have  died,  and  been  raised 
from  death,  and  then  have  died  again. 

"After  St.  Philip  Neri's  death,  the  room 
in  which  Paolo  was  raised  from  death  was 
changed  into  a  chapel,  enriched  with  costly 
marbles,  and  with  many  relics  of  the  Saint. 
And  this  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Massimo, 
which  is  still  called  Palazzo  del  Miracoto  (the 
palace  of  the  miracle)  is  visited  year  by  year 
by  both  Romans  and  strangers  with  great 
reverence,  especially  since  it  was  declared  by 
Pope  Gregory  XVI,  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1838,  to  be  a  public  chapel. 

"Nearly  three  centuries  have  passed  away 
since  that  wonderful  i6th  of  March,  1 583,  and 
its  memory  is  still  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Rome,  who  flock  in  crowds  to  the 
solemn  feast  which  is  celebrated  on  that  day 
in  the  Church  of  the  Palazzo  Massimo.  And 
now,  by  grant  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  they  have  a 
proper  Mass  of  the  day,  every  part  of  which 
carries  back  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the 
great  miracle  wrought  by  God  three  centuries 
ago  through  His  servant  Philip.  Neither 
space  nor  time  can  divide  the  generations  of 
the  faithful  in  the  Church  of  God;  as  we 
kneel  in  that  chapel  we  assist  with  faith  and 
gratitude  at  that  ever-memorable  miracle,  the 
awakening  of  Paolo  Massimo  from  the  slum- 
ber of  death  at  St.  Philip's  call." 


The  Hermit  and  His  Baskets. 


It  is  related  in  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  that  a  certain  hermit  once  said  to 
his  superior:  "Father, what  is  the  use  of  my 
going  to  hear  sermons?  No  matter  how  at- 
tentively I  listen  to  the  words  of  the  preacher, 
I  can  never  keep  in  mind  what  was  spoken 
about!" 

"What  are  these  things  you  are  carrying 
in  your  hands?"  answered  the  superior,  not 
seeming  to  notice  the  complaint. 


"  Baskets,  Father." 

"Take  one  of  them,  and  bring  me  some 
water  in  it  from  the  river  down  there." 

The  hermit  looked  with  surprise  into  the 
Father's  face  to  see  if  he  had  understood  him 
rightly,  for  he  knew  very  well  that  he  could 
not  carry  water  in  a  basket ;  but  seeing  that 
he  appeared  to  be  in  earnest,  and  thinking 
that  he  must  have  some  good  reason  for 
giving  him  so  strange  an  order,  he  obeyed, 
and  went  at  once  with  the  .basket  to  the 
river. 

He  dipped  it  into  the  water,  and,  drawing 
it  out  quickly,  ran  in  haste  to  his  superior,, 
but  long  before  he  reached  him  the  water  had' 
all  run. out. 

The  Father  told  him  to  go  again  a  second 
and  a  third  time.     But  the   result  was,  of" 
course,  the  same :  the  basket  was  always  quite 
empty  before  the  hermit  could  reach  the  place 
where  his  superior  stood. 

When  this  was  done  the  third  time,  the 
Father  told  the  hermit  to  place  the  basket  at 
the  side  of  the  other  one,  and  then  asked  him 
if  he  saw  any  change  in  its  appearance,  or 
any  difference  between  the  two  baskets. 

"  The  only  difference  I  can  see, "  he  replied,. 
"is  that  the  one  I  put  into  the  water  looks 
much  cleaner  than  it  did  before,  and  much 
brighter  than  the  other." 

"Ah,"  replied  the  Father,  "that  is  just  the 
difference;   and  so  it  is  with  your  soul.     Al- 
though the  basket  could  not  contain  the  water, 
on  account  of  its  many  openings,  still  it  be- 
came cleaner  and  brighter  every  time  it  was 
dipped  into  the  river;  so  your  soul,  although 
it  seems  not  to  retain  the  Word  of  God,  yet,, 
derives  much  profit  from  hearing  it:    for  it 
inspires  you  for  the  moment  with  a  hatred  of 
sin  and  a  love  of  virtue,  which  in  itself  is 
a  great  grace.     Continue,  therefore,  to  hear 
sermons  as  often  as  you  can,  for  you  will 
always  learn  something  which  perhaps  you 
did  not  know  before,  or  be  reminded  of  some- 
thing which  you  may  have  forgotten." 


FATHER  BURKE'S  last  aspiration  at  the 
moment  of  death  was,  "Help  of  Christians,, 
pray  for  us!" 


Til  K 
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A  May  Fern. 


BY    ELIZA   ALLEN    STARR. 

EE,  see,  a  crosier!  "    and  she  clapped  her 

hands 

With  all  a  girl's  delight.     But  now  she  stands 
Silent,  abstracted  :   in  her  eyes  the  look 
Of  one  who  holds  the  cypher  of  a  tome 
Writ  o'er  with  symbols.  "  Yes,  a  shepherd's  crook ; 
But  soon  the  frond  will  open  and  become 
A  palm,  such  as  the  martyrs  won  through  blood/ 
Or  fiery  torment,  or  the  wild  sea's  flood 
With  anchor  at  the  neck  in  sight  of  shore  ; 
When  every  Bishop  in  his  crosier  bore 
A  folded  palm  branch."   In  her  eyes  stand  tears 
That  brim  the  fountain's  edge  but  do  not  fall — 
Some  thought  o'ermastering  them;  and  still  her 

tall, 

Lithe  figure  growing  statelier  than  before — 
"Those  were  grand  ages;  ours,  how  dwarfed  by 

fears!" 
MAY  15.  1884. 


Pentecost,  or  Rosy  Easter. 


|HE  mysterious  word  Pentecost  signi- 
fies in  the  Greek  tongue  Qirinqua- 
gesima,  because  it  is  the  fiftieth  day 
after  the  Feast  of  the  Unleavened  Bread, — a 
feast  kept  in  holy  observance  by  the  Jews, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  also  called 
Festum  Hebdomadum  (feast  of  the  weeks) ; 
Festunt  messis  (of  the  early  harvest) ;  Festum 
priniitiarum  (of  the  first  fruits),  because  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  custom — also  established  by 
Moses — of  offering  to  the  Lord  stalks  of  the 


early  wheat,  still  green  in  the  ears.  This  is 
a  beautiful  custom,  still  kept  in  goodly  ob- 
servance in  many  of  the  rural  districts  of  Italy. 
This  symbol  is  regarded  by  the  holy  Fathers 
as  having  been  realized  in  the  Cenaculum, 
where  Peter  for  the  first  time  offered  up  to 
God  the  Immaculate  Lamb  Itself — Him  who 
said,  "  Do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  Me." 

The  early  Christians  called  by  the  name  of 
Pentecost  all  the  time  intervening  between 
Easter  Sunday  and  this  great  day,  which 
they  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp.  It  was 
one  prolonged  feast.  In  this  sense  must  we 
understand  Tertullian,  when  he  wrote  that 
the  feasts  of  Pentecost  were  more  numerous 
than  all  the  other  feasts  of  the  Gentiles 
throughout  the  year.  Not  that  the  Christians 
suspended  labor  on  these  days,  but  because 
they  practised  many  devotions,  visited  the 
churches  frequently,  and  received  the  Blessed 
Eucharist.  They  did  not  fast,  and  prayed 
standing.  Hence  these  fifty  days  were  also 
called  dies  remissionis  (the  days  of  remission). 
The  Maronite  Catholics  eat  meat  on  every 
day  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  as  a  sign 
of  joy.  The  Greek  Catholics,  for  the  same 
reason,  use  meat  for  eight  days  after  Easter, 
though  their  abstinence  is,  in  general,  far 
more  rigorous  and  extended  than  that  of  the 
Latin  Church. 

No  need  to  tell  the  reader  here  why  the 
Church  celebrates  this  day.  I^et  him  read  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Therein  is  described  a  stupendous  miracle. 
Twelve  men  and  one  woman  ;  they  unlearned, 
weak,  wavering,  and  trembling  "  for  fear  of  the 
Jews";  this  one  fearless  because  full  of  faith. 
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yet  sorrowful  with  a  mother's  own  sorrow. 
Think  of  these  men  who,  fifty-three  days  be- 
fore, fled  like  miserable  cravens  when  their 
Master  was  apprehended,  now  rushing  out 
into  the  open  day,  and  boldly  proclaiming 
that  He  whom  the  Jews  crucified,  and  whom 
they  had  seen  die  in  the  sheer  helplessness 
of  a  mortal,  was  Christ,  "whom  God  hath 
raised  up,  having  loosed  the  sorrows  of  hell, 
as  it  was  impossible  that  He  should  be  holden 
by  it."  That  an  illiterate  man — such  as  was 
Peter — should  herald  forth  so  great  a  mystery 
as  that  of  Redemption,  was  a  miracle.  That 
he  should  do  it  boldly,  was  a  miracle.  And 
equally  ineffable  was  the  prodigy  that  "  Par- 
thians  and  Medes  and  Elamites,  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Mesopotamia,  Judea  and  Cappadocia, 
Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphilia, 
Egypt  and  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Cyrene 
and  strangers  of  Rome  ;  Jews  also,  and  prose- 
lytes, Cretes  and  Arabians,"  should  under- 
stand these  men  in  their  several  tongues. 
No  wonder  "others  mocking  said:  these  men 
are  full  of  new  wine." 

The  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to 
whom  every  little  particular  connected  with 
Christ  and  the  early  promulgation  of  His 
Gospel  was  a  subject  of  loving  speculative 
research,  have  tried  to  determine  how  many 
were  the  tongues  spoken  by  the  Apostles — 
or,  in  which  they  were  understood — on  that 
Pentecost  Sunday.  St.  Clement  the  Alexan- 
drine held  that  they  spoke  in  seventy- five 
different  languages ;  for  that  was  the  number 
of  the  descendants  of  Jacob  who  passed  down 
into  Egypt.  St.  Augustine  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  number  was  seventy-two,  for  the 
reason  that  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
whose  tongue  God  confounded  "that  they 
might  not  understand  one  another's  speech," 
numbered  seventy  two.  St.  Epiphanius  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  Baronius  says  they 
spoke  in  all  languages, — a  fact  attested  by  the 
subsequent  preaching  of  the  Gospel  all  over 
the  world,  as  then  known. 

Some  of  the  usages  of  old  observed  in  the 
celebration  of  this  feast  are  beautiful.  In  some 
churches  thrilling  blasts  of  trumpets  accom- 
panied the  singing  of  the  Veni  Creator  Spiritus, 
to  denote  that  "sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a 


mighty  wind  which  filled  the  whole  house 
where  they  [the  Apostles]  were  sitting."  In 
other  churches,  during  the  singing  of  the  same 
hymn,  fiery  flames  were  made  to  descend  from 
the  roof  of  the  church  into  the  sanctuary.  To 
speak  of  the  celebration  in  Rome,  the  station 
is  in  St.  Peter's,  where  Solemn  High  Mass  is 
sung  con  cappella,  that  is,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Papal  choir,  which  is  a  distinct  body  from 
that  of  the  Basilica.  A  Cardinal  Bishop  offi- 
ciates, and  the  sermon  is  preached  in  some  for- 
eign tongue  by  a  student  of  the  Propaganda. 
Formerly,  a  handsome  gift  was  awarded  to 
the  young  preacher.  It  is  a  great  feast-day  in 
the  arch-hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  in  Sassia. 
This  institution,  the  most  famous  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  both  for  its  antiquity  and  mu- 
nificence, was  founded  by  Pope  Innocent  III 
(1198-1216).  To  govern  it,  he  created  and 
appointed  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Order  still  exists,  though  its  connection  with 
the  hospital  is  only  in  the  name.  It  is  now 
an  Order  of  Knights  who  are  created  by  the 
Pope  in  reward  of  superior  merit  and  excel- 
lence. The  hospital  was  completely  restored 
and  enlarged  to  its  present  magnificent  di- 
mensions by  Pope  Sixtus  IV  in  1474,  when 
the  blatant  and  not  very  efficient  philanthropy 
of  modern  times  was  only  a  possibility.  Down 
to  the  time  of  Pius  IX,  the  Hospital  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  in  charge  of  the  Capuchins. 
That  Pontiff  entrusted  it  to  the  Concettini 
(the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception),  in- 
stituted by  himself.  The  Italian  Government 
has  completely  secularized  the  institution, 
with  very  questionable  results.  Here  let  me 
remark  that  luminous  facts  have  established 
the  principle  that  when  the  secular  power 
lays  its  hands  upon  a  charitable  institution, 
which  is  conducted  by  religious  for  God's 
sweet  sake  and  charity  alone,  the  institution 
begins  to  decline  in  usefulness;  just  like  a 
sensitive  flower  which  thrives  and  blooms 
with  wondrous  beauty  under  the  loving  hand 
of  a  tender  woman,  yet  wilts  and  withers 
under  the  careless  and  heavy  hand  of  man. 
This  brings  to  my  mind  the  lovely  red 
roses  that  carpet  the  marble  floors  of  the 
Basilica  of  Saint  John  Lateran  on  Pentecost, 
and  the  floors  of  many  churches  throughout 
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Italy.  Nay  more,  the  snowy  cloth  of  the  dinner 
table  can  hardly  be  seen  on  that  blessed  day, 
being  covered  with  carefully  picked  petals  of 
the  rose  that  speaks  of  love.  Was  not  the 
sending  of  the  Paraclete  the  outpouring  of 
perfect  love,  the  love  supernal  ?  And  as  the 
rose  is  symbolical  of  sweet,  burning  love,  and 
as  the  manifestation  of  this  sweetest  and  burn- 
ing Love  occurs  in  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  rose  holds  queenly  court  in  the 
vast  palace  of  nature,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  poetic  Italians  should  give  to  this  feast 
too  the  name  of  Easter,  and  qualify  it  as 
Rosy?  Hence  do  the  Italians,  and  especially 
the  Romans,  style  Pentecost  Pasqua  Rosa 
(Rosy  Easter).  It  is  true  that  the  red  vest- 
ments worn  by  the  priest  on  Pentecost  Sun- 
day are  symbolical  of  the  flaming  tongues  of 
fire  in  the  form  of  which  the  Septiform  Spirit 
(Spiritus  Septiformis)  descended  upon  the 
Twelve,  and  presumptively  upon  Mary;  but 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  idea  of  the  Rose 
is  not  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church, 
being  a  divinely  poetic  spirit. 

On  Rosy  Easter  Monday  the  lower  classes 
of  Rome,  and  especially  the  Trastcverini,  cel- 
ebrate the  Feast  of  the  Madonna  of  Divine 
Love  As  I  have  often  said  before,  there  is 
hardly  an  attribute  of  Our  Lady  which  is  not 
monumentalized  by  the  Italians  in  the  shape 
of  a  church,  large  or  small,  in  her  honor. 
The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Divine  Love  is 
a  modest  little  structure,  situated  near  the 
Old  Appian  Way,  about  eight  miles  from 
Rome.  It  is  well  to  state  that  on  Rosy  Easter 
the  rose  is  freely  used  as  a  symbol  of  human 
affection  too,  and  is  interchanged  by  young 
lovers  as  a  troth  pledge.  Very  few  maidens 
appear  at  church  on  that  day  without  a  rose 
in  their  inky  locks.  Their  corresponsive 
swains  wear  a  rose  too — where,  think  you? 
— either  in  the  hat,  or  stuck  pen-wise  behind 
the  ear.  With  a  misinterpretation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Church  which  is  really  pardonable, 
the  lower  classes  of  Rome  associate  the  title 
of  Mother  of  Divine  Love  with  the  human 
affections,  especially  with  the  affection  exist- 
ing between  young  lovers.  Hence,  the  little 
church  on  the  Appian  Way  is  crowded  on 
Rosy  Easter  Monday  with  young  people, 


who,  by  the  by,  are  carefully  observed  by 
responsible  elders.  They  hear  Mass,  and  ask 
Our  Lady  to  bless  their  love.  After  Mass 
they  have  a  pleasant  love- feast  on  macaroni 
and  wine,  and  in  the  evening  drive  back  to 
the  dear  old  city  on  the  Seven  Hills,  singing 
for  very  joy,  and  playing  on  the  mandolin. 

Some  scholars  would  have  you  believe  that 
this  Feast  of  the  Roses  is  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  florealia,  which  used  to  be  celebrated 
by  the  Romans  in  honor  of  the  Goddess  Flora. 
There  is  really  no  authority  for  this  opinion, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  more  reasonable 
to  associate  it  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
its  most  beautiful  of  feasts,  Pentecost,  or  Rosy 
Easter. 

ARTHUR. 
— «  »  • — 

Encyclical   Letter  of  Our  Holy  Father 
Leo  XIH. 


(CONCLUDED  FROM  LAST  WEEK.) 

BUT  the  Naturalists  go  farther.  Having 
boldly  entered  on  the  way  of  error  in 
.things  of  the  greatest  importance,  they,  either 
by  the  weakness  of  human  nature  or  by  the 
permission  of  God,  who  justly  punishes  their 
pride,  rush  headlong  to  extremes.  Thus  the 
very  truths  that  are  known  by  the  natural 
light  of  reason,  as  the  existence  of  God,  the 
distinction  of  the  human  soul  from  all  mate- 
rial essence,  and  its  immortality,  become 
obscure  or  uncertain  for  them.  But  the  sect 
of  Freemasons,  by  a  similar  erroneous  course, 
breaks  upon  the  same  rocks.  Although  in 
general  they  admit  the  existence  of  God,  they 
themselves  are  witnesses  that,  for  many  of 
them,  this  persuasion  does  not  rest  on  a  firm 
assent  and  a  solid  judgment.  They  do  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  this  question  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God  is  a  cause  of  great  diversity 
of  opinion  amongst  them ;  nay,  it  is  well 
known  that  recently  there  was  a  serious  con- 
tention amongst  them  on  this  very  subject. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  sect  leaves  to  its  members 
the  greatest  liberty,  allowing  each  one  to  use 
his  own  judgment  in  affirming  or  denying 
the  existence  of  God  ;  and  those  that  stoutly 
deny  His  existence  are  as  readily  admitted 
as  those  that,  like  the  Pantheists,  admit  a" 
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God,  but  destroy  the  idea  of  Him, — who,  in 
other  words,  retain  a  certain  absurd  caricature 
of  the  divinity,  whilst  denying  the  reality. 
Now  as  soon  as  this  most  important  founda- 
tion is  destroyed  or  weakened,  the  other 
truths  revealed  by  the  voice  of  nature  totter, 
such  as,  that  all  things  exist  by  the  free  will  of 
God  the  Creator ;  that  the  world  is  ruled  by 
Providence  ;  that  the  soul  perishes  not ;  that 
this  life  of  man  upon  earth  will  be  followed 
by  another,  which  is  eternal. 

Once  having  destroyed  these  natural  prin- 
ciples, which  are  most  important  both  specu- 
latively  and  practically,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
will  become  of  private  and  public  morality. 
We  will  not  speak  of  supernatural  virtues, 
which,  without  a  special  favor  and  grace  of 
God,  cannot  be  practised  nor  acquired,  and 
of  which  no  vestige  can  be  found  in  those 
that  proudly  ignore  the  redemption  of  the 
human  race,  divine  grace,  the  Sacraments, 
and  that  happiness  which  we  hope  for  in 
heaven.  We  speak  of  those  duties  that  are 
imposed  by  natural  morality.  God,  the  Cre- 
ator and  providential  Ruler  of  the  world;  the 
eternal  law,  which  commands  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  order,  and  forbids  its  dis- 
turbance; man's  last  end,  much  more  glori- 
ous than  is  due  human  nature,  and  raised 
above  this  temporary  dwelling-place, — these 
are  the  fountains,  these  the  principles  of  all 
justice  and  morality.  If  these  principles  are 
destroyed,  as  aimed  at  by  the  Naturalists  and 
the  Freemasons,  it  becomes  at  once  impos- 
sible to  know  what  constitutes  the  science  of 
natural  justice  and  injustice,  and  on  what 
basis  it  rests.  The  only  system  of  ethics 
approved  by  the  Freemasons,  arid  in  which 
they  wish  the  youth  to  be  educated,  is  that 
which  they  call  civil,  independent,  free  moral- 
ity, namely,  that  which  excludes  every  relig- 
ious idea.  Now  how  insufficient  this  is,  how 
destitute  of  solidity,  and  how  ready  to  veer 
at  every  breath  of  passion,  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  the  sorry  fruits  that  have  already 
begun  to  appear.  For  in  those  places  where 
it  has  begun  to  dominate  freely,  and  from 
which  Christian  education  has  been  banished, 
probity  and  integrity  of  morals  speedily  per- 
ish, horrible  and  monstrous  opinions  are 
adopted,  the  unbridled  audacity  of  crime  be- 
comes fearful.  These  evils  provoke  .univer- 
sal complaints  and  lamentations,  which  are 
echoed  by  not  a  few  of  those  who  are  com- 
pelled by  evidence  to  bear  reluctant  witness 
to  the  truth. 
'  Moreover,  since  human  nature  is  infected 


bythe  stain  of  original  sin, and  in  consequence 
much  more  inclined  to  vice  than  to  virtue,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  curb  the  disorderly 
movements  of  the  soul,  and  to  bring  the  appe- 
tites under  subjection  to  reason,  if  man  would 
lead  a  virtuous  life.  In  this  fight  it  is  often 
necessary  to  despise  earthly  goods,  and  to 
undergo  great  labors  and  inconveniences,  that 
victorious  reason  may  preserve  its  dominion. 
But  the  Naturalists  and  Freemasons,  placing 
no  faith  in  what  God  has  revealed  to  us,  deny 
the  fall  of  our  first  father;  hence  they  do  not 
admit  that  free  will  is  in  anywise  weakened 
in  its pozvers,  and  inclined  to  evil .  (Cone.  Trid., 
Sess.  vi,  De  Justif.,  c.  I.)  On  the  contrary, 
exaggerating  the  strength  and  excellency  of 
nature,  and  attributing  to  it  alone  the  principle 
and  standard  of  justice,  they  cannot  even  im- 
agine that  there  is  need  of  continuous  efforts 
and  the  greatest  courage  to  subdue  its  incli- 
nations and  govern  its  appetites.  Hence  we 
see  so  many  incitements  to  passion  publicly 
held  out  to  men,  journals  and  reviews  without 
any  moderation  or  decency,  theatrical  per- 
formances provocative  of  licentiousness,  the 
subjects  of  the  fine  arts  shamelessly  chosen 
according  to  the  principles  of  what  is  called 
realism,  refined  inventions  to  promote  delicate 
and  luxurious  living:  in  a  word,  every  in- 
ducement to  pleasure  studiously  sowght  out, 
that  virtue  may  be  lulled  to  sleep  and  be 
brought  to  acquiesce.  In  this  they  are  guilty 
but  consistent  who  do  away  with  the  expec- 
tation of  heavenly  goods  and  who  place  all 
man's  happiness  in  transitory  things,  sinking 
it,  as  it  were,  in  the  earth.  In  confirmation  of 
what  We  have  said  We  may  add  a  circum- 
stance which,  while  it  may  not  be  unlocked 
for,  would  seem  incredible.  As  there  are 
none  that  follow  more  slavishly  the  dictates  of 
shrewd  and  crafty  men  than  those  whose  souls 
are  enervated  and  broken  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  passions,  there  have  been  some  amongst 
the  Freemasons  that  openly  proposed  to 
plunge  the  masses  into  the  immeasurable 
license  of  vice,  so  that  being  by  this  means 
made  entirely  subservient  to  their  power  and 
will,  they  might  become  pliant  tools  for  the 
most  daring  enterprises. 

As  to  domestic  society,  the  whole  system 
of  the  Naturalists  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows :  Matrimony  belongs  to  the  class  of  civil 
contracts,  and  may  be  lawfully  dissolved  at  the 
will  of  the  contracting  parties ;  the  civil  rulers 
have  power  over  the  marriage  bond.  In  the 
education  of  children,  no  religion  of  any  par- 
ticular and  obligatory  form  is  to  be  prescribed, 
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but  it  is  the  affair  of  each  one,  when  grown 
up,  to  follow  whatever  form  he  may  choose, 
the  Freemasons  accept  these  principles 
without  any  restriction;  and  they  not  only 
accept  them,  but  they  have  long  endeavored 
to  introduce  them  into  morals  and  the  do- 
mestic life.  In  several  countries,  even  some 
that  are  Catholic  in  name,  it  has  been  estab- 
lished by  law  that  marriages  are  not  valid 
unless  contracted  in  the  civil  form  ;  elsew  here 
divorce  is  allowed  by  law;  in  other  countries 
every  means  is  employed  to  introduce  similar 
laws.  Thus  rapid  st:  ides  are  made  towards 
changing  the  nature  of  matrimony,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  a  mere  temporary  union,  entered 
into  for  pleasure,  and  dissolved  in  like  manner. 
The  sect  of  Freemasons  is  likewise  tena- 
ciously bent  on  gaining  possession  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  young.  They  understand  that 
they  can  easily  form  and  bend  as  they  please 
a  tender  and  flexible  age,  and  that  there  is 
no  more  favorable  means  of  training  up  such 
a  race  of  citizens  as  they  want  for  the  State. 
Hence  they  leave  no  part  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  in  the  training  and  education  of 
the  young,  neither  as  teachers  nor  as  guar 
dians:  in  many  places  they  have  succeeded 
in  giving  the  entire  management  of  education 
into  the  hands  of  lay  professors,  and  likewise 
in  excluding  from  the  formation  of  their  mor- 
als every  idea  of  those  great  and  important 
duties  by  which  man  is  united  to  God. 

The  principles  of  political  economy  are 
next  in  order.  Under  this  head  the  Natural- 
ists teach  that  all  men  have  the  same  rights, 
and  are  perfectly  equal  in  condition;  that 
every  man  is  independent  by  nature;  that  no 
one  has  a  right  to  command  others;  and  that 
to  require  men  to  obey  any  authority  but  what 
emanates  from  themselves  is  to  do  them  vio- 
lence. All  power  resides  in  the  free  people; 
authority  is  held  by  the  will  or  concession  of 
the  people,  so  that,  should  the  popular  will 
change,  rulers  can  be  deposed  even  in  spite 
of  themselves.  The  origin  of  all  rights  and 
civil  duties  resides  either  in  the  people,  or  in 
the  power  governing  the  State^when  consti- 
tuted according  to  the  new  principles.  More- 
over the  commonwealth  must  be  godless ; 
amongst  the  various  forms  of  religion  there 
is  no  reason  why  one  should  be  preferred  to 
the  others;  all  are  to  be  on  the  same  footing. 

Now  that  all  these  doctrines  are  accepted 
by  the  Freemasons,  and  that  they  wish  to 
see  governments  shaped  after  this  ideal  and 
pattern,  is  too  well  known  to  require  demon- 
stration. For  a  long  time  past  they  have 


openly  turned  all  their  power  and  means  to 
this  object:  thus  the}-  prepare  th<  way  for  not 
a  few  of  the  more  audacious   in  evil,  who 
meditate  the  equalization  and  community  of 
all  goods,  after  having  swept  away  all  distinc- 
tions of  conditions  and  fortunes  in  the  State. 
From  what  We  have  thus  summarily  stated, 
the  nature  and  aims  of  the  Masonic  sect  ap- 
pear with  sufficient  clearness.     Its  principal 
tenets  so  evidently  and  so  strongly  contra- 
dict reason  that  nothing  can  be  more  perverse. 
To  wish  to  demolish  the  Religion  and  Church 
established  by  God  Himself,  and  to  which 
He  has  given  the  assurance  of  immortality, 
and,  after  eighteen  centuries,  to   revive  the 
morals  and  institutions  of  paganism,  is  the 
height  of  folly  and  audacious  impiety.     Not 
less  horrible  nor  more  easily  tolerated  is  it, 
to  repudiate  the  benefits  mercifully  purchased 
for  man  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  for  individ- 
uals only,  but  for  men  united  in  the  family 
and  in  civil  society.     In  this  senseless  and 
wicked  attempt  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the 
irreconcilable  hatred  of  Satan  against  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  thirst  for  revenge.  That  other 
design,  for  the  realization  of  which  the  Free- 
masons strive  earnestly,  namely,  to  pull  down 
the  chief  foundations  of  right  and  morality, 
making  themselves  co-operators  with  those 
who,  like  the  brute,  would  have  that  be  lawful 
which    suits   their  lusts,  is  simply  to  urge 
mankind  to  destruction  by  the  most  abject 
and    ignominious    degradation.     The  evil  is 
augmented  by  those  dangers  that  threaten 
both  domestic  and  civil  society.    For,  as  We 
have^hown  elsewhere,  there  is  in  matrimony 
something  sacred  and  religious,  which  almost 
all  people  have  recognized;  and  by  the  divine 
law,  the  conjugal  union  is  indissoluble.    But 
if  it  be  made  a  profane  thing;  if  it  can  be 
lawfully  torn  asunder,  confusion  and  discord 
must  necessarily  enter  the  domestic  circle, 
woman  will  lose  her  dignity,  and   children 
every  security  for  their  interests  and  welfare. 
But  for  the  State  to  have  no  care  of  religion, 
and,  in  the  ordering  and  management  of  af- 
fairs, have  no  more  regard  for  God  than  if 
He  did  not  exist,  is  a  rashness  unexampled 
even  amongst  the  pagans,  who  were  so  deeply 
penetrated  in  mind  and  heart  by  the  idea  of 
a  God,  and  also  by  the  necessity  of  public 
worship,  that  they  held  it  to  be  easier  to  find 
a  city  without  ground  to  support  it   than 
without  a  God.     In  truth,  human  society,  for 
which  we  were  made  by  nature,  was  estab- 
lished by  God,  the   author  of  nature,  and 
from  Him,  as  from  the  principle  and  source, 
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emanate  in  all  their  force  and  durability  the 
innumerable  goods  with  which  it  abounds. 
Therefore,  as  we  are  admonished  by  nature  to 
worship  God,  because  we  receive  life  and  its 
attendant  blessings  from  Him,  so  also  should 
States  and  peoples.  Therefore,  they  act,  not 
only  unjustly,  but  also  unwisely  and  absurdly, 
who  would  free  the  State  from  all  religious 
influence.  But  as  men  are  born  for  civil  soci- 
ety, and  the  power  of  commanding  is  a  link 
so  necessary  for  human  society  that,  when  it 
is  removed,  society  itself  goes  to  pieces,  it 
follows  necessarily  that  He  who  made  society 
also  made  the  authority  of  governing.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  whoever  rules  is  the  minister 
of  God.  Therefore,  as  the  end  and  nature  of 
human  society  require,  it  is  a  duty  to  obey 
legitimate  authority,  when  it  commands  what 
is  just,  as  if  we  obeyed  the  will  of  God,  who 
rules  all  things.  It  is  abhorrent  to  truth  to  say 
that  people  have  the  right  to  cast  off  obe- 
dience when  they  choose.  In  like  manner,  no 
one  doubts  that  all  men  are  equal,  when  we 
consider  their  common  origin  and  nature,  the 
last  end  which  everyone  should  try  to  reach, 
and  those  rights  and  duties  naturally  flowing 
therefrom ;  but  since  all  men  have  not  the 
same  amount  of  talent,  since  one  differs  from 
another  in  the  powers  of  mind  and  body,  and 
there  are  great  dissimilarities  in  manners,  will, 
and  personal  qualities,  nothing  is  more  repug- 
nant to  reason  than  to  wish  to  bring  all  to  one 
level,  and  to  introduce  into  all  the  institu- 
tions of  civil  life  such  absolute  equality  in  all 
things.  As  a  perfect  constitution  of  body 
results  from  the  union  and  harmony  of  the 
various  members,  which  differ  in  form  and 
use,  but  being  united,  and  each  in  its  own 
place,  they  form  a  whole,  beautiful,  strong, 
and  serviceable :  so  in  the  commonwealth 
there  is  an  almost  infinite  dissimilarity  in  the 
men  who  form  it:  and  if  they  are  made  equal, 
and  each  follows  his  own  whim,  there  will 
result  a  State  than  which  none  more  deformed 
can  be  conceived  :  whereas  if,  by  a  sage  dis- 
tribution of  dignities,  studies,  arts,  all  concur 
to  the  common  good  according  to  their  apti- 
tudes, you  will  behold  a  picture  of  a  well 
constituted  and  symmetrical  State. 

But  from  those  turbulent  errors  of  which 
We  have  spoken  the  greatest  dangers  are  to 
be  feared  by  Governments.  For  when  the 
fear  of  God  and  respect  for  the  divine  laws 
are  done  away  with,  when  the  authority  of 
rulers  is  despised,  when  the  love  of  sedition 
is  tolerated  and  approved,  when  a  free  reign 
is  given  to  popular  passions,  when  no  restraint 


is  left  but  the  fea'r  of  punishment,  everything 
will  of  necessity  be  revolutionized  and  sub- 
verted.    Nay,  this  subversive   revolution  is 
the  deliberate  aim  and  openly-declared  pur- 
pose of  the  numerous  societies  of  Commu- 
nists and  Socialists:   and  the  sect  of  Free- 
masons cannot  declare  itself  a  non-participant 
in  their  proceedings,  since'  it  fully  harmonizes 
with  their  designs,  and  its  chief  doctrines  are 
held  in  common  with  them      If  these  doc- 
trines are  not  everywhere  carried  out  actually 
to  their  extreme  consequences,  it  is  not  due 
to  their  teaching  nor  will,  but  to  the  virtue 
of  that  divine  religion  which  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed, as  well  as  to  the  sounder  part  of 
men,  who,. refusing  to  be  the  slaves  of  secret 
societies,  courageously  oppose  their  mad  at- 
tempts.    And  would  to  Heaven  that  people 
would  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  and  would 
recognize  the  germ  and  principle  of  the  evils 
that  assail  us,  and  the  dangers  that  threaten ! 
We  have  to  deal  with  a  deceitful  and  wily 
enemy,  who,   tickling    the   ears   of   people 
and  princes,  makes  them  his  captives  by  hon- 
eyed words  and  flattery.    Ingratiating  them- 
selves into  the  favor  of  princes  by  a  pretended 
friendship,  the  Freemasons  sought  to    gain 
them  as  powerful  allies  and  accomplices  in 
the  oppression  of  the  Catholic  name ;  and,  to 
stimulate  them   the  more   powerfully,  they  • 
maliciously  calumniated  the  Church  as  being 
the  jealous  enemy  of  the  power  and  preroga- 
tives of  princes.     Acquiring  confidence  and 
security  by  these  means,  they  began  to  exer- 
cise great  influence   in   the  government  of 
States,  whilst  at  the  same  time   they  were 
prepared  to  shake  the  foundations  of  thrones, 
and  to  attack,  calumniate,  banish  these  sover- 
eigns whenever  they  adopted  a  course  in  gov- 
erning that  did  not  suit  them.    Flattering  the 
people  in  a  similar  manner,  they  have  turned 
them   into  their  sport:    with   loud-mouthed 
proclamations  of  liberty  and  public  prosper-  ' 
ity,  and  persuading  the  multitudes  that  it  was 
the  Church  and  princes  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  elevation  from   oppressive  slavery 
and  poverty,  they  deceived  the  people,  and, 
making   them   eager  for  the  new   order   of 
things,  they  stirred  them  up  to  oppose  both 
powers.    However,  the  expectation  of  antici- 
pated blessings  always  exceeds  the  reality ; 
nay  more :  the  people,  groaning  under  a  worse 
oppression  than  ever,  are  robbed  of  those 
consolations   in   their   miseries  which   they 
could  have  found  so  easily  and  in  such  abun- 
dance when  things  were  organized  after  the 
Christian  manner.    But  when  men  attack  the 
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order  established  by  divine  Providence,  their 
pride  is  usually  punished  by  finding  affliction 
and  misery  where  they  expected  prosperity 
and  the  gratification  of  all  their  desires. 

But  because  the  Church  maintains  that 
men  should  first  yield  obedience  to  God,  the 
supreme  Ruler  of  all,  it  would  be  injurious 
and  false  to  suppose  either  that  she  thereby 
envies  the  civil  power  or  arrogates  to  herself 
any  of  the  rights  of  temporal  rulers.  On  the 
contrary,  she  decrees  that  what  is  due  to 
civil  authority  must  in  justice,  and  through  a 
sense  of  duty,  be  given  it.  And  if  she  holds 
that  the  right  to  govern  comes  from  God, 
greater  dignity  is  thereby  added  to  civil  au- 
thority, and  no  slight  aid  afforded  to  secure 
the  obedience  and  good  will  of  citizens.  Al- 
ways the  friend  of  peace,  the  fosterer  of  con- 
cord, she  embraces  all  in  her  maternal  charity ; 
and,  intent  only  upon  assisting  mortal  men, 
she  teaches  that  justice  should  be  joined  with 
mercy;  ruling,  with  equity;  and  law,  with 
moderation :  that  no  rights  should  be  violated, 
the  public  order  and  tranquillity  should  be 
preserved,  and  the  wants  of  the  poor  be  re- 
lieved, as  much  as  possible,  both  publicly  and 
privately.  "  But  for  this  reason  they  think," 
to  use  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  "or  they 
would  have  it  thought,  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  good 
of  the  State,  because  they  do  not  wish  the 
State  to  rest  upon  the  firm  basis  of  virtue, 
but  upon  the  license  of  vice."*  If  all  this 
were  understood,  it  would  certainly  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  civil  prudence,  and  necessary 
to  the  common  safety,  for  princes  and  people 
to  unite,  not  with  the  Freemasons  against  the 
Church,  but  with  the  Church  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  the  Masons. 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue,  it  is  for  Us, 
Venerable  Brethren,  in  the  presence  of  so 
great  and  already  too  widespread  an  evil,  to 
seek  to  apply  the  remedy.  And  as  in  Our 
judgment,  the  best  and  strongest  hope  of  a 
remedy  rests  on  the  influence  of  religion, 
which  is  the  more  hated  by  the  Freemasons 
the  more  they  fear  it,  We  think  that  We  must 
begin  with  this  most  potent  influence  against 
the  common  enemy.  Therefore,  whatever 
the  Roman  Pontiffs,  Our  Predecessors,  have 
decreed  against  the  designs  and  efforts  of  the 
Masonic  sect ;  whatever  they  have  sanctioned 
either  for  the  sake  of  deterring  others  from 
becoming  members  of  such  societies  or  of 
withdrawing  them  therefrom, — all  arid  each 


*  Epist.  cxxxvii  al.  iii  ad  Yolusianum  c.  v,  n.  20. 


We,  by  Our  Apostolic  authority,  do  ratify 
and  confirm.  In  which  respect,  relying  con- 
.  fidently  upon  the  good  will  of  Christians, 
We  beseech  and  exhort  each  one  to  consider 
it  a  religious  duty  not  in  the  least  to  depart 
from  the  prescriptions  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

And,  Venerable  Brethren,  We  pray  and 
beseech  you  that,  uniting  your  efforts  with 
Ours,  you  studiously  strive  to  extirpate  this 
pestiferous  plague  which  is  creeping  through 
the  veins  of  the  State.  It  is  for  you  to  care  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  courage  and  strength  will  not  be  wanting 
to  you  in  combating  forsuch  important  things. 
But  since  it  belongs  to  the  authority  of  Our 
office  to  suggest  some  likely  method  of  carry- 
ing on  this  work,  let  it  be  your  first  duty  to 
take  the  mask  from  the  Freemasons,  and  show 
them  in  their  true  light:  and  by  sermons 
and  episcopal  letters  instruct  the  people  con- 
cerning the  arts  employed  by  societies  of  this 
kind  to  allure  and  ensnare, — the  depravity  of 
their  doctrines,  and  the  infamy  of  their  acts. 
As  Our  Predecessors  many  times  decreed,  no 
one,  who  values  as  he  should  the  profession 
of  the  Catholic  faith  and  his  eternal  salvation, 
can,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  unite  himself 
with  the  Masonic  sect.  Let  no  one  be  de- 
ceived by  their  apparent  morality.  It  may 
seem  to  some  that  the  Freemasons  ask  noth- 
ing which  is  openly  opposed  to  the  sanctity 
of  religion  or  morals:  but  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  reason  and  aim  of  the  sect  itself  are 
vicious,  it  is  fitting  no  one  be  permitted  to 
join  them,  or  in  any  way  assist  them. 

In  the  next  place,  care  should  be  taken, 
by  frequent  instructions  and  exhortations,  to 
draw  the  people  to  learn  diligently  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion.  To  which  end  We  earnestly 
advise  that,  by  writings  and  appropriate  ser- 
mons, the  elementary  principles  of  the  sacred 
teachings  which  constitute  Christian  philoso- 
phy be  explained ;  in  order  that  the  minds 
of  men  be  invigorated  by  sound  learning,  and 
be  strengthened  against  the  manifold  forms 
of  error  and  the  various  incitements  to  vice, 
especially  in  the  midst  of  this  license  of 
writing  and  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  great  task,  but  you  will  find 
in  your  clergy  the  helper  and  sharer  in  your 
labors,  if,  through  your  care,  they  are  well 
trained  to  a  correct  rule  of  life  and  in  sound 
learning.  But  so  excellent  and  important  a 
cause  demands  also  the  intelligent  aid  of  the 
laity,  in  whom  zeal  for  religion  and  country 
is  united  with  uprightness  and  intelligence. 
Unite  the  forces  of  both  orders,  Venerable 
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Brethren,  and  earnestly  labor  that  men  may 
both  know  and  love  the  Church ;  •  for  in 
proportion  as  she  is  better  known  and  loved, 
the  greater  will  be  the  hatred  and  aversion 
to  secret  societies.  Wherefore,  not  without 
cause  We  profit  by  this  opportunity  to  repeat 
what  We  have  elsewhere  expressed,  that  the 
Third  Order  of  St  Francis,  whose  Rule  a 
short  time  ago  We  prudently  moderated, 
should  be  propagated  and  sustained  with  all 
possible  zeal.  For,  as  was  laid  down  by  its 
founder,  its  whole  aim  is  to  call  men  to  the 
imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  love  of  the 
Church,  and  the  practice  of  all  Christian 
virtues  ;  for  which  reason  it  must  be  particu- 
larly serviceable  in  removing  the  contagion 
of  iniquitous  societies.  May  this  holy  society 
increase  day  by  day,  so  that  among  the  many 
good  fruits  that  may  be  expected,  this,  above 
all  others,  may  result,  that  souls  be  led  to 
true  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality :  not 
according  to  the  absurd  ideas  of  the  Free- 
masons, but  such  as  Jesus  Christ  has  bestowed 
upon  the  human  race,  and  as  practised  by 
Francis.  We  speak  of  the  liberty  of  "the 
sons  of  God,"  through  which  we  are  not 
slaves  to  those  most  evil  masters,  Satan  and 
passion :  that  we  call  fraternity  the  source 
of  which  is  in  God,  the  creator  and  common 
Father  of  all ;  equality  we  call  that  which, 
based  upon  the  foundations  of  justice  and 
charity,  does  not  remove  all  distinction  be- 
tween men,  but,  from  the  various  states  and 
conditions  of  life,  duties  and  pursuits,  forms 
that  wonderful  harmony  and  agreement  which 
naturally  belongs  to  the  interest  and  dignity 
of  civil  life. 

In  the  third  place,  a  certain  institution  es- 
tablished by  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  has  ceased  to 
exist,  may  in  the  present  emergency  serve 
as  the  type  and  model  for  similar  institutions. 
We  refer  to  the  associations  of  workingmen, 
which,  under  religious  direction,  protect  the 
interests  and  morals  of  their  members.  If  long 
experience  caused  our  forefathers  to  appre- 
ciate the  benefit  of  these  corporations,  much 
more  perhaps  will  our  age  be  benefited  by 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  singularly  adapted 
to  counteract  the  strength  of  the  sects.  Those 


who  are  enabled  to  support  their  poverty  by 
the  wages  of  their  daily  toil,  besides  being  by 
their  condition  most  deserving  of  assistance 
and  comfort,  are  specially  exposed  to  the 
wiles  of  the  propagators  of  fraud  and  deceit. 
Wherefore  they  are  to  be  assisted  with  all 
possible  benignity,  and  invited  to  unite  them- 
selves to  worthy  societies,  lest  they  be  drawn 
to  those  that  are  harmful.  For  which  reason 
We  earnestly  desire  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
people,  these  corporations  so  suited  to  the 
times  be  re-established  under  the  patronage 
and  protection  of  the  Bishops.  It  is  no  slight 
pleasure  for  Us  to  know  that  even  now  in 
many  places  associations  of  this  kind,  and  like- 
wise unions  of  masters,  have  been  established, 
whose  end,  in  both  cases,  is  to  assist  worthy 
members  of  the  lower  classes;  to  afford  pro- 
tection and  care  to  their  families  and  children  ; 
and  to  foster  and  preserve  in  them  a  love  for 
piety,  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  integrity 
of  morals.  Among  these,  We  cannot  here  pass 
over  in  silence  a  Society,  named  from  its  father 
Vincent,  which  has  given  so  many  brilliant 
examples,  and  has  deserved  so  well  of  the 
lower  classes.  What  is  done  by  this  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  what  is  its  aim, 
are  well  known.  The  work  of  its  members  is 
directed  solely  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
suffering,  and  is  carried  on  with  truly  admira- 
ble wisdom  and  modesty.  But  the  more  this 
society  seeks  to  conceal  the  good  which  it 
does,  the  better  adapted  is  it  to  the  work  of 
Christian  charity,  and  the  alleviation  of  the 
miseries  of  men. 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  order  the  more 
easily  to  attain  the  object  of  Our  desires,  We 
commend  with  renewed  earnestness  to  your 
faith  and  vigilance  the  young,  as  they  are  the 
hope  of  society.  Let  the  greatest  part  of 
your  care  be  directed  towards  t^eir  forma- 
tion; be  assured  that  too  great  zeal  and  fore- 
thought cannot  be  exercised  in  order  to  with- 
draw youth  from  the  influence  of  those  schools 
and  teachers  whence  issues  the  poisonous 
atmosphere  of  the  sects.  Among  the  pre- 
scriptions of  Christian  teachings,  let  parents, 
pious  instructors,  parish  prie>ts.,  under  your 
guidance,  take  special  care  to  warn  children 
and  pupils  of  the  wicked  nature  of  such  soci- 
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eties,  and  give  them  timely  instruction  con- 
cerning the  many  and  deceitful  arts  which 
their  propagators  practise  in  order  to  ensnare 
men.    Moreover,  those  who  are  charged  with 
preparing  the  young  for  the  reception  of  the 
sacraments  would  do  well  to  induce  each  one 
to   resolve   and  promise   never  to  join  any 
society  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents 
or  without  consulting  his  pastor  or  confessor. 
We  know  well,  however,  that  all  Our  efforts 
to  cast  out  of  the  Lord's  field  all  these  per- 
nicious weeds  would  prove  fruitless  unless  the 
Master  of  the  heavenly  vineyard  graciously 
came  to  our  assistance.     Therefore,  we  must 
implore  His  grace  and  help  with  all  the  fervor 
and  zeal  that  the  force  of  the  danger  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  necessity  demand.  Flushed 
with  pride  at  its  past  success,  the  Masonic 
sect  raises  insolently  its  head,  and  seems  to 
place  no  limits  to  its  audacity.     Its  followers 
everywhere,   bound   together   by   a   wicked 
union  and  a  community  of  secret  plans,  mu- 
tually aid  each  other,  and  incite  one  another 
to  the  bold  perpetration  of  evil  deeds.     So 
violent  an  attack  requires  a  correspondingly 
energetic  defence:   that  is  to  say,  all  good 
men  should  themselves  unite  and  form  an 
immense  society  of  prayer  and  good  works. 
We  therefore  ask  of  them,  to  stand  fast  to- 
gether, with  united  hearts  and  souls,  against 
the  advancing  force  of  the  sects.     Let  them 
also,  with  much  groaning,  raise  their  hands  in 
supplication  to  God,  and  earnestly  implore  of 
Him  that  the  Christian  name  may  flourish 
and  spread  far  and  wide ;   that  the  Church 
may  possess  the  freedom  she  needs ;  that  the 
wanderers  may  return  to  the  safe  path ;  that 
error  may  at  length  yield  to  truth,  and  vice 
to  virtue.     Let  us  take  for  our  helper  and 
interpreter  Mary,  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God, 
that  she,  who  conquered  Satan  from  the  very 
instant  of  her  conception,  may  show  herself 
equally  powerful  against  these  wicked  sects, 
which  evidently  revive  in  our  midst  the  spirit 
of  revolt,  the  incorrigible  perfidy  and  deceit  of 
the  demon.   Let  us  call  to  our  aid  the  Prince 
of  the  heavenly  hosts,  St.  Michael,  who  cast 
the  rebel  angels  into  hell;  likewise  St. Joseph, 
the  spouse  of  the    Most  Holy  Virgin,   the 
heavenly  patron  of  the  Catholic  Church;  and 


the  great  Apostles  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
indefatigable  propagators  and  unconquerable 
defenders  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Relying 
upon  their  aid  and  the  persevering  prayer  of 
all  the  faithful,  We  are  confident  that  God  will 
grant  opportune  and  merciful  aid  to  the  hu- 
man race,  now  a  prey  to  such  great  danger. 

As  a  pledge  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven,  and  in 
testimony  of  Our  affection,  Venerable  Breth- 
ren, We  lovingly  in  the  Lord  bestow  upon 
you,  the  clergy  and  people  committed  to  your 
care,  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 

Given  at  Rome,  near  St.  Peter's,  this  2Oth 
day  of  April,  1884,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Our  Pontificate. 

LEO  XIII,  POPE. 


A  Heroine  of  Charity. 


BY    KATHLEEN   O  MEARA. 


(CONTINUED.) 

I^HE  spectacle  of  Sisters  of  Charity  braving 
death  in  hospitals  and  on  battle-fields  is  a 
common  one  nowadays,  but  in  the  time  of 
St.  Vincent  this  triumph  of  Christian  love 
had  not  yet  been  manifested  to  the  world ; 
and  when  Louise  and  her  companions  inau- 
gurated it  in  the  service  of  the  plague-stricken, 
the  admiration  they  excited  was  in  propor- 
tion to  the  novelty  of  the  example.  Charity 
knows  no  fear;  but  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  superhuman  degree  of  charity  displayed 
by  Louise  and  her  sisters,  we  should  be  able 
to  realize  the  madness  of  terror  that  possessed 
the  bravest  in  presence  of  the  plague.  On 
returning  from  l3eauvais,  she  found  the  city 
panic-stricken.  Her  first  step  was  to  found 
a  new  Charity  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas, 
in  order  to  secure  more  abundant  help  in  the 
service  of  the  victims  ;  her  next  effort  was  to 
encourage  them  by  her  example  to  defy  alike 
fear  and  contagion.  A  poor  girl,  whom  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  was  stricken 
with  the  plague ;  Louise  went  herself  to 
nurse  her,  spent  hours  by  her  bedside,  and 
after  breathing  the  deadly  air,  and  touching 
the  deceased  body,  came  out  of  the  ordeal 
unharmed.  This  courageous  example  em- 
boldened her  companions,  and  enchanted  St. 
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Vincent.  "  I  confess,  Mademoiselle,"  he 
wrote  to  her,  "  that  my  heart  was  so  moved 
when  I  heard  of  this,  that,  had  it  not  been  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  I  must  there  and 
then  have  gone  to  see  you.  The  goodness 
of  God  towards  those  who  give  themselves 
to  Him  in  the  Confraternity  of  Charity,  none 
of  whom  have  so  far  been  attacked  by  the 
plague,  gives  me  perfect  confidence  that  He 
will  preserve  you  from  it.  Will  you  believe 
it,  Mademoiselle? — I  not  only  visited  M.  le 
Sous-Prieur  of  St.  Lazare,  who  died  of  the 
plague,  but  I  even  inhaled  his  dying  breath ; 
and  yet,  neither  I  nor  any  of  our  people 
who  assisted  him  to  the  last  took  any  harm. 
No:  be  not  afraid;  Our  Lord  means  to  make 
use  of  you  for  something  that  concerns  His 
glory,  and  I  am  persuaded  He  will  preserve 
you  for  this." 

God  made  good  this  last  promise.    Louise 
was  borne  unharmed  through  the  time  of  the 
plague ;   but  some  of  her  sisters  earned  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  in  their  attendance  on 
the  sick.    Amongst  these  generous  victims  of 
charity  was  Marguerite  Naseau.     She  gave 
herself  up  to  her  service  from  the  first  with 
an  angelic  fervor  and  sweetness  that  might 
have  warned  those  who  witnessed  them  that 
the  reward  was  at  hand,  and  the  course  of 
the  brave  little  shepherdess  nearly  run.  From 
morning  till  night  Marguerite  was  to  be  seen 
going  from  one  sick-house  to  another,  dili- 
gent, deft,  devoted,  nursing  and  comforting 
the  sick,  and  helping  the  dying ;   and  doing 
it  all  as  simply  and  naturally  as  if  it  were 
the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the  world  to  spend 
herself  in  this  service  of  charity.     One  day 
she  was  coming  home — that  is,  to  the  hired 
room  that  she  called  her  home — when,  not 
far  from  her  own  door,  a  woman  fell  down, 
stricken  with  the  plague.    Marguerite  carried 
her  to  her  own  room  and  put  her  into  her 
bed,  watched  by  her,  and  at  last,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  she  lay  down  beside  her.     The 
woman  died,  and  Marguerite,  having  stood 
by  her  to  the  last,  felt  that  her  own  turn  had 
come.     She  tidied  her  little  room,  and  went 
to  the  Hospital,  where  she  had  long  been  in 
daily  attendance,  and  asked  for  a  bed  to  die 
in.     They  gave  her  one,  and  she  did  die  a 


few  days  later  of  the  plague ;  but  it  was  all 
done,  like  the  rest,  quite  simply,  as  if  death 
were  an  act  of  charity  or  piety  to  be  performed 
like  any  other,  without  excitement  or  alarm. 
The  moment  St.  Vincent  heard  that  Mar- 
guerite was  stricken  he  sent  Louise  on  a  vis- 
itation out  of  Paris,  so  that  she  might  be 
spared  the  pain  of  seeing  her  dear  little  sister 
a  prey  to  the  pangs  of  that  most  awful  of 
deaths.  When  all  was  over,  he  wrote  himself 
to  break  the  tidings  to  her  and  offer  the 
consolations  of  his  sympathy.  "  May  God 
strengthen  you  ! "  he  says ;  "  may  we  be  able 
to  say  of  you:  Mulierem  fortem  quis  invenietf 
You  understand  that  much  Latin :  I  need 
not  translate  it." 

This  sorrow,  which  came  to  Louise  in  the 
midst  of  the  visitation  for  which  St.  Vincent 
had  hurried  her  out  of  Paris,  served  only  to 
give  a  fresh  stimulant  to  her  ardor  in  the 
service  of  God,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
Marguerite  continued,  even  more  efficaciously, 
from  heaven  the  help  she  had  been  to  her  on 
earth,  so  many  and  visible  were  the  graces 
granted  to  her  and  her  companions  jduring 
this  journey.  She  founded  a  number  of  ne\v 
Charities,  made  collections  in -the  towns,  and 
gathered  such  an  amount  of  money  that  she 
was  enabled  to  purchase  land  and  cattle  for 
hospitals  that  she  had  previously  set  going, 
to  buy  beds  for  the  sick,  and  a  large  stock  of 
linen  for  their  use;  in  fact,  to  change  the 
condition  of  the  poor  wherever  she  passed. 
These  arduous  and  successful  efforts  in- 
volved, however,  an  expenditure  of  strength 
that  ended  at  last  in  a  sudden  break-down. 
Louise  fell  ill.  Happily,  in  those  days  of  slow 
posts  the  bad  news  did  not  reach  St.  Vincent 
until  it  was  accompanied  by  the  good  news 
that  she  was  recovering.  "  Blessed  be  God 
that  you  are  well  again ! "  he  writes,  joyfully ; 
"  but  if  you  feel  any  threat  of  a  relapse  pre- 
vent it,  I. pray  you,  and  come  home." 

Louise  needed  not  to  be  driven  home  by 
the  goad  of  bodily  suffering.  The  thought  of 
her  son  was  like  a  cord  always  drawing  her 
heart  back  when  she  moved  to  a  distance 
from  him,  and  her  persevering  courage  in 
absenting  herself  periodically  from  Paris,  in 
the  service  of  the  poor,  gave,  better  than  any 
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other  sacrifice  she  could  make,  the  measure 
of  her  love  of  God. 

Michel  was  now  a  youth  full  of  spirit  and 
charm,  but  not  over-endowed  with  wisdom 
or  steadiness  of  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  care- 
ful training  he  had  had  under  St.  Vincent 
and  the  Fathers  of  St.  Nicholas.  He  seems 
to  have  won  their  affection,  at  any  rate,  though 
he  failed  to  realize  their  expectations,  and 
nothing  is  more  delightful  than  to  hear  St. 
Vincent  taking  the  lad's  part,  and  covering 
his  follies  and  waywardness,  and  even  his 
idleness,  with  the  mantle  of  his  saintlike  in- 
dulgence. While  Mile.  Legras  is  absent  on 
her  visitations,  the  "good  M.  Vincent,"  who 
had  all  the  poor  of  France  on  his  shoulders, 
besides  work  enough  to  kill  any  one  but  a 
saint,  found  time  to  keep  her  minutely  in- 
formed of  everything  about  Michel,  relating  it 
all  with  a  naive  simplicity  that  makes  us  love 
the  dear  human,  tender-hearted  old  Saint, 
while  we  bow  down  in  veneration  before  his 
heroic  sanctity.  He  chides  Louise  playfully 
for  her  over-anxiety,  reminding  her  that  she 
must  be  patient  with  the  boy's  youth  and 
natural  temperament,  and  trust  more  to  the 
Providence  of  God  than  to  her  own  strivings 
and  counsels.  He  used  to  call  her  "the 
most  motherful  of  mothers,"  and  try  to  reason 
her  out  of  worrying  about  faults  and  follies 
that  grace  and  experience  alone  could  mend. 
When  the  worrying  persisted  unreasonably, 
he  would  strike  the  Sursum  corda,  and  warn 
his  penitent  of  what  was  sinful  and  unworthy 
in  this  over- preoccupation,  "which  hampers 
the  mind,  and  deprives  the  soul  of  that  tran- 
quillity in  which  Our  Lord  wishes  it  to  dwell." 

"  Don't  be  uneasy  about  Michel,"  he  writes 
to  her;  "we  are  taking  good  care  of  him. 
His  mind  is  opening  more  and  more.  He  is 
merry  and  good  with  us,  and  edifies  us  all. 
If  this  continues,  there  is  reason  to  praise 
God,  and  to  hope  that  he  will  be  a  great 
comfort  to  you."  When  this  edifying  interval 
is  succeeded  by  a  phase  of  wayward  folly, 
St.  Vincent  is  ready  to  console  the  mother 
by  assuring  her- that  it  will  pass  away;  that 
the  boy  is  sound  at  heart,  and,  with  patience 
and  prayer,  is  sure  to  come  right  by  and- by. 

There   is   something  comforting  in    the 


human  weaknesses  of  saints  and  souls  high 
in  holiness  ;  it  is  encouraging  to  see  mothers 
like  Louise  de  Marillac  and  St.  Frances  de 
Chantal  "worrying"  about  their  children, 
anxious  about  their  worldly  future,  puzzling 
how  to  solve  for  them  the  great  problem  that 
troubles  common  mortals,  "  how  shall  they  be 
clothed,  and  where  shall  they  live,  and  whom 
shall  they  marry?"  Surely,  this  strong  human 
motherfulness  helped  both  these  holy  women 
to  be  the  grand,  generous  servants  of  God 
that  they  were,  and  we  may  believe  that  if 
they  had  not  loved  their  children  so  tenderly, 
they  would  not  have  loved  Him  so  heroically. 
The  De  Marillacs  were  a  family  group 
which  at  this  period  presented  a  venerable 
combination  of  the  most  perfect  divine  and 
human  love.  They  were  devotedly  fond  of 
each  other,  and  they  were  Christians  of  the 
antique  type :  some  selling  all  things  and 
giving  to  the  poor ;  others  leading  the  lives 
of  anchorites  in  the  world;  others,  again, 
devoted  to  prayer  and  suffering  in  the  cloister. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  figure  in  this 
family  of  elect  souls  was  Michel,  the  minister 
and  trusted  friend  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  This 
trust,  and  the  noble  qualities  which  inspired 
it,  made  M.  de  Marillac's  position  one  of 
dangerous  superiority;  it  drew  upon  him  the 
jealous  hatred  of  Richelieu,  who  was  dis- 
puting with  the  Queen  for  the  supremacy  of 
power.  According  as  the  young  king  fell 
by  turns  under  the  dominion  of  his  mother 
or  her  minister,  courtiers  rose  and  fell  in 
royal  favor,  and  cabinets  were  made  and  un- 
made, statesmen  were  rewarded  or  sacrificed. 
The  two  brothers  De  Marillac,  Michel  and 
Louis  (Marshal  of  France),  were  amongst 
those  whom  Louis  XIII  showed  the  highest 
regard  for.  He  said  of  the  latter :  "  It  is  for 
life  and  death  between  us.  I  would  go  to  the 
Indies  to  get  him  back."  But  the  friendship 
of  the  boy-king  was  no  safeguard  against  the 
malignant  power  of  Richelieu.  He  bided 
his  time,  and  when  the  Marshal  was  away 
with  the  army  in  Piedmont  he  worked  upon 
Louis  and  extracted  from  him,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness  and  suspicion,  an  order  for  the 
Marshal's  arrest.  It  was  executed  secretly, 
afraid  of  exciting  a  mutiny  amongst  the 
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troops,  by  whom  M.  de  Marillac  was  adored, 
and  the  soldier  who  had  won  countless  vic- 
tories for  his  king  was  at  the  weak  monarch's 
treacherous  bidding  thrown  into  prison,  put 
upon  a  mock  trial  before  judges  in  the  pay 
of  Richelieu,  and  on  a  charge  of  high  treason 
condemned  to  death.  He  was  beheaded,  and 
his  body  was  taken  from  the  scaffold  to  the 
house  of  his  brother,  whose  wife  received  it, — 
his  own  wife  having  died  of  grief  before  the 
day  of  the  execution.  Louise  was  in  the  midst 
of  her  family  during  this  terrible  moment, 
broken-hearted,  but  sustaining  them  by  her 
courage  and  faith,  while  needing  in  her  turn 
the  support  of  St.  Vincent's  sympathy  and 
help.  It  was  given  wisely  and  lovingly.  He 
reminds  her  of  the  good  life  and  admirable 
death  of  her  uncle,  and,  while  pitying  her  with 
all  his  heart,  bids  her  rejoice  in  the  crown 
that  has  rewarded  both.  "Your  uncle  has 
honored  the  execution  of  the  Son  of  God  by 
uniting  his  own  to  it,"  he  says.  ". . .  Ah !  what 
does  it  matter  after  all  how  those  we  love  go 
to  God,  provided  they  go!" 

But  a  far  heavier  blow  was  in  store  for 
Louise  than  the  death  even  of  Marshal  de 
Marillac.  Her  beloved  Uncle  Michel,  who 
had  been  as  a  father  to  her,  and  whom  she 
venerated  only  second  to  St.  Vincent,  was 
himself  in  prison,  and  daily  expecting  to  share 
his  brother's  doom.  The  indignation  roused 
against  Richelieu  by  his  cruel  and  implacable 
vengeance  in  murdering  the  Marshal,  who 
was  universally  esteemed  by  all  parties,  in- 
duced the  Cardinal,  probably,  to  delay  the 
execution  of  Michel,  who  lingered  on  in 
prison,  full  of  joy  in  his  sufferings,  and  ready 
to  embrace  whatever  God  sent.  His  letters 
to  his  family  during  this  period  of  anxiety 
and  misery  read  like  the  utterances  of  a  saint. 

"I  wish,"  he  writes  to  his  wife,  "I  could 
send  you  a  good  share  of  the  graces  God  has 
granted  me  under  this  trial.  .  .  .  If  you  knew 
what  they  are,  instead  of  moderating  your 
grief,  you  would  rather  have  need  to  moder- 
ate your  joy  for  me."  He  continues  in  every 
letter  to  speak  of  these  interior  joys  that 
changed  his  cruel  captivity  to  a  time  of  rest 
and  delight.  "One  single  gleam  of  the  goods 
of  the  next  life  is  more  than  enough, "  he 


exclaims,  "  not  only  to  make  us  bear  patiently 
all  the  afflictions  of  this  one,  but  to  make  us 
utterly  forget  them ! "  He  occupied  his  long 
hours  of  solitude  in  making  a  new  translation 
of  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  and  in  writing 
a  "  Tract  on  Eternal  Life."  - 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 
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PART  II. 
CHAPTER  III.— (Continued.) 

ONE  evening— the  children  having  gone  to 
bed — Edna  sat  up,  waiting  her  husband's 
return.  It  was  near  eleven  o'clock.  Never 
had  she  known  him  to  be  so  late  since  their 
marriage.  She  was  not  given  to  the  weakness 
of  "piling  up  agonies,"  as  the  saying  is,  about 
anything;  but  she  was  beginning  to  feel 
uneasy  now.  Suppose  her  Jamie  had  been 
waylaid  on  the  road  home,  and  robbed — 
mayhap  wounded  or  killed ;  or  suppose  the 
horse,  who  was  given  to  strange  tantrums  at 
times,  had  got  into  one,  and  run  away,  break- 
ing the  carriage,  dashing  him  out  against  the 
rocks,  or  dragging  him  over  the  stones  until 
he  was  mangled  and  torn  nearly  to  death ! 
Edna's  face  grew  white ;  she  could  bear  the 
strain  no  longer.  Running  into  the  hall,  she 
threw  on  her  shawl  and  hat,  and  determined 
to  go  in  search  of  him.  She  got  half  way 
down  the  avenue  when  the  sound  of  wheels, 
and  a  familiar  neigh,  arrested  her  steps  ;  she 
listened,  then  she  heard  the  grating  of  wheels 
on  the  gravel,  and  the  hoof- beats  of  a  horse. 
Immensely  relieved,  she  laughed.  "That  is 
old  dot-and-go-one ;  I'd  know  his  trot  in 
the  Desert  of  Sahara,"  she  said.  Then  she 
ran  back,  tossed  her  shawl  and  hat  on  the 
rack,  and  was  seated  placidly,  with  a  book, 
pretending  to  read,  when  her  husband  came 
in.  She  did  not  care  to  have  him  aware  of 
how  foolishly  uneasy  she  had  been  about 
him,  knowing  how  he  would  tease  her,  and 
maybe  think  she  was  losing  confidence  in 
him.  Presently  his  quick  step  rang  in  the 
hall,  and  he  came  in. 
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"Ah!"  he  said,  "I  thought  I  should  find 
you  here,  darling!"  His  face  wore  so  beam- 
ing and  cheerful  a  look,  that  Edna's  greeting 
was  a  responsive  smile  and  loving  words  of 
welcome. 

"You've  had  a  lonely  time;  and  wondered 
what  had  become  of  me,  did  you  not?"  he 
said,  leaning  down  to  kiss  her.  Then  he 
wheeled  his  chair  close  to  hers,  and  sat  down, 
with  his  arm  around  her. 

"Indeed  I  did,  Jamie,  you  are  such  a  reg- 
ular old  time-piece;  but  I'm  awfully  glad  to 
have  you  home!"  She  did  not  question  him. 

"I  have  some  good  news  to  tell  you.  I 
have  paid  off  the  mortgage,  every  cent  of  it, 
and  this  house  is  now  our  very  own,"  he  said, 
proudly. 

"Oh,  Jamie  !  that  is  good  news  !  Tell  me 
all  about  it." 

"Well,  there's  not  much  to  tell,  though  it 
was  a  big  thing,  take  it  altogether.  A  year 
ago  our  house  made  a  great  venture  in  the 
Borneo  trade.  I  opposed  it  all  I  could,  for  I 
like  to  see  beyond  the  end  of  my  nose  when 
I  go  into  a  thing;  but  a  junior  partner,  you 
know,  doesn't  count  for  much,  and  my  objec- 
tions were  overruled." 
"  You  canny  Scot ! "  laughed  Edna.  "  Well  ?  " 
"It  has  turned  out  that  we  were  more 
lucky  than  wise,  and  each  of  us.  has  netted 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  I  deposited  my 
share  in  bank,  except  six  thousand  I  owed 
on  the  mortgage,  which  I  determined  to  put 
in  Uncle  Nicol's  hands  to-night  before  I  slept. 
That  is  what  kept  me." 

"Oh,  Jamie,  thanks  be  to  God  and  Our 
Blessed  Lady!  Do  you  not  thank  God, 
too  ? " 

"  Indeed  I  do,  from  my  very  heart,''  he  said, 
gravely. 
"  Was  not  Uncle  Nicol  pleased  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Pleased ! "  he  answered,  laughing.  "  No : 
he  was  as  crabbed  as  he  could  well  be.  He 
counted  the  six  one  thousand  dollar  notes, 
and  examined  each  one  as  if  he  expected 
to  find  a  counterfeit  among  them.  I  didn't 
mind  that,  knowing  his  careful  ways ;  but 
when  he  asked  me  how  it  was  that  I  could 
take  so  much  money  in  a  heap  out  of  my 
business  it  made  me  mad,  and  I  told  him  it 


was  no  concern  of  his  so  long  as  the  money 
was  honest  money ;  but  as  he  had  stood  in 
the  place  of  a  father  to  me  ever  since  I  had 
lost  my  own,  I  would  tell  him,  as  it  was 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  which  I  did.  Then 
he  scolded  me  up  hill  and  down  dale  for 
speculating ;  and  said,  moreover,  that  I  was 
defrauding  him  of  his  interest  by  paying  off" 
the  principal  in  that  way!"  And  James  Sin- 
clair laughed  again  as  he  recalled  the  scene. 

"But  he  let  you  pay  him,  Jamie?"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes :  and  we  got  it  all  settled  at  last. 
Then  I  thanked  him  for  all  his  goodness  to 
my  mother  and  me  ;  and — well — he's  got  a 
soft  spot  somewhere  in  his  old  heart,  but  it's 
hard  to  get  at." 

"And  then,  when  everything  was  settled, 
what  else  did  he  say?" 

"  He  told  me  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed  ; 
that  you  had  enough  to  tire  you  out  without 
sitting  up  witch-watching  for  me  until  after 
midnight." 

"And  so  he  thought  of  me,  did  he?"  said 
Edna,  in  softened  tones.  "  How  much  I  wish 
he  would  let  me  be  to  him  as  a  daughter, 
his  life  has  been  so  lonely  all  through  !" 

"I'm  afraid  we  shall  have  to  let  him  'dree 
his  ain  wierd,'  my  dearie,  and  just  do  our 
best  for  him,  as  he  will  allow  us.  His  solitary 
life  has  bred  in  his  mind  a  suspicion  of  the 
motives  of  those  who  are  kind  to  him.  He 
can  only  understand  figures ;  outside  of  that 
he  looks  on  everything  as  uncertain." 

"Except  when  the  'soft  spot'  in  his  heart 
can  be  reached.  It  is  true  he  keeps  the  key 
of  it  as  jealously  as  if  he  had  a  diamond  as 
big  as  a  goose  egg  locked  up  there ;  but  he 
opens  it  sometimes,  we  know." 

"  Well,  yes :  I  suppose  so ;  but  what's  the 
use  of  a  man's  shutting  the  sunshine  out  of 
his  own  life  in  that  sort  of  a  way  ?  I  don't 
pretend  to  understand  such  things,  though." 

"Nor  do  we  know,  Jamie,  what  dark 
shadows  sometimes  drift  into  a  life  to  chill 
and  cloud  it.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of 
others  by  ourselves,  everything  may  be  so 
different  with  them;  don't  you  think  so?" 

"My  dearie,  I  judge  no  man  ;  but  I  don't 
like  people  to  be  disagreeable,  and  can  see 
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no  use  in  it.  They  don't  live  half  as  long, 
and  help  to  shorten  the  lives  of  other  people 
by  their  humors.  Uncle  Nicol  has  survived 
to  a  good  old  age,  notwithstanding  his  pecu- 
liarities; in  fact,  I  don't  know  but  that  they 
have  helped  to  preserve  him,  like  those  things 
buried  under  the  ashes  in  Pompeii  for  so 
many  thousand  years,"  said  James  -Sinclair. 
"  I  hope  he  may  keep  on  living,  poor  old  boy ! 
God  knows  I  would  not  grudge  him  a  breath, 
even  if  I  expected  to  inherit  his  millions!" 

"Expecting  nothing  makes  you  more  free 
to  love  him  and  bear  with  him  as  a  son," 
said  Edna.  "We  owe  him  a  great  deal.  I 
never  felt  quite  how  much  until  to-night. 
Do  you  know  how  Donald  is  getting  on 
towards  clearing  off  the  mortgage  on  his 
house  ?  I  hope  he  will  be  as  fortunate  as  you 
are,  Jamie." 

"  I  don't  know  in  the  least.  Don  is  a  great 
swell,  and  seems  to  have  no  end  of  money. 
I  never  refer  to  the  matter  when  we  meet, 
neither  does  he.  It  is  none  of  my  business  ; 
but  I  hope  it  is  all  right  with  him." 

"  So  do  I.  Oh,  Jamie !  how  nice  it  is  to 
feel  that  the  roof  that  covers  us  is  our  own!" 
she  said,  rising,  as  the  clock  struck  the  half 
hour  past  twelve. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  drawing  her  to  his  breast 
for  a  moment,  and  kissing  her  forehead : 
"yours  and  our  children's,  whatever  betide." 

"And  you— !" 

"  The  hame  is  where  the  heart  is,"  he  quoted 
from  one  of  his  favorite  songs.  "  But  come, 
let  us  go  and  put  those  important  papers, 
which  have  made  a  free  man  of  me,  away." 
He  had  taken  the  package,  all  neatly  arranged 
and  tied  together  with  red  tape,  out  of  his 
pocket  when  he  came  in,  and  laid  it  on  the 
mantel-piece.  He  now  took  it  up,  and  slapped 
his  hand  on  it,  with  a  proud,  well-satisfied  air. 

"Yes,  indeed :  that  must  be  attended  to  at 
once,"  said  Edna,  lighting  her  candle,  while 
he  extinguished  the  lamp.  "You  must  put 
the  letters  away  in  the  very  secretest  drawer  in 
that  wonderful  old  desk  of  yours,  Jamie." 

They  went  up- stairs  into  a  small  room  en 
suite  with  two  larger  ones  intended  for  guest- 
chambers,  but  not  yet  furnished,  where  his 
desk,  strong  and  old-fashioned,  and  full  of 


pigeon  holes  and  drawers,  stood  near  a 
window.  It  was  an  outlandish-looking  piece 
of  furniture,  which  he  had  bought  of  an  old 
German  merchant,  whose  death  necessitated 
the  breaking  up  of  his  establishment.  In  this 
old  desk  James  Sinclair  kept  his  most  valued 
and  important  papers  ;  here  he  wrote  his  let- 
ters, revelled  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  littered 
things  up  to  his  heart's  content,  fearless  of 
housemaid  or  broom.  On  one  side  of  the 
room  was  his  work-bench  and  tool- chest,  for 
he  sometimes  amused  himself  playing  car- 
penter. A  gun  hung  upon  hooks  against 
the  wall,  beyond  all  reach  except  his  own, 
also  his  fishing  tackle  and  rods ;  and  there 
was  a  great  pretence  of  pipes  and  tobacco  on 
the  mantel-piece,  which  would  have  given  to 
a  stranger  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
mighty  smoker,  when  in  fact  he  used  the  fas- 
cinating weed  in  great  moderation.  One  or 
two  rush-bottomed  lounging  chairs  and  an 
office-stool  completed  the  furnishing  of  the 
den. 

Edna  held  the  candle  while  he  fished  up 
his  bunch  of  keys  from  the  depths- of  his 
pocket,  unlocked  the  desk,  then  certain  com- 
partments, slid  back  partitions,  and  finally 
came  to  a  drawer  which,  on  pressing  a  knob, 
ran  up  behind  the  rest,  instead  of  level  with 
them.  He  placed  the  important  package  in 
this  drawer,  beside  some  others  that  it  con- 
tained, which  were  also  tied  up  with  red  tape, 
and  about  the  same  size  and  bulk ;  then,  well 
satisfied,  he  gave  the  drawer  a  slight  push, 
saw  it  slide  swiftly  into  its  place,  and  heard 
the  click  of  the  spring  which  secured  it.  Then 
the  other  interior  arrangements  were  restored 
to  their  right  grooves,  and  the  heavy,  sloping 
lid  of  the  old  desk  was  lowered  and  locked. 

"  It  is  safe  there.  Don't  you  see  now, 
Edna,  how  fortunate  it  was  that  I  came  across 
this  old  desk  !  It  is  so  strong  that  whatever 
is  put  in  it  will  be  safe  until  doomsday,  un- 
less the  house  burns  down  and  it  in  it,"  he 
said,  turning  to  her. 

"  Yes :  I'm  glad  you  have  it,  Jamie,  for  you 
have  found  its  use  at  last." 

"  It  will  teach  you  not  to  make  game  of 
my  next  purchase,"  he  added,  on  their  way 
out. 
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Edna  went  into  the  rooms  where  the  chil- 
dren slept,  dropped  a  kiss  as  light  as  a  rose- 
leaf  on  their  fair,  peaceful  faces,  then  slipped 
into  the  oratory,  where  she  knelt  and  offered 
fervent  thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  that 
had  come  to  them  so  unexpectedly. 

By  what  strange  fatuity  James  Sinclair's 
caution  and  common  sense  was  obscured 
that  night  to  prevent  his  even  glancing  at 
the  endorsement  on  the  outside  wrap  of  those 
papers  before  he  put  them  away  so  carefully 
in  that  old  desk,  will  always  remain  a  mys- 
tery. It  is  also  strange  that  Edna's  curiosity 
— for  the  best  of  women  have  their  share — 
did  not  impel  her  to  take  the  papers  in  her 
hand,  and  scan  the  written  words  so  plainly 
discernible  thereon !  But  it  was  done,  and 
there  was  no  help  for  it;  and  there  that  pack- 
age would  lie  in  the  safe  security  of  that 
secret  drawer,  and  be  almost  forgotten,  until 
it  was  discovered,  but  too  late,  that  a  fatal 
mistake  had  been  made. 

The  next  morning,  before  he  went  away, 
James  Sinclair  told  his  wife  that  now,  the 
house  being  paid  for,  he  wanted  her  to  fur- 
nish the  empty  rooms. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


Catholic  Notee. 


Still  another  anniversary  occurs  this  year  which 
should  be  celebrated  with  grateful  rejoicing  by  the 
clients  of  Our  Lady.  We  refer  to  the  ter-cente- 
nary  of  the  solemn  establishment  of  the  Sodality 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Gregory  XIII  in  1584. 
Many  of  the  succeeding  Popes  have  extolled  and 
recommended  the  Sodality  in  the  warmest  man- 
ner, and  enriched  it  with  numerous  indulgences. 

Like  the  devotion  of  the  Month  of  Mary,  sodal- 
ities were  in  existence  many  years  before  their 
formal  approbation  by  the  Holy  See.  The  first 
was  formed  in  Rome  itself  by  Father  Leon,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Seeing  the  students  of  the  Ro- 
man College,  in  which  he  was  a  professor,  exposed 
to  many  dangers  of  losing  their  innocence  and 
faith,  Father  Leon  began,  on  certain  days  of  the 
week,  to  collect  his  own  pupils  in  his  class-room, 
where,  before  a  little  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
he  conversed  with  them  on  Christian  virtue  and 
piety.  They  used  to  commence  and  close  their 


meetings  by  some  prayers  and  hymns  in  honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  whose  special  protec- 
tion they  placed  themselves.  The  picas  and 
exemplary  conduct  of  the  first  Sodalists  caused 
similar  associations  soon  to  spread  from  Rome  to 
every  part  of  the  Christian  world.  In  1576  the 
number  of  the  Sodalists  in  colleges  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany  alone  amounted  to  30,000. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  (which  occurred 
a  few  weeks  ago,  in  Jerusalem)  of  the  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Ratisbonne.  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
this  saintly  priest  was  a  convert  from  Judaism,  and 
owed  his  conversion  to  an  apparition  of  Our  Lady 
which  took  place  in  1842  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrew,  in  Rome.  R.  I.  P. 


An  article  which  merits  more  than  passing  at- 
tention appeared  recently  in  the  Grenzboten,  a 
journal  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  might 
be  considered  the  organ  of  Prince  Bismarck.  It  is 
entitled  " Observations  on  the  Roman  Question." 
The  writer  maintains  that  the  departure  of  the  Pope 
from  Rome  would  involve  the  greatest  difficulties; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  co  residence  of 
Pope  and  King  entails  still  greater  embarrassments 
and  difficulties.  "It  was,  no  doubt  a  great  mis- 
take to  transfer  the  capital  to  Rome.  Even  were 
it  possible  to  ensure  a  mutual  peaceful  residence 
of  the  two  powers — even  were  a  common  modus 
vivendi  arranged  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Quirinal,  the  great  difficulties  would  still  remain 
unsettled,  for  the  Pope  is  the  first  and  the  greatest 
of  sovereigns. "  The  article  concludes  by  saying 
that  Rome  should  be  the  exclusive  residence  of 
the  Pope.  

Down  to  a  very  recent  date  ancient  tablets 
might  be  seen  in  the  porches  of  venerable  churches 
in  the  Old  World,  bearing  the  following  signifi- 
cant question  and  answer : 

"  What  are  the  evil  effects  of  talking  in  church? 
In  the  first  place,  it  robs  God  of  His  glory,  dis- 
pleases the  Angels  and  Saints,  and  deprives  souls 
in  purgatory  of  relief;  in  the  second  place,  it  stifles 
devotion  in  the  worshipper,  lessens  the  advantages 
of  prayer,  and  even  prevents  its  being  heard ;  in 
the  third  place,  it  disedifies  our  neighbor,  and 
distracts  him  in  his  devotions ;  finally,  it  is  a  sin 
that  will  be  punished  in  purgatory." 

The  wife  of  the  famous  Sioux  chief  Crow  King 
died  just  one  month  ofter  her  husband.  She  was 
attended  in  her  last  illness  by  the  zealous  Indian 
missionary  Father  Claude,  O  S.  B. 
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Munkacsy's  colossal  new  picture,  the  "  Crucifix- 
ion," which  is  now  on  exhibition  in  Paris,  is  de- 
clared to  be,  though  somewhat  inferior  to  his 
"Christ  before  Pilate,"  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
paintings  of  modern  times.  The  grandeur  of  the 
conception,  the  power  of  the  execution  in  every 
respect,—  coloring,  grouping,  drawing,  and  per- 
spective—excite the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
Probably  these  two  pictures  of  the  great  Hungarian 
artist  represent  the  nearest  approach  that  has  been 
made  in  our  day  to  the  religious  paintings  of  the 
old  masters.  

The  Catholic  Register,  of  Hong  Kong,  maintains 
that  China  should  not  be  treated  with  on  terms 
of  equality  by  civilized  powers,  instancing  her 
savage  manner  of  procedure  in  judicial  matters 
as  a  proof  of  her  utter  barbarism.  A  most  in- 
human spirit  seems  to  animate  the  authorities, 
every  offence  above  petty  theft  being  made  capital, 
and  all  sorts  of  fiendish  devices  resorted  to  in 
order  to  inflict  suffering  on  the  criminal.  Not 
long  since  five  men  guilty  of  kidnapping  were 
placed  in  cages,  with  a  wooden  collar  at  the  top, 
through  which  their  heads  were  inserted,  leaving 
them  to  die  a  lingering  death  of  unspeakable 
agony.  The  victims  of  this  horrible  punishment, 
which  is,  we  believe,  peculiarly  Chinese,  often 
live  for  two  or  three  days  before  death  puts  an 
end  to  their  sufferings.  These  cages  are  used  in 
all  parts  of  China,  •  torture  being  one  of  the 
requisites  in  the  administration  of  justice;  as, 
according  to  the  Chinese  laws,  no  one  can  be 
punished  if  he  is  not  made  to  confess  his  guilt. 
The  Chinese  Government,  even  in  recent  imperial 
edicts,  officially  authorizes  torture  to  be  used  in 
criminal  courts. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Infant  Jesus  in  the  two 
convents  of  the  community  at  Yokohama  and 
Tokio,  Japan,  have  over  700  children  under  their 
care.  Thus  in  distant  Japan  religious  teachers  suc- 
ceed in  producing  the  same  fruits  that  have  marked 
their  labors  elsewhere.  Truly  if  we  were  to  elimi- 
nate Sisters  out  of  the  educational  systems  of  the 
world,  the  result,  as  M.  de  Haullville  expressed 
it,  would  be  to  take  away  the  best  nurses  of  the 
soul. 

Vesper  Bells,  an  attractive  little  Catholic  Sun- 
day-school and  home  paper  for  children,  prints  as 
original  matter — title  changed,  and  name  omitted 
— a  poem  written  for  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  by  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.,  and  published  in  our 
fifteenth  volume.  The  poem  is  very  graceful  and 


fervent,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  it  reappear; 
however,  if  Vesper  Bells  is  being  imposed  upon 
by  some  unscrupulous  conlributor,  it  ought  to 
know  it.  There  is  too  much  of  this  form  of  dis- 
honesty. We  lately  noticed  also  in  the  Michigan 
Catholic  some  contributions  to  the  Children's 
Department  signed  "B.  H.  C.  R.,"  which  we 
distinctly  remember  to  have  prepared  for  our 
young  readers.  

Among  the  principal  pictures  in  the  Paris  Salon 
this  year  is  one  representing  the  Venerable  de  la 
Salle  teaching  children.  It  was  painted  to  order 
of  Brother  Irlide,  the  General  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools. — Catholic  Times. 


Our  esteemed  contributor  William  D  Kelly 
returns  thanks  to  "Verbum  Sap."  for  his  kind 
and  intelligent  criticism  of  the  poem  entitled 
"May,"  published  in  No.  18  of  THE  "AvE 
MARIA,"  but  desires  to  say  that  in  speaking  of 
"grace"  he  referred  simply  to  natural  grace  or 
beauty,  as  is  plain  from  the  other  verses,  in  which 
comparison  is  made  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  beauty 
with  material  things.  Likewise  by  "goodness," 
he  did  not  mean  Mary's  bounty  to  us,  but  her 
own  excellence  and  surpassing  virtue,  and  this  is 
the  first  meaning  which  Webster  attaches_to  the 
word.  His  idea  was  to  exalt  Our  Blessed  Mother's 
"goodness,"  /'.  e. ,  her  moral  excellency,  over  all 
her  natural  gifts  of  beauty — to  show  that  her 
"goodness"  forms  the  best  claims  to  our  love.  - 


The  Rev.  M.  J.  Herty,  a  worthy  young  priest 
deceased  on  the  i8th  ult.,  at  Mount  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital,  Holyoke,  Mass;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Moy- 
nihan,  of  the  archdiocese  of  New  Orleans,  whose 
death  occurred  recently  in  that  city,  are  recom- 
mended to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  readers. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


The  following  additional  contributions  have 
been  received  for  Father  Pye's  floating  chapel : 
Edward  Keenan,  $i ;  from  Holyoke,  Mass.,  50 
cts. ;  A  Reader  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  Medford, 
Mass  ,  $i ;  A  Lover  of  the  Sea,  $i ;  A  Friend  of 
THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  $2;  J.  Hagerty,  $i;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Lynch,  $i;  A  Friend,  $i;  "Out  of 
Some  Little  Folks'  Poor-Box,"  #1.52;  John 
Smith,  #5  ;  Mrs.  Smith,  $5  ;  Mary  Smith,  $i ;  A 
Friend,  $1 ;  James  Neely,  25  cts. ;  A  Reader  of 
THE  "AvE  MARIA"  in  New  Mexico,  £i;  A 
Child  of  Mary,  $5;  A.  F.,  $5;  Mrs.  McDougall, 
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New  Publications. 


A  TRIIIUTE  OF  DEVOTION  TO  ST.  MARY  MAG- 
DALEN HE  PAZ/.I.  By  the  Rev.  Antonio  Isoleri, 
Miss.  Ap.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  de  Pazzi's 
Italian  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  Hon.  Advocate 
of  St.  Peter. 

A  brief  notice  of  this  book  in  its  original  Ital- 
ian version  was  published  in  THE  "AvE  MARIA" 
a  year  or  so  ago.  Translated  into  English  by  its 
reverend  author,  it  now  appears  in  good  season  for 
the  Festival  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  de  Pazzi,  fur- 
nishing admirable  spiritual  reading  for  the  clients 
of  that  illustrious  daughter  of  Carmel.  A  sketch 
of  her  remarkable  life,  compiled  from  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  English  ecclesiastic,  Butler,  and  the 
Italian,  Fabrini,  is  supplemented  by  the  Sayings, 
Miracles,  and  Prayers  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen :  the 
Indulgences  and  Privileges  granted  to  her  church 
in  Philadelphia  by  his  late  Holiness  Pius  IX,  at 
the  petition  of  the  Rev.  Father  Isoleri ;  and  the 
latter's  beautiful  and  fervent  Panegyric  of  the 
Saint,  composed,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  "  not 
in  profundity  of  thought,  nor  in  ornamented  or 
high-sounding  language,  but  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
was  first  addressed,  and  with  as  much  intelletto 
d'amore  as  we  were  capable  of."  A  learned  and 
pious  American  prelate  pronounced  Father  Iso 
leri's  work  in  its  vernacular  "a  treasure  of  spiritual 
reading."  We  will  only  add  that  its  translation 
is  published  to  aid  in  erecting  a  new  and  much 
needed  church  for  the  Italian  Catholics  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  those  who  patronize  Father 
Isoleri's  enterprise  will  share  in  the  special  bene- 
diction of  Pope  Leo  XIII  on  all  who  contribute 
to  the  erection  of  the  new  church. 

Six  SEASONS  AND  Six  WEEKS:    A  DIARY.     By 

Thomas  J.  Jenkins,  of  the   Diocese  of  Louisville. 

Louisville,   Ky. :   Chas.  A  Rogers,  Publisher,   167 

West  Jefferson  Street.     1 884.    Price,  paper,  40  cts. ; 

cloth,  65  cts. ;  gold  back.  80  cts. 

The  "Seasons"  are  on  the  prairies  and  great 

plains,  and  the  "Weeks"  in  the  mountains.     In 

the  pages  of  this   pretty  little  work,  piety  and 

pastime  appear  to  go  hand  in  hand.    The  statistics 

from  the  numerous  Catholic  colonies  visited  are 

interesting  and  valuable.     The  author  drops  into 

poetry  very  prettily,  sometimes.     His  account  of 

the  hot-water  cure  is  nothing  if  not  realistic.    A 

sprinkling  of  puns  adds  pungency  to  the  little 

book.     Neatly  bound  and  printed,  and  of  easily 

portable  proportions. 


Uouth's  Department. 


The  Images  of  Mary. 


HY     SISTI.  R     MARY    ALPHONSUS. 


HE  Images  of  Mary ! 
Oh !  guard  them  in  your  love : 
Herself  hath  found  a  dwelling 

In  the  smiling  He aven  above ; 
No  more  upon  the  dark  earth 

Do  her  virgin  footsteps  tread, 
But  the  image  of  her  beauty 
We  can  honor  in  their  stead. 

While  the  friend  is  in  the  chamber, 

On  his  image  who  would  gaze  ? 
Who  would  linger  by  the  portrait, 

Could  he  look  upon  the  face  ? 
But,  in  long  and  pining  absence, 

How  it  comforts  us  to  show 
All  the  love  unto  the  picture, 

That  the  friend  can  never  know ! 

But  the  images  of  Mary 

Have  a  value  far  beyond  ; 
She  will  know  when  we  are  faithful, 

She  will  bless  when  we  are  fond ; 
She  will  pay  us  for  the  homage, 

She  will  thank  us  for  the  care 
That  we  lavish  on  her  image, 

As  if  she  herself  were  there. 


More  than  Strawberries  and  Cream.* 


i,    Flora,    don't ! "    exclaimed 
little  Edith  Raymond,  with  a 
distressed  face,  as  she  and  her 
sister  stood  before  the  dress- 
ing-case in  the  spare   bedroom, 
where  they  had  come  to  view  their 
new  embroidered  muslins  in  the  long 
mirror. 

"  Why  not?  "  asked  Flora,  turning  round  and 
round  a  sparkling  diamond  ring  that  she  had 
taken  from  the  jewel-casket  "I  think  Cousin 
Emily  would  lend  it  to  me  if  she  were  here, 
and  I  should  so  like  to  wear  it  to  the  festival." 


*  Adapted  from  the  American  Agriculturist  (Boys' 
and  Girls'  columns). 
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"  But  you  might  lose  it,  or  something," 
urged  Edith;  "and  that  would  be  dreadful, 
for  you  know  how  much  our  cousin  thinks 
of  that  ring ;  she  hardly  ever  takes  it  off,  and 
must  have  forgotten  it.  Put  it  back,  Florie ! " 

But  Flora  hesitated. 

"  Nellie  Barnes  is  so  proud  of  that  pearl 
her  grandfather  gave  her,"  she  said, "  I  would 
like  to  show  her  other  people  can  also  have 
nice  things.  I  shall  only  borrow  it,  and  Cousin 
Emily  need  never  know  it,  for  she  will  not 
be  back  until  to-morrow." 

Flora  hastily  donned  her  hat  and  gloves, 
and  ran  down-stairs,  with  the  ring  still  on  her 
finger.  But  Edith  had  to  hurry,  and  her  dis- 
turbed thoughts  were  somewhat  dispelled  by 
her  father,  who  met  them  at  the  door  and 
handed  each  girl  a  bright  two-dollar-and-a 
half  gold  piece  to  spend  at  the  Fair.  "Thank 
you,  thank  you,  papa!"  they  both  cried;  "we 
can  buy  lots  of  pretty  things  with  this!" 

The  Strawberry  Festival  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  was  the  great  event  of  the  summer 
in  Blissville,  in  which  old  and  young  were  all 
interested,  while  the  girls  considered  it  an 
honor  to  be  chosen  to  serve  behind  the  tables. 
This  year  the  Raymonds  were  very  happy, 
Flora  having  been  selected  for  the  refresh- 
ment table,  and  Edith  for  the  floral  bower. 

"I  am  so  glad  it  is  such  a  pleasant  day!" 
remarked  the  latter,  looking  up  at  the  blue 
sky;  "and  the  roses  and  strawberries  are  just 
in  their  prime." 

"And  it  is  so  warm  we  shall  sell  quantities 
of  ice  cream,"  added  Flora;  "but  do  look  at 
Jthose  forlorn  little  wretches ! " 

The  objects  thus  described  were  a  sallow- 
faced  boy,  with  a  pair  of  large,  mournful, 
dark  eyes,  who  was  patiently  turning  the 
'handle  of  a  squeaky  hand-organ,  and  a  little 
brown  monkey  in  a  red  coat,  hopping  briskly 
up  and  down  to  the  doleful  strains,  occa- 
sionally stopping  to  circulate  his  small  cap 
among  the  spectators  gathered  around. 

"  Poor  things  ! "  said  Edith,  who  was  very 
kind-hearted ;  "  I  must  give  them  a  penny," 
.and  she  darted  into  the  crowd  and  dropped 
-a  coin  into  the  tiny  hat. 

The  large  room  on  the  ground-floor  of 


the  village  school  appeared  very  gay  and 
attractive  as  the  girls  entered.  The  hall  was 
decked  with  flags  and  evergreens,  and  fragrant 
with  the  odors  of  a  thousand  flowers,  massed 
in  the  picturesque  bower  in  the  centre; 
while  the  tables  were  hardly  less  tempting, 
with  their  display  of  fancy  .articles,  beautifully 
frosted  cakes,  mounds  of  luscious  scarlet 
berries,  and  pyramids  of  ice-  cream.  Flora  was 
instantly  taken  possession  of  by  her  school- 
mates and  borne  off  to  the  refreshment  board, 
where  she  soon  had  her  hands  full  dealing 
out  cream.  She  had  almost  forgotten  her 
borrowed  plumes,  when  Nellie  Barnes,  who 
was  assisting  her,  suddenly  exclaimed:  "Why, 
Florie  !  what  a  lovely  ring !  Where  did  you 
get  it  ?  Is  it  yours  ?  " 

At  these  words  the  other  girls  crowded 
round  to  admire  the  stone,  and  fired  a  perfect 
blast  of  questions  upon  Flora,  who  found 
their  inquisitiveness  more  than  she  had 
counted  upon.  She  was  ashamed  to  confess 
how  she  came  by  it,  and  parried  the  inquiries 
as  well  as  she  could,  saying,  with  a  laugh : 
"  Don't  you  wish  you  knew ! "  and,  "  Whose 
should  it  be  if  not  mine?  Do  you  think,  Nell, 
you  are  the  only  one  that  can  havfe  a  new 
ring?" — although  she  felt  at  the  time  this 
was  uncomfortably  like  a  fib. 

"It  is  a  beauty!"  said  Minnie  Bell,  "and 
quite  throws  Nellie's  into  the  shade." 

"  But  I  don't  make  any  mystery  about 
mine,"  said  Nellie,  vexed  by  the  remark;  "and 
I  am  sure  it  is  quite  handsome  enough  for  a 
little  girl.  My  mamma  would  not  allow  me 
to  wear  diamonds." 

"Sour  grapes!"  sneered  Flora,  turning 
away  to  supply  a  call  for  cake ;  but  she  sadly  ' 
felt  this  disagreement  with  her  "  bosom 
friend,"  for  the  coolness  increased,  until  by 
evening  both  girls  were  chillingly  polite, 
never  addressing  each  other  when  it  could 
be  avoided,  as  is  the  fashion  school-girls  have 
of  showing  their  displeasure. 

"  I  have  sold  all  my  flowers ! "  cried  Edith, 
about  eight  o'clock,  coming  up  to  her  sister, 
"and  oh,  I  have  had  such  fun!  But,  Florie, 
please  lend  me  fifteen  cents!  I  will  pay  it 
back  out  of  my  next  week's  allowance." 

"  What    have    you    done   with    all   your 
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money?"  asked  Flora,  coldly;  "you  had  as 
much  as  I  had." 

"  Let  me  see,"  considered  Edith,  counting 
upon  her  fingers.  "I  bought  a  pincushion 
for  mamma,  and  an  apron  for  nurse;  some 
candy  for  little  Dottie  Ellis,  and  a  bunch  of 
violets  for  poor  lame  Ned  Carter.  I  believe 
that  is  all,  except  a  few  grabs  I  took  in  the 
grab-bag,  and  a  glass  of  lemonade.  But  I 
haven't  a  cent  left,  and  I  want  to  get  some 
strawberries  and  cream  for  that  boy  with  the 
monkey.  He  is  standing  right  outside  the 
window,  looking  in  with  such  a  wistful  face." 

"Well,  you  have  thrown  away  enough 
money,"  said  Flora,  "and  I  shan't  encourage 
you  in  it.  For  all  you  know,  that  little  tramp 
may  be  a  thief  and  will  run  off  with  the  spoon." 

"  Heydey !  what  is  all  this  ?  "  asked  a  hearty 
voice  close  by,  and  the  little  flower-girl  looked 
up  to  see  her  uncle  standing  beside  her. 

"  Oh,  Uncle  John !  is  that  you  ?  I  am  so 
glad  you  have  come  ! " 

"  That's  pleasant  news !  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  you  don't  look  as  happy  as  I  expected." 

"  I  want  some  strawberries  and  cream,"  said 
Edith,  shyly,  shaking  her  curls  over  her  face. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Here,  Flora,  give  us  a  saucer 
of  your  best  French  cream,  and  pile  it  up 
well  with  strawberries,  mind ! " 

Edith's  eye  twinkled  with  mischief  as  her 
sister,  with  a  large  spoon,  ladled  out  the 
cream  from  a  huge  freezer  behind  the  table. 
But  Uncle  John  gazed  in  amazement  whan, 
just  as  he  expected  his  little  niece  to  pop  a 
big  red  berry  she  was  sugaring  into  her  own 
mouth,  she  suddenly  seized  the  dish  and 
vanished  through  the  door- way,  flinging  back 
a  merry  laugh  and  roguish  glance  at  him 
over  her  shoulder. 

Poor  little  Giovanni,  the  organ-grinder,  was 
quite  as  miserable  as  he  looked  ;  for  he  had 
been  lured  away  from  his  parents  and  home 
in  sunny  Italy,  and  brought  to  a  strange  land 
by  a  harsh  task-master,  who  sent  him  wan- 
dering over  the  country,  with  Chico,  his 
little  monkey  and  only  friend,  to  earn  the  few 
pennies  that  charitable  people  were  willing 
to  pay  him.  So  it  was  like  a  glimpse  into 
fairyland  this  warm  summer  evening  when, 
with  Chico  buttoned  up  inside  his  jacket,  he 


wandered  near  the  brilliantly  lighted  school- 
house,  and  peeped  through  the  window  at 
the  gay  scene.  "  Ze  flowers  look  like  my  own 
country,"  he  said  to  himself;  "and  ze  people 
zey  are  all  so  happy !" 

With  a  start,  the  little  Italian  turns  and 
meets  a  pair  of  pitying  gray  eyes  gazing  into 
his,  while  two  chubby  hands  push  the  plate 
of  strawberries  and  cream  into  his. 

"  Oh,  Mees !  tank  you,  tank  you ! "  he  stam- 
mers, while  a  brown  paw  darts  from  beneath 
his  coat  and  seizes  a  berry;  "Chico  and  I 
tanks  you  a  tousand  times  !"  With  a  joyous 
heart  the  little  maiden  sped  away. 

" But  what  have  you  got  there,  my  Chico?" 
the  boy  suddenly  asked  in  Italian,  as  the  mon- 
key, after  a  spoonful  of  cream,  took  something 
from  his  mouth.  "There  are  no  stones  in 
these  berries." 

But  whatever  it  was,  the  monkey's  brown 
paw  closed  tightly  over  it,  and  he  only  chat- 
tered as  he  deposited  it  in  the  little  bag  tied 
about  his  waist,  and  in  which  he  carried  his 
pennies;  and,  thinking  no  more  of  the  matter, 
Giovanni  carried  his  plate  and  spoon  to  the 
door,  and  lingered  for  a  moment  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  pretty  scene. 

On  returning  to  the  hall,  Edith  was  met  by 
Flora  with  a  frightened  face,  who  drew  her 
aside,  crying:  "Oh,  Edith!  what  shall  I  do! 
the  diamond  is  gone  from  Emily's  ring!" 

"Flora!"  was  all  Edith  could  say,  and  she 
stood  aghast  as  her  sister  held  up  the  golden 
hoop  with  its  disfiguring  cavity. 

"I  am  afraid  to  go  home!"  sobbed  the 
frightened  girl ;  "  and  it  has  been  the  most 
miserable  day  I. ever  spent.  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  this  stupid  ring!" 

"  Don't  cry,"  said  Edith,  "and  we  will  have 
a  search  for  it."  And  she  did  hunt  carefully 
under  the  tables  and  benches,  but  all  in  vain, 
and  it  was  a  very  sorrowful  pair  of  sisters 
that  wended  their  way  homeward  with  Uncle 
John.  So  sad  indeed  was  Edith  that  she  did 
not  see  two  dark  eyes  peering  at  her  from 
behind  a  tree,  though  an  unobserved  listener 
heard  her  say:  "Oh,  dear!  I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  be  happy  until  the  diamond  is  found ! " 

It  was  a  long,  dreary  night  to  both  girls ; 
Flora  tossed  and  turned  restlessly  until  the 
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morning  light  creeped  through  the  shutters, 
when  she  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep.  So  it  was 

very  white  face  she  brought  to  the  break- 
fast table, and  Edith's  was  hardly  less  anxious. 

"  I  shan't  approve  of  festivals  if  they  rob 
you  of  your  roses  in  this  way,"  said  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, observing  the  pale  cheeks  ;  but  at  that 
moment  a  maid  entered  to  say:  "A  poor  boy 
is  in  the  kitchen,  who  begs  to  see  the  lady 
with  brown  curls."  Wonderingly,  Edith 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  in  a  few  moments 
returned,  radiant,  dragging  the  little  Italian 
after  her  and  crying,  joyfully :  "Oh,  Flora! 
it  is  found!  The  little  monkey  found  it,  and 
this  good  boy  brought  it  back  quite  safe." 

"  I  laugh  when  I  find  it,"  said  Giovanni, 
showing  his  white  teeth.  "And  I  tinke  now 
I  sell  this  for  much  moneys,  and  I  go  home 
to  Italy.  But  zen  I  remember  ze  words  of  ze 
young  lady  who  was  so  kind :  '  I  never  be 
happy  till  ze  diamond  is  found!'  so  I  comes 
right  avay  it  is  day." 

"It  was  a  fortunate  thing,  Flora,  that  it 
fell  into  such  honest  hands,"  said  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond, with  a  reproachful  look  towards  her 
daughter;  "for  had  some  of  our  rough  vil- 
lage boys  found  it,  I  fear  we  should  never  have 
seen  it  again,"  while  Edith  whispered,  exult- 
ingly:  "You  see  he  is  not  a  thief,  after  all !" 

Flora  blushed,  but  made  no  reply,  and 
busied  herself  in  preparing  a  bountiful  break- 
fast for  Chico  and  his  young  master,  who 
were  soon  revelling  in  unaccustomed  luxuries. 

And  that  was  not  the  end,  for  Mr.  Ray- 
mond and  Uncle  John  interested  themselves 
in  the  young  lad,  succeeded  in  freeing  him 
from  his  cruel  master  or  padrone ;  and  a 
month  later  the  whole  family  went  to  bid 
him  farewell  on  the  deck  of  a  noble  steamer 
bound  for  the  land  of  flowers  and  macaroni. 
Clad  in  a  neat  suit  and  with  his  sparkling  face 
turned  toward  home,  he  looked  like  a  differ- 
ent being  from  the  ragged  little  waif  who  had 
mournfully  ground  away  at  his  organ  on  the 
street  corner ;  and,  with  heart  and  lips  over- 
flowing, he  bade  his  benefactors  "good-bye," 
but  his  last  glance  was  for  the  sweet  little 
girl  who  on  that  summer  evening  had  come 
to  him  like  a  good  fairy,  bearing  a  "  mine  of 
wealth  "  buried  in  strawberries  and  cream. 


Miraculous  Communions  of  St.  Stanislaus- 
Kostka. 

In  1566  Stanislaus  Kostka,  then  about  six- 
teen years  of  age,  was  a  student  in  Vienna, 
He  lived  with  his  oldest  brother  Paul  and 
Bilinski  his  tutor,  in  the  house  of  a  Lutheran, 
On  one  occasion,  being  dangerously  ill,  Stan- 
islaus asked  to  be  allowed  to  receive  the 
Viaticum.  But  the  disciple  of  Luther  would 
not  consent,  and  succeeded  in  making  Paul 
and  the  tutor  refuse  their  assistance  to  pro- 
cure a  priest.  Deeply  pained,  Stanislaus 
sought  the  intercession  of  St.  Barbara,  who- 
is  invoked  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe  to- 
obtain  a  good  death  and  the  grace  of  the  last 
Sacraments.  His  prayer  was  heard.  Two 
angels,  accompanied  by  the  Saint,  appeared 
and  gave  him  Holy  Communion.  Then  the 
Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  him  and  told  him 
that  the  hour  of  his  death  was  not  yet  come.. 

The  following  year  Stanislaus  received  a 
similar  favor,  while  travelling  in  the  disguise 
of  a  beggar  to  a  house  of  the  Jesuits  near 
Augsburg.  Passing  through  a  smatl  village, 
he  entered  a  church,  hoping  to  hear  Mass 
and  approach  the  Holy  Table.  After  having 
prayed  for  some  time  he  became  aware  that 
what  he  had  taken  for  a  Catholic  assembly 
was  only  a  Lutheran  meeting.  So  great  was 
his  grief  to  be  deprived  of  the  Holy  Euchar- 
ist that  he  could  not  refrain  from  weeping. 
God  deigned  to  console  him.  A  group  of 
angels,  visible  to  Stanislaus  alone,  and  re- 
splendent with  that  beauty  which  belongs  to- 
heavenly  beings,  descended  reverently  tow-' 
ard  him,  and  one  of  them  gave  him  Holy 
Communion.  The  celestial  embassy  then 
withdrew  and  left  Stanislaus  alone  with  his 
God. 

Many  years  afterwards  the  Lutheran's- 
house  came  into  the  possession  of  a  Catholic, 
and  the  room  occupied  by  Stanislaus  was 
shown  to  pilgrims  as  a  place  sanctified  by  the 
sojourn  of  the  Saint,  by  the  apparition  of  St. 
Barbara,  of  angels,  and  of  Our  Lady,  but,, 
above  all,  by  the  miraculous  mercy  of  Our 
Saviour  in  satisfying  the  desires  of  the 
seraphic  Stanislaus. 
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A  Legend  of  Bretagrne. 


BY  E.  R. 


BENEATH  the  waves  that  beat  to-day  so  lightly 
Upon  the  rugged  Breton  shore, 
There  lies  a  sunken  city,  grand  and  sightly 

As  in  the  far-off  days  of  yore : 
And  still  on  holy-days  of  obligation 
The  bells  in  all  the  churches  there 
Peal  forth  in  gladsome  tones  of  jubilation, 
And  call  the  pious  folk  to  prayer. 

So,  then,  you  doubt?   Come  when  soft  gales  are 
stealing, 

And  when  the  mighty  sea  is  calm, 
And  you  shall  hear  the  sweet  bells'  joyous  pealing, 

A  thing  divine,  a  sacred  psalm. 
Or  come  when  storms  have  made  the  ocean  frantic, 

And  wrathful  in  its  wild  desires, 
And  in  the  hollows  of  the  fierce  Atlantic 

You  then  may  see  the  tips  of  spires. 

Deep  in  my  heart  there  lies  .a  sunken  city, 

And  through  its  streets  there  glide  the  ghosts 
Of  charity,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  pity, 

Arrayed  in  silent,  peaceful  hosts. 
The  temple  there,  made  for  God's  habitation, 

These  spirits  seek  for  Heavenly  rest, 
And  meekly  faithful,  with  no  exultation, 

They  evermore  pursue  their  quest. 

And  when  serenely  slumbers  life's  wide  ocean, 

And  careless  of  my  needs  I  grow, 
I  hear  the  echoes  of  their  fond  devotion 

Rise  from  the  spirit  depths  below. 
And  angry  storms,  the  placid  calm  disturbing. 

Awake  no  longer  fierce  desires, 
For,  rising  through  the  deep,  all  passion  curbing, 

Appear  cross-mounted  tips  of  spires. 


Gone  is  the  past ;  yet  in  its  legends  mystic 

There  dwells  so  much  of  fair  and  dear — 
So  much  to  make  life  true  and  realistic — 

We  love  their  blessed  words  of  cheer. 
Then  o'er  their  teachings  let  us  gladly  ponder, 

And,  when  the  waves  of  passion  roll, 
Let  us  recall,  before  we  blindly  wander, 

The  sunken  city  of  the  soul. 


The  Author  of  "Deirdre." 


BY     WILLIAM     ».    KELLY. 

|OWEVER  changed  may  be  the  sit- 
uation at  the  present  day,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  for  many  years  in  the 
past  Boston,  or  the  Modern  Athens,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  by  those  who  admire  the 
Trimountain  City  of  New  England,  was  re- 
garded far  and  wide  as  the  Mecca  of  literary 
men.  To  win  the  approbation  of  its  critics 
was  the  highest  ambition  of  American  writers ; 
and  hither  the  litterateurs  of  the  Old  World, 
whom  circumstances  compelled  to  cross  the 
ocean,  directed  their  steps,  in  the  confidence 
and  belief  that  a  warmer  and  more  apprecia- 
tive welcome  awaited  them  here  than  could 
be  gained  in  any  other  American  city.  It 
is  not- surprising,  therefore,  that  when  Dr. 
Robert  Dwyer  Joyce  determined  to  transfer 
his  Irish  lares  and  penates  to  this  hemisphere 
he  selected  this  city  for  his  future  residence. 
Possibly  the  knowledge  that,  at  the  time  he 
resolved  to  quit  his  native  land,  Boston  was 
the  dwelling-place  of  nearly  all  of  America's 
greatest  poets,  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  poetic  gifts,  may  have  influenced  him  to 
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make  this  selection,  which  subsequent  events 
proved  a  wise  one;  but  whatever  motives 
determined  his  choice,  the  writer  knows  that 
Dr.  Joyce  never — if  exception  be  made  of  the 
sorrow  an  Irish  exile  always  experiences  at 
being  separated  from  the  green  land  of  his 
birth — regretted  the  fortune  that  bore  him, 
as  medical  officer  of  the  steamship  Virginia, 
to  Boston,  now  eighteen  years  ago. 

Robert  Dwyer  Joyce  was  born  in  Gleni- 
sheen,  in  the  County  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1 830,  though  his  father's  family  originally 
came  from  the  County  Galway.  His  mother 
was  Elizabeth  O'Dwyer,  whence  the  poet's 
middle  name.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  his 
native  place,  and  it  was  here  that  the  first 
rudiments  of  that  splendid  education  he  after- 
wards acquired  were  gained.  Dublin  received 
him  after  the  completion  of  his  prepara- 
tory studies ;  and  in  that  city,  when  he  had 
graduated  with  high  honors  and  a  medical 
degree  from  the  Queen's  University,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  Preparatory  College  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. For,  albeit  young  Joyce  had  chosen 
the  medical  profession  as  his  career,  so  well 
versed  had  he  become  in  the  graces  of  litera- 
ture, and  especially  of  poesy,  that  he  was  ad- 
judged eminently  qualified  to  instruct  others 
in  these,  and  throughout  his  whole  life  he 
was  everywhere  regarded  as  a  poet  rather 
than  a  doctor, — though  that  his  medical 
knowledge  and  skill  were  of  a  superior  grade 
the  large  and  lucrative  practice  he  obtained 
in  Boston  abundantly  testifies.  Neither  were 
Dr.  Joyce's  distinctions  limited  to  the  two 
fields  above  mentioned.  He  was  an  artist  and 
a  musician  of  no  mean  abilities;  and  with 
characteristic  Celtic  inclination  he  developed, 
also,  no  slight  acquaintance  with  military 
science,  oftentimes  amusing  his  friends  by  the 
animation  with  which  he  discussed  the  tactics 
and  strategy  of  grim  war.  The  poet  was  one 
of  five  brothers,  only  one  of  whom,  we  believe, 
— Patrick  Weston  Joyce,  LL.D.,  at  whose 
house  the  subject  of  this  sketch  died  last  year 
— survives  him. 

Of  Dr.  Joyce's  life  in  Boston  volumes  might 
be  written,  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  tell  the 
great  charities  he  performed  here  among  the 


poor  he  visited  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
or  to  describe  the  many  pleasant  gatherings 
of  kindred  souls  which  were  held  beneath  his 
hospitable  roof.  Coming  to  Boston  in  1866 
with  his  wife  and  infant  son,  the  poet  settled 
down  in  the  western  portion  of  the  city,  and 
was  soon  in  the  possession  of  a  large  and 
lucrative  business.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
been  here  some  five  years  that  the  writer  met 
him.  He  was  then  in  the  dawn  of  his  prime, 
a  well-formed  man  of  perhaps  five  feet  eight 
inches  in  height,  his  ruddy  complexion  the 
picture  of  health,  his  finely-cut  features  full 
of  thought,  and  his  welcome  as  warm  as  an 
Irish  Cead  mille  failthe  can  be.  I  saw  him 
frequently  afterwards,  and  never  parted  from 
him  without  feeling  that  he  was  worthier  of  a 
higher  opinion  and  a  greater  respect  than  any 
in  the  moments  of  my  warmest  admiration  I 
had  previously  given  him.  And,  to  judge  by 
appearances,  it  was  in  a  similar  manner  others 
regarded  him ;  nor  was  such  regard  confined 
to  people  of  his  own  nationality.  His  emi- 
nent literary  abilities,  combined  with  his  fine 
social  qualities,  won  him  the  friendship  of 
Boston's  best  circles,  and  he  was  always  a 
welcome  guest  at  the  hearthstone  of  her  most 
distinguished  poets  and  men  of  letters. 

How  Dr.  Joyce  found  opportunity,  among 
the  busy  surroundings  of  his  professional  life, 
to  devote  as  much  time  to  literature  as  he  did* 
was  wonderful.  Not  that  the  productions  of 
his  pen,  while  he  dwelt  in  this  city,  were  so 
very  voluminous,  though  every  now  and  then 
his  name  appeared,  attached  to  some  poetic 
contribution  to  the  leading  literary  journals; 
but  the  finished  touch  of  the  three  volumes 
he  did  print  is  proof  enough  that  he  must 
have  lavished  on  his  writings  immense  care 
and  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  time.  He  had 
written  considerably  before  leaving  Ireland. 
Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Feardana"  he 
had,  in  his  earlier  years,  contributed  many  a 
stirring  ballad,  song  and  lyric  to  the  columns 
of  the  Dublin  Nation.  Under  the  same  name 
he  wrote  for  The  Harp  of  Cork,  and  Duffy's 
Hibernian  Magazine  of  Dublin,  both  of  which 
were  publications  of  high  literary  merit. 
These  fugitive  poems,  together  with  some 
Irish  character  sketches  and  stories,  Dr.  Joyce 
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afterwards  collected  and  published  in  book- 
form  under  the  title  of  "  Ballads,  Romances 
and  Songs,"  Duffy  of  Dublin  bringing  them 
out.  The  poet  had  already  won  wide  fame 
under  his  nom  dc  phone,  but  it  was  not  until 
this  volume  appeared  in  his  name  that  the 
general  public  became  aware  that  "  Fcardana" 
and  young  Joyce  were  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual. The  book  was  warmly  received ; 
the  critics  eulogized  the  author,  and  Michael 
Hogan,  better  known  as  the  Bard  of  Thom- 
ond,  saluted  his  advent  in  the  arena  of  author- 
ship with  a  song  of  welcome,  the  first  stanza 
of  which  ran  thus  : 
"  Bold  master  of  the  Irish  lyre!  sweet -mouth  of  song. 

all  hail ! 

Feardana  of  the  lofty  verse  !  ardfilea  of  the  Gael ! 
As  joys  the  thirsty  traveller  when  a  pure  spring  war- 
bles near, 

So  burst  thy  living  numbers  on  my  soul's  enrapt- 
ured ear! " 

While  in  Ireland  Dr.  Joyce  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  other  papers  than  those  men- 
tioned above,  and  his  writings  were  not  al- 
ways of  the  poetic  sort.  Thus  he  wrote  "  The 
Squire  of  Castleton,"  for  the  Dublin  Irish- 
man; and  The  Weekly  Illustrated  Journal  fre- 
quently published  prose  contributions  from 
his  pen.  Excellent,  however,  as  these  prose 
writings  were,  they  would  never  have  won 
him  the  reputation  his  songs  gave  him ;  and 
in  his  later  years,  our  author,  as  if  conscious 
that  such  writing  was  not  his  forte,  con- 
fined himself  to  the  composition  of  verses. 
He  even  kept  unpublished  some  sketches 
and  stories  which  he  had  written  in  his  ear- 
lier days.  In  many  of  Dr.  Joyce's  verses, 
especially  in  those  which  were  written  in  Ire- 
land, an  intense  national  spirit  breathes,  but 
it  is  always  of  a  noble  character,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  patriotic  passion  he  felt  for  the 
liberation  of  his  native  land  added  much  to 
the  strength  and  grace  of  his  songs.  This 
feature  of  his  muse  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  poems  he  contributed  during  the  last 
year  of  his  residence  in  Ireland  to  Tlu  Irish 
People  over  the  signature  of  "  Merulan." 

After  coming  to  Boston,  Dr.  Joyce  contin- 
ued to  contribute  to  the  newspapers,  and  many 
beautiful  poems  signed  by  him  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  several  Irish-Amer- 


ican journals,  notably  in  The  Irdott  to  which 
he  continued  a  contributor  almost  up  to  the 
time  of  his  going  back  to  Ireland  to  die.  In 
1872  Patrick  Donahoe,  then  the  great  Cath- 
olic publisher  of  New  England,  brought  out 
a  complete  edition  of  all  the  poet  had  written 
up  to  that  year.  This  volume,  which  was 
finely  illustrated  by  John  O'Hea  of  Dublin, 
and  which  contained  the  ballads  and  songs 
that  were  printed  in  Duffy's  Dublin  book, 
was  entitled  "  Ballads  of  Irish  Chivalry,  Songs 
and  Poems,"  and  was  dedicated  by  the  au- 
thor to  his  son  Garrie.  It  sold  exceedingly 
well,  and  Mr.  Donahoe  had  in  contemplation 
the  publication  of  a  second  and  larger  edition 
when  the  great  fire  of  1872  destroyed  his 
printing  establishment  and  wrecked  all  his 
plans.  Four  years  later  Messrs.  Roberts 
Bros.,  Boston  publishers  also,  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  bringing  out  a  series  of  books, 
called  the  "  No  Name  Series,"  which  left  it 
to  the  public  to  conjecture  who  the  authors 
of  the  several  works  were.  Following  a  num- 
ber of  brilliant  novels,  there  appeared  an 
epic  poem  styled  "  Deirdre,"  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  whose  rhythm  at  once  commanded 
attention  and  admiration.  Boston  was  all 
agog  with  curiosity  to  know  who  the  singer 
was  that  had  voiced  this  fine  poem,  and 
when  at  last  it  became  known  that  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Dwyer  Joyce  was  the  man,  his  fame,  great 
as  it  had  deservedly  been  before,  was  en- 
hanced a  hundredfold.  The  severest  critics 
made  no  attempt  to  withhold  their  praises 
from  his  poem ;  the  newspapers  teemed  with 
extracts  from  it,  and  eulogies  of  the  author 
were  spoken  everywhere.  The  success  that 
attended  the  publication  of  "  Deirdre"  spurred 
Dr.  Joyce  to  the  composition  of  "  Blanid," 
which  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros,  published  in 
1879;  but  although  this  poem  is  admittedly 
a  superb  one,  abounding  in  beautiful  passages 
and  filled  with  charming  lyrics,  it  somehow 
-or  other  failed  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm 
which  greeted  "  Deirdre."  Nevertheless,  it 
is  highly  prized,  and  often  read  and  re-read 
by  lovers  of  true  poesy.  "  Blanid  "  was  Dr. 
Joyce's  last  long  poem.  Since  1879  many 
short  pieces,  and  all  of  them  excellent  in 
some  respect,  appeared  over  his  name,  but 
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the  companion  poem  of  "  Deirdre "  was  the 
la^t  of  his  lengthy  writings. 

The  striking  feature  of  Dr.  Joyce's  poetry, 
apart  from  a  grace  and  strength  that  are 
peculiarly  his  own,  is  its  Irish  character.  The 
Doctor  almost  appears  to  have  determined  that 
his  should  be  all  "  Songs  of  Innisfail."  In  fact 
he  virtually  declares  this  to  have  been  his  idea 
in  his  introduction  to  "  Blanid,"  when  he  says : 

"Through  many  a  field  I've  searched  of  foreign  lore. 

And  found  great  themes  for  song,  yet  ne'er  would  I 
Seek  Greece,  or  Araby,  or  Persia's  shore 

For  heroes  and  the  deeds  of  days  gone  by ; 

To  my  own  native  land  my  heart  would  fly, 
Howe'er  my  fancy  wandered,  and  I  gave 

My  thoughts  to  her  and  to  the  heroes  high 
She  nursed  in  ages  gone,  and  strove  to  save 
Some  memory  of  their  deeds  from  dark  oblivion's 
wave." 

His  ballads,  whether  martial  or  legendary, 
all  treat  of  Irish  themes.  He  was  the  first  of 
all  the  Irish  poets  to  write  a  distinctly  and 
purely  Celtic  epic,  and  the  ideas  voiced  in 
the  lines  quoted  above  are  readily  traced  in 
almost  every  poem  that  came  from  his  pen. 
This  may  not  of  itself  be  high  commendation 
for  his  writing,  but  it  shows  in  strong  colors 
the  patriotic  character  of  the  poet,  and  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that,  singing  of 
themes  his  heart  loved  so  well,  he  sang  better 
than  he  would  had  he  gone  elsewhere  in 
quest  of  subjects.  The  grace  of  Dr.  Joyce's 
poems  is  apparent  to  every  one  who  reads 
them.  There  is  no  halt  in  his  lines,  no  fault  in 
their  rhythm,  and  even  in  the  most  mediocre 
notes  of  his  lyre  the  ear  easily  discerns  the 
touch  of  a  practised  hand  on  the  strings.  In 
his  national  songs  the  strength  of  his  singing 
is  perhaps  most  felt,  and  in  some  of  them  its 
force  is  almost  irresistible,  while  certain  of 
his  lighter  verses  indicate  how  tenderly  and 
softly,  when  he  wished,  he  could  awaken  the 
gentlest  emotions  of  the  human  heart. 

Although  Dr.  Joyce  wrote  very  little  of  what 
can  be  called  distinctively  Catholic  poetry,  it 
is  always  with  a  deep  reverential  feeling  that 
he  alludes  to  religious  topics.  His  piety  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  of  the  practical  sort, 
finding  expression  in  deeds,  not  in  words ; 
and  the  innumerable  kindly  acts  of  his  life 
are  perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  evidences 


of  his  devotion  to  the  Church.  Among  his 
most  intimate  friends,  while  he  dwelt  here  in 
Boston,  were  several  of  the  local  priests,  in 
whose  company  he  delighted  to  pass  his  time, 
and  often  his  whole  conversation  was  of  the 
poor  people  he  was  called  upon  to  visit  in 
his  professional  capacity,  to  relieve  whose 
pressing  wants  and  poverty  he  seemed  always 
charitably  solicitous.  But,  take  him  all  in 
all,  Dr.  Joyce  must  be  admitted  to  have  been 
one  of  the  very  first  of  the  Irish  or  Irish- 
American  poets  of  his  day,  and  his  fame, 
already  assured  to  him  during  his  lifetime,  is 
of  the  kind  that  grows  and  mellows  with  years. 
As  long  as  the  Celtic  race  endures,  his  ballads 
will  be  sung  in  the  places  where  the  scenes 
they  Gommemorate  occurred;  and  "Blanid" 
and  "  Deirdre,"  written  as  they  were  in  this 
country,  have  won  him  an  unquestionable 
place  in  the  ranks  of  Irish  American  poets. 
To  undertake  to  make  adequate  selections 
from  Dr.  Joyce's  poems,  with  a  view  of  illus- 
trating their  varied  beauty  and  strength, 
would  require  more  space  than  THE  "AvE 
MARIA"  probably  wishes  to  surrender  to  this 
imperfect  sketch  of  his  life  and  works.  Pass- 
ing over  his  national  songs,  therefore,  with  a 
tribute  of  admiration  to  their  fire  and  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  it  may  be  said  that  in  his 
legendary  ballads  the  poet  exhibits  a  won- 
derfully intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fabled 
history  of  Ireland,  and  has  woven  into  cap- 
tivating verse  many  of  those  old  romances  of 
the  past,  thereby  insuring  them  a  wider  and 
more  permanent  preservation  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  obtained.  His  poems  of 
memory  and  of  places  are  peculiarly  tender, 
as  witness  the  one  in  his  "  Ballads  of  Irish' 
Chivalry,"  in  which  he  sighs  for  the  happy 
Christmases  of  long  ago  ! 
"  O  Heaven  be  with  the  day  when,  with  youthful  heart 

and  gay, 

We  longed  for  the  blithe  Christmas  snow 
To  cast  its  mantle  white  from  the  towering  mountain 

height 

To  the  glens  and  the  shining  dales  below : 
In  each  sad  exiled  heart  fond  the  memory  remains 
Of  the  Christmas  candles  burning  in  the  glowing 

window-panes ; 
Of  the  feasting  and  the  dancing  to  the  piper's  merry 

strains 
In  the  jovial  Christmas  days  long  ago  ! " 
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"Gwendoline  and  her  Dove"  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  his  shorter  poems,  very 
many  of  which  abound  in  exquisite  fancies 
and  elegant  expressions,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  some  of  his  earlier  produc- 
tions his  muse  flags  at  times,  which,  however 
is  not  surprising  when  the  circumstances  un 
der  which  some  of  these  poems  were  written 
are  taken  into  consideration  ;  they  were  pre- 
pared for  newspaper  publication,  and  com- 
posed in  the  spare  moments  the  author  was 
able  to  snatch  from  imperative  duties. 

If  we  turn  to  "Deirdre"  and  "Blanid," 
which  must  be  recognized  as  Dr.  Joyce's 
greatest  works,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing abundant  proof  that  their  author  was 
possessed  of  a  poet's  imagination  and  genius. 
Take  this  picture  from  the  last  named  work, 
and  let  it  serve  as  an  instance  of  how  finely 
Dr.  Joyce  could  illustrate  an  idea  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  fine  imagery.  The  gentle 
heroine  of  his  poem  is  confronted  with  a  sud- 
den and  great  danger,  and  this  is  the  way  the 
poet  pictures  her: 

"Trembling,  bright  Blanid  sat,  without  essay 

From  that  fell  spot  of  peril  forth  to  go, 
As  one  who  from  the  vale,  when  suns  in  May 
Put  forth  their  strength  on  Fyrenean  snow, 
Sees  o'er  him  th*  avalanche  its  power  display, 
And,  dazed  with  danger,  waits  for  death  below." 

"  Deirdre"  is  full  of  beauty,  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  very  first  lines  are  exquisite  in 
their  simplicity : 

"  It  happed  in  Eman  at  the  joyous  time 
When  wood-flowers  bloomed,  and  roses  in  their  prime 
Laughed  round  the  garden,  and  the  new  fledged  bird 
'Mid  the  thick  leaves  its  downy  winglets  stirred, 
That  the  king's  story-teller,  Felimid,"  etc. 

A  love  of  nature  was  plainly  one  of  Dr. 
Joyce's  characteristics,  and  few  singers  have 
voiced  that  love  more  sweetly  than  he  in  his 
poems  All  through  "Deirdre"  are  magnifi- 
cent pastoral  pictures,  such,  for  example,  as 
this: 

-"Near  Eman's  hall,  beyond  the  outward  fosse, 
There  was  a  slope  all  gay  with  golden  moss, 
Green  grass  and  lady  ferns  and  daisies  white, 
And  fairy  caps,  the  wandering  bee's  delight, 
And  the  wild  thyme  that  scents  the  upland  breeze, 
And  clumps  of  hawthorn  and  fair  ashen  trees. 
And  at  its  foot  there  spread  a  little  plain 
That  never  seemed  to  thirst  for  dew  or  rain ; 


For  round  about  it  waved  a  perfumed  wood, 
And  through  its  midst  there  ran  a  crystal  flood, 
With  many  a  murmuring  song  and  elfin  shout." 

The  dullest  eye  can  see  in  these  lines  the 
sylvan  scene  the  poet  had  in  his  mind  when 
he  penned  them.  Nothing  is  overdrawn,  and 
yet  everything  is  clothed  in  such  a  simple 
beauty  that  the  mere  perusal  of  the  descrip- 
tion brings  the  picture  vividly  before  the  gaze. 

But  no  adequate  idea  of  the  beauties  of 
Dr.  Joyce's  poems  can  be  conveyed  by  dis- 
jointed quotations.  His  entire  works  have  to 
be  read  to  duly  appreciate  his  genius,  which 
has  stamped  itself  more  or  less  forcibly  on 
every  poem  that  bears  his  name. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  present 
decade,  Dr.  Joyce  began  to  exhibit  evidences, 
of  the  arduous  labors  he  had  for  the  past 
fourteen  years  performed.  His  health  seemed 
to  fail  him,  but  his  friends  thought  all  that 
was  necessary  to  reinvigorate  his  system  was 
a  trip  to  his  native  land  and  a  temporary 
cessation  of  all  sort  of  work.  They  conse- 
quently prevailed  on  him  to  leave  his  post 
in  Boston  for  a  while  and  pay  a  visit  to  his 
relatives  in  Ireland.  Yielding  to  their  im- 
portunities, he  consented,,  and  sailed  from 
Boston  about  the  middle  of  last  year.  A  large 
number  of  his  friends,  together  with  many 
distinguished  litterateurs,  accompanied  him 
to  the  wharf,  bade  him  good-bye,  and  wished 
him  a  pleasant  voyage  and  safe  return.  Fate 
had,  however,  decreed  otherwise;  and  Ireland, 
having  regained  possession  of  her  gifted  son, 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  him  again.  Boston, 
in  common  with  this  whole  country,  was 
saddened  and  shocked  one  day  at  reading  in 
the  Irish  papers  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Joyce, at  his  brother's  residence  in  Dublin. 
Boston  was  especially  saddened,  because  the 
poet's  death  was  peculiarly  her  loss;  and  she 
was  shocked,  because,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Irish  papers  announcing  his  death,  no 
news  of  his  demise  had  reached  his  friends 
in  this  city,  where  many,  fondly  expecting  to 
welcome  him  back  to  their  midst,  were  thus 
rudely  informed  that  they  should  never  have 
the  pleasure  of  grasping  his  hand  or  looking 
on  his  kindly  features  again. 

To    rightly  determine   Dr.  Joyce's   place 
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among  Irish  or  Irish-American  writers  is  a 
difficult  task.  His  prose  writings,  some  as- 
sert, entitle  him  to  be  ranked  with  the  leading 
Irish  novelists,  and  especial  praise  is  bestowed 
upon  his  "Squire  of  Castleton. "  However 
merited  such  praise  may  be,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  doing  Dr.  Joyce  any  injustice  to 
state  that  he  has  failed,  as  a  novelist,  to  win 
anything  like  the  fame  which  attaches  to 
the  names  of  Banim,  Carleton,  or  Lever, — 
though  his  not  doing  so  may  certainly  be 
due  to  other  circumstances  than  the  great 
inferiority  of  his  stories  to  theirs.  As  a  ballad- 
writer  he  comes  very  near  Thomas  Davis, 
and  many  of  h's  productions  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  lines  of  that  writer,  in 
•the  intensity  of  their  patriotism  and  the  fervor 
of  their  expression.  But  it  is  as  the  author  of 
"  Deirdre  "  and  "  Blanid  "  that  he  achieves  his 
highest  reputation  and  wins  for  himself  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  poet 
who  has  written  a  purely  Irish  epic.  It  is  too 
soon  after  his  death  to  venture  a  prediction 
of  the  immortality  of  his  works,  but  as  his 
earlier  writings  have  endured,  and  are  still 
highly  praised,  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  his  later  works  will  live  and  be  quoted 
for  many  generations  yet  to  come. 


"Stella  Matutina.' 


""\I  7ELL,  my  poor  fellow!  it  is  best  to  tell 
VV  you  the  truth :  you  have  not  twenty- 
four  hours  to  live ;  and  if  there  is  anything 
you  wish  to  do,  or  any  one  you  wish  to  see, 
you  had  better  attend  to  it  at  once.  Can  I — " 
"  Send  for  a  Catholic  priest,  and  quickly!" 
then  to  himself,  hoarsely:  "only  twenty-four 
hours!  My  God!"  and  the  dying  man,  turn- 
ing his  face  to  the  pillow,  moaned  piteously. 
He  had  been  dragged  from  among  the 
ruins  of  a  burning  building  just  two  hours 
ago ;  his  hands  were  burned  and  powerless, 
his  arms  paralyzed  to  the  shoulder,  and  all 
his  body  from  the  waist  down  was  crushed 
and  hopelessly  mangled;  his  face,  bruised 
and  scarred,  was  pitiful  to  see.  He  had  saved 
two  lives,  and  was  rushing  in  to  save  another, 
when  the  walls  fell. 


A  Sister  of  Mercy,  who  had  been  standing 
beside  him  while  the  doctor  was  speaking, 
now  whispered,  kindly:  ".Be  of  good  courage, 
my  friend.  Father  Mead  will  be  with  you  in 
a  moment,  and  will  stay  as  long  as  you  like. 
God  has  been  very  good  to  you :  you  might 
never  have  '  come  to.'  It  is  like  a  miracle ; 
you  must  have  some  good  soul  praying  for 
you." 

A  low  moan  of  utter  misery  was  the  only 
reply. 

"  You  are  very  brave :  you  saved  the  lives 
of  two  women  who  only  for  you  would  have 
been  burned  to  death.  That  was  a  noble  act, 
and  be  sure  God  will  not  forget  it  for  you." 

'•  O  Sister !  every  word  you  speak  is  torture, 
torture!" 

"  Here  is  Father  Mead,"  she  said,  rising  and 
giving  her  place  to  a  saintly-looking  priest 
who  advanced  toward  them. 

Sitting  down,  he  touched  the  poor  bruised 
forehead,  saying  :  "  My  child — " 

"  Oh,  don't  be  too  merciful,  Father,  till  you 
hear ! "  broke  in  the  sufferer,  with  a  mournful 
bitterness;  "when  you  know  all,  you  will  not 
call  me  child  " ;  then,  with  a  groan  of  anguish 
as  a  spasm  of  pain  passed  through  his  man- 
gled frame,  he  cried,  "O  merciful  Christ!" 
and  grew  so  ghastly  that  the  priest,  lifting  his 
head  slightly,  gave  him  a  stimulant  that  had 
been  left  beside  him,  and  whispered,  sooth- 
ingly >  "My  son,  don't  be  distressed:  be  sure 
Christ  is  merciful  and  loving;  try  and  be 
calm,  and  tell  me  what  troubles  you,  and  you 
will  be  happy  and  peaceful ! "  Then,  drawing 
a  screen  between  this  and  the  adjoining  bed, 
he  put  on  his  stole  and  bent  his  head  close 
to  the  lips  of  the  dying  man. 

Two  hours  later,  towards  dusk,  Father 
Mead  was  hurrying  along  the  busy  streets, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left 
till  he  came  to  a  respectable  looking  house 
in  a  quiet  street.  After  ringing,  he  was  ad- 
mitted and  shown  into  a  tastefully  furnished 
parlor,  where  a  lady  rose  to  meet  him,  with 
evident  surprise  and  pleasure. 

"  Why,  Father,  this  is  kind  of  you  to  call, 
your  time  is  so  precious  !" 

"  Mrs.  Burke,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
a  very  sad  case  that  has  just  been  brought 
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to  the  City  Hospital ;  it  is  a  man  who  was 
crushed  this  morning  at  the  Slater-street  fire, 
after  heroically  saving  the  lives  of  two  women 
at  the  peril  of  his  own ;  and  on  going  back 
for  a  child,  supposed  to  be  still  in  the  build- 
ing, the  walls  suddenly  fell  in,  and  on  him. 
The  wonder  is  how  he  lived  at  all,  but  God 
is  truly  a  God  of  mercy.  I  have  heard  his 
confession,  and  have  obtained  his  consent  to 
speak  of  part  of  his  history.  He  is  a  man 
about  fifty- five  years  of  age,  tall,  and  must  have 
been  remarkably  handsome  in  his  younger 
days,  and  a  perfect  giant  for  strength.  He 
used  to  be  an  architect  and  builder  in  New 
York,  about  twenty-five  years  ago — prosper- 
ous and  well  to  do.  He  had  a  beautiful  young 
wife,  and  one  daughter,  an  infant.  His  name 
was  Burke — Brian  Burke." 

"Stop!  stop,  Father  Mead  !"  exclaimed  the 
lady,  springing  to  her  feet;  "is  it  my  hus- 
band?" 

"Hush,  my  friend!  Sit  down  and  be  calm 
till  I  finish." 

Trembling  and  nervous,  with  tight-clasped 
hands,  she  reseated  herself  and  listened  to 
the  end. 

Father  Mead  resumed  :  "  He  was,  he  says, 
the  proudest  and  happiest  husband  and  father 
in  the  world ;  there  was  but  one  cloud  that 
cast  its  shadow  across  his  life,  and  that  was 
— he  used  to  drink;  he  used  to  go  upon  wild 
sprees,  not  often,  but  once  in  a  while,  and 
when  in  liquor  he  was,  it  seems,  a  madman. 
But  I  must  hurry  One  evening  he  came 
home  frenzied  with  drink ;  his  wife  was  sitting 
in  their  bedroom,  rocking  her  little  one  to 
sleep,  and  singing  the  Ave  Marts  Stella  The 
sound  of  her  sweet  voice  singing  the  sacred 
words  seemed  to  reproach  him,  and,  filled 
with  fury,  he  seized  a  marble  statuette  that 
stood  on  a  bracket  near  his  head  and  hurled 
it  at  her  with  all  his  strength.  It  struck  her 
head,  and  the  blood  spurted  out  and  over 
everything.  With  one  piercing  scream  she 
fell,  her  infant  in  her  arms.  He  picked  up 
the  broken  statuette  and  clashed  it  at  her 
where  she  lay,  and  then  flung  the  child  out 
of  the  window,  expecting  it  to  be  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  pavement  below.  Then,  under- 
standing what  he  had  done,  coward- like,  he 


fled  he  knew  not  whither.     Reaching 

wharf,  he  found  a  schooner  just  sailing  out ; 
he  begged  a  passage,  and  exchanged  clothes 
with  a  sailor,  who  was  glad  to  get  back  on 
shore.  As  soon  as  he  had  fully  recovered 
from  his  intoxication  he  began  to  realize  the 
enormity  of  his  crime,  and  from  that  hour 
was  a  victim  of  remorse  and  despair.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  he  escaped  arrest. — But 
I  must  leave  the  rest  for  another  time. — He 
has  suffered  a  just  retribution — has  been  a 
wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  for  all 
these  years.  Arriving  here  a  week  ago,  he 
engaged  board  in  the  house  that  was  just 
burned  down.  He  is  dying.  I  have  told 
him  I  was  going  to  bring  his  wife  to  him, — 
that  he  had  not  killed  her — that  she  would 
forgive  him.  He  could  not  believe  me  till  I 
told  him  the  story  you  told  me  long  ago 
when  you  gave  your  only  child  to  the  service 
of  God  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  Behold,  now, 
my  child,  the  reward  of  your  life  of  patient 
suffering  and  faithful  prayers.  Can  you  come 
at  once  ?" 

"  Immediately,"  she  answered,  leaving  the 
room,  and  returning  with  her  bonnet  and 
shawl. 

"I  will  go  on  and  prepare  him  to  receive 
you.  Follow  as  quickly  as  possible.  God 
bless  you,  my  child,  and  give  you  strength 
for  the  trial ! " 

Very  pale,  but  with  a  strange,  glad  light 
in  her  eyes,  Mrs.  Burke  followed,  and  reached 
the  hospital  almost  as  soon  as  the  priest. 
Presently  a  young  and  sweet-faced  Sister 
came  to  the  reception  room,  and,  after  kissing 
Mrs.  Burke,  said:  "Come,  mother  dear,  with 
me."  And  mounting  the  long  stairs  they 
entered  the  ward  where  the  dying  man  lay 
waiting,  with  his  face  turned  toward  the 
door,  and  his  large,  mournful  eyes  watching 
every  one  that  entered,  with  a  wistful,  eager 
longing.  His  wife  was  beside  him  in  an 
instant,  her  arms  wound  gently  and  tenderly 
around  his  neck,  and,  kissing  him,  with 
streaming  tears  she  sobbed:  "Oh,  Brian, 
my  husband  !  my  poor,  dear  husband  !" 

There  is  a  joy  that,  coming  suddenly,  is 
harder  to  bear  than  any  grief.  The  dying 
man's  lips  quivered ;  his  poor,  bruised  chest 
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heaved  convulsively;  he  tried  to  speak;  at 
last  his  voice  came  to  him,  weak  and  uncer- 
tain. "Mary,  my  angel- wife,  I  thought  all 
these  years— that — that — I  had — killed — 
you!" 

Trying  to  smile  through  her  tear-,  she 
answered :  "  It  was  only  a  dreadful  dream, 
dearest;  forget  it."  Then,  turning  to  the  kneel- 
ing Sister  beside  her,  she  said:  "Brian,  this 
is  our  daughter — this  is  your  little  Stella." 

His  child's  sweet  face  bent  toward  him, 
and  gave  him,  indeed,  a  kiss  of  peace,  still 
weeping  bitterly.  "God  bless  you,  father," 
she  said,  "  and  give  you  strength  and  patience 
to  bear  such  awful  suffering!  Oh,  father!" 
and,  leaning  her  head  against  the  bed,  she 
sobbed  piteously. 

He  looked  at  them  both,  with  a  thousand 
emotions  swelling  his  already  bursting  heart, 
and  murmured:  "Wife  and  child  mine!" 
Then,  looking  at  his  wife,  he  asked,  "  Mary, 
am  I  dreaming  now?" 

"  No,  dear :  it  is  all  real,  and  we  will  never 
leave  you;  and" — bending  her  quivering  lips 
close  to  his  ear — "  I  shall  think  the  time  so 
long  till  God  lets  me  come  to  you  in 
heaven!" 

"  Heaven  ! "  he  sighed ;  "  not  yet,  my  Mary ; 
but  after  a  while,  perhaps — I  can't  seem  to 
believe  it."  Then,  sadly,  "  I  cannot  lift  my 
hand  to  bless  you,  love,  nor" — with  a  moan — 
"to  strike  you,  either.  Say  once  more  it  is 
all  forgiven!" 

"  Long,  long  ago.  I  prayed  for  you  always, 
and  so  did  Stella.  We  thought  you  were 
drowned ;  the  clothes  you  wore,  and  your 
watch  and  some  papers,  were  found  upon  a 
poor  drowned  man  ;  but  something  told  me 
it  was  not  you." 

Just  then  Sister  Margaret  came  to  the 
little  recess,  where  the  long-parted  family 
were  so  strangely  reunited,  to  prepare  an 
altar,  and  the  sick  man  for  the  last  sad  rites. 
When  all  was  ready,  Father  Mead  came  in 
and  administered  the'  Holy  Viaticum  and 
Extreme  Unction  with  all  the  solemnity 
and  peace  with  which  Holy  Church  glorifies 
and  soothes  the  death-beds  of  her  children. 
None  present,  the  good  priest  himself  not 
excepted,  had  dry  eyes. 


After  a  few  low  words  of  consolation  and 
hope  to  him  who  lay  so  quietly  waiting  the 
last  summons,  Father  Mead  withdrew.  Slowly 
the  tears  of  the  dying  gathered  and  fell  from 
between  the  closed  lids,  and  were  lovingly 
wiped  away.  And  so  for  an  hour,  then  he 
spoke.  "Stella,  little  one!" 

"What  is  it,  father?" 

"What  is  your  name  in  religion?" 

"Stella — Sister  Stella, — just  the  same, 
father." 

"  He  smiled,  and  seemed  pleased.  "  Stella 
Matutina, — Morning  Star";  then  to  his  wife, 
"  I  have  heard  you  singing  that  Ave  Maris 
Stella  ever  since" — slowly — "in  India,  in 
London,  in  San  Francisco; — 1  have,  got  the 
scapular — you  made  me  still — " 

Then  his  eyes  closed,  and  Sister  Margaret 
went  on  with  the  prayers  for  the  dying. 

"  Mary ! " 

"Yes,  Brian." 

"It  is  getting  darker";  then,  so  low  they 
could  scarcely  hear:  "it  will  soon  be  morn- 
ing." 

His  wife  whispered  in  his  ear,  "You  will 
soon  be  with  God,  dearest.  Pray ;  if^you 
hear  me,  say,  'Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph  !'" 

"Jesus" — only  the  lips  were  moving  now, 
—"Ma—" 

The  rest  was  never  spoken  in  this  world. 
With  one  long  sigh,  as  if  of  infinite  relief,  the 
light  of  earth  went  out  forever  for  him,  and 
his  soul,  freed  from  the  burden  of  the  poor 
mutilated,  crushed  body,  sped  swiftly  upward 
to  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  "whose  mercy 
is  above  all  His  works." 

"And  who  shall  say  but  that  the  ever- 
faithful  Mother  who  had  guided  the  poor 
shipwrecked  wanderer  so  safely  into  port  at 
last,  where  he  could  not  only  make  his 
peace  with  God,  but  also  with  her  whom  he 
had  wronged  most  on  earth,  did  not  guide 
him  unto  the  kingdom  of  eternal  peace,  for 
is  she  not  also  the  '  Gate  of  Heaven '  ?  " 

These  were  Father  Mead's  thoughts,  as 
in  the  early  morning  he  walked  down  the 
hospital  steps,  on  his  way  to  his  residence  to 
take  an  hour's  sleep  before  saying  Mass  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Brian  Burke,  while, 
looking  upward  and  eastward  toward  the 
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slowly  creeping  dawn,  far  above  the  sleeping 
world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  bright  against  the 
widening  daybreak,  he  saw  the  sweet  symbol 
of  our  sinless  Mother,  the  Morning  Star. 

FRANCISCA. 


Hymn  of  St.  Thomas.* 


Translated  for  The  "Ave  Maria,"  by  J.  W.  Rogers, 

I. 

"|T_ |  ITH  devotion  I  adore  Thee, 
W   Truly  hidden  Deity ; 
Bowing  soul  and  sense  before  Thee, 
Wholly  lost  in  mystery. 

ii. 
Human  sight  and  taste  and  feeling 

Easily  may  be  deceived, 
But  the  Son  of  God's  revealing, 
Truth  alone,  must  be  believed. 

in. 

On  the  Cross  Thy  Godhead  only — 
Here  Thy  human  form — lies  hid  ; 
Like  the  thief,  I  seek  Thee  lonely, 
Nor  wilt  Thou  my  faith  forbid. 

IV. 

Though  to  me  no  wounds  are  given 

As  to  Thomas  to  behold ; 
Send  me  faith's  increase  from  heaven, 

Hope  and  love  a  hundredfold. 

v. 
Bread  of  sweetness,  bought  by  anguish, 

Blest  memorial  of  the  Cross, 
For  Thee  may  I  live  and  languish, 

Of  Thy  grace  ne'er  suffer  loss. 

VI. 

Feed  me  as  the  bird  in  fable 

Feeds  its  offspring  with  its  blood  ; 

But  one  drop  of  Thine  is  able 
Man  to  cleanse  with  ample  flood. 

VII 

Speed,  O  Jesus  !  speed  the  hour 

That  my  thirsting  soul  awaits ; 
Let  Thy  face,  now  veiled,  in  power 

Light  my  way  to  heaven's  gates ! 


*  "  Adoro  te." 


THE  love  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  the 
grand  and  royal  devotion  of  faith  ;  it  is  faith 
multiplied,  faith  intensified,  faith  glorified,  and 
yet  remaining  faith  still,  while  it  is  glory  also. 

— Fabcr. 


A  Heroine  of  Charity. 


BY    KATHLEEN   ()  MKARA. 


(CONTINUED.) 

ST.  VINCENT,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
the  young  Queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  ap- 
pealed to  her  on  behalf  of  M.  de  Marillac; 
but  the  Spanish  princess,  who  went  to  the 
hospitals  and  tended  the  sick  with  her  own 
hands, — those  beautiful  hands  that  were  sung 
by  all  the  poets  of  the  day, — remained  insen- 
sible to  the  petition  of  the  man  whom  she 
honored  as  a  saint.  There  was  nothing  calcu- 
lated to  horrify  her  conscience  or  touch  her 
heart  in  the  fact  of  a  powerful  minister  getting 
rid  of  a  weaker  one  who  stood  in  his  way; 
such  things  were  of  daily  occurrence;  her 
own  life  already  counted  many  similar  trans- 
actions, presenting  as  it  did  a  mixture  of  fer- 
vent faith  and  charity  with  ruthless  tyranny 
and  the  most  extravagant  self-indulgence. 

Louise  worked  on  her  side  with  all  those 
friends  who  had  influence  at  court ;  but  in  vain : 
she  did  not  even  obtain  the  small  grace  of 
being  allowed  to  visit  her  uncle  in  his  prison. 
In  her  helplessness  she  took  refuge  in  prayer 
and  good  works.  She  spent  her  days  slaving 
in  the  hospitals  and  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
and  going  to  the  convents  to  beg  prayers  for 
the  beloved  prisoner.  Every  morning  saw 
her  hurrying  to  the  Carmelite  Convent  in  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  where  the  saintly  Mere  Mad- 
eleine de  St.  Joseph  had  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment exposed  for  sixty  days  and  nights,  while 
the  community,  which  counted  two  of  Michel 
de  Marillac's  daughters,  made  constant  prayer 
on  his  behalf. 

These  supplications  were  answered  in  re- 
newed joys  and  deeper  peace  to  the  prisoner; 
but  the  long  confinement,  and  the  hardships 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  proved  too  much 
for  his  bodily  strength.  His  health  broke 
down,  and  failed  rapidly.  When  the  doctor 
told  him  he  was  to  prepare  for  death,  he  ex- 
claimed: "Thank  God!  You  could  not  give 
me  better  news.  I  am  ready  to  go,  and  as 
there  is  not  much  time  to  lose,  let  us  make 
the  most  of  it. ' 
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His  wife  and  daughter  and  grandchildren 
were  now  admitted  to  the  prison.  He  re- 
ceived the  last  rites  of  the  Church  with  great 
devotion  in  their  presence,  and,  having  made 
his  thanksgiving,  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
little  camp  bed  and  went  on  working  at  his 
"Tract  on  Eternal  Life."  Presently  his  sight 
began  to  fail,  and  he  saw  double ;  still  he  went 
on  writing;  but  after  a  while  he  could  not 
discern  the  words  he  wrote,  so  he  laid  down 
the  pen,  and  said:  "I  can  see  no  more;  I 
cannot  distinguish  your  faces."  He  embraced 
his  wife  and  children  and  blessed  them  all 
tenderly,  and  then,  still  sitting  in  the  same 
posture,  clasped  his  hands,  and  composed 
himself  quietly  to  die. 

Louise  was  stricken  to  the  earth  with  grief 
at  this  death.  The  one  mercy  she  and  Mere 
Madeleine  were  able  to  wring  from  Richelieu 
was  the  permission  to  have  her  uncle's  body 
taken  from  the  prison  of  Chateaudun  to  the 
Carmelite  Convent,  where  it  was  buried  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  with  an  epitaph  com- 
posed by  Mere  Madeleine.  Here  the  Chris- 
tian gentleman  rested  amidst  the  daughters 
of  St.  Teresa,  who  owed  him  so  much,  and 
loved  him  so  gratefully. 

From  this  great  sorrow,  Louise  rose  up 
more  detached  from  this  world.  Her  heart 
seemed  henceforth  to  grow  larger  and  more 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness.  She  had 
never  relaxed  her  service  of  the  poor  even  in 
the  first  moment  of  her  grief,  and  she  con- 
tinued it  now  more  generously  than  ever. 

Her  visitations  had  hitherto  been  attended 
with  the  greatest  success,  both  as  regarded 
the  co-operation  of  the  rich  and  the  good 
will  of  the  poor,  and  the  approval  of  the 
Bishops  and  clergy.  A  check,  however,  came 
in  this  prosperous  course  at  Chalons.  The 
Bishop,  informed  by  some  ill-disposed  persons 
that  Mile.  Legras  was  introducing  strange 
practices  into  the  diocese,  became  alarmed, 
and  withdrew  his'  countenance  from  her  and 
the  Association.  She  applied  at  once  to  St. 
Vincent  for  guidance,  and  he  desired  her  to 
hold  herself  entirely  at  the  Bishop's  orders ; 
to  go  to  him  and  justify  herself,  if  invited  to 
do  so,  or,  if  he  expressed  a  wish  that  she 
should  leave,  to  come  away  at  once.  Appar- 


ently, the  latter  course  was  the  one  preferred 
by  the  Bishop,  for  Mile.  Legras  suddenly  left 
Chalons,  and  returned  in  haste  to  Paris. 

Humility,  as  well  as  a  certain  timid  self- 
mistrust  which  was  natural  to  her,  prompted 
Louise  to  lay  the  blame  of  this  misadventure 
on  herself,  and  to  impute  to  her  own  faults 
and  incapacity  the  ill  will  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  opposition  of  the  Bishop.  But  here, 
as  ever,  St.  Vincent  was  at  hand  with  his 
illuminating  wisdom  and  kindness.  "  Happy 
you,"  he  writes  to  her,  "to  be  thus  likened  to 
the  Son  of  God,  and  driven  away  from  a  place 
where  you  are  doing  no  harm !  .  .  .  .  I  be- 
seech you  do  not  now  begin  to  think  that 
this  has  happened  through  your  own  fault. 
No:  it  is  not  so;  it  is  simply  a  dispensation 
of  God,  for  His  greater  glory  and  for  the  good 
of  your  soul."  He  goes  on  to  remind  her  of 
St.  Louis,  who  accepted  unmurmuringly  the 
failure  of  his  great  undertaking,  the  Crusade, 
and  returned  with  his  arms  defeated,  but  his 
faith  unshaken.  This  lowly  opinion  of  herself 
was  apt  at  times  to  become  a  drag  on  Louise's 
courage,  and  to  check  her  naturatty  bright 
spirits  ;  and  we  see  St.  Vincent  combating  it, 
and  impressing  upon  her  that  the  service  of 
God  is  a  service  of  joy.  "Above  all,  be  gay  1 " 
he  repeats  in  his  letters;  ''honor  the  holy 
cheerfulness  of  Our  Lord  and  His  Mother. 
Let  us  be  gay,  let  us  be  merry,  Mademoiselle, 
seeing  what  a  Lord  it  is  whom  we  serve ! " 
he  exclaims  again,  like  a  happy  child. 

The  failure  which  for  a  moment  discouraged 
Mile.  Legras  was  an  isolated  incident,  and 
never  again  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Asso-' 
ciation.  The  charities  were  going  on  pros- 
perously in  every  direction,  and  had  taken  a 
development  which  called  for  a  more  com- 
plete organization  in  the  working  of  them. 
It  had  been  found  necessary  at  an  earlier 
stage  to  enlist  the  services  of  women  of  the 
humbler  classes  in  the  attendance  on  the 
sick,  the  physical  strength  of  women  born 
and  nurtured  like  herself  and  her  companion 
Dames  de  Charite  being  unequal  to  the  man- 
ual work  that  had  to  be  done.  Louise  had 
had  little  difficulty  in  recruiting,  as  she  went 
on  her  way  through  the  towns  and  villages, 
peasant  girls  who  were  piously  inclined,  and 
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glad  to  embrace  a  sort  of  religious  life  from 
which  want  of  means  and  education  must 
otherwise  exclude  them.  But  piety  and 
physical  strength  are  not  the  only  requisites 
for  a  good  sick-nurse,  and  the  rough-and- 
ready  ways  of  the  country  girls,  together  with 
their  entire  ignorance,  often  made  their  as- 
sistance a  dubious  gain  in  the  hospitals  and 
sick-rooms.  Louise  consequently  proposed 
to  take  a  certain  number  of  them  into  her  own 
house  and  train  them  to  be  efficient  nurses, 
and  at  the  same  time  complete  their  religious 
instruction,  which  was  generally  most  rudi- 
mentary. St.  Vincent  had  long  been  consid- 
ering, on  his  side,  how  some  such  training 
could  be  contrived  for  the  helpmates  of  the 
Dames  de  Charite,  and  he  at  once  approved 
of  Louise's  plan.  She  wished  to  bind  herself 
by  a  vow  to  this  new  service,  and  to  let  her 
house  be  opened  at  once  as  a  kind  of  noviti- 
ate for  the  Filles  de  Charite,  as  they  were 
called;  but  St.  Vincent,  faithful  to  his  habit 
of  honoring  in  all  his  doings  "the  slowness 
of  the  eternal  God,"  bade  her  wait  a  while. 
The  idea  of  hurrying  one  step  in  advance  of 
Providence  made  him  "shake  with  fear,"  as 
he  said;  but  he  consented  to  her  "making  a 
beginning"  humbly  and  quietly,  confident 
that  if  the  scheme  were  good  it  would  ex- 
pand rapidly. 

The  four  peasant  women  that  Mile.  Legras 
took  into  her  house  as  a  beginning  in  this 
year,  1633,  were  in  reality  the  first  novices  of 
that  community  of  Sisters  of  Charity  destined 
to  spread  over  the  world,  like  the  great  mus- 
tard-tree under  whose  shade  every  wayfarer 
sits  down  to  rest.  This  new  responsibility 
involved  a  great  change  in  her  manner  of  life. 
Up  to  this  time  she  had  so  far  retained  her 
independence  as  to  be  at  least  complete  mis- 
tress in  her  own  house,  free  to  invite  there 
whom  she  chose,  and  to  arrange  her  comings 
and  goings  according  to  her  convenience.  All 
this  was  now  at  an  end.  Her  house  ceased, 
practically,  to  be  her  own,  and  became  the 
common  property  of  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  naturally  the  last  that  she  would  have 
chosen  as  daily  and  hourly  companions, — 
women  who  had  nothing,  socially  or  intel- 
lectually, in  common  with  the  refined  and 


accomplished  Mile.  Legras, — who  were  con- 
stantly jarring  upon  her  delicacy,  natural 
and  acquired,  by  their  coarse  manners  and 
language,  and  total  ignorance  of  everything 
but  the  Ten  Commandments.  But  this  single 
bond  was  enough  to  bridge  over  every  other 
difference.  They  loved  God  and  pitied  the 
poor,  and  were  eager  to  serve  and  help  them. 
On  this  consecrated  ground  the  lady  and 
the  peasant  women  met  as  sisters  and  fellow- 
laborers.  Nor  did  the  latter  ever  suspect 
what  the  partnership  cost  their  hostess.  She 
confessed  to  a  dear  friend  that  it  was  "a 
constant  trial  to  her  to  see  the  diversity  of 
strange  faces"  about  her;  but  the  most  ob- 
servant would  not  have  detected  this  in  her 
manner  towards  them. 

The  novitiate,  as  in  truth  it  was,  for  all  its 
unpretending  simplicity,  flourished  with  a 
rapidity  that  surprised  even  St.  Vincent.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  the  number  of  women,  maids 
and  widows,  who  applied  for  admittance  was 
so  great  that  the  house  was  full  to  the  attic  ; 
and  Louise,  in  order  to  make  room  for  more 
applicants,  was  obliged  to  dismiss  her  own 
maid,  and  put  up  beds  in  the  room  she  had 
occupied.  This  sacrifice  was  the  last  left  her 
to  make  in  the  matter  of  personal  attendance, 
but  there  remained  many  others  yet  in  the 
way  of  comfort  and  freedom.  When  every 
spot  where  a  bed  could  stand  was  occupied, 
she  shared  hers  with  a  girl  who  was  afflicted 
with  a  most  repulsive  infirmity,  but  whose 
piety  and  good  will  promised  to  make  her  a 
valuable  subject  to  the  Association. 

The  will  of  Providence  being  now  suffi- 
ciently manifested  by  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking to  satisfy  even  Saint  Vincent's 
exacting  patience,  he  recognized  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  rule  to  the  community;  but  instead 
of  drawing  up  >ne  himself  he  desired  Louise 
to  do  so,  protesting  an  illness  which  for  the 
moment  made  the  effort  of  writing  irksome 
to  him.  "  I  can  see  that  God  so  ordains  it," 
he  said,  "in  order  that  I  may  not  thrust  my 
sickle  into  the  harvest."  Louise  drew  up  a 
rule  obediently,  and  sent  it  to  St.  Vincent. 
He  was  well  pleased  with  it,  made  some  few 
alterations,  and  then  proposed  that  the  com- 
munity should  meet,  in  order  to  receive  the 
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new  rule  with  fitting  solemnity,  and  that  he 
should  make  a  little  discourse  to  them  on  its 
spirit  and  observance. 

This  was  the  first  of  those  Conferences  to 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  which  embody  so  ad- 
mirably the  sweet  and  loving  spirit  of  St.  Vin- 
cent. Mile.  Legras  and  her  companions  Mile. 
Pollalion  and  Mine.  Goussault  took  notes  of 
this  and  succeeding  ones,  and  afterwards  care- 
fully corrected  and  put  them  together.  This 
first  conference  was  more  like  an  intimate 
family  council,  in  which  the  father  sat  in  the 
arm-chair,  while  his  children  gathered  round 
him,  asking  and  answering  questions,  giving 
their  opinions,  holding  amicable  little  discus- 
sions on  the  various  points  under  considera- 
tion, speaking  out  freely,  but  always  accepting 
his  decisions  with  entire  docility  and  satis- 
faction. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 
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PART     II. 

CHAPTER    IV.— THREADS   OF   GOLD  AND 
THREADS  OF  GRAY. 

ONE  day  a  letter  came  to  Edna  from  Mrs. 
Donald  Nicol  in  substance  as  follows : 
She  thanked  her  in  her  usual  effusive  style 
for  her  hospitality  to  Regie  and  Pauline, 
hoped  they  had  not  been  too  troublesome,  and 
would  be  most  delighted  to  have  them  extend 
their  visit ;  but,  Mr.  Nicol  having  taken  a  cot- 
tage at  Narragansett  Pier,  they  both  thought 
the  children  had  better  join  them,  under  the 
care  of  their  governess,  whose  visit  to  her 
friends  being  over,  would  meet  them  at  the 
house  in  South-Port,  if  their  uncle  would 
kindly  bring  them  in  on  the  loth. 
n  Edna  felt  that  their  going  would  be  a  relief 
to  her  in  one  sense,  but  when  she  reflected 
that  both  of  them  were  growing  by  degrees 
more  confiding  and  affectionate  towards  her- 
self, and  more  responsive  to  salutary  influ- 
ences, she  almost  regretted  their  being  taken 
where  she  had  fears  that  these  dawning 
impressions  would  fade  away.  The  children 


were  in  open  revolt  when  told  they  had  been 
sent  for;  they  had  never  been  so  happy  in 
their  lives  as  since  they  had  been  at  Glenaran, 
or  so  well,  and  their  home  recollections  were 
not  reassuring;  however,  by  degrees,  the 
novelty  of  the  idea  gave  them  some  comfort : 
they  were  not  going  back  ytt  to  their  old 
stuffy  school-room,  but  to  a  pretty  cottage 
near  the  ocean,  where  they  "could  see  whales 
and  ships,  and  waves  as  high  as  the  highest 
trees " ;  and  by  the  time  the  day  of  their 
departure  arrived  they  were  quite  joyful  in 
the  prospect  before  them. 

The  Sinclairs  missed  their  cousins  for  a 
day  or  two;  but,  on  the  whole,  gave  evidence 
that  an  antagonistic  element  had  gone  out  of 
their  daily  life,  leaving  no  trace,  except  that 
now  and  then  Janet  would  get  into  a  strange 
sort  of  mood,  which  was  scarcely  perceptible 
to  any  save  the  watchful  and  tender  eyes  of  a 
loving  mother.  Whether  this  was  due  to 
her  late  associations,  or  some  natural,  inborn 
trait  just  developing,  it  was  impossible  to 
determine.  Edna  knew  that  she  had  an 
excessive  love  of  approbation,  which  ^she 
had,  as  opportunities  occurred,  endeavored 
to  counteract,  without  appearing  to  notice  the 
fault  itself;  but  she  had  anxious  moments, 
dreading  that  it  might  grow  on  her  child  and 
give  her  trouble.  "  Straws  show  which  way 
the  wind  blows,"  and  the  only  indications  she 
had  that  her  fears  might  possibly  be  correct 
were  that  Janet  was  extremely  sensitive  to 
blame,  and  always  ready  to  shelter  herself 
from  it  by  little  evasions ;  for  on  one  oc- 
casion, after  her  lesson  on  confession,  she  had 
exclaimed:  "I  do  not  want  ever  to  go  to 
confession !  Father  Fulton  will  never  be  kind 
to  me  again,  if  I  tell  him  I  am  wicked ! " 
This  had  startled  Edna,  who  comforted  and 
instructed  her  as  best  she  could  to  make  the 
Sacrament  in  every  way  explicable  to  her 
comprehension,  but  she  saw  that  she  was 
only  half  reconciled  to  the  idea.  Janet's 
moods  came  and  went  like  shadows  and 
sunshine,  while  her  mother  prayed  constantly 
that  the  "  little  fox  "  that  was  running  in  and 
out  of  the  fair  garden  of  her  child's  soul, 
seeking  to  destroy  the  vines,  might  be  caught 
and  destroyed. 
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One  day,  some  weeks  after  the  departure 
of  Regie  and  Pauline,  James  Sinclair  met 
their  father  on  the  street.  They  shook  hands, 
chatted  a  minute  or  two,  then  Donald,  in  an 
off-hand  way,  said :  "  By  the  way,  Jamie,  how 
about  the  mortgage?  nearly  through  with  it, 
I  suppose?" 

"Oh,  I  believe  I'm  all  right!"  answered 
James  Sinclair,  who  was  always  close  about 
his  business  affiirs. 

"Well!  I'm  free  to  say  it's  the  last  thing 
of  the  sort  that  I  ever  mean  to  be  driven  into. 
It  has  been  an  infernal  screw  to  me  from  first 
to  last ! "  Then  he  looked  at  his  watch,  said 
"Good-morning,"  and  hurried  away. 

"  He  hasn't  cleared  his  off  yet,  that  is  evi- 
dent," thought  Jamie,  as  he  walked  along. 
"  It  was  none  of  my  business  to  ask  questions. 
I  never  would  have  ventured  into  such  an 
undertaking  myself  if  Uncle  Nicol  had  not 
counselled  me  to  do  so;  but  I'm  heartily  glad 
now  that  I  did.  It  made  me  more  careful 
from  the  very  start.  Now  I  have  a  roof  of 
my  own,  and  all  honestly  paid  for.  Come 
what  may,  my  wife  and  children  have  a  shelter 
for  life." 

He  had  an  appointment  with  Father  Fulton 
that  day,  not  the  first  one  by  several  of  late. 
He  never  talked  of  his  affairs,  and  of  this 
one  so  momentous  to  him  he  was  more  than 
reticent.  The  fact  is  that  his  long  delayed 
promise  to  seek  instruction  in  the  dogmas  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  with  a  view  to  accepting 
them  if  satisfied,  had  often  disturbed  his  con- 
science. He  had  excused  himself  all  along, 
by  pleading  the  demands  and  exigencies 
of  business,  but  now  that  everything  was 
prosperous  and  easy  with  him, — now  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  God-sent  blessings  that 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  happiness,  his 
beautiful  home  even  paid  for,  what  excuse 
had  he  for  postponing  it  longer  ?  How  could 
he  better  show  his  gratitude  to  Divine  Provi- 
dence than  by  devoting  his  life  henceforth  to 
His  service?  This  being  clear  to  him,  he 
went  to  Father  Fulton  and  opened  his  heart 
to  him,  and  no  need  to  say  anything  of  the 
welcome  and  the  encouragement  that  met 
him.  He  had  made  up  his  mind,  however, 
not  to  speak  to  Edna  of  his  intentions  until 


he  had  decided,  if  it  could  so  be,  to  become 
a  Catholic.  If  not,  he  could  only  go  on  as 
before,  without  disappointing  and  grieving 
her  in  one  case,  or  unnecessarily  disturbing 
her  mind  in  the  other.  As  polemics  do  not 
enter  into  the  plan  of  this  story,  my  readers 
must  be  satisfied  to  leave  James  Sinclair  in 
Father  Fulton's  hands, — the  very  best  he 
could  have  fallen  into  for  his  purpose. 

One  evening  Edna  and  her  husband  went 
over  to  the  "Old  House,"  as  every  one  had 
got  to  call  auld  Nicol's  dwelling  since  their 
own  larger  one  had  been  built.  He  had  kept 
himself  more  in  his  shell  than  usual  of  late, 
and  it  had  been  weeks  since  he  showed  his 
face  in  his  nephew's  house.  He  did  not  ab- 
solutely rebuff  them  when  they  called  to  see 
him,  but  he  was  crusty  and  laconic,  professed 
to  be  very  busy  over  papers  of  importance, 
or  a  correspondence — hypothetical  or  not — 
which  could  not  be  delayed,  and  gave  them 
to  understand  it,  without  saying,  that  he  pre- 
ferred being  alone.  Mrs.  Burgess  had  con- 
fided to  Edna  her  impression  that  he  was  not 
well ;  he  sat  up  late  of  nights,  and  she  often 
heard  him  walking  about  his  room  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  in  bed.  ''  It's  my  belief," 
she  added,  "that  it's  just  loneliness  that  ails 
him,  and  he's  so  queer  and  proud  he  doesn't 
want  it  to  be  noticed." 

"We  will  be  over  this  very  evening,  Mrs. 
Burgess,"  said  Edna,  believing  that  too  much 
should  not  be  taken  for  granted  in  a  nature 
like  auld  Nicol's.  So  after  an  early  tea  they 
walked  over,  through  the  beautiful  summer 
moonlight,  to  the  "Old  House,"  Edna's  heart 
full  of  heroic  intentions,  which  she  knew 
would  first  astonish  and  then,  she  hoped, 
vanquish  him.  They  found  him  in  his  usual 
place,  in  his  arm  chair  near  the  table,  his 
spectacles  on,  the  reading-lamp  close  by, 
poring  over  an  Edinburgh  paper  brought 
by  that  day's  mail.  He  looked  up  as  they 
entered,  laid  his  paper  on  his  knee,  and  held 
out  his  dark,  shrivelled  hand.  "You're  wel- 
come," he  said.  "I  thought,  maybe,  you 
were  so  proud-hearted  with  your  gude  luck 
that  you  wouldna  care  for  an  auld  fellow  that 
ye  had  naething  to  expect  from."  That  is 
how  he  opened  the  battle;  knowing  that 
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Edna,  who  had  never  been  in  the  least  afraid 
of  him,  and  liking  her  all  the  more  for  it, 
would  speak  out  her  thoughts,  which  she  did. 
"  We  don't  want  anything  or  expect  any- 
thing of  you,  Uncle  Nicol,  if  it  is  your  money 
you  are  thinking  of.  But  we  have  something 
for  you  that  neither  all  your  money  nor  all 
the  money  in  the  world  can  buy,  only  you 
won't  have  it,"  she  said,  emphasizing  her 
words  with  that  pretty,  imperative  little  nod 
of  hers. 

"  Hoots-toots,"  he  answered,  inwardly 
chuckling ;  "  I  never  refuse  aught  that's 
worth  having.  I'm  not  a  fule,  nor  in  my 
dotage." 

"  Well !  "  said  Mistress  Edna,  sitting  down 
on  a  little  bench  that  he  sometimes  rested 
his  feet  on,  right  in  front  of  him,  with  the 
lamp-light  shining  down  full  on  her  frank, 
sweet  eyes,  that  were  fixed  on  his  face,  "  its 
commercial  value  wouldn't  count  a  pin,  you 
know,  and  you  could  only  fully  understand 
how  priceless  it  is  if  all  your  riches  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  sea,  and  only  you  your- 
self left;  then  you'd  know  how  grateful  Jamie 
and  I  are,  and  how  much  we  want  to  be  as  a 
loving  son  and  daughter  to  you." 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Jamie,  after  his  first  as- 
tonishment at  the  turn  things  had  taken,  as 
he  took  off  his  light  overcoat  and  threw  it 
across  a  chair, 

"And  so  your  love  and  gratitude  is  the  in- 
eestimable  gift  that  canna  be  bought  or  sold. 
Ye  think  sae,  doubtless,  and  I'll  take  ye  as 
I  find  ye,  naething  more  ner  less.  I  hae 
outleeved  all  sentiment  and  romance." 

"  You'll  let  us  love  you,  then,"  said  Edna, 
smoothing  with  her  own  the  lank  brown  hand 
that  lay  upon  her  knee. 

"  If  ye  hae  the  heart  to  do  it  how  can  I 
hinder  ye  ?  "  he  asked,  in  curt  tones. 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !  I  don't  belitve  you  are  made 
of  wood,  Uncle  Nicol.  I  know  there's  a 
soft  place  in  your  heart.  It  is  there  I  know, 
and  you  know  too,  you  gay  deceiver;  and 
we  mean  to  let  you  know,  Jamie  and  I.  that 
we  love  you  for  yourself.  You  may  fling 
your  money  to  the  dogs,  for  all  that  we  care, 
and  that's  the  end  of  it." 

"I'm  too  auld  for  changes.     I  must  just 


gae  my  ain  gait  to  the  last,"  he  said,  more 
gently.  "  I  hae  lived  a  solitary  life  for  nigh 
on  to  eighty  years,  and  the  habit  is  fixed. 
Ye  hae  gude  hearts,  you  and  Jamie.  He's 
always  been  honest  and  true,  lad  and  mon, 
and  with  your  help  he'll,  do  weel.  That's 
eneough.  Now  go  tell  Mrs.  Burgess  to  brew 
us  a  cup  o'  tea,  my  lass." 

"Uncle  Nicol,"  she  said,  returned  from  her 
errand,  "  you  are  to  come  and  take  an  early 
tea  with  us  to-morrow.  I  have  learnt  a 
Scotch  song, — an  old  one,  they  say, — and  I 
want  you  to  hear  it." 

"A  Scotch  herring !  I'm  getting  too  auld 
for  nonsense  !  You'll  be  wanting  me  to  dance 
a  Highland  jig  next,"  he  said,  testily,  as  he 
seized  the  tongs  and  began  to  poke  at  the 
coals  on  the  hearth,  where  a  small  wood  fire 
had  been  burning  to  take  off  the  evening 
chill.  His  ebullition  scattered  and  extin- 
guished them,  but  it  relieved  his  mind  as 
much  as  if  he  had  sworn  at  somebody. 

"That  is  just  what  it  is  about — Scotch  her- 
rings," she  said,  laughing.  "  Now  listen,  Un- 
cle Nicol." 

Then,  her  sweet  face  uplifted  to  'his,  she 
sang  in  clear,  ringing  tones  a  verse  and  the 
refrain  of  the  Scotch  fish- wife's  song  of 
"  Buy,  oh !  buy  my  callow  herring,  my  callow  herring- 
fresh  from  the  sea," — 

a  song  which,  by  a  whim  of  fashion  and  the 
strain  of  nature  that  veined  it,  had  found  its 
way  from  the  Firth  and  the  market-places  to 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Is  that  your  song  ?  "  said  auld  Nicol,  his 
lips  quivering.  "  I  almost  thought  I  was  at 
Callen,  on  the  Firth  o'  Murray,  when  the 
fisher- boats  come  in  with  the  biggest  catch  of 
herring  ever  known  in  that  part.  I  was  a  lad 
there  with  my  father,  who  was  viseeting  some 
of  his  kin,  near  by  Callen,  for  his  health. 
And  it  was  there  I  heard  the  fish- wives  sing- 
ing that  song,  their  voices  as  shrill  and  loud 
as  the  bagpipes, — strong,  healthy  creatures, 
with  creels  upon  their  shoulders  loaded  with 
the  new  catch,  so  heavy  that  a  mon  would 
hae  staggered  under  the  weight ;  but  they 
didn't  mind  it  a  feather's  weight, — the  hand- 
some, braw  lassies,  rosy  as  the  sunrise,  and 
light  o'  foot  as  the  deer,  with  a  hot  word  and 
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a  douse  in  the  mouth  for  any  mon  that  durst 
say  a  unbecoming  word  to  them ;  trotting 
up  and  down  singing  their  song,  until  one 
would  hae  thought  that  'callow  herring1  was 
the  sole  need  of  mankind.  It  was  the  same 
thing  in  Aberdeen,  in  the  markets  and  on 
the  streets,  up  and  down,  in  the  boats  and 
along  the  piers.  It  had  faded  out  o'  my  mind 
till  you  brought  it  all  back,  my  lass,  as  if  I 
had  been  asleep  for  a  night  and  just  wakened 
with  the  sound  o'  the  fish-wife's  song  in  my 
ears  Sing  it  all,  for  the  sake  o'  lang  syne  ; 
never  mind  the  piano, — it  will  sound  more 
natural  without  it." 

They  had  never  seen  auld  Nicol  so  moved 
before;  they  had  never  heard  him  in  so  many 
words  refer  to  his  past,  and  James  Sinclair 
sat  nearly  speechless  with  surprise  while 
Edna  sang  the  quaint  song  with  all  her  force 
of  expression.  They  did  not  know — the 
young  never  know — how  in  old  age,  on  the 
very  border-line  of  senility,  a  word,  a  tone,  a 
color,  the  fragrance  of  a  flower,  a  song,  will 
sometimes  rend  away  like  magiclhe  veil  be- 
tween the  far- distant  past,  transporting  one 
instantaneously  to  familiar  and  almost  forgot- 
ten scenes  of  early  youth. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Abyssinian   Devotion   to   the   Blessed 
Virgin. 


A  LTHOUGH  up  to  a  recent  date  only  one- 
L\  fifth  of  the  population  of  Abyssinia  was 
in  full  connection  with  the  Church,  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  ancient  hymns  still  in 
use  will  show  how  devout  this  people  are  to 
the  Mother  of  God.  We  take  the  translation 
from  Dr.  Rodwell,  a  Protestant  writer: 

"  With  tongues  of  fire  shall  the  angels  praise  thee, 
Angels  shall  surround  thee,  Mary,  with  wings  of  light, 
Our  Mother  and  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord  ; 
Angels  with  pen  of  gold  shall  write  thy  praises, 
Till  the  second  coming  of  thy  Son  ; 
Thou  art  that  bush  which  was  truly  called  the  Holy 

of  Holies ; 

Thou  art  light,  the  treasure-house  of  the  Word  : 
Mary,  pray  for  us. 

She  is  that  Virgin  whom  Emmanuel  chose, 
By  the  wings  of  angels  is  she  encircled, 
Seated  on  a  throne  of  glory  she  intercedes, 


On  her  head  a  crown  surmounted  by  the  Cross. 

This  is  she  who  looks  forth  at  the  morn, 

Beneath  her  feet  the  moon  ; 

She  is  the  fair  and  beauteous  cloud, 

Pure  in  her  virginity  without  a  stain. 

Gate  of  salvation,  vase  of  manna  ; 

She  bore  in  her  womb  the  King  of  Israel. 

All  her  words  are  peaceful, 

The  peaceful  one  shall  she  be  Called ; 

Sweetness  dwells  in  her  words,  and  grace  in  her  deeds. 

A  royal  palace  on  earth  and  in  heaven." 

There  is  also  an  invocation  of  the  Virgin, 
which  is  very  long,  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  the  following  beautiful  extracts, 
so  strikingly  similar  in  poetic  imagery  and 
Scripture  language  to  some  of  the  hymns  of 
the  early  Church : 

"In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God.  And  now  we 
will  write  the  praises  of  Our  Lady  and  Mother  of 
God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  prayer  and  peti- 
tion shall  be  offered  by  the  children  of  baptism, 
world  without  end. 

"  Thou  shall  be  named  the  Beloved  One,  O  thou 
blessed  among  women  !  Thou  art  that  second 
chamber  which  is  called  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
wherein  were  the  tables  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments writ  by  the  finger  of  God  .  .  . 

"  Pray  for  us,  O  Holy  Mary. 

"  Wherefore  we  all  will  magnify  thee,  O  Our 
Lady,  pure  Mother  of  God ;  at  all  times  we  will 
pray  and  look  up  to  thee,  that  we  may  find  com- 
passion in  the  lover  of  mankind. 

"  Over  the  sanctuary  were  the  cherubim  painted, 
with  the  painting  of  God  the  Word,  who  took 
flesh  from  thee,  O  pure  One  without  change,  that 
He  might  be  the  forgiver  of  our  sins  and  the 
blotter  out  of  our  iniquities. 

"Thou  art  the  candlestick  of  gold  which  didst 
bear  the  shining  lamp  at  all  times  a  light  to  the 
world,  light  of  light,  without  beginning,  very  God 
of  very  God,  who  was  man  of  thee  without  change, 
and  on  His  coming  gave  light  to  us  who  dwelt  in 
darkness  and  in  tl»e  shadow  of  death,  and  guided 
our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace,  in  the  mystery  of 
His  holy  wisdom. 

"Thou  art  that  golden  censer  which  bore  the 
coals  of  blessed  fire  which  He  who  shall  forgive 
our  sins  and  do  away  transgression  took  of  thee. 

"The  rod  of  Aaron  that  budded,  though  un- 
planted  and  unwatered,  such  art  thou,  O  Mother 
of  Christ,  our  very  God,  who  came  without  father, 
and  wrought  salvation. 
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"All  the  saints  shall  say  to  thee,  as  is  their  due, 
pray  for  us.  O  thou  that  art  full  of  grace,  thou 
shall  be  exalted,  honored  greatly  above  prophets 
In  thee  is  majesty  of  aspect,  exceeding  the  majesty 
of  cherubim  and  seraphim.  Thou  art  truly  the 
glory  of  our  race  and  the  petitioner  for  life  to  our 
souls.  Pray  for  us  to  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
strengthen  us  in  the  right  faith,  even  in  the  faith 
of  Him,  and  to  bestow  compassion  and  mercy 
upon  us,  and  to  forgive  us  our  sins  in  the  multitude 
of  His  mercy. 

"The  crown  of  our  glory  and  the  beginning  of 
our  salvation,  and  foundation  of  our  purification, 
is  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  the  Mother  of  God 
— of  the  Word  which  became  man  for  our  salva- 
tion, when  at  length  He  who  was  perfect  God 
became  very  man,  and  therefore  that  Virgin  bore 
Him  miraculously.  Who  can  set  forth  the  might 
of  that  birth? 

"  For  by  His  own  will,  and  in  the  good  pleasure 
of  His  Father,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  forth  and 
saved  us.  Great  is  the  glory  of  thy  virginity ! 

"O  Mary,  perfect  Virgin!  thou  hast  found 
grace.  The  Lord  is  with  thee.  Thou  art  the 
ladder  seen  by  Jacob,  which  reached  from  earth 
to  heaven,  and  by  which  the  angels  of  God' were 
ascending  and  descending. 

"  Where  is  the  tongue  that  shall  be  able  to  utter 
what  should  be  said  of  thee,  O  Virgin  Mother  of 
the  Word  of  the  Father  ?  Thou  hast  become  the 
throne  of  the  King,  whom  the  cherubim  do  hear. 
We  will  call  thee  blessed,  O  blessed  One !  and 
will  remember  thy  name  to  all  generations,  O  fair 
Dove,  Mother  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 

"All  the  heavenly  hosts  exclaim,  Blessed  art 
thou  !  thou  art  a  second  heaven  upon  earth,  the 
portal  of  the  East !  Mary,  the  Virgin,  a  pure  star, 
and  the  bride  of  the  Father !  the  Father  looked 
down  out  of  heaven,  and,  beholding  none  like 
thee,  sent  His  only  Begotten,  and  He  became 
man  of  thee. 

"All  generations  shall  call  thee  Blessed — thee 
only,  O  Our  Lady,  Mother  of  God  ! " 


EVERY  grace  vouchsafed  to  us  in  this  world 
passes  by  three  different  channels  in  succession ; 
it  proceeds  from  God  to  Christ,  from  Christ.to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  by  her  is  usually  dispensed 
to  us. 

No  grace  reaches  earth  from  heaven  without 
passing  through  Mary's  hands. 

The  flesh  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  flesh  of 
Christ.—  St.  Betnanl. 


Catholic  Notes. 


It  is  impossible  even  for  an  "orthodox"  Prot- 
estant to  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  in- 
estimable privilege  which  the  Catholic  enjoys  in 
his  firm  and  undoubting  faith  in  the  Real  Pres- 
ence of  his  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  We  cheer- 
fully admit  that  there  are  some  devout  Protestants 
who  have,  at  least,  a  theoretical  appreciation  of 
the  blessedness  of  trusting  in  Jesus,  the  God  Man ; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  bring  the 
truth  home  to  their  hearts  and  daily  experience ; 
while  to  the  great  mass  of  Protestants  it  is  as  a 
vague  dream  of  some  far-off,  doubtful  good  that 
only  the.  few  of  happy  temperament  can  hope  to 
enjoy.  But  to  the  Catholic  this  blessed  truth  is, 
as  it  were,  a  visible,  tangible  reality.  True,  Jesus 
is  hid  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  but  to  the  eye 
of  faith  He  is  there— really  and  substantially  there 
— in  all  the  efficacy  of  His  divine  power,  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  love. 

The  devout  Catholic  needs  no  preacher  to  as- 
sure him  of  this  consoling  truth ;  he  requires  no 
prompting  of  external  aids  and  accessories  of  de- 
votion to  make  him  enter  into  the  blessed  reality. 
These  are  by  no  means  to  be  ignored  in  th€  proper 
time  and  place ;  but  there  are  moments  when 
nothing  is  more  delightful  to  him  than  to  steal 
away  from  the  cares  and  the  turmoil  of  life,  and, 
in  the  quiet  stillness  of  the  church,  before  the  holy 
altar,  with  nothing  but  the  dim  light  of  the  sanct- 
uary lamp  revealing  the  outlines  of  the  blessed 
tabernacle  where  reposes  in  infinite  condescension 
and  with  infinite  patience  and  love  the  Beloved  of 
his  soul,  to  prostrate  himself  with  deep  reverence, 
humility,  and  gratitude,  and  pour  forth  the  pro- 
found emotions  of  his  heart  into  the  ears  of  his 
present  God  and  Saviour  with  all  the  affectionate 
confidence  of  the  most  intimate  and  endearing 
friendship.  Peace,  peace  like  a  river,  flows  over 
his  soul,  and  he  breathes  forth,  with  all  the  fervor 
of  intense  devotion,  that  beautiful  prayer, 

"  O  Sweetest  Heart  of  Jesus,  I  implore, 

That  I  may  ever  love  Thee  more  and  more !  " 
Jesus  is  mine  and  I  am  His,  thanks  be  to  His 
Holy  Name ! 

The  Rev.  Father  Ferrini,  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Infirm,  to  whose  zeal  for  the  celebration  of 
the  centenary  of  the  Month  of  Mary  we  have  sev 
eral  times  alluded,  has  found  a  little   book  in 
manuscript  containing  the  order  of  the  ceremo- 
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nies  that  was  observed,  the  prayers  that  were  re- 
cited, and  the  offering  of  the  heart  that  was  made 
in  1784,  vhen  the  public  and  solemn  devotion 
of  the  Month  of  Mary  was  inaugurated  in  the 
Church  of  the  Visitation  [the  Madonnina]  at  Fer- 
rara,  Italy.  This  book,  which  had  been  missed 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  which  was  searched  for 
during  many  months,  was  opportunely  discovered 
on  the  eve  of  May. 

A  brother  of  Silvio  Pellico,  who  was  a  priest  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  died  lately  at  Chieri,  Italy. 
Father  Pellico  had  attained  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-two  years,  fifty  of  which  were  spent  in  re- 
ligion. R.  I.  P.  

The  Rev.  Father  Stephan  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  the  late  lamented  Father  Brouillet  as 
Director  of  the  Catholic  Bureau  of  Indian  Mis- 
sions. Father  Stephan  is  widely  known  as  a 
learned,  zealous  priest,  and  a  devoted  and  trusted 
friend  of  the  Indians. 


The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Gross,  of  Savannah, 
has  issued  a  stirring  Pastoral  on  the  great  religious 
needs  of  the  colored  population  of  his  diocese  and 
the  South  which  must  at  once  commend  itself  to 
every  Christian  heart.  The  low  state  of  morality 
existing  among  this  vast  mass  of  human  beings  so 
recently  liberated  from  slavery,  and  yet  living  in 
a  Christian  country,  is  truly  appalling.  It  is  even 
lower  than  their  social  status,  which  has  excited 
so  much  commiseration  and  sympathy,  and  to 
alleviate  which  so  many  futile  attempts  have  been 
made.  The  colored  people  are  an  intelligent  race, 
and  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  they  can  be 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane — namely,  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  civilized  the  barbaric 
nations  of  Europe.  The  zealous  Bishop  urges  the 
necessity  for  immediate  and  decisive  steps  being 
taken  for  the  conversion  and  elevation  of  the  col- 
ored race.  The  matter  is  urgent,  and  opens  a 
wide  field  of  evangelical  labor.  According  to  the 
latest  census,  Georgia  has  a  colored  population  of 
about  725,000  souls — more  colored  people  in  one 
State  than  there  are  Indians  in  the  whole  Union. 
Statistics  show,  further,  that  the  colored  population 
of  the  Southern  States  has  a  decennial  increase  of 
35  per  cent  against  an  increase  of  only  20  percent, 
in  the  white  population.  The  influence  of  such  an 
element — for  good  or  for  evil — must  be  very  great ; 
but  apart  from  this  they  have  souls  to  save,  souls 
redeemed  by  the  Precious  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  destined  to  an  eternity  of  happiness  or  mise"ry. 


It  may  perhaps  be  asked  why  so  little  has  been 
done  by  the  Church  for  the  negroes  in  Georgia. 
The  reason  is  evident.  In  the  very  settlement  of 
this  State,  under  a  charter  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, Catholics  were  excluded.  The  tide  of 
Catholic  immigration  was,  therefore,  turned  away. 
The  settlement  of  Georgia  was  made  exclusively 
by  Protestants,  and  few  Catholics  went  thereafter 
the  establishment  of  our  independence.  Even  at 
the  present  day  the  number  of  Catholics  scattered 
over  this  territory  is  but  25,000.  The  vast  slave 
population  before  the  war  was,  therefore,  owned 
by  Protestant  masters.  The  Catholic  priest  could 
not  reach  the  slave.  In  spite  of  disadvantages, 
the  clergy  of  this  district  have  not  forgotten  the 
colored  people.  Savannah,  Atlanta,  and  Augusta 
have  Sunday-schools  for  them.  A  day-school  was 
opened  in  Savannah,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph,  for  colored  children,  and  a 
society  for  colored  men  was  founded  under  the 
patronage  of  the  African  St.  Benedict.  The  Or- 
der of  St  Benedict,  which  was  so  great  an  instru- 
ment in  God's  providence  to  bring  the  true  faith, 
and  with  it  Christian  civilization,  to  our  barbarian 
forefathers,  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals,  opened  a 
few  years  ago  an  establishment  for  the  Christian 
education  of  the  negroes.  The  success  of  the  good 
Benedictines  has  already  been  a  great  source  of 
consolation.  The  work  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers 
among  the  colored  people  in  Savannah  is  growing 
daily  more  in  value.  A  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Knights  of  America,  to  be  composed  exclusively 
of  colored  men,  has  been  successfully  established 
in  the  cathedral  parish,  and  the  sodalities  for  the 
women  are  a  great  edification.  The  two  colored 
schools  in  Savannah  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
contain  about  200  scholars.  A  successful  school 
exists  also  in  Washington,  Wilkes  County,  and  one 
will  soon  be  opened  in  Sharon. 

Whence  it  can  be  seen  that  Bishop  Gross  has 
made  a  good  beginning  for  the  enlightenment  and 
elevation  of  the  colored  population  of  his  diocese, 
but  for  want  of  means  it  is  only  a  beginning. 
May  the  good  work  spread  and  prosper ! 

Our  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII  is  a  wonder  of  ac- 
tivity and  mental  energy.  We  learn  by  a  letter 
from  Rome  that  he  was  found  one  morning  asleep 
at  his  desk,  where  he  had  fallen  exhausted  by 
sheer  dint  of  work.  All  his  Encyclicals,  Letters, 
Allocutions,  are  penned  by  himself,  and  in  those 
matters  that  he  has  most  at  heart  he  will  verify 
and  inquire  into  even  the  minutest  details. — Indo- 
European  Correspondence. 
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The  Good  Old  Indian. 


,S  two  missionaries  in  India  were 
once  passing  through  a  wood, 
one  of  them  said  to  his  com- 
panion: "I  feel  a  great  desire 
%  to  go  into  this  forest;  who  knows 
but  perhaps  we  may  find  here 
some  work  to  do  for  God?" 
The  other  answered  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  leave  the  beaten 
track  in  so  desolate  and  dangerous  a  country, 
and  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  pursue  their 
journey  till  they  came  to  some  town  or  village. 

The  first,  however,  paid  no  heed  to  this 
advice,  but  left  the  highway  and  plunged  into 
the  forest;  his  companion  followed  him,  won- 
dering at  this  unaccountable  conduct.  For 
a  long  time  they  wandered  about  without 
meeting  any  sign  of  human  habitation.  Still 
they  continued  to  advance  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  wood. 

When  they  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
their  search  and  of  returning  as  they  came, 
they  saw  at  a  little  distance  from  them  a  small 
hut,  made  of  the  branches  of  trees.  They 
went  up  to  it  and  found,  on  entering,  an  old 
man  who  was  evidently  dying. 

"God be  praised,"  said  the  first  missionary, 
•"we  may  be  able  to  save  this  poor  man's 
soul !  I  feel  as  if  God  had  sent  me  hither  for 
this  very  purpose." 

Going  up  to  the  dying  man,  he  asked  him 

in  the  language  of  the  country,  which  he  could 

.  speak  a  little,  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  God. 

"I  know,"  he  replied,  "that  there  is  a  sov- 
ereign Being  who  made  me.  I  do  not  know 
who  He  is,  but  I  should  like  very  much  to 
know  Him." 

"It  is  that  great  Being,"  said  the  pries.t, 
"  who  has  sent  me  here  to  speak  to  you,  and 
to  tell  you  who  He  is  and  what  He  wants 
you  to  do.  Tell  me,  my  friend,  would  you 
be  willing  to  do  all  that  His  law  enjoins?" 

"Oh,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  "who am  I 
that  I  should  refuse  to  obey  Him  who  made 
me  and  this  great  world  and  all  that  is  in  it! " 


"Then  tell  me,  have  you  not  sometimes 
killed  other  people,  as  your  countrymen  so 
often  do?  for  this  is  one  thing  strictly  for- 
bidden by  His  law." 

"  No:  I  never  killed  any  one;  I  would  not 
wish  any  one  to  kill  me;  so  I  never  did  to 
another  what  I  would  not  wish  to  be  done  to 
myself." 

"But  did  you  not  steal  sometimes?" 

"  Never;  I  have  not  much  myself,  only  my 
hatchet  and  my  bow  and  arrows:  I  would 
not  like  these  to  be  taken  from  me,  so  [  never 
took  anything  away  from  another." 

"But  you  have  told  lies,  have  you  not?" 
asked  the  priest. 

"What  is  meant  by  telling  lies?"  the  old 
man  asked. 

"To  say  anything  which  you  know  is  not 
true." 

"Oh,  I  have  never  done  that!"  he  replied; 
"  whenever  I  ask  any  one  a  question,  I  expect 
him  to  give  me  a  right,  true  answer ;  so  I 
always  do  the  same  when  I  am  asked  any- 
thing." 

The  missionary  continued  the  examination 
on  every  point  of  the  moral  law,  and  .to  his 
surprise  discovered  that  the  poor  old  man 
had  never  in  all  the  course  of  his  long  life 
wilfully  offended  God  by  any  grievous  sin. 

He  then  instructed  him  in  the  principal 
mysteries  of  our  holy  Faith,  and  asked  him 
if  he  wished  to  be  baptized  and  made  a  child 
of  the  great  God  who  made  all  things. 

"Ah!"  he  answered,  "can  it  be  that  what 
you  offer  me  is  possible?  that  I,  a  poor,  mis- 
erable, forsaken  old  man,  can  be  called  the 
child  of  that  great  Being?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  missionary,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  at  such  a  wonderful  example  of 
God's  love.  "  Yes :  the  great  God  in  heaven 
is  our  Father,  and  we  are  His  children,  and 
no  father  on  earth  can  love  his  children  as 
much  as  God  loves  us.  It  is  because  He 
loves  us  that  He  made  the  sun  to  shine  upon 
us,  and  the  trees  to  shelter  us :  and  He  has 
taken  care  of  you  every  instant  since  you 
came  into  the  world,  and  preserved  you  in 
all  the  dangers  which  you  ever  met  with ; 
a'nd,  to  crown  all,  He  has  expressly  sent  us  to 
you  to  prepare  you  to  enter  His  kingdom  in 
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heaven,  where  He  will  give  you  a  happiness 
that  shall  never  end." 

As  the  priest  was  speaking,  tears  flowed 
from  the  fading  eyes  of  the  poor  Indian.  The 
other  missionary  had  gone  in  the  mean  time 
in  search  of  water  to  baptize  him.  He  looked 
in  vain  for  some  brook  or  spring:  the  ground 
was  everywhere  hard  and  dry.  At  length  he 
found  water  where  he  least  expected  it — in 
the  centre  of  a  large  concave  leaf. 

The  old  man  was  baptized,  and  the  two 
missionaries  remained  by  his  side  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  soon  afterwards. 
They  then  pursued  their  journey,  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  thought  that  our 
Father  in  heaven  loves  His  children  on  earth 
with  an  infinite  love,  and  that  there  is  not  one 
of  His  creatures,  even  in  the  remotest  wilds 
of  the  world,  but  is  an  object  of  His  paternal 
care. 

The  innocence  of  this  good  Indian  who  did 
not  know  God  ought  to  be  a  reproach  to  us, 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  knowledge 
of  His  law  since  our  infancy,  and  who  have 
so  often  offended  Him. 


A  Little  American  Girl  Visits  the  Pope. 

A  gentle,  winning  and  brave  little  American 
girl,  who  is  travelling  in  Europe,  caring  de- 
votedly for  her  invalid  father,  a  retired  naval 
officer,  writes  to  a  lady  friend  in  Washington, 
giving  the  following  bright  and  ingenuous 
description  of  an  interview  she  succeeded  in 
getting  with  the  Pope: 

ROME,  April  30,  1884. 

I  have  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father, 
have  held  and  kissed  his  hands,  have  felt  the  warm 
pressure  of  those  dear  hands  on  my  head,  and 
heard  his  voice  pronounce  a  blessing  on  me,  and 
invoke  special  benediction  on  all  I  love  !  How  all 
this  came  about  in  these  days  when  even  a  general 
audience  is  rare,  and  a  special  interview  almost  un- 
known, I  will  now  tell  you,  my  dear  friend.  You 
know  we  were  present  at  the  passage  of  the  Papal 
Court  to  the  Consistory  of  Cardinals,  and  Mon- 
signor  told  me  he  thought  that  was  all  I  could 
expect.  So  did  I,  but  it  did  not  prevent  my 
asking  if  there  was  anything  else  I  could  obtain. 
You  know  I  wanted  to  see  the  Pope  bless  the 
•crucifix  myself,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  Mr. 


Astor  if  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  have 
an  audience — imagine !  Of  course  I  expected  to 
have  a  ticket  to  one  of  the  very  few  general  audi- 
ences given  after  Easter,  to  which  even  in  the  old 
days  it  was  not  easy  to  gain  admission.  In  the 
time  between  my  decision  and  carrying  it  out  I 
went  into  a  picture-gallery  to  execute  a  commission 
for  a  friend  in  Nice,  and  to  my  delight  recognized 

in  the  picture  dealer  Mr. ,  a  person  I  had 

seen  at  the  Consistory  in  court  dress.  Surely,  I 
thought,  he  will  know  all  about  the  audience,  and 
I  asked  him.  He  said  there  would  be,  he  was 
certain,  at  least  one,  and,  recognizing  me  as  an 
American,  he  said  he  could,  if  I  desired  it,  get 
papa  and  me  tickets — this  privilege  being  his, 
because  he  very  often  represented  the  French  min- 
ister at  the  Vatican.  We  were  so  delighted,  and 
I  waited  patiently  all  the  week  after  Easter,  hearing 
nothing  from  the  chevalier.  Then  we  saw  him, 
and  he  said  at  the  end  of  the  following  week  there 
would  be  "something."  So  I  waited  impatiently. 
The  week  was  closing.  We  were  to  leave  Rome  on 
Monday,  for  papa  wanted  a  change,  you  know; 
he  gets  tired,  because  he  can't  run  about  as  I  do. 
Well,  Friday  morning  my  card  came !  Permission 
to  be  present  at  the  Pope's  Mass  at  half-past  seven 
Sunday  morning,  and  a  tiny  card  giving  informa- 
tion that  after  Mass  the  Holy  Father  would  con- 
verse with  those  who  had  been  present.  Now,  dear 
friend,  that  meant  a  general  audience,  as  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  were  there.  So  I  was  not 
wholly  pleased,  but  you  will  hear  what  a  perfectly 
lovely  ending  I  had  to  my  Roman  visit.  Papa 
felt  unable  to  go.  You  know  he  can't  kneel,  and 
did  not  wish  to  even  seem  wanting  in  respect ; 
but  he  very  much  desired  me  to  see  the  Holy 
Father.  To  begin  with,  I  wakened  hours  too  early, 
and  was  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  again  for  fear  of  de- 
laying the  carriage,  and  missing  the  appointment. 
Finally,  I  was  dressed ;  wore — of  course  you  want 
to  know  what  I  wore — my  black  silk  train  and 
Spanish  lace  veil,  and  at  7  we  started, — I  fasting, 
in  hopes  to  receive  Holy  Communion  from  the 
hands  of  the  Holv  Father,  as  he  sometimes  ad- 
ministers It,  but  in  this  case  did  not.  However, 
I  was  too  happy  to  feel  hunger,  so  did  not  in  the 
least  suffer.  The  audience  room  at  the  Vatican 
was  full  of  favored  visitors,  all  tarrying  objects  of 
devotion  to  be  blessed  by  the  Pope  as  he  passed 
through,  which  a  chamberlain  told  me  was  all  that 
was  needed ;  but  I  was  avaricious,  and  wished  more 
for  your  crucifix,  and  you  will  see  I  got  more  by 
the  simple  process  of  not  knowing  when  I  had 
enough.  Presently  his  Holiness  came  in,  two  of 
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the  Garde  Mobile  clearing  the  way  for  him,  and 
standing  on  either  side  of  the  altar  during  the 
Mass,  at  whirh  several  of  his  household  served. 
He  said  Mass  in  a  low  voice,  which  several  times 
showed  weakness,  though  I  am  told  he  is  not  ill — 
his  manner  full  of  dignity  and  his  countenance 
saintly.  After  Mass  he  blessed  us  all,  and  again 
in  passing.  There  was  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving 
said  by  a  young  priest,  and  then  the  Holy  Father 
rose  and  with  some  difficulty  made  his  way  from 
the  room  to  the  corridor,  where  he  was  seated  in 
a  sedan  chair,  and  the  audience  filed  before  him, 
each  one  kneeling  and  kissing  his  hand.  Assisted 
by  him  to  rise,  they  passed  on,  without  leave  to 
say  a  word.  I  saw  him  pat  the  cheek  of  a  little  girl 
just  before  me,  but  he  did  not  speak.  Of  course 
I  was  obliged  to  do  as  the  others  did,  but  I  was 
not  satisfied,  and  when  a  lady  told  me  she  held  a 
card  for  a  special  interview,  I  was  more  than  ever 
anxious,  and  concluded  to  ask  a  pleasant-faced 
chamberlain  what  he  thought  of  the  little  card  I 
had  from  the  chevalier — did  it  not  mean  a  special 
interview,  I  so  wanted  it?  He  smiled  and  said 
Monsignor  Macchi  (the  Pope's  Private  Secretary) 
could  tell  me,  and  courteously  led  me  to  a  room 
and  bade  me  wait.  The  lady  whom  I  envied  was 
called  in.  I  waited  and  waited.  No  sign  of  Mon- 
signor. So  I  went  out  and  asked,  and  he  took  me 
to  another  anteroom,  and  sent  a  gentleman  in 
waiting,  who  took  my  card  to  the  Monsignor,  and 
he  immediately  sent  for  me.  I  went  to  another 
anteroom,  waited  a  moment,  was  called,  and  went 
through  more  magnificent  rooms  to  one  more 
simple,  when  Monsignor  Macchi,  after  speaking 
to  two  Passionist  Fathers,  came  towards  me,  his 
pleasant  face  lighted  up,  and,  smiling,  asked  : 

"  Have  you  not  seen  the  Pope?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  replied. 

"And  kissed  his  hand  and  received  his  bless- 
ing?" he  questioned. 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  faintly. 

"And  what  more?"  he  asked,  but  with  such  a 
genial  smile  that  I  was  encouraged  to  tell  him  I 
wanted  your  crucifix  blessed  specially,  and  I  did 
so  want  the  Holy  Father  to  say  a  word  to  me ! 
He  laughed,  but  very  kindly  asked  me  all  about 
myself.  I  said  I  was  American-Catholic  from  my 
birth ;  papa  a  naval  officer,  a  convert,  and  we  were 
to  leave  Rome  the  next  day.  He  said  the  Holy 
Father  was  much  fatigued,  but  he  would  see,  and,  if 
at  all  possible,  I  should  have  the  pleasure  I  longed 
for;  still,  not  to  be  disappointed  if  I  were  refused. 
But  I  must  wait  a  while.  I  answered  I  could  wait 
ever  so  long,  and  patiently.  Then  Monsignor  sent 


for  me,  and  1  was  led  through  more  grand  rooms- 
to  one  wherein  I  found  waiting  the  lady  from 
whom  I  got  my  idea  of  a  special  audience.  Im- 
agine— my  dear,  imagine — I  was  the  second  one 
called,  and  before  I  could  realize  it  I  was  in  the 
room  with  our  "high- priest."  He  sat  at  one  end 
of  the  apartment,  all  in  white,  and  looked  so  be- 
nignly at  me,  while,  in  few  words,  Monsignor 
made  the  introduction  of  the  little  American  girl 
who  wanted  his  Holiness  to  say  a  word  to  her. 
Then  he  left.  The  Holy  Father  smiled  and 
looked  so  gracious  that  my  fear  vanished,  and  in  a 
moment  I  was  on  my  knees  at  his  side  and  alone 
with  him.  I  don't  know  if  I  fulfilled  a  single 
point  of  etiquette.  I  am  sure  I  only  called  him 
" Mon  Pere,"  and  didn't  give  him  a  single  title. 
I  could  think  of  nothing  formal.  I  knelt  therer 
half  leaning  on  his  knee,  on  which  I  laid  my 
rosaries.  In  my  left  hand  I  held  your  crucifix,, 
and  in  my  right  I  clasped  his  dear  hand,  which  I 
might  kiss  at  will,  while  his  soft,  beautiful,  keen 
eyes  seemed  to  read  my  soul !  He  asked  me  alt 
about  myself  and  dear  papa  and  mamma,  andi 
my  home,  and  my  pleasures,  and  looked  distressed 
when  I  told  him  of  the  trouble  which  ever  grieves- 
me.  He  said  he  would  pray  for  us  each  and 
every  one,  then  gave  your  crucifix  a  special  bless- 
ing, laying  his  hand  on  it  and  my  precious  little 
cross,  gave  me  a  benediction  with  both  hands  on 
my  head,  and  then,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  and 
a  sweet  smile,  dismissed  me ;  but  before  I  went 
many  steps  he  called  me,  and  sent  a  particular 
blessing  to  papa.  I  did  not  come  out  of  the 
room  at  all  in  the  proper  way,  for,  instead  of 
courtesying  myself  out,  I  turned  and  dropped  on> 
my  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  when  he 
again  blessed  me,  and  then,  with  my  head  up  and 
my  eyes  full  of  tears,  I  ran  out,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  Holy  Father  liked  it  any  the  less,  for 
as  I  passed  Monsignor  called  me  to  wait,  and 
went  into  the  Pope's  apartment,  whence  he  hastily 
came,  carrying  a  silver  medal,  which  he  pressed 
into  my  hand,  looking  very,  very  pleased  as  he 
told  me  the  Holy  Father  sent  it,  with  a  blessing, 
for  my  very  own. 

This  is  my  proof  that  I  have  not  dreamed  all 
this,  and  the  precious  gift  of  the  little  American 
girl  hangs  on  my  Rosary,  a  souvenir  of  a  visit  to 
be  remembered  while  I  live.  I  did  have  sense 
enough  left  to  thank  the  chamberlains,  one  and 
all,  as  I  passed,  for  their  courtesy,  and  get  down 
stairs  and  out  into  my  carriage,  reaching  home  at 
n,  and  wondering  if  all  the  happiness  had  been 
mine. —  The  Evening  Star  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
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To  Saint  Matthias. 

BY    M.   R. 

3  HAVE  not  wearied  you  till  now 
With  prayers  or  praises,  St.  Matthias ! 
Nay,  to  my  shame  I  must  avow 

A  lurking  jealousy  and  bias. 
For,  though  not  yours  the  name  whereby 
I'm  known  along  life's  dusty  path,  you 
Have  seemed  unwittingly  to  vie 

With  my  true  namesake,  great  St.  Matthew. 

Thus  friends  will  wish  me  "happy  feast" 

Your  twenty-fourth  of  February, 
Ere  yet  the  frost  and  snow  have  ceased, 

While  sunbeams  of  their  warmth  are  chary; 
Whereas  my  patron's  feast  occurs 

The  twenty-first  of  mild  September, 
Before  the  wintry  tempest  stirs, 

While  fields  the  summer's  heat  remember. 

Another  prejudice  I  knew 

In  childhood  (pardon  its  survival ! ) — 
Joseph  the  Just  appeared  for  you 

A  more  than  formidable  rival. 
Forgive  me,  humble  Saint,  if  still 

The  claims  of  Barsabas  seem  greater ; 
But  you,  not  he,  were  raised  to  fill 

The  post  left  vacant  by  the  Traitor. 

I  love  him  for  his  very  name : 

Though  name  and  nature  often  vary, 

More  than  the  name  could  Joseph  claim 
Of  likeness  to  the  Spouse  of  Mary. 

God's  Word  confirms  the  people's  word 

When  (like  his  namesake)  "just"  they  called 
him;* 

*  Matth.,  i,  19 ;  Acts,  i,  23. 


Yet  you  before  him  were  preferred, 
And  in  Apostle's  place  forestalled  him. 

Great,  then,  your  virtues  must  have  been, 

And  great  must  be  your  heavenly  glory, 
Matthias,  though  so  dense  a  screen 

Hides  almost  all  your  earthly  story. 
Nothing  is  known  save  this  alone — 

God  joined  yon  to  the  great  Eleven 
On  earth,  and  an  Apostle's  throne 

Is  yours  forever  now  in  heaven. 


Sunday-Schools. 


THEIR   ORKilN    AND    METHODS. — AN    EXPERIENCE. 

"  Oh,  say  not,  dream  not  he avenly  notes 

To  childish  ears  are  vain ; 
That  the  young  mind  at  random  floats, 
And  cannot  reach  the  strain. 

"  Dim  or  unheard  the  words  may  fall, 

And  yet  the  heaven-taught  mind 
May  learn  the  sacred  air,  and  all 
The  harmony  unwind."  KEBLE. 

|T  would  be  amusing,  if  the  subject 
were  not  so  serious,  to  see  how  long 
and  how  strenuously  Protestants 
have  maintained  that  Sunday-schools  origi- 
nated with  them ;  that  they  first  assembled 
youth  on  the  Lord's  Day  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. Like  the  many  falsehoods  they  have 
always  on  hand  concerning  Christ's  Church,, 
they  have  told  this  so  often  that  many  have 
come  to  believe  it,  and  Robert  Raikes  has 
been  crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  almost 
canonized  among  them,  because  he  gathered 
poor  children  on  Sundays,  as  he  said,  "  to 
hear  the  word  of  God."  This  being  long. 
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after  Saint  (?)  Luther's  day ;  we  have  often 
wondered  that  he  should  not  have  been  the 
first  to  have  used  this  great  engine,  the 
Sunday-school,  to  disseminate  his  pure  doc- 
trines. 

To  those  who  regard  truth,  the  History  of 
the  Church  will  inform  them  that  long  before 
Luther  and  his  unholy  warfare  were  known 
the  priests  and  religieuse  assembled  the  chil- 
dren, not  only  on  Sunday  but  on  weekdays, 
to  teach  them  their  duty  to  God  and  their 
neighbor.  As  long  ago  as  the  times  of  Saint 
Augustine,  that  famous  Doctor  of  the  early 
Church  speaks  of  catechizing  and  baptizing  as 
"  the  shaping  and  squaring  and  polishing  of 
the  stones  for  the  Temple  of  the  Lord."  And 
to  this  day  in  the  Catholic  Church  everywhere 
this  practice  still  prevails;  yea,  in  the  land  of 
Luther  it  is  quite  the  custom,  even  in  the 
day-schools,  for  the  Catholic  priest  and  the 
Lutheran  minister  several  times  in  the  week 
to  enter  the  schools,  take  the  children  that 
belong  to  each  of  them  and  instruct  them  in 
faith  and  morals. 

After  more  than  forty  years'  experience  in 
Sunday-schools,  both  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  ante- Lutheran  method  is  the  best  that 
has  ever  been  adopted.  Where  they  can 
possibly  be  had,  surely  priests  and  religieuse 
are  the  proper  persons  to  instruct  children  in 
doctrine  and  morals.  Many  Protestant  Sun- 
day-schools are  simply  places  of  amusement, 
where  children  go  to  hear  stories,  discuss 
doctrines  that  ought  to  be  received  unques- 
tioned, to  learn  lessons  in  emulation  by  their 
encouraged  efforts  to  outdo  each  other,  often 
permitted  pertly  to  give  their  opinions  on 
matters  of  faith  and  morals.  Catholic  Sun- 
day-schools are  not  places  of  amusement; 
the  work  accomplished  is  sheer  hard  work 
both  for  teacher  and  scholar,  since  those  who 
teach  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Catechism,  and  Catechisms  are  notoriously 
dry,  even  to  those  who  comprehend  them, — 
how  much  more  to  children,  who  are  drilled 
in  each  question  as  they  would  be  in  a  mathe- 
matical problem !  In  our  own  country,  where 
they  can  be  had,  the  Sisters  or  Brothers  are 
.the  teachers;  and  where  they  cannot  be  had, 


the  priest  of  the  parish  chooses  the  teachers, 
and  appoints  them  their  work. 

In  Catholic  Sunday  schools  there  is  a  defi- 
nite end  sought, — one  object  is  paramount  to 
everything  else,  namely,  to  prepare  the  chil- 
dren for  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments.  It 
is  the  design  of  the  Church  to  give  her  chil- 
dren the  grace  which  she  believes  is  conveyed 
by  the  Sacraments,  as  soon  as  they  shall  un- 
derstand so  much  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  with  regard  to  these  channels  of  grace 
as  shall  enable  them  to  receive  them  profit- 
ably ;  therefore  no  child  is  admitted  to  the 
Sacraments  till  he  has  been  examined  by  the 
priest  as  to  his  preparation.  This  accounts 
for  the  diligent  study  of  the  Catechism,  and. 
nothing  else,  in  Catholic  Sunday-schools. 

A  party,  consisting  of  two  ladies  (sisters)  and 
one  gentleman, — all  Protestants,  but  lately 
piously  inclined,  never  connected  as  teachers 
with  any  Sunday-school,  full  of  a  new-found 
zeal,  and  really  desirous  to  do  some  work  in 
the  Church, — once  resolved  on  a  certain  time 
to  visit  together  the  Sunday-schools  of  the 
various  sects  in  a  city  noted  for  its  success  in 
this  branch  of  religious  work,  thinking  to  get 
some  new  ideas  on  the  best  way  of  imparting 
necessary  truths  to  the  minds  of  children. 
They  were  nominally  Episcopalians,  but  not 
above  taking  hints  from  anybody.  On  a 
bright  Sunday  morning  they  took  their  way 
to  a  Sunday-school  they  had  heard  highly 
recommended  by  their  friends  of  Ritualistic 
tendencies.  They  were  greatly  impressed 
with  the  quiet  that  reigned,  and  the  attentive 
appearance  of  the  children.  They  took  their 
seats  behind  a  class  of  girls  who  were  beings 
questioned  by  their  teacher  on  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism.  After  explaining  as  well  as  she 
was  able  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament,  she 
asked  them  if  Baptism  was  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  the  children  hesitated,  then  most  of 
them  signified  their  opinion  that  it  was  ;  but 
one  bright  girl  thought  not,  for  she  had  lost 
two  little  brothers  who  were  not  baptized, 
and  the  minister  told  her  mother  they  "  were 
now  bright  angels  in  heaven  " ;  and  then  she 
had  an  uncle  older  than  her  father  who  died 
without  baptism,  but  her  father  said  he  never 
committed  a  sin  in  his  life,  and  he  did  not 
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believe  it  made  any  difference.  Thrn  the  re.st 
of  the  class  immediately  thought  of  some 
friend  of  theirs  who  had  died  unbapti/.ed,  and 
they  at  once  changed  tlu-ir  opinion,  and 
thought  the  Sacrament  was  not  necessary  to 
salvation.  The  teacher  was  a  little  puzzled 
by  this  declaration,  but  satisfied  herself  by 
saying :  "  Well,  the  Catechism  says  only 
'generally  necessary.'" 

The  other  Sacrament  was  discussed  in  the 
same  manner  by  teacher  and  scholars,  till  the 
school  was  called  to  order,  and  the  pastor 
gave  the  children  a  lecture  on  the  importance 
of  coming  to  confession.  In  the  midst  of 
this, our  friends  took  the  liberty  of  leaving  for 
another  famous  Sunday-school  near  by,  be- 
longing to  an  Episcopalian  house  of  worship 
of  the  Low  Church  stripe.  Here  the  children 
all  appeared  to  be  of  the  "better  classes,"  the 
poor  children  having  been  relegated  to  a  mis- 
sion Sunday-school  belonging  to  the  parish  ; 
the  rich  and  the  poor  evidently  did  not  meet 
together  here.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
lessons,  and  such  talking  and  discussing ! 
Most  of  them  had  Bible  lessons ;  the  class 
that  was  nearest  where  our  friends  seated' 
themselves  was  on  the  subject  of  Nicodemus, 
— "  How  shall  a  man  be  born  again  ?  "  There 
was  evidently  no  question  here  if  Baptism 
was  necessary;  "conversion"  was  the  thing: 
"being  born  of  the  Spirit,"  the  teacher  said, 
— "Baptism  can  do  no  good  without  this." 
Naturally,  one  bright  boy  asked  what  was 
the  use,  then,  of  baptizing  babies.  "  They  are 
dedicated  to  God,"  replied  the  teacher,  ''and 
more  likely  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  be  converted." 

As  our  visitors  took  their  way  home  one 
of  them  said,  as  if  speaking  to  herself:  "And 
these  two  parishes  we  have  visited  to-day 
belong  to  the  'one  Catholic  Church,'  yet  they 
teach  directly  opposite  doctrines!"  No  one 
replied  to  her  soliloquy,  and  the  walk  was  a 
silent  one.  A  few  Sundays  afterward  they 
went  on  the  same  errand,  this  time  first  to  an 
Orthodox  Congregational  Sunday-school.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  congregation  of  young  and 
old,  all  evidently  of  the  "well-to-do"  classes; 
they,  too,  had  their  mission  Sunday-school 
for  those  who  were  poor  and  had  no  good 


clothes  to  wear.  The  exercises  were  general 
in  this  school ;  everybody  seemed  to  be  at  lib- 
erty to  "express  his  mind"  on  every  question 
propounded,  though  fortunately  the  superin- 
tendent was  moderator.  There  were  plenty 
of  maps  of  the  Holy  Land,  illustrations  of 
the  journeyings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  the 
travels  of  St.  Paul ;  charts  showing  the  benefits 
of  temperance  and  the  misery  of  intemper- 
ance, with  many  Scripture  texts  hanging  on 
the  walls.  To-day  it  was  the  story  of  Balaam 
and  the  ass.  They  questioned  the  maps  till 
they  found  the  very  spot — almost  the  very 
rock  that  crushed  Balaam's  foot ;  then  came 
the  question,  did  the  ass  really  speak  ?  Some 
held  literally,  as  it  is  written,  that  the  ass  did 
speak  ;  others  thought  it  was  Balaam's  con- 
science, which  he  took  to  be  a  voice ;  others 
again  thought  the  angel  acted  the  part  of  a 
ventriloquist,  and  made  Balaam  think  the 
animal  spoke  to  him.  One  or  two  of  the  more 
"advanced"  thinkers  were  at  a  great  loss  to 
know  what  Balaam  did  that  was  so  very  bad, 
after  all.  While  one  of  the  deacons  was  trying 
to  explain  the  nature  of  his  sin,  our  friends 
took  themselves  off  to  a  Baptist  conventicle 
near  by.  which  was  said  to  be  so  successful 
in  Sunday-school  work  that  they  found  it 
difficult  to  make  room  for  all  who  came.  The 
assembly  had  the  appearance  of  an  exhibition, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  our  company  gained 
entrance,  such  was  the  crowd  of  children. 
As  they  went  in,  a  little  miss  of  nine  years, 
arrayed  in  ruffles  to  her  waist,  was  walking 
back  and  forth  on  an  elevated  platform,  ges- 
ticulating with  her  hands,  and  setting  forth 
with  her  childish  voice  the  spiritual  necessi- 
ties of  the  benighted  children  of  Burmah,  and 
begging  the  scholars  to  give  up  candy  and 
nice  things,  to  send  the  money  to  the  relief 
of  these  heathens.  After  this  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, several  little  girls,  caparisoned  for  the 
occasion  in  ribands  and  laces,  fluttered  about 
among  the  crowd,  gathering  the  collection ; 
then  followed  a  procession  of  boys  and  girls 
to  the  platform,  where  each  one  was  given 
a  prize  for  learning  the  greatest  number  of 
verses  of  Scripture  for  the  last  six  months. 
Words  of  commendation  were  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  superintendent,  and  he  specially 
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emphasized  the  fact  that  five  of  this  little 
band  were  about  to  "  take  up  their  cross  and 
follow  Christ";  in  other  words,  they  were  to 
be  immersed  that  afternoon.  As  our  inquirers 
came  on  to  the  street,  the  gentleman  said:  "  I 
think  they  are  training  those  little  girls  for 
society:  they  are  not  troubled  with  diffi- 
dence." The  party  were  passing  the  Catholic 
Cathedral.  "  There  is  a  half  hour  left,"  ex- 
claimed one ;  "let  us  go  in." — "Do  you  dare 
to  go  in?"  said  another. — "Why  not?"  was 
the  reply ;  "they  can  do  no  more  than  tell  us 
to  leave."  In  they  went,  these  seekers.  The 
vestry  was  an  immense  place,  and  it .  was 
packed  with  more  than  twelve  hundred  chil- 
dren. The  Sisters  had  the  girls  and  small  boys 
on  one  bide,  and  the  Christian  Brothers  the 
larger  boys  on  the  other.  The  children  were 
all  of  the  poorer  classes.  It  looked  very  like 
hard  work,  for  there  was  nothing  but  the  Cat- 
echism from  the  largest  scholar  down  to  the 
least.  There  was  something  in  the  quiet  per- 
sistence of  the  teachers  that  attracted  our  party 
as  they  went  over  and  over  again,  with  un- 
wearied patience,  the  same  question  in  every 
possible  variety  of  form.  The  visitors  remained 
unmolested  till  the  younger  children  had  sung 
a  hymn,  "  I  am  a  Little  Catholic,"  after  which 
the  whole  school  united  in  the  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  were  dismissed.  Our 
friends,  fearing  the  rush,  had  taken  their  de- 
parture, and  were  on  the  sidewalk  when  the 
children  filed  out  two  and  two,  each  class  with 
its  teacher,  dispersing  with  remarkable  quiet. 
In  the  evening  the  three  sat  together,  com- 
paring notes.  "  I  now  perfectly  understand," 
said  the  elder  lady,  "  what  I  never  did  before : 
why  our  minister's  wife  will  not  send  her 
children  to  Sunday-school;  she  says  Sunday- 
schools  are  for  those  who  cannot  get  instruc- 
tion at  home,  and  she  prefers,  with  her  hus- 
band's assistance,  to  teach  her  own  children 
in  their  religion." — "There  are  not  many  who 
agree  with  her,"  replied  the  gentleman;  "the 
Sunday-school  is  considered  the  hope  of  the 
Church,  and  there  are  parents  who  delight  to 
have  their  children  display  their  brilliancy 
in  solving  theological  problems ;  while  many, 
again,  are  too  ignorant  or  too  indolent  to 
undertake  this  task  themselves,  and  therefore 


turn  over  the  religious  training  of  their  little 
ones  to  these  self-constituted  teachers.  I  am 
sure  I  never  before  realized  as  I  have  since 
we  have  seen  these  schools  the  want  of  rev- 
erence, I  might  say  the  impertinence,  of  the 
average  American  child.  In  the  Catholic 
school  there  were  some  signs  of  respect ;  if 
you  noticed,  the  children  stood  up  when  a 
question  was  put  to  them,  and  their  replies 
were  given  in  modest  tones,  as  if  possibly 
their  teacher  might  know  more  than  them- 
selves."— "  But  what  dreadful  hard  work  for 
those  poor  Sisters!"  said  the  younger  lady; 
"dig,  dig,  dig!  I  don't  think  I  could  confine 
myself  to  a  tedious  course  of  Catechism,  and 
nothing  else." — "  You  would  like,"  responded 
the  gentleman,  "to  diversify  with  a  little 
geography,  elocution,  or  perhaps  vexed  ques- 
tions on  Bible  History, — a  grain  of  religion 
to  ten  grains  of  amusement." — "  I  know,"  said 
the  elder  lady,  in  a  dignified  tone,  "I  would 
never  let  my  class  argue  a  question  with  me ; 
they  should  receive  what  I  said  as  truth." — 
"Indeed!"  replied  the  gentleman;  "then  you 
must  certainly  have  some  standard  besides 
your  own  opinion,  and  must  have  a  Catechism 
you  thoroughly  believe;  and  let  me  ask  you 
where  you  will  find  that?" — "The  Catechism 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  short,  and  as  plain 
as  any,"  said  the  lady;  "though  I  own  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  it  with  some  other 
teachings  of  the  Church  as  set  forth  in  her 
'Articles  of  Religion/  and  often  inculcated 
by  her  clergy." — "  Don't  you  think,"  replied 
the  gentleman,  "  it  would  be  an  enrichment 
of  the  prayer-book  if  in  the  Catechism  they 
were  to  drop  that  obsolete  command  to  '  order 
myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  betters,' 
especially  in  the  American  Catechism  ?  Since 
we  have  been  on  this  subject  I  have  wondered 
if  Catholics  consider  the  Sunday-school  the 
great  nursery  of  the  Church.  I  mean  to  in- 
quire of  Father  N ;  he  is  always  ready 

to  answer  questions." — "And  I  mean  to  see 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  this  week,"  said  the 
younger  lady,  "and  ask  them  more  about 
their  methods  in  Sunday-schools." — "It  ill 
becomes  you  both,"  replied  the  elder  lady, 
with  dignity,  "to  go  outside  of  Protestantism 
to  inquire  about  religious  matters." 
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But  the  lady  and  gentleman  took  their  own 
counsel,  and  the  results  were  wonderful ;  be- 
fore long  they  both  became  thoughtful,  then 
came  under  instruction,  and  are  now  happily 
harbored  in  God's  Church.  The  elder  sister 
found  all  she  needed,  she  said,  among  the 
extreme  Ritualists,  and  is  now  a  "Sister"  in 
one  of  the  Anglican  orders,  still  absorbed  in 
the  hopeless  task  of  making  the  teachings  of 
the  one  parish  in  which  alone  she  takes  any 
interest  consistent  with  the  standards  of  the 
religious  body  of  which  she  is  a  member,  and 
which  she  is  pleased  to  call  "the  Catholic 
Church." 

ISADOKE. 
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PART  II. 
CHAPTER  IV.— (Continued.) 

JUST  as  Edna  was  singing  the  last  lines  of 
her  song,  the  housekeeper  brought  in  the 
tray,  moving  noiselessly,  for,  glancing  at  auld 
Nicol  as  she  went  round  the  table  to  set  the 
tray  in  its  usual  place,  she  saw  something 
glistening  on  his  withered  cheeks  strangely 
like  tears,  and  seeming  out  of  place  there. 
Only  she  witnessed  the  unwonted  sight,  and, 
having  quietly  arranged  the  tray,  she  with- 
drew. 

"And  when  you  come  over  to-morrow,  Un- 
cle Nicol,  I'll  play  the  '  Birks  of  Aberfeldy ' ; 
then  you  and  Jamie  and  the  children  shall 
dance,"  said  Edna,  pouring  out  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  I  danced  it  often  when  I  was  a  lad,  before 
trouble  came  upon  us ;  but  my  banes  are  too 
breettle  now  for  such  geemnastics.  There ! 
there !  don't  waste  the  sugar ;  two  lumps  to 
a  cup  is  sweetenin'  eneough  for  any  Chris- 
tian," he  said. 

After  tea,  he  and  Jamie  talked  business 
about  the  new  Western  railroad  stocks,  and 
the  recent  failure  of  a  firm  that  had  gone 
down  with  a  crash  that  made  men  in  the 
commercial  world  hold  their  breath  in  expec- 
tation of  what  might  follow.  James  Sinclair 
did  most  of  the  talking,  auld  Nicol  asking  a 
sharp  question,  or  punctuating  what  he  heard 


with  a  caustic  remark  that  went  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  Then  followed  a  game  of 
draughts,  and  silence  as  each  calculated  his 
moves.  They  were  both  skilful  players,  and 
the  old  man  won,  which  put  him  in  such  a 
pleasant  frame  of  mind  that  he  promised  to 
spend  the  morrow's  evening  with  them. 

Auld  Nicol  went  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
found  his  old  heart  so  warmed  by  the  cordial, 
genial  home-life  that  surrounded  him,  by  its 
unostentatious  cheer  and  genuine  welcome, 
and  by  the  sweet,  simple  ways  of  every  one 
of  the  household,  that  it  was  not  long  before 
he  repeated  his  visit,  and  after  that  would 
drop  in  unexpectedly  to  tea,  or  stroll  over  in 
the  afternoon,  but  always  with  a  pretence  of 
a  busine'ss  chat  with  Jamie,  which  generally 
ended  in  a  game  of  draughts,  and  the  old, 
old  songs  that  Edna  sang  for  him.  As  to 
the  children,  he  never  wearied  of  them,  their 
questions,  or  their  clambering  over  him  ;  nor 
did  their  chatter  ever  annoy  him ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  in  his  grim 
fashion. 

Once  he  heard  the  faintest  breath  of  a 
whisper  on  the  air  affecting  the  great  East 
India  house  in  which  his  nephew  was  a 
junior  partner,  and  gave  himself  no  rest  until 
he  had  made  use  of  every  facility  at  his  com- 
mand to  find  out,  in  his  usual  cautious  way, 
if  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  hints 
touching  its  stability.  He  was  only  partly 
assured,  however,  by  hearing  the  great  con- 
cern quoted  in  every  quarter  as  being  "firm 
as  a  rock."  It  might  be  so,  or  it  might  not 
Jamie,  when  subjected,  as  he  was  very  soon, 
to  his  machiavelian  inquisition,  on  grounds 
of  seemingly  general  import,  cautious  as  he 
was  by  nature,  was  like  a  squeezed  sponge 
by  the  time  their  talk  was  over,  and  auld  Nicol 
was  convinced  that  if  anything  was  going 
wrong  in  the  grea':  concern  his  lad's  honest 
faith  had  not  yet  felt  even  a  shadow  of  it 
"  There  is  naething  more  I  can  do,"  he  said, 
mentally ;  "  I  will  keep  my  eyes  open  and 
bide  the  time,  that  I  may  get  him  off  before  the 
ship  founders,  if  so  be  there's  danger  ahead." 
That  was  the  motif  cA  all  his  cunning  efforts 
to  get  at  the  gist  of  the  matter, — to  save  his 
lad  from  loss  and  dishonor,  to  accomplish 
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which  he  would  not  have  spared  his  hoards. 
As  may  be  supposed,  James  Sinclair  and 
his  wife  breathed  more  freely  after  the  mort- 
gage on  their  house  was  paid;  the  almost 
indefinable  sensation  of  restraint  that  had 
always  come  over  them  in  auld  Nicol's  pres- 
ence was  removed,  and  they  felt  free  to  make 
the  advances  their  hearts  prompted  towards 
the  lonely  man ;  while  he,  almost  convinced 
that  they  had  no  designs  on  his  money,  began 
to  accept  in  good  part  their  kindly  efforts 
to  brighten  his  life.  Kdna  had  always  been 
unvaryingly  kind  to  him ;  it  made  no  differ- 
ence to  her  what  his  mood  might  be,  or  how 
he  responded  to  her  efforts,  which  were  per- 
fectly unselfish  and  inspired  by  a  sweet  sen- 
timent of  charity.  He  knew  that  she  was 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  him,  and  he  never 
seemed  to  like  her  better  than  when  she  spoke 
out  her  mind  when  he  was  more  than  un- 
reasonably rasping  and  disagreeable  to  all 
around  him.  Half  angered  and  partly  di- 
verted by  her  motherly  chidings  on  such 
occasions,  he  would  say  to  himself:  "  She  gies 
it  to  me  like  she  does  to  the  bairns  when  they 
misconduct  themselves!  But  she's  a  rare 
lass  wi'  all ;  she  smites  wi'  one  hand  and 
heals  wi'  the  other."  And  they  were  always 
better  friends  afterwards. 

By  this  time  Dona'd  Nicol  was  hemmed 
in  on  every  side.  It  would  have  required  a 
princely  fortune  to  support  his  extravagant 
style  of  living.  He  had  no  help  from  his 
fashionable  wife,  whose  cry,  like  that  of  the 
leech,  was  always  "more,  more '' ;  and  his  own 
ignoble  pride,  and  small  ambition  to  shine 
before  the  social  world  as  one  of  its  exclusive 
leaders,  was  not  less  than  hers.  He  deter- 
mined that  his  fine  establishment  should  be 
kept  up  at  all  risks ;  he  would  die  before  he 
would  endure  the  mortifications  and  humilia- 
tions of  bankruptcy ;  but  what  to  do  about 
the  mortgage  on  his  house,  not  more  than  a 
third  of  which  had  been  paid,  he  could  not 
tell. 

"  I  cannot  stand  that  old  miser's  nagging 
much  longer,"  he  said  one  night  to  his  wife 
who  had  been  teasing  him  for  some  new  ex- 
travagance. "The  old  skinflint!  he's  at  me 
now  wherever  he  sees  me  :  at  the  post-office 


n   the   cars,  on  the   street, — anywhere!     I 
should  like  to  put  an  end  to  him  !" 

'  He'll  never  die!"  answered  Mrs.  Nicol,  in 
despondent  tones. 

Donald  Nicol  did  worse  than  make  a  mur- 
derous wish  about  the  "old  man  of  the  sea" 
who  sat  upon  his  shoulders,  to  rid  himself  of 
the  burden.  Under  pretence  of  investing  to 
advantage  the  money  of  his  two  wards,  he 
drew  ten  thousand  dollars  of  it  from  bank, 
which  would  cover  his  mortgage  and  rid  him 
forever  of  the  importunities  of  his  creditor. 
He  laid  unction  to  what  was  left  of  his  con- 
science and  what  he  called  his  honor  by 
thinking  that,  the  house  being  a  valuable  one, 
the  money  was  well  invested,  and  he  meant 
that  eve'ry  thing  should  be  made  right  to  them 
in  the  end. 

Tf  auld  Nicol  felt  any  surprise  on  receiving 
the  money,  he  expressed  none ;  he  told  Don- 
ald to  be  seated,  got  out  the  necessary  papers, 
which  he  opened  and  laid  in  order  upon  his 
desk  under  a  lead  paper-weight;    then  he 
took  down  his  bank-note  indicator,  comparing 
every  note  as  he  counted  it  out.     It  was  his 
way,  always  had  been,  to  assure  himself  that 
everything   was   right   in   whatever"  money 
transactions  he  had  to  do  with;  but  Donald's 
conscience,  as   he  sat  there  watching   him, 
suggested  that  the  old  man  saw  through  him 
and  suspected  fraud  in  some  shape  or  other, 
which  so  exasperated  him  he  could  scarcely 
contain   himself.     No  words   were   wasted; 
the  money  was  found  to  be  good  money,  the 
mortgage  was  cancelled,  and  a  receipt  given 
in  full,  old  Whyte  witnessing  the  transaction 
between  uncle  and  nephew, — the  date  (March 
20,  1870,)  being  two  years  later  than  that  on  ' 
which  James  Sinclair  had  paid  off  the  debt  on 
his  house  at  Glenaran.    Donald  Nicol  said  no 
word  to  exasperate  his  uncle;  he  was  scru- 
pulously careful  in  manner  and  speech  during 
the  interview ;  he  only  said  as  he  stood,  ready 
to  go :  "I  should  be  sorry  to  think  you  be- 
lieve so  ill  of  me,  sir,  as  you  have  sometimes 
appeared  to  do.     I  fear  I  have  some  enemy 
who  has  prejudiced  you  against  me." 

"  Donald  Nicol,  you  are  your  ain  worst 
enemy,"  the  old  Scot  answered,  shaking  his 
gaunt  finger  at  him.  And  so  they  parted.  No 
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longer  in  his  debt,  Donald  felt  assured  that, 
by  making  his  moves  skilfully,  he  would, 
after  a  little,  succeed  in  becoming  pleasing  to 
his  uncle,  "blood  being  thicker  than  water," 
he  argued,  as  he  walked  up-town ;  "  for  which 
reason,  when  his  time  comes — and  it  can't  be 
very  far  off, — he'll  put  me  down  in  his  will 
for  a  million  or  so.  I'm  heartily  glad  that  I 
am  all  square  with  him  at  last." 

That  such  a  piece  of  mercantile  machinery 
as  auld  Nicol  should  leave  anything  incom- 
plete or  obscure  in  his  testamentary  intentions, 
when  his  time  did  come,  was  an  idea  that 
would  never  have  entered  into  the  minds  of 
any  who  knew  him  personally  or  by  reputation. 

CHAPTER  V. — JANET'S  TEMPTATION,  AND 
EDNA'S  SURPRISE. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  May.  The  sun, 
not  yet  visible,  was  heralded  by  ripples  of 
gold-tinted  clouds,  that  grew  brighter  and 
brighter  as  they  drifted  up  above  the  wood- 
crowned  hills,  while  light,  floating  vapors  in 
the  west  responded  with  roseate  glow :  it  was 
like  an  antiphon  in  rarest  colors.  Dew  hung 
on  the  leaves  and  spangled  the  grass,  and  the 
fragrance  of  daffodils,  roses  and  lilacs  filled 
the  air  as  if  a  jar  of  precious  ointment  had 
been  poured  over  the  golden  tresses  of  day. 
Birds  on  the  wing  and  in  leafy  coverts  sang 
wild  snatches  of  sweetest  song,  and  sleek 
cows  cropped  the  rich  grass  with  a  soft  sound 
which  emphasized,  but  did  not  disturb,  the 
quiet  of  the  hour.  Presently  the  uplands 
and  tree-tops  caught  flashes  of  gold,  then  a 
broader  splendor  overspread  the  scene :  the 
sun  was  above  the  hills,  and  his  rays,  sharp 
and  level,  glistened  through  the  diaphanous 
mists  that,  like  a  bridal  veil,  half  hid  half  re- 
vealed the  pink  glow  of  peach  orchards  and 
the  snowy  blossoms  of  pear  and  cherry-trees 
in  the  low-lying  fields. 

At  one  of  the  nursery  windows,  her  arms 
folded  on  the  window-sill,  her  purple-blue 
eyes  gazing  dreamily  out  over  the  summer 
land,  her  cambric  nightgown  open  at  the 
throat,  her  hair  like  a  tangle  of  golden  threads, 
stood  Janet  Sinclair.  She  had  just  awakened, 
and,  seeing  the  brightness  that  forced  its  way 
through  every  crevice  of  the  shutters,  she 


sprang  out  of  bed,  pushed  them  wide  open, 
and  there  it  was — all  this  panorama  of  love- 
liness and  delicious  possibilities  of  untold 
delights.  A  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  sympathy  with  it  in  nature,  was  one  of 
this  child's  inborn  gifts,  which  was  intensified 
by  a  vivid  imagination.  All  her  perceptions 
were  sensitive,  some  of  them  morbid, — a  tem- 
perament, take  it  all  together,  prolific  of  thorns 
and  difficulties,  sometimes  making  life  a  slow 
martyrdom. 

"I  wonder  if  Adam's  garden  was  as  pretty 
as  Glenaran?"  she  mused.  I  suppose  there 
were  spots  in  Eden  exactly  like  Glenaran,  for 
nature  is  liberal  in  repeating  her  beautiful 
effects,  and  so  is  the  serpent,  who  beguiled 
Eve  in  Paradise,  lavish  in  his  wiles  to  destroy 
innocence  now  as  then.  It  is  such  a  triumph 
to  him  to  deface  the  baptismal  purity  of  a 
soul,  even  though  he  knows  there  is  a  foun- 
tain where  it  can  again  be  made  as  white  as 
snow.  But  Janet  was  not  thinking  of  the 
serpent,  but  wishing  that  she  had  no  lessons 
to  study,  so  that  she  could  have  the  whole  of 
this  perfect  day  to  herself.  Her  dolls — the 
whole  family  could  have  a  delicious  time 
under  the  lilacs ;  her  canary-bird  should  swing 
in  his  cage  from  the  locust  tree,  now  full  of 
fragrant  pendulous  flowers ;  she  would  clear 
her  own  little  garden  of  weeds,  and  put 
down  sticks  for  her  peas  to  run  on ;  then  it 
would  be  so  lovely  to  go  down  to  the  brook, 
under  the  shade  ot  the  great  catalpa  tree,  to 
let  Bobby  (her  pet  duckling)  swim,  and  the 
dolls  sail  on  a  shingle.  Could  anything  be 
more  enticing  or  joyous  to  think  of,  until  all 
at  once  she  remembered  the  hard  lesson  she 
had  to  learn,  and  had  promised  her  mother 
to  study  carefully,  having  missed  it  once;  and 
after  that  her  piano  practice,  scales,  chords, 
time,  and  all  the  other  drudgery  of  it,  which 
she  abhorred,  although  she  loved  music, 
and  had  a  fine  ear  for  it ;  but  to  lose  such  a 
day  as  this  for  it!  the  very  thought  brought 
tears  to  her  eyes.  If  she  had  only  remem- 
bered then  the  serpent's  evil  work  in  Eden 
she  might  have  felt  afraid  that  he  was  lurking 
among  the  leaves  in  the  garden  of  Glenaran, 
— perhaps  among  the  branches  of  the  old  trees 
not  far  from  her  window;  but  she  did  not 
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think  of  him, — none  of  us  do,  until  it  is  too 
late,  for  he  is  wise  in  his  way ;  he  does  not 
alarm,  he  only  breathes  into  the  mind  things 
it  most  likes  to  hear ;  he  works  his  spell  in 
low,  musical  whispers,  and  casts  a  glamour 
over  the  eyes  full  of  pictured  delights.  Had 
Janet  even  suspected  his  presence  she  would 
have  knelt  down  there  and  then  and  asked  the 
help  of  her  who  bruised  his  head  and  broke 
his  power ;  she  discerned  nothing  except 
the  beautiful  day ;  she  irked  her  unpleasing 
tasks,  and  longed  for  the  pleasures  the  very 
thought  of  which  was  delightful  to  her.  The 
tempter  was  too  much  for  her;  she  did  not 
whisper  an  "Ave"  :  she  yielded,  and,  leaving 
the  window, she  wtnt  back  to  bed,  determined 
to  plead  headache  when  the  time  came  to 
get  up ;  then  she  would  be  excused  from  her 
studies,  and  when  she  felt  a  little  better  she 
knew  that  her  mother  would  be  glad  to  have 
her  go  out  into  the  air.  Did  she  feel  that 
she  was  meditating  a  sin  ?  Not  then  ;  she  was 
too  intent  on  living  out  her  dream  on  this 
fair,  sweet,  balmy  spring  day  to  think  of  any- 
thing else.  She  did  not  go  down  to  break- 
fast, although,  from  being  up  so  early,  she 
was  very  hungry;  and  thinking  of  the  waffles 
and  strawberries  which  she  knew  they  were 
to  have  for  breakfast  did  not  tend  to  appease 
her  appetite. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


A  Heroine  of  Charity. 


BY  KATHLEEN  O'MEARA. 

(CONTINUED.) 

."FT  strikes  me,"  began  St.  Vincent,  looking 
1  round  at  the  group  of  eager  faces,  "  that 
divine  Providence  has  gathered  us  all  here 
together  in  order  that  we  should  honor  the 
human  life  of  Jesus  on  earth.  But  up  to  this 
time  He  has  given  us  no  fixed  rule.  Now 
in  this  He  has  treated  you  as  He  treated  His 
own  people,  whom  He  left  a  thousand  years 
from  the  creation  without  a  law.  He  dealt 
in  the  same  way  with  the  primitive  Church ; 
for  so  long  as  Our  Lord  was  on  earth  there 
was  no  written  law,  and  it  was  the  Apostles 
who,  after  His  death,  collated  His  teachings 


and  ordinances.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
draw  up  a  regular  rule  for  your  house,  but, 
until  it  shall  please  God  to  let  this  be  done, 
let  us  just  see  how  you  can  best  pass  the 
twenty-four  hours  that  make  up  the  day,  the 
weeks,  the  months,  the  years  that  will  lead 
you  to  a  happy  eternity." 

In  this  simple,  familiar  way  he  goes  on  to 
tell  them  what  has  seemed  to  him  and  others 
the  best  way  of  parcelling  out  their  time  from 
morning  till  night.  They  are  to  rise  at  4  a.  m., 
and  to  go  to  bed  at  9 ;  "  because,"  adds  St. 
Vincent,  by  way  of  explaining  what  may  seem 
too  indulgent  in  this  arrangement,  "  you  see 
we  must  take  care  of  ourselves  for  the  service 
of  the  poor."  They  are  to  offer  their  heart 
to  God  the  first  thing  on  awaking,  "because 
the  devil  tries  his  best  to  turn  our  thoughts 
from  God  the  moment  we  wake."  Then  he 
would  have  them  take  flight  to  God  on  the 
wings  of  mental  prayer.  "  Don't  fancy  that 
because  you  are  poor,  ignorant  girls  you  may 
not  aspire  to  meditate.  Oh,  God  is  so  good! 
He  has  called  you  to  the  exercise  of  charity. 
After  that,  how  could  He  refuse  you  the  grace 
necessary  to  meditate  !  Oh  !  my  children, 
never  let  such  a  thought  enter  your  minds ! 
Only  this  very  day  I  was  greatly  edified  by  a 
poor  village  girl  like  yourselves,  who,  through 
her  faithfulness  in  making  her  meditation,  is 
now  one  of  the  holiest  souls  I  know." 

He  closes  the  subject  of  prayer  by  an  exhor- 
tation to  them  to  hear  Mass  with  the  devotion 
they  would  have  felt  on  Mount  Calvary;  but 
assures  them  that  if  compelled  to  leave  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  for  the  service  of  the  poor,  they 
are  not  to  grieve  as  if  this  were  a  great  loss, 
"  because,  my  daughters,  to  go  to  the  poor  is 
to  go  to  God.  .  .  .  Bear  this  in  mind,  and  be 
careful  to  give  the  poor  all  the  help  you  can. 
.  .  .  Put  up  with  their  tempers ;  don't  get  an- 
gry with  them,  don't  speak  sharply  to  them. 
Ah !  they  have  enough  to  bear  in  bearing  their 
sufferings.  Don't  contradict  them,  unless  it 
is  necessary  and  for  their  good.  Weep  with 
them,  pity  them  ;  God  has  appointed  you  to 
be  their  consolation." 

He  tells  them  to  be  very  devout  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ;  to  look  upon  their  superior 
as  representing  her,  and  then  they  will  find 
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obedience  quite  pleasant  and  easy.  "  I  must 
tell  you  something  about  this  that  concerns 
myself,"  he  adds,  confidentially.  "  When  God 
placed  me  at  Mme.  de  Gondy's,  as  tutor  to 
her  children,  I  proposed  to  myself  to  look 
up  to  her  as  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  person, 
and  God  only  knows  how  much  good  this 
practice  did  me.  Honor,  therefore,  the  ladies 
who  are  in  authority  over  you  (the  Dames 
de  Charite),  and  behave  towards  them  with 
great  respect.  Honor  the  sick  likewise,  and 
look  upon  them  as  your  superiors."  He  gave 
them  his  blessing,  and  they  went  about  their 
day's  work  as  usual. 

This  was  how  the  Community  of  the  Sisters 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  was  founded.  Saint 
Vincent  always  denied  that  he  had  done  it. 
"God  founded  it,"  he  would  repeat  to  those 
who  spoke  of  him  as  the  founder.  And  per- 
haps no  order  ever  arose  in  whose  formation 
the  finger  of  God  was  so  visibly  manifested 
as  in  this  Association  of  ignorant  country 
girls,  who  came  to  be  taught  how  to  serve 
others  poorer  than  themselves,  and,  gradually, 
without  influence  or  protection,  grew  into  a 
large  community.  St.  Vincent  never  would 
allow  them  to  be  considered,  or  to  consider 
themselves,  as  nuns ;  they  were  nothing  but 
Christian  women  devoting  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  sick  and  the  poor.  "Your  con- 
vent," he  said,  "will  be  the  house  of  the  sick; 
your  cell,  a  hired  room ;  your  chapel,  the 
parish  church ;  your  cloister,  the  streets  of 
the  city,  or  the  wards  of  the  hospital ;  your 
enclosure,  obedience ;  your  grating,  the  fear 
of  God ;  your  veil,  holy  modesty." 

It  was  in  truth  a  most  daring  innovation, 
this  example  of  a  sisterhood  without  veil  or 
cloister,  in  an  age  which  associated  the  relig- 
ious life,  no  matter  under  what  rule,  with  bars 
and  strict  enclosure,  and  generally  speaking 
the  concealment  of  the  religious  from  even 
the  eyes  of  her  own  family.  It  may  have 
been  partly  out  of  deference  to  these  con- 
ventional notions  of  the  age  which  made  St. 
Vincent  refuse  to  allow  the  new  sisterhood 
to  adopt  any  costume  that  could  make  them 
look  like  nuns,  and  scandalize  the  world  in 
whose  midst  they  were  to  walk  about  help- 
ing and  serving.  He  continually  repeated 


to  them  through  succeeding  years,  at  the 
weekly  conferences,  that  they  had  never  been 
"founded"  at  all ;  they  had  been  brought  to- 
gether by  God's  Providence  and  their  own 
good  will  in  the  great  needs  of  the  poor;  it 
had  come  about  simply  and  casually.  "  God 
alone  made  your  Association,"  he  says  in  one 
of  these  familiar  talks  to  them.  "  We  never 
had  a  fixed  plan  about  it.  How  could  any  one 
have  imagined  that  there  would  be  Filles  de 
Charite  when  the  first  few  among  you  came 
up  from  your  villages  to  help  in  some  of  the 
parishes  in  Paris  ?  Oh !  my  children,  don't 
believe  it.  Neither  I  nor  your  Sister  Servant 
(Mile.  Legras)  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
You  see,  it  was  God  Himself  who  thought 
it  for  you." 

And  yet,  for  all  his  desire  to  keep  them 
lowly,  and  his  constant  allusion  to  their 
ignorance  and  their  unpretending  condition, 
St.  Vincent  treats  the  Filles  de  Charite  with 
the  most  profound  deference.  Very  di  flerent 
is  his  language  in  speaking  of  them,  from  that 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  priests  of  his  own 
mission.  The  dignity  of  their  calling,  i.e.,  the 
service  of  the  poor,  placed  them,  in  his  eyes, 
on  a  pedestal  of  sublime  grandeur.  "  Those 
most  noble  women,"  "those  admirable  ser- 
vants of  Jesus  Christ,"  are  the  terms  in  which 
he  commonly  alludes  to  the  "poor,  ignorant 
peasant  girls  " ;  while  for  his  missionaries,  who 
are  carrying  the  word  of  God  to  the  ends 
of  the  world,  courting  martyrdom,  and  often 
obtaining  it,  he  has  nothing  but  the  language 
of  humility  and  contempt.  "Our  mean  little 
Society,"  "  our  beggarly  Community,"  "  notre 
gueuserie"  are  his  favorite  expressions  in 
speaking  of  the  Brotherhood  of  which  he  was 
the  undisputed  founder. 

The  erection  of  the  Filles  de  Charite  into 
an  organized  body,  working  under  direction, 
and  following  a  rale,  was  a  great  event,  and 
at  once  enlarged  the  sphere  of  their  useful- 
ness. The  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris  was  in  need 
of  reform  amounting  to  a  total  reorganization 
of  its  internal  system.  It  held  over  a  thou- 
sand patients,  and  some  five-and-thirty  thou- 
sand were  harbored  there  during  the  year. 
The  Augustinian  nuns  who  served  the  hos- 
pital had,  so  far,  been  unable  to  cope  with  the 
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tremendous  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  most  urgent  reforms ;  it  had  taken 
them  twenty  years  to  obtain  the  elementary 
concession  of  a  separate  bed  for  every  patient. 
Here  was  a  field  for  the  services  of  the  Filles 
de  Charite,  trained  as  they  were  to  the  care 
of  the  sick,  and  in  high  favor  with  the  queen, 
and  therefore  likely  to  enlist  her  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  ill-managed  hospital.  But  when 
the  matter  was  proposed  to  St.  Vincent,  he 
hesitated,  as  was  his  way,  doubtful  as  to 
whether  it  was  wise  or  fair  to  intrude  upon 
the  province  of  the  Augustinian  Sisters,  hith- 
erto charged  solely  with  the  service  and 
management  of  the  hospital.  These  scruples 
were,  however,  overruled  by  Mgr.  de  Gondy, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  at  his  desire  Saint 
Vincent  consented  to  the  Dames  de  Charite 
engaging  themselves  to  attend  regularly  at 
the  hospital.  He  enjoined  upon  them  the 
utmost  discretion  and  humility  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  Sisters,  to  whom  they  were 
to  defer  as  to  persons  in  authority  over  them, 
and  worthy  of  all  respect. 

Mile.  Legras  found  the  task  of  propitiating 
the  Sisters  an  easy  one.  They  welcomed  her 
proffered  assistance  with  gratitude,  and  gave 
her  and  her  companions  the  support  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  wards.  Louise  appointed  four  of  her  best 
subjects  amongst  the  Filles  de  Charite  to  the 
service  of  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  and  so  ardent  was 
their  zeal  in  the  work,  that  St.  Vincent  was 
obliged  to  interfere  in  order  to  moderate  it, 
lest  their  strength  should  give  way.  But  this 
excess  of  fervor  delighted  his  heart.  "  Oh ! 
let  us  thank  Our  Lord,"  he  writes  to  Louise, 
"  for  giving  our  good  girls  the  grace  to  be  so 
generous  and  willing  in  His  service  !  " 

The  zeal  of  the  Filles  de  Charite  was,  no 
doubt,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the 
Dames  de  Charite,  who  entered  on  their  ar- 
duous task  with  a  generosity  that  was  truly 
admirable.  They  were  six  visitors  to  begin 
with,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  their  num- 
ber had  increased  to  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
Amongst  these  were  many  of  the  noblest 
ladies  of  the  court,  princesses  and  duchesses, 
who  drove  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  their  cum- 
brous, emblazoned  coaches,  and,  covering 


their  silk  brocades  with  a  coarse  white  apronr 
performed  the  duties  of  nurses  in  the  wards 
with  the  utmost  efficiency  and  the  most  un- 
shrinking courage.  They  brought  dainties 
and  cordials  to  the  sick,  and  administered 
them  with  their  own  hands,  spending  hours 
every  day  in  the  foul  and  dense  atmosphere 
of  the  wards.  A  lovely  group  they  were, 
these  Dames  de  Charite  that  Louise  drew  in 
her  train  from  their  marble  halls  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  suffering  and  forsaken  ones.  There 
was  Mme.  Goussault,  the  widow  of  the  Pres- 
ident, young  and  beautiful,  and  with  the  voice 
of  a  siren,  so  sweet  that  when  she  sang  can- 
ticles on  her  way  through  the  villages  visit- 
ing the  poor  with  other  Dames  de  Charite, 
the  laborers  stood  to  listen,  and  threw  down 
their  spades  and  followed  the  singer  like 
men  bewitched  by  the  spell  of  sweet  music. 

Another  charming  figure  is  that  of  the 
young  Duchess  de  Liancourt,  long  the  de- 
voted friend  of  Louise,  and  parted  from  her 
by  the  subtle  poison  of  the  Port- Royal 
sophistries, — a  parting  that  Louise  reckoned 
amongst  the  keenest  pains  of  her  life. 

The  Association  of  the  Filles  de  Charite 
grew  henceforth  with  a  rapidity  that  soon 
called  for  fresh  means  of  expansion  and  guid- 
ance. The  crowd  of  those  who  came  to  be 
trained  was  so  great  that  numbers  were  con- 
tinually waiting  for  admittance,  and  Mile. 
Legras  was  obliged  to  let  many  leave  whom 
she  would  gladly  have  retained  longer  under 
her  care.  It  was  evident  that  some  larger 
place  must  be  found  to  receive  them,  as  the 
house  in  the  Rue  St.  Sauveur  was  now  far 
too  small  to  satisfy  the  rapidly  growing  de- 
mands for  accommodation.  Saint  Vincent 
admitted  the  need  of  a  centre  where  some- 
thing like  community  life  might  be  carried 
on  ;  but  he  still  shrank  from  giving  the  Sis- 
terhood anything  like  the  character  of  a  relig- 
ious order.  It  had  grown  to  its  present  pro- 
portions without  any  much  more  localized 
centre  than  the  birds  of  the  air.  Mile.  Legras's 
house  was  a  kind  of  parent-nest,  where  the 
young  fledglings  were  nurtured  until  they 
were  taught  to  fly ;  but  as  soon  as  their  wings 
were  strong  enough  to  bear  them  alone,  they 
departed,  to  make  room  for  a  new  brood,  and 
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alighted  where  they  could,  making  a  nest  for 
themselves  in  some  poor  house  in  a  poor 
neighborhood,  and  coming  and  going  thence 
to  their  work.  It  had  seemed  to  St.  Vincent 
that  this  spontaneity  and  simplicity  and  ab- 
sence of  all  pretension  in  the  character  of  the 
Association  were  essential  to  its  preservation 
and  perfection  ;  he  dreaded  the  least  outward 
assumption  of  importance  on  the  part  of  the 
members,  as  keenly  as  ever  sainted  founder 
dreaded  the  creeping  paralysis  of  relaxation 
of  the  Rule.  But  the  fact  was  forced  upon 
him  at  last  that  his  "  bonnes  Filles  "  could  not 
live  thus  scattered  and  isolated,  "coming  and 
going,  and  full  of  good  will  and  love  of  the 
poor,"  without  the  control  and  protection  of 
some  material  organization. 

Mile.  Legras  had  long  felt  that  there  must 
be  some  one  central  house,  larger  than  her 
own,  and  she  finally  converted  St.  Vincent 
to  the  same  opinion,  and  won  his  consent  to 
their  taking  a  house  in  the  village  of  La 
Chapelle,  near  enough  to  St.  Lazare  for  easy 
communication  between  him  and  the  com- 
munity, and  sufficiently  spacious  and  unpre- 
tending to  answer  the  material  and  moral 
conditions  to  be  observed  in  the  home  of 
"  poor  girls,  the  servants  of  the  poor." 

It  was  a  rambling  old  farm-house,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  fields,  and  thus  admirably 
suited  to  the  "  children  of  the  fields "  who 
were  to  inhabit  it.  They  took  possession  of 
this  abode  in  the  month  of  May,  1636;  a  note 
written  by  Mile.  Legras  on  a  stray  sheet  of 
paper  records  the  event,  and  adds  that  they 
made  this  change  of  residence  "  in  the  spirit  of 
honoring  Jesus  and  Mary  on  their  way  from 
Bethlehem  to  Egypt  and  other  places,  and 
with  no  more  desire  than  they  to  have  a  fixed 
abode  on  earth." 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


MARY  is  most  blessed  amongst  the  Blessed, 
and  singled  out  in  a  particular  manner  from 
the  whole  of  the  Elect;  God  Himself  chose 
her  for  His  habitation. 

Mary  is  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Mother 
of  life;  for  in  giving  birth  to  Life  itself  she,  in 
a  certain  sense,  regenerated  all  who  are  saved 
thereby. — LAbbe  Guerric. 


Joseph  Haydn. 


vfKD    BY   READING    THE   EXQUISITE  TRANSLA- 
TION  OF  VON  SEE1H  Kf.'s   "STORY   OF  JOSEPH 

HAYDN'S   LIFE,"  BY  THE  REV.  j.  M. 

TOOHEY,   C.  S.  C. 


Respectfully  Inscribed  to  Professor  Joseph  A.  Lyons, 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 


RKAT  and  gifted  one!  like  all  great  souls, 

Simple  and  guileless  as  a  little  child, 
Thy  name,  thy  fame,  an  angel  undented, 
'Mid  God's  immortal  ehoristers,  enrolls. 
— What  tho'  the  world  its  grudging  pittance  doles 
To  thy  young  genius?     What  tho'  want  and  care 
Fetter  the  fledgeling's  wings  ?    Celestial  scrolls 
Writ  with  the  music  of  seraphic  prayer, 
And  tuneful  with  angelic  symphonies, 
Float  thrO'  thy  dreams. 

The  hand  which  clasps  the  beads 
Hath  drawn  from  Heav'n  its  matchless  melodies; 
And  Prayer  hath  sown  in  Song  its  winged  seeds ! 
— Blest  be  the  loving  pens  which  here  perpetuate 
Thy  prayer- begotten  songs,  O  Haydn  good  and 

great ! 
E.  C.  DONNELLY,  in  "  The  Catholic  Chronicle" 


A  Noble  Work. 


The  Republican  (St.  Louis). 

IN  1870,  General  Grant,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  established  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  "Indian  Peace  Policy,"  the  purport 
of  which  was  given  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
the  5th  of  December,  1870,  in  the  following  words : 

"  Indian  agencies  being  civil  offices,  I  determined  to 
give  all  the  agencies  to  such  religious  denominations 
as  had  heretofore  established  missionaries  among  the 
Indians;  and  perhaps  to  some  other  denominations 
who  would  undertake  the  work  on  the  same  terms — 
i.e.,  missionary  work  " 

Under  this  policy,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  called  to  its  aid,  in  accomplishment  of  its 
purposes  to  civilize  the  Indians,  the  several  relig- 
ious denominations  of  the  country.  With  this 
end  in  view,  it  confided  the  civil  administration 
of  each  Indian  agency  to  the  care  of  a  particular 
religious  denomination,  which  nominated  to  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  person  as 
agent,  who  was  appointed  to  such  office  upon  such 
recommendation ;  and  when  such  agent  ceased  to 
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enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  denomination  nomina- 
ting him,  his  dismissal  was  called  for,  and  another 
by  it  designated  in  his  stead.  The  United  States 
Government  desired  that  every  Indian  agent  should 
conduct  the  civil  administration  of  his  agency  in 
full  harmony  with  the  spiritual  work  of  the  Indian 
mission  at  that  agency,  and  that  he  and  all  his 
employes,  if  practicable,  should  be  members  of 
the  religious  denomination  to  which  the  agency 
was  assigned,  so  that  both  by  their  precept  and 
example  the  missionaries  might  be  aided  in  civ- 
ilizing the  Indians  and  making  them  upright, 
moral  men. 

The  system  would  doubtless  have  worked  well 
in  a  country  entirely  Catholic.  Nor  would  there 
have  been  cause  to  complain  even  under  the 
United  States  Government,  with  its  multiplicity  of 
religious  sects,  provided  the  said  system  had  been 
practically  carried  out  according  to  the  intent  and 
announcement  made  at  the  time  (1870)  of  the 
inauguration  of  this  policy.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  then  announced  that  each  Indian 
agency  would  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  that 
religious  denomination  which  theretofore  had  been 
laboring  among  Indians  located  at  the  agency, 
and  enjoying  their  confidence.  With  this  arrange- 
ment every  denomination  would  have  preserved 
full  liberty  of  action,  and  the  material  support 
the  Government  then  promised  each  would  have 
greatly  added  to  its  moral  influence.  Under  this 
plan  Catholic  missionaries  would  have  gained 
more  than  all  others,  because  they  had  at  their 
several  missions  over  100,000  Catholic  Indians  or 
Indians  of  Catholic  ancestry;  while  missionaries 
of  all  other  denominations  together  claimed  only 
some  15,000.  Out  of  the  seventy-two  agencies  to 
which  the  Indians,  pagan  as  well  as  Christian, 
were  distributed,  there  were  thirty-eight  at  which 
Catholic  missionaries  were  the  first  to  establish 
themselves,  and  where  they  alone  sought  to  make 
converts  of  the  Indians. 

But  this  policy  was  not,  in  practice,  put  into 
effect  as  promised.  In  place  of  the  thirty-eight 
agencies  to  which  Catholic  missionaries  were  by 
right  entitled  under  said  policy,  only  eight  were 
assigned  to  them,  and  the  civil  and  religious  ad- 
ministration of  the  remainder  was  confided  to 
different  Protestant  denominations.  Some  of  the 
missions  so  assigned  had  for  centuries  been  ex- 
clusively Catholic,  and  Catholic  Indians,  to  the 
number  of  80,000,  who  were  distributed  among 
the  Protestant  agencies  thus  passed  from  Catholic 
to  Protestant  control. 

This  order  of  things  placed  the  Catholic  Bishops 


who  had  Indians  within  their  jurisdiction  in  a  new 
and  difficult  position.  They  felt  it  their  duty  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  agencies  intrusted  to  them  by 
exercising  an  attentive  and  intelligent  supervision 
over  their  material,  moral,  and  spiritual  interests, 
and  by  carefully  protecting  the  balance  of  the 
neophytes  against  the  proselytizing  efforts  of  non- 
Catholics  having  charge  of  them.  At  once  it  be- 
came apparent  to  these  Bishops  that  by  individual 
and  unorganized  efforts  they  would  fail  in  securing 
all  the  rights  of  their  neophytes,  and,  acting 
upon  the  principle  that  "union  is  strength."  they 
agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  having  a  civil  agent 
at  Washington,  who  should  there  represent  them 
before  the  United  States  Government  in  all  that 
concerned  the  interests  of  Catholic  Indians.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1873,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore  (at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  Fathers 
Deshon,  Maguire,  Brouillet,  and  Van  Gorp)  ap- 
pointed the  late  Gen.  Charles  Ewing  as  such  agent. 
And  on  the  zd  of  January,  1874,  Gen.  Ewing 
entered  upon  his  office  of  Catholic  Commissioner 
for  Indian  Missions. 

It  then  becoming  apparent  that  the  services  of 
a  clergyman  having  experience  as  an  Indian  mis- 
sionary were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  intelli- 
gent, practical  performance  of  this  work,  the  said 
Commissioner,  in  1874,  with  the  approval  of 
Archbishop  Bayley,  secured  the  assistance'  of  the 
Rev.  J.B.  A.  Brouillet,  then  Vicar  General  of  the 
diocese  of  Nesqually,  Washington  Territory,  who 
was  shortly  thereafter  appointed  Director  and 
Treasurer  of  said  work ;  and  subsequently,  it  being 
decided  to  separate  the  offices  of  Director  and 
Treasurer,  owing  to  the  official  creation  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  Father  Brouillet 
was,  on  October  14,  1879,  appointed  as  Director, 
and  the  Rev.  Felix  Barotti  as  Treasurer  thereof, 
— both  appointments  having  been  made  by  his 
Grace  Archbishop  Bayley,  of  Baltimore.  _, 

The  object  and  purposes  of  this  Bureau  were : 

1.  To  direct  the  administration  of  such  agencies 
as  were  specially  assigned  to  the  care  of  Catholic 
missionaries. 

2.  To  secure,  if  possible,  the  remainder  of  those 
agencies  to  which  Catholic  missionaries  were  justly 
entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Policy. 

3.  To  protect  the  religious  faith  and  material 
interests  of  all  Catholic  Indians. 

4.  To   secure   the    establishment   of  suitable 
schools  for  Indian  boys  and  girls ;  to  procure  for 
the  Indians  moral  and  practical  Christian  teach- 
ers, with  adequate  compensation  for  their  services ; 
to  develop  a  general  interest  in  Indian  education, 
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and  to  secure  means  with  which  to  ere<  t  school 
buildings  in  all  cases  possible. 

The  fund  disbursed  by  this  Hureau  was  created 
chiefly  by  the  charity  of  the  Catholic  Indian  Mis- 
sionary Association  ;  it  is  known  as  the  Catholic 
Indian  Mission  Fund,  and  in  order  that  it  might 
be  faithfully  and  intelligently  expended,  it  was 
determined  to  place  it  in  the  charge  of  a  board  of 
control,  and  under  regulations  governing  its  dis- 
bursement. Accordingly,  on  the  3oth  of  May, 
1876,  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  appointed  such 
board,  and  granted  a  charter  fur  the  control  of 
such  fund.  This  charter  provided  a  means  of 
caring  for  the  funds,  which  one  of  the  best  business 
men  of  the  city  said  could  not  be  improved  upon. 

The  Board  of  Control  is  now  composed  of  the 
President  of  Georgetown  College,  and  Messrs. 
John  T.  Lenman,  Thomas  E.  Waggaman  and  E. 
Francis  Riggs,  all  of  Washington,  D.  C., — the 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Admiral  Sands 
not  having  yet  been  filled. 

Rev.  Father  Barotti  having  died  on  May  2, 
1881,  Charles  S  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  was,  on  June  1 1,  1881,  appointed  Treasurer 
in  his  stead,  and  on  the  i4th  of  June,  1881,  the 
Bureau  was  incorporated  under  the  general  incor- 
poration law  of  the  United  States. 

In  1879  tne  R-ev-  Father  Brouillet,  Director  of 
the  Bureau,  visited  Rome,  and  while  there  re- 
ceived from  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Prop- 
aganda letters  commendatory  of  the  work  and 
recommending  it  to  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  United  States.  The  Bureau  has 
also  received  the  indorsement  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  of  seven  Archbishops, 
and  thirty-two  Bishops  of  the  United  States. 

The  late  Gen.  Charles  Ewing,  who  died  in  the 
city  of  Washington  on  the  2oth  day  of  June,  1883, 
rendered  eminent  services  to  the  Bureau,  and  was 
deservedly  regarded  as  one  of  its  most  valued 
members  His  zealous,  conscientious  and  faithful 
labor  in  behalf  of  the  religious  rights  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  Indians  was  ardently  main- 
tained for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  up  to  his 
death ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  extension  of  the  Catholic  faith  have  not  only 
been  appreciated  in  the  United  States  wherever 
they  were  known,  but  were  recognized  by  his 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX,  who,  on  June  i,  1877, 
created  him  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great. 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Capt.  John  Mul- 
lan,  of  San  Francisco,  now  residing  in  Washing- 


ton, D.  C.,  and  who  has  been  duly  elected  a 
meml>er  of  the  Bureau. 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  finance-,  of  the 
Bureau  is  as  follows: 

All  contributions  are  received  by  the  Director, 
by  whom  they  are  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer, 
who,  after  giving  his  receipt  therefor,  di 
them  to  his  credit  in  the  banking  house  of  Riggs 
&  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  which  he  trans- 
fers the  same  to  the  Board  of  Control  by  his  check 
in  favor  of  the  Secretary  of  said  board.  The 
money  needed  for  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau  is 
secured  in  the  manner  following :  The  Director 
submits,  quarterly,  to  the  Board  of  Control  an 
estimate  of  funds  needed  for  carrying  on  the 
Bureau  during  the  succeeding  three  months ;  and 
if  this  estimate  is  approved,  said  Board,  by  its 
President  and  Secretary,  draws  a  check  in  favor 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Bureau  for  the  sum  allowed. 
This  check  the  Treasurer  deposits  to  his  credit, 
and  the  money  it  calls  for  can  be  drawn  out  only 
by  checks  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner,  and  for  expenditures  that 
have  been  previously  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Control  meets  quarterly,  when  the 
Treasurer  submits,  for  audit,  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  expend  ituies,  accompanied  by  vouchers,  for 
the  preceding  three  months;  and  if  everything 
is  regular  and  satisfactory  and  in  accordance  in 
all  things  with  the  estimate  above  referred  to,  the 
account  is  approved ;  if  not,  the  Bureau  is  required 
to  rectify  any  error  that  may  appear. 

In  no  instance  whatsoever  has  the  Bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions  ever  received  a  dollar 
from  any  one  of  the  schools  which  have  been 
aided  by  the  United  States  Government.  All  the 
moneys  secured  for  these  schools,  under  contract 
or  otherwise,  have  been  dedicated  and  given  ex- 
clusively to  them ;  and  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
in  their  behalf  has  all  been  done  without  costing 
the  schools  a  single  dollar.  The  means  of  main- 
taining and  meeting  each  and  every  expense  of 
the  Bureau  have  been  and  are  derived  exclusively 
from  the  contributions  of  those  charitable  persons 
who  feel  an  interes'.  in  the  religious  and  material 
welfare  and  education  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  members  of  the  Bureau 
have  served  without  salary,  pay,  or  pecuniary  re- 
ward, except  the  Director,  Very  Rev.  J.  B.  A. 
Brouillet,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr  C.  S.  Lush. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions 
was  thus  in  progress  of  development  for  the  great 
work  in  hand,  the  distinguishing  feature  oi  the 
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Indian  Peace  Policy  was  eliminated  from  that 
policy  by  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  announced  his  purpose  of  resuming 
the  exclusive  authority  of  selecting  all  Indian 
agents  without  special  reference  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  various  religious  denominations 
in  any  particular  case. 

Simultaneously  with  the  resumption  of  original 
authority  in  this  matter,  a  spirit  of  liberality  in- 
dicative of  an  increased  interest  in  the  permanent 
welfare  of  the  Indian  tribes  manifested  itself  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  calculated  to  make 
amends  for  the  long  years  of  neglect  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  With  this  object  in  view, 
enlarged  appropriations  have  been  obtained  from 
Congress  for  the  moral,  educational,  and  industrial 
training  of  the  Indians,  and  of  these  a  fair  quota 
has  been  realized  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions  for  the  Indian  schools  under  its 
charge. 

One  of  the  first  matters  to  which  this  Bureau 
gave  its  attention  was  the  question  of  religious 
liberty  on  Indian  reservations.  Before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Indian  Peace  Policy,  missionaries  of 
all  religious  denominations  could  go  upon  any 
and  all  Indian  reservations  without  let  or. hin- 
drance, and,  under  said  policy,  up  to  1874,  this 
right,  in  the  abstract  at  least,  was  not  questioned 
by  the  Indian  Department,  but  was  officially  ac- 
knowledged in  1873  by  the  issuance  of  permits  to 
Catholic  missionaries  to  establish  missions  on  two 
Protestant  reservations.  Against  this  practice  cer- 
tain Protestant  denominations  entered  most  earnest 
protests,  and  the  consequence  was  apparently  a 
gradual  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  department 
officials  in  following  its  practice,  until  from  1874 
to  1879  tney  absolutely  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  equal  right  of  all  religious  denominations  to 
go  upon  Indian  reservations.  In  j  879  a  Catholic 
missionary  was  expelled  from  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion assigned  to  Protestants,  for  the  sole  reason 
that  he  was  intruding  upon  a  reservation  occupied 
by  another  denomination  ;  and,  finally,  in  1880, 
the  Indian  Office  declared  its  inability  to  grant  a 
permit  for  a  Catholic  missionary  to  go  upon  a 
Protestant  reservation,  because  (it  said),  "under 
the  present  ruling,  one  denomination  is  not  au- 
thorized in  intruding  on  a  reservation  assigned  to 
another." 

To  this  ruling  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions  took  decided  exception ;  its  views  being 
expressed  in  a  communication  to  the  Honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  date  of 
June  1 6,  1880,  in  the  following  terms: 


"  Under  our  Government  a  man  has  one  right  which 
he  cannot,  under  any  condition,  forfeit  to  the  law, 
even  though  by  his  crimes  he  has  forfeited  all  else, 
and  that  is  the  right  to  receive  the  Sacraments  of  the 
New  Law  according  to  the  forms  his  conscience  dic- 
tates. 

"We  hold,  moreover,  that  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  no  right  to  prescribe  a  form  of  worship 
for  any  tribe  or  nation  under  their  control,  no  matter 
what  its  condition  or  relation  to  the  Government  may 
be ;  nor  have  they  the  right  to  prevent,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  community  from  worshipping  the  Al- 
mighty according  to  the  forms  it  may  hold  to  be 
necessary. 

"This  principle  is  but  a  logical  deduction  from  our 
Constitution  itself,  which  says  :  '  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.'  All  officers  of 
the  Government  are  creatures  of  the  statute  law,  and 
have  no  official  power  that  is  not  given  to  them  by 
statute;  Congress  can  alone  enact  statutes  defining, 
limiting,  or  enlarging  their  powers ;  and  Congress 
being  prohibited  from  legislating  on  religion,  there  is 
no  law  on  the  statute  book  that  could  possibly  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  official  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  authority  over  any  human  being  on 
religious  matters. 

"  We,  therefore,  respectfully  express  it  as  our  in- 
timate conviction  that,  under  the  Constitution  of  our 
country,  every  Christian  church  has  an  absolute 
right  to  the  free  exercise  of  her  ministry  wherever  and 
whenever  she  is  wanted,  either  among  the  whites  or 
the  Indians." 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  Bureau  to  have  the 
department  ruling  reversed,  and,  when  that  could 
not  be  done,  to  secure  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  a  law  granting  equal  religious  rights  to  all 
denominations  on  Indian  reservations ;  but,  as  the 
Catholics  seemed  then  to  be  the  only  ones  in  favor 
of  such  liberty,  all  these  efforts  proved  unavailing 
at  that  time. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  the  Indian  agent  at  Devil's 
Lake  (Catholic)  Agency,  by  order  of  the  Indian 
Department,  removed  a  Protestant  missionary 
from  said  agency.  To  be  consistent,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  the  Indian  Office  of  course  had  to 
do  this ;  but  the  Protestant  denominations,  which 
had  upheld  the  department  in  this  same  ruling 
when  it  applied  to  Catholic  missionaries,  now 
turned  round  when  it  was  applied  to  Protestant 
missionaries  and  denounced  it,  protesting  earnestly 
against  the  continuance  of  such  a  line  of  action. 
As  a  sequence  to  these  protests  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (Hon.  Carl  Schurz)  in  February, 
1 88 1,  made  the  following  the  rule  of  the  Indian 
Department  in  such  matters  : 

"  In  future,  in  all  cases,  except  where  the  presence 
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of  rival  religious  organizations  would  manifestly  be 
perilous  to  peace  and  good  order.  Indian  reservations 
11  be  open  to  all  religious  denominations,  provided 
that  no  existing  treaty  stipulations  would  be  violated 
thereby." 

Since  that  date  the  right  of  the  different  religious 
•denominations  to  carry  on  missionary  entirjn 
wherever  they  saw  fit  on  Indian  reservations  has 
practically  been  unquestioned. 

The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  has 
endeavored  cordially  and  fully  to  carry  out,  so 
far  as  communicated  to  it,  the  views  and  wishes 
of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  it  feels  called  upon  to  record  its  high  appre- 
ciation of  these  officials  in  all  their  efforts  to 
properly  execute  the  laws  for  the  reclamation  and 
•education  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  the 
United  States  and  territories. 

The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  being 
thus  established,  and  having  secured  an  organiza- 
tion under  an  act  of  legal  incorporation,  supple- 
mented and  cemented  by  ten  years  of  valuable  and 
laborious  work,  justly  commends  itself  as  a  proper 
subject  for  endowment  by  some  one  or  more  of 
the  wealthy  Catholics  with  which  our  country 
abounds,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  regarded 
as  one  of  the  noblest  charities  to  which  a  portion 
of  their  superabundant  means  could  possibly  be 
applied.  This  is  asked  for  \\sproteges  in  the  name 
of  the  Great  Father  above,  and  for  the  sake  of  His 
poor,  despised  and  injured  children  of  the  abo- 
riginal races. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bureau  respectfully  but 
urgently  makes  an  appeal  to  all  whomsoever  to 
aid  it  in  its  work  by  donating  to  it  the  means  to 
meet  its  necessary  annual  expenses,  there  being 
now  on  hand  an  amount  insufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose during  the  year  just  opening.  Cgntribu- 
tions,  however  small,  will  be  gladly  received  and 
promptly  acknowledged. 

Very  Rev.  Father  Brouillet  having  gone  to  his 
reward,  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  No.  1 101 
G  Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C.  For 
printed  information  of  amount  of  money  received 
from  the  Government  for  the  Indian  schools,  and 
where  and  when  expended,  application  may  be 
made  to  the  same  address. 


WHO  is  more  able  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
Judge  than  thou,  who  didst  merit  to  become  the 
Mother  of  this  same  Redeemer  and  Judge? — St. 
Anselm. 


Catholic  Notes 

The  annals  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin bear  splendid  testimonies  to  its  happy  success. 
Among  its  members  were  not  only  ri-nowned 

prs  and  Bishops,  emperors,  kings  and  prim  is — 
as  Benedict  XIV ;  Fenelon,  Bossuet ;  Ferdinand  II 
and  II',  Emperors  of  Germany;  Sigismund  III, 
King  of  Poland  ;  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy, — 
but  ;I!M>  great  saints,  as  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  St.  Alphonsus  of  Liguori,  St. 
Stanislaus  Kostka,  St.  Aloysius,  and  others.  The 
hatred,  too,  by  which  the  enemies  of  God  and  of 
the  Church,  during  these  300  years,  have  contin- 
ually honored  the  Sodality,  and  the  storms  which 
they  now  and  then  by  calumnies  of  all  kinds  ex- 
cited in  order  to  have  it  suppressed,  are  a  high 
recommendation  and  most  vaulable  testimony  of 
its  worth. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  of  the  diocese  of 
Pittsburgh,  well  known  to  our  readers  through 
the  many  excellent  articles  from  his  pen  that  have 
appeared  in  these  pages,  has  inaugurated  a  move- 
ment which  we  hope  to  see  carried  out  in  every 
diocese  of  the  United  States — namely,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Diocesan  Historical  Library.  Assuredly, 
it  must  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Catholic  to 
contribute  towards  the  setting  forth,  in  its  com- 
plettst  and  most  perfect  form,  the  history  of  the 
Church  as  it  has  progressed  from  East  to  West 
throughout  the  country.  As  Father  Lambing 
says :  "  Much  valuable  historical  data  is  fast  being 
lost  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  collect  and  preserve  what  still 
remains."  To  attain  this  much  desired  end,  he 
proposes  to  establish  a  Historical  Library  of  the 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  and  addresses  himself  to  the 
Catholic  public  for  contributions  and  support.  He 
wishes  "to  collect,  first,  bcoks  and  papers  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States;  secondly,  historical  works  of  whatever 
kind  relating  to  the  State ;  and  thirdly,  interest- 
ing traditions  and  relics  of  the  early  days  of  Cath- 
olicity in  the  diocese,  so  that  as  little  more  may 
be  lost  as  possible  >n  the  death  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Books  of  this  kind  are 
seldom  offered  for  sale  except  at  second  hand, 
and  are  then  quickly  secured  by  those  who  know 
their  value ;  and  hence  it  is  of  primary  importance 
that  those  who  wish  them  should  be  in  a  position 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  buying  them  when 
they  are  offered."  Father  Lambing  himself 
spares  neither  labor  nor  expense  towards  the  real- 
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ization  of  his  project,  and  offers  to  contribute  his 
own  private  library,  valued  at  two  thousand  some 
hundred  dollars,  and  containing  many  of  the  rarest 
and  most  valuable  historical  Catholic  works  relat- 
ing to  the  United  States.  We  hope  that  a  lively  in- 
terest in  this  undertaking  will  be  awakened  among 
intelligent  Catholics,  and  manifested  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner  by  donations  and  contributions 
of  historical  information. 


A  fine  portrait  in  oil  of  Dr.  O.  A.  Brownson, 
from  the  brush  of  Signer  Gregori,  was  solemnly 
unveiled  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  last 
week  in  the  presence  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Borgess, 
of  Detroit ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Osouf,  of  Japan ; 
the  Very  Rev.  Edward  Sorm,  C.  S.  C. ;  the  entire 
faculty  of  the  University,  lay  and  clerical;  the 
students,  and  a  number  of  invited  friends.  The 
oration  of  the  day  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Ernest  Van  Dyke,  rector  of  the  Pro-Cathedral  of 
Detroit,  who  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  worth 
and  services  of  Dr.  Brownson,  calling  him  the 
greatest  genius  of  America.  The  oration  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  reading  of  an  elegant  Latin  poem, 
composed  by  the  Rev.  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
The  music  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  the.  Col- 
lege Orchestra,  under  the  able  direction  of  Prof. 
Paul,  was  rendered  in  a  manner  to  call  forth  the 
highest  praise.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  interest- 
ing ceremony,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Borgess  made  a 
few  appropriate  remarks,  which  were  listened  to 
with  great  interest.  The  portrait  is  considered 
an  excellent  likeness  of  Dr.  Brownson,  and  is  de- 
servedly prized  as  one  of  Gregori's  best  works. 


The  excellent  Roman  correspondent  of  the 
London  Tablet  states  that  on  the  3d  ult.,  as  the 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Fossombrone,  late  parish 
priest  of  San  Marcello,  was  terminating  his  Mass 
in  that  church,  he  received  a  hasty  summons  to  a 
sick-call  in  the  adjoining  Palazetto  Sciarra,  where 
he  found  a  young  English  lady,  Anna  Smith,  nee 
Marton,  dying  from  consumption.  She  was  a  Prot- 
estant, but  her  landlady,  a  fervent  Catholic,  had 
placed  beneath  her  pillow  a  miraculous  medal  of 
Our  Lady,  and  offered  earnest  prayers  for  her  con- 
version. When  in  her  death  agony  the  invalid 
suddenly  declared  her  wish  to  become  a  Catholic. 
The  Bishop  was  at  once  sent  for,  and  on  his 
arrival,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  dying  lady's 
husband,  he  administered  the  last  Sacraments,  with 
the  Absolution  and  Benediction  in  artieulo  mortis; 
and  within  an  hour  the  new  convert  peacefully 
breathed  her  last  sigh. 


The  heresiarch  Luther,  in  spite  of  his  great  de- 
sire so  to  do,  could  never  succeed  in  convincing 
himself  that  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Blessed  Eucharist  was  other  than  real.  We  tran- 
scribe his  own  words : 

"  Oh,  if  some  one  could  only  convince  me  that  there 
are  but  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  what  a  ser- 
vice he  would  do  me,  and  what  an  immense  obliga- 
tion I  should  be  under!  Often  have  I  grown  pale 
while  laboring  at  this  passage  in  the  sweat  of  my  brow, 
hoping  to  discover  a  means  of  outwitting  the  Pope. 
But.  I  am  beaten  ;  it  is  impossible  to  evade  it.  The 
Gospel  text  is  too  clear." 

The  wearing  of  a  blessed  cord  in  honor  of  St. 
Philomena,  much  recommended  by  the  venerable 
Cur6  of  Ars,  who  had  a  tender  devotion  to  the 
Virgin  Martyr,  has  been  formally  approved  by  the 
Holy  See,  and  a  liturgical  formula  for  blessing  the 
cord  is  to  be  prepared  by  a  committee  of  Cardinals. 

The  relics  of  St.  Philomena  were  discovered  at 
Rome,  May  25,  1802,  in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Pris- 
cilla,  on  the  new  Via  Salaria.  On  the  petition  of 
a  pious  Neapolitan  priest,  Don  Francis  di  Lucia, 
they  were  translated  from  the  cemetery  to  Mu- 
gnano,  in  the  diocese  of  Nola.  A  portion  of  these 
relics  was  brought  to  Ars,  and  its  saintly  Cur6 
attributed  many  of  the  extraordinary  miracles 
wrought  there  to  the  intercession  of  his  beloved 
patroness. 

It  is  not  only  in  Italy  that  the  Trappists  are 
deserving  well  of  humanity  by  their  endeavors  to 
improve  the  climate  of  unhealthy  localities.  With 
regard  to  their  undertakings  in  Algeria,  the  Figaro 
writes  as  follows : 

"In  1843  tne  Trappists  founded  in  Straoueli,  upon 
1, 200 hectares  of  land  ceded  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment, an  abbey  and  an  agricultural  establishment.  In 
all  places  and  in  all  times  the  Church  and  the  monks 
have  placed  themselves  at  the  forefront  of  civilization, 
and  have  been  the  first  to  break  with  the  spade  into 
the  virgin  soil.  Here  they  have  fought  for  twenty  years 
against  fever ;  ten  of  their  number  have  died  every 
year.  But,  like  the  other  French  Trappists,  who  have 
cultivated  the  great  domain  of  Tre  Fontane,  near 
Rome,  so  those  of  Straou61i  also  have  at  length  tri- 
umphed over  disease.  Now  the  locality  is  healthy, 
agriculture  prospers,  their  wines  and  liquors  are  far- 
famed.  At  the  same  time  they  have  given  the  signal 
in  the  colony  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  progress,  and 
the  religious  are  the  blessing  of  the  country.  An. im- 
portant part  of  their  income  is  naturally  employed  for 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  their  agriculture ; 
the  rest  is  devoted  to  building  schools,  churches,  and 
presbyteries,  partly  in  Algeria,  partly  in  France.  Be- 
sides this,  1 50  poor  people  of  the  locality  daily  receive 
from  them  soup  and  bread.  The  Trappists  excite  the 
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admiration  of  the  Arabs.  If  the  colonists  brought  with 
them  only  a  small  portion  of  the  faith  of  the  Trappists 
they  would  very  soon  win  the  respect  of  the  Mussul- 
mans, who  are  now  only  too  much  accustomed  to  see 
in  us  infidels  and  enemici  of  God." 


There  are  a  hundred  students  in  the  Irish  Col- 
lege of  Paris,  all  of  whom  are  Irish  by  birth,  and 
are  studying  for  the  priesthood  in  various  dioceses 
in  Ireland. 

The  Duke  Frederick  Paul  of  Mecklenburg  has 
formally  renounced,  for  himself  and  his  family, 
his  right  to  the  throne  as  brother  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Frederick  Francis  III,  in  order  to  become  a 
Catholic.  Between  the  royal  crown  and  the  Cath- 
olic faith  he  did  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  latter. 


The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  work  of  art  was 
$123,000,  which  was  given  in  1852  for  a  picture 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  from  the  hand  of  the  great 
Spanish  artist  Murillo.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Sun  remarks  that  such  masters  owed  much  of  their 
inspiration  to  the  living  faith  and  piety  of  the 
people  they  met  in  everyday  life.  He  says : 

"  The  truth  is  that  Murillo's  lot  was  cast  in  a  land 
where  physical  comeliness  and  the  indwelling  gleam 
of  goodness  or  of  genius  were  by  no  means  rare,  where 
faith  was  still  sincere,  and  piety  still  fervent.  From 
those  whom  he  saw  about  him  he  had  but  to  cull  the 
fairest  and  the  noblest,  and  depict  them  transfigured  by 
their  most  hallowed  mood,  in  the  hour  of  their  highest 
spiritual  beauty.  Such  was  the  aim  he  kept  before 
him,  and  by  no  master,  save  by  Raphael,  has  it  been 
so  triumphantly  fulfilled." 

It  is  certainly  true  that  it  is  to  the  nations  which 
have  the  greatest  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God 
that  the  world  is  indebted  for  such  masterpieces. 
—  The  Aurora  (Antignonish,  N.  S.) 


A  new  sect  has  been  started  amongst  the  Jews  of 
Southern  Russia,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Rabinovich,  whose  principal  dogma  is  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  true  Messias  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
that  they  need  look  for  no  other. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Catholic  Examiner  ol 
Bombay  says  that  on  Easter  Monday  the  Christians 
of  Bassein  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  Solemn 
High  Mass  celebrated  among  the  ruins  of  the  Fort 
once  hallowed  by  the  feet  of  the  great  Apostle  o; 
India.  A  large  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
assembled  on  the  occasion.  No  one  could  have 
helped  feeling  as  the  writer  did  when  hearing  Mass 
in  one  of  the  ruined  churches  of  Bassein.  Solemn 
thoughts  and  painful  contrasts  would  force  them 


selves  on  any  mind.  How  strikingly  such  a  scene 
illustrates  the  difference  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal !  The  stately  structures  which  the 
Portuguese  erected  are  crumbling  to  decay,  and 
the  great  Fort  which  was  their  strength  and  glory 
is  only  a  relic  of  fallen  power.  But  the  religion 
which  St.  Francis  Xavier  preached  on  that  spot 
three  centuries  ago  still  flourishes  among  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  listened  to  him  then. 


The  Holy  Father  has  expressed  to  the  Bishop 
of  Aquila  his  warm  appreciation  and  approval  of 
that  prelate's  efforts  to  encourage  the  study  of 
physical  science  among  his  clergy.  The  Bishop 
has  just  erected  an  observatory  in  his  diocesan 
seminary,  and  has  obtained  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished physicists  to  act  as  Professors  of  Natu- 
ral Science  to  his  ecclesiastical  students.  Leo 
XIII,  in  expressing  his  pleasure  at  these  steps,  re- 
marks that  it  should  be  an  honor  to  the  Church 
to  attract  young  ecclesiastics  to  the  study  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  in  order  that  they  may  penetrate 
more  and  more  deeply  into  the  secrets  of  physics, 
and  employ  their  learning  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind. — London  Tablet. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  additional 
contributions  for  Father  Pye:  Bridget  Casey,  $2; 
Friends,  Salem,  Mass.,  "with  a  hearty  God- 
speed," $5;  A  Friend,  $i;  A  Friend,  Benicia, 
Cal.,  £i;  A  Friend,  Chicago,  111.,  $i ;  S.  F.,$i; 
S.  J.  D.,  $i;  Mrs.  Patrick  Sullivan,  $i;  Mrs. 
Catharine  Kenny,  $i  ;  Thomas  Kenny,  $i ; 
Maurice  Kenny,  50  cts. ;  Mary  Mitchell,  50  cts. ; 
Mary  H  ,  $2;  J.  McH.,  $5;  A  Friend,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  $i;  A  Friend,  $2;  Alphonse  Marie 
and  Martha  Healy,  50  cts.;  Isabella  Healy,  25 
cts. ;  P.  J.  Healy,  25  cts. ;  Kate  Dages,  25  cts. ; 
Auguste  and  Sarah  Farrell,  50  cts. ;  Helen  Acosta, 
$2. 


New  Publications. 


LIFE  OF  MADEMOISELLE  LE  GRAS,  Foundress  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  a  Sister  of  Charity.    New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis:  Benziger  Brothers.     1884. 
No  religious  order  has  endeared  itself  to  the 
human  heart  so  thoroughly  as  that  founded  by  the 
subject  of  this  little  biography,  under  the  guidance 
of  that  great  servant  of  God  and  benefactor  of 
man,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.     Louise  de  Mar  iliac, 
called  Mile  le  Gras,  was  a  lady  of  the  haute  no- 
blesse, of  a  family  as  eminent  for  its  piety  as  for  its 
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•nobility.  To  have  remained  incorrupt  amid  the 
splendors  of  a  court  into  which  St.  Vincent  shrank 
from  introducing  the  members  of  the  humble 
family  from  which  he  had  derived  his  own  birth, 
lest  their  virtue  should  be  contaminated,  would 
itself  have  been  a  merit,  but  the  heroine  of  the 
work  before  us  was  not  content  with  spiritual  me- 
diocrity. To  visit  and  comfort  the  sick — those  sick 
of  contagious  diseases  of  the  most  appalling  char- 
acter— was  the  occupation  of  her  life  even  before 
she  took  religious  vows.  She  was  a  bright  star  in 
the  constellation  in  which  shone  St.  Francis  of 
Sales  and  St.  Vincent  of  Paul.  We  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  heartily  endorse  the  warm  recom- 
mendations of  the  venerable  prelates  whose  letters 
are  published  as  fitting  preludes  to  this  interesting 
biography,  in  which  the  care  taken  to  insure  his- 
toric accuracy  is  equalled  by  grace  of  style  and 
unfeigned  piety  of  intention. 

DEVOTIONS  TO  THE  SACRED  HEART  FOR  THE 
FIRST  FRIDAY  OF  EVERY  MONTH.  Translated 
from  the  Fiench.  of  P.  Huguet,  Marist,  by  a  Sister 
of  Mercy.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis : 
Benziger  Brothers.  1884. 

Every  reader  of  this  little  book  will  be  edified 
by  the  considerations  presented  by  the  devout 
author;  they  are  well  calculated  to  excite  and 
nourish  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  The 
reflections  are  followed  by  short  paragraphs,  in- 
dicating some  practice  to  be  adopted  in  conformity 
with  the  subject  of  consideration,  an  ejaculation, 
and  finally  the  example  of  a  saint  is  proposed, — 
one  of  whose  virtues  is  to  be  copied  during  the 
month.  A  very  neatly  gotten  up  little  book,  and 
deserving  of  an  extensive  sale. 

TANCRED,  PRINCE  OF  TIBERIAS  5  A  Tale  of  the 
Eleventh  Century.  From  the  French.  Baltimore 
and  New  York  :  John  Murphy  &  Co.  1884. 
Chivalry,  ever  ennobling  to  the  contemplative 
mind,  ever  inspiring  to  the  poet,  too  often  meets, 
in  our  degenerate  days,  with  the  sneer  of  the  util- 
itarian. Of  all  heroes  of  romance,  Tancred  is  the 
one,  perhaps,  in  whom  the  real  rises  nearest  to 
the  ideal.  His  life  and  adventures  will  always  be 
attractive  to  the  heart  unspoiled  by  worldly  max- 
ims. The  present  volume  embodies  the  principal 
details  of  the  history  of  the  First  Crusade,  with 
which  Tancred's  biography  is  so  closely  identified, 
and  it  is  written  in  a  style  peculiarly  attractive  to 
the  young.  The  translation  is  exceptionally  good. 
The  book  is  eminently  suitable  for  a  premium 
during  the  coming  scholastic  exercises.  The  bind- 
ing and  typography  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 


Uouth's  Department. 


The  Cross  and  Beads. 


"  [TAKE,  soldier,  all  thou  dost  behold; 
^  Here  naught  is  worth  our  strife; — 
For  silver  have  I  not,  nor  gold ; 

And,  if  thou  wilt,  my  life. 
I'm  very  old — five-score  and  odd — 

With  none  to  mourn  my  loss, 
For  wife  and  children  are  with  God. 

But  spare  my  Beads  and  Cross  ! 

"These  Beads  I've  daily  counted  o'er 

E'er  .since  I  was  a  boy — 
In  trials  succor  to  implore, 

And  thanks  return  in  joy — 
To  her  who.  feels  for  all  that  grieve, 

And  for  the  sinner  pleads ; 
And  she  has  been  my  friend ;  then  leave 

The  poor  old  man  his  Beads  ! 

"And  when  to  earth  by  sorrow  weighed, 

For  all  beloved — gone  ! 
I  knelt  before  the  Cross  and  prayed 

To  Him  who  died  thereon ; 
How  light  to  what  He  suffered  there 

Was  grief  for  earthly  loss  ! 
And  I  have  risen  strong  to  bear ; — ~- 

Then  spare  the  old  man's  Cross  !  " 

"Nay,  father,  for  thine  humble  home 

Fear  not.     We  tread  this  soil 
As  foes,  'tis  true;  but  do  not  come 

The  helpless  to  despoil. 
We  soldiers  are — not  robbers ;  and 

We  do  not  war  with  creeds ; 
For  gallant  hearts  are  in  our  band 

That  love  the  Cross  and  Beads ! ' ' 


The  Story  of  St.  Germaine. 

OD  becomes  in  a  special  man- 
ner  the    Father    of    children 
whom  death  deprives  of  natu- 
ral guardians,  or  who  are  neg- 
lected  by  parents   according  to 
nature.     This  was  shown  in  the 
care  He  took  of  Germaine,  the  little 
shepherdess  of  Languedoc,  who  lived 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

One  day  the  grave-digger  of  the  village  of 
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Pibrac,  near  Toulouse,  was  opening  a  grave : 
all  at  once  he  came  upon  a  coffin  which  he  did 
not  expect  to  find  there,  and,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  but  recently 
buried.  Through  curiosity  he  opened  it,  and 
saw  that  it  contained  the  body,  quite  entire, 
of  a  little  girl  looking  as  if  she  were  in  a  calm 
sleep ;  the  grave  clothes  were  clean  and  white, 
and  the  flowers  which  covered  the  little  corpse 
as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  newly  culled. 

The  news  of  this  wonderful  discovery  soon 
reached  the  village,  and  the  people  all  ran  to 
the  place  to  see  it  for  themselves. 

"  Who  can  this  be  ?  "  they  said  one  to  the 
other.  "We  never  knew  of  any  one  being 
buried  here." 

Among  the  crowd  whom  curiosity  was 
bringing  to  the  spot  was  a  very  old  woman. 
She  could  not  walk  fast,  because  of  her  great 
age,  and  thus  she  was  amongst  the  last  to 
reach  the  grave. 

When  she  got  near  enough  to  see  the  body, 
she  began  to  tremble.  "  Oh,  I  know  who  that 
is ! "  she  cried  out.  "  I  know  her  by  that  mark 
on  her  neck,  and  by  her  paralyzed  hand.  That 
is  Germaine,  the  pious  shepherdess,  of  whom 
you  have  so  often  heard  me  speak.  I  was  one 
of  those  who  prepared  her  for  her  grave;  it 
was  I  who  put  all  around  her  those  ears  of 
wheat,  which  you  see  quite  fresh,  for  she  died 
in  harvest  time,  and  that  crown  of  wild  flowers 
on  her  head,  which  looks  as  fair  as  when  I 
placed  it  there,  many,  many  years  ago.  O 
my  God,  this  is  indeed  wonderful ! " 

The  story  of  the  old  woman,  and  the  mirac- 
ulous preservation  of  the  child's  body,  made 
the  people  inquire  into  her  history,  and  this 
is  what  they  learned  concerning  the  little 
shepherdess. 

Her  parents  were  very  poor  people,  and 
from  the  time  of  her  birth  she  was  afflicted 
with  sufferings.  Her  little  body  was  all  cov- 
ered with  running  sores,  and  she  never  had 
the  use  of  her  right  hand.  When  she  was 
quite  an  infant  her  mother  died,  and  her  father 
married  again.  The  woman  whom  he  brought 
home  as  his  wife  could  not  endure  the  sight 
of  little  Germaine,  because  of  her  deformity, 
and  used  to  shut  her  up  in  an  out-house  all 
night,  and  would  never  allow  her  to  go  near 


her  own  children,  lest  she  might  infect  them 
with  her  disease. 

When  she  was  able  to  take  care  of  the 
sheep,  her  cruel  stepmother  would  send  her 
away  in  the  morning  to  the  fields,  and  forbid 
her  to  return  till  .night  came  on.  As  soon  as 
she  did  reappear  at  the  cottage,  she  threw  her 
some  hard  crusts  of  bread,- and  sent  her  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  cold,  dark  stable.  Her 
father,  too,  could  not  bear  to  see  her,  and,  not 
wishing  to  displease  his  wife,  left  her  to  suffer 
all  this  harsh  treatment  without  interfering. 

But  her  Heavenly  Father  did  not  forget 
that  she  was  His  child,  and  in  proportion  as 
her  own  father  neglected  her  He  loved  her ; 
and  He  filled  her  soul  with  consolation  all 
the  day  long. 

In  the  morning,  when  she  heard  the  bell 
ring  for  Mass,  Germaine  used  to  plant  her 
shepherd's  crook  in  the  midst  of  her  flock, 
and  leave  them  there,  under  God's  care,  till 
she  returned  from  Mass.  During  the  day  she 
would  gather  around  her  the  poor  children 
she  knew,  and  speak  to  them  of  God  and  His 
saints.  The  crusts  of  bread  which  her  hard- 
hearted stepmother  gave  her  as  her  allowance 
of  food,  she  shared  among  these  little  ones; 
and  she  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she  had 
none  left  for  herself. 

When  her  little  companions  had  gone  home, 
and  she  was  left  alone,  she  loved  to  kneel 
down  under  the  trees  and  say  her  prayers, 
for  nothing  gave  her  so  much  consolation  as 
to  think  that  she  had  a  dear  Father  in  Heaven. 
At  night,  when  she  returned  home  with  her 
flock,  she  often  had  to  endure  cruel  blows  and 
still  more  cruel  words  from  her  stepmother; 
and  she  was  always  glad  when  the  time  came 
for  her  to  lie  down  on  her  hard  bed  of  straw, 
that  she  might  be  alone, 

One  morning,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1601,  Germaine  did  not  appear  at  the  usual 
time,  and  her  father  went  to  the  place  where 
she  slept  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  He 
found  her  lying  as  if  asleep,  with  a  beautiful 
smile  upon  her  lips,  but  quite  motionless.  She 
was  dead;  and  her  innocent  soul  was  safe  in 
heaven,  resting  on  the  bosom  of  that  Father 
who  had  never  forsaken  her. 

Now  it  happened  that  during  that  night 
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two  religious  were  travelling  towards  Pibrac. 
Overtaken  by  the  darkness,  they  lay  down 
under  the  shadow  of  an  old  castle  to  rest  until 
the  morning.  Suddenly  they  perceived  a  com- 
pany of  angels  proceeding  in  the  direction 
of  the  place  to  which  they  themselves  were 
going ;  and  as  they  were  wondering  what  this 
could  mean,  they  saw  them  returning  again, 
and  in  their  midst,  crowned  with  beautiful 
flowers,  and  clad  in  white  garments,  walked 
a  young  maiden.  The  vision  soon  vanished, 
and  they  felt  sure  that  some  great  saint  had 
just  disappeared  from  earth. 

When  they  reached  Pibrac,  they  told  the 
people  what  they  had  seen  on  the  way,  and 
inquired  if  any  holy  person  had  just  died 
there.  It  was  soon  noised  abroad  that  poor 
little  Germaine  had  been  found  dead,  and  then 
the  people  knew  that  it  was  her  happy  soul 
that  the  religious  saw  the  angels  conducting 
into  Paradise. 

So  they  took  the  body  and  buried  it  with 
reverence  in  the  place  where  it  was  found. 
For  a  time  the  story  of  her  life  and  death 
was  on  the  lips  of  everyone;  but  as  years 
rolled  on  she  was  forgotten,  until  God  in  His 
own  good  time  was  pleased  to  glorify  on  earth 
the  memory  of  the  dear  little  child  who  had 
loved  Him  so  much  and  served  Him  so  well. 


What  Came  of  a  Novena  to  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua. 


In  the  ancient  city  of  Quebec,  an  important 
lawsuit  had  been  going  on  for  a  long  period 
of  years.  The  title  to  an  extensive  grant  of 
land  from  the  French  Crown  was  disputed 
by  a  litigant  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
rightful  owner.  The  family  in  possession  of 
the  disputed  property  had,  by  that  fact,  the 
best  side  of  the  cause;  but  they  were  becom- 
ing poorer  every  year  on  account  of  the  cost 
of  defending  their  rights.  The  suit  might  be 
settled  at  once,  if  the  original  document  con- 
ferring the  grant  could  be  produced.  The 
defendant,  firmly  persuaded  that  it  existed, 
although  he  had  never  seen  it,  went  to  a  priest 
and  asked  to  have  a  novena  of  Masses  cele- 
brated for  this  intention. 


"Certainly,"  said  the  priest;  "and  if  you 
like  I  will  say  them  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  you  and  yours  will  in  the  mean  time  fer- 
vently invoke  this  great  Saint  that  the  lost 
deeds  be  found." 

This  was  done,  for  the  case  was  soon  to  be 
again  called  up  in  court,  and  the  family  were 
in  great  anxiety. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  novena,  a  fire  broke 
out  mysteriously  in  the  house  of  the  pious 
clients  of  St.  Anthony,  and  for  a  time  they 
seemed  to  be  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their 
home  and  its  contents.  But,  providentially, 
the  flames  were  so  promptly  arrested  that 
only  one  apartment  of  the  house,  and  its  furni- 
ture, was  materially  damaged.  In  this  room, 
of  late  years  not  much  used,  stood  a  very- 
old-fashioned  secretary.  It  had  been  brought 
from  France  in  the  early  times,  and  had  been 
the  property  of  grandfather  after  grandfa- 
ther; the  moderns,  however,  looked  upon  it 
only  as  an  heirloom,  and  grudgingly  gave 
it  house-room.  This  secretary  had  one  side 
badly  scorched,  and  when  steps  were  taken  to 
have  the  burnt  portion  of  the  house  restored,  it 
was  decided  that  the  old  secretary  should  be 
sent  to  a  cabinet-maker,  to  be  remodelled  and 
repaired.  When  the  workman  came  to  remove 
the  numerous  partitions  and  secret  drawers,, 
he  found  one  most  ingeniously  contrived, 
containing  some  old  documents  in  French, 
but  written  so  differently  from  any  he  had 
ever  seen  that  he  could  not  even  decipher 
the  label  pasted  on  the  outside.  Thereupon 
he  took  them  to  his  employer,  who,  thinking^ 
they  might  possibly  be  of  some  value,  con- 
cluded to  show  them  to  the  owner  of  the 
secretary  without  delay.  It  happened  that 
the  gentleman  soon  passed  by  the  workshop,, 
and  he  was  accordingly  invited  in  to  examine 
the  papers.  Judge  of  the  gentleman's  surprise 
when  on  opening  and  reading  the  documents 
he  came  across  the  very  title-deeds  that  se- 
cured to  him  and  his  an  incontestable  claim 
to  a  vast  landed  inheritance  ! 


OUR  LADY  is  called  our  Advocate,  our 
Mediator,  and  our  Queen,  by  whom  God  gives 
whatever  He  chooses  to  bestow  on  the  human 
race. — Gerson. 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.—  8U  Lake,  i,  48. 
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Saturday  the  Day  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


|T.  PETER  DAM  I  AN,  in  speaking  of 
the  consecration  of  the  last  day  of 
the  week  to  the  ever-blessed  Mother 
of  God,  says  :  "  Saturday,  or  the  Sabbath, — 
which  means  rest:  the  day  on  which  God 
rested  from  His  work  of  creation, — is  very 
properly  consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
inasmuch  as  she  is  the  house  which  Eternal 
Wisdom  hath  built,  and  wherein,  through  the 
great  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  He  hath 
reposed,  as  it  were,  upon  a  couch  the  most 
sacred  and  most  holy."  *  Another  pious  writer 
speaks  of  the  day  as  follows :  Our  Crucified 
Lord  was  dead  and  buried  in  the  tomb  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  His  disciples  had  fled  away, 
despairing  of  His  resurrection.  Thus  it  was 
that  on  this  one  day  faith,  firm  and  unshaken, 
could  be  found  only  in  the  Heart  of  Mary; 
she  knew  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and 
firmly  believed  that  He  would  rise  again  on 
the  third  day.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  she 
did  not  accompany  the  other  holy  women  to 
the  tomb  of  Our  Lord.  This  thought  sug- 
gests a  reason  why  the  Church  has  selected 
Saturday  rather  than  any  other  day  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  Saturday  is,  as  it 
were,  the  gate  and  entrance  into  Sunday,  with 
which  it  is  joined.  Now  among  Christians, 
Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest,  and  signifies  eternal 
life.  When  we  are  in  the  grace  of  Our  Lord 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 


*  Serm.  44,  in  Nativit.  B.  Virg.  Mariae. 


I  we  are  at  the  gate  of  paradise.  The  affections 
I  of  the  pious  heart  will  suggest  still  other  rea- 
j  sons,  as :  The  feast  of  the  Mother  is  continued 
I  in  the  solemnity  of  the  Son  on  Sunday,  the 
j  day  of  the  Lord ;  or,  this  feast  occurs  on  the 
day  on  which  the  Lord  finished  the  work  ot 
creation,  of  which  Mary  is  the  masterpiece. 
Among  the  festivals  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
a  prominent  place  must  be  given  to  Saturday, 
which  from  the  -remotest  times  the  Church 
has  always  religiously  kept  For  the  Church, 
"directed  as  she  is  by  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom, 
her  Spouse,  judged  that  it  would  be  doing 
very  little  to  honor  Mary,  her  Mother,  but 
once  each  year,  as  other  saints.     Hence,  rec- 
ognizing all  she  owed  to  her  august  Queen, 
she  has  besides  many  other  festivals,  set  apart 
in  her  honor  one  day  of  each  week. 

From  very  ancient  times,  according  to 
August  Nicholas,*  Saturday  was,  as  it  were, 
the  Sunday  of  Mary,  being  consecrated  to 
her  not  only  by  a  special  office,  but  by  a 
special  Mass,  called  de  Beata,  which  was  said 
throughout  the  whole  Christian  world. 

The  Mass  de  Bcata  Virgine,  consecrated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  on  Saturdays,  in  its  Introit, 
Epistle,  Gradual,  Gospel,  Offertory,  Secret, 
Preface,  Communion,  and  Postcommunion, 
sings  her  praises  and  invokes  her  aid.  The 
Mass  has  five  different  forms,  according  to 
different  times  of  the  year;  as,  from  Advent 
to  the  Nativity;  from  the  Nativity  to  the 
Purification;  from  the  Purification  to  Easter; 
from  Easter  to  Pentecost ;  from  Pentecost  to 
Advent : — that  the  glory  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 

*  Bk.  II,  c.  3. 
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gin  may  be  made  known  and  celebrated  in 
all  its  aspects,  that  it  is  to  say,  in  all  its  rela- 
tions with  the  great  mysteries  of  her  Divine 
Son.  In  the  two  first  phases  of  this  glorious 
evolution, — ftom  Advent  to  the  Nativity  and 
the  Purification, — the  Church  limits  itself  to 
showing  forth  the  foundations  of  the  greatness 
of  Mary  by  prophetic  and  historical  testimo- 
nies taken  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments ;  but  after  these  glorious  mysteries  have 
been  celebrated — after  the  Purification,  she 
can,  so  to  speak,  contain  herself  no  longer, 
and  she  breaks  forth  in  admirable  songs  of 
praise  to  the  august  Virgin,  the  Mother  of 
God,  as  follows: 

Introit.  Hail!  Holy  Mary,  Virgin  Mother  of  the  King 
to  whom  heaven  and  earth  are  subj  ect  forever  and  ever. 

Gradual.  Blessed  art  thou,  and  worthy  of  all  ven- 
eration, O  Virgin  Mary, — thou  who,  without  a  stain  on 
thy  virginity,  hast  been  found  Mother  of  God.  O 
Virgin  Mother  of  God !  He  whom  the  universe  can- 
not contain  became  man  in  thy  chaste  womb. 

Verse.  The  rod  of  Jesse  has  blossomed,  the  Virgin 
has  brought  forth  the  God-Man, — God,  who  brought 
peace  to  us  by  reconciling  in  Himself  the  lowest  with 
the  highest.  .  .  .  Rejoice,  O  Virgin  Mary;  thou  alone 
hast  conquered  heresies  throughout  the  world. 

Offertory.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Sacred  Virgin,  and 
worthy  of  all  praise  for  evermore,  because  from  thee 
hath  arisen  the  Sun  of  Justice,  Christ  our  God.  .  .  . 
Most  happy  art  thou,  O  Virgin  Mary,  who  hath  borne 
the  Creator  of  all  things;  who,  remaining  a  virgin, 
didst  bring  forth  thy  Maker. 

Communion.  Blessed  be  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  hath  borne  the  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father. 

These  beautiful  praises-  are  contained  in  the 
Roman  Liturgy.  They  were  obliterated  in 
those  places  into  which  the  Jansenism  of  the 
last  century  had  penetrated ;  that  heresy  which 
amongst  its  other  impieties  sought  to  diminish 
the  honor  paid  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
saints  of  God.  It  was  indeed  a  deplorable 
evil,  long-continuing  in  its  effects;  but, thanks 
be  to  God,  a  return  to  the  beautiful  Roman 
Liturgy  has  provided  an  excellent  remedy. 

The  Saturday  office  begins  on  the  vigil, 
with  the  commemoration,  hymn,  antiphon, 
versicle,  and  prayer  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
added  to  the  Vespers  of  Friday.  It  opens 
with  the  Little  Chapter :  Ab  initio  et  ante  secula 
creata  sum, — "  From  the  beginning  and  before 
all  ages  was  I  created," — in  which  the  Churr.h 
applies  to  the  predestination  of  Mary  those 


magnificent  words  of  Ecclesiasticus  speaking 
of  Wisdom.  Then  follows  the  beautiful  hymn 
Ave  Marts  Stella, — a  touching  hymn  of  grate- 
ful, pathetic  supplication,  in  which  all  the 
titles  of  Mary  are  invoked,  all  the  evils  that 
afflict  human  nature  made  known,  all  the 
blessings  needed  asked  for,  with  a  simplicity  of 
expression,  purity  of  desire,  loftiness  of  view, 
confident  security  that  explains  and  resumes 
everything,  and  finally  with  a  most  melodious 

chant : 

Gentle  Star  of  ocean ! 

Portal  of  the  sky ! 
Ever-Virgin  Mother 
Of  the  Lord  most  High  ! 

.  Oh,  by  Gabriel's  Ave, 

Utter.' d  long  ago, 
Eva's  name  reversing, 
'Stablish  peace  below. 

Break  the  captive's  fetters; 

Light  on  blindness  pour; 
All  our  ills  expelling, 

Every  bliss  implore. 

Show  thyself  a  Mother ; 

Offer  Him  our  sighs, 
Who  for  us  Incarnate 

Did  not  thee  despise. 

Virgin  of  all  virgins ! 

To  thy  shelter  take  us ; 
Gentlest  of  the  gentle ! 

Chaste  and  gentle  make  us. 

Still  as  oh  we  journey, 

Help  our  weak  endeavor ; 
Till  with  thee  and  Jesus 

We  rejoice  forever. 

Through  the  highest  Heaven, 

To  the  Almighty  Three, 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 

One  same  glory  be.* 

This  familiar  hymn  has  been  traced  back 
as  far  as  the  twelfth  century,  but  its  author  is 
unknown.  Matins  begin  with  the  hymn 
Quern  terra,  pondus,  sidera;  attributed  by 
some  to  St.  Gregory,  by  others  to  St.  Fortu- 
natus,  and  consequently  dating  back  as  early 
as  the  sixth  century: 

The  Lord,  whom  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky. 
With  one  adoring  voice  proclaim ; 

Who  rules  them  all  in  majesty, 
Inclos'd  Himself  in  Mary's  frame. 


*  Caswall's  Translation. 
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Lo!  in  a  humble  Virgin's  womb, 
O'ershadow'd  by  Almighty  power; 

He  whom  the  stars,  and  sun,  and  moon, 
Each  serve  in  its  appointed  hour. 

O  Mother  blest !  to  whom  was  given 

Within  thy  body  to  contain 
The  Architect  of  earth  and  heaven, 

Whose  hands  the  universe  sustain  : 

To  thee  was  sent  an  angel  down ; 

In  thee  the  Spirit  was  enshrined ; 
Of  thee  was  born  that  Mighty  One. 

The  long-desired  of  all  mankind. 

O  Jesu !  born  of  Virgin  bright, 

Immortal  glory  be  to  thee; 
Praise  to  the  Father  infinite, 

And  Holy  Ghost  eternally. 

Then  follows  this  admirable  antiphon,  taken 
from  a  sermon  of  St.  Augustine : 

O  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  ever  Virgin,  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Holy  Ghost ! 
thou  who  alone  hast  pleased  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
succor  the  wretched,  aid  the  weak,  comfort  the  af- 
flicted, pray  for  the  people,  intervene  for  the  clergy, 
intercede  for  the  devout  female  sex : — let  all  experience 
the  benefits  of  thy  assistance  who  celebrate  thy  holy 
commemoration . 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  should  praise 
Mary  ever  Virgin  at  each  of  the  canonical 
hours;  at  Matins,  for  at  that  time  appears 
the  star  of  the  sea,  directing  the  mariner  into 
port: — if  we  praise  Mary,  our  true  guiding 
star,  she  will  lead  us  into  the  harbor  of  sal- 
vation. At  Prime,  for  then  is  seen  the  morning 
star,  the  forerunner  of  the  sun  of  day: — 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  Morning  Star  that 
brings  us  to  the  true  Sun,  Jesus  Christ,  who 
enlightens  the  whole  world.  At  Tierce,  the 
third  hour,  hunger  presses  upon  us: — Mary 
has  procured  for  us  the  Bread  of  Life,  Christ, 
Our  Lord,  who  fills  us  with  Himself.  At 
Sext  the  sun  is  in  its  full  splendor : — Mary 
should  then  be  praised  and  invoked  to  melt 
our  cold  hearts  in  the  fire  of  the  love  of  the 
Sun — Christ — whom  she  has  brought  forth. 
At  None — now  the  sun  sinks  towards  the 
horizon : — Mary  aids  and  protects  us  as  the 
years  of  our  life  decline  and  we  draw  near  to 
the  portals  of  eternity.  At  Vespers  the  day  is 
at  its  close : — Mary  will  defend  her  servants 
at  the  hour  of  death.  At  Complins  the  day 
is  done : — Mary,  when  our  career  here  below 
is  ended,  will  intercede  for  us  and  receive  us 


into  the  everlasting  dwellings,  where  the  joy 
of  the  elect  is  made  perfect. 

It  is  customary  to  chant  at  the  evening 
office,  rather  than  at  any  other  time,  the  beau- 
tiful canticle  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  because,  ist, 
when  the  world  was  buried  in  sin  she  came 
to  its  aid  by  her  admirable  consrnt  to  the  In- 
carnation; 2d,  because  our  soul,  wearied  dur- 
ing the  day  with  manifold  distracting  thoughts, 
may,  at  the  hour  of  rest,  meditate  more  calmly 
upon  these  words  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

Who  that  has  ever  listened  to  the  joyful 
accents  of  the  Magnificat  has  not  experienced 
a  feeling  of  religious  awe  and  reverence  when 
priest  and  people  rise  together,  and,  to  the 
grand  chords  of  the  organ,  the  ringing  of 
bells,  and  the  clouds  of  incense  floating  over 
the  altars,  the  inspired  words  resound  from 
thousands  of  lips  and  reverberate  through  the 
vaulted  arches  of  the  temple  of  God  !  Who 
can  fail  to  realize  the  daily  and  hourly  miracle 
of  the  accomplishment  of  those  prophetic 
words  of  Mary :  Ecce  enim  ex  hoc  beatam  me 
dicent  omnes  generations, — "  Behold !  from 
henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me 
blessed  ! "  Who  is  not  moved  at  the  verses 
in  which  the  greatness,  the  mercy,  and  the 
power  of  God  are  sung  by  the  humble  Mary, 
in  whom  they  had  produced,  in  the  most  per- 
fect degree,  the  wonders  thereafter  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  world !  Who  is  not  filled  with 
faith  and  love  as  he  hears  the  words  Suscepit 
Israel  pucrum  suunt, — "He  hath  upholden 
Israel  His  servant";  and,  Sicut  locufus  est  ad 
patres  nostros,  Abraham  et  scnrini  ejus  in  s&cula, 
— "As  he  spoke  to  our  fathers:  to  Abraham 
and  his  seed  forever," — words  which  traverse 
all  the  ages  of  humanity,  and  unite  all  in  one 
family,  in  the  bosom  of  one  and  the  same 
Mother,  of  one  and  the  same  God. 

Complins,  which  complete  the  office,  con- 
clude with  the  four  beautiful  anthems  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  according  to  the  seasons 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  proclaim  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  Mary 
with  the  principal  mysteries  therein  cele- 
brated. Thus  from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent 
until  the  Purification,  the  Alma  Redemptoris 
Mater  is  sung,  in  which  the  Divine  Maternity 
of  Mary  is  glorified.  From  the  Purification 
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until  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  we  have  the 
Ave  Regina  Ccelorum,  which  celebrates  the 
heavenly  royalty  of  Mary  accomplished 
through  the  Incarnation.  From  Holy  Satur- 
day to  the  eve  of  Trinity  Sunday,  we  say  the 
Regina  Cccli  Latare,  which  recounts  the  joy 
with  which  the  triumph  of  the  Resurrection 
filled  the  heart  of  Mary  after  all  the  bitterness 
of  the  Passion. 

Finally,  from  Trinity  Sunday  until  Advent, 
the  Salve  Regina  is  recited,  which  resumes 
all  the  supplications  of  wretched  mortals 
towards  their  Mother  and  advocate  in  heaven. 
The  Salve  Regina,  as  the  venerable  Ganjsius- 
says,  was  composed,  established,  and  made 
known  by  saints ;  by  its  pleasing  grace,  its 
richness  of  meaning,  its  mysterious  depth,  it 
attracts  the  heart,  provides  food  for  the  mind, 
and  excites  the  faculties  of  the  soul  to  an  in- 
creased devotion  towards  the  Mother  of  God. 
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PART  II. 
CHAPTER  V.— (Continued.) 

WHERE  is  Janet?"  asked  her  father, 
when  he  looked  round  and  saw  they 
were  all  there  except  her. 

Her  mother  glanced  at  the  vacant  chair, 
and  now  remembered  that  she  had  not  seen 
Janet  all  the  morning,  not  even  in  the  oratory 
when  the  other  children  came  in  to  early 
prayers ;  but  she  gave  it  no  thought  at  the 
moment,  supposing  her  little  daughter  had 
been  somewhat  tardy  in  dressing  and  would 
be  there  in  time.  Then  her  mind  having  been 
much  occupied  about  certain  domestic  ar- 
rangements which  she  had  risen  early  to  put 
en  train,  she  did  not  notice  Janet's  absence, 
until  her  attention  was  called  to  it  as  described. 

"She  must  be  feeding  her  bird,"  said  Edna, 
as  she  went  on  filling  the  various  cups ;  but 
when  all  were  helped \  and  she  did  not  appear, 
she  added,  with  an  intonation  that  had  a  little 
fret  in  it,  "  I  do  wonder  what  keeps  Janet  ?  " 

"Yanet  thick,  mimmy,"  said  twin  Lillian, 
busy  with  her  strawberries ;  so  busy  that  a  tiny 


carmined  streak  of  luscious  juice  was  trickling 
from  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  over  her  dim- 
pled chin  on  to  her  checked  table-apron. 

"Sick!  I  did  not  think  of  such  a  thing! 
Run  up,  Alan,  my  lad,  and  bring  me  word 
what  is  the  matter.  Tell  her  I'll  send  Martha 
right  up  with  her  breakfast,  and  come  myself 
in  a  few  minutes,  my  poor  little  woman  !  " 

Alan  came  back  with  the  news  that  she 
had  a  headache  and  felt  sick,  and  would  not 
have  any  breakfast.  "  Her  face  is  awful  red," 
said  the  boy.  If  they  had  only  known  why 
it  was  so  red  ! 

"  Good  gracious !  I  hope  it  is  not  scarlet 
fever!  Jamie,  dear,  please  send  Doctor  le 
Roy  out,  will  you  ?  Alan,  run  and  tell  Martha 
to  take  up  some  hot  water  to  bathe  her  feet 
and  stay  with  her  until  I  come,"  said  Edna,  in 
anxious  tones,  while  she  mentally  reproached 
herself  about  that  "hard  lesson"  which  she 
had  required  Janet  to  have  perfect  to-day, 
and  thought  perhaps  she  had  been  worrying 
herself  into  a  headache  over. 

"  I'll  send  Doctor  le  Roy  out  certainly,  if 
you  think  best,"  said  James  Sinclair,  always 
deliberate  ;  "  but  I  think  she  had  better  have 
some  simple  remedy  at  once  to  cool  her  blood. 
Didn't  Le  Roy  leave  a  mixture  for  such  emer- 
gencies? " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  for  it  may  be  late  before  he 
gets  here,  he  is  kept  so  constantly  going.  He 
told  me  always  to  give  it,  if  there  were  fever- 
ish symptoms,  until  he  could  see  what  was 
the  matter.  It  is  in  a  large  square  bottle,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  closet,  and  on  a 
shelf  by  itself.  A  wineglass  full,  Jamie  " — 
seeing  that  he  was  going  up  to  see  Janet 
"  Take  these  two  big  strawberries  to  her  to 
eat  after  the  medicine,  for  it  is  the  bitterest 
stuff  I  ever  tasted.  Here's  the  wineglass. 
I'll  come  the  moment  the  children  are  through 
with  their  breakfast." 

When  Janet  heard  her  father's  footsteps 
approaching,  her  heart  gave  a  bound  of  terror, 
for  she  was  sure  that  he  would  know  she  was 
only  pretending  to  be  sick,  and  would  scold 
her  and  never  love  her  again,  and  that  they 
would  all  know  it,  and  she  would  be  in  dis- 
grace. She  wished  she  had  not  done  it ;  but 
the  right  spot  had  not  been  touched  yet :  it 
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was  only  human  respect  that  made  her  afraid. 

"  Janet,  my  little  woman,  what  ails  you  ?  " 
she  heard  her  father's  kind  voice  saying,  but 
did  not  see  him,  having  buried  her  face  in  the 
pillow.  "  Look  up,  darling ;  I  want  to  see  you 
and  kiss  you  good-morning !  Ah  !  I  see :  a 
little  hot  and  flushed,  but  I've  brought  some 
medicine  that  will  set  you  all  right." 

"  Medicine  !  Oh  !  please  don't  make  me 
take  it !  "  she  almost  screamed.  Janet  had 
not  at  all  counted  on  this  in  her  anticipation 
of  the  day's  fun. 

"  Oh,  yes  :  you  must  drink  it  right  off,  or 
you  will  be  very  ill,"  said  her  father,  filling 
the  wineglass  with  the  dark,  bitter  draught. 
"  Here's  a  big  ripe  strawberry  to  take  the  taste 
off." 

Janet  clinched  her  teeth  and  sobbed 
through  her  nose. 

"  Come  now,  take  it,  like  a  good  child.  I'm 
going  to  send  Doctor  le  Roy  out  to  see  you ; 
but  if  you  will  swallow  this,  it  will  perhaps 
make  you  so  much  better  that  there'll  be  no 
need  of  pills  and  blisters." 

Accustomed  to  habits  of  obedience,  and 
standing  in  mortal  dread  of  a  blister,  she 
gulped  down  the  draught,  and  the  strawber- 
ries after  it,  and  dropped  back  on  her  pillow, 
utterly  miserable,  and  was  presently  as  sick 
as  if  she  were  on  the  sea,  while  tears  streamed 
from  her  eyes.  Her  father  kissed  off  her  tears, 
smoothed  her  tangled  hair,  and,  telling  her  he 
was  sure  she  would  be  quite  well  by  evening, 
left  her  to  her  own  reflections  in  the  darkened 
room.  She  could  not  even  see  the  outside 
brightness :  it  was  hidden  by  the  closed 
shutters ;  but  she  heard  the  wild  glee  of  the 
birds  in  the  trees  near  by,  and  they  seemed  to 
be  mocking  her.  The  thought  of  her  dolls 
nauseated  her,  and  she  even  wished  that  the 
rainfloods  had  drowned  Bobby  in  his  mother's 
nest;  and  oh!  oh!  how  the  world  seemed 
changed  since  that  bright  glimpse  she  had  of 
it  when  the  sun  was  rising  that  very  morning, 
although  it  appeared  as  if  it  were  a  month 
ago !  She  wished  she  had  not  wakened  up, 
and  that  she  had  not  got  up  when  she  did,  and 
thought  if  she  lived  to  be  as  old  as  "  Nunky  " 
she  would  never  pretend  to  be  sick  again. 
And  oh !  those  awful  qualms  that  came  over 


her,  making  her  feel  as  if  she  were  sinking 
away,  and  as  if  she  had  a  feather  in  her  throat! 
Then  when  the  first  storm  of  her  disagreeable 
astonishment  and  disgust  was  over,  and  the 
nausea  was  somewhat  quieted,  she  wondered 
if  her  Guardian  Angel  was  sorry  for  what  she 
had  done,  and  if  Our  Blessed  I^ady's  face  was 
turned  away  from  her,  and  if  God  was  angry. 
She  did  not  really  feel  that  she  had  done  any- 
thing very  wrong,  for  it  had  hurt  no  one  but 
herself,  and  wasn't  she  paid  up  for  it  already? 
Not  quite,  Janet,  for  the  sickest  part  had  not 
come  yet ;  but  I  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  When  night  came  she 
was  like  a  rag,  she  was  so  weak.  Her  mother 
was  with  her  through  it  all,  and  now  for  very 
limpness  her  head  was  leaning  on  her  moth- 
er's breast,  as  she  rested  in  her  arms.  Dr.  le 
Roy  saw  her  at  noon,  and  pronounced  her 
attack  to  be  indigestion.  She  felt  thankful 
to  hear  him  tell  her  mother  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  see  her  again,  but  to 
send  him  a  line  in  the  morning,  if  there  should 
be  any  change  for  the  worse,  which  he  did 
•not  think  probable.  He  directed  her  to  be 
in  the  open  air,  if  the  weather  continued  fine, 
and  that  her  lessons  should  be  given  up  for 
a  few  days.  But  this  gave  her  no  happiness 
now,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  study  "that 
lesson"  which  she  had  so  much  dreaded, 
until  she  knew  it  perfectly,  and  to  practise  as 
her  mother  wished,  and  not  carelessly  as  she 
had  been  doing.  This  was  the  amende  hono- 
rable she  proposed  to  herself,  but  it  was  not 
penitence  for  her  fault.  She  was  very  tired, 
thinking  it  all  over,  but  she  felt  better  when 
twilight  stole  on,  and  her  mother  opened  the 
shutters,  letting  in  the  dew-freshened,  odorous 
air.  She  drank  some  hot  tea,  and  presently 
fell  asleep,  whispering  her  prayers. 

When  her  mother  came  in  next  morning, 
anxious  to  know  how  she  was  before  she 
went  down- stairs,  she  found  Janet  awake,  and, 
although  she  was  slightly  paler,  the  lips  on 
which  the  tender  good-morning  kiss  fell  were 
cool ;  there  was  no  feverish  heat  in  her  fore- 
head, no  pain  anywhere.  "  Indeed  I  am  very 
well,  mother,  and  will  be  down  presently," 
she  said. 

"  Thank  God  that  you  are,  my  lassie !  I  was 
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afraid  you  were  in  for  a  serious  illness  of  some 
sort.  But  do  not  get  up;  say  your  prayers 
here,  and  presently  I  will  send  you  a  dainty 
little  breakfast." 

"  I  am  well  enough  to  get  up,  mother, — in- 
deed I  am;  do  let  me!"  she  pleaded. 

"Not  yet.  I'll  see  how  it  will  be  by  and- 
by;  until  then  keep  quiet,  and  if  you  are  all 
right  you  can  go  in  and  trim  your  taper,  and 
come  out  and  gather  your  offering  of  flowers 
for  Our  Blessed  Lady."  Then  she  kissed  her 
again  and  left  her. 

On  the  first  of  May  Edna  had  lit  six  tapers, 
in  different  colored  lamps,  on  the  altar  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady :  two  for  her  husband  and  her- 
self, and  one  for  each  of  the  children,  who 
gathered  their  individual  offering  of  flowers 
in  her  honor  every  day.  One  brought  clusters 
of  roses ;  the  twins  brought  lilies  of  the  valley 
and  violets ;  Alan,  a  spray  of  apple- blossoms ; 
the  mother,  a  tall  calla  lily.  Even  their  father, 
when  invited  in  to  see  all  the  beauty  of  light 
and  flowers  surrounding  her  whom  they  hon- 
ored, would  not  be  left  out,  but  had  brought  in 
some  crimson  carnations, — some  that  he  had 
been  watching  with  jealous  eyes,  and  would 
not  allow  to  be  cut, — and  arranged  them  him- 
self in  the  same  vase  with  Edna's  lily,  giving 
added  beauty  to  the  floral  group,  and  new 
happiness  to  his  loved  ones.    In  the  evening, 
their  mother  having  trained  them,  they  all 
sang  the  Litany  of  Loreto,  she  playing  the 
accompaniment  on  a  small  sweet-toned  mel- 
odeon  recently  purchased  for  the  oratory,  each 
voice  ringing  clear,  and  as  if  full  of  joy.    Poor 
Janet,  up  there  in  bed,  thought  of  all  this,  and 
of  her  sin,  and  her  heart  cried  out:   "How 
could  I — oh,  how  could  I  do  it!  Our  Blessed 
Mother,  I  know,  is  angry  with  me  !  I'm  afraid 
to  trim  my  taper  or  bring  her  flowers,  I  have 
been  so  wicked!"   and  she  burst  into  tears. 
Afraid  that  crying  would  make  her  face  red, 
and  they  would  say  she  had  fever  and  make 
her  take  another  dose  of  that  horrid  medicine, 
she  got  up  and  bathed  her  eyes,  her  forehead, 
her  cheeks,  until  they  felt  cool  and  the  last 
vestige  of  redness  disappeared.    She  brushed 
back  her  frowzed  hair,  and  knelt  down  to  say 
her  prayers.     By  the  time  she  finished  and 
had  gone  back  to  bed,  her  father  came  up  to 


kiss  her  good-bye  before  going  away,  and  his 
delight  on  finding  her  so  well,  his  affectionate 
caresses  and  cheerful  words  went  far  to  com- 
fort her.  Her  breakfast  contributed  still  more 
to  disperse  the  cloud  that  overshadowed  her, 
and  she  thought  she  had  not  done  anything 
so  dreadful,  after  all;  it  had  hurt  nobody  ex- 
cept herself,  and,  wrong  or  not,  she  would 
never,  never  do  the  like  again,  and  felt  very 
glad  that  she  had  not  been  found  out. 

One  evening  James  Sinclair  and  his  wife 
sat  on  the  veranda,  talking,  and  watching  the 
children,  who  were  out  under  the  trees,  at  play. 
The  sun  was  nearly  down,  and  the  last  bright 
beams  scintillated  through  the  leaves,  casting 
an  arabesque  of  gold  over  the  velvety  green 
of  the  sloping  lawn.  There  came  a  pause  in 
the  conversation, — Jamie  smoking  his  cigar 
in  great  content,  Edna  looking  towards  the 
group  under  the  trees  with  a  thoughtful,  anx- 
ious expression  in  her  face.  "  I  do  not  know 
what  has  come  over  Janet,"  she  said  presently; 
"something  has  gone  out  of  the  child's  life, 
or  come  into  it,  that  is  not  good  to  be  there." 

"Are  you  sure  she's  well?"  he  asked. 

"She  is  perfectly  well,  but  she  troubles  me. 
Sometimes  she  is  like  her  old  self,  then  she  has 
a  spell  of  moodiness.  I  cannot  win  her  to  tell 
me  why.  When  I  ask  her  what  is  the  matter, 
with  my  arm  around  her,  and  in  the  most  lov- 
ing tones,  she  says, "  Nothing,"  and  that  is  all. 
It  has  been  so  ever  since  Donald's  children 
were  here.  I'm  afraid  their  foolish  speeches 
about  Catholics  left  an  impression  that  has 
done  her  mischief.  Why,  Jamie,  she  has  a  per- 
fectly morbid  dread  of  going  to  confession  ! " 

"Oh,  well,  she's  very  young.  I  wouldn't 
be  uneasy.  Uncle  Nicol  says  that  'girl  creat- 
ures are  full  of  whimsies,'  don't  you  know?  I 
don't  think  she  liked  her  cousins  well  enough 
to  have  been  influenced  by  them.  Alan  has 
told  me  how  she  used  to  flare  up  at  them 
whenever  they  said  anything  disrespectful  of 
her  religion.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  she'd 
grow  up  with  a  moody  temper.  A  little  whole- 
some neglect*  is  good  for  young  folk,  you 
know.  As  to  her  not  liking  to  go  to  con- 
fession, tell  me  now  frankly,  do  you  think  it  is 
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the  most  pleasant  thing  in  the  world  to  do  ?  " 

"No:  from  the  human  standpoint  it  is  not; 
but,  Jamie,  it  is  the  only  way,  narrow  and 
painful  to  our  nature  though  it  be,  appointed 
by  the  divine  Founder  of  our  Faith  by  which 
we  can,  with  the  right  dispositions,  obtain  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins.  When  I  remember 
that  the  silence  of  the  confessional  is  invio- 
lable, and  that  the  priest  who  sits  there  is 
clothed  with  a  divinely  delegated  power,  and 
that  what  he  forgives  on  earth  is  forgiven  in 
heaven,  the  humiliation  sinks  out  of  sight  be- 
fore the  immensity  of  the  boon  I  am  to  receive. 
I  forget  the  man,  and  speak  as  if  to  God,  who 
pities  my  weakness,  and  by  the  man's  voice 
bids  me  not  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  con- 
fess my  sins." 

"  Your  faith  is  strong,  Edna." 

"Yes,  thanks  be  to  God,  stronger  than  life 
or  death!  Neither  principalities  nor  powers 
would  have  strength  enough  to  shake  it.  In 
this  I  am  not  singular,  for  all  Catholics  have 
the  same  firm,  undying,  unshaken  faith,"  she 
answered,  looking  away  into  the  far-off  sky. 

"  Edna,"  he  said,  after  several  minutes' 
silence,  "  to  morrow  is  one  of  the  great  Feasts 
of  your  Church,  is  it  not?  " 

"  Yes :  and  that  reminds  me  I  shall  want  to 
get  in  early  with  the  children,  in  time  to  go 
to  confession  before  the  nine-o'clock  Mass. 
I  should  not  like  to  miss  Holy  Communion," 
she  answered. 

14 1  understand.  I  have  something  to  tell 
you  which  I  know  will  make  you  happy,"  he 
said. 

Edna  listened.  There  was  a  brightness  in 
her  eyes,  a  glow  upon  her  cheeks,  as  if  some 
long- cherished,  unexpressed  hope  were  on 
the  eve  of  fulfilment. 

44  I  said  nothing  to  you  before,  for  you  know 
what  a  slow  fellow  I  am  in  reaching  conclu- 
sions. I  wanted  to  be  quite  decided  as  to  my 
course  before  I  spoke  to  you,  wishing  to  spare 
your  dear  heart  all  uncertainty.  Now  I  am 
free  to  speak,  for  all  is  settled.  I  have  been 
visiting  Father  Fulton  for  some  months  past, 
receiving  instruction  and  reading  such  books 
explanatory  of  the  Catholic  Faith  as  he  sug- 
gested, and  the  end  of  it  is  I  am  a  Catholic. 
It  has  been  a  long  struggle,  but  I  could  no 


longer  resist  the  truth.  To-morrow  I  am  to 
receive  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  with 
you." 

"  Oh,  Jamie !  Jamie  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
while  joy  irradiated  her  face  and  happy  tears 
streamed  from  her  eyes.  4<  There  is  nothing 
now  left  on  earth  for  me  to  wish  for." 

It  was  a  supreme  moment  for  both ;  silence 
could  best  express  emotions  which  were  so 
deep,  so  sacred. 

44 1  must  take  my  joy  to  Our  Blessed  Lady, 
and  ask  her  to  thank  our  dear  Lord  for  this 
great  blessing.  Will  you  come  with  me  ?  " 
said  Edna,  rising,  and  holding  out  her  hand. 

4<  It  is  well  that  you,  by  whose  example  this 
has  been  brought  about,  should  lead  me  to 
her,"  he  said,  with  a  grave,  sweet  smile,  as, 
clasping  her  hand,  they  went  away  to  the 
oratory. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


One  Prayer! 


BY    SARAH    TRAINER    SMITH. 


NE   prayer — one  murmur  from  a  burdened 

heart,— 

One  thought  sent  Heavenward  as  arrow  swift, — 
One  loving  whisper  from  the  world  apart, — 

One  word  dropped  softly  as  the  rose-leaves  drift : 
A  long  night's  vigil,  where  the  altar  lamps 
Burn  clearly,  haloed  by  the  earthly  damps. 

Behold,  it  fails  not !    Where  each  angel  choir 
Hymns  its  glad  homage  round  the  risen  Lord, 

In  their  bright  midst  He  waits,  His  Heart  on  fire 
With  love  and  longing,  jealous  of  a  word  ; 

Tender  and  faithful,  swift,  oh,  swift  to  read 

The  turning  toward  Him  of  a  soul  in  need  ! 

One  prayer  !     But  one  !    And  when  the  trump  of 
doom 

Peals  round  the  world  its  awful  harmony, 
Soft,  through  the  fa'ling  of  that  deepest  gloom, 

That  terror  which  shall  compass  land  and  sea, — 
Lo,  with  glad  hearts,  but  trembling,  we  may  hear 
That  prayer  amid  those  echoes,  sweet  and  clear ! 
— •  »  » — 

A  FATHKR  would  disinherit  his  son,  a  friend 
would  put  away  from  him  the  friend  of  his 
bosom,  if  his  love  were  requited  as  we  requite 
the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father. — Faber. 
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A  Heroine  of  Charity. 


BY   KATHLEEN   O  MEAKA. 


(CONTINUED.) 

T  OUISE  made  a  retreat  of  six  days  on 
.L/  coming  to  La  Chapelle,  and  she  derived 
such  comfort  and  strength  from  it  that  she 
resolved  to  enable  others  to  enjoy  the  same 
benefit.  For  this  purpose  she  set  apart  two 
rooms,  which  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
any  of  the  Dames  de  Charite  who  wished  to 
come  there  at  any  time  for  a  week's  rest  and 
meditation.  Several  hastened  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  and  be  instructed 
in  spiritual  things  by  the  pupil  of  so  holy  a 
master,  and  whose  characteristic  advice  to 
them  was  "to  live  in  all  simplicity  and  inno- 
cent familiarity  with  Our  Lord." 

Quietly  as  the  community  had  hitherto 
gone  to  work,  and  closely  as  both  they  and 
Saint  Vincent  drew  round  them  the  veil  of 
humility  and  obscurity,  the  praise  and  .gaze 
of  the  world  followed  them  wheresoever  they 
went, and  proclaimed  their  works  before  men. 
They  were  wanted  everywhere,  in  homes  and 
hospitals  and  prisons ;  and  wherever  they 
were  wanted  they  went.  They  had  not  been 
two  months  settled  at  La  Chapelle  when  they 
were  sent  for  to  nurse  the  soldiers  wounded 
in  the  sudden  invasion  of  the  Spanish  army 
under  John  of  Worth.  Anne  of  Austria  vis 
ited  Louise  and  her  Sisters,  and  showed  them 
great  honor.  Court  ladies,  encouraged  by  the 
Queen's  example,  became  munificent  patron- 
esses of  the  Charities.  One  of  them,  the 
Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  a  noble  type  of  the 
Christian  in  the  world,  being  in  failing  health, 
entreated  Saint  Vincent  to  let  her  have  two 
Filles  de  Charite  to  wait  upon  her  person- 
ally. Saint  Vincent,  though  reluctant  to  make 
the  precedent,  consented  out  of  gratitude  for 
the  Duchess's  benefactions,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  her  great  piety,  to  let  her  have  one ; 
but  when  he  desired  Sceur  Marie  Denyse 
to  go  to  her/ she  replied:  "I  left  my  father 
and  mother  to  serve  the  poor  for  the  love 
of  God,  and  I  will  not  leave  them  to  go  and 
serve  a  great  lady."  Saint  Vincent,  delighted 


with  the  spirit  that  dictated  the  refusal,  sent 
for  Sceur  Barbe,  a  soul  of  marvellous  humil- 
ity, who  signed  herself"  Barbe  1'orgueilleuse," 
believing  herself  to  be  a  very  demon  of  pride. 
Barbe  burst  into  tears,  and  declared  she 
should  not  know  how  to  ferve  a  duchess,  but 
yielded  at  last  to  St  Vincent's  gentle  entrea- 
ties, and  went  to  the  great  lady's  house.  But 
when  she  saw  the  splendor  of  the  place,  with 
its  marbles  and  pictures  and  gilded  ceilings 
and  silken  hangings,  she  was  seized  with 
terror, and  ran  away,  back  to  St.  Vincent,  and, 
falling  at  his  feet,  implored  him  to  let  her 
stay  with  the  poor.  We  can  well  imagine 
how  it  gladdened  the  Saint's  heart  to  see  his 
children  so  true  to  the  spirit  of  their  vocation. 
He  writes  to  Mile.  Legras,  quite  elated:  "Are 
you  not  enchanted  to  see  the  spirit  of  God  so 
strong  in  these  two  poor  girls,  and  inspiring 
them  with  such  contempt  for  the  world  and 
its  grandeurs?  You  can't  think  what  courage 
this  has  given  me  for  the  Charity!" 

Sceur  Barbe  had  her  heart's  desire  for  the 
moment.  She  was  let  off  serving  the  Duchess, 
and  sent  back  to  the  slums  and  the  hospital, 
and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  a^ost  of 
honor  in  a  village  outside  Paris,  where  a  ter- 
rible epidemic,  resembling  the  plague,  had 
broken  out,  and  where  her  medical  skill, — 
highly  valued  in  those  days,  when  the  bar- 
ber's lancet  was  still  the  universal  remedy, — 
made  her  self-devotion  doubly  serviceable. 

Wonderful  was  the  change  which  within 
twelve  years  had  now  been  wrought  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  St.  Vincent  and  Mile.  Legras 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor  all  over  the  king- 
dom. They  were  no  longer  left  "to  rot  before 
they  were  put  into  their  coffin,"  to  borrow 
the  expression  of  a  chronicler  of  the  times, 
but  were  nursed  back  to  health,  or  at  least 
furnished  with  such  merciful  alleviations  as 
robbed  of  their  worst  horrors  the  infirmities 
and  diseases  that  afflicted  them.  This  was 
much  for  .the  son  of  a  peasant,  aided  by  one 
lone  widow  woman,  to  have  done,  and  yet  they 
were  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  they 
were  destined  to  accomplish. 

The  excess  of  criminal  pauperism  in  the 
seventeenth  century  had  engendered  no  more 
horrible  result  than  the  destruction  of  new- 
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born  infants  and  little  children, — a  crime 
which  prevailed  in  those  days  to  an  extent 
that  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  proved 
past  denial  by  the  statistics  of  the  period. 
These  official  reports  show  that  from  three 
to  four  hundred  babies  were  thrown  out  into 
the  streets  of  Paris  every  year,  either  to  die 
of  cold  and  hunger  or  to  take  their  chance  of 
being  picked  up  by  the  police  and  taken  to 
La  Couche.  La  Couche  seems  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  authorized  refuge,  where  the  poor 
little  outcasts  were  taken  in  when  any  one 
took  the  trouble  to  carry  them  there.  Here 
a  still  more  miserable  lot  awaited  them  than 
that  from  which  they  were  thus  rescued  by 
chance.  In  the  streets  they  had  but  to  die  and 
go  to  heaven.  At  La  Couche  their  wretched 
little  lives  were  preserved  long  enough  to 
endure  accumulated  sufferings  of  every  de- 
scription ;  and  if  they  survived  these  first 
miseries  of  infancy,  it  was  at  the  risk  of  far 
worse  future  evils  to  soul  and  body.  Happily, 
the  great  majority  of  them  died  off  quickly. 
The  woman  who  had  the  sole  management  of 
the  house  could  not,  even  had  she  been  so 
inclined,  have  given  proper  care  to  the  mul- 
titude of  babies  that  kept  pouring  in  upon 
her;  there  were  no  nurses  to  give  them  their 
natural  nourishment,  and  when  their  cries  for 
sustenance  became  too  tiresome,  the  woman 
quieted  them  with  a  drug,  and  sent  them  off 
to  heaven  in  their  sleep.  The  more  robust, 
who  made  a  fight  for  it,  and  determined  to 
live,  were  disposed  of  in  various  ways.  Some 
were  sold  for  tenpence  apiece  to  beggars,  who 
used  them  as  a  means  of  exciting  charity, 
and  so  getting  alms ;  others  were  bought  by 
families  who  wanted  an  heir ;  and  there  was 
a  belief  current  at  the  time,  and  supported  by 
much  contemporary  evidence,  that  numbers 
of  these  little  forsaken  creatures  were  sold 
to  necromancers,  who  used  their  blood  in  the 
practices  of  the  black  art. 

This  emporium  of  cruelty  and  crime  had 
been  carrying  on  its  hideous  trade,  not  alone 
with  impunity,  but  under  the  ostensible  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  when  God  sent  St.  Vincent 
to  denounce  its  abominations  and  rescue  the 
little  children.  He  was  returning  late  one 
winter's  evening  to  St.  Lazare,  when  he  was 


arrested  by  yells  of  infantile  distress  proceed- 
ing from  a  doorway.  He  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  found  a  beggar  in  the  act  of  break- 
ing the  limbs  of  a  baby  of  some  months  old. 
"Monster!"  cried  the  dear  old  Saint,  "I 
mistook  you  for  a  human  being!"  and  he 
snatched  the  baby  from  the  beggar,  and  car- 
ried it  in  his  arms  through  the  streets,  relat- 
ing to  the  passers-by,  with  ttars  in  his  eyes, 
the  barbarous  torture  that  the  poor  little  wail- 
ing thing  had  been  subjected  to.  The  people 
listened,  and  walked  on  with  him,  fired  with 
his  compassion  and  his  holy  anger.  By  the 
time  they  reached  La  Couche  a  large  crowd 
had  gathered.  St.  Vincent  entered  the  house, 
never  dreaming  of  the  sort  of  plaoe  it  was. 
One  glance  showed  him  enough  to  make  his 
heart  sink,  and  his  soul  recoil  with  horror. 
There  was  nothing  for  it,  however,  but  to 
hand  over  the  baby  from  his  cherishing  arms 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  matron.  It  was 
too  late  that  night  to  do  anything,  but  next 
morning  he  hurried  off  to  Mile.  Legras,  and 
begged  her  to  go  at  once  to  La  Couche,  and 
examine  more  closely  the  establishment  of 
which  last  night's  glimpse  had  given  him  but 
too  true  an  impression.  The  spectacle  that  re- 
vealed itself  to  Louise  made  her  stand  aghast 
with  loathing  and  dismay.  "  The  fate  of  the 
innocents  massacred  by  Herod  was  infinitely 
more  merciful  than  that  of  those  confided  to 
La  Couche ! "  was  her  report.  And  it  was 
decided  at  once  that  immediate  measures 
must  be  taken  to  remedy  the  condition  of  the 
castaways.  St.  Vincent  was  for  carrying  the 
lot  off  bodily,  straightway;  but  this  being 
practicably  impossible,  they  determined  to 
begin  by  taking  away  twelve.  St  Vincent 
wept  bitterly  as,  after  invoking  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  cast  lots  for  the  ones  who  were  to 
be  rescued.  Some  charitable  friends  came  to 
their  assistance.  The  lady  visitors  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  gave  money  to  supply  the  immediate 
wants,  a  house  and  nurses  to  receive  the  in- 
fants. A  pious  widow,  named  Mile.  Pelletier, 
undertook  the  management  of  the  house,  and 
Louise  went  herself  to  reside  there  for  a  few 
weeks  in  order  to  set  the  thing  going,  to  regu- 
late the  expenses,  and  draw  up  necessary  rules 
for  the  nurses.  Once  the  work  was  started, 
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and  the  charity  of  the  public  enlisted,  money 
poured  in,  and  week  after  week  St.  Vincent 
went  to  La  Couche  and  drew  lots  for  new 
babies.  His  dear  heart  could  not  rest  under 
the  thought  of  what  they  were  suffering  in 
that  foul  and  cruel  abode.  But,  indeed,  he 
knew  no  peace  ever  since  that  evening  when 
he  found  the  little  baby  in  the  doorway.  He 
was  perpetually  prowling  about  after  dark  in 
the  most  disreputable  quarters,  on  the  look- 
out for  other  victims,  his  ears  strained  for  the 
sound  of  their  piteous  cries.  When  he  was 
late  coming  home  to  St.  Lazare,  the  Fathers 
would  say :  "  He  is  looking  for  babies ! "  And 
sure  enough  he  was.  Many  a  time  he  came 
home  with  the  two  huge  pockets  of  his 
shabby  old  soutane  filled  each  with  a  baby. 
It  was  always  at  night  that  he  found  them. 
The  thieves  and  criminal  paupers  had  the 
streets  to  themselves  after  dark,  and  he  was 
a  rash  man  who  ventured  out  alone  in  their 
midst;  but  St.  Vincent  was  safe ;  the  kind, 
worn  face,  with  the  eager,  glancing  eyes,  was 
familiar  to  them  all,  and  no  one  ever  dreamed 
of  molesting  him.  Once,  however,  on  a 
very  dark  night,  he  was  seized  and  roughly 
handled  by  some  good-for-nothing  fellows ; 
but  when  he  told  them  he  was  "  only  Monsieur 
Vincent,"  they  fell  on  their  knees  and  begged 
his  pardon,  and  asked  his  blessing. 

This  new  work  of  the  Foundling  Refuge 
was  to  Mile.  Legras  a  tremendous  addition 
of  fatigue  and  responsibility.  Well  might  St. 
Vincent  exclaim  :  "  Here  is  business  for  you, 
in  all  these  little  ones  to  look  after  and  keep 
accounts  for!"  So  long  as  the  money  came 
in,  she  was  willing  enough  to  keep  account  of 
it ;  the  worst  trouble  arose  when  the  money 
began  to  fall  short;  for  the  number  of  the 
babies  went  on  steadily  increasing.  As  it  so 
often  happens  in  undertakings  of  the  kind, 
the  first  impulse  of  enthusiasm  which  had 
floated  the  work  stopped  short;  gifts  and  alms 
grew  less  abundant,  and  by  degrees  almost 
ceased  altogether,  and  Mile.  Legras  was  sorely 
perplexed  how  to  support  the  burden  she  had 
laid  upon  herself.  Accommodation  had  run 
short  in  the  house  that  had  been  hired,  and 
instead  of  taking  a  larger  one,  and  so  keeping 
the  foundlings  under  her  own  watchful  eye, 


she  was  thankful  to  distribute  them  all  over 
the  country  to  respectable  women  who,  for  a 
small  retribution,  were  willing  to  take  charge 
of  them. 

While  thus  devoting  herself  to  the  children 
of  others,  Louise  was  not  neglecting  or  over- 
looking her  own  child.  .Acting  under  the 
advice  of  St.  Vincent,  she  had  withdrawn  him 
from  the  Seminary,  and  placed  him  for  a 
time  under  the  care  of  M.  Bourdoise.  From 
here  he  went  to  the  Jesuits,  where  he  seems 
to  have  given  tolerable  satisfaction,  and  to 
have  again  raised  hopes  of  a  vocation  for  the 
priesthood.  But  two  months  saw  the  end  of 
this  passing  phase,  and  Michel  grew  weary 
of  theology,  and  impatient  to  leave  Paris. 
Louise  \vas  terrified  at  the  mere  thought  of 
his  going  away  from  under  her  eye  and  St. 
Vincent's.  "  Let  him  go,"  said  the  wise  old 
Saint,' in  answer  to  her  cry  of  alarm.  "If  all 
those  who  have  to  go  away  from  their  parents' 
eye  were  in  danger  of  being  lost,  where  should 
I  be?"  he  asks,  treating  her  terrors  with  play- 
ful irony;  and  he  sent  "little  Michel,"  as  he 
persisted  in  calling  the  tall,  grown  lad,  away 
with  some  missionaries  to  a  friend  whom  he 
wrote  to,  praying  him  to  receive  tfie  boy, 
and  "occupy  him  in  some  way,  so  that  idle- 
ness, the  mother  of  all  the  vices,  should  not 
bring  him  into  mischief." 

This  continued  fickleness  of  purpose  made 
his  mother  very  unhappy,  and  when  at  last 
the  boy  definitely  renounced  all  idea  of  the 
priesthood,  she  accused  herself  and  her  own 
unworthiness  of  being  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
appointment, and  saw  in  it  a  judgment  of  God 
upon  her  for  her  sins.  "  Never  did  I  see  such 
a  woman  as  you  !  "  says  St.  Vincent,  com- 
bating as  usual  this  exaggerated  mistrust  of 
herself;  "you  ought  to  remember  that  the 
faults  of  children  are  not  imputed  to  parents 
when  these  latter  have  had  them  instructed, 
and  given  them  good  example,  as  you  have 
done,  God  be  praised ! "  He  quotes  examples 
from  Scripture  and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  to 
reassure  her,  but  Louise  continued  hard  to 
console.  "  In  God's  name,"  implores  Saint 
Vincent,  "leave  your  child  to  the  care  of  his 
Heavenly  Father,  who  loves  him  better  than 
you  do." 
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As  Michel's  destiny  lies  outside  that  por- 
tion of  his  mother's  life  which  chiefly  interests 
us,  we  may  as  well  mention  here  that  after 
being  for  some  years  more  a  thorn  in  her 
heart  and  a  constant  source  of  anxiety,  he 
married  a  charming  young  wife,  "  chosen  for 
him  by  God  Himself,"  says  Louise,  in  her 
deep  joy  and  thankfulness  ;  and  after  this  he 
settled  down  satisfactorily,  and  became  in  due 
course  the  father  of  a  little  girl,  who  was  the 
delight  of  her  grandmother,  and  a  source  of 
great  interest  to  the  whole  family  of  the  Filles 
de  Charite. 

In  the  year  1639,  Mile.  Legras  lost  her  dear 
friend  and  valiant  fellow- laborer,  Mme.  Gous- 
sault.  The  last  words  of  this  noble  woman 
were  a  prayer  to  Louise  on  behalf  of  the  sick 
poor  of  Angers,  where  the  hospital  was  in 
grievous  need  of  reform.  She  entreated  her 
to  go  and  help  them  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
grave  closed  over  her  than  Louise  set  out  for 
Angers,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  request  that  she 
looked  upon  as  a  dying  legacy  from  her  friend. 
The  fame  of  Mile.  Legras's  holiness  had  now 
spread  far  and  wide ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  she  was  approaching  Angers,  two 
of  the  chief  notabilities  of  the  place  went  out 
to  meet  her,  and,  without  allowing  her  to  pay 
her  first  customary  visit  to  the  church  and 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  they  insisted  on  carrying  her 
off"  to  a  supper  prepared  in  her  honor,  and  to 
which  the  most  important  personages  of  the 
town  were  invited  to  meet  her.  This  was  bad 
enough,  but  on  her  way  through  the  streets 
she  was  the  object  of  a  veritable  ovation,  of 
which  she  complained  angrily  to  St.  Vincent 
in  a  letter  next  day.  "  They  treated  me  as  if  I 
were  a  great  person,"  she  exclaims,  aggrieved 
and  indignant;  and  St.  Vincent  seems  to  have 
been  more  amused  than  sympathetic  on  the 
occasion,  for  he  urges  her  "  to  bear  the  an- 
noyance with  becoming  patience." 

This  ordeal  was  followed  next  by  visits  so 
early  and  so  numerous  from  the  dignitaries 
and  their  wives  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
Louise  at  last  escaped  to  the  hospital.  She 
found  it  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  discomfort 
which  fully  justified  the  prayer  of  her  .dying 
friend  to  "  go  and  do  something  for  the  poor 
sick  there."  The  work  of  reform,  always  an 


arduous  one,  was  made  less  difficult  by  the 
entire  confidence  Mile.  Legras  herself  in- 
spired, and  the  extraordinary  good  will  of  the 
inhabitants,  high  and  low.  There  was  more 
to  be  done,  however,  she  quickly  discovered, 
than  the  reorganization  of  the  hospital.  The 
spiritual  wants  of  the  poor  were  quite  unpro- 
vided for,  and  the  most  deplorable  ignorance 
of  Christian  doctrine  prevailed  amongst  them. 
Mile.  Legras  opened  a  class  of  Catechism, 
and  went  about  inviting  the  poor  to  send 
their  children  to  be  instructed.  They  re- 
sponded with  the  greatest  alacrity  to  the  in- 
vitation, and  not  only  sent  their  children,  but 
came  themselves,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week 
the  success  of  the  class  was  so  remarkable 
that  educated  people  crowded  in  to  hear  the 
instructions.  Amongst  them  were  several 
priests,  one  of  whom  declared  to  Louise  that 
he  would  consider  himself  happy  if  he  might 
but  end  his  days  in  serving  her,  with  no  other 
reward  than  to  hear  the  words  of  wisdom  that 
fell  from  her  lips.  "  If  you  stayed  here  a 
year,  you  would  convert  the  whole  town !  " 
exclaimed  an  old  woman  to  her  one  day, 
coming  out  from  the  Catechism  class. 

No  wonder  Mile.  Legras  took  fright  at  all 
this.  "  Father,"  she  writes  to  Saint  Vincent, 
"  pray  God  to  bring  down  my  pride  by  any 
means  He  pleases !  I  am  ready  to  lose  all 
and  leave  all  to  obtain  humility,  which  is 
better  than  every  other  good  and  consola- 
tion." 

No  one  else  who  knew  her  was  alarmed 
for  her  humility.  She  was  so  simple  and 
natural  that  a  movement  of  vanity  seemed  as 
foreign  to  her  as  to  a  little  child.  In  con- 
versing with  the  poor,  her  manner  was  that 
of  an  equal  who  knew  no  more  about  things 
than  they  did,  but  who  was  trying  with  them 
to  learn  what  was  right  and  good.  When  the 
authorities  were  claiming  every  moment  of 
her  time  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  hospital, 
she  would  stay  talking  to  the  poor,  listening 
to  their  tiresome,  long-winded  complaints 
with  every  appearance  of  the  deepest  interest 
and  as  if  her  time  were  wholly  at  their  dis- 
posal. One  poor  old  woman  whom  she  went 
to  see  begged  of  her  to  play  a  game  of  back- 
gammon with  her,  and  Mile.  Legras  at  once 
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consented,  and  sat  down  and  rattled  away  with 
the  dice-box  for  a  whole  hour,  as  if  she,  too, 
were  glad  to  have  something  to  kill  the  time. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED  ) 


The  Conversion  of  the  Iberians. 


A    WHOLE    NATION    CONVERTED     BY    A    CHRISTIAN 
SLAVE. 


THE  conversion  of  the  Iberians,  a  people 
dwelling  near  the  Euxine  Sea,  is  something 
truly  remarkable.  A  Christian  woman,  who 
was  a  captive  amongst  them,  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  herself  by  the  purity  of 
her  life,  her  modesty,  fidelity,  and  assiduity 
in  prayer,  in  which  she  sometimes  passed 
whole  nights.  The  barbarians,  filled  with 
wonder,  asked  her  why  she  lived  thus.  She 
simply  answered  that  by  this  means  she 
served  Christ  her  God.  The  name  of  Christ 
was  altogether  new  to  them  ;  but  the  perse- 
verance of  the  poor  slave  excited  more  and 
more  the  admiration,  as  well  as  the  curiosity 
of  the  women,  and  they  wished  to  find  out 
whether  her  great  zeal  for  her  religion  was 
of  any  practical  utility. 

One  of  them,  having  in  vain  tried  every- 
where for  some  remedy  for  a  sick  child,  came 
at  last  to  the  Christian  captive.  The  latter 
declared  that  she  knew  of  no  human  remedy, 
but  that  the  God  whom  she  adored  could 
heal  the  worst  maladies.  She  therefore  took 
the  child,  laid  him  down  on  the  sackcloth  on 
which  she  slept,  prayed  over  him  for  some 
time,  and  then  restored  him  to  his  mother  in 
perfect  health. 

The  news  of  this  miracle  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  country,  and  finally  reached 
the  ears  of  the  queen,  who  was  suffering  such 
intense  pain  as  to  be  reduced  almost  to  de- 
spair. She  requested  that  the  slave  be  brought 
to  her,  but  the  latter,  fearing  it  might  be  unbe- 
coming in  her  to  go,  and  a  sin  of  pride,  refused. 
Thereupon  the  queen  had  herself  carried  to 
the  little  hut  in  which  the  captive  lived.  The 
Christian  slave  caused  her  also  to  lie  down 
on  the  sackcloth,  and,  after  invoking  the 
adorable  Name  of  Jesus,  she  was  completely 


cured.  The  poor  woman  then  taught  her  that 
it  was  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  Himself 
true  God,  who  had  cured  her,  exhorting  her 
to  call  on  Him,  and  telling  her  that  it  is  He 
who  gives  power  to  kings  and  life  to  all  men. 

The  queen  returned  to  her  palace  full  of 
joy.  The  king,  on  hearing  how  she  had  re- 
covered her  health,  commanded  that  rich 
presents  should  be  brought  to  the  slave.  But 
the  queen  said  to  him:  "She  wants  neither 
gold  nor  silver;  the  only  reward  that  we  can 
bestow  upon  her  is  to  adore  Jesus  Christ,  the 
God  whom  she  serves  and  who  cured  me." 
The  king  put  off  the  matter  for  the  time,  and 
neglected  to  learn  more  about  the  Christian 
religion,  although  the  queen  often  urged  him. 
One  day,  however,  as  he  was  hunting  in  the 
forest,  it  became  all  of  a  sudden  so  dark  that 
the  company  were  separated  in  all  directions, 
and  the  king  found  himself  entirely  alone. 
He  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor  in  what  di- 
rection to  turn.  After  trying  in  vain  to  grope 
his  way  out  of  the  forest,  and  shouting  re- 
peatedly in  the  hopes  of  being  heard  by  some 
of  his  followers,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the 
thought  came  to  his  mind  that  if  Christ,  of 
whom  the  captive  had  spoken  to  his  wife, 
would  deliver  him  from  his  danger,  he  would 
leave  all  his  other  gods  and  adore  Him  alone. 
No  sooner  had  he  formed  this  resolution, 
even  though  he  did  not  speak  a  single  word, 
than  the  light  returned,  and  he  easily  made 
his  way  back  to  the  city.  Without  delay  he 
told  the  queen  what  had  happened.  The 
Christian  slave  was  then  sent  for,  to  whom 
the  king  declared  that  in  future  he  would 
adore  no  other  God  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  he 
inquired  how  he  should  serve  Him.  She  in- 
structed him  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  told 
him  that  he  ought  to  erect  a  church,  and  de- 
scribed the  form  in  which  it  was  to  be  built. 

The  king,  having  called  his  court  together, 
told  them  what  had  happened  to  himself  and 
to  the  queen,  and  instructed  them  in  all  that 
he  had  learned  about  the  Christian  relig- 
ion; the  queen  in  like  manner  instructed  the 
women.  All  the  people  hastened  with  com- 
mon consent  to  help  in  the  erection  of  the 
church.  The  walls  being  finished,  it  was  time 
to  put  up  the  columns:  the  first  and  the  sec- 
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ond  were  easily  got  into  the  place;  but  when 
they  came  to  the  third,  after  lifting  it  part  of 
the  way,  they  could  move  it  no  farther,  no 
matter  what  number  of  men  and  of  oxen  were 
employed.  The  attempt  was  made  over  and 
over  again,  but  unsuccessfully;  they  knew 
not  what  to  do,  and  the  king  felt  discouraged. 

All  the  people  having  retired  at  night,  the 
Christian  slave  remained  alone  in  the  build- 
ing to  pray.  The  king,  still  feeling  uneasy, 
came  quite  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  courtiers.  To  his  astonishment,  he 
beheld  the  column  standing  straight  up  over 
its  base,  raised  some  distance  above  it,  and 
suspended  in  the  air  without  any  visible  sup- 
port. All  present  broke  forth  in  praises  of 
God,  confessing  that  the  religion  of  the  captive 
was  the  true  religion,  whereupon  the  column 
sank  down  slowly  to  the  place  intended  for  it. 
The  work  of  setting  up  the  other  columns  was 
so  easy  that  it  was  finished  on  the  same  day. 

The  church  being  finished,  and  the  people 
desiring  ardently  to  be  instructed  more  fully 
in  the  faith,  an  embassy,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  nation,  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  by  the  advice  of  the  slave.  The  whole 
matter  was  laid  before  him,  and  he  was  re- 
quested to  send  some  Bishops  who  should 
carry  on  the  work  of  God.  The  great  Em- 
peror willingly  granted  this  petition,  and  felt 
more  joy  at  the  conversion  of  this' nation  than 
he  would  have  felt  at  subduing  it. 


An   Ex-Voto   to  Our   Lady  of  Victories. 


ON  Sunday,  February  the  loth  of  this  year, 
a  cavalry  officer,  wearing  on  his  breast  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  accompa- 
nied by  his  wife,  presented  himself  at  the 
sacristy  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Vic- 
tories, Paris.  They  wished  to  speak  to  the 
priest  who  had  just  celebrated  Mass. 

"  Father,"  said  the  officer, "  we  desire  to  offer 
a  present  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Will  you 
take  charge  of  it?" 

"Most  cheerfully,"  answered  the  priest. 
"What  is  it?" 

"I  have  made  a  vow."  In  saying  these 
words,  the  officer  removed  his  cross  and  placed 


it  in  the  hands  of  the  priest.  He  was  about 
to  retire,  when  the  priest  stopped  him,  asking 
him  whether  or  not  he  had  any  objection  to 
tell  the  reason  of  this  testimony  of  gratitude. 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  answered  the  officer, 
promptly.  "  I  and  my  wife  are  anxious  to 
proclaim  it.  The  Blessed  Virgin  has  just 
saved  our  child  from  almost  certain  death. 
The  poor  little  fellow  is  six  years  old  About 
the  end  of  last  month  he  was  taken  ill  with 
an  affection  of  the  throat,  which  soon  proved 
to  be  croup.  We  took  him  at  once  to  the 
hospital,  in  order  that  the  best  medical  care 
might  be  bestowed  on  him.  The  physicians 
found  that,  besides  the  trouble  in  the  throat, 
he  had  pneumonia,  one  entire  lung  being  af- 
fected. An  operation,  which  of  itself  is  very 
dangerous,  was  the  last  and  only  chance  of  a 
cure, — hardly  one  or  two  patients  are  saved 
out  of  every  hundred.  However,  at  our  desire 
the  operation  was  attempted.  It  was  then  that 
I  made  a  vow  to  come  every  day  for  nine  days 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Victories. 

"  I  have  kept  my  promise,"  added  the  officer, 
with  emotion;  "for  nine  days  I  have  attended 
your  church ;  I  have  prayed  there,  and  I  have 
had  a  candle  burn  at  the  altar  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  I  kept  my  promise  wearing  my  uni- 
form; I  did  so  because,  according  to  the 
precept  of  the  Scriptures,  we  must  fear  God, 
and  not  men,  and  still  more  in  our  days  than 
at  other  times.  The  Blessed  Virgin  has  heard 
us.  Thanks  to  her,  a  real  miracle  has  been 
wrought:  contrary  to  human  prevision,  the 
operation  was  entirely  successful.  Yesterday 
we  found  our  little  boy  at  play.  To-day  we 
are  going  to  bring  him  home,  but  first  we 
wished  to  offer  a  testimonial  of  gratitude  to 
Our  Lady  of  Victories." 


An  Interview  with  Don  Bosco. 

Translated  for  The  "Ave  Maria,"  from  the  "Journal 
de  Romt" 

QEPORTER.— I  have  long  wished,  Father,  to 
j\  offer  my  respects  to  a  priest  eminent  amongst 
.all,  who  is  rendering  such  signal  services  to  the 
Catholic  cause.  But  the  visit  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  making  you  has  also  the  interest  of  curi- 
ositv,  which  I  beg  of  you  to  gratify.  I  have  often 
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asked  myself  how — by  what  miracle  you  had  suc- 
ceeded in  founding  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  institutions  in  countries  so  far  apart :  France, 
Patagonia,  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  Spain,  South 
America,  and  Italy. 

DON  Bosco. — I  have,  it  is  true,  succeeded  in 
my  undertakings  far  beyond  all  my  hopes.  I  ex- 
plain it  in  the  following  manner :  The  Church, 
and  especially  the  present  generation,  has  been 
specially  consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  Our  Lady  knows  the  wants  of 
our  epoch,  and  she  inspires  her  devout  clients  to 
contribute  by  their  alms  and  their  liberality  to  the 
creation  and  support  of  the  work  most  necessary 
at  present — that  of  education.  I  should  never  end 
were  I  to  relate  to  you  all  the  facts  that  prove  to 
me  this  intervention  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Whilst  building  our  church  here  in  Rome,  I  was 
in  Turin.  There  I  received  notice  that  my  breth- 
ren absolutely  needed  a  sum  of  20,000  francs  for 
the  work.  I  was  out  of  funds  at  the  time,  and  knew 
not  what  to  do  to  satisfy  the  demand.  An  idea 
struck  me.  I  put  the  letter  beside  my  holy  water 
vase,  addressed  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  went  to  bed,  leaving  the  matter  in 
her  hands.  Next  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
an  unknown  person,  the  contents  of  which  were 
about  as  follows  :  "I  made  a  vow  to  Our  Blessed 
Mother  to  consecrate  the  sum  of  20,000  francs  to 
some  charitable  work  if  she  granted  me  a  special 
grace.  This  grace  having  been  vouchsafed,  I  place 
the  sum  at  your  disposition."  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  transfer  of  accounts  between  Turin  and 
Rome  took  place  at  once. 

Another  time,  whilst  I  was  stopping  with  a 
friend  in  France,  notice  reached  me,  towards 
evening,  that  one  of  my  establishments  was  on  the 
point  of  failing  for  want  of  the  sum  of  70,000 
francs.  Deeply  affected  by  this  news,  especially 
as  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  prevent  the  fatality, 
I  again  had  recourse  to  prayer,  and  towards  10 
o'clock,  as  I  was  preparing  to  retire,  some  one 
knocked  at  my  room  door.  I  opened  the  door, 
and  my  host  entered,  carrying  a  bundle  of  papers 
in  his  hands  He  said:  "  In  my  testament  I  have 
long  since  disposed  of  a  certain  sum  in  favor  of 
your  works.  Now  it  just  struck  me  that  I  had 
better  do  good  at  present  than  leave  it  till  after  my 
death,  and  I  accordingly  bring  you  the  amount. 
Here  it  is:  70,000  francs."  You  may  judge  of 
my  surprise.  I  immediately  showed  him  the  letter 
that  had  troubled  me  so  much.  He  exclaimed  : 
"  Is  not  this  a  genuine  miracle?  I  have  given  you 
the  exact  sum  you  needed  ! ' ' 


REPORTER. — Reverend  Father,  those  are,  in- 
deed, miracles !  Allow  me,  if  not  too  indiscreet, 
to  ask  whether  you  have  performed  any  others  ? 

DON  Bosco. —  How  can  I  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion ?  I  have  never  attended  to  any  thing  beyond 
doing  my  duty,  praying,  trusting  in  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  .  .  . 

REPORTER  — Since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  let 
me  continue  questioning  you,  will  you  please  tell 
me  what  is  your  system  of  education  ? 

DON  Bosco. — It  is  very  simple.  I  give  the 
children  a  chance  to  do  what  they  like  best. 
Talent  consists  in  discovering  in  children  the 
germs  of  their  good  dispositions,  and  trying  to  de- 
velop them.  As  no  one  likes  to  do  anything  but 
what  he  knows  he  can  do,  I  apply  this  principle 
carefully,  and  all  my  pupils  work  not  only  with 
activity  but  with  love.  For  forty- four  years  that 
I  am  professor,  I  have  never  once  punished.  I  can 
say  with  a  kind  of  pride  that  I  am  adored  by  my 
pupils. 

REPORTER. — Your  system  of  education  is,  in- 
deed, excellent.  One  thing  more,  Father.  How 
have  you  succeeded  in  establishing  ramifications 
off  in  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego  ? 

DON  Bosco. — Little  by  little.  By  going,  or 
rather  by  being  called,  from  one  station  to  another. 
My  Fathers  have,  as  one  might  say,  discovered 
Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego ;  they  are'lhickly 
peopled,  and  very  rich  countries;  we  have  already 
baptized  15,000  savages  there.  Everywhere  we 
are  surrounded  with  affection  and  love,  and  the 
Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  protects 
us  energetically.  These  countries,  which  are  as 
large  as  Europe,  will  soon  have  a  Vicariate  Apos- 
tolic. 

REPORTER. — It  seems  that  in  barbarous  coun- 
tries God  causes  the  Church  to  regain  the  ground 
lost  in  Europe  It  is  a  consoling  fact.  But,  Father, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  condition  of  the  Church 
in  Europe  and  in  Italy,  and  of  her  future  ? 

DON  Bosco  (smiling). — I  am  not  a  prophet . . . ; 
but  you  are  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  of  you  jour- 
nalists, rather,  that  one  ought  to  ask  what  is  going 
to  happen.  Besides,  none  but  God  knows  the 
future;  but,  humanly  speaking,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  future  will  be  terrible.  A  Latin  poet  has 
written  that  one  strives  in  vain  to  mount  when  he 
is  on  the  side  of  a  precipice,  and  that  he  must  go 
to  the  bottom.  ...  I  foresee  the  most  serious 
things,  but  I  have  no  fear.  God  will  save  His 
Church ;  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  visibly  pro- 
tects our  epoch,  will  raise  us  up  saviors. 

REPORTER. — You  are  one  of  them. 
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The  interview,  which  was  to  have  been  but  of 
five  minutes,  had  lengthened  to  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  Our  reporter  bade  Don  Bosco  good-bye, 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  man  of  God. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  recent  death  of  the  Rev.  Father  Ratisbonne 
has  created  a  new  interest  in  his  extraordinary  con- 
version, and  probably  a  great  many  people  have 
been  hearing  of  it  now  for  the  first  time.  By  mis- 
take the  name  Theodore  was  printed  for  Alphonse 
Marie  in  announcing  the  event  in  THE  "AvE 
MARIA*  ' ;  but  our  readers  were  aware  that  Father 
Theodore  had  already  been  dead  some  months. 
These  two  brothers,  both  of  whom  had  become 
apostles  after  abjuring  Judaism,  were  united  in 
such  close  friendship  that  it  seems  as  if  death  itself 
could  not  keep  them  long  apart. 

Father  Theodore  was  the  founder  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion,  and 
of  the  Archconfraternity  of  Christian  Mothers. 
Father  Alphonse,  who  co  operated  in  the  works  of 
his  brother,  directed  the  Community  of  Religious 
of  Sion,  established  in  that  city.    His  sudden  and 
miraculous  conversion  took  place,  as  we  stated,  in 
Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1842.  At  that 
time  he  thought  of  Christianity  only  to  reject  it 
with  contempt,  mingled  with  hatred.  One  day,  as 
he  was  waiting  in  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  delle 
Frate  for  his  friend  the  Baron  de  Bussiere,  who 
had  gone  into  the  sacristy  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  funeral,  he  felt  impelled  to  enter  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  where  a  wonderful 
grace  awaited  him.    The  Blessed  Virgin  appeared 
to  him,  surrounded  by  such  brightness  and  glory 
that  he  fell  upon   his   knees,   being  as  it  were 
crushed  by  an  irresistible  hand,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  his  soul  was  so  fully  enlightened  that  he 
"understood  all."     This  conversion  made  such 
a  stir  that  the  Holy  See  thought  proper  to  take 
notice  of  it,  and  ordered  the  event  to  be  canoni- 
cally  examined.     After  a  conscientious  investiga- 
tion, Cardinal  Patrizzi,  June  3,   1842,  declared 
that  there  was  full  evidence  of  "a  true  and  great 
miracle  wrought  by  God,  through  the  intercession 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Turkey  is  full  of  the 
most  curious  memories  of  the  past.  Mossoul,  a 
city  situated  near  the  ruins  of  Ninive,  keeps  every 
year  a  fast  of  three  days,  followed  by  a  day  of  re- 
joicing, in  memory  of  the  penance  imposed  on  the 


Ninevites  by  the  prophet  Jonas.  As  this  has  been 
done  from  time  immemorial,  the  natives  look 
upon  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  What  is  most 
striking  is  that  the  Mussulmans  themselves  respect 
this  tradition,  and  keep  the  festival  on  the  same 
day  as  the  Christians.  The  Koran  consecrates  an 
entire  chapter — the  tenth — to  Jonas ;  and  opposite 
Mossoul,  on  an  artificial  mound,  is  a  very  cele- 
brated mosque,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
tomb  of  this  prophet. 


The  Catholic  Standard,  of  Philadelphia,  has  re- 
ceived from  its  Roman  correspondent  a  cable- 
gram announcing  the  appointment  of  the  Most 
Rev.  Patrick  J  Ryan,  D.  D.,  of  St  Louis,  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Most  Rev.  James  Wood, 
D.  D  ,  nearly  a  year  ago. 

Archbishop  Ryan  was  born  at  Thurles,  Ireland, 
in  1831,  and  completed  his  ecclesiastical  studies  in 
All-Hallows  College.  Soon  after  his  ordination 
he  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  St.  Louis, 
where  for  twelve  years  he  has  been  the  Coadjutor 
of  Archbishop  Kenrick.  Beloved  and  respected 
by  all  who  know  him,  admired  for  his  eloquence 
and  administrative  abilities,  Archbishop  Ryan  will 
be  as  heartily  welcomed  in  Philadelphia  as  his  loss 
is  deplored  in  St.  Louis. 


Diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  be- 
tween the  Central-American  Republic  of  Guate- 
mala and  the  Holy  See,  after  having  been  broken 
off  for  many  years.  For  a  long  time  the  Freema- 
sons ruled  in  Guatemala,  and  consequently  the 
Church  was  fiercely  persecuted.  The  rule  of  these 
enemies  of  religion  is  ended  at  last,  and  the  Re- 
public has  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  Don  An- 
gelo  Maria  Arrovo. 

In  a  late  rescript  of  the  ?acred  Congregation  of 
Rites  it  is  stated  that  the  indulgences  of  the  Way 
of  the  Cross  may  be  gained  by  those  that  cannot 
go  to  a  place  where  the  Stations  are  canonically 
erected,  provided  that  one  of  the  number  holds 
in  his  hands  a  cross  blessed  for  this  purpose,  and 
others  recite  in  common  twenty  Pater  Nosters,  Ave 
Marias,  and  Gloria  Patris. 


The  Holy  Father's  efforts  to  promote  higher 
education  are  well  known.  He  has  given  a  fresh 
proof  of  his  interest  by  the  following  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Hergenrother: 

"  The  rare  importance  of  historico-critical  studies 
for  the  defence  of  the  Church  and  Apostolic  See  in- 
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duced  us  from  the  beginning  of  our  pontificate  to  open 
to  students  the  Pontifical  Vatican  Archives.  We  direc 
first  that  a  Cardinal  of  Holy  Church  should  assume 
the  direction  thereof,  with  powers  to  give  a  successfu 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  historical  monuments  anc 
defensive  discipline.  We  authorize  the  archivist  Car- 
dinal to  temper,  for  the  convenience  of  the  scholars 
the  old  discipline  of  the  Archives.  So  we  direct  the 
opening  of  a  contiguous  reading-room. 

"  This,  however,  is  not  enough,  and,  noticing  the  in- 
jury done  in  history  to  truth  and  religion,  we  propose 
the  advancement  of  impartial  studies.  To  render 
more  valuable  these  studies,  we  are  determined  to  open 
near  the  aforesaid  archives  a  special  school  of  palae- 
ography and  comparative  philology.  The  younger 
clergy  can  accordingly  find  there  a  mine  of  knowl- 
edge. We  entrust  to  your  Eminence  the  school  of 
philology  and  palaeography,  with  the  direction  to  exe- 
cute ouf  wishes. — Given  at  our  Palace  of  the  Vatican, 
May  17,  1884.  LEO  PP.  XIII." 


Shortly  after  the  late  civil  war,  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Lynch  of  Charleston  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  seek  pecuniary  aid  outside  of  his  impov- 
erished diocese.  The  Bishop's  Cathedral  and  res- 
idence, churches  and  schools  had  been  laid  in 
ruins  during  the  war;  the  South  was  impoverished, 
and  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  seek  aid  from 
his  fellow  Catholics  in  the  North.  Those  who 
saw  the  simple,  saintly  Prelate  during  his  travels 
will  not  soon  forget  him.  Bishop  Lynch  was  in 
truth  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  In  his  collecting 
tour  he  visited  Boston,  and  as  usual  the  newspa- 
pers announced  his  presence  and  the  object  of  his 
visit.  The  reading  aloud  of  one  of  the  notices, 
in  the  press-room  of  a  large  Boston  daily,  was  the 
cause  of  some  very  bitter  remarks  from  an  em- 
ploye, who  said  that  "  the  Secesh  had  no 

business  there ;  instead  of  getting  money  he  should 
be  driven  out  of  the  city,"  etc.  Others  coincided 
with  the  speaker,  when  one  of  the  pressmen,  who 
had  been  in  active  service  during  the  war,  jumped 
up  and  said  in  an  earnest,  manly  tone :  "  Hold 
on,  gentlemen ;  you  don't  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about.  There  isn't  in  Boston  to-day  a  nobler, 
kinder- hearted  man  than  Bishop  Lynch  of  Charles- 
ton, or  one  that  better  deserves  the  paltry  dollars 
of  which  he  is  in  need.  As  to  myself,  I  am  but  a 
poor  man ;  I  have  only  #45  in  money,  but  before 
night  every  dollar  of  it  shall  find  its  way  into 
Bishop  Lynch's  purse.  When  I  was  in  need, — a 
prisoner, — wounded  and  in  hospital  in  the  South, 
he  visited  me  and  helped  me,  and  I  shan't  forget 
him  for  it.  I  won't  hear  him  spoken  ill  of.  If  any- 
body doesn't  like  that,  or  wants  any  satisfaction 
from  Bishop  Lynch,  he  can  take  it  out  of  me,  if 


he  can.  You  will  find  the  old  soldier  ready  to 
stand  to  his  principles,  and  to  back  them  up  if 
need  be."  That  settled  the  matter.  There  was 
no  further  demur  in  that  press-room,  either  to 
Bishop  Lynch  or  the  object  of  his  mission. 


The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Fourvieres, 
Lyons,  France,  now  nearly  completed,  cost  over 
five  million  francs,  or  one  million  dollars. 


The  library  of  the  Propaganda  contains  forty- 
five  thousand  books  and  a  large  number  of  valu- 
able manuscripts.  The  museum  is  the  depository 
of  a  very  rich  collection  of  objects  illustrative  of 
ethnography,  art,  and  science. 


In  an  article  anent  the  late  Encyclical  against 
Freemasonry,  the  London  Tablet  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  words  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
especially  seasonable  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
very  idea  of  divinely  constituted  authority  seems 
to  be  dying  out  from  the  non-Catholic  world,  and 
when  even  in  the  household  of  faith  the  pestilen- 
tial influence  of  that  lawlessness — that  dvofua, — 
which  is  a  chief  spiritual  disease  of  this  era  of  the 
world's  history,  is  not  altogether  unfelt : 

"  To  measure  our  duty  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  him 
who  sits  therein,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  his  admin- 
istration of  Christ  s  kingdom,  in  his  religious  licts,  we 
must  never  oppose  his  will,  or  dispute  his  word,  or 
criticise  his  policy,  or  shrink  from  his  side.  We  must 
never  murmur  at  that  absolute  rule  which  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff  has  over  us,  because  it  is  given  him  by 
Christ,  and  in  obeying  him  we  are  obeying  his  Lord. 
We  must  never  suffer  ourselves  to  doubt  that  in  his 
government  of  the  Church  he  is  guided  by  an  intelli- 
gence more  than  human." 


The  bodies  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Gliick,  and 
Haydn  have  been  removed  from  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna  to  the  Central  Cemetery.  The  tombs  of 
the  four  great  musicians  are  intended  to  be  grouped 
round  a  monument  which  is  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mozart.  The  resting-place  of  the  re- 
mains of  Mozart  himself  is  unknown. 


The  following  clergymen,  lately  deceased  in  the 
United  States,  are  recommended  to  the  prayers  of 
our  readers :.  the  Rev.  Father  Cleary,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Horn,  of  West  Point, 
Neb.;  and  the  Rev.  William  Cleary,  S.  J.,  of  St. 
[oseph's  Church,  Providence,  R.  I. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


Further  offerings  to  Father  Pye :   A  Lover  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Philadelphia,  #i;  A  Child  of 
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Mary,  $i ;  L.  B.  D.  and  M.  E.  P.,  Emmittsburg, 
Md.,  $2]  A  Friend,  $i;  M.  A.  H.,$s;  Mrs.  H. 
Markey,  50  cts.  ;  A  Servant  of  Mary,  $i ;  Mrs. 
M.  Conlon,  $2.50;  A  Client  of  St.  Anthony,  $2  ; 
Three  Sisters,  $1.50;  A  Catholic  Family,  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  $5. 


New  Publications. 


SALT  LAKE  FRUIT  ;   A  Latter- Day  Romance.    By 
an  American.     Boston :    Franklin   Press.     Rand, 
Avery  &  Company.     1884. 
By  the  attention  of  the  publishers,  we  have  been 
kindly  furnished  with  an  advance  copy  of  this 
work,  which  is  designed  to  be  sold  by  subscription 
only.     It  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  and 
attractively  written ;    it  is  also  embellished  with 
elegant  wood  engravings.  All  of  which  attractions 
are  put  forward  to  excite  public  indignation  against 
the  practice  of  polygamy.    How  any  one  profess- 
ing to  make  the  Bible  the  sole  rule  of  faith  can 
entertain  such  a  horror  of  a  practice  mentioned 
repeatedly  in  the  pages  of  the  Sacred  Volume  with- 
out  so  much  as  a  hint  of  disapprobation,  is  a 
mystery  to  us ;    but  there  is  a  certain  class  from 
whom  we  have  ceased  to  expect  rational  sequence 
of  thought.    The  excuse  for  the  volume  before  us 
is  the  danger  to  American  girls  of  being  led  away 
by  the  tenets  of  Mormonism.   Now,  we  do  not  be 
lieve  that  there  is  any  village  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  in  which  the  peculiar  institution  of 
Mormonism  is  still  unknown.    If  American  girls 
walk  into  the  snare,  they  do  so  with  their  eyes 
open.    There  are  girls  brought  over  from  Europe, 
no  doubt,  who  never  find  out  the  villainy  until 
they  reach  Utah  ;  but  let  their  own  paternal  gov- 
ernments take  care  of  them.    It  is  not  within  our 
power  to  enlighten  them,  and  this  book  will  cer- 
tainly not  reach  them.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  polygamy  was  ever  put  down  by  active 
opposition.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  evils  which 
are  crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  the  struggle  for  life.    How  otherwise 
did  it  disappear  among  the  Jews?  Was  anyprophe 
sent  to  preach  against  it  ?   Were  any  laws  enactec 
prohibiting  it  ?    Not  that  we  ever  heard  of.    And 
yet,  in  our  Saviour's  day,  there  was  no  polygamy 
to  preach  against.     Men  had  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  more  than  one  family,  am 
they  will  find  it  out  in  Utah,  sooner  or  later.    I 
our  zealous  friends  are  anxious  to  hasten  the  con 
summation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  let  them  sen< 
a  brigade  of  Parisian  milliners  into  Utah,  to  incul 


cate  expensive  habits  of  dress  among  the  Mormon 
women. 

A  POPULAR  LIKE  OK  ST.  TERESA  OK  JESUS.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  L'Abbe"  Marie-Joseph,  of 
the  Order  of  Carmr  1,  by  Anne  Porter.  With  a  Pref- 
ace by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Thomas  S.  Preston. 
174  pages,  with  steel-plate  Frontispiece.  Price,  $i. 
Benziger  Bros.,  Publishers,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and  St.  Louis. 

In  the  entire  range  of  Catholic  hagiology  there 
are  few  more  resplendent  or  attractive  characters 
than  that  of  St.  Teresa,  and  anything  like  a  com- 
plete life  of  the  Saint  cannot  fail  to  prove  inter- 
esting. The  one  before  us  comes  strongly  recom- 
mended ;  Monsignor  Preston  in  his  Preface  says 
that  "it  excels  in  conciseness  and  in  the  graphic 
view  of  the  Saint's  great  virtues."  It  is  true  that 
the  translation,  and  even  the  arrangement  of  the 
book,  admits  of  improvement,  but  these  are  minor 
points  for  consideration  ;  the  work  as  a  whole  is 
an  admirable  one,  splendidly  gotten  up,  and  well 
suited  for  a  premium  book.  The  fact  that  it  is 
published  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  Carmelite 
nuns  of  New  Orleans,  to  aid  in  paying  for  the 
erection  of  their  Convent,  will,  we  feel  sure,  ma- 
terially aid  in  its  circulation. 

FASCICULUS  MANUALIS  E  BKEVIARIO  ROMANO. 
Complectens  Psalmos  aliaque  ad  Horas  Diurnas 
in  Festis,  necnon  Commune  Sanctorum.  Accedunt 
officia  votiva  per  Annum  pro  singulis  hebdomadae 
Feriis,  Auctiones  item  et  Emendationes  quarumdum 
Lectionum  historicarum  a  S.  R.  C.  perfectae,  ac  non- 
nulla  Sanctorum  Officia  recentiora  quae  in  Breviariis 
passim  desiderantur.  Tornaci  Nerviorum,  Sump- 
tibus  et  Typis  Soc.  S.  Joannis  Evang.  Deselect, 
Lefebvre  et  Soc.  MDCCCLXXXIV. 

This  is  an  elegantly  printed  manual,  containing 
within  its  covers  all  the  new  offices  and  changes 
in  rites  and  legends  made  in  the  breviary  during 
the  last  forty  years.  It  will  prove  acceptable  to 
many  priests  who  are  »t  present  troubled  with  loose 
sheets  of  new  offices,  which  are  generally  misplaced 
when  they  are  wanted.  It  does  not  include  special 
offices  pro  clero  Romano. 

How  TO  DRAW  AND  PAINT.     New  York:    The 
American  News  Co.     Price,  50  cts. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply  beginners 
in  the  study  of  art  with  serviceable,  suggestive, 
and  trustworthy  information.  It  seems  to  be  emi- 
nently piactical  throughout,  and  irrelevant  matter 
has  no  place  in  its  pages.  The  illustrations,  which 
accompany  the  instructions,  are  accurately  en- 
graved and  well  presented. 
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youth's  Department. 

A  Visit  to  the  Room  of  St.  Aloysius. 


DEVOTION  TO  THE  SAINT  AMONG  THE  ROMANS.- 
His  CHAPEL  AND  ALTAR.— A  TRUE  PICTURE 
OF  THE  SAINT. 


BY    ELIZA   ALLEN    STARR. 


on  the  feast-day,  but  during 
its  octave." 

"  Why  not  on  the  feast-day?  " 
said  Cornelia,  who,  we   must 
own,  was  inclined  to  be  persistent. 
"  See  the  crowds  pressing  towards 
z  door  leading  to  the  chamber!    It 
so  much  more  like  the  visits  of 
pilgrims  to  go  on  the  festa  itself!  " 

"  But  do  you  not  perceive  that  the  crowd 
moving  towards  the  door  is  made  up  alto- 
gether of  gentlemen  and  youths  ?  No  women 
are  allowed  to  visit  the  chamber  on  the  feast- 
day.  Even  if  we  joined  the  crowd,  we  should 
be  stopped  at  the  door." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  certainly ; 
and  Cornelia,  although  unreconciled  to  the 
disappointment  of  not  visiting  the  "  Room  of 
Saint  Aloysius"  on  his  Feast,  was  convinced 
in  her  heart  that  Rome  understood  proprie- 
ties. They  stood  for  many  minutes,  however, 
watching  the  tide  setting  with  such  a  steady 
intention  towards  the  door  leading  to  the  pas- 
sage ways  of  the  great  Jesuit  monastery,  and 
to  the  chambers  of  her  youthful  favorites,  St. 
Aloysius  and  Blessed  John  Berchmans,  as 
well  as  of  their  grand  founder,  St.  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  for  whom  the  magnificent  church  had 
been  named  Sattt'  Ignazio, — a  name  modern 
compared  with  her  Sebastian,  her  Laurence, 
but  still  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Romans. 
As  they  stood,  representatives  from  almost 
every  nation  on  earth  passed  before  them ;  but 


*  We  have  to  thank  Miss  Starr,  and  we  feel  sure 
our  young  readers  will  do  the  same,  for  taking  special 
pains  to  have  this  beautiful  sketch  reach  us  in  time 
for  publication  in  this  number  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA," 
dated,  as  will  be  observed,  on  the  Saint's  feast  day. — 
Eu.  A.  M. 


far  more  impressive  were  the  groups  of  Ital- 
ians, as  one  could  easily  tell  by  their  manner, 
who  were  thus  visiting,  as  a  place  familiar  to 
them,  the  shrines  of  their  beloved  examples 
in  virtue.  One  peculiarity  struck  Cornelia  very 
forcibly.  Although  everyone  in  the  crowd 
seemed  inspired  by  the  most  lively  devotion, 
it  was  not  made  up  of  superannuated  men  or 
little  boys, — who  are  supposed  if  old  to  have 
leisure,  if  young  to  have  curiosity,  and  there- 
fore sure  to  be  found  in  such  places, — but  of 
gentlemen  in  their  ripe  and  most  busy  years, 
and  of  young  men  in  all  the  flush  of  happi- 
ness. Very  often  a  gentleman,  with  his  hair 
just  threaded  with  silver,  would  be  seen  ac- 
companied by  two  tall  sons,  who  walked 
beside  him  with  a  peculiar  veneration  and  af- 
fection, as  if  they  had  come  in  each  other's 
company  intentionally, — the  father  to  renew 
the  consecration  of  himself  to  his  youthful 
patron,  to  commend  also  to  his  care  the  sons 
who  had  been  taught  to  walk  in  the  same 
path  of  virtue  as  himself,  under  the  same  pat- 
ronage ;  and  the  sons,  to  obtain  still  more 
powerful  graces  as  years  and  temptations  in- 
creased, by  securing  the  friendship  of  the  Saint 
whose  prayers  had  preserved  the  virtue  of  the 
father  they  honored  as  much  as  they  loved. 
Then  came  blooming  boys,  not  ranging  along 
by  themselves,  but  holding  the  hand  of  a 
father  or  older  brother.  The  whole  made  a 
domestic  picture  more  touching  than  a  mere 
group  at  a  table  or  fireside,  inasmuch  as  it 
showed  a  oneness  of  mind,  of  ideas,  of  tra- 
ditions, far  more  vital  than  any  fireside  re- 
unions. 

"We  Americans,"  said  Cornelia, — as  if  she  ' 
had  spoken  what  we  have  written, — "are  con- 
tinually harping  upon  our  domestic  virtues 
springing  from  our  domestic  ways !  Yet  how 
seldom  do  we  see  mothers  and  daughters, 
saying  nothing  of  fathers  and  sons,  practising 
their  devotions  together, — preferring,  instead, 
to  go  each  one  by  himself,  so  soon  as  the 
period  of  infancy  is  over !  This  visit  to  the 
room  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  exercises  of 
the  day ;  for  we  have  seen  all  these  groups 
among  those  who  communicated  at  the  altar 
of  Saint  Aloysius  at  some  one  of  the  Masses 
which  have  been  going  on  ever  since  we  en- 
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tered  the  church.  And  this  is  merely  a  day 
of  devotion ;  no  obligation  laid  upon  any  one ! 
It  is  like  reading  a  chapter  in  some  book  of 
legends,  to  watch  this  tide  moving  so  recol- 
lectedly,  without  jostle  or  hurry,  towards  the 
door  opening  upon  the  stairways  to  the  rooms 
of  the  monastery." 

It  was  with  a  sigh  that  Cornelia  turned  at 
last  and  knelt  again  before  the  altar  of  the 
dear  Saint  of  the  day,  to  see  still  other  crowds 
pressing  to  partake  of  that  Sacrament  of  Love 
•which  had  so  nourished  the  piety  which  all 
admired  and  followed,  though  at  a  long  dis- 
tance. For  the  first  time  that  morning,  Cor- 
nelia's mind  was  sufficiently  disengaged  to 
take  in  the  beauty  of  the  altar  itself.  The 
vast  church,  which  stands  only  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  gay  Corso,  has  been  frescoed  by 
Padre  Pozzi,  a  Jesuit,  who  shows  himself  a 
master  of  perspective ;  the  whole  ceiling  be- 
ing seen  perfectly  from  a  circular  stone  in  the 
middle  of  the  church.  The  same  Padre  Pozzi 
furnished  the  designs  for  the  Chapel  of  Saint 
Aloysius  Its  altar,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
a  prince  of  the  Lancellotti  family,  is  of  extraor- 
dinary richness,  being  of  lapis  lazuli, — the 
blue  of  this  exquisite  marble  seeming  to  typ- 
ify the  love  of  Saint  Aloysius  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Within  this  urn,  as  it  is  called,  or 
the  body  of  the  altar,  repose  the  relics  of  our 
beloved  Saint ;  while,  high  above  the  altar, 
on  the  wall  which  springs  to  meet  the  lofty 
ceiling,  is  a  representation  in  relief,  in  choice 
marble,  of  the  Saint  in  an  ecstasy  of  prayer. 
It  is  a  full-length,  life-size  figure,  clad  in  the 
habit  of  a  novice  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  raised 
by  the  fervor  of  his  devotion  above  all  the 
conditions  of  mortality,  sustained  by  angels, 
and  his  rapt  soul  conversing,  not  with  angels 
or  saints,  but  with  the  Lord  of  angels  and  the 
Beatitude  of  the  blessed.-  The  meekness  of 
the  enraptured  face  can  never  be  described, 
but  once  seen  it  can  never  be  forgotten.  It 
forever  hushes  the  sighs  of  sentimental  piety, 
by  inspiring  a  blissful  awe,  as  if  the  eyes  be- 
held, verily,  the  face  of  Jesus  in  glory.  The 
beauty  of  this  youthful  face,  too, .is  like  the 
beauty  of  the  angels,  without  a  trace  of  mor- 
tal weakness ;  and  the  ecstasy  has  all  the  vigor 
of  the  young  eagle's  flight  towards  the  sun. 


"O  who  could  not  be  devout  before  such 
visions  of  bliss!"  sighed  Cornelia. 

"  Yet  it  was  devotion  which  inspired  these 
incentives  to  the  devotion  of  people  like  our- 
selves," said  her  companion.  "The  time  was 
when  Rome  lacked  all  these  inspirations  to 
piety,  as  we  regard  them,  as  much  as  our  own 
land,  so  bare  of  everything  which  touches  or 
elevates  the  imagination.  These  wonders  of 
religious  art  are  the  fruits  of  a  devotion  fed 
by  communion  with  God,  familiarity  with  the 
sweet  and  nourishing  ceremonies  of  the  Lit- 
urgy; moreover,  by  the  practice  of  what  the 
Church  has  always  regarded  as  necessary  to 
a  living  faith.  It  is  this  living  faith,  this  in- 
terior spirit,  fed  by  the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the 
Church's  year,  that  is  to  give  to  the  ages 
succeeding  our  own  still  other  incentives, 
still  other  helps,  to  a  holy  and  pious  liv- 
ing." 

"  How  consoling  you  are,  Aunt  Sarah !  for 
every  one  speaks  and  acts  as  if  the  golden 
age  of  art  were  over, — as  if  we  could  expect 
no  more  pious  pictures,  admirable  even  in 
the  eyes  of  unbelievers;  no  more  reliefs  in 
marble ;  no  more  statues,  unless  of  the  world- 
liest of  worldly  subjects,  while  you  declare 
the  existence  of  fountains  of  inspiration  which 
never  grow  dry  ! " 

A  few  days  after,  before  the  close  of  the 
Octave  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Aloysius,  Aunt 
Sara  and  Cornelia  secured  the  companionship 
of  Padre  Battista  and  visited  the  room  of  St. 
Aloysius.  The  vast  church  seemed  even 
vaster,  as  it  was  empty  save  the  visitors  to  the 
church  or  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
the  rilicvo  of  Saint  Aloysius  above  the  altar 
of  lapis  lazuli  seemed  to  belong,  still  more 
than  ever,  to  heaven.  What  tranquillity,  what 
peace,  pervaded  the  lofty  stairways,  the  noble 
corridors !  and  when  they  came  out  upon  an 
open  flat  roof  which  they  must  cross  on  their 
way  to  the  chambers  themselves,  what  a  pano- 
rama of  Rome  spread  before  them, — of  Rome 
literally  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  novices  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus !  From  this  open  roof  they 
passed  almost  immediately  into  the  chamber 
where  the  youthful  Aloysius  had  grasped 
not  indeed  the  palm  of  the  martyr,  but  the 
lily  of  the  virgin  confessor,  while  he  was  a 
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martyr  of  charity  to  his  neighbor.*  What  sim- 
plicity, what  mortification  of  the  senses,  what 
recollectedness  of  mind,  breathed  through  this 
retired  chamber  and  gave  an  atmosphere  of 
holiness  to  the  spot,  where,  directly  before 
her,  Cornelia  all  at  once  perceived  a  picture 
which  embodied  each  and  all  of  these  heav- 
enly characteristics :  simplicity,  mortification, 
recollection !  With  hands  clasped  in  joyful 
surprise,  she  exclaimed:  "The  true  picture 
of  Saint  Aloysius!" 

"Yes,  Miss  Cornelia,"  said  Padre  Battista: 
"the  true  likeness  of  the  Saint,  which  you  in- 
quired for  when  coming  to  the  rooms." 

"And  the  one,"  said  Cornelia,  "of  which 

Father  H asked  me  to  get  a  photograph, 

if  possible.  I  had  no  idea,  when  he  asked 
me  to  do  this,  of  the  charms  of  the  picture, 
which  will  make  all  others  seem  insipid.  It 
would  be  vain  to  try  to  idealize  this.  But  are 
you  sure,  Padre  Battista,  that  the  photographs 
are  to  be  had?" 

Padre  Battista  immediately  asked  the  cus- 
todian in  attendance,  who  assured  him  that 
they  could  be  had  upon  the  spot;  and  Cornelia 
secured  one  for  herself  and  one  for  Father 

H .  "  How  wonderfully  good  they  are! " 

she  exclaimed,  and  then  her  hungry  eyes 
turned  to  the  original  picture  again,  as  if  she 
would  keep  forever  in  her  memory  what  might 
not  be  fully  imparted  to  the  .photograph.  First 
of  all,  an  ineffable  peace ;  not  the  mere  absence 
of  care,  of  concern,  but  such  a  lifting  up  of 
the  mind  and  heart  and  the  desires,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  concern  for  transient  or  human 
things, — a  peace  which  was  an  actual  and 
positive  good,  not  the  mere  absence  of  pain 
or  of  evil.  An  ineffable  peace,  as  Cornelia 
repeated  again  and  again.  The  thin  cheek, 
the  delicate  nostril,  the  eye  bent  with  such  a 
glow  of  devotion  upon  the  Crucified  One; 
the  lips  meeting  with  a  singular  blending  of 
firmness  and  tenderness ;  the  gravity  so  sweet, 
so  meditative;  one  thin  hand  of  exquisite 
form  laid  on  his  breast ;  the  other,  which  has 
cast  behind'  him  the  ducal  coronet,  is  ex- 
tended, as  if  he  were  exclaiming:  "O  infinite 
Love, how  shall  I  ever  return  love  for  love!" 

*  Saint  Aloysius  died  of  the  epidemic  whose  victims 
he  had  nursed. 


and  all  this  crowned  by  a  soft  halo  like  a 
bright  atmosphere  around  the  head,  in  itself 
radiant  with  sanctity. 

There  was  a  long,  lingering  look  at  the 
room  and  the  true  picture,  as  they  stood  in  the 
doorway;  and  although  good  Padre  Battista 
had  often  visited  the  place,  his  look  was  one 
more  venerating,  if  possible,  than  that  of  Cor- 
nelia herself.  There  is  a  familiarity  with  holy 
things  which  increases  veneration,  and  the 
veneration  in  the  face  of  Padre  Battista  was 
that  which  comes  from  an  ever-increasing: 
realization  of  the  value  of  sanctity  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  existence,  by  the  grace  of  Godr 
in  the  W9rld,  whose  very  snares  and  tempta- 
tions proved  steps  to  perfection  to  the  youth 
Aloysius,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 


A  King's  Faith. 


Louis  the  Fat,  one  of  the  wisest  kings  that 
ever  ruled  France,  was  distinguished  for  the 
piety  characteristic  of  most  of  his  line.  The 
following  incident,  which  occurred  in  1 1 10,  is 
related  by  his  minister,  the  celebratedJ5ugerr 
Abbot  of  St.  Denis. 

Attacked  by  a  malady  which  was  consid- 
ered mortal,  this  prince  had  already  begun 
his  preparation  for  death.  He  confessed,  and 
then  fervently  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  Just  as  the  priest  was 
.about  to  bring  him  Holy  Communion,  inspired 
by  ardent  faith  and  a  profound  humility  Louis 
exclaimed :  "  It  is  not  fit  that  I  should  receive 
my  Lord  and  Saviour  in  bed ! "  He  therefore 
arose,  dressed  himself,  and  then,  supported  by 
two  of  his  servants,  proceeded  to  the  hall  of 
the  throne.  Kneeling  before  an  altar  which 
had  been  made  ready,  he  received  the  Bread 
of  Life  with  so  much  devotion  that  all  present 
shed  tears.  He  remained  long  on  his  knees, 
offering  up  to  God  the  love  and  gratitude  he 
felt  for  the  inestimable  favor  of  His  presence. 
When  his  thanksgiving  was  over,  Louis  arose 
without  assistance ;  and  instead  of  returning  to 
his  bed,  which  he  had  just  left  as  a  sick  man, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he* went  to  his 
closet  and  poured  out  his  very  sou  1  in  prayer 
and  thanks  for  his  miraculous  restoration  to 
health. 


THE 
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A  Simple  Cure  in  the  Heart  of  Umbria. 


IHERE  was  a  time  when  you  could 
not  go  from  Perugia  the  August  to 
Assisi  the  Devout,  or  the  other  way, 
without  passing  the  little  cura — to  the  former 
city  suburban — of  Piscille.  That  was  in  the 
pre- railroad  age,  when  locomotion  was  ef- 
fected principally  upon  a  rickety  vettura,  or 
upon  that  apostolic  steed  called  by  the  Ital- 
ians il  cavallo  di  San  Francesco — prosaically,, 
one's  legs. 

Piscille  is  not  an  unimportant  spot  on  this 
the  Lord's  footstool.  A  little  white  church 
by  the  wayside,  with  its  rectorage  attached ; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  a  low  casuc- 
cia,  a  hayrick  ;  farther  down,  a  villa — of  the 
puissant  Ansidei  of  Perugia, — the  garden  of 
which  is  a  thriving  lemon  and  orange  grove, 
the  pleasant  odor  of  which  now  haunts  me 
and  makes  me  fetch  a  sigh  long  and  deep. 
Above  the  church,  another  cottage ;  farther 
up,  a  villa.  This  is  Piscille;  and  if  you  marvel 
why  two  insignificant  villas,  a  pair  of  sheds, 
and  a  hayrick  should  be  saddled  with  a  name, 
remember  that  the  church  and  glebe  attached 
— two  acres  exactly — are  a  dependence  of  the 
once  famous  Benedictine  monastery  of  San 
Pietro  on  the  hill  above,  at  the  gate  of  Peru- 
gia. The  church,  a  simple  tile- roofed  affair, 
runs  lengthwise  with  the  road,  say  as  it  runs 
towards  Assisi.  It  has  the  funniest  little  belfry 
you  ever  saw,  rising,  not  from  the  apex  of  the 
roof  at  the  front  gable,  but  from  the  outer 
eaves,  back  over  the  sacristy.  It  holds  three 
bells,  attuned  in  thirds,  the  music  of  which 


gladdens  the  Vale  of  the  Tiber  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  Underneath  the  belfry,  in  the 
gable  of  the  church,  you  notice  a  window.  It 
is  open,  and  the  gentle  breeze  is  playing  with 
the  sunny  muslin  curtain.  There  is  a  wee 
room  within  there — an  eyry,  under  the  bells, 
in  which  I  lived  through  three  summers  and 
part  of  a  very  severe  winter.  I  was  a  willing 
thrall  there,  because  of  the  unaffected  good- 
ness and  simplicity  of  those  with  whom  I 
lived.  Whereof,  in  good  time.  The  pastoral 
residence  is  incorporated  with  the  church. 
The  door  for  very  distinguished  visitors, such 
as  the  Bishop  of  Perugia,  or  the  Abbot  of  San 
Pietro,  opens  upon  the  church  green.  But 
you  will  receive  as  cordial  a  welcome  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  house  if  you  pass  around 
behind  the  church  to  the  backdoor.  Besides, 
you  can  take  in  a  view  of  the  little  glebe 
which  helps  give  the  Cure  his  daily  bread — 
aye,  some  fruit,  some  wine,  some  oil.  To  the 
left  is  the  open  garden- gate,  giving  you  a  view 
of  the  shady  grape-arbor.  In  the  middle  a 
well,  fended  from  the  sun  by  a  .tiled  shed. 
Sweet  and  refreshing  to  a  joy  is  the  water  that 
is  drawn  therefrom  in  an  iron  bucket.  On 
either  side  of  the  grape-arbor  garden  truck 
flourishes  amain.  In  the  corner  a  peach-tree, 
adolescent,  yet,  like  everything  having  life  in 
Italy,  precociously  fruitful.  To  the  right  of 
the  door — as  you  would  knock  upon  it — an 
oven,  of  size  goodly  and  order  most  ancient. 
Sloping  down  from  the  door  and  ending  at  a 
hedge,  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  through 
which  runs  a  path.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  it  is  like  a  lake  of  gold — golden  waving 
wheat, — with  the  delightful  anomaly  of  fig- 
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trees  in  the  glory  of  their  ripening  fruit  on 
one  side  of  the  path,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
the  figure,  we  may  call  the  furrow  of  an  imag- 
inary skiff;  while  on  the  other,  peaceful  olive- 
trees  biding  faithfully  and  patiently,  until  the 
first  blast  of  November  pronounces  the  olive 
ready  for  the  press.  Away  off  in  the  distance 
Monte  Lupo — church-crested,  of  course.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  lovely  mountain-top  in  Italy 
that  is  not  crowned  with  either  a  monastery, 
a  church,  or  a  sanctuary  of  some  kind — some 
token  of  recognition  from  the  creature  to  the 
Creator? 

Let  the  rustic  knocker  fall.  A  shuffling  of 
slippered  feet  on  the  tiled  floor  within.  The 
door  opens,  revealing  a  portly  old  lady,  mod- 
estly habited  in  blue  calico  and  a  snowy 
sacque.  The  hand  that  holds  the  door  agape  is 
white,  plump,  well-kept  and  soft.  The  kindly 
face  that  smiles  upon  you  is  ruddy  and  unwrin- 
kled,  though  she  was  born  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century.  The  eyes  are  black  and 
lightsome.  The  parting  of  the  gray  hair  is 
wider  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  This  is  Dia- 
mante— literally  Dio-amante  (God-loving).  It 
means  also  Diamond.  She  is  true  to  her  name, 
for  a  God-loving  and,  by  corollary,  a  neigh- 
bor-loving Diamond  is  she:  cousin  and  house- 
keeper to  mine  host  the  Curato.  Is  the  Curato 
at  home?  Si  sa, — "Of  course," — says  the 
Diamond.  He  is  always  at  home,  even  when 
he  is  absent  from  the  house  on  his  ministra- 
tions, so  thoroughly  has  he  impressed  upon 
this  good  woman  what  a  sterling  priest  com- 
prehends in  the  word  "  home." 

And  as  he  hears  my  voice  he  appears,  ber- 
retta  in  one  hand  and  Breviary  in  the  other, 
and  his  arms  are  at  once  around  my  neck  in 
the  old  pax-giving  style,  while  he  says,  Figlio, 
ti  do  il  benvenuto  tra  noi, — "  Son,  I  give  thee 
welcome  among  us."  Then  appeareth,  too, 
Annunziata  the  handmaiden,  albeit  she  is  the 
wife  of  Giovanni  Momo  of  the  hill,  and  the 
mother  of  a  son  and  daughter,  both  grown 
up.  She  rises  at  five  o'clock  every  morning, 
trudges  up  the  steep,  two-mile  hill  to  Perugia, 
makes  the  purchases  for  the  day,  and  is  back 
before  coffee.  She  has  never  been  ill.  An- 
other member  of  the  family  is  the  huge  black 
cat,  Lucifero  by  name,  and  a  terror  to  the 


lizards  and  dogs.  Every  evening  a  tall,  pow- 
erful contadino  comes  from  a  neighboring 
vineyard  to  draw  water  for  the  plants  and  do 
chores.  He  answers  to  the  name  of  Giovanni 
Vigna — John  Vineyard — when  arraigned  for 
keeping  a  shot-gun  without  license.  For  all 
other  purposes  Giovanni  is  enough. 

I  have  never  seen  the  Curato  outside  of  his 
cassock,  so  cannot  describe  his  figure.  After 
all,  the  figure  has  not  much  to  do  with  his 
character,  and  it  is  this  I  would  give  you  a 
hint  of.  He  is  short,  has  a  rubicund,  gentle 
face,  lit  up  by  large  gray  eyes.  He  is  quite 
bald, — the  effect,  I  presume,  of  constantly 
wearing  a  tight-fitting  skull-cap,  even  under 
his  berretta,  or  three-cornered  hat.  He  might 
be  sixty.  He  came  of  an  excellent  family  of 
Perugia.  He  entered  the  Order  of  the  Capu- 
chin Friars  when  quite  young ;  did  mission- 
ary work  on  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Assisi.  During  the  great 
cholera  which  devastated  that  city  some  thirty 
years  ago,  he  was  one  of  the  volunteers  in 
the  hospital  service.  He  told  me  his  expe- 
riences in  the  Lazarus  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  hero.  Yet  he  deprecated  being  thought 
heroic,  being  mild  and  meek  as  a  dove.  He 
showed  surprise  when  I  asked  him  once  if  he 
was  afraid  while  imprisoned  with  the  pesti- 
lent. "Of  what?"  he  asked,  innocently. 

"  Of  becoming  a  victim  of  the  contagion." 

"Ah,figlio,  I  had  no  time  to  be  afraid.  And 
who  ever  heard  of  a  man's  being  afraid  to  go 
to  paradise  ?  " 

The  question  was  absolutely  logical,  and 
beseemed  the  priest.  When  the  Italians  in- 
vaded Umbria,  in  1 860,  the  law  for  the  sup- 
pression of  religious  orders,  then  in  vogue 
in  Piedmont,  was  applied,  and  he  was  secu- 
larized, and  appointed  to  the  little  cura  of 
Piscille,  his  Bishop  being  Cardinal  Pecci  of 
Perugia,  now  Pope  Leo  XIII.  He  loves  to 
tell  how  the  Cardinal,  after  driving  outside 
the  city  walls,  would  alight  from  his  carriage 
(it  is  not  en  regie  for  a  Cardinal  to  walk  in 
the  streets)  and  walk  down  the  serpentining 
hill  to  Piscille,  and,  having  visited  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  the  church,  would  .condescend 
to  go  into  the  garden,  seat  himself  at  the  little 
round  table  under  the  arbor,  and  partake  of 
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a  rinfrescc — a  knuckle  of  Diamante's  bread, 
and  a  glass  of  water  with  a  sprinkling  of  wine 
ii.  It  was  on  one  of  these  visits  that  UK- 
Cardinal  saw  Cornelio,  a  modest  youn^  man, 
with  a  powder- tattooed  face, — the  evidence  of 
an  unfortunate  "didn't-know-it-was-loa<kd  " 
— whom  the  priest  took  in  for  charity.  I  le 
liked  him,  and  asked  the  Curato's  permission 
to  engage  him  in  his  own  service.  Cornelio 
is  now  the  body-servant  of  his  Holiness.  I 
asked  the  Curato  if  it  ever  occurred  to  him 
that  his  relations  with  the  former  Cardinal, 
and  Cornelio's  vicinage  to  the  Papal  presence, 
might  not  be  legitimately  used  to  further  his 
own  advancement;  such  things  are  not  with- 
out precedent  His  honest  eyes  opened  wide 
with  amazement,  and  he  said,  with  decisive- 
ness: "Figlio,  si  inve  una  sola  volta, — Son,  we 
live  but  once;  and  the  soul  saved  here  in  this 
poor  little  cura  might  wreak  damnation  in 
preferment.  Vade  retro  Satanas!"  He  arose 
from  the  table  at  which  we  were  seated  at  the 
simple  noonday  meal, — he,  the  Diamond,  and 
myself,  Lucifer  occupying  a  chair  on  his  left 
— and  went  out.  I  thought  he  was  angry. 
Presently  he  returned  with  a  large  black  bottle 
(fear  not,  reader),  the  cork  of  which  he  drew 
with  solemnity.  He  looked  at  me  with  jovial 
sweetness,  and  bade  me  reach  him  my  glass. 
He  nearly  filled  it  with  a  famous  old  wine,  the 
vintage  of  the  garden,  called  Alf calico,  and 
said :  '*  I  did  not  mean  you,  son,  but  Satan." 
We  clinked  glasses  and  drank,  I  of  that  glo- 
rious, generous  juice,  he  of  the  hard,  white 
wine,  most  unmercifully  diluted  with  water. 
And  this  reminds  me  of  a  little  incident, 
the  which  when  I've  told  I  will  tell  you  of 
our  domestic  life  in  that  sanctuary  of  peace. 
I  received  weekly  from  America  a  Catholic 
paper,  of  which  a  few  columns  on  the  last 
page  were  devoted  to  the  reports  of  a  tem- 
perance society.  The  top  of  the  first  column 
was  ornamented  with  a  temperance  badge 
and  motto.  He  asked  me  one  day  to  "  'splain 
and  'spound."  I  did  so.  "A  temperance  so- 
ciety !  O  Madonna  Santissima !  Do  people 
get  drunk  in  America  ?  And  on  spirits  ?  I 
like  rum  in  black  coffee,  but  to  drink  it  to 
intoxication !  The  bestial  sin  of  it !  The 
horror!  And  then  it  must  make  them  sick." 


Then  I  told  him  of  the  Prohib:ti  >n  M  >vement. 
( le  thought  it  was  a  good  joke  on  the  prac- 
tical Americans.  Then  he  summ  d  up.  '•  For 
this  evil  two  remedies  are  necessary :  the  grace 
of  God,  and  firmness  of  character."  To  ex- 
plain matters,  I  ought  to  say  that  drunken- 
ness is  unknown  in  Italy. 

Reader,  let  me  take  you  by  the  hand,  as 
jhat  simple,  gentlemannertd  priest  took  me, 
and  show  you  around.  From  the  room  in 
which  I  first  entered,  where  the  Diamond  is 
knitting  and  helping  two  little  country  maid- 
ens up  and  down  the  bothering  stairs  of  the 
alphabet,  we  pass  into  the  kitchen,  smoke- 
begrimed,  but  withal  neat.  The  fireplace  is 
enormous  and  deep.  Two  niches  on  either 
side  look  inviting,  say,  to  the  statues  of  two 
patron  saints.  A  plethoric  pot  hangs  on  the 
crane,  suggesting  a  broth  whenever  needed. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  copper  utensils. 
A  flour-bin ;  a  solid  table,  upon  which  the 
agile  Annunziata  rolls  out  the  macaroni 
paste,  and  makes  bread.  Then  through  a 
doorway.  To  the  right  a  little  room — the 
dining-room — lit  up  by  an  iron-barred  win- 
dow high  up  in  the  massive  wall.  A  few 
shelves  let  into  the  wall,  protected  by  a  glass 
door;  call  it  the  sideboard.  Up  a  flight  of 
dark  stairs  to  a  landing,  opening  into  the 
sacristy  of  the  church  one  way.  and  back  into 
the  little  sitting-room,  Diamante's  and  the 
priest's  room  the  other.  Here  an  ancient 
clock  ticks  momentously,  and  rings  the  hours 
and  quarters  thereof  with  a  whir  of  its  ven- 
erable wheels  that  intimates  a  final  dissolu- 
tion. Up  another  flight  of  steps  of  the  primi- 
tive order  of  ladder.  We  are  now  over  the 
church,  and  directly  under  its  roof.  One 
corner  is  partitioned  off,  making  a  room 
I  ox  1 2.  We  enter.  The  walls  are  papered  in 
a  simple  fashion.  The  floor  is  brick-tiled.  A 
snow-white  bed.  Over  it  the  picture  of  Our 
Lady.  A  «ig  at  the  bed.  A  chest  of  drawers. 
A  deal  table,  at  which  I  have  frequently  writ- 
ten to  you,  dear  '!AvE."  A  rush-bottomed 
chair.  An  indenture  in  the  wall,  covered 
with  a  curtain,  wherein  to  hang  clothes.  He- 
hold  my  room  and  its  furniture !  I  had  for- 
gotten a  quaint  Roman  Limp,  triple-spouted, 
in  which  the  purest  olive  oil  is  burned. 
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And  now  look  out  of  the  little  window  at 
the  beautiful  Vale  of  the  Tiber,  stretching  far 
and  wide.  And  the  river,  too,  journeying 
on,  now  straight,  now  tortuous,  and  withal 
suggesting  repose.  Yet  1  have  seen  that 
river  rise  in  its  wrath  and  inundate  the  valley 
until  it  looked  like  a  muddy  sea  under  the 
black  sky  of  November.  Historic  Todi  away 
out  on  the  right ;  to  the  left,  high  up  on  So- 
racte's  breast,  Assisi.  Such  the  scene  that 
greeted  me  every  morning  when  I  drew  back 
the  shutters  and  looked  out !  I  forbear  reflec- 
tions. The  remaining  space  over  the  church 
is  used  as  a  store-room  for  grain,  potatoes, 
dried  grapes,  onions,  and  what  not. 

Let  us  descend  into  the  sacristy  and  out 
into  the  church.  It  is  beautifully  decorated, — 
a  work  which  has  irretrievably  impoverished 
the  poor  Curato.  Over  the  main  altar  there 
is  a  life-size  picture  of  St.  Christopher — to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated, — bearing  the 
Child  aloft  on  his  sturdy  shoulders.  In  the 
sacristy  the  priest  shows  you  his  treasures : 
a  fine  store — hundreds  of  pounds — of  pure 
wax  candles  of  every  size.  Of  these  he  is 
justly  proud,  almost  as  much  as  he  is  of  his 
church,  He  bought  them  with  his  own 
money,  and  is  poor  in  consequence.  But  he 
satisfies  his  great  love — his  greatest  after  the 
love  of  God  and  his  neighbor ;  and  that  love 
possessed  the  Royal  Prophet  too :  "  I  have 
loved,  O  Lord,  the  beauty  of  Thy  house,  and 
the  place  where  Thy  glory  dwelleth  ! " 

And  now,  if  you  would  look  upon  a  pleas- 
ant picture,  come  into  the  kitchen  after  sup- 
per, on  one  of  the  nights  of  the  severe  winter 
I  spoke  of  above.  A  fire  of  oak-logs  is  burn- 
ing brightly.  In  one  niche  sits  the  Curato  ; 
vis-a-vis,  Arthur ;  before  the  fire,  rattling  her 
knitting  needles,  the  Diamond.  On  a  chair, 
near  the  Curato,  Lucifer  is  purring  and  blink- 
ing. Chestnuts  are  crackling  in  a  pan  near  the 
coals.  A  decanter  of  wine  is  on  the  hearth, 
.to  take  the  chill  off,  you  know.  Arthur  has 
cracked  a  chestnut  after  propounding  a  theo- 
logical difficulty  to  the  Pere.  The  old  man 
answers  the  difficulty,  as  he  does  all  difficul- 
ties which  baffle  his  erudition  (he  is  not 
learned,  save  in  godly  ways),  by  backing  up 
against  the  impregnable  bulwarks  of  the 


authority  of  the  Church,  saying:  "It  is  true 
because  she  teaches  it,  and  she  says : 
"'  Credo  quidquid  dixit  Dei  Filius 
Nil  hoc  verbo  veritatis  verius." " 

Then  he  rises,  trims  his  lamp,  lights  it,  and 
as  he  stands  at  the  door  says :  "  Buon  riposo, 
e  buona  notte" 

ARTHUR. 
— «  *  » — 

The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 
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PART   II. 

CHAPTER   VI.— "CAULD   is  THE   E'ENIN' 
BLAST." 

NEED  it  be  written  that  this  Festival  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  on  which  her  hus- 
band received  for  the  first  time  the  Bread  of 
Eternal  Life,  was  the  happiest  day  Edna  had 
ever  known  ?  Her  joy  was  of  that  unspoken 
kind  which  silence  best  expresses, — silence 
so  sweet,  so  deep  and  pervading,  that  God 
alone  understands  its  dumb  eloquence. 

James  Sinclair  received  Holy  Communion 
with  unshaken  faith  in  the  real  and  adorable 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  dogma  had 
been  the  least  of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  his  religious  investigations ;  he  ac- 
cepted it  no  less  as  a  mystery  of  faith  than  a 
logical  conclusion  ;  for,  believing  that.  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  very  Son  of  God,  equal  and 
coeternal  with  Him,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
how  could  he  have  doubted  His  positive,  re- 
iterated, unmistakable  words  regarding  this 
august  Sacrament  ?  It  was  not  in  the  man's 
nature  to  accept  a  divine  authority  for  his 
guidance  and  yet  at  the  same  time  yield  to  ' 
the  caprices  of  his  own  human  reason.  As 
he  looked  at  it,  there  could  be  no  half-way 
measure  in  a  matter  like  this;  he  must  believe 
all,  or  turn  back,  discrediting  all.  To  him, 
this  belief  in  the  Real  Presence  as  taught  by 
Christ  and  defined  by  the  Church  seemed 
the  central  point  from  which  all  diverged,  the 
keystone  which  made  the  whole  edifice  har- 
monious and  perfect.  His  faith  on  this  point 
was  a  special  grace,  which  as  yet  he  only 
comprehended  by  its  results.  From  the  time 
he  was  received  into  the  Church  his  religion 
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entered  into  his  daily  life  as  a  governing  prin- 
ciple in  all  things,  not  making  him  outwardly 
different  to  the  world,  or  even  to  his  own 
family,  except  that  now  he  took  part  with 
them  in  their  devotions,  attended  Mass  and 
received  the  Sacraments  regularly. 

Alan  and  Janet  had  understood  at  once, 
when  they  saw  their  father  kneel  to  receive 
Holy  Communion  that  morning,  that  he  had 
become  a  Catholic,  but  it  did  not  impress 
them  as  anything  remarkable;  they  accepted 
the  fact,  had  they  known  how  to  express  it,  as 
a  foregone  conclusion,  he  was  always  so  good 
and  perfect  in  tHeir  eyes,  so  tender  and  kind. 

That  afternoon  he  went  out  under  the  great 
trees  for  a  quiet  smoke,  while  he  walked  up 
and  down  in  a  very  contented  and  tranquil 
state  of  mind;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the 
children,  having  missed  him,  found  him  out, 
and  rushed  at  him.  He  sat  down  on  a  garden 
chair,  and  they  gathered  about  him  as  usual. 
He  had  taken  a  home-holiday  in  honor  of 
the  day,  and  they  meant  to  make  much  of  it, 
for  it  was  seldom  he  spent  a  whole  day  at 
home,  even  on  Sundays,  as  then  a  long  visit 
to  "  Nunky,"  over  at  the  "  Old  House,"  robbed 
them  of  hours  of  his  company. 

"Well,  my  bairns,  we're  all  in  the  same 
boat  at  last.  Are  you  not  glad  that  I  am  a 
Catholic  now,  like  yourselves?"  he  said,  out 
of  the  fulness  of  his  heart. 

"We  loved  you  just  as  well  before,"  said 
Alan, gtavely, his  arm  about  his  father's  neck; 
"but  I  am  glad." 

"I  finks  so  too:  I's  dlad,"  said  twin  Lil- 
lian, without  understanding  what  there  was 
to  be  glad  over ;  but  she  would  never  be  left 
out,  and  had  her  say,  relevant  or  not,  on  all 
occasions. 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  one  some  day,"  said 
Janet,  glowing  and  smiling,  as  she  kissed  her 
father.  "I  knew  it  just  as  sure!  O  father,  I 
am  so  glad  I  could — dance!" 

"  Dance  then,  my  lass,"  he  answered,  laugh- 
ing, "if  your  joy  takes  'that  turn." 

Angus  had  mounted  his  father's  foot  for  a 
"  ride  to  Bambury  Cross  " ;  and  Janet,  instead 
of  dancing,  crept  closer  to  him,  clinging  to 
his  arm,  her  head  with  its  golden  frowze  of 
silken  hair  resting  upon  his  shoulder.  That 


was  all.  They  would  have  no  more  "Aves" 
to  say  for  his  conversion !  Had  they  not  been 
asking  Our  Blessed  Lady  for  it  ever  since 
they  could  remember?  And  it  seemed  as  nat- 
ural to  their  simple  faith  that  she  should  have 
granted  the  favor  as  it  was  for  their  mother 
to  give  them  bread  when  they  were  hungry. 

Jamie  stumbled  over  precepts  sometimes. 
The  fast- days  bothered  him.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  take  in  the  fact  that 
chicken  was  meat,  as  he  would  have  preferred 
it  on  Fridays  to  fish.  Like  many  other  honest 
converts,  his  stomach  remained  Protestant 
The  repetition  in  the  Rosaiy  devotions  and 
the  litanies  confused  him  and  gave  him  great 
distraction  at  first. 

"  Did  you  ever  repeat  a  familiar  word  over 
and  over,  until  it  lost  all  its  significance  and 
became  only  a  sound  ?  "  he  asked  Edna  one 
evening, .after  the  children  had  trooped  off  to 
bed. 

"  Yes :  I  have  done  so  until  I  have  had  to 
pull  myself  together  to  throw  off  the  idiotic 
sensation  it  produced,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"  Well,  do  you  know,  that  is  just  the  way 
some  of  the  devotions  affect  me, — '  saying 
beads,'  I  believe  you  call  it,  for  instance;  it 
is  the  same  thing,  the  same  words,  over  and 
over  and  over,  until  I  feel  as  blank  as  a  piece 
of  lead.  I  am  no  end  troubled  about  it,  but 
I  can't  help  it,  you  see,"  he  answered. 

"  You  must  fill  your  mind  with  the  Mys- 
teries of  the  Rosary,  dear,  before  you  can  un- 
derstand all  that  it  means,  or  experience  the 
devotion  the  lack  of  which  troubles  you.  The 
Rosary  celebrates  the  Incarnation,  the  Birth, 
the  Passion  and  Death,  and  the  Resurrection 
of  Our  Lord,  and  honors  the  undefiled  Vir- 
gin who  was  chosen  by  the  Most  High  to  be 
the  Mother  of  His  only  Son.  Here  it  is  all 
explained  simply  and  briefly  in  my  prayer- 
book,  and  here,  too,  are  the  Mysteries.  When 
you  understand  tne  devotion,  as  we  old  vet- 
erans of  the  Faith  do,  you  will  no  longer 
speak  of  tiresome  repetitions,  but  be  so  stirred 
by  the  fervor  it  inspires  that  you  will  find 
yourself  repeating  and  repeating  involuntarily 
the  4  Paters,'  the  'Aves '  and  '  Glorias,'  lost,  as 
it  were,  in  the  wondrous  theme." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  reach  such  heights," 
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he  said,  humbly;  "but  I  shall  take  care  to 
inform  myself  thoroughly  in  every  particular 
of  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary ;  and  perhaps 
God,  pitying  my  ignorance,  will  help  me  by 
His  grace." 

There  were  other  minor  things  in  which 
Edna  had  to  guide  him, — "trifles,"  he  called 
them.  "But  parts  of  the  whole,  Jamie.  We 
must  hear  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Church 
in  little  as  well  as  in  great  matters  of  faith,  pre- 
cept and  practice."  He  faced  the  difficulties 
that  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  in  a 
brave  spirit,  determined  to  overcome,  instead 
of  allowing  himself  to  grow  cold  and  become 
discouraged.  His  ways  were  slow  and  me- 
thodical, hence  his  conclusions  were  more 
deeply  rooted  than  if  he  had  been  a  talkative, 
gushing,  suptrficial  man,  ready  to  take  the 
whole  world  into  his  confidence. 

The  news  had  reached  the  "  Old  House." 
Mrs.  Burgess  heard  it  from  her  husband,  who 
had  been  informed  by  Mrs.  Sinclair's  cook  of 
the  event  that  had  taken  place.  Knowing 
how  fond  auld  Nicol  was  of  Edna,  "although 
she  was  such  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,"  it 
never  occurred  to  Mrs.  Burgess  that  he  would 
have  the  least  feeling  as  to  what  his  nephew 
had  done  ;  so  when  she  took  in  the  tray  with 
his  breakfast  she  was  primed  full  of  what  she 
had  to  tell.  After  arranging  the  table,  she 
placed  his  arm-chair,  and  folded  her  plump, 
comfortable- looking  arms,  waiting  until  he 
should  lay  down  his  paper  and  come  to  his 
breakfast.  She  poured  out  his  coffee  and 
handed  it  to  him,  and  having  seen  him  swal- 
low part  of  it  with  great  relish,  she  said :  "  Did 
you  know,  sir,  that  Mr.  Jamie  had  joined  the 
Catholics  ?  " 

He  looked  up  quickly,  and  brought  his 
clinched  hand  down  heavily  upon  the  table, 
making  everything  upon  it  dance.  That  was 
all.  He  had  expected  it  all  along,  and  it  had 
come  at  last.  It  stirred  his  bile ;  it  was  like 
a  blow;  but  what  could  he  do?  Nothing.  Had 
he  not  been  baffled  in  all  his  most  cherished 
wishes  for  those  he  had  loved  and  toiled  for 
all  his  life?  why,then,make  an  ado  about  this? 
Kismet  *  it  seemed  to  be,  and  kismet  it  was  to 

*  Fate. 


auld  Nicol.  He  went  on  and  finished  his 
breakfast,  eating  or  drinking  no  less  for  the 
news  he  had  heard ;  then  he  was  driven  off 
to  the  city  in  his  coupe  as  usual.  Not  even 
old  Jacob  Whyte  could  have  guessed  by  his 
countenance  or  demeanor  that  anything  more 
than  ordinary  had  happened  at  Glenaran ;  but 
he  did  notice  that  auld  Nicol  fell  asleep  once 
that  day  while  he  was  talking  to  him  about 
a  bill-of- lading,  and  twice  afterwards  at  his 
desk,  with  his  foreign  letters  unopened  before 
him, — letters  which  he  was  always  eager  to 
see  the  contents  of  as  soon  as  delivered,  in 
which  task  no  one  ever  venlwred  to  interrupt 
him.  The  old  clerk  shook  his  head  and  walked 
back,  treading  softly,  to  his  ledgers.  He  did 
not  like  the  looks  of  it,  and  liked  still  less 
the  cold  creep  that  tingled  down  his  back; 
but  he  tried  to  bolster  up  his  courage  by  the 
thought  that  it  was  natural  for  people  ad- 
vanced in  years  to  doze  off  in  that  way  oc- 
casionally ;  and  then  it  had  always  been  the 
boast  of  auld  Nicol  that  he  had  never  been 
sick  a  day  in  his  life,  and  he  ended  by  calling 
himself  an  ill  omened  idiot,  as  he  settled  him- 
self to  work. 

That  evening  things  went  on  at  the  "Old 
House"  in  the  usual  groove.  Tea,  then  the 
afternoon  papers ;  later,  when  daylight  was 
gone,  the  cheerful  lamp.  But  auld  Nicol  was 
all  alone.  The  soft  rustle  of  the  leaves,  the 
thousand  insect  "voices  of  the  night"  that 
came  through  the  open  windows,  the  squeak- 
ing and  scrambling  of  mice  behind  the  wain- 
scoting, were  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard, 
and  they  so  harmonized  with  the  quiet  of  the 
hour  and  place  as  not  to  disturb  it.  Presently 
footsteps  were  heard  approaching,  and  the  ' 
voices  he  loved,  and  had  been  secretly  hoping 
to  hear,  were  wafted  in  snatches  to  his  ear ; 
they  would  soon  be  there — Jamie  and  Edna ; 
but  he  did  not  mean  that  they  should  think 
he  had  been  expecting  and  waiting  for  tfcieni ; 
and,  taking  up  the  paper  which  he  had  laid 
down,  he  pretended  to  be  deeply  engrossed 
in  its  pages  when  they  entered,  with  all  their 
usual  pleasant  ways  and  words,  making  him 
feel  as  if  a  sudden  glow  and  brightness  filled 
the  room.  He  was  glad  to  see  them,  forgetting 
at  the  moment  his  latest  grievance.  After  a 
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brief  chat  about  indifferent  things,  Edna  said: 
"Uncle  Nicol,  we  have  come  over  to  tell  you 
something."  He  answered  nothing;  he  would 
not  help  them  by  a  word  "At  least  Jamie 
has  something  to  tell  you,"  she  added. 

"I  have  become  a  Catholic,  sir;  that  is  all. 
I  have  been  one  at  heart  these  many  years," 
said  James  Sinclair,  in  his  straightforward, 
honest  way. 

"  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt!  Ye  took  it  like  the 
measles  when  that  auld  nout,*  Tam  Kinsella, 
christened  ye  that  night  in  the  Highlands, and 
what  he  left  undone  with  his  whigmaleeries.f 
your  Catholic  wife  has  finished,"  remarked 
auld  Nicol,  whose  words  had  a  more  than 
ordinarily  rough  burr  on  them  to-night. 

"Not  his  Catholic  wife,  Uncle  Nicol,  but 
the  grace  of  God.  Don't  you  know  Jamie 
well  enough  to  be  sure  that  only  a  higher 
than  human  motive  could  influence  him  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  this?  Don't  be  angry 
with  Us!"  added  Edna,  sitting  on  his  foot- 
stool, and  coddling  his  gaunt  brown  hand. 

"  Ye've  got  a  fktherin'  tongue  o'  your  ain, 
and  ye'd  like  to  cast  your  spells  over  me,  nae 
doubt;  but  I'm  past  all  that,"  was  his  grim 
answer. 

"I  would  give — yes — my  very  life,  Uncle 
Nicol,  to  see  you  converted  to  the  true  Faith," 
she  replied,  earnestly. 

"That's  safe  to  say.  I  don't  mean  that  in 
my  opeenion  ye're  not  fanatical  eneough  to  do 
something  extraordeenary  to  gain  such  an 
object,  but  I've  lived  too  lang  to  be  nnsickcr\ 
in  my  auld  days.  I'm  satisfied  as  I  am.  I 
hae  never  harmed  or  cheated  a  livin'  soul ; 
my  life  has  been  spent — wasted  for  others,  an' 
yet  naething  has  come  of  it  but  deesappoint- 
ment  from  beginning  to  end.  I  hae  been 
thwarted  at  every  turn,  and  them  I  leaned 
upon  failed  me.  I  believe  God  will  take  me 
as  He  finds  me,  and  judge  me  by  my  works 
without  the  help  of  man.  So  no  more  such 
talk.  I'm  not  angry.  Ye  were  born  to  your 
creed,  an*  it  hasna'  harmed  ye,  for  ye  were 
good  by  nature." 

"Oh,  no!  no!  Uncle  Nicol!     My  nature 


*  Black  cattle.  t  Crotchets,  nonsense. 

\  Wavering,  insecure. 


was  and  is  full  of  imperfections  and  evil,  but 
my  religion  helps  me  to  re  strain  and  over- 
come it,"  she  exclaimed,  her  clear,  truthful 
eyes  raised  to  his. 

''And  I  hope,"  he  went  on,  never  minding 
her,  "that  Jamie's  new  creed  will  keep  him 
as  guid  a  man  as  it  found  him." 

"  Never  fear  but  it  will,  Uncle  Nicol !  If 
there's  any  good  in  me,  it  will  strengthen  it, 
and  help  me  to  overcome  all  that  is  opposed 
to  it.  Will  you  please  shake  hands  with  me, 
sir?"  said  Jamie/holding  out  his  hand  as  he 
stood  before  him. 

A  short  pause.  Auld  Nicol  had  made  his 
moan — his  first  and  last — and  emptied  his 
heart  of  its  bitterness  ;  he  could  not  cast  aside 
the  love  of  those  two,  whom  he  knew  were 
true  to  him.  He  held  out  his  hand,  which 
Jamie  grasped,  and,  moved  by  a  strange,  ten- 
der pity,  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  auld 
Nicol's  brown,  furrowed  forehead. 

"Ah,  weel !  it's  like  all  that's  gane  before," 
he  said,  his  voice  low  and  unsteady.  "  It  may 
be  when  I'm  gane  the  crass  currents  will  ebb." 

Poor  auld  Nicol !  the  cross  currents  would 
not  ebb  even  then. 

"  Had  we  not  some  far:away  Catholic  an- 
cestors, sir  ?  "  asked  Jamie,  in  rather  a  tactless 
way ;  but  he  could  not  help  it ;  the  one  idea 
of  the  most  important  act  of  his  life  had  full 
possession,  and  he  spoke  out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  heart. 

"Yes:  more's  the  peety,"  was  the  answer 
he  got;  "but  they  died  out,  or  were  killed 
ain  way  or  ither.  Bring  the  draught-board 
and  let  us  hae  something  rational  after  all  this 
clish-ma-claver." 

With  twinkling  eyes,  Jamie  obeyed,  spread 
the  board  and  arranged  the  pieces,  then  sat 
down  to  the  fray.  Edna  occupied  herself  with 
some  trifle  of  crochet  work  she  had  brought 
over  in  her  pocket. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly,  much  to  Mrs. 
Burgess's  relief,  who  had  dreaded  a  quarrel, 
and  had  tiptoed  into  the  hall  several  times 
to  listen.  When  she  heard  the  kindly  "  good- 
nights  "  that  passed  between  auld  Nicol  and 
his  guests  at  the  door  when  they  left,  she 
knew  that  all  was  well  between  them. 

(TO    BB   CONTINUED.) 
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AVE   MARIA. 

HAIL,     Tn  KICK     HAIL! 


The  Rev.  F.  Lawrence,  C.  P. 


A ve     Ma  -  ri a, 

Hail,  thrice     hail,       O       Ma ry, 

Soprani  soli. 


gra    -     ti     a     pie    -    na,         Do      -      mi  -  nus 
full of  grace,     the         Lord         is    with 


EC ce  !     ec-ce   An-cil  -  la, 

Be hold  !  behold  the  I  landmaid, 


An-cil-la 
the  Handmaid 
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te  -  cum,    be  -  ne-dic-ta   tu  in  mu-li    -    e-ri-bus, 
thee,  and  blessed  art  thou  among  the  women, women, 


i±    - 

et  be-ne  di-ctus    fru-ctus      ven-tris     tu  -  i 
and      bless-ed       is     the  fruit    of  thy  womb, 
con  resoluzione  cres         -         cen        -        do 


Do-mi-ni, 
of  the  Lord, 


ec  -  ce  An-cil-la    Do     -     mi  -  ni, 
be-hold  the  Handmaid  of  the  Lord, 


fi   -   at  mi  -  hi     se       -      cun-dum  ver-bum. 
be  it  done  to  me  nc-cor  -  ding  to  thy  word. 


sus.  ban      -      eta,     Ma-ri 


e ....sus.          Ho       -       ly,  sweet  Ma     -     ry,         Moth  -  er     of   God,     hail,     thrice         / 


Je-sus,  Je sus.     San      -      eta,     Ma-ri       -       a,  Ma  -  ter     De    -    i,        a 

Je-sus,  Je sus      Ho       -       ly,  sweet  Ma   -   ry,         Moth  -  er       of        God,  hail,  thrice 

rite  n. 


San     -     eta,     Ma  -  ri      -      a, 
Ho      -      ly,     sweet  Ma     -     rj 


ftasso. 


m 


San       •       ta     Ma-ri         -         a, 
Ho      -       ly,  sweet  Ma      -      rv, 

/<•>///><>  frimo.       n    i 
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O-ra  pro  no-his,     pee-ra    -    to-ri-lms,  nunc  et  in  ho-ra     mor  -  tis  no    -    strar.          A 
hail,  pray  for  u»,  mother,  for  us       -in-ncrs,  now  ami     at  the  hour     of  our   death.  A 


'"J 

ve,  O  -  r.i   pro  no-bis,  pec  -  ca  -  to-ri-hus,  nunc,  et  in  ho-  ra  mor  -  tis      no--tra-. 

iiail,  pray  for  us  Mother,  for    us    rin-nen,  now  and     at   the  hour  of    our  death. 


A 
A 

a  tftnfo. 


mf  ==™~  /        '"-^  /      •<    /  dint  -in  •  H  •  en  •  do. 

O-ra  pro  no-bis,         pec-ca  to-ri-bus,  nunc  ct    in  ho  -  ra  mor  -  tis       no  -  stnc. 
prav  for  us,  Mother,    for     us  sin  -  ners,  now  and      at     the  hour  of    our    death. 

-^ — £*-*- 
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O  -  ra  pro  no-bis,     pec  -  ca-to-ri-bus,  nunc  et  in    ho  -  ra    mor-tis    no  -  sine.  A 

pray  for  us,  Mother,  for      us     sin-ners,  now  and         at   the  hour  of  our  death.  A 


-—•: 
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men,     A 
men,     A 


men,     A-men,  A  ,    - 
men,     A-men,  A 


men. 
men. 


men,  A  -  men,  A 
men,  A  -  men,  A 


men,     A     -     men,     A  -  men,   A     •     -     men. 
men,     A     -     men,     A  -  men,   A     -     -     men. 
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A  Heroine  of  Charity. 


BY    KATHLEEN   O'MEARA. 


(CONTINUED.) 

THE  wisdom,  firmness,  and  practical  ability 
displayed  by  Mile.  Legras  in  the  difficult 
task  of  recasting  the  existing  conditions  of 
the  large  hospital  were  eliciting,  meantime, 
the  warmest  admiration  and  gratitude  both 
from  the  authorities  and  the  patients  who 
were  benefiting  already  by  her  administra- 
tion.   The  most  important  step  taken  was  the 
installation  of  eight  Filles  de  Charite  in  the 
hospital    itself      This    arrangement,    which 
grouped  a  number  of  them  in  one  permanent 
abode,  inaugurated  at  last  that   community 
life  so  necessary  for  the  observance  of  a  Rule 
and  so  helpful  in  the  carrying  on  of  a  common 
vocation. — an  advantage  which  the  Filles  de 
Charite  had  hitherto  only  enjoyed  during  the 
short  period  of  their  residence  at  La  Chapelle, 
while  being  trained  to  their   duties  of  sick 
nurses.     Once  they  left  that  sheltering  wing, 
they  lodged  v\  here  they  could,  in  hired  rooms, 
sometimes    singly,   sometimes    in   twos   and 
threes.     Marvellous,  indeed,  must  have  been 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  vocations  that 
had  so  long  withstood  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  this  scattered  and  unprotected  man- 
ner of  life.     It  was  a  most  desirable  measure, 
the  establishing  the  Sisters  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  municipality  as  recognized  servants 
of  the  sick  poor,  and  with  a  local  superior  of 
their  own. 

Louise  drew  up  for  the  community  some 
rules  specially  adapted  to  their  duties  towards 
the  sick,  and  which,  spontaneous  and  simple 
like  all  her  utterances,  written  or  spoken, 
breathe  the  spirit  (.f  entire  self-sacrifice,  hu- 
mility and  simplicity  that  so  strongly  marks 
the  likeness  betw.  tn  her  soul  and  that  of  St. 
Vincent.  The  Sisters  were  to  rise  at  4  a.  m., 
and,  after  taking  "a  little  bread  and  wine'  (ex 
cept  on  Communion  days,  when  they  were  to 
"smell  some  vinegir  instead''),  they  were  to 
begin  their  servio  b\  making  the  beds  of  the 
sick,  cleaning  and  tidying  the  wards,  admin- 
istering the  medicines,  and  giving  the  patients 


their  breakfast.  The  rules  included  minute 
instructions  for  the  attendance  and  comfort  of 
the  sick  throughout  the  day,  such  as  "keep- 
ing in  readiness  cooling  drinks  and  pleasant 
lozenges  to  refresh  them  when  their  lips 
were  hot."  All  these  changes  had  taken  time 
to  accomplish,  and  given  much  mental  anx- 
iety, as  well  as  great  physical  fatigue,  to  Mile. 
Legras ;  but  things  being  finally  got  into  good 
working  order,  she  was  ready  to  take  her 
departure  from  Angers.  The  community,  in 
despair  at  the  prospect  of  the  separation,  en- 
treated her  to  let  her  portrait  be  taken,  that 
they  might  keep  it  as  a  consolation  for  losing 
her  presence.  Willing  as  she  was  to  indulge 
every  reasonable  request  of  her  children, 
Louise  could  not  be  persuaded  to  grant  this 
one,  which,  it  seemed  to  her,  would  involve 
a  foolish  loss  of  time  and  money. 

Everything  was  ready  for  her  departure, 
when  it  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  news 
that  the  plague  had  broken  out.  She  at  once 
renounced  the  idea  of  going  away,  and  gave 
herself  up  to  the  service  of  the  sick.     The 
example  of  her   courage  and  self-devotion 
stimulated  her  Sisters,  who  went  nobly  to 
work,  touching  the  plague-stricken,  inhaling 
their  poisonous  breath,  risking  their  lives,  as 
if  unconscious  of  danger  and  inaccessible  to 
fear.   Louise  exulted  with  a  holy  pride  at  the 
sight  of  their  courageous  charity,  though  her 
heart  quaked  with  motherful  terrors  on  their 
behalf.   But  God  watched  over  the  little  com- 
munity, not  one  of  whom  caught  the  terrible 
malady.  The  severe  moral  and  physical  strain 
proved,  however,  too  much  for  Louise,  ex- 
hausted already  by  previous  fatigues.     She 
fell  ill,  and  the  report  spread  to  Paris  that  it 
was  the  plague.   The  consternation  and  grief 
of  her  friends  were  indescribable.    St.  Vincent 
was,  fortunately,  reassured  at  once  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  illness,  and  was  thus  free  to  take 
pleasure  in  these  evidences  of  the  universal 
esteem  in  which  his  child  was  held.    "I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  the  tenderness  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  when  they  heard  it!" 
he  writes  to  her ;  and  then,  after  the  father, 
the  Saint  speaks,  and  he  gives  thanks  for  her 
sufferings:  "I  trust  that  through  His  good- 
ness He  will  be  glorified  by  this  illness  as 
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%y  so  many  others.  I  ask  this  of  Him  in- 
cessantly here  and  there,  and  wherever  I  am. 
How  I  wish  He  would  let  you  see  with  what 
heart  everybody  is  praying  for  you  !" 

To  the  venerable  Abbe  Vaux,  whose  hos- 
pitality Louise  had  enjoyed  during  her  stay 
at  Angers,  and  whose  guest  she  still  was,  St. 
Vincent  writes  with  the  gratitude  of  a  father 
to  one  who  has  befriended  his  child.  "  I  can- 
not thank  you  humbly  or  lovingly  enough 
for  the  unparalleled  charity  that  you  are  ex- 
ercising towards  Mile.  Legras.  I  thank  you 
as  I  can,  Monsieur,  and  I  pray  Our  Lord,  for 
whose  sake  you  are  doing  it  all,  that  He  may 
be  Himself  your  thanks  and  your  reward.  . .  . 
And  so  she  is  ill  again,  this  dear  lady !  In 
nomine  Domini/  ....  I  do  not  commend  her 
to  you,  Monsieur;  your  letter  proves  how 
much  you  have  her  welfare  at  heart,  and  hers 
proves  the  same.  Would  that  I  were  there  to 
set  your  goodness  free  from  all  the  trouble  it 
has  taken  upon  itself!  But  Our  Lord  wishes 
to  add  this  merit  to  the  crown  He  is  making 
ready  for  you." 

The  illness  lasted  for  two  months,  during 
which  time  Louise  continued  from  her  sick- 
bed the  guidance  of  the  community  and  the 
direction  of  the  various  works  she  had  set  go- 
ing. Her  presence  was,  indeed,  more  needed 
than  ever,  for  the  whole  strength  of  the 
workers  had  gone  to  combating  the  ravages 
of  the  plague,  and  had  strained  their  powers 
and  resources  to  the  utmost.  As  soon  as  her 
exhausted  state  of  health  permitted  it,  she 
took  leave  of  the  kind  Abbe  Vaux,  accepting 
in  obedience  to  St.  Vincent  the  coach  of  a 
friend  as  far  as  Tours,  where  she  was  "  thank- 
ful to  get  out  of  it,"  and  exchange  the  lux- 
urious conveyance  for  the  discomfort  and 
poverty  of  a  common  cart,  in  which  she  jolted 
slowly  on  to  Paris. 

Her  health  never  recovered  the  effects  of 
this  illness.  From  this  time  forth  (1640)  to 
the  day  of  her  death,  twenty  years  afterwards, 
she  lived,  according  to  St.  Vincent,  "against 
all  human  appearance,  and  by  a  sustained 
miracle."  She  herself  acknowledged  to  one 
of  her  Sisters  that  she  went  blindly  on,  drag- 
ging her  body  after  her  by  sheer  strength  of 
will,  and  kept  up  solely  by  the  conviction 


that  so  long  as  God  had  work  for  her  to  do 
He  would  give  her  strength  to  do  it. 

This  community  at  Angers,  now  promi- 
nently placed  before  the  world,  independent 
and  responsible,  became  henceforth  one  of 
her  chief  preoccupations,  while  it  was  at  the 
same  time  a  source  of  courage  and  consola- 
tion to  her.  The  admirable  conduct  of  the 
young  Sisters  during  the  plague,  together 
with  the  marvellous  protection  displayed 
towards  them  throughout,  made  her  say  that 
"the  Sisters  of  Angers  had  evidently  a  spe- 
cial grace  from  God  for  the  service  of  the  sick 
in  the  hospitals."  She  continued,  nevertheless, 
to  watch  over  them  anxiously  from  a  distance, 
keeping  up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
their  chaplain,  the  Abbe  Vaux,  and  playfully- 
rebuking  him  for  "flattering  her  motherly 
pride  "  by  always  singing  the  praises  of  the 
Sisters,  and  never  saying  a  word  about  their 
faults. 

The  remembrance  of  her  refusal  to  let  them 
have  her  portrait  taken  smote  her  with  re- 
morse, and  she  accused  herself  to  St.  Vincent 
of  having  been  unkind  and  ungrateful  to  them. 
"Every  little  burgeoise  gets  her  portrait 
painted,"  she  said,  "and  after- death  it  is  put 
over  her  tomb  in  the  church.  I  am  very  sorry 
I  refused  to  let  mine  be  taken.  I  dare  say  it 
was  from  a  false  humility  of  not  liking  to  seem 
vain  enough  to  have  myself  painted,  whereas 
the  true  humility  would  have  been  in  con- 
descending to  have  it  done." 

The  work  of  the  Confraternity  continued 
to  grow  in  every  direction,  and  the  house  at 
La  Chapelle  was  no  longer  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  Sisters,  who  kept  steadily 
increasing  in  numbers.  After  much  searching, 
another  house  was  found,  which,  while  con- 
siderably more  spacious,  had  the  advantage 
of  being  close  to  St.  Lazare.  the  home  of  the 
Mission.  But  the  more  the  community  in- 
creased the  more  the  demands  upon  it  grew. 
The  new  house  soon  became  the  centre  to 
which  all  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  city  be- 
took themselves  for  help;  on  the  other  hand, 
money,  food,  medicine,  and  alms  of  t  very  sort, 
flowed  in  to  meet  these  demands,  and  all 
who  were  willing  to  help  in  works  of  charity 
came  to  offer  their  services,  and  put  them- 
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selves  under  the  guidance  of  Mile.  Legras. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Filles  de  la  Charite  had 
held  classes  for  catechism  in  the  various  par- 
ishes where  they  worked  ;  but  Mile.  Legras 
now  opened,  for  the  first  time,  a  regular  day- 
school  for  children,  where  they  were  taught 
reading  and  writing  and  sewing,  as  well  as 
their  catechism.  It  was  necessary  to  instruct 
the  Sisters  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  so 
as  to  qualify  them  for  teaching  in  the  school. 
The  task  was  arduous,  but  the  results  were 
wonderful.  Louise  was  constantly  amazed  by 
the  rapid  progress  which  these  dull,  unedu- 
cated village  girls  made  under  her  instruc- 
tions, and  inspired  by  the  ardor  of  their  own 
good  will.  Many,  who  began  by  learning  the 
alphabet  from  her,  and  to  whom  she  had  "  to 
explain  the  Pater  and  the  Credo,  article  by 
article, "proved  pupils  worthy  of  St.  Jerome,  so 
ardent  and  humble  was  the  spirit  with  which 
they  received  the  instruction  imparted  to 
them,  and  so  admirably  taught  were  they  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Their  virtue  and  discretion 
filled  Louise  with  admiration,  and  she  writes 
to  St.  Vincent,  "  Had  the  great  Doctor  [St. 
Jerome]  lived  in  these  days,  he  would  have 
written  the  lives  of  these  poor  country  girls, 
and  filled  the  world  with  their  praises." 

And  yet  the  Association  had  developed  to 
this  point  without  the  salutary,  and  seemingly 
essential,  restraint  of  vows.  The  Filles  de  la 
Charite  worked  on  from  day  to  day,  free  to 
abandon  their  manner  of  life  without  the  sin 
of  apostasy  or  any  breach  of  a  distinct  pledge. 
They  had  carried  their  services  all  over  the 
country,  bound,  so  far,  by  their  own  free  will 
alone.  The  idea  of  consecrating  themselves 
by  vow  came  to  them  naturally  and  spontane- 
ously, after  the  fashion  so  dear  to  St.  Vincent 
himself.  He  was  discoursing  to  them  one  day 
about  the  joy  it  was  to  Our  Lord  when  souls 
were  generous  enough  to  bind  themselves 
irrevocably  to  Him  in  the  service  of  "our 
masters,  the  poor,"  and  his  words  were  so  full 
of  unction  that  several  of  the  Sisters  were 
there  and  then  filled  with  the  desire  to  make 
vows.  When  the  discourse  was  over,  they 
asked  him  if  they  might  do  so.  He  smiled 
and  went  on  to  enlarge  on  the  beauty  of  such 
a  consecration,  and  to  explain  to  them  the 


distinction  between  solemn  and  simple  vows* 
remarking  that  he  never  would  authorize 
their  taking  solemn  vows,  as  this  would  make 
nuns  of  them,  "and  a  nun  means  the  cloister, 
and  gratings,  and  many  other  things  incom- 
patible with  your  vocation.'' 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED  ) 


A  Mass  at  the  Tomb  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 


I  HAVE  just  said  Mass  on  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  under  the  confession, 
in  the  new  crypts  of  the  Vatican.  They  lie 
there  side  by  side,  awaiting  the  resurrection ; 
but  they  'are  already  in  glory,  both  on  earth 
and  in  heaven. 

[They  were  forbidden  to  preach  Jesus  Christ, 
and  they  replied:  "We  can  but  preach  Him 
who  is  the  only  true  God."  They  were  taken 
captive  and  condemned  to  death,  and  the 
maddened  crowd  dragged  them  to  the  place 
of  'execution  with  shouts  and  yells.  They 
were  to  die  together,  happy  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated in  this  supreme  sacrifice  to  Him  whom 
they  had  loved  and  served  together.  €)n  the 
road  a  new  idea  strikes  one  of  the  execution- 
ers. "  Let  us  take  Peter  to  the  Janiculum,  and 
Paul  to  the  Salvian  Waters";  and  they  are 
separated.  They  bid  each  other  a  last  farewell, 
and  wish  each  other  confidence  and  peace  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  and  they  are  led,  one  to  the 
axe  which  shall  behead  him,  the  other  to  the 
cross  that  shall  drink  his  blood. 

It  is  finished!  Caesar  thinks  that  these  two 
impostors,  fanatics,  are  dead,  and  their  mem- 
ories buried  forever ;  and  Caesar  is  dead,  and 
Peter  and  Paul  yet  live  in  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions whose  forefathers  they  converted  to  the 
Faith.  After  the  execution,  their  remains 
were  religiously  cared  for ;  and  on  the  ruins 
of  pagan  grandeur,  out  of  the  very  temples 
of  false  gods,  with  their  marble  and  porphyry, 
stands  the  most  splendid  monument  ever 
built  by  the  hand  of  man,  raised  to  the  honor 
of  these  two  public  criminals. 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  compared  to 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  ?  Where  are  the  bod- 
ies of  Nero,  of  Diocletian,  and  of  Caligula? 
No  one  knows ;  their  dust  has  been  thrown 
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to  the  winds,  with  the  contempt  of  genera- 
tions ;  and  the  bodies  of  Peter  and  Paul  are 
there  under  that  superb  cupola,  under  that 
grand  altar,  where  is  offered  every  day  the 
Sacrifice  which  has  saved  the  world.  From  all 
nations  men  come  to  venerate  them,  to  kiss 
the  stone  which  covers  their  resting-place, 
and  to  offer  up  to  Heaven  with  liveliest  faith 
the  most  ardent  prayers. 

The  chapel  of  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles, 
ornamented  by  Clement  VIII  with  precious 
stones  and  the  rarest  stuccoes,  is  small  but 
sparkling.  The  mosaic  on  the  front  of  the 
altar  represents  an  inverted  cross  transpierced 
by  a  sword:  the  cross  of  Peter,  and  the  sword 
of  Paul.  Branches  of  lilies  surround  these 
glorious  emblems  of  the  martyr  Apostles. 
The  two  Saints  are  reproduced  above  the  altar 
on  a  golden  background.  They  are  both  in 
relief,  and  are  represented  at  the  moment  of 
execution.  Peter  is  crucified  with  his  head 
downward,  and  the  head  of  Paul  falls  under 
the  executioner's  axe.  On  the  ceiling.  Jesus 
Christ  is  twice  represented  above  this  double 
scene, — here  crowned  with  thorns,  and  there 
scourged.  The  disciples  were  worthy  of  the 
Master ! 

How  was  it  possible  to  celebrate  Mass  in 
such  a  place  without  emotion!  O  holy  Apos- 
tles! I  have  asked  through  your  jntercession 
something  of  your  faith,  something  of  your 
love  for  the  Master  whom  you  served  and 
whom  I  now  serve;  whom  you  preached  and 
whom  I  now  preach.  Obtain  for  me  that  I 
fight  as  you  fought — that  I  may  never  fail — 
that,  if  need  be,  I  too,  like  you,  may  walk  to 
martyrdom.  I  prayed  for  my  priests,  for  the 
whole  flock  that  has  been  confided  to  me;  I 
prayed  for  the  august  Pontiff,  a  prisoner  in 
the  Vatican. 

Alas!  the  great  Basilica  is  to-day  silent 
and  empty.  Where  are  the  great  solemnities? 
where  are  the  splendors  of  its  palmy  days, — 
the  days  of  faith  and  piety,  when  the  crowds 
surged  in  at  the  portals,  when  the  whole 
Roman  court  came  in  solemn  procession,  and 
when  Pius  IX  blessed  the  world  and  the  city: 
Urbi  et  Orbi? 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  all  that  pomp: 
I  saw  before  my  eyes  all  those  brilliant  cere- 


monies, and  I  thought  of  the  evils  of  our  day. 
Alas!  alas!  in  wresting  Rome  from  the  Popes, 
they  have  dishonored  and  enslaved  it.  Pov- 
erty and  vice  are  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
Blasphemies  defame  the  air;  paganism  re- 
vives, and  soon  mayhap  we  shall  have  Nero 
and  Diocletian,  a  new  Colosseum,  and  Chris- 
tians thrown  to  the  beasts.  Are  there  not  men 
more  ferocious  than  the  lions  and  tigers  of 
the  arena?  are  there  not  parliamentary  tribu- 
nals more  cruel  than  the  Colosseum?  Oh, 
Jesus !  is  the  blood  of  Thy  Apostles  in 
vain?  have  their  sacred  relics  no  longer  any 
power?  Ah,  let  us  not  fear:  the  promises  are 
eternal!  The  flood  will  pass,  and  we  shall 
remain. 

These  thoughts  filled  heart  and  soul,  and 
I  descended  from  the  altar  filled  with  hope 
and  courage.  When  I  came,  the  day  was  just 
dawning;  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  fell  on  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo  and  on  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's.  When  I  left,  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens ;  the  vast  square  before  the  church 
was  dazzling.  The  fountains,  the  obelisk,  the 
colonnades,  the  Vatican, — all  were  resplen- 
dent with  life  and  light,  and  I  begged  God 
that  I  might  never  forget  such  joys. 


Archbishop  Ryan. 

long  conjectured  appointee  to  the  Archi- 
1  episcopal  See  of  Philadelphia  is  settled  at  last. 
The  Baltimore  dispach  is  correct :  a  telegram  from 
St.  Louis  informs  us  that  Archbishop  Ryan  has 
been  notified  of  his  appointment.  The  Church 
in  St.  Louis  is  in  tears.  But  her  loss  is  Philadel- 
phia's gain ;  for  the  matchless  eloquence  that  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  brought  men  to  bow  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Crucified,  by  the  Mississippi 
waters,  will  soon  be  heard  mingling  with  the 
music  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  in  the  same 
glorious  cause. 

We  have  known  Archbishop  Ryan  long;  we 
know  him  well ;  and  a  nobler  heart,  a  more  faith- 
ful priest,  or  glorious  Bishop  never  trod  these 
American  shores.  From  the  first,  Heaven  marked 
him  as  its  own.  Since  his  early  boyhc  od  days,  when 
he  left  his  Tipperary  home,  "where  the  fields  are 
so  sunny  and  green,"  on  through  his  Carlow 
studies,  until  he  came  a  youthful  stranger  to  the 
wide  virgin  fields  of  the  New  World,  his  career 
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has  been  upward  and  onward,  bright  with  the 
golden  promise  that  has  since  been  so  magnifi- 
cently fulfilled. 

In  the  great  Archbistlop  of  St.  Louis,  the  future 
Chrysostom  of  the  West  found  a  father  and  a 
friend.  Even  before  his  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood, the  young  deacon's  eloquence  thrilled  all 
hearts;  but  the  ringing  applause  of  the  alluring 
world  possessed  little  charm  for  his  saintly  soul. 
His  piety  grew  with  his  years,  and  the  plaudits  of 
the  great  fell  upon  his  ear  unheeded  as  the  fickle 
wind. 

Archbishop  Ryan's  priestly  labors  in  St.  Louis 
— for  years  at  the  Cathedral ;  then  as  pastor  of 
the  Annunciation,  a  beautiful  structure  that  his 
taste  and  zeal  had  erected  ;  finally,  as  pastor  of  St. 
John's  (the  pro  Cathedral) — will  ne'er  be  known 
until  the  great  day  when  the  Recording  Angel 
shall  deliver  up  the  secrets  of  every  human  heart 
And  during  all  these  laborious  days  he  found 
time  to  lecture  for  countless  charitable  objects. 
Distress  never  appealed  to  him  in  vain ;  his  voice 
was  always  at  the  call  of  the  orphan  and  the  out- 
cast. 

But  it  was  during  our  unhappy  war  that  the 
great  priest  achieved  his  grandest  triumphs  in  the 
cause  of  charity  and  religion.  His  full  heart 
swelled  in  boundless  compassion  for  the  thousands 
who  were  daily  perishing,  and  who  absolutely  knew 
nothing  of  God ;  and  the  most  touching  sermons 
even  his  lips  ever  pronounced  were  delivered  to 
the  poor  prisoners  who  were  ill  and  lone  in  the 
Gratiot  street  prison.  How  many  blessed  him 
with  their  dying  lips !  How  many  of  those  that 
lived  learned  to  love  the  Church  whose  teachings 
they  first  heard  from  him  ! 

Such  was  the  prie.st  whom  Rome  appointed 
Coadjutor  to  the  venerable  Archbishop  Kenrick, 
amid  the  universal  joy  of  St.  Louis ;  such  is  the 
Prelate  whose  recent  visit  to  his  native  land  has 
been  that  of  a  conqueror ;  such  the  Pontiff  who 
is  now  further  honored  by  Rome,  and  who,  at  the 
voice  of  Peter,  leaves  the  city  of  his  fresh,  young 
years  and  manhood's  prime  in  the  West,  to  fill 
the  great  See  of  historic  Philadelphia.  Many  be 
his  years  in  the  cradle  city  of  American  independ- 
ence !  Blessed  be  his  episcopal  rule  on  the  throne 
of  his  sainted  predecessors!—  Catholic  Union  and 
Times. 


A  GENIAL  man  is  both  an  a[>ostle  and  an  evan- 
gelist ;  an  apostle  because  he  brings  men  to  Christ, 
an  evangelist  because  he  portrays  Christ  to  men. 
— Fabcr. 


Catholic  Notes. 


As  many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Marie  Osouf,  Vicar-Apostolic  of 
Northern  Japan,  and  one  of  his  most  devoted 
priests,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Pettier,  are  now  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  alms 
for  their  flourishing  but  destitute  missions.  His 
Lordship's  visit  here  has  the  cordial  approbation 
of  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  and  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  McCloskey  and  a  number  of 
bishops  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  have  au- 
thorized him  to  collect  in  their  dioceses.  The 
faithful  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  giving  alms  in 
this  instance.  Bishop  Osouf  is  personally  known 
to  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Corrigan,  and  Fa- 
ther Pettier,  who  visited  this  country  a  few  years 
ago,  is  most  favorably  remembered.  We  may  say 
also  that  both  are  well  known  to  us  through  an 
esteemed  friend  in  Japan.  Their  presence  affords 
American  Catholics  an  opportunity 'to  contribute 
to  a  most  deserving  charity,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  fulfil  a  God  given  mission.  It  was  American 
diplomacy  that  reopened  Japan  to  foreign  inter- 
course, and  America  being  her  nearest  neighbor 
is  most  interested  in  her  welfare.  The  Catholics 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  feel  honored  to  aid 
in  spreading  the  faith  among  the  Japanese,  thus 
supplementing  the  gift  of  material  prosperity  which 
our  Government  conferred  upon  the  nation.  The 
clients  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier  especially  will  be 
glad  to  help  those  who,  after  the  lapse  of  two  and 
a  half  centuries,  are  now  permitted  to  resume  his 
glorious  labors.  Although  deprived  of  mission- 
aries all  this  time,  fifteen  thousand  Japanese  still 
professed  the  faith  when,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
foreigners  were  permitted  to  enter  their  ports. 
Many  of  these  Japanese  are  of  the  families  of 
those  who  died  martyrs  for  the  faith.  Surely  those 
noble  athletes  of  Christ  will  intercede  for  all  who 
help  to  propagate  the  faith  among  their  country- 
men. 

The  persecution  of  the  Church  in  France  ex- 
plains the  distress  of  the  missions  presided  over 
bv  good  Bishop  Osouf.  The  usual  resources  have 
failed,  and  he  now  appeals  to  the  charity  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States.  Who  can  refuse 
him  an  alms? 

As  the  Bishop's  time  is  limited,  and  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  visit  every  part  o*f  the  country 
to  make  collections,  we  desire  to  say  to  those  who 
may  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  or  his 
amiable  co-laborer  that  we  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
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ceive  any  contributions  for  the  missions  that  may 
be  entrusted  to  us.  His  Lordship  will  probably 
viMt  Notre  Dame  again  on  his  way  to  San  Kran- 
and  we  can  then  hand  him  the  sums,  with 
the  names  of  the  generous  donors. 


At  Solarolo,  in  the  Romagna,  not  far  from  Ra- 
venna, is  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Sebastian.  The 
few  Liberals  of  the  village,  under  pretence  that  the 
keeping  of  the  church  was  too  heavy  a  tax  on  the 
Commune,  which  is  the  proprietor  of  it,  decided 
first  to  close,  and  then  to  tear  it  down.  The  peo- 
ple were  afflicted  at  this  news,  and  reminded  the 
three  men  who  had  undertaken  the  task  that  they 
would  fall  under  the  maledictions  of  the  Church. 
The  leader  answered,  sneeringly:  "I  am  ready  to 
take  the  consequences." 

The  work  of  demolition  was  begun  by  removing 
the  statue  of  Saint  Sebastian  from  the  high  altar. 
The  three  municipal  councillors  were  present. 
Suddenly  the  man  that  had  pronounced  the  words 
quoted  above  was  seized  with  a  sharp  pain  in  his 
hand.  The  pain  rapidly  spread  from  the  hand 
to  the  entire  body ;  he  became  speechless,  and 
after  great  suffering  he  died.  One  councillor  was 
at  the  same  time  struck  down  by  apoplexy.  The 
tongue  of  another  became  paralyzed. 

The  people  are  in  a  state  of  consternation.  In 
these  facts  they  recognize  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
which  rests  heavily  on  the  sacrilegious  profaners 
of  His  church.  The  work  of  demolition  has  been 
suspended.  

M.  Gounod's  "Redemption"  is  compared  by 
the  musical  critic  M.  Auguste  Vitu  to  a  grand  Mass, 
in  which  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  are  explained  not 
by  the  priest,  but  by  the  sacred  personages  them- 
selves. During  the  singing  of  the  more  solemn 
parts  of  the  composition  it  is  said  that  the  auditors 
are  overpowered  by  a  sentiment  which  can  only 
find  expression  in  prayers  or  tears. 


St.  Michael's  Monastery,  West  Hoboken,  N.  ].; 
possesses  a  genuine  Murillo,  St.  Peter  in  Chains ', 
which  was  presented  to  the  Community  by  a  bene- 
factor. 

An  artist  of  some  eminence,  M.  Pizetta,  of  Lyons, 
France,  recently  discovered  among  the  wares  of  a 
dealer  in  antiquities  an  old  canvas,  the  painting 
of  which  was  almost  entirely  effaced.  Having 
purchased  it  for  a  trifle,  the  painter,  whose  pa- 
tience is  equal  to  his  skill,  spent  a  long  time  in 
cleaning  it,  and  to  his  great  surprise  di.-<  ovxred  a 
tuck  in  between  the  frame  and  the  canvas, 


giving  the  names  of  the  subject  and  the  arti>t.    It 
W.LS  an  original  painting  of  one  of  the  stints  cano- 
nized by  Leo  XI 1 1,  St.  Benedict  Joseph  I 
painter  was  named  Bourgeois,  a  native  of  I 
who  died  at  Rome  about  tin-  year  17.^      1 
this  note,  there  was  also  an  inscription  in  ink  on 
the  frame,  attributing  the  portrait  to  Hour 
The  Saint  is  represented  bareheaded,  his 
around  his  neck,  and  his  habit  open  slightly  so 
as  to  expose  a  part  of  the  breast.     The  e\ 
modestly  cast  down,  while  the  emaciated  face, 
high,  broad  forehead,  prominent  cheekbones,  give 
to  the  entire  picture  an  indefinable  expression, 
which  the  unaided  imagination  of  the  artist  could 
never  have  produced.    The  Saint  may  have  sat  for 
Bourgeois;    or  more  probably  the  latter,  whose 
sojourn  at  Rome  corresponds  in  time  with  that  of 
St.  Labre,  saw  the  holy  beggar  at  the  door  of  some 
of  the  churches,  and  thus  obtained  his  likeness. 


The  late  Professor  Beelen,  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Louvain,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
Oriental  printing  into  the  Low  Countries.  The 
types  owned  by  him  were  employed  by  the  Abb6 
Martin,  of  Paris,  to  print  his  Syriac  Grammar  and 
Chrestomathy.  

Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  wanderings  brought  him 
into  the  neighborhood  of  Assisi,  and  there  he 
came  across  a  convent  called  San  Damiano,  and 
wondered  how  it  had  escaped  the  law  suppressing 
religious  houses.  "It  was  explained,"  he  said, 
"that  a  'ricco  Inglese'  had  bought  the  convent; 
it  had  thus  become  private  property,  and  he  could 
do  what  he  liked  with  his  own."  The  "ricco 
Inglese"  proved  to  be  the  Marquis  of  Ripon. — 
London  Tablet.  

Of  all  the  sects,  the  Baptists  are  perhaps  the  most 
hostile  to  the  Church,  and  in  many  places  their 
name  is  the  synonym  of  bigotry.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  a  Baptist  preacher  in  Boston,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gifford,  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  sat- 
isfaction as  a  condition  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
and  in  a  sermon  lately  delivered  on  the  subject  of 
divorce  he  had  the  courage  to  commend  the  action 
of  a  Catholic  priest.  Mr.  Gifford  said: 

"  Some  years  ago  a  man  managed  to  get  a  divorce 
from  his  wife,  and  soon  after  a  woman  got  a  divorce 
from  her  husband  Her  husband  said  to  her :  '  I  have 
put  to  your  credit  to-day  $50.000  in  such  a  bank,  for 
as  sure  as  you  leave  this  roof  that  man  will  sicken  of 
you  before  he  dies,  and  you  will  be  an  outcast  and  a 
pauper.1  The  two  divorced  ones  were  married  by  a 
Protestant  clergyman.  They  joined  his  church,  and 
year  after  year  that  man  paid  liberally  toward  the 
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preaching  of  the  word  in  thfat  place.  By  and  by,  he 
came  down  to  the  valley  of  the  shadows  and  they  sent 
for  his  preacher  friend,  but  the  dying  man  said  his 
prayer  did  not  touch  him.  The  man  was  a  Catholic. 
He  sent  for  a  priest,  and  the  priest  came  and  stood  by 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  man,  and  when  he  learned 
the  facts  of  the  case  he  said  :  '  I  will  not  administer 
Extreme  Unction  unless  you  divorce  the  second  wife 
you  have  lived  with  for  years,  and  you  break  your 
will  and  leave  every  dollar  to  the  first,  who  was  your 
lawful  wife  '  And  here  under  the  shadows  heavily 
gathering  he  ended  the  wrong,  pushed  away  the 
woman,  broke  his  will  and  gathered  back  his  wife, 
and  willed  to  her,  in  a  sound  mind,  the  fortune  he  had 
accumulated,  and  died  in  the  Catholic  faith.  That 
man  did  on  his  death  bed  what  you  will  have  to  do 
for  every  sin  you  have  committed  whilst  living.", 

We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Costin,  S.  J.,  a  learned  professor  in  Bos- 
ton College ;  the  Rev.  William  Clowry,  the  zeal- 
ous rector  of  St.  Gabriel's  Church,  New  York  city; 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  Fields,  late  rector  of  St. 
Ignatius'  Church,  Centralia,  Pa. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


New  Publications. 


The  Art  Amateur  for   June   gives  us  a 

page  upon  "Old  Ecclesiastical  Embroideries," 
illustrated  by  a  mitre  and  chasuble  of  exceeding 
beauty.  The  mitre  is  of  German  design  and  exe- 
cution, and  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
point  of  the  mitre  seems  to  have  been  ornamented 
with  jewels  in  an  open  setting,  somewhat  like  a 
Celtic  cross;  the  edges  are  finished  with  flame-like 
Gothic  finials.  In  a  vertical  band  on  the  front  is 
seen  Our  Lord  according  to  the  well-known  type, 
the  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  raised  in  bene- 
diction, with  two  saints, — one  above,  the  other 
below ;  while  on  the  open  spaces  thus  left  at  the 
side  of  the  band  are  adoring  angels.  On  the  hori- 
zontal band  for  the  head,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  age  for  altar-pieces,  are  given  in  their 
geometrically  designed  compartments  the  figures 
of  saints,  half-length,  the  one  in  the  middle  with 
mitre  and  crosier. 

On  the  back  of  the  chasuble  are  given  three  of 
the  Christmas-tide  mysteries — viz. :  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  take  up 
the  arms  of  the  cross.  In  the  distance  are  seen  the 
camels  and  horses  of  Arabia,  the  attendants,  and 
in  the  centre  the  Virgin  Mother  with  her  Divine 
Child  on  her  knee,  as  He  receives  the  first  embas- 
sadors  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world ;  the  rich 
robes  of  the  three  Kings  contrasting  with  the  lowly 


roof  of  the  stable  in  which  she  found  shelter  on 
Christmas  eve.  Below  this  extraordinary  grouping, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  same  mystery  as  repre- 
sented by  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  we  have  the  Cir- 
cumcision and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
with  all  their  accessories  as  to  place  and  person- 
ages. The  chasuble  is  a  Flemish  embroidery  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  gives  evidence,  in  the 
beauty  of  its  designs,  of  familiarity  with  the  best 
paintings  of  that  period.  The  author  of  the  article 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  varied,  often 
romantic,  fortunes  of  the  embroideries  of  those 
ages ;  but  these  circumstances  prove  how  highly 
they  were  valued.  She  has  also  given  descriptions 
of  the  palls  used  at  the  same  period,  which  were 
anything  than  mournful.  There  is,  besides,  a  care- 
ful explanation  of  different  embroidery  stitches 
exceedingly  valuable  to  artistic  embroiderers. 

Upon  another  page  are  three  elegant  designs 
for  general  decoration,  especially  the  lilies  and 
olive.    Among  the  sketches  of  paintings  are  two 
of  Catholic  interest:  "The  Last  Sacrament"  and 
the  "Impromptu  Cup."   Glancing  over  the  illus- 
trated pages,  we  are  struck  by  the  zeal  with  which 
nature  is  forced  to  render  tribute  to  every  form  of 
decorative  art,  and  we  in  our  turn  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  nature  as  the  storehouse  from  which 
the  genius  of  man  draws  his  treasures  of  beauty 
as  to  form,  color,  and  we  may  add  of  syrrhSolism. 
The  love  of  nature  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  certain 
superiority  of  development  as  to  mind  and  senti- 
ment, whether  among  civilized  or  uncivilized  com- 
munities.    We  have  always  remarked  a  singular 
apathy  in  regard  to  it  among  those  given  up  to 
the  pursuit  of  money  or  the  plodding  necessities 
of  a  mere  working  life ;   whereas  with  persons  or 
communities  with  poetic  or  religious  tastes,  nature 
becomes  associated  with  everything  that  elevates 
the  soul  as  well  as  society.  This  has  been  forcibly 
brought  home  to  us  by  the  pages  of  a  little  book 
lately  published — "Six  Seasons  and  Six  Weeks." 
The  book  has  been  pleasantly  noticed  as  chatty,  full 
of  diversity ;    for  the  priest  or  layman  interested 
in  colonization,  or  the  farmer  in  the  great  West, 
or  the  religious  just  fixing  an  abode  among  the 
faithful  on  the  vast  territorial  tracts  so  vividly  de- 
scribed on  the  small,  closely  printed  pages  of  the 
little  book  which  the  author  determined  should 
be  too  cheap  for  any  one  to  complain  of — all  will 
find  pages  of  intense  personal  interest.     But  one 
feature  of  the  book  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked.   Our  author,  Father  Jenkins,  is  a  poet, — 
a  poet  by  nature ;   and  he  gives  not  only  poetic 
prose,  but  rhymed  verse ;   and  we  may  also  call 
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him  an  arMst ;  for,  whether  he  ever  uses  brush  or 
port -crayon,  he  paints  skies,  sunrises,  sunsets,  and 
the  summer  lightning,  atmosphere,  mountains  near 
or  distant,  as  we  have  never  seen  them  painted  in 
words  unless  by  Ruskin.  We  refer  those  who  have 
fancied  the  great  English  critic  the  only  one  who 
could  describe  what  Turner  painted,  specially  to 
pages  17,  23,  47-8,  78-80,  176-7.  In  all  our 
readings  concerning  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  we 
have  yet  to  see  anything  more  suggestive  to  the 
imagination  than  these  descriptions  of  nature 
among  our  own  Jtockies. 

ELIZA  ALLEN  STARR. 

Obituary. 


MRS.    MARY    E.    LAWRENCE. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  of  this  young,  accomplished  anH  excellent  lady, 
which  took  place  at  her  country  residence,  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  Sunday,  June  the  8th  (the  thirteenth  anniversary 
of  her  marriage),  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  a  native  of  New  York  city,  and  a  graduate  of 
Mt.  Saint  Vincent's  Academy. 

Each  day  a  vacant  place  is  left  in  some  happv 
home,  a  precious  gem  taken  from  some  casket  of  love. 
Three  cherished  members  of  this  family  have  been 
summoned  away  within  two  years :  the  ar.gel  of  Death 
has  thrice  descended  to  the  home  of  Bryan  Lawrence. 
Esq.,  well  known  to  many  readers  of  THE  "AvE 
MARIA"  as  one  of  Ne*  York's  worthy  and  honored 
bankers, — a  man  whose  wealth  has  always  been  freely 
bestowed  upon  the  poor.  First  it  was  a  son-in-law, 
Mr.  William  Kennelly;  then  the  loved  wife,  and  now 
the  deeply  mourned  daughter-in  law. 

It  is  a  melancholy  duty  of  gratitude  and  affection 
to  add  a  few  words  in  honest  praise  of  this  excellent 
lady.  In  all  respects,  she  was  an  honor  to  the  old. 
respected  families  to  which  she  belonged.  A  fervent 
Catholic,  a  devoted  wife  and  tender  mother,  she  was 
loved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her.  To  the 
needy  she  was  truly  an  almoner  of  God.  She  leaves 
to  her  children,  the  youngest  not  yet  a  year  old,  the 
richest  legacy — the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  the 
poor. 

The  Solemn  Mass  of  Requiem  took  place  at  Holy 
Innocents'  Church,  the  vast  edifice  being  densely 
crowded  with  the  sorrowing  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  deceased.  The  clergy  were  largely  represented,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Quinn  officiating.  Many  Sisters 
from  the  different  religious  houses  were  also  present, 
to  prove  their  sympathy  and  sorrow.  After  the  last 
rites  of  absolution,  the  casket  was  borne  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  family  vault,  in  Calvary  Cemetery. 
To  the  bereaved  husband,  parents,  sisters,  and 
relatives  of  the  deceased  we  tender  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy, while  we  beg  Almighty  God  to  admit  her  soul 
to  a  place  of  refreshment,  light,  and  peace. 


youth's  Department. 


The  Wasp. 

A  TALE    OF    GOD'S    PROVIDENCE. 

From  the  German  of  Prosckko,  by  B.  S. 
CHAPTER   I. 

R  story  opens  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1758,  when  Ger- 
many was  convulsed  by  the 
great  struggle  between  Russia 
and  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia. 
The  Prussian  army  had  been  de- 
feated on  the  field  of  Kunersdorf,  and 
the  Russian  General  Soltikoff  sent  a 
courier  to  St.  Petersburg  to  announce  his  vic- 
tory, which  had  cost  him  fifteen  thousand 
men  ;  he  added  :  "  Your  majesty  will  not  be 
astonished,  as  you  know  the  King  of  Prussia 
sells  his  defeats  dearly."  To  his  officers, 
Soltikoff  said  :  "  Another  such  victory,  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  alone  may  be  left  to  bring  the 
news  to  Russia." 

Frederick  had  dispatched  the  following 
brief  missive  to  his  consort  : 

"MADAM: — Leave  Berlin  with  the  royal  family. 
Have  the  archives  transferred  to  Potsdam.  The  city 
may  capitulate  to  the  enemy." 

Night  had  drawn  her  dusky  veil  over  the 
horrors  of  the  battle  field.  A  few  solitary 
watch-fires  shone  through  the  fog  which,  like 
an  enormous  shroud,  was  spread  over  the 
land ;  but  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  drove 
the  mist  down  into  the  interlying  valleys;  the 
peaks  of  the  mountains  gleamed  white,  like 
breakers  on  the  ocean,  through  the  vanishing 
fog ;  clearer  and  clearer  grew  the  day,  until 
at  last  the  high  mountain-tops  shone  like  an 
enchanted  land  in  a  sea  of  purple  and  gold. 

On  the  declivity  of  the  highest  mountain 
stood  a  small  cabin,  looking  little  larger  than 
a  snail-shell  beside  the  giant  oak  which  shaded 
it  with  its  spreading  branches;  and,  glittering 
like  burnished  gold  in  the  early  sunbeams, 
the  spire  of  a  pretty  church  arose  in  the  blue 
ether,  while  its  silvery  chimes  rang  out  a 
glad  greeting  over  the  mountains. 

As  the  soft  tones  of  the  bell  floated  down 
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the  mountain- sides,  two  men  ascended,  and 
reached  the  chapel,  with  its  red  roof  and 
leaden  cross,  just  as  the  last  tone  quivered 
through  the  air.  From  the  open  door  the 
newcomers,  evidently  officers,  looked  on  a 
scene  of  simple  piety.  Rays  of  violet,  crimson 
and  orange  fell  through  the  small  stained- 
glass  window  of  the  gable  end,  lighting  up 
the  tiny  nave  with  an  almost  magical  effect, 
and  bringing  into  striking  relief  a  beautiful 
picture  of  the  Transfiguration  which  hung 
above  the  high  altar.  Infinite  sweetness 
mingled  with  majesty  beamed  from  the  Mas- 
ter's Sacred  Face,  as,  floating  on  soft,  fleecy 
clouds,  between  the  prophets  Moses  and  Elias, 
He  looked  down  with  a  glance  of  unspeak- 
able tenderness  on  the  earth  beneath. 

Before  this  picture,  beneath  the  ever-burn- 
ing lamp  which  announced  the  Real  Presence 
of  Our  Lord,  stood  a  group  of  peasants  in 
their  Sunday  dress,  wearing  the  picturesque, 
tight-fitting  costume  of  the  provinces  near 
the  Oder.  A  young  man  of  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  a  maiden  of  some  twenty  summers, 
and  four  elderly  men  and  women,  composed 
the  party.  They  had  evidently  finished  their 
prayers,  and  now  met  in  the  rustic  porch 
the  two  officers  who  were  leaning,  wrapped 
in  their  gray  cloaks,  against  the  stone  pillars. 
One,  a  man  of  middle  height,  with  a  pale 
but  intellectual  countenance,  drew  his  mantle 
closely  round  him,  and  cast  a  sharp  glance 
on  the  approaching  group.  It  was  headed 
by  a  venerable  old  man,  whose  snow-white 
locks  fell  long  and  flowing  on  his  shoulders, 
while  his  ruddy  complexion  and  regular  feat- 
ures attested  a  still  unbroken  vigor.  From 
his  bright  blue  eyes  a  loyal,  friendly  soul 
looked  out,  and  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  the  little  chapel  he  seemed  one  of  the 
patriarchs  of  old  welcoming  the  strangers  to 
his  hearth.  "God  save  you,  sirs!"  was  his 
frank  and  simple  greeting. 

The  pale-faced  officer  nodded  slightly,  and 
said,  in  a  full  but  harmonious  voice:  "You 
are  from  the  neighborhood?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  I  am  the 
shepherd  Walter,  from  Bischofsheim." 

"  Have  you  come  here  to  say  your  morn- 
ing prayers  ?  "  continued  the  officer. 


"Well,  not  that  alone,"  was  the  reply. 
"  We  came  to  this  peaceful  spot  to  ask  God's 
blessing  on  an  important  work  which  we  are 
to  undertake  to-day.  His  interlocutor  raised 
his  head  and  listened  attentively. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  sir,"  pursued  the  old 
man,  pointing  smilingly  to  the  maiden,  who 
was  decked  in  her  holiday  finery  and  wore  a 
wreath  of  wild  roses  and  evergreens  on  her 
fair  hair,  "this  pretty  maiden  with  the  flowers 
in  her  hair  is  the  child  of  good  parents  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  where  her  father 
has  land,  and  from  to-day  she  will  be  my 
daughter-in-law.  The  young  man  beside  her, 
who  also  wears  a  garland  round  his  hat,  is 
her  betrothed,  my  son,  Nicholas  Walter  ;  and 
I  rejoice' to  see  the  wedding-day  of  my  chil- 
dren, who  are  awaiting  here  with  their  assist- 
ant, the  smith  from  Bischofsheim,  the  other 
witness,  the  forester  Anselm." 

The  officer  gazed  at  him  with  visible  aston- 
ishment. "  What !  old  man,"  he  said  at  length, 
"you  wish  to  celebrate  a  wedding  in  such 
times  as  these  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  if  you  will 
honor  us  with  your  company  you  will  give 
us  great  pleasure." 

"  Father,"  interrupted  the  young  bride- 
groom, a  tall,  powerfully  built  young  man, 
with  a  pair  of  eyes  that  shone  like  stars,  "  if 
the  gentleman  would  take  the  forester's  place, 
who  is  probably  unable  to  come,  he  would 
do  for  the  second  witness  " 

"  Silence,  Nicholas ! "  said  the  old  man, 
with  a  reproachful  glance;  "who  would  have 
the  audacity  to  ask  such  a  favor  of  a  strange 
guest  amongst  poor  mountaineers,  who  can 
only  offer  the  plainest  of  wedding-feasts ! " 

"Why  not?"  exclaimed  the  officer,  laugh- 
ing, and  seating  himself,  as  if  weary,  on  the 
fallen  trunk  of  a  tree.  "Are  we  not  all  breth- 
ren before  God,  and  have  we  not  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  fraternal  charity  in  every  state  ?  It 
is  a  bargain,  old  man — I  shall  be  witness  at 
your  son's  wedding ;  but  first  we  must  place 
in  security  the  hearth  over  which  Hymen 
would  set  his  torch." 

"  I  don't  understand,  sir,"  said  the  peasant, 
simply. 

"  Old  man,"  he  continued,  seizing  him  by 
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both  hands,  "  have  you  not  learned  sufficient 
wisdom  in  your  long  life  to  know  that  wed- 
dings are  not  held  before  the  cannon's  mouth  ? 
Look  down  into  that  valley  now  beginning  to 
emerge  from  its  misty  shroud ;  see  the  Rus- 
sian and  Austrian  columns !  Do  you  hear 
the  distant  thunder  of  their  artillery?  Know 
that  the  Prussian. army  is  defeated,  and  the 
Austrian  hussars,  like  falcons,  are  pursuing 
the  fugitives!  Soon  the  hard-pressed  Prussian 
cavalry  will  be  scattered  through  these  woods, 
seeking  escape  from  imprisonment  or  death. 
And  you  would  light  the  wedding  torch 
where  Death  reaps  his  harvest,  and  a  king- 
dom is  falling  to  pieces !  " 

A  gentle  smile  stole  over  the  peasant's  still 
handsome  features.  "Sir,"  he  replied,  -undis- 
mayed, while  his  bright  blue  eyes  flashed  with 
supernatural  lustre,  "that  all-powerful  God, 
whose  hand  reaches  from  globe  to  globe,  is 
always  near  us,  whether  the  sunbeam  shines 
or  the  storm-wind  roars  around  our  dwelling. 
Know  you  not  that  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads 
are  numbered, and  not  a  sparrow  falls  from  the 
housetop  without  the  consent  of  the  Eternal  ?  " 

"  Your  allusion  to  this  important  text  of 
the  Bible,  my  old  friend,  is  very  edifying," 
was  the  rather  sneering  reply ;  "  he  is  happy 
who  believes  that  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads 
are  numbered.  But  step  forward  to  that  rocky 
platform,"  he  added,  rising  from  -his  seat  on 
the  fallen  tree ;  "  look  over  the  land ;  behold 
the  masses  of  the  enemy ;  see  how  their  steeds 
trample  down  the  dominions  of  your  king, 
and  think  of  all  God  Himself  will  have  to  do 
to  restore  order  again  in  these  realms.  Then 
you  will  acknowledge  it  is  no  time  for  mar- 
rying, but  rather  for  every  man  to  seize  his 
musket  and  fight  for  king  and  fatherland !  " 

Old  Walter  smiled  again  with  perfect  pla- 
cidity. His  glance  fell  on  two  young  pines 
shining  in  the  early  sunbeams,  and  like  tall 
candelabra  raising  their  crests  to  heaven. 
Between  them  a  spider  had  woven  a  large, 
round  web,  and,  as  he  looked,  a  wasp  flew 
right  through  its  meshes,  and  the  torn  web 
became  the  sport  of  the  morning  breeze. 
"Look,  sir,"  he  rejoined,  pointing  with  his 
outstretched  finger  to  the  buzzing  wasp ;  "  that 
little  insect  has  just  destroyed  in  its  flight  the 


web  which  hung  between  those  trees;  and,  if 
God  so  wills,  even  so  insignificant  a  creature 
suffices  in  His  hand  to  scatter  the  greatest 
armies  in  the  dust,  and  to  establish  peace 
between  the  contending  powers  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia." 

He  ceased  speaking,  but  an  incredulous 
smile  curled  the  lips  of  his  hearers.  The 
officer  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm.  "You  have 
a  touching  confidence  in  the  good  God  up 
there,"  he  said,  familiarly;  "and  I  know  the 
Bible  tells  how  He  forced  the  Egyptians  to 
free  Moses  and  the  Israelites,  by  sending  on 
them  all  kinds  of  vermin;  but  I  tell  you,  un- 
less He  sends  some  millions  of  wasps  to  sting 
the  Russian  and  Austrian  eagles  out  of  the 
country,  it  is  all  over  with  Prussia," 

Loud  laughter  from  his  companion,  in  which 
the  young  peasant  joined,  greeted  this  flippant 
witticism,  but  the  trusting  old  man  looked  at 
all  three  unmoved.  "  Nicholas,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing his  son,  "I  am  neither  astonished 
nor  perplexed  that  these  strange  gentlemen 
should  ridicule  my  well-meant  words;  they 
come  out  of  the  tumult  of  the  world,  where 
injustice  and  unbelief  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
they  have  probably  never  perceived  in  their 
lives  the  hand  of  that  Almighty  Lord  who 
rewards  and  punishes.  But  it  grieves  me 
deeply  that  you,  my  son,  whom  I  have  brought 
up  in  the  Faith  and  customs  of  our  forefathers, 
should  laugh  at  my  trust  in  the  Omnipotent 
Creator,  whose  power  is  as  manifest  in  the 
smallest  leaf  which  falls  from  the  tree  as  in 
the  starry  world  above  our  heads." 

The  young  peasant — a  tall,  strongly -built, 
fellow — grew  crimson  with  shame  at  this 
reproof,  and  cast  his  eyes  in  confusion  to  the 
ground.  His  father,  who  looked  like  some 
seer  of  olden  time  as  he  stood  on  the  little 
mount,  with  his  long  white  locks  floating  on 
the  breeze  and  his  eyes  sparkling  with  super- 
natural fire,  said  s>imply :  "  Nicholas,  my  son, 
I  tell  you  that  the  Almighty  will  try  you,  and 
teach  you  in  your  future  life  that  nothing  is 
too  insignificant  to  be  employed  as  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  His  Providence,  and  that  on  it 
alone  the  destinies  of  nations  hang." 

The  officer  drew  near  and  clasped  his  hand 
kindly,  saying  as  he  did  so :  "  Pardon  me,  old 
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friend ;  you  belong,  I  perceive,  to  the  old  Faith, 
and,  however  our  creeds  may  differ,  I  did  not 
mean  to  offend  you.  Again  I  repeat  my  offer 
to  be  a  witness  at  your  son's  marriage,  when 
the  storm  now  raging  is  appeased.  We  must 
hasten  to  the  northern  valley  of  the  Oder, 
where  the  retreating  Prussian  cavalry  will 
assemble,  and,  if  we  are  not  cut  off  by  the 
Austrian  hussars,  who  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  we  shall  try  to  rejoin  them." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  when 
the  height  re-echoed  with  the  crackling  of 
musketry.  The  officer,  with  his  companion, 
advanced  hastily  to  an  eminence  which  com- 
manded a  wide  prospect,  and  drawing  a  small 
field-glass  from  his  pocket  looked  down  into 
the  valley,  from  which  the  mist  was  slowly 
dispersing.  ''The  enemy's  columns  are  turn- 
ing towards  the  Oder  marshes,"  he  said ;  then, 
looking  at  Walter,  he  added :  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  notwithstanding  your  trust  in  Provi- 
dence your  son's  wedding  is  likely  to  be  de- 
ferred, for  the  trumpet  notes  below  overpower 
the  wedding-bells.  Your  hand,  old  friend,  to 
our  next  meeting.  If  the  tempest  now  raging 
does  not  scatter  us  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
you  will  find  your  witness  later  on  in  this  spot." 

The  last  words  sounded  from  afar  as  he 
and  his  companion  disappeared  in  the  thicket; 
and  scarcely  had  they  gone  when  a  band  of 
Russian  sharpshooters  and  Holsteiner  mus- 
keteers broke  through  the  thicket.  Pointing 
their  long  muskets  at  the  frightened  peasants, 
their  leader,  easily  recognizable  by  his  braided 
uniform,  stepped  up  to  Nicholas  and,  pressing 
the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  to  his  temples,  thun- 
dered out:  "Where  are  the  two  officers  who 
came  up  here  before  us  ?  "  Both  Nicholas  and 
Walter  guessed  at  once  they  were  in  pursuit 
of  the  two  who  had  just  left,  so  the  young 
man,  with  a  side-glance  at  his  father,  resolutely 
replied :  "  I  do  not  know."  The  Holsteiners 
were  not  to  be  put  off  so  easily.  "  Do  you 
want  a  bullet  through  your  thick  skull,  fel- 
low?" exclaimed  the  captain.  "You  lie!  We 
saw  two  officers  of  the  Prussian  army,  which 
is  in  full  retreat,  breaking  through  the  thicket; 
they  want  to  escape  over  the  wooded  slopes  of 
the  mountain.  March,  rogue :  you  shall  guide 
us  in  their  track ;  and  if  you  dare  to  deceive 


us,  another  hour  will  see  you  a  lifeless  corse." 
After  this  menace,  and  deaf  to  all  represen- 
tations, they  drove  Nicholas  before  them,  and 
were  soon  lost  in  the  wood  in  headlong  pur- 
suit of  the  Prussian  officers. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Lesson  of  the  Marks. 


How  distinctly  I  remember  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  when  I  was  a  boy,  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  by  an  apt  illustration 
given  by  a  holy  priest  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  who  preached  a  retreat  of  three  days 
to  some  forty  or  fifty  boys  at  the  beginning  of 
our  school  session !  "  Now,  my  children,"  said 
he,  "  you  remember  the  marks  made  on  the 
blackboard  by  your  teacher  when  recording 
your  standing  in  your  various  studies.  Some 
of  those  marks  were  bad,  and  some  good. 
When  you  had  your  lessons  well,  he  gave  you 
a  good  mark  ;  but  when  you  failed,  he  gave 
you  a  bad  mark;  and  if  you  answered  imper- 
fectly, he  gave  half  a  mark.  Well,  the  records 
of  your  good  and  bad  thoughts,  words  and 
actions  are  chronicled  much  in  the  same  way 
in  the  Book  of  Life;  with  this  difference,  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  ink  used — red  and 
black.  On  one  page  of  the  Book  are  the 
red  marks,  and  on  the  opposite  page  the  black. 
The  black  marks  will  show  the  number  of 
times  you  have  told  lies,  cursed,  been  disobe- 
dient, absent  from  Mass  on  days  of  obligation, 
or  otherwise  rebelled  against  God  by  trans- 
gressing His  law.  The  red  marks,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  show  all  the  good  acts  of  your  life, 
and  the  number  of  sins  you  have  cancelled  by 
good  confessions  and  worthy  Communions. 
Well,  then,  at  the  end  of  your  life,  that  is, 
when  you  go  to  judgment,  if  the  number  of 
red  marks  be  greater  than  the  black  marks, 
happiness  will  be  your  portion  forever;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  black  marks  be  greater 
in  number  than  the  red,  an  eternal  misery 
awaits  you.  Then,  my  children,  endeavor  to 
have  as  many  red  and  as  few  black  marks  as 
possible,  so  that  when  your  day  of  reckoning 
comes  you  may  be  admitted  into  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father." 
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NEVER -FAILING     VITALITY. — ALWAYS     A 
CIVILIZER.* 


EW  passages  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  are  better  calculated  to 
raise  the  Christian  heart  in  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
than  her  fortunes  in  the  United  States." 
Allow  me,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishops  and  Rev.  Fathers, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  begin  my  discourse 
with  these  remarkable  words,  which,  pro- 
nounced by  Cardinal  Newman  many  years 
ago,  have  been  repeated  ever  since  by  thou- 
sands of  admirers  of  the  great  works  which 
the  Catholic  Church  has  accomplished,  and 
is  every  day  undertaking  in  North  Amer- 
ica. It  is  indeed  a  subject  of  wonder  to  the 
whole  world  to  see  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
Catholic  population,  to  contemplate  the  Hier- 
archy every  year  more  numerous  and  active, 
the  clergy  ever  filling  up  its  ranks,  and  still 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  faithful ; 
the  religious  orders  ever  flourishing,  the  col- 
leges and  convents  never  losing  their  credit 
even  among  our  separated  brethren,  and  grow- 
ing (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  like  a  thick 
and  immense  forest  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  No  wonder  that  when  you 
see  your  bishops  assembled  in  plenary  and 

*  Oration  delivered  at  the  Fortieth  Annual  Com- 
mencement of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Ignacio  Montes  de  Oca  y  Obregon,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Linares.  Mexico. 


provincial  councils,  walking  in  gorgeous  pro- 
cessions through  the  streets  of  the  most 
populous  and  fashionable  cities,  visiting  their 
dioceses,  erecting  new  sanctuaries,  and  receiv- 
ing into  the  Church  many  prodigal  children, 
ever  surrounded  by  their  loving  flocks,  and 
honored  with  the  respect  of  strangers, — no 
wonder  that  you  look  back  with  holy  pride 
to  the  time  when  only  two  bishops,  a  few 
scattered  missionaries,  and  a  handful  of  Cath- 
olics lost  in  the  great  majority  of  Protestants, 
infidels  and  heathens,  were  all  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  could  recognize  as  her  own  in  this 
vast  portion  of  the  New  World.  No  wonder 
that,  gazing  upon  the  white  marble  of  the  ma- 
jestic cathedral  recently  erected  in  New  York, 
you  remind  the  stranger  that  a  hundred — 
nay,  fifty  years  ago,  few  were  the  Catholic 
temples  worthy  of  the  greatness  and  prosper- 
ity of  your  country, — none  that  could  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  basilicas  of  the  Old  World, 
or  those  of  the  sister  Republics  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  No  wonder  that,  reckoning 
your  almost  numberless  colleges  .and  acade- 
mies, convents  and  monasteries,  schools  an'! 
asylums  of  every  description,  you  thank  Al- 
mighty God  for  His  protection ;  but  also  you 
delight  in  your  own  work,  and  rejoice  at  your 
activity  and  successful  exertions.  No  wonder, 
lastly,  that  at  every  Annual  Commencement 
of  this  prosperous  University  you  retrace  in 
your  memory  its  providential  history,  its  be- 
ginning, its  growth,  its  progress,  its  destruc- 
tion, its  rising  again  from  the  smouldering 
ashes,  like  the  phoenix  of  the  fable,  more  mag- 
nificent, more  youthful,  more  prosperous  even, 
than  in  former  days. 
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Whilst  making  such  comparisons,  and  med- 
itating upon  such  facts,  a  question  arises  in 
the  mind  of  a  careful  observer :  Is  this  rapid 
and  wonderful  development  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country  an  isolated  fact,  with- 
out example  in  her  history?  Is  the  activity 
displayed  by  Catholics  in  the  United  States 
owing  to  their  peculiar  character,  to  the  favor- 
able circumstances  in  which  modern  inven- 
tions and  free  institutions  have  placed  them, 
to  the  vigorous  races  from  which  they  have 
sprung?  or  is  it  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
the  spirit  of  Catholicity,  giving  them  life  and 
energy,  which  would  equally  show  itself  in 
any  other  country,  under  any  other  govern- 
ment not  hostile  to  Religion  ?  Is  there  any 
other  period  of  history,  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity, 
of  railways  and  telegraphs,  during  which  the 
Church  may  be  seen  not  only  baptizing  myr- 
iads in  one  day,  as  did  St.  Peter  or  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  but  thirsting  after  sacred  and  profane 
knowledge,  imparting  it  generously  to  her 
children,  and  opening  in  the  space  of  half  a 
century  universities  and  colleges  and  schools, 
depending  exclusively  upon  herself? 

What  a  magnificent  subject,  not  for  one 
discourse,  but  for  a  book,  nay  for  several  vol- 
umes !  What  glory  would  Catholicism  derive 
from  such  a  study!  how  profitable  would 
such  a  work  be  to  the  interests  of  religion  in 
this  great  Republic,  and  how  many  of  her 
most  intellectual  subjects  would  its  perusal 
add  to  the  children  of  the  Catholic  Church  ! 

I  am  not  equal  to  such  a  task,  much  less 
could  I  undertake  it  in  the  limited  space  of 
a  brief  address.  Still  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  epoch  and  a  land  which  seemed  the 
least  suited  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  in  which 
the  Church  showed  herself  more  active,  more 
energetic,  more  enterprising  than  even  here 
and  now,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  she 
had  to  encounter,  and  which  to  us  people  of 
the  iQth  century,  accustomed  to  steam  navi- 
gation, postal  and  telegraphic  communica- 
tion, and  comforts  of  every  description, 
would  appear  insurmountable.  In  choosing 
this  subject  for  my  discourse,  I  obey  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  and  endeavor  both  to  suit  your 
taste  and  satisfy  your  curiosity.  Indeed,  I  will 
not  only  recall  to  your  memory  the  day  on 
which  my  reverend  friend  and  host,  the  ven- 
erable Father-General  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  wild  plains 
of  Indiana,  but,  going  still  farther  back,  bring- 


ing you  tidings  of  the  country  where  I  was 
born,  and  satisfying  your  desire  of  hearing 
strange  things  from  a  stranger's  lips,  I  will 
speak  of  the  first  University  ever  founded  in 
North  America,  nay,  even  in  the  New  World, 
— of  the  first  books  printed  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean, — of  the  first  progress  in  science 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  Continent, — 
of  the  first  roads  opened,  which  were  destined 
eventually  to  establish  communication  be- 
tween the  spot  which  was  to  be  one  day  my 
birthplace  and  the  site  of  this  magnificent 
building.  You  will  then  yourselves  compare 
those  times  with  the  present  day, — the  labors 
of  the  Church  in  Mexico  in  the  i6th  century 
with  her  undertakings  in  the  United  States 
three  hundred  years  later ;  and  you  will  see 
and  proclaim  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  ever 
the  same,  and  makes  heroes  and  apostles  of 
her  children,  whether  they  be  born  amid  the 
snows  of  the  North,  as  Bede  of  England,  or 
under  the  equatorial  sun,  as  Austin  of  Africa. 
You  will  conclude,  I  hope,  that  if  she  takes 
hold  immediately  of  all  modern  inventions 
for  the  spreading  of  her  doctrines  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  she  is  not  dependent 
upon  them;  and,  whether  in  swift  steamboats 
or  slow  sailing  galleys, — whether  in  fast  trains 
or  by  narrow  footpaths, — whether  protected 
by  kings  and  emperors  or  left  to  h£r  own 
resources,  she  moves  with  equal  rapidity, 
and  accomplishes  her  mission  of  teaching  all 
nations. 

I. 

Your  great  historian  Prescott  has  made 
you  familiar  with  the  exploits  of  the  Con- 
querors of  Mexico.  The  name  of  Ferdinand 
Cortes  is  as  well  known  to  you  as  that  of 
George  Washington ;  and  any  scholar  can 
trace  the  career  of  the  former,  from  his  juvenile 
adventures  to  the  assault  of  Montezuma's 
capital,  almost  as  accurately  as  he  can  follow 
the  latter  from  Bunker  Hill  to  his  last  resting- 
place  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  superhuman 
strength  both  of  mind  and  body  of  the 
Spanish  hero  is  fully  appreciated  by  thex 
American  writer,  who,  describing  his  talents 
as  a  general,  his  skill  as  a  commander,  his 
boldness  as  a  soldier,  his  abilities  as  a  states- 
man, his  religious  spirit,  his  disinterested- 
ness, his  undaunted  courage,  makes  the  reader 
share  his  own  admiration,  not  only  for  the 
warrior  himself,  but  for  those  who  followed 
him  in  his  wonderful  enterprises,  and  for  that 
extraordinary  race  of  men  in  general  which 
"Providence  caused  to  exiht  contemporane- 
ously with  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
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that  those  regions  should  bo  brought  to  light 
which  were  i)  -set  with  dang-Ts  and  difficulties 
so  appalling  as  might  have  tended  to  overawe 
and  to  discourage  the  ordinary  spirit  of  ad- 
venture." * 

Yet  it  is  this  very  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  Conquest  which  is  apt  to  give 
not  only  foreigners  but  natives  a  wrong  idea 
of  the  progre-s  of  religion,  science  and  liter- 
ature during  the  first  years  of  the  Spanish 
domination  in  Mexico.  After  many  a  battle, 
we  see  the  conqueror  take  by  assault  the  once 
flourishing  Capital  of  the  A/tecs ;  we  con- 
template him,  even  after  the  victory,  obliged 
to  destroy  each  house,  turned  into  a  fortress 
by  the  desperate  patriotism  of  the  defenders, 
and  to  fill  up  with  corpses  the  canals  and  lakes 
of  that  city,  then  a  rival  of  Venice.  Cortes 
takes  no  rest,  but  continues  his  work  of 
conquest  and  discovery,  by  land  and  sea, 
southward  and  northward,  cither  personally 
or  through  his  lieutenants.  He  goes  himself 
to  Honduras,  guided  in  those  unexplored 
regions  only  by  a  compass;  and  again  comes 
up  to  the  Gulf  of  California  without  even  a 
pilot.  In  these  daring  and  not  prosperous 
expeditions  he  spends  no  less  than  twenty 
years;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  governors 
and  magistrates  sent  to  New  Spain  seem 
more  intent  upon  destroying  Cortes'  power 
and  prestige,  and  heaping  up  for  themselves 
mountains  of  gold,  than  willing  to  rebuild  the 
city,  or  to  make  of  the  conquered  kingdom 
a  civilized  colony.  It  is  true  the,  historian 
speaks  of  twelve  missionaries  who  were  re- 
ceived with  great  honors,  and  who  applied 
themselves  with  alacrity  to  the  conversion  of 
the  natives.  But  he  also  repeats  the  old  story 
about  their  burning  valuable  Aztec  manu- 
scripts; and.  notwithstanding  the  praises  he 
bestows  upon  them,  he  leaves  upon  the  reader 
the  sad  impression  that  neither  they  nor  their 
companions  and  followers  were  learned  and 
enterprising  men,  but  poor  fanatics,  who  did 
nothing  in  favor  of  learning,  and  little  to 
spread  civilization  in  the  New  World. 

Yet  such  v/as  not  the  case.     In  1521  the 

city  of  Mexico  was  razed  to  the  ground  by 

xasperated  Castilians:  before  the  end  of 

the  century  it  had  not  only  been  rebuilt  on 

the  best  European  plans,  but  it  was  one  of 

most   populous,  civilized,  and  beautiful 

cities  then  existing  in  the  world.     It  is  not 

my  task  to  speak  of  its  material  greatness, 

but  to  point  out  to  you  its  intellectual  and 


.*  Hist,  of  Mex  ,  b.  vii,  ch.  iv. 


religious  progress.  The  conqueror  died  in 
1546;  only  five  years  later,  in  1551,  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V  signed  the  Charter  for  the 
erection  of  the  Mexican  University,  which  was 
opened  two  years  later.  Immediately  learned 
professors  from  Salamanca,  then  one  of  the 
four  most  celebrated  seats  of  learning  in  the 
civilizeH  world,  left  the  mother  country  with  a 
full  cargo  of  books  and  scientific  instruments, 
and  a  staff  not  only  of  masters  but  even  of 
students.  In  fact,  twenty  years  after  its  foun- 
dation the  number  of  scholars  was  so  great 
that  a  new  site  had  to  be  procured  and  en- 
larged, and  the  stern  magistrates  of  the  col- 
ony wanted  it  to  be  removed  to  a  spot  where 
that  swarm  of  noisy  alumni  might  not  disturb 
their  deliberations. 

Please,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  to  forget 
that  a  University  supposed  then,  as  it  does 
yet  in  Europe,  a  number  of  pre  existing  col- 
leges dependent  upon  the  Alma  Mater,  and 
furnishing  each  a  rival  corps  cFarmee  ever 
ready  to  break  a  lance  with  one  another  in 
literary  and  scientific  tournaments.  In  the 
old  European  Universities,  as  you  know  full 
well,  these  colleges  belonged  to  different  na- 
tions or  provinces.  In  a  new  colony,  like 
New  Spam,  other  incitements  to  that  noble 
emulation  indispensable  in  any  academy  had 
to  be  sought  for ;  but  I  am  proud  to  say  this 
was  the  only  essential  difference  between  the 
new-born  University  and  her  eider  European 
sisters. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  celebrated  Car- 
dinal Newman,  then  a  simple  priest  of  the 
Oratory,  received  the  mission  of  founding  in 
Ireland,  and  in  the  I9th  century,  a  Catholic 
University,  he  published  a  series  of  lectures 
well  known  to  the  English-speaking  public, 
in  which,  with  brilliant  style,  powerful  argu- 
ments, and  copious  historical  proofs,  he  shows 
what  a  University  ought  to  be  in  our  own 
time.  Would  you  believe,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  the  type  he  sets  forth  is  the  very 
image  of  what  the  Mexican  University  was 
tlm<  huivlrrd  years  ago,  and  continued  to  be 
till  its  extinction  ? 

"The  first  step  in  intellectual  training," 
says  the  learned  Cardinal,  "  is  to  impress  upon 
a  boy's  mind  the  idea  of  science,  method, 
order,  principle,  and  system  ;  of  rule  and  ex- 
ception, of  richness  and  harmony.  This  is 
commonly  and  excellently  done  by  making 
him  begin  with  grammar. . .  A  second  science 
is  matlu-tmtics  :  this  should  follow  grammar, 
still  with  the  same  object,  viz.,  to  give  him 
a  conception  of  development  and  arrangement 
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from  and  around  a  common  centre.  Hence  it 
is  that  chronology  and  geography  are  so  nec- 
essary for  him  when  he  reads  history,  which 
is  otherwise  little  better  than  a  story  book. 
Hence,  too,  metrical  composition,  when  he 
reads  poetry,  in  order  to  stimulate  his  powers 
into  action  in  every  practicable  way,  and  to 
prevent  a  merely  passive  reception  of  images 
and  ideas,  which  in  that  case  are  likely  to 
pass  out  of  the  mind  as  soon  as  they  have 
entered  it."  * 

It  would  be  easy  to  show,  by  reading  the 
Constitutions  of  the  University  of  Mexico 
and  the  colleges  depending  upon  it,  that  such 
were  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
based.  But  as  it  often  happens  that  laws  are 
enacted  which  are  never  enforced,  and  rules 
given  which  have  no  practical  application,  I 
prefer  to  mention  some  facts  which  will  prove 
that  practice  was  in  accordance  with  theory; 
that  the  Charter  of  Charles  V  was  not  only 
signed  by  the  Emperor,  but  obeyed  by  his 
subjects  of  the  New  World  ;  that  the  regula- 
tions of  the  old  University  of  Salamanca  were 
not  only  written  out  for  the  Mexican  institu- 
tion, but  applied  to  a  considerable  number  of 
professors  and  students  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  and  were  attended  with  marvellous 
literary  fruits. 

Spanish  literature,  which  is  inferior  to  none 
in  dramatic  productions  and  pastoral  poetry, 
can  also  boast  of  two  epic  poems,  which,  if  not 
equal  to  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or  Tasso's 
"Jerusalem  Delivered."  hold  still  an  impor- 
tant place  among  the  creations  of  modern 
genius.  One  of  the  four  dramatic  authors,  and 
one  of  the  two  best  epic  and  pastoral  poets, 
were  indebted  to  the  University  of  Mexico, 
when  yet  in  her  infancy,  for  their  early  edu- 
cation. Alarcon's  dramas  and  Bishop  Bal- 
buena's  "  Bernardo,"  and  above  all  the  latter's 
''  Golden  Age,"  show  how  profound  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  was  in  the 
newly- founded  institution,  and  that  its  chief 
excellence  was,  according  to  Cardinal  New- 
man's idea,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  And  do 
not  think  that  this  superior  knowledge  was 
confined  to  the  two  privileged  geniuses  I  have 
just  mentioned,  and  that  private  study  more 
than  public  teaching  gave  them'  that  pro- 
ficiency in  classics  which  made  them  become 
classical  authors  themselves.  The  above  men- 
tioned Bishop  Balbuena,  when  a  young  stu- 
dent only  seventeen  years  old,  gained  a  prize 
in  poetry  for  which  three  hundred  scholars 
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contended.  The  ccrtainen  was  held  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Mexico,  Don  Pedro  Moya.and 
six  other  bishops,  then  holding  the  third 
Provincial  Council  in  Mexico,  in  1585;  that 
is  to  say,  only  thirty-four  years  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  University. 

With  regard  to  the  Philosophy  taught 
from  the  beginning  in  •  the  capital  of  New 
Spain,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
singular  coincidence.  Five  years  ago  we 
read  with  admiration  a  Pontifical  document 
which  was  to  cause  a  revolution,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  in  the  philosophical  and  religious 
world.  It  was  the  Encyclical  ALterni  Patris, 
wherein  Pope  Leo  XIII  ordered  the  Doc- 
trines of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to  be  taught  in 
every  Catholic  college  and  school.  Perusing 
this  splendid  effort,  and  pausing  over  the 
praises  it  bestows  upon  the  Angelical  Doctor, 
we  cannot  help  comparing  them  with  those 
which,  every  year,  and  almost  every  day,  re- 
sounded under  the  vaulted  arches  of  the 
Mexican  University  halls.  Indeed  had  the  old 
European  academies  which  the  Holy  Father 
mentions  in  his  Encyclical  preserved  their 
traditions  with  such  care  and  scrupulous 
fidelity  as  that  of  New  Spain,  the  reigning 
Pontiff  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  issue 
the  aforesaid  document,  in  order  to  restore 
Thomistical  Doctrines.  Both  in  Philosophy 
and  Theology  they  were  taught  and  professed 
in  the  Academy  of  Mexico  from  the  first  days 
of  its  foundation ;  and  before  being  adorned 
with  the  Doctor's  cap  and  ring,  the  graduate 
had  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  follow  those 
doctrines  in  all  their  purity. 

Still  a  few  exceptions  were  made.  One 
cap  was  generally  given  to  a  member  of  the 
Franciscan  Order,  who  had  to  explain  the 
works  of  Duns  Scotus,  the  celebrated  Doctor 
subtilis.  Faithful  to  its  name,  it  professed 
universality  of  studies  and  universality  of  doc- 
trines, ever,  of  course,  within  the  boundaries'' 
of  orthodox  teaching. 

If  even  in  modern  times  Theology  ought 
to  be  an  important  branch  in  university  edu- 
cation, as  Cardinal  Newman  demonstrates  in 
his  books,  you  may  well  imagine  that  it  was 
the  principal  branch  in  the  i6th  century  and 
in  New  Spain.  Yet  the  Faculties  of  Canon 
and  Civil  Law  were  immediately  established, 
as  also  that  of  Medicine,  and  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  same  century  no  less  than  eighty 
doctors  had  taken  their  degrees  in  these  sev- 
eral faculties.  And  please  remark  that  before 
receiving  the  longed-for  cap,  the  candidate, 
besides  having  gone  through  the  full  course 
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rts,  hat!  to  attend  the  schools  in  his  f-v.-- 
it  l«'a»>t  four  years,  and  wait  two  more 
before  he  could  pass  the  final  examination. 

}  low,  in  such  a  short  number  of  years, there 
could  have  been,  in  a  colony  just  founded,  in 
a  barbarous  kingdom  just  conquered,  such  a 
number  of  young  mm  thirsting  after  learning 
than  afttr  gold,  or  power,  or  military 
glory,  is  a  mystery  which  the  present  age  can- 
not explain  We  would  almost  be  inclined 
to  consider  it  a  fable, — one  of  those  exagger- 
ations so  common  at  that  time, — if  we  had 
not  trustworthy  and  undeniable  documents  to 
prove  the  perfect  exactness  of  our  statements. 
Allow  me  to  give  you  a  few  dates  and  num- 
bers. In  1521,  as  I  have  5-aid  above,  the  city 
of  Mexico  was  finally  conquered.  In  1525  an 
ecclesiastical  college,  a  sort  of  petit  setninaire, 
called  in  Spanish  Colegio  de  Infantes,  was 
opened  close  to  the  new  Cathedral.  In  1529 
the  College  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  in  1533 
St.  Paul's  College, — the  latter  exclusively  for 
Indians,'— were  founded.  In  1544  the  Semi- 
nary of  the  Archdiocese  was  duly  estab- 
lished, according  to  the  decrees  issued  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1553  the  University 
was  opened,  as  we  have  already  stated.  In 
1575  the  Jesuits  founded  the  renowned  Col- 
lege of  St.  Ildephonsus,  and  the  Augustinians 
another  athenaeum,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul. 
And  by  this  time  St  Raymond's  and  Christ's 
Colleges,  and  a  great  number  of  schools,  were 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  both  Indian 
and  Spanish  children.  In  1584,  a  new  col- 
lege for  Aztecs  rose  in  the  old  city  of  Tlalte- 
lolco,  then  part  of  the  newly  built  capital. 
Ten  years  later  there  were  likewise  forty- two 
convents  of  different  orders,  and  no  less  than 
eight  hundred  professed  nuns  within  the  walls 
of  the  same  city,  which  only  seventy  years 
before  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  with  not  one 
church  erected  to  th'i  true  God,  not  one  cross 
yet  planted  on  the  site  of  the  old  temples  of 
bloody  idols. 

But  were  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  rulers 
and  missionaries  confined  to  one  city  alone  ? 
or  did  they  irradiate  in  all  directions,  and  im- 
part to  distant  lands  and  tribes  the  blessings 
of  religion,  learning,  and  civilization  ?  Let  us, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  cast  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  whole  of  the  country  which  was  called 
New  Spain,  and  which  comprehended  not 
only  the  present  territory  of  Mexico,  but  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land  both  towards  the  North 
and  the  South.  The  learned  Franciscan 
writer  Father  Mendieta  has  left  very  minute 
statistics  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  North 


America  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century;  and, 
although  I  will  not  tire  your  \>  :ty  re- 

peating, one  by  one,  all  the  details  and  num- 
.ve  find  in  the  43d  chapter  of  his  Historia 
astica  Indiana,  I  will  give  you  an  ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  most  important  passages 
in  that  part  of  his  remarkable  w«-rk.  I  cannot 
refrain,  however,  from  translating  literally  the 
simple  but  expressive  words  with  which  the 
holy  friar  begins  the  above  mentioned  chapter : 
"  In  order  that  Our  Lord  God,  the  Author 
of  all  good,  may  be  praised  for  the  widest 
and  most  extensive  propagation  of  His  Holy 
Faith  and  Christian  Doctrine  in  this  New 
Spain,  which  began  with  only  twelve  friars, 
insignificant  and  poor,  like  the  first  twelve 
fishermen- Apostles,  it  behooves  us  to  give 
the  sum  of  the  monasteries  of  religious  or- 
ders which  have  been  built  up  to  the  present 
day,  and  of  the  parishes  wherein  reside  secular 
clergymen  charged  with  the  duty  of  instruct- 
ing the  native  Indians."  Then  the  holy  man, 
beginning  with  the  five  provinces  of  his  own 
Order  of  Saint  Francis,  names  each  convent, 
each  house,  each  bishop,  prelate,  or  superior. 
We  find  that  there  were,  besides  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico,  ten  other  bishops.  Not- 
withstanding the  enormous  distances  that 
separated  them  from  each  other,  and  the  im- 
perfect way  of  travelling,  they  had  assembled 
already  three  times  in  Provincial  Council.  The 
number  of  monasteries  or  convents  reached 
400;  the  parishes  entrusted  to  secular  priests 
likewise  counted  400 ;  each  monastery  or 
parish  had  several  churches  and  missions, 
which  were  attended  by  the  priests  and  friars 
of  these  central  houses. 

"It  would  be  impossible,"  says  Father  Men- 
dieta. "  to  number  these  secondary  churches; 
but  knowing  that  the  Province  of  the  Holy 
Gospel  (of  the  Order  of  Saint  Francis)  has 
more  than  one  thousand,  we  may.  estimate 
the  great  number  of  those  belonging  to  the 
other  four  Franciscan  Provinces,  to  the  other 
religious  orders,  and  to  the  secular  clergy  in 
the  bishoprics  we  have  mentioned.  May  Our 
Lord  guard  these  new  Christians,  and  provide 
them  with  such  ministers  as  their  faith  and 
piety  require !  "  The  number  of  infidels  bap- 
tized was  no  less  than  nine  millions ;  and  al- 
though Prescott  thinks  that  there  were  not 
so  many  inhabitants  in  Mexico  at  that  time, 
we  must  beg  to  differ  from  the  learned  histo- 
rian, as  ecclesiastical  records  were  kept  from 
the  beginning  with  scrupulous  exactness  by 
both  the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy ;  and 
where  figures  and  names  are  minutely  speci- 
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fied  there  is  no  danger  of  falsehood  or  exag- 
geration. 

Now  tell  me.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  there 
any  other  agi — even  the  Apostolical  times 
not  excepted — in  which  the  Church  has  done 
.so  much  in  so  short  a  time?  Was  not  the 
activity  displayed  in  the  i6th  century  in  the 
southern  portion  of  North  America  equal  at 
least  to  her  development  in  the  United  States 
in  the  loth  century? 

II. 

It  behooves  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  do 
now  what  I  should  have  done  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  discourse,  and  what  you  expect 
me  perhaps  to  leave  till  the  end,  viz.,  to  beg 
your  indulgence.  Had  I  asked  it  too  soon, 
it  would  have  appeared  as  an  act  of  false 
humility;  had  I  waited  till  the  epilogue,  it 
would  have  seemed  as  if  I  craved  for  unde- 
served applause.  Now  you  can  judge  of  my 
sincerity  when  I  declare  that  I  only  accepted 
the  task  of  addressing  you  to  day  in  order 
to  give  the  Founder  and  the  Professors  of 
Notre  Dame  University  a  proof  of  my  friend- 
ship and  gratitude;  but  1  felt  that  I  should 
deceive  your  expectations.  Excepting  a  few 
occasional  visits  to  England  or  the  United 
States,  I  have  lived  twenty-five  years  in  coun- 
tries where  no  English  is  spoken,  and  where 
I  have  had  very  few  opportunities  of  reading 
or  writing,  much  less  of  speaking,  a  language 
which,  however  perfectly  I  may  have  learnt  it 
in  my  early  youth,  must  be  very  nearly  for- 
gotten after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  feel  that  my  style  is  defective,  my  accent 
imperfect,  my  elocution  too  foreign;  I  fear 
even  that  I  may  not  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  the  choice  of  my  subject,  and  that  in 
the  second  and  third  parts  of  my  address  I 
may  touch  topics  (as  the  French  say)  trop 
decousus.  But  in  my  own  mind  they  have  a 
close  connexion  with  my  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  with  each  other,  as  I  will  endeavor 
to  show  you. 

When  the  last  stone  of  your  new  Science 
Hall  is  on  the  eve  of  being  solemnly  laid, 
nothing  more  natural  than  that  I  should 
commemorate  the  eventful  day  in  which  the 
foundations  of  the  first  University  of  North 
America  were  begun.  When  everything 
around  me  proclaims  the  great  development 
of  Catholicity  on  this  Continent.it  is  but  just 
that  I  should  recall  to  your  memory  an  age 
wht.-n,  without  railways  or  telegraphs,  the 
Church  advanced  over  the  New  Worid  more 
ily  perhaps  than  even  now.  But  what 
connexion  can  there  be  between  the  present 


solemnity  and  the  first   printing-press  that 
was  brought  to  this  side  of  the  ocean? 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  University,  I 
receive,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  read  with 
pleasure  and  attention,  the  two  periodicals  so 
beautifully  printed  at  this  institution.  I  see 
the  interest  taken  by  the  able  President  in  re- 
filling the  Library  destroyed  by  the  great  fire; 
and  in  the  catalogue  of  the  books  lately 
procured  I  see  the  title  of  the  first  Catholic 
book  published  in  the  United  States.  All 
this  makes  me  think  again  and  again  of  a 
venerable  monk,  who,  in  a  time  when  books 
were  not  so  abundant  nor  so  cheap  as  they 
are  now,  brought  over  from  the  Old  World 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them ;  and,  find- 
ing that  this  was  not  enough  to  diffuse  knowl- 
edge and  religion,  among  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered,  transported  both  a  press 
and  a  printer,  and  inaugurated,  by  publishing 
one  of  his  own  works,  that  era  of  innumer- 
able newspapers  and  pamphlets  ancj  books 
in  which  we  live.  His  name  ought  to  be 
pronounced  with  reverence  and  gratitude  by 
all  those  who  love  science  and  civilization, 
by  every  man  who  was  born  or  lives  in 
America.  It  -was  the  first  Bishop  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico,  Don  Fray  Juan  Zumarraga. 
It  was  as  early  as  1540.  The  first  Viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  Mendoza,  helped  the  Archbishop 
in  his  glorious  work ;  the  celebrated  editor 
Cromberger  of  Seville  furnished  the  materials 
and  the  men ;  John  Pablos  was  the  name  of 
the  typographer  chosen  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
and  an  abridgment  of  Christian  Doctrine,  in 
both  the  Spanish  and  Aztec  languages,  was 
the  first  book  ever  issued  by  the  press  in  the 
New  World. 

When  you  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  those 
enormous  sheets  on  which  the  Herald  is 
published;  when  you  admire  the  beautiful  en- 
gravings which  adorn  the  splendidly  printed 
books  daily  issued  at  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, please  do  not  forget  the  poor  friar 
who  brought  to  the  New  World  this  won- 
derful art;  and  you  may  feel  proud  of  be- 
longing to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  has 
ever  been  and  ever  will  be  at  the  head  of  civ- 
ilization. 

til. 

This  year  will  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  the  American  Continent,  as 
being  the  first  in  which  the  capitals  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Mexican  Republic 
were  linked  together  by  the  long  and  won- 
derful railway  which  has  just  been  inaugu- 
rated. The  Catholic  Church  has  had  in  this 
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remarkable  event  a  great  part,  and  profited 
by  it  sooner  than  might  have  been  expected, 
as  you  know  full  well,  Professors  and  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  It 
was  one  of  your  staff,  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  young  men  from  different  parts  of 
the  sister  Republic,  who  crossed  that  exten- 
sive tract  of  land  from  the  Old  Aztec  capital 
to  the  spot  where  once  rose  the  huts  of  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  Indiana,  in  the  first  train 
ever  brought  to  this  country  from  the  City  of 
the  Montezumas. 

Though  I  did  not  make  that  trip,  I  came 
over  part  of  the  road,  as  far  as  Zacatecas,  with 
my  distinguished  friend,  your  Professor  of 
Physical  Science,  being  the  guest  of  the  kind 
manager  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad. 
While  I  admired  the  newly  constructed 
bridges,  and  saw  the  high  mountains  so  skil- 
fully cut  through  by  your  engineers  ;  whilst 
I  enjoyed  the  rapidity  of  a  journey  in  which 
I  had  formerly  lost  several  days  and  even 
weeks,  and  which  was  now  performed  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the'first  man  who  opened  a  prac- 
ticable carriage  road  among  those  mountains 
and  woods,  and  of  the  first  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  building  railroads  in  Mexico,  with 
part  of  the  property,  then  considerable,  of 
which  he  was  the  administrator.  Both  be- 
longed to  the  Catholic  clergy :  one  is  still 
living,  and  holds  the  most  exalted  position 
in  the  Mexican  Church ;  the  other  is  in 
heaven,  and  his  body,  uncorrupted  after  more 
than  two  centuries,  is  venerated  in  one  of  our 
most  magnificent  churches  in  the  city  of 
Puebla. 

Not  many  years  after  the  Conquest,  a 
Spanish  peasant  came  to  the  New  World  in 
search  of  gold,  like  most  of  the  colonists — 
but  not  for  himself.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  constructed  wagons,  and  who  drove  them 
himself  over  a  great  part  of  the  country,  open- 
ing roads  wherever  he  found  that  woods  or 
mountains  or  rivers  placed  obstacles  to  his 
traffic,  which  was  considerable  for  those  days. 
The  large  fortune  he  amassed  by  his  industry 
and  toil  was  all  spent  in  works  of  charity,  till 
at  last  he  himself  became  a  member  of  the 
Franciscan  Order.  Among  the  roads  he 
opened  was  that  which  leads  from  the  city  of 
Mexico  to  Zacatecas.  He  did  not  perform 
those  wonders  of  engineering  which  we  admire 
in  the  newly  built  railroad  ;  but  he  wrought 
true  miracles,  and  Nature  obeyed  him  as  she 
did  our  first  parents  in  paradise.  He  could 
remove  mountains  at  his  pleasure,  like  Saint 


Gregory;    and  the  wild  l> 
humble  servants,  .1  id  in  th 

the  Fathers  <>f  the  iK-scrt.  It  is  but  just  that 
while  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  first 
railroad  to  connect  the  capitals  of  the  two 
Republics  we  should  also  commemorate  the 
saintly  man  who  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
great  road,  wh  :aory  will  live  in  the 

hearts  of  all  Christians  lon^r  after  the  names 
of  the  great  railway  kings  have  been  forgotten ; 
v.  hose  shrine  will  be  honored  by  future  gen- 
erations; whom  we  venerate  upon  our  altars, 
and  who  was  inscribed  by  the  Holy  Sn  in 
the  catalogue  of  Saints  under  the  name  of  the 
Blessed  Sebastian  of  Appantii  . 

These  facts  arc  public ;  you  can  read  them 
in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  or  in  the  Re-man 
Breviary.  But  what  I  am  going  to  relate, 
and  what  I  wish  to  make  known  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  hitherto  almost  a  secret,  and 
I  would  hardly  venture  to  publish  it  had  it 
not  been  revealed  to  me  by  the  most  trust- 
worthy persons.  At  the  very  time  when  the 
war-cry  against  the  clergy  and  Church  of 
Mexico  was  first  sounded  ;  when  the  former 
was  accused  of  opposing  modern  improve- 
ments, and  of  squandering  their  property  in 
dark  conspiracies  ;  then  precise'y  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Mexico,  at  that  time  Bishop 
of  Puebla,  had  conceived  the  plan,  and  was 
trying  to  obtain  the  necessary  supreme  per- 
mission, to  invest  a  great  part  of  the  Church's 
property  in  a  net  of  railways  which  should 
communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the 
adjoining  Republics  of  the  United  States  and 
Guatemala,  and  join  together  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  Mexico.  He  was  prevented 
from  carrying  out  this  wonderful  plan  by 
the  Revolution,  which  drove  him  into  exile, 
plundered  the  Church  property,  d,s-n>\vd 
temples  and  monasteries,  and  inflicted  such 
a  wound  on  civilization  that  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  heal.  it.  We  must  give  honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due.  Both  your  country  and 
mine  resound  with  the  praises  of  the  presuit 
Government  of  Mexico,  which  accomplished 
what  promises  to  contribute  much  t-nv.uds 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  both  Republics. 
What  the  Civil  Government  has  d-  me  with 
borrowed  money  the  Church  wns  ^oing  to  do 
with  her  own  resources.  What  the  President 
has  performed,  listening  to  the  suggestions 
of  some  of  your  countrymen,  the  Archbishop 
was  about  to  carry  out  motu  [»ropriot  inspired 
only  by  his  own  great  soul,  and  by 
ever  active  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which 
he  is  such  a  worthy  prelate.  Let  us  not, 
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therefore,  forget  the  Mexican  Church  in  this 
eventful  year,  and  give  her  the  share  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  she  fully  deserves,  even  for 
the  latest  improvements  in  that  part  of  the 
American  Continent. 

IV. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  are  the 
practical  conclusions  we  should  draw  from 
the  historical  facts  to  which  I  have  briefly 
referred.  First  of  all,  we  must  c  >nceive  great 
admiration  for  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
and  be  proud  of  being  her  children.  She 
is  ever  the  same,  full  of  life,  and  energy,  and 
vigor.  Whether  under  the  Roman  Emper- 
ors or  in  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  Mid 
die  Ages,  whether  under  the  absolute  power 
of  Charles  V  or  the  free  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  she  is  always  thirsting  after  the 
salvation  of  souls,  anxious  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  science,  and  civilization. 
When  she  finds  nothing  but  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  or  rugged  mountains,  or  impenetrable 
forests,  she,  as  Holy  Scripture  says,  runs  over 
them  exulting,  like  a  giant;  if  she  sees  steam- 
boats and  railways,  she  takes  possession  of 
them,  and  onward  she  moves,  more  rapidly 
than  any  human  institution.  To  her,  there- 
fore, and  not  to  local  circumstances,  you  must 
attribute  the  great  progress  of  Religion  and 
Science  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  Not  satisfied  with  what  has 
been  done,  you  must  persevere  until  the  end, 
and  advance  more  and  more,  making  use  of 
that  liberty  which  you  enjoy  at  present,  and 
taking  care  that  this  liberty  be  not  restrained 
as  the  Catholic  Church  acquires  more  influ- 
ence and  extends  her  glorious  realm  over  a 
larger  number  of  souls. 

How  is  it  that,  having  performed  such 
wonderful  feats  in  the  i6th  century,  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Mexico  is  now  so  humiliated, 
with  her  precious  mantle  torn  to  pieces,  not 
by  heresy  or  outward  enemies,  but  by  her  own 
undutiful  children?  It  is  a  mystery,  indeed; 
but  whatever  be  the  causes  of  this  misfortune, 
you  must  take  heed  lest  the  same  should 
happen  to  you.  England,  the  Isle  of  Saints, 
became  the  seat  of  heresy;  the  first  born  child 
of  the  Church,  as  France  is  rightly  called, 
is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  enemies  of 


our  Faith;  the  faithful  and  Christian  Spanish 
Republics  in  America  can  no  longer  be  called 
faithful,  and  hardly  Christian.  Be  careful, 
young  men,  lest  the  rising  generation  in  this 
country,  instead  of  the  religious  spirit  it  now 
displays,  should  fall  back  from  Catholic  prin- 
ciples and  put  a  stop  to  the  development  of 
the  Church. 

My  learned  friend  the  Bishop  of  Vinc^nnes 
complains  in  a  recent  Pastoral  of  certain  symp- 
toms of  uncatholic  disloyalty,  of  a  dangerous 
drift,  not  Catholic  nor  laudable,  which  he  has 
observed  in  his  own  diocese  and  elsewhere. 
Let  no  such  tendencies  be  shown  by  the 
students  of  Notre  Dame.  Let  them  follow 
the  advice  of  the  Prelate  who  rules  spiritually 
over  a  great  part  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
obey  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  not  only  in  matters 
of  faith,  but  in  whatever  he  commands  or 
teaches.  "  To  measure  our  duty  to  the  Holy 
See,"  says  Cardinal  Newman,  "and  to  him 
who  sits  therein,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in 
his  administration  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  in  his 
religious  acts,  we  must  never  oppose  his  will, 
or  dispute  his  word,  or  criticise  his  policy,  or 
shrink  from  his  side.  We  must  never  mur- 
mur at  that  absolute  rule  which  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  has  over  us,  because  it  is  given  him 
by  Christ,  and  in  obeying  him  we  are  obeying 
his  Lord.  We  must  never  suffer  ourselves  to 
doubt  that  in  his  government  of  the  Church 
he  is  guided  by  an  intelligence  more  than  hu- 
man." "All  this,"  says  again  Bishop  Chatard, 
"  in  a  minor  degree  applies  also  to  episcopal 
authority." 

May  these  words  ever  remain  impressed 
upon  your  souls!  May  they  be  the  rule  of 
your  life!  Obeying  faithfully  and  in  every- 
thing the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  the  local 
Hierarchy,  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
are  sure  never  to  lose  that  strength  and  vigor 
whjch  has  made  the  Church  become  so  great 
and  prosperous  within  the  last  few  years. 

I  must  now  thank  you  all  for  your  patience 
in  listening  to  my  discourse,  too  short  for  the 
importance  of  the  subject;  too  long,  if  we  re- 
gard the  abilities  of  the  speaker.  I  have  talked 
to  you  about  the  University  of- Mexico:  its 
Rector,  whilst  in  office,  had  all  the  privileges 
of  a  first-class  Spanish  grandee.  Were  I 
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powerful  enough,  I  would  bestow  the  same 
and  even  greater  honors  upon  your  President, 
and  above  all  upon  the  Founder  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  Father  General  Sorin.  May 
Almighty  God  send  upon  them  and  upon  you 
all  His  choicest  blessings! 


The  Kindest  King. 


BY  JOHN    ACTON. 


SHE  closed  her  fairy  book, 
Then,  red -cheeked,  came,  to  fix 
On  me  an  eager  look — 
My  little  friend  of  six : 

"  Oh,  here's  the  kindest  king !  " 

(Once  more  she  turned  the  leaves); 

"  He  gives  a  golden  ring 

To  ev'ry  one  that  grieves. 

"Are  all  kings  kind  as  he?" 
"Dear,  there's  a  kinder  One." 
Doubting,  she  looked  at  me : 
"  Oh — but  -you  are  in  fun  !  " 

And  then  she  ran  away, 

Her  dolls  remembering. 
She,  too,  will  know,  some  day, 

That  Christ's  the  kindest  King. 


The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 


BY    MRS.   ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY. 

PART   II. 
CHAPTER  VI.— (Continued.) 

ONE  evening,  James  Sinclair  told  his  wife 
that  he  had  met  Donald  accidentally  on 
the  street  that  morning,  and  was  positively 
shocked  to  see  how  ill  he  was  looking. 

"Has  he  been  ill?" 

"  He  said  not,  but  that  he  had  undertaken 
too  much,  and  was  overworked,  he  thought. 
Then  I  invited  him  and  his  wife  to  come  out 
for  a  few  days,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and 
quiet  of  Glenaran.  I  knew  it  would  not  in- 
commode you  to  have  them,  since  you  have 
iurnished  those  two  rooms  up -stairs.  The 
weather  is  beautiful  even  for  Indian  summer, 


and  I  think  Donald  will  be  better  for  a  little 
change.  Poor  fellow!  I  fancy  he  has  his 
own  troubles." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Donald's  being  in 
ill  health,  and  glad  you  invited  him.  There's 
no  doubt  of  his  having  his  own  troubles,  I 
think,"  replied  Edna,  quietly. 

"You  say  nothing  of  his  wife?"  observed 
Jamie. 

"  I  think  it  is  always  best  to  keep  silence 
about  a  person  one  cannot  like.  I  cannot  to 
save  my  life  bring  myself  to  any  better  state 
of  feeling  towards  her  than  I  have ;  but  I  can 
be  good  to  her  all  the  same,  Jamie,  if  she 
comes." 

"  I  know  it.  But  I  have  not  told  you  all. 
Donald's  ward,  young  Moreland,  is  at  his 
house,  and  cannot  be  left,  so  I  invited  him 
too.  His  sister  is  with  Pauline  and  Regie 
in  the  country  yet,  under  the  care  of  their 
governess." 

"How  old  is  he?" 

"About  fifteen;  a  nice-looking  lad,  and, 
what  will  please  you  most,  he  is  a  Catholic." 
.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  What  does  Don- 
ald intend  to  make  of  him?" 

"I  can't  say.  He  told  me  they  were  to 
live  at  his  house  hereafter,  and  go  to  school 
in  Southport ;  that  they  were  such  friendless 
little  cads  he  wanted  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  had  a  home,  where  they  would  be  cared 
for.  I  thought  it  was  kind  of  Donald." 

"  Poor  children ! "  said  Edna, thinking  aloud. 
"Yes, Jamie:  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  lad 
come,  and  if  he  likes  us,  you  know,  it  may 
help  him  some  day."  Edna  remembered  her 
words  afterwards. 

The  visit  was  made,  and  over.  Mrs.  Donald 
was  as  effusive  and  as  insufferable  as  ever, 
but  could  not  conceal,  although  she  had  the 
grace  to  try,  that  the  quiet  and  monotony  of 
Glenaran  were  irksome  beyond  endurance. 
The  contrast,  to  one  who  lived  on  excitement 
as  she  did  all  the  year  round,  made  her  feel, 
at  times,  that  another  week  of  it  would  drive 
her  melancholy  mad.  Donald  looked  really 
ill ;  his  malady  lay  too  deep  to  be  reached 
even  by  pure,  life-giving  oxygen,  quiet,  or  the 
beautiful  natural  surroundings  at  Glenaran. 
He  was  in  a  moody,  feverish  state,  and  al- 
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though  envy  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Sinclairs 
embittered  his  mind,  he  appreciated  and  felt 
grateful  for  all  the  kindness  he  received.  His 
ward,  Paul  Moreland,  was  a  fine,  manly  young 
fellow,  and  he  and  Alan  became  fast  friends. 
He  was  intelligent,  fond  of  boyish  sports,  and 
revelled  in  the  simple  enjoyments  he  found 
at  Glenaran.  Won  by  Edna's  sweet  manner, 
he  at  the  same  time  recognized  the  master- 
spirit that  was  in  her,  and  soon  began  to  come 
to  her,  as  Alan  did,  to  tell  of  his  day's  ad- 
ventures, ask  questions,  and  listen  to  explan- 
ations, always  patiently  given, — his  face  frank 
and  truthful,  with  a  smile  ever  ready  to  break 
like  sunshine  over  his  countenance.  He 
played  with  Lillian  and  Angus  as  if  they  had 
been  pet  lambs,  full  of  fun,  yet  never  rough 
with  them  ;  but  he  fought  shy  of  Janet,  who 
was  not  slow  to  meet  him  half  way.  He  car- 
ried his  chaplet  about  in  his  breast  pocket, 
and  never  failed  being  present  in  the  oratory 
at  family  devotions  morning  and  evening.  In 
short,  in  a  brief  space  Paul  Moreland  became 
one  of  them,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
an  enduring  friendship.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Donald  Nicol  left  Glenaran,  he  was  allowed, 
on  Edna's  invitation,  to  remain  a  week  longer, 
to  their  relief,  and  his  own  intense  delight. 

Auld  Nicol  had  kept  close  within  his  shell 
during  the  visit  of  his  nephew  and  niece  to 
the  Sinclairs,  although  they  did  not  fail  to 
pay  their  respects  to  him  daily,  not  meeting 
much  encouragement  or  cordial  welcome,  as 
Edna  judged  from  something  Mrs.  Donald 
said  one  day.  "  The  older  he  grows,"  were 
her  words,  "  the  more  disagreeable  he  gets  ; 
but,  poor  old  man  !  his  rough,  peasant  ways 
are  the  most  natural  ones  to  him,  and  you 
know  his  opportunities  have  not  been  favor- 
able to  his  forgetting  them." 

"  Did  Uncle  Nicol  belong  to  the  peasant 
class  F  I  have  heard  about  his  early  strug- 
gles, but  I  thought  he  was  of  old  descent, 
although  his  family  in  the  last  generation 
were  in  reduced  circumstances,"  said  Edna, 
firing  up,  but  speaking  quietly. 

"  I  really  don't  pretend  to  know.  You  have 
opportunities  to  get  a  great  deal  out  of  him 
that  I  have  not,  you  know,"  she  answered, 
with  a  disagreeable  laugh. 


"  What  do  you.  mean  ?  "  asked  Edna,  look- 
ing squarely  into  her  face,  while  her  own 
flushed. 

"Oh,  nothing !  Pray  excuse  me,  if  I  have 
said  anything  amiss.  I  have  such  a  confiding 
disposition  that  I  forget  sometimes,  and  ex- 
press myself  too  frankly,"  was  the  reply. 

Edna  was  silent.  She  "had  understood  the 
insinuation  perfectly.  She  had  been  all  along 
conscious  that  Jamie  and  herself  had  been 
suspected  of  trying  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  auld  Nicol  by  humoring  his  crotchets 
and  wheedling  him  at  every  turn,  all  with  a 
view  to  his  fortune;  and  never  had  Mrs.  Don- 
ald been  more  firmly  convinced  'of  it  than 
during  this  visit, — a  belief  now  fully  shared 
by  her.  husband.  But  they  were  gone,  and 
it  was  as  if  a  cloud  had  passed  away  from  the 
happy  home  at  Glenaran. 

Paul  Moreland  was  very  fond  of  his  guar- 
dian; he  confided  to  Edna,  without  question- 
ing on  her  part,  that  Mr.  Nicoi  had  always 
been  good  to  his  sister  and  himself;  that  he 
was  to  study  law  with  him,  and  his  sister  to  fin- 
ish her  education  abroad,  with  Pauline  Nicol. 
He  had  sent  them  both  to  the  best  Catholic 
schools,  as  his  father's  will  required.  JBut  now 
Mr.  Nicol  wanted  them  to  live  with  him  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  himself  to  finish  at  the 
Catholic  college  in  Southport,  as  he  thought 
it  desirable  that  a  youth  should  see  something 
of  the  world  he  expected  to  live  in.  Yes:  Mr. 
Nicol  had  been  very  good  and  thoughtful  to 
them,  and  never  let  them  want  for  anything, 
pocket-money  included.  "Then  you  know, 
Mrs.  Sinclair,  he's  taking  splendid  care  of  the 
small  fortune  my  father  left  us ;  in  fact,  he 
has  doubled  it  since  it  has  been  in  his  hands." 
And  so  Paul  Moreland  believed  with  implicit 
faith,  and  Edna  saw  no  reason  why  she  should 
doubt,  and  really  had  scruples  about  thoughts 
she  had  indulged  in  concerning  the  welfare 
of  Donald  Nicol's  wards.  She  feared  she  had 
been  unjust  and  uncharitable,  and  began  to 
think  better  of  him  than  she  had  ever  done 
before. 

One  bright  December  afternoon  auld  Nicol 
came  home  with  the  children,  who  had  spent 
part  of  the  day  at  the  "  Old  House,"  where 
they  had  enjoyed  themselves  to  their  hearts' 
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content,  chattering  with  him,  and  roasting 
their  chestnuts  and  apples  on  his  hearth,  he 
watching  their  pranks,  with  the  old  twinkle 
under  his  heavy  eyebrows,  mostly  silent,  but 
now  and  then  giving  vent  to  his  hiccough  of 
a  chuckle,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  laugh  he 
was  ever  heard  to  utter.  It  was  one  of  those 
exceptionally  bright,  genial  days  in  Decem- 
ber peculiar  to  the  climate,  when  the  hardy 
roses  were  abloom  in  the  open  air, — when 
the  trees,  rich  in  autumnal  tints,  had  not  yet 
dropped  their  leaves, — when  vagrant  song- 
birds loitered  on,  trying  to  make  themselves 
believe  it  were  summer  by  piping  their  sweet- 
est notes,  and  butterflies  flaunted  their  bright 
wings  in  the  sunshine,  without  a  thought  of 
what  was  lying  behind  the  soft,  dreamy  love- 
liness of  earth  and  air.  There  was  that  inde- 
scribable earthy  smell  abroad,  full  of  fragrant 
memories,  which  mingled  with  the  incense 
floating  up  from  the  pines  and  cedars.  Never 
had  auld  Nicol  enjoyed  the  walk  between  the 
"Old  House"  and  the  Sinclairs'  as  to-day.  It 
was  as  if  a  balm  had  fallen  upon  his  spirit,  lull- 
ing every  thought  of  bitterness  to  rest.  Never 
had  he  walked  more  erect,  or  felt  his  years— 
now  eighty-five — sit  more  lightly  upon  him. 
The  children  rushed  in  to  tell  their  mother  he 
was  coming,  and  Edna  dropped  her  sewing 
and  was  waiting  on  the  veranda  to  meet  him 
by  the  time  he  reached  it.  The  first  and  best 
place  in  the  cosy  sitting-room  was  given  him 
as  usual,  always  near  Edna;  and  if  it  was  not 
so  placed,  he  himself,  without  remark,  moved 
the  chair  just  where  he  wanted  it  to  be.  He 
had  fallen  back  into  his  old  ways  with  Jamie, 
as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  his  being  a  Cath- 
olic, and  enjoyed,  in  his  grim  way,  Edna's  little 
contradictions  and  assertive  opinions  as  much 
as  ever.  On  this  afternoon  there  were  many 
things  to  tell  him  of:  how  the  farm  and  gar- 
den, the  fruit-trees  and  the  Alderney  yearlings 
had  prospered;  of  the  splendid  winter  apples 
and  the  large  crop  of  peach- bloom  potatoes, 
all  safely  stored  for  future  use.  Then  Jamie 
came,  bringing  the  latest  city  news,  and  the 
evening  passed,  filled  up  to  the  brim  with  quiet 
enjoyment,  without  a  single  discord,  except 
when  something  was  said  about  Donald's  ill 
health.  Then  auld  Nicol's  heavy  eyebrows 


instantly  fell,  and  the  old,  hard  look  came  into 
his  face.  "  It  will  be  the  best  thing  he  can 
do,  to  die.  The  ill  drop  in  his  bluid  has  been 
too  much  for  him.  If  he  lives,  he'll  be  a 
beggar,  wi'  his  prodeegal  habits  an*  his  fule  of 
a  wife." 

"  Let  us  hope  better  things,  sir,"  said  James 
Sinclair,  then  the  subject  was  dropped.  It 
would  only  have  stirred  up  the  old  man's 
bitterness  to  wrath  had  they  prolonged  it  by 
attempting  to  defend  Donald,  or  extenuate 
his  shortcomings,  as  their  charitable  impulses 
suggested.  It  is,  indeed,  the  best  charity  to 
refrain  under  such  circumstances,  for  the  same 
oil  that  calms  stormy  waves  kindles  fiercer 
fires. 

Edna,  knowing  the  spell  that  would  most 
quickly  exorcise  the  evil  spirit,  began  to  talk 
about  Scotland,  not  addressing  auld  Nicol 
directly,  but  appealing  to  her  husband  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  certain  events  described 
in  a  history  of  that  country  which  she  was 
reading  with  Alan.  Auld  Nicol  caught  the 
bait  and  joined  in  the  discussion,  forgetting 
in  a  review  of  the  past  the  vexations  of  the 
present.  Then,  when  the  talk  flagged,  he  said, 
turning  to  Edna:  ''It  is  time  for  me  to  be 
getting  towards  hame;  gie  me  ane  o' the  auld 
sangs  before  I  go." 

What  came  over  Edna  that,  after  touching 
a  few  minor  chords,  she  should  have  sung  in 
low,  tender  tones  snatches  of  the  song  she 
did,* — not  an  old  song,  but  a  comparatively 
modern  one,  exquisite  in  harmony  and  devo- 
tional meaning,  but  not  suited,  so  far  as  mortal 
ken  could  see,  to  auld  Nicol  ?  Was  she  think- 
ing, as  she  sang,  of  her  mother,  of  herself,  or 
of  the  time-weary  old  man,  who  was  listen- 
ing with  thoughts  none  might  ever  know? — 

"  I  am  far  frae  my  hame,  and  I'm  weary  after  whiles 
For  the  langed-for  hame  bringing  an*  my  Father  s 

welcome  smiles ; 

I'll  ne'er  be  fu'  content  until  mine  een  do  see 
The  shinin'  gate?,  o'  heaven  an'  my  ain  countree. 

"  Like  a  bairn  to  its  mither,  a  wee  birdie  to  its  nest, 
I  would  fain  be  ganging  noo  unto  my  Saviour's  breast ; 
For  He  gaithers  to  His  bosom  witless,  worthless  Iambs 

like  me, 
An'  carries  them  Himsel*  to  their  ain  countree. 

*  "  My  Ain  Countree." 
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"  My  sins  they  hae  been  mony,  an'  my  sorrows  hae 

been  sair, 
But  there  they  11  never  vex  me,  or  be  remembered 

mair. 
His  bluid  has  made  me  white,  His  ban1  will  dry 

mine  e'e, 
When  He  brings  me  hame  at  last  to  my  ain  countree  " 

There  was  more  of  it,  but  her  voice  trem- 
bled and  she  stopped  singing.  Something 
moved  her  strangely.  Then  she  played  "  The 
Flowers  of  Yarrow,"  and  the  "  Birks  of  Aber- 
feldy,"  until  the  room  rang  with  the  blithe- 
some, lilting  strains ;  but,  however^  blithesome 
and  lilting  Scotch  music  may  be,  there  are 
always  notes  and  chords  of  pathos  in  it  reach- 
ing right  away  to  the  heart. 

"  That's  the  music  that  takes  ane  back  to 
the  hills  an*  the  braken,  Jamie ! "  said  auld 
Nicol.  "  Now  sing  me  my  mither's  sang  be- 
fore I  go." 

And  Edna,  ever  ready  to  give  him  pleasure, 
sang  in  her  best  manner,  "  Cauld  is  the  E'enin' 
Blast."  As  she  finished  he  laid  his  gaunt 
hand  upon  her  head,  as  if  it  might  have  been 
in  blessing,  said  "good-night,"  kissed  the 
children,  and  would  have  gone  out,  but  the 
sky  was  clouded  over;  the  wind  had  changed, 
and  a  wintry  coldness  pervaded  the  air.  James 
Sinclair  got  his  heavy  plaidie  shawl  and 
wrapped  it  around  him,  he  growling  the  while 
at  being  coddled  like  a  woman,  yet  submitting. 
Jamie  walked  over  to  the  "Old  House"  with 
him,  and  saw  him  in,  shook  hands,  and  has- 
tened back.  As  he  went,  the  wind  was  in  his 
face,  and  large  snowflakes  dancing  to  and  fro 
around  and  above  him  took  the  place  of  the 
birds  that  had  flown  about  that  day  in  the 
sunshine  trying  to  make  believe  that  summer 
were  not  over. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Burgess  went  in  to 
kindle  the  fire,  tidy  up  the  room,  and  set  the 
table,  that  all  might  be  comfortable  and  cheery 
when  auld  Nicol  left  his  sleeping  apartment. 
She  saw  that  he  had  already  risen — as  she 
thought— and  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair. 
His  head,  fallen  a  little  to  one  side,  leaned 
against  the  back  of  his  chair.  Daylight  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  but  she  could  see  that 
the  shutters  were  wide  open  and  that  every- 
thing was  white  with  snow,  which  was  still 
falling.  She  moved  about  very  quietly,  and 


laid  the  logs  and  kindling  wood  upon  the 
andirons  without  making  a  sound.  A  bright 
fire  soon  blazed  on  the  hearth;  still  he  did 
not  move.  A  vague  sensation  of  alarm  took 
possession  of  Mrs.  Burgess,  and  going  around 
his  chair,  where  by  the  firelight  she  could 
have  a  good  look  at  him,  she  saw  that  auld 
Nicol  was — dead  !  She  called  him,  shrieked 
for  her  husband,  touched  the  silent  form,  but 
no  sound  would  ever  reach  the  old  man's  ears 
again  until  that  final  one  which  will  start  into 
life  all  who  sleep  in  the  dust,  or  under  the 
seas.  He  had  been  dead  for  hours. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 
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INSCRIBED    TO    W.   S.   B. 

N  her  breast  lay  the  rose 
You  bedewed  with  a  tear ; 
Bid  its  petals  unclose 
On  her  grave  of  a  year. 

Let  the  breeze,  passing  by, 
Bear  the  weight  of  your  sigh 
To  the  sleeper,  so  dear, 
In  her  grave  of  a  year. 

But,  O  Friend !  with  the  rose, 
With  the  sigh,  with  the  tear, 
Breathe  a  prayer  in  God's  ear 
For  her  soul's  full  repose, 
O'er  this  grave  of  a  year. 

ELIZA  ALLEN  STARR. 
JUNE,  1884. 

— «  »  * — 

A  Heroine  of  Charity. 
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(CONTINUED.) 

THE  impulse  was,  with  his  consent,  carried 
out  some  days  later  by  five  of  the  Sisters, 
including  Mile.  Legras.  It  was  done  very 
quietly,  without  any  ceremonial;  they  re- 
ceived Holy  Communion,  and  silently  made 
their  vow  to  serve  Jesus  in  the  person  of  the 
poor  for  one  year.  The  title  of  Sceur  Servante 
was  bestowed  on  the  superior  some' little  while 
afterwards,  and  in  the  same  unpremeditated 
way.  St.  Vincent  went  to  visit  a  convent  oi 
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Annonciades  one  day,  and  he  heard  the  Sis- 
ters call  their  superior  Ancilla.  He  came  to 
see  the  Filles  de  Charite  in  the  afternoon,  and 
said  :  "I  at  once  thought  of  you.  From  this 
forth  you  shall  call  your  superior  Soeur  Ser- 
vante." 

He  had  never  permitted  them  to  adopt  any 
costume  of  their  own,  but  desired  that  they 
should  retain  the  one  common  to  the  peasant 
women  of  the  period,  which  consisted  in  a 
gown  of  coarse  grey  woollen  stuff,  and  for 
headgear  a  close-fitting  linen  cap.  Some  of 
the  country  girls,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  wear  kerchiefs  or  hoods  over  this,  com- 
plained of  the  cold,  and  asked  leave  to  wear 
a  woollen  veil;  but  St.  Vincent,  fearing,  ap- 
parently, that  anything  like  a  veil  might  lead 
to  a  resemblance  to  nuns,  desired  them  to 
adopt  instead  the  somewhat  corr plicated 
structure  of  stiff  white  linen  which  was  then 
worn  by  the  peasants  in  certain  provinces, and 
which,  though  abandoned  by  the  peasantry, 
has  remained  ever  since  the  distinctive  head- 
dress of  the  Saurs  grises.  St.  Vincent  held 
so  strongly  to  this  primitive  costume,  char- 
acteristic of  the  humble  origin  of  the  Sisters, 
that  when  Louise  proposed  some  slight  mod- 
ification for  convenience'  sake,  he  would  not 
hear  of  it.  "Let  no  one,"  he  said,  "persuade 
you  to  make  the  least  change  in  your  grey 
gown  and  your  corncttc" 

The  Association,  although  it  had  grown  to 
an  important  position  both  in  the  Church  and 
the  social  community,  had  as  yet  received 
neither  Bull  from  the  Holy  See  nor  Letters 
patent  from  the  Crown;  it  was  still  a  volun- 
teer corps,  free  to  disperse  as  it  had  come 
into  life.  Saint  Vincent  had,  so  far,  been  its 
guide  and  director ;  but  it  had  not  bound  it- 
self to  maintain  the  bond  which  united  it  to 
him,  nor  had  he,  on  his  side,  engaged  him- 
self or  his  successors  in  the  Mission  to  con- 
tinue to  direct  it.  Mile.  Legras  had  long 
been  endeavoring  to  induce  him  to  appoint 
the  superiors  of  the  Mission  as  superiors  of 
the  Filles  de  Charite,  but  he  refused  to  assume 
this  responsibility  until  Providence  should 
have  made  manifest  the  necessity  of  the  step. 
As  the  Association  grew,  it  became  clear  to 
him  that  some  provision  of  this  kind  was  nec- 


essary, and  that  if  he  died  before  it  was  made, 
the  Association  would  find  itself  painfully  and 
perilously  isolated.  He  was  advanced  in  years, 
and  his  health  was  broken  with  infirmities, 
and  Mile.  Legras  became  more  and  more 
urgent  with  him  to  place  the  Filles  de  Charite 
under  the  permanent  protection  of  the  Fathers. 
"  For  God's  sake,"  she  writes  to  him,  "  let 
nothing  be  done,  or  left  undone,  which  might 
furnish  the  faintest  pretext  for  withdrawing 
the  Society  from  the  direction  that  God  has 
given  it ;  for  be  assured  the  moment  it  ceases 
to  be  what  it  is,  the  sick  poor  will  no  longer 
be  assisted,  and  then,  I  do  believe,  the  will 
of  God  will  no  longer  be  in  the  midst  of  us." 

St.  Vincent  agreed  with  all  she  said,  but  still 
he  hesitated.  This  hesitation  was  very  trying 
to  Louise.  Every  time  he  fell  ill — and  these 
occasions  grew  more  and  more  frequent — she 
trembled  for  the  life  of  the  Confraternity. 
It  seemed  as  if  his  life  were  the  foundation 
on  which  it  rested,  and  that  it  must  fall  when 
he  fell.  St.  Vincent,  seeing,  perhaps,  a  certain 
weakness  of  faith  in  these  alarms,  rebuked 
her,  and  prolonged  the  trial.  "You  are  still 
too  full  of  human  feeling,"  he  writes,  half 
playfully ;  "  you  think  everything  is  lost  when 
I  am  ill.  Oh !  woman  of  little  faith,  why  have 
you  not  more  tnut  and  acquiescence  in  the 
guidance  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ?  The 
Saviour  of  the  world  trusted  to  God,  His 
Father,  for  the  state  of  the  whole  Church,  and 
you,  for  a  handful  of  women  manifestly  raised 
upland  brought  together  by  His  Providence, 
cannot  trust,  but  think  He  will  fail  you!  Get 
along  with  you,  Mademoiselle,  and  humble 
yourself  very  much  before  God!" 

Louise,  no  doubt,  humbled  herself  as  de- 
sired ;  but  she  resolved  at  the  same  time  on 
taking  a  bold  step.  The  Abbe  Portail,  the 
confessor  of  the  community,  and  St.  Vincent's 
own  right  hand  and  coadjutor,  was  going  to 
Rome,  and  Mile.  Legras  entrusted  him  with 
a  letter  to  the  Holy  Father,  asking  for  his 
blessing  on  the  Confraternity  and  a  plenary 
indulgence  for  the  Sisters  at  the  hour  of  death. 
The  Abbe  Portail  duly  delivered  the  letter,  and 
the  answer  proved  how  well  known  the  work 
of  the  Filles  de  Charite  was  to  the  Father  of 
the  faithful.  "Although,"  it  said,  "  his  Holi- 
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ness  is  not  in  the  habit  of  granting  such  an 
indulgence  to  so  many  persons  at  a  time,  he 
willingly  derogates  from  his  custom  out  of 
consideration  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
sick  poor.  All  your  Sisters  at  present  living 
will  partake  of  this  grace." 

Great  was  the  joy  amongst  the  Filles  de 
Charite  when  this  blessing  came  to  them  from 
Innocent  X.  Mile.  Legras  was  now  more 
content  to  let  St.  Vincent  and  Patience  have 
their  perfect  work,  and  to  wait  for  that  sign 
of  God's  pleasure  that  was  so  slow  in  coming 
to  him.  Meantime,  the  burden  of  her  twofold 
motherhood  was  pressing  heavily  upon  her. 
The  Foundling  Asylum,  which  from  the  first 
had  claimed  a  special  share  in  her  maternal 
love,  was  causing  her  serious  uneasiness.  The 
house  of  La  Couche  had  been  emptied  many 
times  of  its  unhappy  little  inmates,  but  it  still 
remained  open  ;  new'victims  continued  daily 
to  be  taken  there,  and  St.  Vincent  kept  cast- 
ing lots,  and  carrying  away  babies  as  fast  as 
he  could.  The  journal  of  the  community  tells 
us  with  touching  naivete  of  the  old  Saint's 
persevering  hunt  after  the  little  outcasts,  and 
the  Sisters'  share  in  the  work  of  mercy.  Two 
of  them  always  sat  up  of  nights  to  be  ready 
to  take  in  any  perishing  little  waif  that  was 
brought  to  them.  At  eleven  o'clock  one  night 
St.  Vincent  arrived  with  a  couple  of  babies  in 
his  pockets, — "one  about  six  days  old,  the 
other  rather  more.  The  poor  little  things  were 
crying.  Sister  S gave  them  to  a  nurse." 

"JAN.  25. — We  waited  late  last  night;  but 
M.  Vincent  did  not  come.  The  streets  are 
deep  in  snow." 

"JAN.  26. — Poor  M.  Vincent  came  late,  per- 
ished with  the  cold  ;  he  brought  us  a  baby  ; 
this  one  has  been  weaned.  It  has  fair  hair, 
and  a  mark  on  its  arm." 

And  so  on,  night  after  night  through  the 
dark,  cold  winter.  The  Journal  describes 
"  M.  Vincent  running  at  once  to  see  the  little 
ones,"  the  moment  he  comes  in.  "  It  is  won- 
derful to  see  his  sweet  ways  with  the  little 
things,  and  the  wee  creatun  s  listen  to  him 
as  if  they  understood,  as  if  he  were  their  fa- 
ther. I  saw  him  shed  tears  over  a  little  dead 
baby.  '  It  is  an  angel,'  he  said,  '  but  it  is  hard 
not  to  see  it  any  more.'" 


This  continued  flow  of  babies  necessitated 
a  corresponding  flow  of  money ;  and  though 
the  work  was,  perhaps,  more  popular  in  Paris 
than  any  other  of  the  period,  this  very  popu- 
larity was  fatal  to  it.  People  thought  that 
"everybody"  gave,  and  the  consequence  was 
there  came  a  moment  when  scarcely  anybody 
gave.  St.  Vincent  had  appealed  to  the  Queen,, 
and  Anne  of  Austria,  herself  recently  a. 
mother,  made  a  generous  response.  She 
handed  over  for  the  present  use  of  the  found- 
lings the  splendid  Chateau  de  Bicetre,  built 
by  Charles  V,  and  lately  restored  by  Louis 
XIII ;  and  to  this  she  added  a  grant  of  four 
thousand  francs  annually,  which  brought  the 
revenue  of  the  asylum  up  to  twelve  thousand 
francs.  Rut  the  expenses  were  fbrty  thousand, 
and  the  difference  had  to  be  made  up  by  St. 
Vincent  and  Mile.  Legras.  With  great  diffi- 
culty they  had  staggered  on  under  the  burden 
up  to  this  time  ;  but  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Queen  had  so  munificently  endowed 
the  house,  public  charity  turned  quite  aside, 
and  flowed  in  other  directions,  and  Louise 
was  left  almost  without  help  from  any  one. 
A  moment  came  when  her  brave  heart  sank 
in  despair.  "  I  fear  me  that  we  shall  have  to 
give  up  the  service  of  these  little  ones,"  she 
wrote  to  St.  Vincent ;  "  God's  will  be  done  ! 
This  magnificent  place,  which  people  imagine 
to  be  the  property  of  the  children,  is  a  severe 
tax  upon  our  time  and  resources.  .  .  ." 

She  had  borrowed  money  where  it  was 
possible,  and  was  now  in  debt  on  all  sides. 
The  nurses  were  losing  patience  at  being  kept 
without  pay,  and  were  bringing  back  the 
babies,  and  the  little  creatures  were  pining 
away  for  want  of  their  natural  sustenance. 
Louise  again  and  again  emptied  the  purse  of 
the  community  to  help  them;  but  the  de- 
mand went  on  increasing,  and  she  knew  not 
where  to  turn.  St.  Vincent,  broken-hearted, 
but  full  of  trust  in  the  ultimate  help'of  Prov- 
idence, called  a  meeting  of  the  Dames  de 
Charite,  and  addressed  them  in  a  discourse 
that  has  remained  famous.  He  began  by 
drawing  a  true  and  vivid  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  foundlings  when  the  charity  of 
his  hearers  came  to  their  rescue.  "And  now, 
madames,"  he  continued,  "pity  moved  you 
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to  adopt  these  little  creatures  for  your  chil- 
dren ;  you  became  their  mothers  according  to 
grace,  when  their  natural  mothers  abandoned 
them.  Consider  if  you,  too,  are  now  going 
to  abandon  them.  Cease  to  be  their  mothers, 
and  be  their  judges:  their  life  and  death  are 
in  your  hands.  I  am  going  to  take  your 
votes:  it  is  time  to'  pronounce  sentence  on 
them,  and  to  know  if  you  mean  to  have  no 
further  mercy  on  them.  They  will  live  if 
you  continue  to  care  for  them  in  your  charity; 
they  will  infallibly  die  and  perish  if  you  for- 
sake them.  Experience  leaves  you  no  room 
for  doubt  on  this  point." 

His  voice  broke  again  and  again  as  he 
uttered  this  appeal,  and  the  tears  were  stream- 
ing down  his  face  before  he  ended  it.  His 
emotion  was  contagious.  The  sentence  was 
immediately  pronounced,  and  it  was  a  mer- 
ciful one.  The  compassion  of  the  Dames  de 
Charite  was  rekindled,  and  alms  poured  in 
plentifully.  After  a  while,  indeed,  the  flow 
slackened  again,  but  never  so  completely  as 
before.  Meantime,  Mile.  Legras,  taught  by 
experience  not  to  trust  too  much  to  these 
generous  impulses,  organized,  while  it  lasted, 
a  variety  of  ways  and  means  for  the  support  of 
the  work.  She  got  leave  to  place  poor-boxes 
in  all  the  churches,  and  bound  the  Dames  de 
Charite  to  make  collections  amongst  their 
friends  at  stated  periods,  and  opened  a  depot 
where  the  Filles  de  Charite  made  and  sold 
sweetmeats  and  preserves  for  the  benefit  of 
the  foundlings. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Last  Days  of  Pere  Marie  Ratisbonne. 


WE  have  just  received  the  following  interesting 
details  concerning  the  last  days  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Marie  Alphonse  Ratisbonne,  whose  death 
it  was  lately  our  melancholy  duty  to  arm  out  n  < 

This  privileged  son  oi~  the  Blessed  Virgin  ter- 
minated his  humble  and  laborious  <  areer  at  the 
Convent  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion.  at  St.  John  in 
Montana,  on  the  very  spot  sanctified  by  Mary's 
visit  to  St.  Elizabeth,  on  the  mountain  which  first 
heard  the  echoes  of  the  Magnificat.  Keeling  him- 
self indisposed,  on  the  3oth  of  April  he  left  his 
residence  at  Jerusalem  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the 


(aim  and  salubrious  soliti  J..lm  in  Mon- 

tana.    It  was  the  sjxn  Fathci  .ved  above 

all  others.     He  had  had  a  little  pavilion  built  in 
the  magnificent  gardens  which  surround  th< 
vent,  and  thcu  ]>ent  the  eight  da)s 

preceding  the  zoth  of  January  in  uninterrupted 
retreat;  it  was  there  also  that  Our  Blessed  Lady 
called  home  her  faithful  servant. 

On  the  ist  of  May,  when  he  was  about  to  cele- 
brate the  Holy  Sacrifice,  an  attack  of  fcvei 
on.  Father  Marie  understood  at  once  that  his 
illness  was  mortal,  but  he  rejoiced,  saying:  "I 
have  asked  three  things  of  Mary :  to  die  at  her 
age,  to  die  here,  and  to  be  buried  here,  and  it 
will  be  so."  All  was  done  that  the  most  fervent 
prayers  and  medical  skill  can  do  to  save  so  pre- 
cious a  life,  but  on  the  5th  of  May  all  hope  was 
gone.  In  full  consciousness  and  perfect  calm,  the 
venerable  Father  received  the  last  Sacraments 
in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Fathers  Mathieu, 
Lecomte,  Estrate,  Hirt,  and  Zephyrin,  and  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion.  Towards  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  6th,  rousing  him- 
self from  the  state  of  drowsiness  in  which  he  had 
been,  he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes  wide  and  gazed 
at  some  invisible  object  with  such  an  expression 
of  surprise  and  happiness,  a  smile  so  impossible  to 
describe,  that  all  present  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
had  no  doubt  that  the  dying  man  had  witnessed 
a  heavenly  apparition.  The  ecstasy  lasted  three 
minutes,  then  his  eyes  closed,  and  the  holy  priest 
calmly  expired  in  the  arms,  we  confidently  hope, 
of  the  Mother  of  Mercy.  He  reposes  now  on  the 
very  spot  he  had  himself  chosen,  at  the  foot  of  a 
statue  of  Mary  which  commands  the  hill. 

His  death  has  been  deeply  felt  by  the  Congre- 
gation of  Sion ;  but  to  the  numberless  orphans 
whose  father  he  was  it  is  an  irreparable  loss.  For 
thirty  years  Father  Marie  has  been  busy  with  the 
work  of  reparation  revealed  to  him  on  the  day  of 
his  conversion.  On  the  spot  where  his  fathers  had 
rejected  and  blasphemed  the  Christ,  King  of  the 
Jews,  on  that  same  spot  he  wished  to  raise  • 
piatory  monument,  where  prayers  of  adoration  and 
praise  should  never  cease.  In  1856,  whilst  seeking 
an  establishment  for  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Sion,  an  unknown  Arab  pointed  out  the  ruins  of 
the  Praetorium  of  Pontius  Pilate,  buried  beneath 
the  ruins  of  centuries,  and  in  the  possession  of 
V.  ulman  fanatics.  Difficulty  after  diffi- 
culty was  put  in  hi>  way,  hut  at  length  Pere  Marie 
obtained  possession,  at  a  <  _•  800,  of  ground 

which  had  first  been  offered  at  £600.  On  this 
sitt  now  stand  the  Convent  ot  the  Sisters  and  the 
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splendid  sanctuary  of  the  Etce  Homo.  Enclosed 
in  the  high  altar  is  the  venerable  arch  whence 
Our  Ix^rd  was  shown  to  the  people  crowned  with 
thorns  and  clothed  in  the  purple  lobe  of  mockery, 
and  there  where  formerly  resounded  the  cries  of 
Tolle  crucifige,  —  "Take  Him  away;  crucify 
Him," — are  now  heard  the  solemn  accents  of  the 
Daughters  of  Zion,  who  sing  three  times  after  the 
Elevation  :  Pater,  dimitte  Hits,  non.  enim  sciant 
quid  faciunt, — "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  An  orphanage  is  at- 
tached to  the  convent,  as  well  as  a  school,  chiefly 
frequented  by  Mussulman,  Jewish,  and  Greek 
children ;  on  the  Via  Dolorosa,  also,  there  is  a  dis- 
pensary, where  the  Sisters  tend  daily  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  of  the  poor  of  Jerusalem. 
After  the  massacres  in  Libanus,  Father  Marie  built 
a  second  convent  and  orphanage  at  St.  John  in 
Montana,  destined  for  the  orphans,  caused  by  that 
disaster.  Finally,  at  about  twenty  minutes'  journey 
from  the  gate  called  the  Gate  of  Jaffa,  on  an  emi- 
nence whence  the  pilgrims  can  contemplate  the 
Holy  City,  the  indefatigable  apostle  has  established 
an  Industrial  School  for  the  poor  boys  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

Forty-two  years  ago,  at  the  end  of  a  touching 
letter  written  to  Mgr.  Desgenettes,  Cure  of  Our 
Lady  of  Victories,  Alphonse  Ratisbonne  wrote 
the  following  lines,  which  reveal  the  generosity  of 
his  soul :  "  Gratitude !  Such  will  henceforward  be 
my  law  and  my  life.  I  cannot  express  it  in  words. 
I  will  express  it  in  acts.  My  liberty  I  consecrate 
to  God,  to  serve  the  Church  and  my  brethren 
until  death  under  the  banner  of  Mary."  All  who 
have  known  and  loved  Father  Marie  Alphonse 
Ratisbonne  know  how  perfectly  he  has  realized 
his  programme,  devoting  himself  to  God's  work 
in  silence  and  humility  until  the  last  hour  of  his 
life.— The  Weekly  Register. 


Catholic  Notes. 


In  an  article  lately  published  in  a  Lutheran  paper 
of  Berlin,  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
comment,  the  following  reasons  are  assigned  for 
the  growing  sympathy  of  Protestants  for  Rome : 

(i.)  The  immutable  stability  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
midst  of  the  radical  changes  in  society.  (2.)  Its 
strength  and  indomitable  energy  in  repelling  the 
encroachments  of  the  State  on  the  domain  of  the 
Church.  (3.)  Its  severity,  notwithstanding  its 
spirit  of  charity,  in  suffering  no  dissent  in  matters 
of  doctrine  amongst  its  members.  (4.)  The  au- 


thority which  it  exercises  in  the  world.  Even 
schisrnatical  and  heretical  Governments  appear 
to  crave  the  support  of  Leo  XIII.  (5.)  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  (6.)  The  active  charity  of 
the  Papacy,  and  its  social  action  compared  to  the 
scepticism  and  the  void  that  are  to  be  witnessed 
in  the  Protestant  world. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  include  in  this  num- 
ber of  our  little  magazine  the  admirable  oration 
delivered  before  a  large  and  distinguished  audience 
at  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  last  week,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
of  Linares,  Mexico.  It  is  just  what  we  had  been 
in  search  of,  and  could  not  be  more  timely  than 
at  present,  when  so  much  rubbish  is  being  pub- 
lished about  Mexico  by  anti  Catholic  writers.  No 
effort  has  been  spared  to  misrepresent  the  people 
and  institutions  of  our  neighboring  Republic,  and 
most  Americans  are  of  the  opinion  that  Mexico 
is  a  half-civilized  country,  where  ignorance  and 
superstition  are  supreme.  His  Lordship's  dis- 
course will  brush  away  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  and 
present  his  country  in  a  new  light.  An  eminent 
prelate,  an  author  whose  name  is  familiar  wher- 
ever the  Spanish  language  is  spoken,  the  first  pul- 
pit orator  of  our  sister  Republic,  his  discourse  will 
win  attentive  readers  wherever  it  is  reproduced. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Freeman' s  Journal  of 
Dublin,  writing  from  Louvain,  gives  an  account 
of  a  memorable  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Montaign,  which  was  made  by  a  number 
of  the  students  of  the  University  at  the  close  of 
the  recent  jubilee  festivities.  He  says : 

"  We  read  daily  of  pilgrimages  by  sea,  such  as  are 
made  to  Lourdes  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  but  I 
fancy  to  make  a  pilgrimage  by  moonlight  has  hardly 
ever  been  the  good  fortune  of  your  readers.  I  was 
therefore  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  joining  in 
the  annual  pilgrimage  which  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain  made  by  night  to  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Montaign.  The  pilgrimage  was  to  be  made 
up  exclusively  of  students  of  the  Alma  Mater,  and 
the  number  went  on  increasing  till  it  was  reckoned  at 
not  less  than  700. 

"  Montaign  is  a  small  but  pretty  village,  of  a  truly 
Belgian  type,  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  and  lying 
about  fifteen  "miles  northeast  of  the  academic  city. 
The  shrine  itself  has  been  an  object  of  veneration  for 
close  on  five  centuries.  The  tradition  runs  that  the 
statue  of  Our  Lady,  which  is  now  enclosed  in  a  mag- 
nificent silver  shrine,  was  found  in  an  oak  tree  in  the 
early  part  of  the  I3th  century.  At  all  events,  from  au- 
hentic  documents  of  the  year  1400,  we  find  it  to  have 
)een  an  object  of  great  and  widespread  respect.  In 
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the  year  1609  the  first  stone  of  the  present  church  was 
laid  by  the  Archduke  Albert  and  his  spouse  Isabella. 
"The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  fine 
night  was  the  natural  Hose  of  a  beautiful  day.  Between 
sinking  hymns  and  saying  the  Rosary,  the  long  hours 
of  the  evening  passed  rapidly  by.  The  air  was  fresh 
and  bracing.  The  journey  was  devoid  of  incident, 
and,  save  now  and  again  the  monotonous  note  of  the 
cuckoo,  or  the  gruff  bark  of  the  watch-dog,  silence 
reigned  all  round.  Towards  eleven  o'clock  the  proces- 
sion halted  at  the  little  village  of  Winghe  St.-Georges. 
where  those  who  were  hungry  and  thirsty  supplied 
themselves  with  the  necessary  refreshments  At  mid- 
night we  were  again  en  route,  and  at  half-past  two  we 
sighted  the  pretty  Church  of  Montaign,  lit  up  for  the 
occasion  from  floor  to  ceiling.  A  spontaneous  cry  of 
joy  went  up  to  heaven,  and  a  prayer,  too,  that  the 
weary  pilgrimage  of  life  being  ended,  eternal  light 
and  consolation  might  be  the  reward.  Having  formed 
into  ranks  and  at  the  intonation  of  the  'Magnificat,' 
the  pilgrims  moved  slowly,  and  with  heads  bared, 
towards  the  church.  A  sight  that  few  rould  look  on 
unmoved  was  now  to  be  seen— the  profound  prostra- 
tion of  700  students  before  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady. 

"At  three  o'clock  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  were 
begun,  and  I  saw  with  edification  the  tears  of  sorrow 
roll  down  many  a  cheek  as  the  sad  story  of  the  Passion 
was  retold.  At  half-past  three  Masses  began  at  the 
different  altars.  Pere  A.  Castelein,  S.  J.,  Director  of  the 
pilgrimage,  said  Mass  at  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Vuv 
gin,  and  at  its  close  all  the  pilgrims,  with  every  mark 
of  fervor,  approached  to  receive  the  Bread  of  Life. 
It  was  a  moving  sight.  These  young  men  too  are 
mostly  all  sons  of  the  first  Belgian  families.  Their 
demeanor,  calm  and  respectful,  their  unaffected  piety, 
was  sufficient  to  edify  any  one.  Indeed,  Liberalism 
in  its  worst  sense  may  have  unhappUy  taken  strong 
hold  on  the  so-called  Franco- Belgian  Catholics — all 
the  same,  there  remains  amongst  this  remarkably 
energetic  and  thrifty  people  a  vast  proportion  alike 
devoted  to  their  country  and  firmly  attached  to  that 
grand  faith  which  it  was  the  glory  of  many  a  son  of 
St.  Patrick  to  have  labored  to  strengthen  amongst 
them.  After  Mass,  the  learned  Director  addressed  a 
few  chosen  words  to  the  pilgrims.  By  the  six- o'clock 
train  all  returned  to  their  collegiate  homes." 


A  recent  Decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Indulgences  confirms  the  great  privilege  of  the 
indulgences  attached  to  the  rosaries  blessed  by  the 
religious  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross— better 
known  as  the  Crosier  Canons — namely,  an  indul- 
gence of  500  days  on  each  bead,  even  when  the 
Rosary  is  only  partially  recited. 


Many  friends  and  admirers  of  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton,  knowing  her  to  be  seriously  ill,  joined 
during  the  month  of  May  in  prayers  for  her  re- 
covery. According  to  a  leaflet  circulated  on  the 


occasion,  the  prayer  iid  in  honor  of  the 

Blessed  Virgin  invoked  in  connection  with  her 
favoiite  and  most  famous  shrint-s  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  strange  that  England,  which  used  to 
be  "Our  Lady's  Dowry,"  does  not  occur  in  this 
list,  which  we  transcribe  in  full :  Our  Lady  of 
Loreto;  Ourl^adyof  the  Snow,  Rome;  Our  Lady 
of  Peq>etual  Succor,  Rome ;  Our  Lady  of  the  An- 
gels, Assisi;  Our  lady  of  I^agheto,  Liguria;  Our 
Lady  of  1^  Garde,  Marseilles ;  Our  Lady  of 
Betharram,  Pyrenees;  Our  I^ady  of  Victories;  Our 
Lady  of  Boulbgne-sur-mer;  Our  I>ady  of  Bethle- 
hem; Our  I^ady  of  Sion,  Jerusalem;  Our  Lady 
of  Fourvieres,  Lyons;  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes; 
Our  Lady  of  IJL  Salette ;  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart ;  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat ;  Our  Lady  of 
Einsiedln ;  Our  Lady  of  Knock ;  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe,  Mexico;  Our  Lady  of  Atocha,  Spain ; 
Our  Lady  of  Savona,  Italy ;  Our  Lady  of  the  An- 
nunciation, Florence;  Our  Lady  of  Montaign; 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel. 


A  writer  in  The  Irish  Monthly  broaches  a  curi- 
ous idea  about  a  possible  origin  of  the  use  of 
holy  beads : 

"Among  the  travellers  from  Constantinople,  all  in 
black  a.nd/fz,  I  noticed  a  young  man  fingering  a  string 
of  beads  quite  unconsciously,  as  he  leaned  over  the 
bulwarks;  I  asked  him  was  he  saying  prayers;  he 
smiled,  and  explained  that  Orientals  have  this  habit 
to  banish  care,  and  they  call  the  beads  a  chasse  ennui. 
He  bestowed  his  on  me;  they  were  made  of  polished 
hard-wood,  strung  on  silk.  The  natives  of  Morocco 
have  also  this  habit,  and  no  doubt  the  chasse-tnnui 
got  with  them  into  Spain.  Could  it  be  that  St.  Dom- 
inick,  finding  it  in  vogue,  turned  it  to  a  loftier  use  in 
the  world- wide  devotion  of  the  Rosary?" 

The  Morning  Star  announces  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Jean  Marie  Geoffroy,  an  estimable  priest  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans.  R.  I.  P. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  additional  contributions 
for  Father  Pye,  as  follows:  Mrs.  D  Pollard,  50 
cts. ;  F.  McJ  ,  $1 ;  Daniel  Moynehan,  $5 ;  Mrs. 
C.  Brown,  $5 ;  Eliza  Hogarty,  $2;  Marie,  $5 ; 
Mr.  B.  T.  Hullen ,  $5  ;  Agnes  Flannery,  $3 ;  Mrs. 
B.  Smith.  $i ;  Mtss  Maggie  Smith,  $i ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Wade,  50  cts. ;  John  M.  Wade,  50  cts. ;  Charles 
J  Wade,  50  cts. ;  Annie  Wade,  50  cts. ;  Mary 
Keaney,  $i ;  Ellen  Moynehan,  50  cts. ;  John 
Moynehan,  50  cts  ;  James  Moynehan,  50  cts. ; 
Daniel  Moynehan,  50  cts. ;  John  Moynehan,  50 
cts.;  Patrick  Moynehan,  50  rts. ;  Ellen  1'ortcr, 
50  cts. ;  Mary  Cotter,  50  cts. ;  Bernard  McGul- 
ligan,  25  cts. ;  A  Friend,  $i ;  A  Friend,  50  cts. 
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The  "Wasp. 


A   TALE    OF    GOD  S    PROVIDENCE. 


From  the  German  of  froschko,  by  B.  S 

CHAPTER  II. 

(HE   winter   of  1759    spread   a 
white  shroud  over  the  Russian 
steppes.     A  slight  wind  blew 
across  the  snow-fields  of  the 
lofty  Ural  Mountains  which  divide 
Asia  from  Europe.    The  snow  rose 
from  the  plain  in  silvery  streaks,  which 
soon  assumed  a  sombre  hue  and  grew 

O 

into  masses  of  dark  gray,  which  lay  on  the 
high  mountain  tops  like  some  antediluvian 
monster  stretching  out  its  arms,  and  still 
hesitating  on  which  continent  to  precipitate 
itself.  Suddenly  the  wind  swelled  into  a  gale, 
a  frightful  gust  shook  the  old  oaks  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  cold,  icy  rain  fell  in  fine 
icicles  on  the  equally  frozen  tops  of  the  trees. 
Heavy  masses  of  cloud  rose  towards  the  zenith 
from  the  south  and  east;  darker  and  darker 
grew  the  horizon,  yet  not  with  the  leaden  hue 
of  thunder-clouds,  but  with  a  deep  gray,  like 
dense  fogbanks.  The  sun,  which  'had  hung 
like  a  blood-red  ball  all  day  in  the  heavens, 
drew  near  its  setting ;  the  forest  trees  shook ; 
the  roaring  of  the  mountain  torrents  grew 
more  audible ;  the  white  foxes  and  brown 
zibelines  darted  across  the  forest  with  light- 
ning speed,  and  even  the  howl  of  the  wolf  was 
hushed,  for  the  wild  animals  instinctively  fear 
the  great  convulsions  of  nature.  All  portended 
one  of  the  frightful  snow  hurricanes  of  North- 
ern Russia,  called  a  buran.  which  often  buries 
whole  caravans  in  its  devastating  course.  The 
destruction  caused  by.  these  storms  in  the  sin- 
gle year  of  1827  on  the  Saratona  Steppe  alone 
was  computed  in  the  Russian  official  state- 
ments at  10,500  camels,  280,000  horses,  13,000 
oxen,  and  1,000,000  of  sheep. 

As  the  last  pale  sunbeam  disappeared,  great 
masses  of  cloud  flew  with  arrowy  swiftness 
across  the  western  sky,  driven  by  the  rising 
northeast  wind.  Another  moment  and  the 


buran  broke  in  all  its  fury.  The  giant  oaks  of 
the  forest  snapped  like  straws  before  the  gale, 
and  clouds  of  fine  snow  whirled  through  the  air. 
Woe  to  the  caravan  which  the  buran  over- 
takes !  Horses,  camels  and  riders  wheel 
round  in  a  giddy  circle;  all  sense  of  direction 
is  lost,  and  animals  are  often  carried  miles  by 
the  wind,  and  shattered  against  the  rocks  in 
their  fall.  The  Kalmuck  throws  himself  on 
the  earth  and  presses  his  face  to  the  ground 
until  it  passes ;  it  is  his  only  chance  of  escape 
from  being  frozen  to  death. 

There  was  a  slight  lull  in  the  storm  just 
described,  and  a  dark  mass  advancing  pain- 
fully against  the  wind  became  dimly  percep- 
tible. It  was  a  little  caravan  of  a  hundred 
persons  of  both  sexes,  which  on  its  route  to 
Kasan  had  been  overtaken  by  the  hurricane. 
An  escort  of  hideous,  wild-looking  men, 
armed  with  lances  and  daggers,  rode  before 
and  after  the  train  of  unhappy  prisoners  they 
were  conveying  to  Siberia.  They  were  Basch-" 
kerin  in  the  Russian  service,  and  somewhat 
resembled  the  Kalmucks  in  their  pointed  caps, 
shaggy  cloaks,  and  peculiarly-shaped  faces. 
Their  captives  were  fastened  together  by  a 
long  rope,  to  which  the  right  hand  of  each 
was  bound,  and  some  of  the  prisoners  wore 
light  iron  chains.  Suddenly  the  cyclone  re- 
sumed its  course  with  redoubled  fury;  the 
little  caravan  was  enveloped  in  impenetrable 
darkness,  and  in  vain  did  the  leaders  shout 
to  all  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground.  The  words 
were  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  storm :  the  sand, 
mingled  with  snow,  rose  in  clouds,  filling  their 
mouths,  eyes  and  ears ;  horses,  rocks,  snow, 
tree- trunks  and  earth  were  whirled  round  in 
an  indescribable  chaos.  Wilder  and  wilder 
blew  the  hurricane,  while  another  frightful 
cyclone  quickly  approached  from  the  opposite 
direction,  tearing  up  trees  and  rocks  in  its 
destructive  course.  With  the  strength  of 
despair,  the  captives  at  length  broke  the  rope 
which  bound  them  and  dispersed  through  the 
wood  in  search  of  shelter.  After  the  lapse  of 
another  hour,  the  rage  of  the  storm  seemed 
to  abate ;  the  gray,  cloud-masses  flew  south- 
ward, and  in  the  dim  light  whiqh  replaced 
the  preceding  darkness  a  terrific  spectacle  be- 
came visible. 
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A  splendid  war-horse,  maddened  with  terror, 
rushed  in  a  breathless  gallop  straight  towards 
a  rocky  cliff  which  overhung  the  prisoned 
waters  of  the  Volga,  the  rush  of  whose  cur- 
rent was  still  audible  beneath  its  icy  fetters. 
The  efforts  of  its  rider  to  curb  its  furious 
course  were  impotent,  and  another  moment 
would  have  seen  horse  and  rider  precipitated 
into  the  abyss,  when  a  man  rushed  from  the 
wood,  seized  the  bridle  with  an  iron  grasp, 
and  backed  the  maddened  animal,  which 
sank  panting  and  exhausted  to  the  ground. 
The  rider  was  saved.  Je  Bog! — "  Great  God," 
— he  exclaimed,  in  the  Russian  language,  as, 
drawing  a  deep  breath,  he  disengaged  himself 
from  the  saddle ;  "  this  time  I  nearly  passed 
the  dark  bridge  between  Life  and  Death. 
Son  of  a  demon !  *  you  came  at  the  right  mo- 
ment to  spare  me  the  journey  to  the  other 
world."  His  preserver  did  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand him,  but  exclaiming,  "There!"  in 
German,  pointed  to  a  spot  where  a  projecting 
rock,  shadowed  by  a  large  oak,  seemed  to 
offer  a  temporary  refuge,  and  both  gladly 
hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  its  shelter. 

The  storm  dispersed  as  quickly  as  it  had 
arisen,  and  the  aurora  borealis  soon  threw  its 
wonderful  light  over  a  scene  of  devastation. 
Lying  between  the  gnarled  oak-roots,  the 
rider  and  his  preserver  discerned  two  strange 
figures.  Flat  on  the  ground,  partly  covered 
with  a  horse's  hide,  and  balls  of  snow  under 
their  heads,  were  two  ice- men,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  other  Siberians  on  account  of 
their  wonderful  indifference  to  cold.  They 
were  two  Yakoutes  f  in  the  Russian  service, 
and,  having  been  overtaken  while  hunting  in 
the  mountains  by  the  buran,  were  now  sleep- 
ing on  the  frozen  earth  as  comfortably  as  if  they 
reposed  on  eider-down.  They  were  clothed 
in  the  furs  of  animals;  beside  them  lay  bows, 
arrows,  lances  tipped  with  ivory,  and  a  kind  of 
musical  instrument  from  which  they  produced 
wailing  strains,  like  human  sobs.  On  their  feet 
were,  bound  by  leather  thongs,  large,  canoe- 
like  shoes,  and  each  had  a  snow-stick,  that  is, 

*  A  favorite  Cossack  oath,  meant  in  a  compliment- 
ary sense  to  express  admiration  of  a  daring  deed. 

f  Natives  of  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  bordering  on 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 


a  long  pole  with  a  round,  flat  board  at  the 
lower  end,  to  prevent  its  sinking  in  the  snow. 

As  the  two  men  approached  them,  the 
Yakoutes  rose,  and,  bowing  to  the  ground,  ex- 
claimed :  Bog  s'toboj, — "  God  be  with  you."  * 
The  Russian  called  out  Perod!  perodl — 
"  Forward," — waving  in  the  air  a  staff  he  had 
grasped  as  some  slight  stay  against  the  storm. 
The  ice-men  at  once  perceived  he  wanted 
them  as  guides  through  the  snow-desert 
around ;  and  ere  the  words  were  well  spoken 
they  flew  across  the  snow-fields,  like  a  pair 
of  white  foxes  in  their  snow-covered  cloaks, 
so  swiftly  that  their  companions  could  not, 
without  a  great  effort,  keep  pace  with  them. 
Night  soon  fell,  the  cold  grew  intense,  and 
without  the  lynx-eyes  of  their  guides,  the  wan- 
derers could  never  have  reached  their  destina- 
tion. Suddenly  one  of  the  Yakoutes  pointed 
to  a  distant  mass  of  stone  looming  through 
the  darkness,  and  exclaimed,  "  Bolgarii ! " 
Soon  a  clearing  appeared, then  broken  masses 
of  masonry,  and  at  last  the  almost  frozen 
travellers  reached  the  ruins  of  Bolgarii.  These 
ruins  are  the  most  important  in  Russia,  and 
no  traveller  leaves  them  unvisited.  Silver  and 
copper  coins,  ear-rings,  and  similar  objects, 
are  often  found  amid  the  rubbish.  Many  Tar- 
tar chiefs,  to  whose  tombs  pilgrimages  are 
made,  are  buried  there.  The  ramparts  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Twersts  are  still  in  tolerable 
preservation,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  that  city 
lies  the  present  village  of  Bolgarii. 

Two  ruined  towers,  mementos  of  long  past 
ages,  rose  from  the  snow-heaps  accumulated 
by  the  buran;  beyond  them,  two  large  build- 
ings appeared,  with  evident  traces  of  human 
habitation,  and  at  one  of  these  their  guides 
now  knocked  for  admittance.  A  small  door 
which  they  pushed  open  gave  entrance  into 
a  large,  long  space  containing  a  room  in  each 
angle,  so  that  the  centre  was  a  kind  of  cross- 
way,  lighted  by  an  octagonal  opening  in  the 
roof,  covered  with  a  glass  dome.  Four 
smaller  domes  covered  the  four  rooms,  into 
which  doors  opened  from  the  cross- way ;  the 
outer  walls  were  decorated  artistically  with 
finely  painted  arabesques.  A  man  was  sitting 

*  The  usual  salutation  of  the  Russian  serfs. 
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in  this  central  apartment  on  a  small  wooden 
bench,  busily  preparing  his  airan,*  and  from 
his  dress  he  was  evidently  a  Tartar  of  low 
condition.  He  wore  a  long  shirt  gaily  em- 
broidered round  the  neck  and  sleeves,  blue 
linen  trousers,  with  gaiters  of  the  same  mate- 
rial; a  pointed  white  felt  hat,  and  shoes  also  of 
felt.  The  Russian  exclaimed :  Stoppi,  stoppi, 
Petruscha, — "Up,  Peter;  call  Zurin;  bring 
fresh  kumiss  and  fruit,  and  spread  carpets  on 
the  floor  of  our  room." — Si  tschas  batuschka, 
— "  Immediately,  little  father," — was  the  reply, 
and  the  man  disappeared  in  a  door  to  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  entrance.  In  another  mo- 
ment a  tall  thin  Tartar  entered,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  upper  classes.  On  his  closely 
shaven  skull  was  placed  a  tight-fitting  cap 
embroidered  in  gold ;  he  wore  white  cotton 
slans,f  and  long  boots  of  colored  morocco 
leather.  His  bare  neck  appeared  through 
the  white  linen  shirt,  over  which  was  placed 
a  tunic  of  striped  silk  bound  round  the 
waist  by  a  shawl,  whose  fringed  edges  fell 
to  the  knee.  A  loose  mantle  of  a  violet  hue 
completed  his  picturesque  attire. 

The  travellers  had  been  too  much  occupied 
fighting  against  the  storm  to  take  much  note 
hitherto  of  each  other's  personal  appearance, 
even  had  the  light  allowed  of  it;  but  now  the 
younger  man  raised  his  blue  eyes  and  sur- 
veyed the  Russian  whose  life  he  had  saved. 
The  latter  threw  his  costly  cloak  and  cap  of 
zibeline  fur  carelessly  to  the  ground,  and  dis- 
played a  rich  hunting  costume  embroidered 
in  silver ;  a  short  sword  with  ivory  ornaments 
hung  at  his  side.  His  long,  pale  oval  face 
was  shadowed  by  a  heavy  beard  worn  in  the 
.Russian  fashion,  and  bore  a  resolute  expres- 
sion ;  his  whole  appearance  was  dignified  and 
distinguished.  The  Tartar  saluted  him  with 
visible  obsequiousness,  picked  up  his  furs 
and  aided  him  to  lie  down  on  the  divan  which 
ran  round  the  wall ;  he  then  presented  him 
with  a  long  curved  pipe.  "  Friend  Zurin,"  he 
observed,  after  drawing  a  few  long  puffs,  "  I 
have  had  a  narrow  escape  this  time ;  were  it 
not  for  the  iron  grasp  of  this  good  youth,  who 
came  to  my  aid  in  the  fury  of  the  buran,  I 

*  A  Tartar  beverage  made  from  sour  milk, 
t  A  kind  of  loose  drawers. 


should  now  be  lying  buried  in  the  snow  at 
the  foot  of  a  precipice  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 
Therefore,  quick,  my  friend,  open  the  best 
room,  and  serve  whatever  your  stores  can  fur- 
nish, that  we  may  refresh  our  wearied  frames." 
A  most  hearty  assent  was  the  Tartar's  re- 
ply, and  in  a  few  moments  he  ushered  his 
guests  into  an  apartment  luxuriously  fitted 
up  in  the  European  style.  Sofas,  chairs, 
tables,  glass  cases  with  Chinese  porcelain, 
two  mirrors  on  the  wall,  and  a  magnificent 
porcelain  vase  on  a  side  table,  struck  the  eye 
agreeably.  In  a  glass  case  stood  a  flat  stone 
brought  from  Mecca,  with  a  sentence  from 
the  Koran  engraved  on  it ;  on  the  wall  hung 
Zurin's  •  Persian  sabre  and  a  dagger.  The 
Koran  in  Arabic  type,  some  Tartar  prayer- 
books,  and  a  calendar  in  the  form  of  the  zodiac 
lay  on  a  table.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
a  splendid  Persian  carpet  of  a  crimson  hue, 
and  a  verse  of  the  Koran  in  large  black  letters 
stood  over  the  door,  which  was  hung  with 
green  morocco  leather  curiously  decorated 
with  red  figures  in  relief  cut  out  of  the  same 
material.  In  a  few  moments  Petruscha  brought 
in  a  long  table,  which  he  placed  belbre  the 
wayfarers  and  covered  with  honey,  mead, 
sweetmeats,  dried  apricots,  pine-nuts,  and  tea,, 
with  kumiss  in  porcelain  vases. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


True  Nobility. 


James  Amiot,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  of 
Melun,  having  left  his  father's  house  when 
very  young,  lost  his  way,  and  fell  ill  on  the 
road.  A  gentleman  who  saw  him  lying  help- 
less in  a  field  had  compassion  for  him,  and! 
took  him  up  on  his  horse  and  carried  him  to 
Orleans,  where  he  placed  him  in  a  hospital. 
As  his  illness  arose  from  exhaustion,  he  was 
soon  cured,  and  dismissed  from  the  hospital, 
having  received  a  small  alms. 

It  was  in  remembrance  of  this  charity  that, 
having  become  Grand  Almoner  of  France 
and  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  he  bequeathed  a  sum 
equal  to  $6,000  to  this  hospital  9f  Or'eans. 

There  are  few  men  risen  to  prosperity  and 
affluence  who  are  sufficiently  noble  not  to  try 
to  conceal  their  lowly  birth. 
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The  Yearning  for  Thingrs  Divine. 


BY  E.  R. 

ERE  God  revealed  Himself, — in  the  old  days, 
Some  fabled  deity  all  men  adored ; 
The  mighty  Jove  received  unquestioning  praise, 

And  from  his  satellites  men  sought  reward. 
And  with  them  worship  was  no  idle  dream, 

But  something  which,  in  all  their  earnest  lives, 
Within  their  hearts  dwelt  uppermost,  supreme, 
And  memory  thereof  evermore  survives. 

But  kinder  fate  is  ours.    Our  God  we  know ; 

To  us  His  glorious  Presence  comes  each  day ; 
His  saints,  all  purified  by  pain  below, 

Are  ever  near  to  cheer  us  on  our  way ; 
Yet  from  the  past  a  mystic  light  doth  shine, 
Which  typifies  men's  love  for  things  divine. 


Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours. 


E  set  out  from  Paris  for  Rouen,  T 

and  I,  on  the  '26th  of  May.  Our 
route  lay  through  one  of  the  fair- 
est and  most  fertile  parts  of  France, — past 
green  meadows  and,  majestic  hills,  and  smil- 
ing villages  and  shady  woodland,  through 
which  the  tortuous  Seine  flows  lazily  onward 
toward  the  sea.  A  ride  of  two  hours  and  a 
half  brought  us  close  to  our  destination.  As 
we  rounded  an  upland  curve,  previous  to 
plunging  into  the  long  tunnel  that  precedes 
the  station,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  grand 
old  capital  of  Normandy,  whose  stone  and 
iron  lacework  of  tall  spires  and  towers,  gilded 
with  the  parting  sunbeams,  stood  out  clear 


and  sharp  against  the  sombre  sky  and  the 
background  of  dark  hills,  at  the  base  of  which 
the  city  calmly  nestles.  The  summit  of  one  of 
those  heights,  away  to  the  right,  was  crowned 
by  a  Gothic  church  of  imposing  appearance, 
which  photography  and  engraving  had  ren- 
dered so  familiar  to  us,  that  on  our  first  glance 
at  it  we  simultaneously  exclaimed :  Notre 
Dante  de  Bon  Secours! — "  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Help ! "  There  our  little  pilgrimage  was  to 
end  for  the  present:  under  its  shadow  we 
were  to  pitch  our  tents  for  a  time,  to  place 
our  farther  wanderings  and  future  life  under 
her  gracious  protection. 

We  were  up  betimes  next  morning,  and, 
accompanied  by  rny  friend,  I  turned  my  face, 
with  faltering  steps  and  trusting  heart,  toward 
the  hill-top  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady.  On  our 
way  we  joined  some  two  hundred  Breton 
pilgrims,  and,  praying  as  we  went,  we  slowly 
treaded  the  beautiful  road  that  winds  around 
the  steep  and  torn  sides  of  St.  Catharine's 
Hill.  Half  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  first 
houses  of  the  pretty  village  that  has  sprung 
up  around  the  fane,  and  five  minutes  more  to 
the  noble  structure  itself — one  of  the  stateliest 
that  ever  Mary's  loving  children  raised  to  her 
honor.  We  entered,  and,  in  common  with 
our  fellow-pilgrims,  performed  our  orisons, 
and  remained  long  in  devotion  before  the 
venerated  and  miraculous  statue  of  Mary, 
from  around  which  floated  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  fresh  May  flowers.  The  devotion  of  the 
good  pilgrims  was  touching  in  the  extreme, 
and  contagious  too.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise in  a  sanctuary  whose  painted  walls  and 
clustering  pillars  and  starry  roof  and  storied 
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windows  told  the  power  and  goodness  of 
Mary? 

Our  devotions  ended,  we  went  outside  to 
the  facade  of  the  church,  from  which  we  had 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Far  below  us  stretched  away  into  the 
hazy  distance  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain, 
clad  in  the  dark  shades  of  woodland  and  the 
waving  green  of  corn  and  meadow,  patched 
here  and  there  with  the  red  tiled  roofs  and 
chimney-stacks  of  the  manufacturing  villages. 
At  our  feet  the  Seine,  stealthily  marching  on ; 
spired  Rouen,  which  lay  to  the  right;  and 
behind  us,  and  high  over  all,  towered  the 
Church  of  Bon  Secours,  looking  down  pro- 
tectingly  over  hill  and  town  and  plain,  as 
Mary  looks  down  from  heaven  upon  the  earth 
beneath. 

Recurring  to  the  sacred  spot  whereon  we 
stood,  our  thoughts  went  back  the  tide  of  ages 
to  the  time  when  it  was  one  of  the  "  high 
places"  on  which  were  celebrated  the  myste- 
ries of  Druidism  and  the  later  pagan  abomi- 
nations that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  con- 
quering Roman  legions.  So  it  was  until  the 
year  A.  D.  260,  when  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
true  Faith  triumphed  over  Paganism,  raised 
the  Sign  of  man's  redemption,  and  subse- 
quently a  humble  sanctuary,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  edifice.  As  time  wore  on,  the 
descendants  of  conquered  Gaul  and  victorious 
Roman  and  sturdy  Norman  came  thither  in 
pilgrimage  to  bow  their  necks  and  break  their 
swords  before  the  statue  of  the  humble  Virgin 
of  Nazareth ;  there  to  make  their  prayers  more 
fervent,  their  sorrow  for  past  sin  more  effica- 
cious ;  to  seek  a  balm  for  the  bruised  heart, 
and  the  grace  of  conversion  for  the  sin-stained 
soul.  By  the  year  1 26 1  the  chapel  had  ac- 
quired a  widespread  celebrity,  and  in  1414 
received  special  privileges  from  the  Sovereign 
Ppntiff,  Eugene  III.  This  was  the  century 
that  witnessed  the  first  of  the  three  stormy 
epochs  of  the  history  of  Bon  Secours.  The 
year  1473  saw  it  pillaged  and  destroyed  by 
the  terrible  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  savage 
soldiery ;  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  the  generous  Archbishop  d'Estouville  and 
his  faithful  people.  Seventy- nine  years  later 
the  Calvinists  spread  the  terror  of  their  sac- 


rilegious arms  in  and  about  Ronen ;  they 
broke  or  defaced  the  beautiful  statuary  and  the 
unrivalled  lace-like  carvings  of  the  churches, 
climbed  St.  Catharirte's  Height,  destroyed  the 
Calvary,  and  pillaged  the  Church  of  Bon 
Secours.  Like  a  storm  they  came,  and  like  a 
storm  they  passed  away,  leaving  a  scene  of 
desolation  behind.  They  had  scarcely  de- 
parted, however,  when  the  venerable  Arch- 
bishop, followed  by  fifty  thousand  persons, 
proceeded  in  solemn  pilgrimage  to  Bon  Se- 
cours, to  make  due  reparation  for  the  sacri- 
legious deeds  of  the  "  reformers."  Notable 
among  the  pilgrims  that  flocked  thither  after 
this  epoch  was  the  illustrious  Corneille,  who 
returned  .thanks  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  as 
each  of  his  pieces  was  received  with  marks 
of  public  approbation.  (The  only  pilgrim- 
age of  the  French  dramatist  of  to-day  is  to 
the  cashier  of  the  theatre;  he  has  a  sort  of 
constitutional  abhorrence  for  church-doors.) 
Two  hundred  years  passed  quietly  on ;  then 
came  that  great  dawn  of  blood,  the  French 
Revolution.  The  voice  of  sacred  song  was 
mute  over  the  land,  the  altars  without  sacri- 
fice, the  shrines  without  worshippers.^  The 
doors  of  Bon  Secours  were  closed,  and  the 
pilgrimages  ceased  till  better  thoughts  and 
better  times  came  back  to  France  once  more. 
Then  people  found  again,  and  treaded  as  of 
yore,  the  road  to  Our  Lady's  sanctuary.  At 
the  time  of  Pius  VII,  the  old,  crumbling 
church  could  not  contain  the  numbers  that 
frequently  came  thither, — numbers  that  went 
on  steadily  increasing,  till  at  length,  fifty  years 
ago,  the  construction  of  a  more  commodious 
edifice  became  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity.  , 

The  arduous  task  fell  upon  Father  Gode- 
froy,  who  was  appointed  pastor  of  Bon  Secours 
in  1838.  A  million  francs  were  needed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  grand  design. 
Subscriptions  came  pouring  in  from  all  sides, 
and  the  silver  and  copper  mites  of  the  mass 
of  the  subscribers  seemed  to  change  into 
bright  gold  pieces  in  the  good  Cure's  purse. 
In  1840  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the 
Prince-Archbishop  Croy,  of  Rouen,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  work  was  completed.  It  is  a 
truly  beautiful  type,  of  the  ogival  style  of  the 
XII Ith  century.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  per- 
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feet  the  facade,  with  its  great  doorway  deco- 
ct with  bass-reliefs  representing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  figures 
from  the  Old  Law,  choirs  of  angels,  and  a 
skilful  mingling  of  graceful  colonette,  and 
highly  ornate  sculptures  that  would  excite 
the  envy  of  a  Middle- Age  artist.  Over  the 
facade  to  a  height  of  fifty  metres  rises  a  rich 
and  admirably  proportioned  spire,  which, 
though  but  of  yesterday,  would  seem  to  have 
held  its  lofty  place  there  for  the  last  six  hun- 
dred years. 

The  first  sensation  on  entering  the  church 
is  one  of  overwhelming  richness:  the  eyes 
are  dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  bright  colors 
admirably  harmonized,  and  by  the  flood  of 
richly-tinted  light  that  pours  in  through  its 
forty-six  stained-glass  windows.  These  latter 
are  an  open  book,  in  which  a  series  of  pictured 
facts  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
pass  in  review  before  our  eyes.  The  figures 
of  the  Old  Law  are  placed  side  by  side  with 
what  they  prefigured  in  the  New :  the  Ark 
and  Baptism,  Jonas  and  the  Resurrection,  the 
Brazen  Serpent  and  the  Crucifixion,  etc. ; 
while  water,  fire,  stars,  and  flowers  speak  to  the 
mind  and  heart  in  the  eloquent  language  of 
allegory.  The  wonders  of  the  sanctuary  com- 
plete and  perfect  this  beautiful  whole.  There 
we  see  the  prophets  and  priests  .of  the  Old 
Law,  the  "  radix  Jessae,"  the  holy  women  who 
prefigured  the  Mother  of  God,  and  over  them 
all  the  queenly  form  of  Mary  herself,  with  the 
singularly  appropriate  inscription, — Multce 
filiae  congregaverunt  divitias :  Tu  supergressa 
es  universas, — "  Many  daughters  have  gath- 
ered together  riches:  thou  hast  surpassed 
them  all."  (Prov.,  xxxi.,  29.) 

Over  the  arches,  angels  with  wings  expanded 
bear  in  scrolls  the  titles  given  to  Our  Lady 
in  the  Litany  of  Loreto.  To  the  left  of  the 
nave  stands  the  pulpit,  a  magnificent  hexag- 
onal pyramid  of  carved  oak,  resting  upon  the 
shoulders  of  four  exquisitely  chiselled  statues 
of  Doctors  of  the  Church  :  St.  Ircnzuus,  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  St.  Hilary,  and  St.  Bernard. 
Then  far  above,  the  high  altar,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  wonders  of  this  marvellous  structure, 
— a  perfect  masterpiece  of  richness  and  ele- 
gance. The  cost  of  it  was  £35,000.  Above 


and  behind  it  are  bass-reliefs  representing  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents,  whose  inevitable 
consequence  was  the  shame  and  suffering  of 
Calvary.  Twelve  angels,  placed  two  and  two 
on  pilasters,  bear  in  their  hands  the  various 
iustruments  of  the  Saviour's  Passion.  The 
tabernacle,  of  octagonal  form,  is  composed  of 
the  most  precious  marbles  and  other  hard 
stones,  with  exquisitely  chiselled  represen- 
tations of  the  principal  symbols  of  the  Blessed 
Eucharist.  Behind  it  is  a  Latin  distich,  breath- 
ing a  prayer  which  we  could  never  repeat  too 
frequently:  "With  joyful  heart,  O  Lord  Jesus! 
have  I  prepared  for  Thee  this  little  abode  on 
earth.  O  my  God !  vouchsafe  to  me  an  eternal 
one  in  heaven." 

Out  in  the  sanctuary  stands  the  ancient 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Help,  which  the 
ravages  of  time  and  the  rage  of  invaders  and 
of  heretic  have  spared.  The  Virgin  and  the 
Divine  Child  are  clad  in  the  richest  raiment, 
with  crowns  of  gold  sparkling- with  precious 
stones  upon  their  heads.  This  is  the  image 
before  which  succeeding  generations  of  pil- 
grims have  confidently  laid  open  the  wounds 
and  griefs  of  heart  and  soul,  and  felt,  with  St. 
Bernard,  that  it  was  never  heard  of  that  those 
who  invoked  her  intercession  were  ever  aban- 
doned by  her.  Countless  are  the  favors  be- 
stowed by  Our  Lady  at  her  shrine  of  Bon 
Secours.  In  1849,  when  the  cholera  reaped 
such  an  abundant  harvest  in  and  about  Rouen, 
on  Sunday,  the  loth  of  June,  the  Archbishop, 
Mgr.  Blanquart  de  Bailleul,  accompanied  by 
some  thousands  of  his  people,  went,  through 
a  pitiless  downpour  of  rain,  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Bon  Secours.  Our  Lady  heard  their  pray- 
ers, and  rewarded  their  faith  and  hope  by 
staying  the  scourge,  and  restoring  afflicted 
Rouen  and  the  surrounding  country  to  its 
former  peace  and  prosperity. 

And  what  of  the  blessings  and  graces  be- 
stowed on  individuals  through  Our  Lady  of 
Good  Help?  The  hundreds  of  marble  plates, 
ranged  three  deep  around  the  aisles  of  her 
sanctuary,  tell  their  history  in  brief  and  simple 
language.  We  noticed  with  pleasure  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  dates  1870  and  1871, 
and  read  thereon  with  deepest  interest  the 
names  of  many  an  officer  and  soldier  who 
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took  part  in  that  memorable  campaign.  Thou- 
sands of  ex-votos  have  been  lost,  but  those 
that  remain  will  teach  lessons  of  hope  and 
gratitude  to  future  generations.  Then  who 
would  count  the  silent  favors  bestowed  by 
Mary  in  that  hill-side  church, — favors  that 
the  world's  eye  shall  not  see  till  all  things  be 
revealed: — rescued  lives,  miraculous  conver- 
sions, health  restored,  sorrow-laden  hearts  re- 
lieved? Of  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  go 
there  annually,  few  there  be,  I  trow,  but  need 
to  have  the  wounds,  great  or  small,  of  soul 
or  body  healed;  and  few,  I  know,  descend 
with  empty  hands  the  road  that  brought  them 
up  to  Bon  Secours.  As  for  me,  I  found  my 
way  thither  again, — this  time  with  stronger 
limbs  and  steadier  tread, — on  a  pilgrimage 
of  thanksgiving, — a  pilgrimage  that,  please 
goodness,  each  succeeding  day  shall  see  re- 
peated. And  it  is  ever  with  joy  sincere  that 
I  pay  my  little  tribute  of  tongue  and  pen  and 
heart. 

H. 

— *  »  * — 

The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 


BY    MRS.   ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY. 
PART     II. 

CHAPTER  VII.— AULD  NICOL'S  WILL  is 

OPENED. 
''PHE  news  of  auld  Nicol's  death,  after  all, 

1  was  a  sudden  surprise  to  every  one. 
The  people  of  South- Port  had  got  used  to 
his  living  on ;  and,  seeing  that  he  held  on  to 
life  with  such  a  firm  grip,  they  had  long 
ago  ceased  to  trouble  their  heads  about  the 
probable  time  when  he  would  make  room  for 
others.  The  daily  papers  were  full  of  him  ; 
and  his  career  of  sturdy  industry,  spotless  in- 
tegrity, his  thrift  and  his  success,  were  held 
up  for  imitation  to  the  rising  generation.  The 
possible  disposition  of  his  millions  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  belief  was  expressed  that,  after 
providing  handsomely  for  his  two  nephews, 
Mr.  Donald  Nicol  and  Mr.  James  Sinclair,  the 
larger  portion  of  his  money  would  be  invested 
in  wise  and  judicious  charities;  but  until  his 
will  should  be  opened  there  was  no  certainty. 

The  Donald  Nicols,  husband  and  wife,  were 


at  breakfast  when  the  messenger  from  Glen- 
aran came  in  with  a  note  informing  them  of 
the  sudden  event  that  had  taken  place.  It  was 
to  Donald  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow  on  his 
head.  It  meant  for  him  absolute  and  utter 
ruin,  or  the  realization  of  hopes  for  which  he 
knew  he  had  no  positive  foundation.  The 
time  had  come  at  last  when  he  must  either 
sink  or  swim ;  which  it  would  be,  was  now 
only  a  question  of  a  few  days.  He  handed 
the  note  to  his  wife,  who  had  been  watching 
him;  she  glanced  over  it,  exclaimed,  "At 
last ! "  and  proceeded  to  express  her  satisfac- 
tion, and  speculate  as  to  how  much  of  auld 
Nicol's  money  they  would  inherit  Her  utterly 
heartless  chatter  rasped  Donald  beyond  ex- 
pression, and,  setting  his  cup  down  in  the 
saucer  with  force  enough  to  have  smashed 
both,  he  said,  harshly:  "  Have  the  decency,  if 
you  please,  to  hold  your  tongue !  I  have  no 
reason  to  expect  a  cent  of  my  uncle's  money; 
and  the  sooner  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
the  fact,  the  better  it  will  be  for  you."  Then 
he  pushed  back  his  plate,  and,  leaving  his 
breakfast  unfinished,  went  out  to  order  his 
buggy.  It  was  very  cold,  and  still  snowing, 
but  he  covered  himself  with  a  fur-lined  car- 
riage robe  and  started  for  Glenaran.  On  the 
edge  of  town  he  met  Mr.  Nelson,  his  uncle's 
lawyer,  also  on  his  way  to  Glenaran ;  he  had 
received  notification  of  his  client's  death  by 
the  same  messenger  that  brought  the  news 
to  Donald.  They  drew  their  horses  up,  and 
shook  hands,  but  very  few  words  passed  be- 
tween them.  The  lawyer  was  not  communi- 
cative, and  the  little  that  was  said  consisted 
of  a  few  stereotyped  expressions  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  Then  the  two  men  put  their 
horses  in  motion  again,  touched  their  hats, 
and  forged  along  through  the  snow,  finding 
it  very  heavy  where  it  had  drifted.  What 
Donald  Nicol's  thoughts  were  in  this  lonely, 
gloomy  drive  can  only  be  imagined  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  man's  past,  and  the  terrible 
crisis  now  imminent. 

There  was  genuine  grief  at  Glenaran,  for 
everyone  there  loved  the  strange,  crotchety 
old  man  lying  dead  over  there  in  his  old 
home.  It  was  remembered  that,  although 
rough  in  words,  and  spare  enough  of  them 
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even  so,  no  one  could  recall  a  single  act  of 
his  that  had  not  been  kind  and  thoughtful. 
The  children  could  not  at  first  comprehend 
the  trouble ;  when  they  did,  they  would  not  be 
comforted.  James  Sinclair  and  his  wife,  be- 
ing Catholics,  had  a  grief  at  his  sudden  taking 
off  beyond  that  of  broken  natural  ties;  but 
they  could  do  nothing  except  commend  his 
soul  to  that  infinite  Mercy  to  whom  was  known 
his  whole  life  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death. 

Our  limits  forbid  details  as  to  what  followed 
between  auld  Nicol's  death  and  burial.  He 
had  shown  Mr.  Nelson  the  spot  where  he 
desired  his  grave  to  be  made, — a  beautiful, 
secluded  knoll  overshadowed  by  trees,  not  far 
from  the  "Old  House";  and  he  had  left  with 
him  written  directions  for  a  simple  funeral, 
and  a  plain  tomb  made  of  Scotch  granite, 
with  only  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  decease 
cut  on  it,  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  rested. 
This  was  forthwith  ordered  from  Scotland, 
and  all  else  was  done  as  he  had  bidden  in  a 
proper  and  fitting  manner.  Mr.  Nelson  chose 
a  minister,  who  made  a  funeral  discourse  and 
offered  a  prayer ;  the  children  dropped  flow- 
ers upon  auld  Nicol's  coffin,  then  he  was  cov- 
ered up  from  the  eyes  of  the  living.  After 
the  sad  ceremony  ended,  and  the  minister 
had  taken  his  departure,  Mr.  Nelson  told  the 
Nicols  and  Sinclairs  that  he  was  prepared  to 
make  known  to  them  the  contents  of  their 
deceased  uncle's  will,  which  he  had  brought 
out  with  him,  and  asked  if  they  would  kindly 
give  him  their  attention.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  had  grouped  themselves  about  the  dead 
man's  table,  and  Mr.  Nelson  proceeded  to 
read  the  will, — a  will  so  astonishing  to  each 
one  concerned,  and  so  remarkable  in  its  re- 
sults, that  the  irony  of  fate  seemed  to  have 
pursued  auld  Nicol  into  his  very  grave,  baf- 
fling and  mocking  him  as  of  old. 

The  will  was  made  one  night  years  before, 
— the  night,  if  you  remember,  when  his  neph- 
ews, having  signed  the  agreements  witn  him 
about  the  houses,  went  away,  leaving  him 
alone  in  the  gathering  twilight,  until  the 
darkness  swallowed  him  up.  That  was  the 
night  he  made  his  will,  leaving  one-half  of  his 
fortune  to  the  nephew  who  should  first  pay 
for  his  house  according  to  the  conditions  of 


their  written  agreement ;  if  both  concluded 
payments  at  the  same  date,  then  the  legacy 
was  to  be  divided  equally  between  them  ;  if 
this  should  not  be  the  case,  all  was  to  go,  as 
aforesaid,  to  the  one  who  had  regularly, 
promptly,  and  honestly  cancelled  his  mort- 
gage according  to  the  required  conditions. 
He  left  a  generous  legacy  to  his  faithful  old 
clerk,  Ja^ob  Whyte,  and  to  others  about  the 
warehouse  who  had  served  him  well.  Then 
he  devised  all  the  rest — several  millions — to 
benevolent  purposes,  two  of  which  I  will 
name :  one  was  a  home  and  means  of  educa- 
tion in  Scotland  for  boys  situated  just  as  he 
had  been,  and  a  fund  to  give  them  a  set  off 
in  the  world  at  the  proper  time ;  another,  at 
South- Port,  for  the  education  and  training  of 
seamen  for  the  merchant  service,  and  a  refuge 
for  disabled  and  aged  sailors  belonging  to  the 
same  seafaring  class.  And  so  the  will  went 
on,  clear,  methodical,  and  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion, duly  signed,  witnessed,  and  sealed,  as 
binding  as  Scotch  caution  and  the  law  of  the 
land  could  make  it.  Then,  dated  two  years 
before  his  death,  followed  an  astonishing  cod- 
icil, by  which  he  bequeathed  his  home,  known 
as  the  "  Old  House,"  with  all  the  goods  and 
chattels,  and  everything  appertaining  there- 
unto inside  and  outside,  and  the  six  acres 
above  and  below  ground  surrounding  it, 
also  the  perpetual  right  of  way  through  the 
woods  that  divide  Glenaran,  and  through  the 
fields  that  skirt  the  brook,  to  Edna  Sinclair 
and  her  children,  and  to  their  children  after 
them ;  to  be  alienated  for  no  purpose  what- 
ever, said  Edna  Sinclair  to  hold  such  property 
and  immunities  in  trust  for  her  children  while 
she  lives,  and  they  in  trust  for  theirs ;  other- 
wise the  bequest  was  to  be  forfeited.  Then 
followed  a  legacy  to  the  Burgesses  for  faithful 
service,  which  ended  the  will,  of  which  I  have 
only  given  you  the  sabstance,  without  the  tech- 
nical phraseology  which  the  law  delights  in. 
James  Sinclair  was  too  much  amazed  to 
speak.  He  had  always  accepted  in  the  most 
literal  sense  and  in  good  faith  auld  Nicol's 
assurances  that  he  had  done  for  Donald  and 
himself  all  that  he  meant  to  do ;  and  he  had 
always  felt  satisfied,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, that  it  should  be  so,  neither  coveting 
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his  uncle's  money  nor  hoping  to  get  a  shilling 
of  it  at  his  death,  for  he  had  enough  to  keep 
his  family  in  a  little  more  than  substantial 
comfort.  Assured  that  his  mortgage  had  been 
cancelled  before  Donald's,  he  felt  deeply 
sorry  for  his  disappointment,  should  it  turn 
out  to  be  so.  He  was  roused  from  this  train 
of  thought  by  the  lawyer's  voice. 

"You  have  heard  the  conditions  which 
immediately  concern  you  both,  gentlemen,  of 
the  late  Mr.  Nicol's  will;  and  I  hope  an  equal 
division  of  the  handsome  legacy  will  be  found 
possible,"  said  Mr.  Nelson,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other.  "I  suppose  you  have  the  neces- 
sary papers  to  show  for  the  proper  fulfilment 
of  the  intentions  of  the  deceased?" 

"I  have  mine,  sir,"  said  Donald  Nicol,  in  a 
low,  hoarse  voice,  now  understanding  why 
his  uncle  had  urged  him  so  about  his  pay- 
ments, and  realizing  for  the  first  time  that 
what  had  seemed  so  hard  and  grasping  in 
his  conduct  was  for  his  own  ultimate  benefit; 
"they  are  in  my  office  safe." 

"  I  have  mine,  also,  over  at  my  house,"  said 
James  Sinclair. 

"  No  doubt  it  will  all  turn  out  as  we  hope. 
Do  you  remember  the  date  on  which  your 
mortgage  was  cancelled,  Mr.  Nicol?"  asked 
the  lawyer. 

"Perfectly  well;    it  was  March  20,  1870." 
"And  yours,  Mr.  Sinclair/ — can  you  recall 
the  date  ?  " 

"  Yes :  but  before  I  name  it,  sir,  I  will  sup- 
pose a  case  exactly  like  this.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  if  a  man  inheriting  money  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  in  my  uncle's  will 
would  not  be  free  to  divide  it  with  the  one 
who  failed  to  inherit?  "  asked  James  Sinclair, 
full  of  a  noble  and  unselfish  motive. 

"No:  the  will  would  have  to  be  strictly 
construed  and  executed  according  to  the  law 
governing  such  matters.  This  will,  for  in- 
stance," said  Mr.  Nelson,  laying  his  hand  upon 
it,  "  could  never  be  broken.  My  client,  Mr. 
Nicol,  was  in  sound  health,  body  and  mind, 
when  it  was  made.  He  took  the  precaution 
to  consult  three  different  physicians  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  got  the  written  opinion  of  each 
of  them  unknown  to  the  others  ;  T  have  them 
at  my  office,  and  they  all  concur  in  the  opinion 


that  he  was  perfectly  sound,  mentally  as  well 
as  physically.  It  is  a  singular  will,  I  confess, 
but  the  law  can  do  nothing  but  sustain  it. 
Excuse  me — did  you  name  the  date  we  were 
speaking  of,  Mr.  Sinclair  ?  " 

Donald  Nicol's  emotions  his  torture  during 
this  brief  conversation  cannot  be  described. 
He  read  all  the  significance  of  Jamie's  hypo- 
thetical case;  despair  already  clutched  his 
heartstrings,  and  ruin  stared  him  in  the  face, 
while,  almost  breathless,  he  waited  the  answer. 

"  I  paid  off  my  mortgage,  principal  and  in- 
terest, on  June  the  roth,  1868;  I  made  the  last 
payment  which  cancelled  my  indebtedness, 
every  cent  of  it,  to  my  uncle.  I  have  receipts 
and  acknowledgments  of  the  same  signed  by 
his  own  hand,"  said  James  Sinclair,  who  was 
thinking  of  his  cousin  more  than  of  himself. 

Two  years  before  Donald!  He,  then,  in- 
herited the  million  and  a  half  of  dollars;  his 
cousin  nothing.  There  was  no  sense  of  tri- 
umph in  Jamie  Sinclair's  mind ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  could  not  help  feeling  that  Donald 
had  been  wronged,  and  that  somehow  the  pos- 
session of  this  money  would  make  him  a  party 
to  the  injury.  He  wanted  nothing  except  the 
house  he  had  paid  for ;  as  to  the  money,  he 
did  not  want  it  under  such  conditions. 

"A  most  unjust  and  eccentric  will,  showing 
what  undue  influence  can  do ! "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Donald,  in  sharp  tones,  as  she  rose  and 
left  the  room,  to  indulge  in  an  angry  fit  of 
hysterical  sobbing,  almost  upsetting  the  small 
lawyer  on  her  passage  out  Between  amaze- 
ment and  sympathy,  Edna,  while  deeply 
touched  by  auld  Nicol's  most  unexpected 
remembrance  of  herself  and  children,  had  re- 
mained silent;  but  Mrs.  Donald's  words  stung 
her  to  the  quick ;  for  the  innocent  are  more 
sensitive  to  false  imputations  than  are  the 
guilty  to  deserved  accusations ;  and  had  she 
not  left  the  room  so  soon,  Edna  would  doubt- 
less have  made  an  indignant  reply,  the  quick 
flash  in  her  eyes  dnd  the  deepened  flush  on  her 
cheeks  indicating  some  such  purpose. 

Donald  Nicol's  face  had  grown  very  sallow 
and  pinched,  and  there  was  a  lurid  flash  in  his 
great  black  eyes.  He  bit  his  t'ongue  fiercely 
to  prevent  the  wicked,  despairing  thoughts 
that  were  in  his  heart  from  finding  vent.  He 
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now  knew  that  he  was  a  ruined  man  ;  by  to- 
morrow the  world  would  know  it,  and  then 
— yes,  he  would  die  by  his  own  hand  rather 
than  face  the  bitterness  and  shame  of  it  all. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  lawyer, — by  whom 
the  tragic  side  of  the  situation  was  unseen  and 
unsuspected,  as,  re-folding  the  will  and  gath- 
ering up  his  papers,  he  restored  them  to  his 
wallet,  clasped  it,  and  thrust  it  into  his  breast- 
pocket,— "nothing  more  can  be  done  to-day; 
but  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  both  to  meet 
me  at  my  office  to-morrow,  say  at  eleven  a.  m., 
with  those  papers  relating  to  the  mortgage, 
as  I  wish  to  ascertain  their  legal  value.  There 
may  be  some  flaw,  some  irregularity  in  them, 
although  I  hardly  expect  such  a  thing,  having 
known  Mr.  Nicol,  and  his  methodical  ways, 
for  more  than  forty  years." 

After  shaking  hands  with  auld  Nicol's 
nephews,  who  had  walked  out  with  him  to 
his  carriage,  Mr.  Nelson  drove  off.  thinking 
that  the  lines  had  fallen  in  hard  places  for 
Donald  He  remembered  that  auld  Nicol 
had  once  said  to  him  :  "  My  nephews  shall 
not  grow  up  in  the  expectation  of  getting  my 
money.  They  must  build  up  their  prosperity 
by  their  own  efforts.  I  will  give  them  a  fair 
start,  and  if  they  don't  make  the  best  of  it, 
theirs 's  the  fault.  Whatever  I  may  do  here- 
after will  depend  upon  themselves,  but  they 
will  know  nothing  of  it  until  I'm  under  the 
sod."  Here  Mr.  Nelson  shook  the  reins,  to 
urge  his  horse  to  renewed  efforts  through  the 
snow.  "I  can  see  through  it  all  now,"  he 
said,  resuming  the  train  of  thought  scarcely 
interrupted  by  his  persuasive  reminder  to  his 
horse  to  move  on ;  "  he  made  his  money,  and 
he  loved  it ;  and  he  meant  by  that  test  about 
the  mortgage  to  find  out  practically  which  of 
the  two  men  was  the  most  honest,  business- 
like, and  regular  in  his  habits,  and  that  one 
he  meant  should  inherit  a  handsome  share  of 
his  money,  satisfied  that  he  would  take  care 
of  it,  and  turn  it  to  good  account.  Donald 
Nicol  has  been  living  at  high  pressure,  and 
is  heavily  in  debt,  I  know;  if  it  had  fallen  into 
his  hands,  he  would  soon  have  made  ducks- 
and-drakes  of  it.  I'm  sorry  for  him ;  he's  a 
gentlemanly  fellow,  and  his  own  worst  enemy." 

After  Mr.  Nelson  drove  off,  James  Sinclair 


turned  to  Donald  and  said:  "  Donald,  I  hope 
you  know  that  Uncle  Nicol's  will  is  as  great 
a  surprise  to  me  as  to  yourself.  God  knows 
I  would  much  prefer  things  to  be  different!" 

"  You  are  a  fortunate  man,"  said  Donald, 
with  a  freezing  smile,  as  he  bowed  slightly. 
"  It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  work  upon  an  old 
man  when  he  has  reached  the  age  of  senility; 
especially  when  one  has  him  all  to  oneself," 
he  added,  with  a  short,  bitter  laugh. 

"I  can  excuse  much  from  you  to-day,  Don- 
ald," Jamie  replied,  in  a  grave  tone,  although 
a  sudden  flush  that  overspread  his  face  told 
that  the  base  insinuation  was  not  unheeded ; 
"  you  do  not  mean  what  your  speech  appar- 
ently implies,  and  on  reflection  you  will  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  your  taunt  is  undeserved. 
If  matters  should  turn  out  as  at  present  it 
seems  they  will,  you  must  not  make  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  share  what  I  have  with  you." 

"Pshaw!  A  man  can  afford  professions 
which  cost  nothing.  You  know  that  you  can 
alienate  none  of  that  money  contrary  to  the 
intentions  of  the  testator. 

"Not  the  principal ;  I  know  that.  But  I  can 
divide  the  income  with  you,  Donald,  which, 
if  the  money  is  ascertained  to  be  legally  mine, 
I  will  do,  so  help  me  God!" 

A  flush  rose  to  Donald  Nicol's  swarthy  face, 
the  fierce  glow  faded  out  of  his  eyes,  a  better 
impulse  asserted  itself,  for,  as  we  have  known 
all  along,  he  was  more  weak  than  wicked, and 
now  was  not  proof  against  words  and  inten- 
tions so  manifestly  genuine  and  generous  as 
Jamie  Sinclair's;  still,  he  made  no  acknowl- 
edgment; he  would  not  trust  himself  to  speak, 
torn  as  his  mind  was  by  conflicting  emotions, 
and  almost  crushed  by  the  bitter  thought  of 
what  the  near  future  had  in  store  for  him. 

"You  mean  kindly  perhaps,"  he  said,  pres- 
ently, then  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  tow- 
ards the  woods,  heedless  of  the  snow  that 
nearly  reached  his  knees,  and  cursing  auld 
Nicol  in  his  heart  for  the  dole  and  disappoint- 
ment that  had  come  to  him. 

James  Sinclair  was  keenly  hurt,  knowing 
how  guiltless  he  and  his  wife  were  of  what 
had  been  imputed  to  them  that  day,  and  how 
unjustly  his  motives  were  interpreted.  The 
situation  was  unpleasant.  He  would  rather 
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auld  Nicol  would  have  thrown  his  money 
into  the  sea  than  have  left  it  in  a  way  to  cause 
ill  feeling  between  Donald  and  himself.  It 
was  not  by  his  wish  or  thought  that  this  had 
happened,  for  he  had  been  just  as  ignorant  of 
the  contents  of  the  will,  and  how  the  money 
was  to  be  disposed  of,  as  Donald  himself.  His 
eyes  grew  moist  when  he  thought  of  how 
Edna  and  their  children  had  been  remem- 
bered; he  was  thankful  for  it;  but  as  to  the 
money,  he  felt  already  that  it  was  a  burden 
and  a  snare.  It  was  James  Sinclair's  first  trial, 
and  happy  for  him  that  he  could  realize, how 
good  a  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  submit  all 
things  to  the  guidance  of  the  Supreme  Will, 
and  place  oneself  under  the  gracious  protec- 
tion of  her  who  is  the  Help  of  Christians. 
This  he  did,  in  his  own  grave,  earnest  fashion, 
and  with  a  firm  trust  in  promises  which  never 
deceive,  that  very  night,  before  he  slept.  Well 
was  it  for  James  Sinclair  that  he  had  the  aegis 
of  true  Faith  to  fly  to  for  shelter,  for  what 
had  happened  was  only  the  avant- courier  of 
a  fast  approaching  tempest  that  would  shake 
his  being  to  its  centre ;  and  you  will  see  by 
what  insignificant  accidents  and  strange  con- 
trasts the  affairs  of  men  seem  to  be  governed. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


Sister  Victor. 


BY     MARION     MUIR. 


,  love!  "  said  Fanny;  "  what  worth  is  this 
love" 

(And  Fanny  was  our  pride  and  beauty  then: 
Dark  haired,  dark  eyed,  trim  breasted  as  the* dove,) 
"  That  women  give  to  puppy  dogs  and  men 
And  fancy-work  and  flowers?     Just  a  glove 

Hiding  the  wretched  truth;  of  vanities 
That  one  we  best  might  from  existence  shove." 

But  Sister  Victor,  whom  she  thought  to  please, — 

A  quiet  nun,  with  tender  violet  eyes, 
And  a  slight  figure,  that  her  habit  clad 

In  folds  of  perfect  beauty,— looked  surprise. 
"Alas!"  she  said,  "what  comfort  could  be  had 

If  love  were  only  evil  ?    To  the  skies 
She  reaches  ever,  with  enduring  aim. 

Our  Lord  Himself  could  never  love  despise, 
Though  many  false  things  take  her  holy  name." 


A  Heroine  of  Charity. 


BY   KATHLEEN   O'MEARA. 


(CONTINUED.) 

I^HIS  peaceful  battle  that  St.  Vincent  and 
his  children  were  waging  thus  persever- 
ingly  against  suffering  and  vice  was  suddenly 
broken  in  upon  by  a  warfare  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind.  The  Fronde  had  long  been  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  the  country,  but  at  last  things 
came  to  a  terrible  crisis  When  the  President, 
Broussel,  was  arrested,  the  people  rose  in  re- 
bellion, and  in  a  few  hours  Paris  was  bristling 
with  twelve  hundred  barricades.  The  Queen, 
acting  under  Mazarin's  advice,  fled  with  the 
court  to  St.  Germain,  and  blockaded  Paris. 
The  miseries  of  the  population  during  the 
siege  were  too  manifold  and  terrible  to  be 
described.  Provisions  soon  ran  short,  and  the 
starving  and  exasperated  people  made  raids 
upon  every  public  building  where  there  was 
a  chance  of  finding  anything  to  eat.  St.  Vin- 
cent's heart  was  torn  with  compassion  at  the 
sight  of  all  this  misery,  added  to  thc'calam- 
ities  inflicted  by  the  army  of  the  Queen  with- 
out and  that  of  the  Fronde  within  the  city. 
The  Queen  held  him  in  great  affection,  and 
he  believed  her  incapable  of  doing  anything 
deliberately  to  afflict  her  people ;  he  believed 
that  she  was  misled  by  evil  councillors,  and 
that  if  he  could  see  her  and  tell  her  the  true 
state  of  things,  she  would  draw  away  her 
troops  and  come  to  terms  with  the  Parliament 
and  the  Princes  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
Fronde,  and  dismiss  Mazarin,  now  odious  to 
the  whole  country.  He  said  nothing  to  any- 
body except  his  priests  and  Louise,  so  as  not 
to  compromi  e  others,  but  stole  out  of  Paris 
one  dark  morning  in  January  (1648),  and, 
after  traversing  many  perils,  for  the  soldiers 
were  on  the  watch  to  pick  off  all  unwary  per- 
sons, he  reached  St.  Germain  at  10  o'clock  at 
night,  foot- sore  and  hungry  and  exhausted. 
The  Queen  received  him  most  kindly,  and 
listened  to  all  he  had  to  say,  and  then  sent  him 
in  to  Mazarin  for  his  answer.  The  minister 
heard  the  old  priest  with  profound  respect, 
and  bowed  him  out  without  any  answer 
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at  all.  Sad  in  heart,  and  wearied  in  body, 
St.  Vincent  left  St.  Germain,  but,  instead  of 
attempting  to  re-enter  Paris,  he  took  refuge  in 
a  neighboring  village,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self for  a  while  to  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and 
then  went  on  to  visit  some  of  the  Charities. 

Meantime  the  report  had  spread  that  M. 
Vincent  had  gone  to  excite  the  Queen  against 
the  rebels.  The  mob,  enraged,  attacked  St. 
Lazare,  sacked  the  house  from  garret  to  cellar, 
and  carried  off  all  they  could  find.  The  neigh- 
boring abode  of  the  Filles  de  Charite  was  not 
molested,  but  they  lived  in  constant  terror  of 
a  similar  fate,  identified  as  they  were  with 
Saint  Vincent  in  the  minds  of  the  infuriated 
populace.  Sisters  had  flocked  from  every  part 
of  Paris,  and  even  the  environs,  to  take  refuge 
at  the  mother-house  when  the  siege  became 
imminent,  and  Mile.  Legras  had  to  find  food 
and  shelter  for  this  immense  community  at  a 
time  when  there  was  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding for  the  ordinary  inmates  of  the  house 
and  for  the  foundlings.  Everything  was  at 
famine  price,  and  even  the  rich  could  not 
procure  bread.  Added  to  these  material 
trials  were  the  dangers  that  beset  the  Sisters 
by  day  and  by  night  from  the  troops  and 
from  the  malefactors,  who  ran  riot  amidst  the 
terror  and  anarchy  that  prevailed  through- 
out the  city.  In  the  midst  of  this  reign  of 
disorder,  Louise,  by  nature  so  timid,  rose 
above  all  fear,  and  by  her  calm  self  posses- 
sion inspired  courage  in  those  around  her. 
She  and  her  Sisters  performed  prodigies  of 
helpfulness  in  nursing  the  wounded  soldiers, 
who  were  being  carried  in  to  them  all  day, 
and  very  often  through  the  night. 

The  Fronde  came  to  an  end,  and  St.  Vincent 
returned  to  Paris ;  but  the  cessation  of  civil 
war  brought  no  truce  to  the  anxieties  and 
labors  of  the  Filles  de  Charite.  The  long  war 
with  Spain  and  Austria  drew  a  heavy  burden 
of  distress  in  its  wake,  and,  by  driving  the 
population  towards  the  capital,  added  greatly 
to  the  disasters  born  of  the  civil  war  there. 
Whole  villages  had  been  burnt  do  wn,  churches 
plundered,  and  every  kind  of  savagery  com- 
mitted by  the  invading  armies.  The  fields 
had  been  left  unfilled ;  famine  followed  on  the 
track  of  slaughter ;  after  that  came  a  terrible 


epidemic  of  small-pox,  which  had  scarcely 
abated  when  the  plague  broke  out  Never 
in  the  history  of  France,  perhaps  of  any  na- 
tion, did  misery  in  so  many  forms,  and  from 
such  an  array  of  disastrous  causes,  prey  upon 
an  unhappy  people.  In  Paris  more  especially 
the  horrors  of  foreign  invasion,  civil  war, 
famine  and  pestilence  met  with  all  the  deso- 
lating power  of  a  united  force,  and  turned  the 
gay,  dissolute  city  into  a  vast  charnel-house 
and  cemetery.  At  one  moment  the  number 
of  persons  dying  of  hunger,  over  and  above 
the  normal  pauper  population  of  the  city,  was 
twenty  thousand.  And  there  was  no  oppos- 
ing power  to  stem  this  torrent  of  evils.  The 
charitable  institutions  of  the  state  were  tem- 
porarily paralyzed  for  want  of  money :  some 
swamped  utterly  in  the  general  ruin,  others 
on  the  brink  of  a  similar  fate  ;  their  financial 
resources  being  either  stopped  altogether,  or 
so  diminished  as  to  barely  keep  them  alive. 
It  was  a  state  of  things  resembling  more  the 
chaos  created  by  an  earthquake  than  the  re- 
sult of  social  and  political  catastrophes. 

In  the  environs  of  Paris  things  were,  if  pos- 
sible, worse.  The  villages  where  the  troops 
had  encamped  were  shorn  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  the  few  who  had  survived  the  plague 
were  starving.  At  Orange,  not  one  human 
being  remained  to  tell  the  sad  story  of  its 
woes.  In  many  places  the  air  was  foul  with 
the  stench  of  dead  bodies  putrefying  in  the 
houses  and  out  of  doors ;  whole  populations 
had  died,  mown  down  simultaneously  by  the 
plague,  by  dysentery  and  by  hunger,  and  the 
corpses  were  lying  where  they  had  fallen,  in 
their  homes,  pr  out  in  the  streets  that  were 
strewn  with  them  like  a  field  after  a  battle. 
Into  these  fearful  pest-houses  Mile.  Legras 
came  with  her  companions  in  the  wake  of 
St.  Vincent  and  his  priests,  the  latter  digging 
graves,  not  separate  ones,  but  wide  trenches 
to  hold  "scores  of  bodies  together";  and 
while  their  stout  arms  were  busy  at  this 
manual  work  of  mercy,  the  white  cornettes 
came  and  went,  like  doves  fluttering  about  a 
charnel  house,  and  strove  to  give  some  touch 
of  decency  and  reverence  to  the  dead  who 
were  being  consigned  to  their  tardy  grave. 

The  heroic  courage  which  endowed  them, 
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even  physically,  with  a  strength  that  seemed 
superhuman,  drew  the  eyes  of  not  alone 
France  but  Europe  on  the  Filles  de  Charite, 
and  made  other  nations  long  to  transplant 
to  their  soil  this  plant  of  rare  and  precious 
growth.  Amongst  those  most  envious  of  the 
treasure  was  the  Queen  of  Poland,  Louise, 
daughter  of  the  Due  de  Nevers,  who  in  her 
youth  had  been  a  Dame  de  Charite  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  seen  the  Filles  de  Charite 
at  work  there.  War  was  raging  in  her  hus- 
band's kingdom — savage  war  with  Cossacks 
and  Tartars,  compared  to  which  the  slaughter 
of  French  and  Spanish  troops  was  humane ; 
the  passage  of  these  barbarian  soldiers  was 
followed,  as  slaughter  seems  always  to  have 
been  in  those  days,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
plague,  and  so  fearful  were  its  ravages,  un- 
checked by  the  aid  of  medical  skill  or  the 
organized  efforts  of  charity,  that  four  hundred 
thousand  souls  perished  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Queen,  appalled  at  the  miseries  of  her 
people,  sent  out  a  cry  of  despair  and  supplica- 
tion to  Mile.  Legras  for  help.  The  latter  was 
appalled,  at  first,  at  the  idea  of  sending  any 
of  her  children  such  a  journey,  to  a  country 
where  they  knew  no  one,  and  where  they 
would  only  hear  a  strange  language.  But 
after  the  first  natural  recoil,  her  charity  rose 
up  to  meet  the  call  upon  it  St.  Vincent  ap- 
proved of  her  sending  some  of  the  Sisters,  and 
when  the  proposal  was  made  to  them  there 
was  such  a  unanimous  offer  for  the  perilous 
mission  that  Louise  felt  satisfied  the  spirit  of 
charity  had  inspired  the  demand.  "  Oh  !  my 
children,  what  a  grace  is  your  vocation ! "  she 
exclaimed,  moved  with  thankfulness  to  the 
very  core  of  her  heart ;  "  who  shall  describe 
it!  not  the  angels :  only  God  Himself  may  do 
it.  May  His  mercy  grant  you  the  blessing 
which  reaches,  not  from  west  to  east,  but 
from  time  to  eternity ! " 

Three  of  the  strongest  and  most  devoted 
were  chosen  from  amongst  the  crowd  of  gen- 
erous candidates,  and,  with  many  tears,  and 
lingering  embraces  from  Louise,  and  tender 
blessings  from  St.  Vincent,  they  set  forth  on 
the  journey,  fraught  then  with  perils  and 
fatigues  that  we  can  scarcely  realize  in  these 
days  of  rapid  and  comfortable  locomotion. 


They  reached  Warsaw  in  safety,  and  were 
welcomed  by  the  Queen  as  ministering  angels 
sent  to  her  assistance.  She  would  fain  have 
kept  one  of  the  three  near,  her  own  person  to 
be  her  companion  in  the  daily  acts  of  charity 
which  made  her  a  model  Christian  queen ; 
but,  like  Marie  Denyse  with  the  Duchesse 
d'Aiguillon,  the  daughter  of  St.  Vincent  burst 
into  tears,  and  said  she  had  left  her  country 
and  her  kindred  to  serve  the  poor  as  a  poor 
servant,  and  not  to  be  the  companion  of  roy- 
alty. The  Queen  let  her  go,  and  she  soon 
after  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  attend- 
ing the  plague-stricken  population  of  the  city. 

The  war-dogs  were  soon  again  loose,  and 
spreading  death  and  desolation  over  the  land, 
— the  armies  of  Russia  and  Sweden  fighting 
for  Poland  like  wild  beasts  over  a  prey;  and 
here  on  these  distant  battle-fields  we  see  for  the 
first  time  the  Sisters  of  Charity  present  amidst 
the  din  and  slaughter  of  contending  armies.  It 
is  no  novel  sight  now ;  we  have  grown  used 
to  it.  Just  as  certainly  as  the  eagles  come  after 
the  dead  bodies,  so  certainly  do  we  look  for 
the  white  cornettes  where  wounds  and  suffer- 
ing are.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
a  spectacle  that  made  the  world  stand  aghast 
with  wonder  and  admiration. 

What,  we  may  ask,  were  three  valiant 
women  amongst  so  many,  and  with  such  a 
work  to  be  done  ?  They  were  the  beacon 
lights  that  called  others  to  arise  and  follow  to 
the  rescue ;  they  were  the  pioneers  who  went 
before  into  the  unexplored  land  of  danger 
and  death,  and  drew  multitudes  of  generous 
souls  after  them,  as  the  magnet  draws  the 
iron. 

The  fact  of  their  presence  on  the  field  of 
battle  was  made  known  to  St.  Vincent  through 
King  Charles-Gustavus,  who,  lost  in  admira- 
tion at  the  sight,  wrote  to  tell  a  brother  prince 
in  Paris  what  wonders  these  humble  French- 
women were  performing  before  the  assembled 
peoples. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  that  will 
give  you  great  joy,"  says  the  Saint,  hastening 
to  pass  on  the  news  to  Louise.  "Whoever 
heard  the  like — women  having  the  courage 
to  go  into  the  midst  of  armies  !  Filles  de  la 
Charite,  from  the  house  in  Paris,  opposite  St. 
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Lazare,  going  to  dress  wounded  men,  not  in 
Fi  ance  only,  but  in  Poland  !  .  .  .  Did  you  ever 
anything  like  this  before, — that  maids 
went  out  to  battle-fields  on  such  an  errand  ? 
For  my  part  I  never  did." 

When  the  little  band  of  Sisters  returned  to 
Warsaw,  the  Queen  founded  a  hospital  and 
placed  them  in  charge  of  it,  and,  stimulated 
by  their  example,  went  there  daily  herself,  as 
did  the  ladies  of  her  court,  to  help  them  in 
serving  and  tending  the  sick.  Soon  after  this 
we  see  Anne  of  Austria  begging  Mile.  Legras 
to  send  some  of  her  Sisters  to  attend  the  sol- 
diers who  had  been  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk. 

Hearing  marvellous  accounts  of  their  self- 
devotion  and  the  ability  they  displayed  in 
dressing  wounds, etc.,  St.  Vincent, again  elated 
like  a  fond  old  father,  writes  to  Mile.  Legras: 
"  Did  you  ever  know  the  like  ?  For  me,  I 
know  not  of  any  confraternity  that  has  done 
the  things  that  God  is  doing  through  yours." 

Two  Sisters  died  at  Calais  of  an  infectious 
epidemic  caught  in  attending  the  soldiers,  and 
no  sooner  was  the  fact  made  known  in  Paris 
than  twenty  volunteered  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies. 

But  much  as  St.  Vincent  and  Mile.  Legras 
rejoiced  to  see  the  Filles  de  Charite  ready  to 
carry  their  services  far  and  wide,  it  became 
at  times  necessary  to  refuse  the  demands  made 
for  them.  Those  engaged  in  the  hospitals 
were  so  overburdened  as  to  be  themselves 
compelled  to  call  out  for  mercy,  or  for  assist- 
ance. One  of  them,  writing  to  Mile.  Legras, 
declares  that  she  and  her  companions  must 
break  down  unless  relief  is  sent  to  them.  "  I 
am  obliged  to  write  these  few  lines  to  you  at 
night,"  she  says,  "while  sitting  up  with  the 
sick,  and  going  between  times  from  one  poor 
d>  ing  man  to  another.  I  go  to  one  and  say : 
'  My  friend,  lift  up  your  heart  to  God ;  throw 
yourself  on  His  mercy.'  That  done,  I  come 
back  and  write  a  few  lines.  Then  I  run  to 
the  other,  and  exhort  him:  'Jesus!  Mary! 
My  God,  I  hope  in  Thee!'  and  back  I  come 
to  my  letter.  In  this  way  I  write  to  you,  with 
constant  breaks,  and  with  my  mind  terribly 
distracted.  ...  I  pray  you  humbly  to  send 
us  another  Sister!" 


How  few  the  laborers  were  in  face  of  the 
harvest  that  was  whitening  on  every  side! 
And  yet  so  boundless  was  their  good  will 
that  every  fresh  field  opened  to  them  found 
them  ready  for  the  service,  with  its  increased 
toil  and  difficulties. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


A  Singular  Incident. 

TOWARD  the  close  of  the  "  forties  "  of  this 
very  eventful  century,  a  group  of  wealthy 
and  cultivated  families  arranged  matters  so 

as  to  meet  at ,  New  York,  to  spend  the 

summer  holidays.  That  portion  of  the  sea- 
washed  coast  was  not  then  frequented  by  the 
general  public.  A  plain  hotel  and  a  few  vine- 
covered  cottages  gave  ample  accommoda- 
tion to  the  select  little  colony,  who  enjoyed 
in  common  the  long  drives,  picnics,  boating 
excursions,  and  all  those  rural  recreations 
usually  sought  after  during  the  few  weeks 
annually  allotted  to  health-giving  repose. 

As  a  finale  to  all  the  merry-making,  it  was 
proposed  to  give  a  fancy-dress  ball  to  the  ju- 
veniles of  the  party.  Plans  were  accordingly 
adopted,  and  it  was  agreed  unanimously  to 
invite  Mrs.  Gen.  T to  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fete,  her  well-known  taste  and 
sweetly  dignified  manners  offering  a  guar- 
antee that  all  would  be  conducted  with  order 

and  propriety.  Mrs.  T willingly  accepted 

the  general  control  of  the  proposed  ball,  on 
condition  of  being  assisted  by  two  other 
prominent  ladies ;  she  thought  it  would  di- 
vert her  mind  from  wandering  too  often  to 

Mexico ;  for  her  only  son,  Lieut.  T ,  was 

with  General  Taylor's  army,  at  that  time  fight- 
ing there.  Costumes  were  promptly  impro- 
vised, and  soon  a  score  or  two  of  youthful 
pages,  minnesingers,  and  pilgrims,  with  fairies, 
flower-girls,  and  shepherdesses  for  partners, 
were  each  and  all  in  joyous  anticipation  of  a 
very  successful  entertainment. 

The  day  appointed  came  quickly,  and  the 
directress  of  the  tasteful  fete  and  her  aids 
agreed  to  make  their  own  toilettes  early  in  the 
afternoon,  so  that  they  might  have  leisure  to 
survey  the  girls'  costumes,  and  overlook  the 
ornamentation  of  a  temporary  assembly  room, 
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and  the  preparation  of  refreshments  suited  to 
youthful  palates. 

At  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  Mrs.  T seated 

herself  before  a  full-length  French  mirror,  and 
her  waiting- maid  dressed  her  mistress's  hair 
in  silence.  Suddenly  a  voice  broke  forth  in 
the  room,  exclaiming,  "  Mother,  I  die  a  Cath- 
olic ! "  At  the  same  instant  Mrs,  T cried 

out,  "  My  son  is  killed  !     Felicie,  look  there, 

in  the  mirror !  don't  you  see  G 's  corpse 

laid  out  in  a  casket  ?  " 

"I  see  nothing,"  said  the  amazed  girl. 

"Why,  his  body  lies  there,  plain  as  day,  at 
my  left  hand,  clothed  in  his  uniform  ;  his  red 
sash  on  his  breast ! " 

"I  see  no  such  thing,  Madame,"  rejoined 
the  maid,  assisting  her  mistress,  who  was  half 
fainting,  to  the  sofa. 

While  Felicie  was  bathing  her  temples,  and 
trying  to  calm  her  excitement,  saying  that  her 
nerves  were  probably  unstrung  by  too  great 
anxiety, the  lady  inquired  :  "But  did  you  not 
hear  some  one  say,  'I  die  a  Catholic'?" 

"Yes:  I  heard  that  plainly  enough,"  an- 
swered the  maid ;  "  but  that  is  nothing ;  neither 
the  Lieutenant  nor  any  of  yours  are  Catholic. 

You  know  the  P s  and  a  few  others  here 

are  Catholics;  probably  some  of  them  were 
reading  or  reciting  aloud." 

Overcome  with  painful  misgivings,  Mrs. 

T dismissed  all   thoughts  of  finishing 

the  evening's  toilette,  and  desired  her  maid 
to  go  and  request  the  ladies  engaged  in  the 
task  of  amusing  the  young  folks  to  be  kind 
enough  to  come  to  her  parlor.  To  these 
friends  she  recounted  what  she  had  just  heard 
and  seen,  but  could  not  succeed  in  making 
them  believe  that  it  was  anything  else  than 
the  effect  of  anxiety  and  want  of  sound  sleep. 

Mrs.  T requested  to  be  dispensed  from 

her  role,  and  her  amiable  assistants  finally 
consented  to  assume  the  whole  burden.  The 

young  people  did  not  know  why  Mrs.  T 

did  not  appear,  and  soon  forgot  their  regret ; 
the  hilarity  of  the  seniors,  however,  was 
greatly  diminished  by  their  sympathy  with 

Mrs.  T in  her  painful  conjectures.     She 

refused  to  be  consoled  until  there  should  be 
some  news  assuring  her  that  her  son  was  safe ; 
and  under  this  impression  left  the  gay  com- 


pany to  return  to  her  elegant  mansion  in  New 
York.  The  remaining  parties  of  the  colony 
dispersed  a  few  days  later. 

News  could  not  travel  then  as  rapidly  as 

nowadays,  so  Mrs.  T did  not  immediately 

receive  information  of  her  son,  and  her  anx- 
iety was  thus  renewed.  However,  the  expec- 
tation of  hearing  that  he  had  fallen  had  done 
something  towards  preparing  her  for  sad 

tidings.    It  was  true  :   Lieut.  T had  been 

wounded  in  the  side  by  an  arrow  from  a  band 
of  hostile  Mexicans  that  infested  the  frontier 
at  that  time.  A  second  dispatch  soon  followed 
the  first,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  em- 
balmed body  of  the  young  and  distinguished 
officer,  at  Fort  Hamilton.  The  Colonel  of  his 
regiment  wrote  to  the  Lieutenant's  mother, 
eulogizing  his  bravery  in  combat  and  his  lofty 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  informing  her  that  the 
wound  had  not  proved  immediately  fatal,  but 
allowed  the  patient  time  to  send  her  his  last 
messages  of  filial  affection.  "  His  final  mo- 
ments were  very  peaceful,  and  full  of  Chris- 
tian hope,"  added  the  sympathizing  soldier ; 
"your  beloved  son  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  Rev.  Father  Rey,  S.  J.,*  (thcrCatho- 
lic  Chaplain  provided  for  the  army  by  the 
United  States  Government);  and  when  he 
found  that  death  was  near,  he  asked  to  see 
that  worthy  priest.  The  kind  Father  admin- 
istered all  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  particularly  happy 
in  the  prospect  of  heaven." 

When  the  casket  arrived,  and  the  exterior 
wooden  covering  was  removed,  a  glass  set  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  lid  revealed  to  the  sor- 
rowing mother  the  corpse  of  the  young  officer 
in  his  military  costume,  his  red  sash  arranged 
in  folds  (just  as  she  had  seen  it  in  the  mir- 
ror), to  cover  the  stain  caused  by  the  flow  ot 
blood  when  the  arrow  was  withdrawn.  In  his 
joined  hands  was  placed  a  crucifix,  and  near 
that  lay  a  cluster  of  brilliant  moss-rose  buds 
as  fresh  as  when  culled  from  the  parent  stem, 
for  the  casket  was  hermetically  sealed. 

Mrs.  T ,  though  a  non  Catholic,  rejoiced 

that  her  son's  dying  moments  were  conse- 
crated by  religion,  and  used  to  say  that  the 


*  The  Rev.  Father  Rey  was  killed  by  some  wretches 
soon  after  the  fall  of  Monterey. 
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young  Lieutenant  "warned  his  mother  on 
his  way  to  paradise,  lest  her  grief  might  be 
too  overpowering."  He  was  her  only  son, 
and  she  was  a  widow. 


London  Tablet. 
An  Unpardonable  Sin. 


WE  have  just  been  celebrating  a  festival  which 
has  been  called  the  birthday  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  obvious 
thoughts  which  occur  to  us,  as  from  meditating 
on  the  Pentecostal  mystery  we  turn  to  the  world, 
is  the  singular  contrast  which  is  offered.  We,  at 
all  events,  know  in  whom  we  have  believed.  All 
around  us  a  perfect  Babel  of  voices  is  going  on 
upon  the  subject  of  religion.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
regard  the  keen  interest  displayed  in  this  most 
momentous  subject — an  interest  to  which  the  prin- 
cipal reviews  for  the  present  month  emphatically 
testify — as  other  than  a  gratifying  sign.  Anything 
is  better  than  the  indifference  against  which  De 
Lamennais  protested  in  his  famous  treatise.  We 
consider  it  as  a  hopeful  token  that  men  of  various 
forms  of  faith  and  unfaith  are  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  a  reason  for  the  hope  or  despair  that 
is  in  them.  And  certainly  it  cannot  but  be  a  gain 
that  pens  so  able  as  those  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward 
and  Miss  Lambert  should  represent  the  cause  of 
Catholic  truth,  as  they  do  this  month — the  one  in 
the  National  Review,  and  the  other  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Centuty.  Chateaubriand  warned  the  world 
a  century  ago  that  "the  days  are  gone  when  it 
would  avail  to  say,  Believe  and  do  not  examine, 
for  people  will  examine  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
and  our  timid  silence  will  serve  but  to  increase 
the  triumph  of  unbelievers  and  to  diminish  the 
number  of  the  faithful."  The  day  for  timid  silence 
on  the  part  of  Catholics  has  gone  by,  indeed. 
Still,  we  must  account  those  happiest  who,  ab- 
sorbed by  the  pursuits  of  active  life,  and  tranquilly 
fulfilling  the  obligations  of  religion,,  arc  not  called 
upon  to  engage  in  this  wordy  strife.  As  Saint 
Ambrose  ttlls  us:  "It  has  not  pleased  God  to 
save  His  people  by  dialectics."  And  the  poorest, 
the  most  ignorant  of  Irish  beggar-women  or  Nea- 
politan lazzaioni  may  say,  in  a  deeper  sense  than 
the  line  bears  in  Lord  Tennyson's  poem :  "I 
cannot  understand,  I  love"  ;  and  may  find  in  the 
practice  of  the  supreme  virtue  of  charity  a  greater 
illumination  than  is  obtainable  from  all  knowl- 
edge. It  was  a  true  instinct  which  prompted 
Eugenie  de  Guerin  to  write :  "I  would  rather  see 


a  rosary  in  the  hands  of  a  peasant  than  a  book." 
Charity  edifieth ;  knowledge  puffeth  up.  And  the 
less  the  knowledge  is,  the  greater  is  the  resulting 
intumescence.  If  any  one  wants  to  find  an  ex- 
ample and  a  corroboration  of  these  words,  let  him 
take  up  almost  any  paper  from  a  non  Christian 
pen  in  which  Christian  faith  and  morals  are  dis- 
cussed. One  of  the  most  notable  things  about 
current  religious  controversy  is  the  extremely  small 
amount  of  acquaintance  with  religion  which  is 
possessed  by  its  most  trenchant  critics.  And  a 
hardly  less  remarkable  thing  is  the  extremely  loose 
way  in  which  they  deal  with  words.  A  great 
English  writer  has  well  remarked  :  "  Much  of  the 
falsehood  in  the  world  passes  current  under  the 
concealment  of  words.  Many  strifes  and  con- 
troversies which  fool  the  simple  and  offend  the 
wise  find  all,  or  nearly  all,  their  fuel  and  their 
nourishment  in  words  carelessly  and  dishonestly 
employed."  This  is  even  truer  now  than  when  it 
was  written.  And  the  mischief  is  the  greatest 
when  such  careless  or  dishonest  employment  of 
the  gift  which  most  distinctively  marks  men  off 
from  the  lower  animals  takes  place  in  discussions 
of  so  great  gravity  as  to  demand  the  utmost  ex- 
actness of  which  human  speech  is  capable.  We 
think,  then,  that  Miss  Laml>ert  has  done  extremely 
good  service  by  her  article  on  "  False  Coin,"  in 
the  current  Nineteenth  Century;  and  we  desire  to 
call  special  attention  to  it. 

MUs  Lambert  begins  her  indictment  in  very 
plain  language.  For  some  years  past,  she  says, 
it  has  been  the  fashion  with  a  certain  school  to 
trifle  with  words ;  and  she  explains  that  the  trifling 
which  she  means  is  the  indiscriminate  or  deter- 
mined application  of  terms,  with  cltarly  defined 
intellectual  equivalents  of  their  own,  to  potions  or 
things  to  which  they  do  not  belong  and  never 
have  belonged.  Theology,  literature,  medicine, 
and  science  generally,  she  truly  points  out,  are 
suffering  from  this  fraudulent  nomenclature.  Take 
the  word  "science,"  for  instance.  How  com- 
monly is  it  used  solely  and  exclusively  of  physical 
science,  as  tho-  were  no  other  sciences 

than  the  \>'  v  commonly,  again, 

confounded  with  the  knowledge  of  hyjKrtheses,  in 
ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  it  prop- 
erly means  "knowledge  through  prin<  iples.  the 
certain  knowledge  of  truth  which  admit>  of  dem- 
onstration, and  excludes  the  i>ossibility  of  its  con- 
tradictories being  true"  !  Again,  as  Miss  Lam- 
bert also  forcibly  observes,  how  curiously  has  the 
late  Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  last  book  which  he  pub- 
lished before  his  death — one  of  his  most  popular 
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and  successful  books — played  fast  and  loose  with 
the  words  "will,"  "consciousness,"  "close  at- 
tention," "general  notion"  !  And,  once  more, 
to  take  a  still  graver  instance,  what  fantastic  tricks 
are  performed  with  the  word  "  religion  "  !  Surely 
all  the  world  knows  what  is  meant  by  that  word. 
There  can  be  no  sort  of  question  that  the  signifi- 
cation which  it  bears  is,  to  quote  the  words  of  an 
Anglican  divine,  "that  general  habit  of  reverence 
towards  the  Divine  Nature,  whereby  we  are  en- 
abled and  inclined  to  serve  God  after  such  a  man- 
ner as  we  conceive  most  agreeable  to  His  will,  so 
as  to  procure  His  favor  and  blessing"  ;  or  take, 
if  you  will,  the  dictum  of  Saint  Thomas :  Religio 
est  virtus  qua  superior!  cuidam  natures,  quam 
divinam  vacant,  cultum  caremoniamque  offert. 
Well,  what  are  we  to  say  when  we  find  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Harrison  telling  us  that  France  was  a  religion 
to  the  late  M.  Gambetta?  Had  he  told  us  that 
France  was  M.  Gambetta' s  idol,  or  god,  we  could 
have  understood  him — whether  or  no  we  believed 
the  statement.  For  our  own  part  we  take  leave 
to  disbelieve  it,  being  of  opinion  that  the  god,  or 
idol,  of  the  late  M.  Gambetta  was — M.  Gambetta. 
But  to  affirm  that  France,  or  any  other  country, 
can  be  any  man's  religion  is  surely  "exceeding 
good  senseless. ' '  Most  singular  again  is  the  mean- 
ing which  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  puts  upon  the 
word  in  his  last  work.  "  Religion,"  he  tells  us,  is 
"some  ardent  condition  of  the  feelings,"  "habit- 
ual and  regulated  admiration  "  :  a  definition  which 
clearly  will  cover  atheism,  agnosticism,  and  ma- 
terialism. The  author  of  "Natural  Religion"  is 
indeed  a  great  offender  in  this  way.  How  do  our 
readers  suppose  he  describes  atheism ?  As  "dis- 
belief in  any  regularity  in  the  universe  to  which 
a  man  must  conform  himself  under  penalties." 
And  elsewhere  in  the  book  we  have  the  following 
sentence,  which  we  should  pronounce  supremely 
grotesque  if  it  dealt  with  a  less  grave  subject :  "Just 
as  Atheism  does  not  consist  in  a  bad  theory  of  the 
universe,  but  in  the  want  of  every  theory,  so  Theism 
consists,  not  in  possessing  a  true  or  meritorious  or 
consoling  theory,  but  simply  in  possessing  a  theory 
of  the  universe."  Can  the  force  of  trifling  go  far- 
ther ?  Surely  Miss  Lambert  is  well  warranted  in  her 
indignant  protest  against  such  tampering  with  the 
current  coin  of  language.  Surely  Dr.  Andrew 
Clark  in  his  recent  presidential  address  before  the 
Clinical  Society  of  London  did  not  overstate  the 
case  when  he  denounced  this  juggling  with  words 
and  ideas,  this  throwing  of  dust  into  people's  eyes, 
so  that  controversies  which  cannot  be  settled  may 
be  stifled,  as  the  unpardonable  sin  in  literature. 


Catholic  Notes. 


A  short  time  ago  we  called  attention  to  the 
strenuous  efforts  making  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Gross,  of  Savannah,  for  the  education  and  conver- 
sion of  the  vast  colored  population  of  his  diocese, 
that,  without  fault  of  its  own,  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  beauty  and  moral 
helps  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Here,  indeed,  at  our 
very  doors  we  may  say,  is  a  vast  field  for  evan- 
gelical labor,  which  all  can  aid  in  cultivating. 
Young  people  with  a  talent  for  teaching  might, 
perhaps,  offer  their  services ;  others  could  contrib- 
ute of  their  means.  In  some  of  the  more  isolated 
portions  even  of  the  United  States  there  are  great 
fields  for  missionary  enterprise, — among  white 
people,  too,  who  are  not  far  elevated  above  the 
recently  liberated  slaves  of  the  South,  so  far  as- 
religion  and  morality  are  concerned.  This  is 
particulary  the  case  with  the  two  Carolinas,  where 
there  is  a  great  need  of  Catholic  schools,  without, 
however,  the  present  means  of  supporting  them. 
Catholics  are  few  and  scattered,  and  the  Christi- 
anity— if  it  may  be  called  so — of  the  non-Catholics 
in  the  more  sparsely  populated  parts  of  the  coun- 
try is  of  a  very  bald  kind — a  sort  of  Universalism. 
However,  these  people  are  naturally  of  a  religious 
turn  of  mind,  and  when  properly  instructed  in 
the  true  Faith  are  most  fervent  in  adhering  not 
only  to  its  divine  principles  but  to  the  least  of  its 
practices.  We  have  heard  of  a  female  convert 
who,  imagining  that  the  fast  preparatory  to  Holy 
Communion  included  the  time  intervening  be- 
tween confession  and  Communion,  abstained  from 
even  a  drop  of  water  from  Friday  evening  till  after 
Mass  on  Sunday  morning — walking  a  long  dis- 
tance, too,  from  her  home  to  the  extemporized 
chapel ;  and  in  her  simple  fervor  she  thought  it 
nothing  extraordinary. 

There  are  hardly  more  than  a  dozen  priests  in 
the  whole  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  even  this 
small  number  scarcely  find  a  meagre  support,  so 
few  are  the  Catholics  and  so  great  the  prejudice 
against  our  holy  religion.  Long  and  arduous  jour- 
neys, over  bad  roads  and  in  the  most  primitive 
conveyances,  coarse  fare,  and  poor  lodgings,  are 
some  of  the  minor  trials  of  a  priest  in  North  Car- 
olina. But  he  receives  a  meed  of  reward  in  the 
delight  with  which  his  poor  people  meet  him, 
giving  him  the  best  welcome  in  their  power,  and 
only  grieving  at  the  short  stay  he  is  obliged  to 
make  among  them.  Many  of  the  non  Catholic 
people — and  they  are  the  vast  majority — have 
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never  been  baptized ;  it  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  immorality  prevails  in  certain 
places.  Were  means  not  so  limited,  great  good 
might  be  done  here.  The  want  of  self-sacrificing 
teachers  is  very  great.  Rt.  Rev  Bishop  Northrup, 
is  doing  wonders  with  the  means  at  his  command, 
but  these  are  extremely  limited.  A  few  heroic 
-souls — among  them  ladies  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment— labor  strenuously,  and  will  have  a  very 
rich  reward  on  the  accounting  day;  it  were  to  be 
hoped  that  others  could  be  inspired  with  a  portion 
of  their  zeal  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  One 
half  the  people  of  these  United  States  scarcely 
know  how  the  other  half  live,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  Catholics  living  in  easy  indulgence,  if 
not  in  extravagance,  will  be  held  accountable  for 
neglect  of  duty  to  God  and  to  their  neighbor. 
Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  they  should  still 
not  lose  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  sharing 
in  the  merits  of  the  Christian  apostolate. 


In  the  month  of  November  next  will  occur  the 
third  centenary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  of  whom 
a  Protestant  writer  (Mrs.  Jameson)  has  said,  "  He 
was  a  Saint  that  Jews  might  bless  and  Protes- 
tants adore."  The  anniversary  will  be  celebrated 
with  great  solemnity  in  Italy,  but  especially  in  the 
diocese  of  Milan,  of  which  St.  Charles  was  Arch- 
bishop. A  subscription  list  has  been  cpened  for 
the  erection  of  a  marble  altar  in  the  Church  of 
the  Lazareth,  Milan.  This  church  is  now  being 
completely  restored,  and  will  be  reopened  for  the 
November  celebration.  The  rectors  of  seventeen 
Italian  seminaries  have  also  addressed  invitations 
to  all  ecclesiastical  colleges  throughout  the  world, 
urging  them  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  with  all 
solemnity  possible.  In  Rome  itself  the  occasion 
will  be  appropriately  celebrated  in  all  theological 
seminaries,  of  which  St.  Charles  is  the  patron.  No 
doubt  the  seminaries  of  other  countries  will  make 
preparations  in  due  time  to  keep  in  a  fitting 
manner  a  centenary  which  ought  to  be  of  great 
interest  to  them  all. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  first  centenary  of  the 
Month  of  Mary,  the  May  devotions  in  all  the  parish 
churches  of  Rome,  as  also  in  those  dedicated  under 
the  invocation  of  Our  Lady,  were  celebrated  with 
unwonted  pomp  and  splendor.  In  accordance  with 
the  Pontifical  command,  a  solemn  triduum,  ter- 
minating with  general  Communion,  closed  the 
ceremonies  in  the  respective  churches,  in  which 
the  most  renowned  sacred  orators,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished prelates,  and  the  most  eminent  princes 


of  the  Church  felt  honored  in  taking  part.  It  is 
computed  that  over  50,000  persons  approached 
the  Holy  Table  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  the 
closing  day  of  the  devotions  of  the  Month  of  Our 
Lady.  The  general  illumination  of  the  city  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  May  the  31*1,  demonstrated  once 
more,  most  conclusively,  the  deep  and  sincere  love 
towards  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  enshrined  in 
the  Roman  heart.  Even  the  ultra- Liberal  Mts- 
sagero  was  forced  to  own,  reluctantly  no  doubt, 
"that  if  the  illumination  of  May  31  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  demonstration,  in  a  clerical  sense,  the 
priests  have,  indeed,  reason  to  glory  therein." — 
London  Tablet. 

After  the  example  of  the  Pontifical  Academy  of 
Nuovo  Syncei,  learned  Italy-is  erecting  in  Reggio, 
his  native  place,  a  monument  to  the  illustrious 
Father  Angelico  Secchi,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
who  has  merited  so  much  from  science  in  general 
and  from  astronomy  in  particular.  The  work  is 
by  the  eminent  sculptor  Chevalier  Prinzi.  He 
places  at  the  top  of  the  monument  the  statue  of 
the  immortal  savant,  to  whom  Science,  represented 
by  a  seated  figure,  reveals  the  marvels  of  creation. 
The  base  of  the  monument  is  octagonal,  which 
permits  it  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  each 
of  its  panels  will  correspond  to  one  of  the  eight 
principal  rhumbs  of  the  direction  of  the  winds, 
and  an  ingenious  mechanism  will  reveal  instantly 
to  the  eye  the  direction  of  the  wind  that  is  actu- 
ally blowing.  Four  other  allegorical  figures, 
seated,  will  ornament  the  surbase,  and  the  inter- 
vening spaces  will  be  occupied  by  bass-reliefs  rep- 
resenting the  principal  events  of  the  scientific  life 
of  Father  Secchi.  One  of  the  allegorical  figures — 
Mineralogy — holds  a  crown  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  a  cineroid  barometer  of  very  large  size, 
the  indications  of  which  show  the  variations  of 
atmospheric  pressure  at  a  great  distance.  The 
second  statue— Physics — will  in  like  manner  hold 
a  thermometer,  the  degrees  on  which  can  be  read 
from  afar.  The  third  statue  will  represent  Astron- 
omy. Finally,  the  fourth,  a  winged  Genius,  holds 
aloft  a  burning  torch,  a  .symbol  of  Father  Secchi's 
noble  achievements. 


Mr  James  Garvin,  the  oldest  man  in  Stock- 
ton, Cal.,  died  there  on  the  ist  of  May.  He  had 
reached  the  extraordinary  age  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  years.  He  was  born  in  the  County  > 
Ireland,  and  was  a  schoolmate  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  McHale.  The  Archbishop  was  several 
years  his  junior,  and  he  often  carried  him  on  his 
back  over  rough  places.  Mr.  Garvin 's  long  and 
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eventful  life  was  spent  in  the  practice  of  all  the 
Christian  virtues.  His  youth  was  especially  de- 
voted to  teaching  and  explaining  the  Christian 
Doctrine,  his  superior  education  and  knowledge 
of  the  Irish  language  enabling  him  to  do  this  with 
great  success.  He  had  a  special  predilection  for 
the  devotion  of  the  Rosary,  and  throughout  life  his 
beads  were  his  greatest  treasure  and  consolation. 
He  was  a  warm  friend  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA," 
and  did  much  to  propagate  devotion  to  the  Queen 
of  Heaven.  His  life-long  prayer  was  that  he  might 
die  on  the  ist  of  May,  which  request  Our  Blessed 
Mother  granted  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  cen- 
tenary of  the  devotions  of  the  month  consecrated 
to  her.  His  death  was  so  calm  and  happy  that 
it  appeared  like  a  peaceful  slumber  Mr.  Garvin 
leaves  six  sons,  twenty-nine  grandchildren,  and 
seven  great-grandchildren  to  copy  the  model  of 
his  holy  life.  R.  I.  P. 


Among  the  priests  whose  silver  jubilee  of  or- 
dination occurs  this  year  are  the  Rev.  B.  Roche, 
C.  S.  C.,  the  esteemed  rector  of  St.  Vincent's 
Church,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  the  Rev. 
P.  P.  Cooney,  C  S.  C.,  well  known  throughout  the 
United  States  as  a  zealous  and  efficient  missionary. 
The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Father  Roche's 
elevation  to  the  sacred  priesthood  occurred  on  the 
nth  ult.,  and  the  occasion  was  duly  celebrated 
at  St.  Vincent's.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Fort 
Wayne,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Benoit,  and  six- 
teen other  priests  honored  the  event  by  their 
presence.  Among  them  was  the  Rev.  E  Saulnier, 
C.  S.  C.,  who  for  many  years  was  a  co  laborer  with 
Father  Roche  in  India.  Solemn  High  Mass  was 
celebrated,  and  Mgr.  Dwenger  preached  an  earnest 
sermon  on  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  priesthood. 
The  Rev.  Father  Cooney  celebrated  his  silver 
jubilee  at  Notre  Dame  on  the  ist  inst.  Thanks 
to  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  a  brother  priest,  the 
occasion  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  but 
was  made  one  of  rejoicing.  The  reverend  gen- 
tleman was  the  recipient  of  numerous  congratula- 
tions and  tokens  of  regard,  among  which  was  a 
valuable  set  of  books,  the  gift  of  an  old  and  tried 
friend.  During  his  twenty- five  years  in  the  sacred 
ministry,  Father  Cooney's  career  has  been  marked 
by  a  singular  effectiveness^the  result  of  untiring 
zeal  and  energy,  aided  by  his  talents  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  He  is  everywhere  esteemed  as  a  worthy 
priest,  and  has  numerous  friends  and  admirers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

In   union  with   their   many  friends,  we  wish 
the  reverend  Fathers  continued  years  of  useful- 


ness, and  hope  that  they  may  celebrate  their 
golden  jubilee  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and 
strength. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Young,  of  South  Washington,  D  C., 
is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  original  temper- 
ance banner  of  the  great  Apostle  of  Temperance, 
Father  Theobald  Mathew.  The  banner  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  shows  but  few- 
marks  of  its  age.  It  is  of  heavy  white  watered  silk, 
about  three  feet  square,  magnificently  decorated 
and  appropriately  inscribed.  This  banner  was  pre- 
sented to  Father  Mathew  by  the  ladies  of  the  city  of 
Cork.  Like  all  such  precious  relics,  it  has  a  peculiar 
history.  Colonel  J.  H.  Sherbourne,  a  prominent 
Episcopalian  and  an  ardent  temperance  advocate, 
made  a  tour  of  Europe,  and  happened  to  meet  Fa- 
ther Mathew  in  Cork.  They  became  firm  friends, 
and  it  was  through  Colonel  Sherbourne  that  Father 
Mathew  was  induced  to  visit  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  the  Colonel  made  all  arrangements  for 
his  reception  in  the  different  cities  of  the  Union, 
and  secured  for  the  visitor  the  hospitalities  of  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  Orleans.  In  one  of  Colonel  Sherbourne's 
letters,  dated  January  20, 1848,  he  speaks  of  Father 
Mathew  having  made  him  a  present  of  his  portrait 
and  also  two  "banners  beautifully  embroidered 
by  the  ladies  of  Cork. ' '  Mrs.  Young  has  alstfsome 
of  Father  Mathew's  letters  to  her  grandfather, 
Colonel  Sherbourne,  and  a  card  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing, in  the  great  preacher's  own  handwriting: 
"It  is  good  not  to  eat  flesh  and  not  to  drink  wine, 
nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother  is  offended  or 
scandalized  or  made  weak  (Romans,  xiv,  13,  14). 
Theobald  Mathew.  Cork,  8,  7,  '48." 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
J.  Haggerty,  a  young  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
Hartford.  R.  I.  P. 


Mr.  John  S.  Maher  has  sent  us  #i  for  the 
Japanese  Missions,  "hoping  that  Our  Blessed 
Mother  will  inspire  all  the  readers  of  THE  '  AVE 
MARIA  '  to  respond  to  the  appeal  for  good  Bishop 
Osouf." 

Two  "Friends"  contribute  50  cents  each  for 
Father  Pye's  floating  chapel ;  Henry  McKenna, 

;  M.  J.  F.,  £2.50;  M.  C.  Riff,  $i. 


Personal. 

Miss  CECILIA. — If  you  will  send  the  address,  we 
will  gladly  furnish  the  desired  list. 


The,  Ave  Maria. 


New  Publications. 

FRANCIS  MACARY,  THE  CABINET- MAKER  or  LA- 
VAUR.  By  Henri  Lasserre.  With  the  Author's 
Approval.  "AvE  MARIA"  Series.  No  i.  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  63  pages,  32010.  Price,  10  cents. 

We  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  initial  num- 
ber of  THE  "AvK  MARIA"  Series.  If  it  is  to  be 
followed  by  many  other  pamphlets  equally  interest- 
ing and  as  charmingly  written,  we  predict  for  the 
new  series  a  wide  popularity.  The  story,  which  is 
told  in  I^asserre's  best  style,  relates  the  wonderful 
and  almost  instantaneous  cure  of  a  French  artis-an 
from  a  painful  disease  under  which  he  had  lan- 
guished for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  which 
eminent  physicians  were  unanimous  in  pronounc- 
ing incurable.  As  if  to  meet  all  possible  objections 
and  cavillings,  an  appendix  is  given,  containing 
the  authentic  testimony  of  many  witnesses,  some  of 
them  of  the  highest  social  and  professional  stand- 
ing. Their  sworn  attestations  are  countersigned 
by  the  civil  functionaries  of  the  department  in 
which  the  extraordinary  cure  took  place.  At  a  time 
like  the  present,  when  belief  in  the  supernatural 
seems  weakened,  and  when  the  possibility  of  mir- 
acles is  scouted  by  so  many,  the  publication  of 
such  facts  as  the  case  of  Macary  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  much  good.  Men  may  attempt  to 
account  for  these  facts  as  they  see  fit,  but  we  think 
that  few  right-minded  persons,  who,  free  from  pre- 
conceived notions  and  theories,  endeavor  simply 
to  discover  the  truth,  will  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
conclusion  that  forced  itself  on  the  honest  cabinet- 
maker himself,  as  well  as  on  the  learned  doctor  of 
the  Faculty  of  Paris  to  whom  the  case  had  been 
submitted.  To  attribute  such  cures  to  the  force 
of  imagination  is  absurd,  and  an  insult  to  common 
sense.  No  man  can  be  so  stupid  or  prejudiced  as 
to  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  there  has 
ever  been  an  imagination  powerful  enough  to  re- 
move in  a  few  hours  all  traces  of  the  ulcers  and 
knotted  and  tangled  varicose  veins  that  had  made 
a  poor  sufferer's  life  miserable  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  translator's  work  has  been  well  done,  and 
the  typographical  execution  of  the  little  pamphlet 
is  all  that  could  be  desired.  May  it  be  followed  by 
many  others  equally  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

T.  E.  W. 

OUR  BIRTHDAY  BOUQUET.  Culled  from  the 
Shrines  of  the  Saints  and  the  Gardens  of  the  Poets. 
By  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  Author  of  "  Pearls  from 
the  Casket  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  "Out  of  Sweet 


Solitude,"  "  Domus  Dei,"  "  Legend  of  the  Best- 
Beloved,"  "  Crowned  with  Stars,"  and  other  Works. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St  Louis:    Benziger 
Bros.     i6mo,  cloth.     Price,  f  i. 
Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly  has  just  given  to  Cath- 
olic literature  what  the  lovers  of  English  poetry 
have  for  the  past  year  or  two  been  giving  to  the 
reading  public  of  the  English-speaking  world—  a 
birthday  book.     It  is  a  dainty  little  volume  of 
some  four  hundred  pages,  and  it  is  as  charming  in 
binding  as  in  substance.     It  is  divided  into  the 
twelve  months,  each  prefaced  by  an  exquisite  little 
verse  commemorative  of  the  feasts  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  occurring  therein  ;  and  the  calendar  is  not 
only  that  of  the  days,  but  of  the  saints  as  well, 
with  short  sketches  of  each,  a  poem,  and  the  favor- 
ite religious  practice  or  distinguishing  virtue  of 
each  servant  of  God. 

The  poems  are  selected  with  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  are  in  themselves  "a  chaplet  of  pearls." 
Miss  Donnelly  has  levied  not  only  on  Catholic 
poets,  but  on  the  Catholicity  of  the  genius  of  all 
climates  and  tongues.  Her  book  besides  being 
a  delightful  companion,  is  also  a  valuable  intro- 
duction to  the  Catholic  poets  of  all  ages. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  BOOK.  SONGS  AND  STORIES. 
Imitated  from  the  German  of  Julius  Sturm,  by 
Agnes  Sadlier.  New  York :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co., 
Publishers,  No.  31  Barclay  street.  1884.  Price, 
$1.50. 

This  handsome  collection  of  stories  and  verses 
is  a  veritable  treasure  for  little  folks— just  such  a 
book  as  will  be  sure  to  delight  all  in  whose  pos- 
session it  may  be  placed;  and  even  those  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  read  will  be  captivated  by 
the  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  forty,  after 
original  designs  by  German  artists,  besides  a  col- 
ored frontispiece.  As  regards  binding,  paper, 
type  and  printing,  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
books  that  has  at  any  time  come  under  our  notice. 
We  congratulate  the  author  on  her  efforts  to 
supply  a  gift-book  for  Catholic  children,  adapted 
to  the  youthful  taste  and  understanding.  There 
is  a  dearth  of  such  publications,  and  the  pure  Cath- 
olic spirit  of  this  volume  will  be  sure  to  make  it 
popular.  Its  price,  considering  the  excellence  of 
the  mechanical  work,  is  extremely  low. 

Messrs.  Benziger  Bros,  have  published,  in 

neat  pamphlet  form,  an  authorized  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  Father's  recent  Encyclical  on 
the  Freemasons.  It  is  sold  at  5  cents  per  copy, 
free  by  mail ;  $3  per  100  copies.  There  is  also  a 
fine  edition  at  10  cents  per  copy,  free  by  mail; 
$6  per  100  copies. 
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Uouth's  Department 


How  a  Lazy  Boy  Became  a  Great  Saint. 


AINT  ANSCAIR1US  lost  his 
mother  when  he  was  only  five 
years  old.  He  was  sent  to  a 
convent  school ;  but  as  he  was 
a  lazy  boy  he  would  not  learn  his 
lessons  nor  obey  the  teachers  who 
had  charge  of  him.  He  was  too  fond 
of  play,  and  spent  his  time  in  amusing 
himself  and  in  distracting  his  companions,  in- 
stead of  learning  his  lessons.  He  might  have 
grown  up  to  manhood  in  this  way,  if  God  had 
not  checked  him  by  means  of  a  dream.  It  is 
true  we  must  not  believe  in  dreams,  but  some- 
times even  dreams  may  teach  us  a  good  lesson. 
One  day  at  school,  Anscairius  fell  asleep 
over  his  books,  and  as  he  slept  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  going  through  a  field  which  was 
soft  and  marshy,  and  that  he  could  scarcely 
walk,  because  at  every  step  he  took  his  feet 
sank  deeper  into  the  mire  and  became  all  cov- 
ered with  mud.  Along  the  side  of  the  field  was 
a  splendid  road,  with  gardens  on  one  side  of 
it,  full  of  beautiful  trees  and  sweet-smelling 
flowers.  Coming  along  this  road,  he  thought 
he  saw  our  Blessed  Lady,  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  holy  women  dressed  in  white,  and 
amongst  them  he  beheld  his  own  dear  mother. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  joy  when  he  saw 
her,  and  he  tried  to  run  at  once  and  throw 
himself  into  her  arms;  but  he  could  not  move 
from  the  spot  where  he  stood,  because  his 
feet  were  fixed  so  firmly  in  the  soft  ground. 
He  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  her  and 
tried  to  extricate  himself,  but  all  his  efforts 
were  in  vain.  Our  Blessed  Lady  then  said  to 
him  :  "  My  child,  if  you  wish  to  come  to  me, 
and  to  be  with  your  good  mother  in  heaven, 
you  must  become  a  better  boy  than  you  are; 
for  you  will  never  reach  us  in  heaven  if  you 
continue  to  be  lazy  and  disobedient.  You 
must  henceforth  be  diligent  and  pious,  and 
you  must  do  everything  your  superiors  tell 
you  to  do ;  for  in  doing  that  you  will  serve 
God,  and  those  who  serve  God  on  earth  will 
one  day  see  Him  in  heaven." 


When  Anscairius  awoke  he  saw  that  he 
had  been  dreaming,  but  the  dream  seemed  to 
be  always  before  his  mind.  From  that  day 
he  became  a  better  boy.  In  a  very  short  time 
he  was  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  none  of 
his  companions  were  ever  able  to  get  above 
him. 

His  superiors  wondered  how  this  sudden 
change  had  been  brought  about,  and  how  one 
who  had  given  them  so  much  trouble  had 
become  all  at  once  so  good  and  obedient. 
But  the  boy  kept  his  secret  to  himself,  and 
told  no  one ;  it  was  only  long  afterwards,  when 
he  became  an  apostle  among  the  Danes,  that 
people  knew  of  the  dream  he  had  had,  and  of 
the  firm  resolution  taken  in  consequence  of  it. 

Anscairius  is  now  a  saint  in  Paradise,  be- 
cause he  became  a  pious  boy  in  school.  If 
we  imitate  the  good  example  he  has  given 
us  we  shall  also  one  day  share  with  him  his 
eternal  happiness. 


The  Wasp. 


A  TALE    OF    GOD  S    PROVIDENCE. 


From  the  German,  of  Proschko,  by  B.  S. 
CHAPTER  II.— (Continued.) 

When  they  were  seated,  the  Russian  turned 
to  his  preserver :  "  Now  that  we  are  in  safety, 
my  friend,"  he  said,  in  his  own  language, 
"accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  service 
you  have  rendered  me ;  believe  me  I  shall 
never  forget  it,  and  I  shall  endeavor  in  some 
measure  to  repay  it.  Now  tell  me  your  name 
and  whence  you  come." 

The  young  man  seemed  to  guess  the  other 
was  asking  his  name,  and  he  replied  in  Ger- 
man :  "  My  name  is  Nicholas  Walter.  I  was 
torn  from  my  bride  on  my  wedding  morn, 
against  all  right  and  justice,  by  the  Russian 
soldiers,  and  was  now  on  my  way  to  Tobolsk 
to  shoot  zibeline  for  your  Czarina." 

"Ah ! "  said  the  other  in  broken  German, 
"you  area  prisoner  of  war,  then,  and  banished 
to  Siberia.  Well,  friend  Nicholas,  thank  your 
lucky  star,  for  you  have  fallen,  into  good 
hands,  and  you  shall  not  go  to  Siberia." 

The  dinner  was  served,  and  the  hospitable 
Tartar  sat  down  with  his  guests  to  their  most 
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•needful  repast,  and  served  them  first 
a  kind  of  well  preserved  fish.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded fat  pork,  young  horseflesh  highly  sea- 
soned, beautiful  honey,  clouted  cream,  and 
sweet  mead.  Then  Petruscha  brought  in  a 
wooden  tray  with  dessert  consisting  of  dried 
nuts  and  various  kinds  of  confectionery,  and 
finally,  having  deposited  on  the  table  three 
large  amphoras  of  fresh  tea,  kumiss,  and  fer- 
mented mare's  milk,  with  small  gilt  cups  from 
\\hich  to  drink  these  beverages,  he  departed. 

When  the  Tartar  found  they  were  alone, 
he  opened  a  side  door  and  showed  them  their 
sleeping  apartment.  This  was  a  long  room, 
with  a  kind  of  low  wooden  platform  about  six 
feet  wide  running  along  the  wall.  In  a  corner 
lay  piles  of  cushions,  rugs  and  mattresses, 
«ven  feather-beds  and  counterpanes  wadded 
and  stuffed  with  eider-down,  for  the  Tartars 
love  soft,  warm  beds.  Zurin,  having  arranged 
comfortable  couches  for  his  guests,  now  rolled 
the  table  close  to  them,  and  the  weary  trav- 
ellers gladly  stretched  their  tired  limbs  on 
the  soft  cushions,  while  they  sipped  their  tea 
with  evident  enjoyment.  Then  the  hospitable 
Tartar  made  a  profound  obeisance  and  hum- 
bly excused  the  poor  entertainment  he  had 
been  able  to  provide  for  them,  begging  they 
would  forgive  its  poverty  on  account  of  the 
short  notice  he  had  had  The  Russian  replied, 
laughing :  "  Friend  Zurin,  I  have  never  supped 
better  even  at  the  Czarina's  own  table,  and  the 
winter  palace  itself  cannot  offer  softer  couches 
than  those  elastic  hair- mattresses.  I  little 
thought  the  old  ruins  of  Bokarii  contained 
such  handsome  rooms  and  such  abundant 
stores,  nor  that  I  should  here  have  found 
such  generous  hospitality." 

Then  he  drew  Nicholas  Walter  closer  to 
him,  saying,  affectionately:  "Now,  my  son, 
let  us  have  a  confidential  conversation.  Tell 
me  your  history,  and  why  you  were  banished 
to  Siberia." 

Nicholas  related  the  events  already  re- 
counted, and  the  Russian's  face  betrayed  his 
cordial  sympathy. 

"  You  have  suffered  much,"  he  said,  "  but 
now  it  shall  be  compensated  for.  I  can  do 
nothing  openly  to  procure  your  freedom ;  for 
our  gracious  sovereign,  the  Czarina,  has  a 


violent  hatred  for  the  Prussians,  and  a  petition 
for  the  pardon  of  one  who  has  escaped  from 
Siberia  would  bring  myself  into  disgrace;  but 
I  shall  get  you  a  place  in  St.  Petersburg, 
which  will  prepare  the  way  sooner  or  later  for 
your  deliverance  and  return  to  your  country." 
"Are  you  one  of  the  royal  foresters?" 
asked  Nicholas,  with  a  searching  glance. 

"Something  of  the  kind,"  was  the  laughing 
reply. 

"  Perhaps  one  of  the  palace  guards  ?  "  per- 
sisted the  young  German. 

"  My  name,"  replied  the  other,  smiling,  "  is 
Count  Bestuscheff,  Prime  Minister  and  High 
Chancellor  of  her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Em- 
press of  all  the  Russias." 

Young  Walter  drew  back  in  amazement ; 
but  the  full  moon,  which  rose  like  a  gigantic 
pearl  over  the  snow  plains,  showed  its  friendly 
face,  laughing  through  the  window-panes, just 
as  if  it  would  say:  "That  was  a  droll  mistake, 
such  as  I  do  not  see  every  night  on  earth." 
CHAPTER  III. 

The  Feast  of  St.  Nicholas  answers  in  the 
Russian  calendar  to  the  2 5th  of  November, 
the  Feast  of  St.  Catharine  and  the  name-day 
of  the  Princess  Catharine,  wife  of  the  Czaro- 
witz  Peter,  the  heir  to  the  Russian  Empire. 
St.  Petersburg  resembled  a  magnificent  ball- 
room, with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lamps, 
for  the  very  poorest  would  provide  a  lamp  in 
their  attic  windows  in  honor  of  the  clever  and 
amiable  lady  who  was  well  known  to  be  most 
unworthily  treated  by  her  sottish  husband. 

In  the  neighboring  royal  residence  of  Peter- 
hof  also,  where  the  High  Chancellor  Count 
Bestuscheff  was  staying,  and  holding  daily 
conferences  with  his  imperial  mistress,  great 
animation  reigned.  The  large  marble  saloon 
was  receiving  the  finishing  touches  to  its 
adornments  for  the  evening's  festivities;  all 
breathed  pleasure  and  gaiety,  for  a  splendid 
ball  was  to  celebrate  the  feast-day  of  Russia's 
future  Empress. 

One  heart  alone  was  filled  with  grief,  and 
many  a  heavy  sigh  was  breathed  by  the  exiled 
Walter  Nicholas  amid  these  splendid  rejoic- 
ings. The  all-powerful  Count  Bestuscheff, 
whose  life  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
save  in  the  buran,  had  brought  him  with  him 
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to  St.  Petersburg,  retaining  him  in  his  service 
as  his  confidential  attendant.  Nobly  had  the 
Count  redeemed  his  promise.  A  pretty  dwell- 
ing in  Peterhof,  and  many  other  benefits,  tes- 
tified to  his  gratitude,  and  never  had  young 
Walter  been  so  well  off  in  his  father's  house 
as  he  was  now  in  the  Russian  court;  but 
nothing  could  compensate  his  loving  heart 
for  the  loss  of  his  home  and  bride.  Tears 
rolled  down  his  cheek  as  he  thought  of  his 
dear  ones  so  far  away. 

Count  Bestuscheff  had  explained  to  him 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg which  prevented  his  obtaining  his  free- 
dom. The  Empress  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  having  discovered 
a  conspiracy,  headed  by  the  Marquis  Botta, 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  against 
her  life,  had  conceived  a  most  violent  hatred 
against  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  the 
Great — whom  she  contemptuously  styled  Fe- 
odor  Feodorowitsch — and  against  his  whole 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  Peter  von  Holstein  Gottorp,  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  Prussians,  and  venerated 
Frederick  as  his  master  and  model. 

About  two  years  before  the  date  of  our 
story,  Elizabeth  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
from  which  she  recovered  partially,  but  her 
health  was  shattered,  and  a  fatal  recurrence  of 
the  attack  might  occur  at  any  moment.  This, 
as  all  in  the  court  knew  well,  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  Russian  arms 
in  Prussia,  which  so  incensed  the  Czarina. 
Her  generals  knew  that  from  one  day  to  an- 
other they  might  hear  of  her  death,  and  her 
successor  would  at  once  sign  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  his  friend  and  idol,  and  recall  his  soldiers. 

On  account  of  this  animosity  which  the 
Czarina  nourished  towards  the  Prussians, 
Count  Bestuscheff  dared  not  introduce  Nich- 
olas Walter,  as  a  Prussian,  to  the  court.  The 
discovery  of  his  nationality  would  infallibly 
cause  the  Chancellor's  disgrace;  still  the 
latter,  whose  gratitude  and  affection  for  the 
young  German  daily  increased,  as  he  com- 
pared his  frank  and  loyal  integrity  with  the 
treacherous,  yet  servile,  obsequiousness  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  at  the 
Russian  court,  would  not  allow  him  to  leave 


him  in  his  present  position.  He  calculated  on 
a  speedy  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
therefore  Walter  had  received  strict  orders  to 
conceal  his  nationality  from  all  in  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  he  dared  not  even  write  home,  nor 
acquaint  his  parents  with  his  good  fortune, 
lest  his  origin  should  thereby  be  discovered. 

For  two  years  Nicholas  Walter  had  received 
no  news  of  his  family,  and,  although  he  spoke 
the  Russian  tongue  perfectly,  in  heart  he  re- 
mained a  true  German.  He  stood  now  in  the 
gorgeous  saloon  of  Peterhof,  thinking  of  his 
young  bride  and  his  aged  parents,  and  gladly 
would  he  .have  flown  through  the  gilded 
windows,  after  the  passing  bird,  to  his  distant 
home.  .At  that  moment  his  patron,  Count 
Bestuscheff,  entered  the  room  and  saw  Nich- 
olas's sorrowful  countenance  with  visible  sym- 
pathy. "Patience,  my  son!"  he  said,  putting 
his  hand  kindly  on  the  young  man's  shoulder; 
"this  very  day  I  shall  venture  on  the  great 
step  I  have  long  meditated  in  your  interests. 
As  I  have  so  often  repeated  to  you,  Nicholas, 
were  I  to  speak  of  you  to  the  Czarina,  she 
would  at  once  send  you  to  Siberia,  and  per- 
haps myself  also,  for  daring  to  intercede  for 
a  Prussian,  as  she  is  constantly  in  dread  of 
Frederick  II's  agents.  But,  concealing  your 
nationality,  I  shall  get  you  into  the  Em- 
press's immediate  service,  in  order  that  you 
may  win  her  good  graces,  and  when  she  rec- 
ognizes your  worth,  you  may  venture  on 
falling  at  her  feet  and  asking  for  your  liberty. 
Until  then,  I  reckon  on  your  silence  and  dis- 
cretion. Follow  me  now." 

Next  day  the  master  of  the  royal  household, 
Count  Skurin,  enrolled  Nicholas  Walter,  at 
Count  Bestuscheff 's  request,  in  the  Imperial 
Bodyguard,  and  appointed  him  to  the  interior 
service  of  the  palace  in  the  sumptuous  ante- 
rooms of  the  mighty  Czarina.  What  a  singu- 
lar destiny  for  the  young  peasant  of  the  Oder! 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


MANY  precious  memorials  of  Columbus  are 
preserved  in  Madrid;  among  them  are  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  him,  and  the  original  chart 
he  carried  with  him  to  the  New  World,  with 
marks  upon  it  made  by  his  own  hand,  indi- 
cating new  discoveries. 
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To  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor. 


BY    THE    REV.  MATTHEW    RUSSELL,  S.  J. 

ipjUEEN  of  Perpetual  Succor, 
**c  And  Mother  more  than  Queen 
For  thy  pure  Heart  a  mother's 

To  me  has  always  been. 
Thy  love  has  smiled  upon  me 

Ere  I  thy  name  could  know, 
Before  my  first  Hail  Mary, 

Alas  !  so  long  ago. 

Yet  why  alas  ? — I  thank  thee 

And  bless  my  gracious  God 
That  I  thus  far  in  safety 

Along  life's  pathway  plod. 
The  perils  of  the  journey 

I  almost  cease  to  fear, 
Queen  of  Perpetual  Succor  ! 

Since  thou  art  always  near. 

Be  near  me  when  the  tempter 

Steals  nigh  with  poisoned  breath- 
Near  'mid  the  toils  of  daytime, 

Near  in  the  night  of  death. 
I've  seen  thy  children  dying, 

So  calm,  so  bright,  so  brave ! 
In  that  dread  hour  be  near  me, 

To  succor  and  to  save. 

When  life  and  death  are  over, 

And  when  the  cleansing  flame 
Has  wrought  its  work  of  mercy, 

May  Jesus  name  my  name, 
And  bid  my  angel  bear  me 

In  triumph  to  His  Heart ! 
Queen  of  Perpetual  Succor, 

Till  then,  ah  !  plead  my  part. 


Luigi. 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  FLOODS  OF  '78. 
BY  E.  L.  D. 

HE  valley  had  lain  long  under  the 
rain,  and  the  mountain  stream  had 
changed  its  rippling  song  into  a 
hoarse  shout  of  menace ;  but  at  last  the  clouds 
withheld  their  floods,  and  the  people  hoped 
for  fair  weather.  The  brown  hill- sides  trickled 
a  thousand  rivulets,  and  the  black  rocks 
dripped  with  moisture ;  the  trees  were  laden 
with  raindrops,  which  only  waited  the  shining 
of  the  sun  to  become  prisms  and  to  drape  the 
crests  with  rainbows.  The  children  peeped 
out  at  the  doors,  and  the  housewives  breathed 
freely;  for  more  rain  meant  ruin  to  the  scanty 
crops,  and  a  worse  winter  than  usual  to  be 
struggled  through  ;  and  when  one  has  chest- 
nut-bread for  a  rarity,  and  wheat-bread  almost 
never,  it  is  hard  to  see  the  grain  rot,  and  to 
know  that  even  polenta  will  be  scarce.  Then, 
too,  the  vintage  was  destroyed.  The  grapes 
hung  lush  on  the  vines,  and  the  vineyards 
looked  as  if  the  valley  were  a  great  wine- 
press, that  had  closed  in  on  them  with  a  grip, 
once,  and  then  had  let  them  free  to  die, — too 
crushed  for  food,  and  spoiled  for  wine. 

Midway  down  the  mountain  slope,  the 
stream  had  been  artificially  deflected,  by  dyk- 
ing, to  turn  the  mill  wheel,  and  above  this  mill- 
race  dwelt  Luigi.  He  was  young  and  strong,, 
and  rich,  as  the  peasants  count  wealth ;  for 
he  owned  his  farm,  and  two  cows  and  a  goat 
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were  in  his  little  stable,  and  he  had  sheep 
enough  for  the  shearing  to  furnish  him  with 
socks  and  blouses  when  the  Mistral  blew  its 
snow  and  hail  down  the  valley.  His  vineyard 
was  small,  but  the  grapes  were  good.  Who 
could  wear  such  a  Sunday  suit  as  Luigi,  or 
who  looked  so  brave,  so  daring,  and  withal  so 
gentle,  on  the  market-days  andfestas?  His 
great  black  eyes  had  always  a  kind  glance 
for  the  children  and  the  aged  ;  and  the  cows 
and  the  goat  expected  his  petting  as  confi- 
dently as  if  they  had  been  human  beings ; 
and  Luigi  never  disappointed  them.  Even  his 
chickens  knew  his  heart,  and  the  old  Madre 
Agatha  used  to  declare  that  no  matter  when 
the  hens  laid,  they  would  wait  until  Luigi 
came,  to  cackle;  then  they  would  "wake  the 
stars  with  their  noise,  so  he  would  think  the 
eggs  were  new  on  the  moment." 

Like  almost  all  mountaineers,  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  his  home,  and  each  point 
about  him  grew  into  a  personality,  so  that 
many  a  time  during  the  day  he  would  stand 
at  rest  in  his  little  field,  and,  baring  his  head 
to  the  blazing  sun,  would  look  with  dreamy, 
loving  eyes  at  the  shadows  of  the  clouds 
chasing  each  other  over  rock  and  vale, — at 
the  mountains  themselves,  with  their  crown 
of  light  and  their  lesson  of  eternal  repose;  or 
he  would  watch  the  storms  gather,  and  listen, 
half  frightened,  half  exultant,  to  the  thunder 
that  tossed  its  peals  from  crag  to  crag,  and 
tore  the  darkness  into  tatters  of  fire.  In  win- 
ter, his  window  was  his  book,  his  theatre,  his 
friend,  his  companion  ;  for  the  snow  and  hail 
never  grew  old,  and  by  his  constant  watch 
he  learned  to  know  the  phases  of  the  tem- 
pests, and  could  tell  of  their  coming,  their 
strength,  and  duration. 

During  the  long  rains,*  Luigi  had  watched 
the  stream  with  ever- increasing  anxiety,  and 
to  his  ear  the  signals  of  danger  grew  more 
and  more  clear  and  ominous.  As  he  went  to 
the  weekly  market,  he  trudged  through  the 
village  in  the  valley's  heart,  and  warned  the 
people  of  the  growing  torrent;  but  they  were 
of  the  race  that  has  built  and  rebuilt  at  the 

*  The  autumn  of  '78  was  famous  for  its  floods  in 
Northern  Italy. 


furnace-door  of  Vesuvius  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  and  who  believe  that  To-day  is  the 
slave  of  To-morrow.  White  teeth  flashed  at 
him,  bright  eyes  laughed  at  him,  roses  pelted 
him,  but  everyone  cried :  "  Go  to,  Luigi !  Thou 
art  as  dismal  as  the  Wednesday- of- Ashes ; 
thou  art  as  solemn  as  the  Misericordie.  Why 
should  the  stream  drown  us?  It  never  has!" 
And  so  he  went  away,  heavy-hearted,  but 
laughing,  too;  for  the  children  called  to  him, 
and  flung  him  kisses,  and  the  very  dogs 
barked  merrily  at  his  heels ;  but  as  he  went 
he  said :  "  I  will  watch." 

Coming  back  to  his  home,  he  set  himself  to 
watch  in  truth,  and  by  night  as  well  as  by  day 
he  visited  the  point  of  weakness  in  the  river's 
embankment.  Three  days  he  had  gone  there, 
three  times  three,  and  this  last  evening,  when 
the  clouds  waited,  he  found  the  water  lipping 
angrily  along  the  edges,  and  running  before 
the  mountain  wind  in  ripples  that  broke  in 
foam  on  the  bank.  Long  and  anxiously  he 
eyed  the  clouds.  The  light  began  to  pierce 
through,  and  far  along  the  peaks  played  a  ray 
of  promise ;  the  wind  was  clear,  and  strong 
enough  to  unravel  the  gray  masses  and  send 
them  streaming  away,  like  flying  yarn-ends 
broken  in  the  spinning;  the  moon  set  up  her 
golden  horns  against  the  growing  blue,  and 
Luigi  knew  the  storm  was  past.  He  care- 
fully examined  the  bank ;  it  seemed  firm.  So, 
lighter-hearted,  he  slept,  and  the  glad  sun 
roused  him  to  a  new  day.  As  he  moved  about 
his  house,  singing,  whistling,  calling  to  his 
pets,  suddenly  he  thought :  "  Caution  is  better 
than  courage  in  fighting  the  unknown";  and 
the  unknown  being  represented  just  then  by 
the  river  bank,  he  ran  down  to  look. 

What  was  the  silver  snake  that  went  slip- 
ping slowly,  slowly,  down  the  steep  ?  His 
black  curls  stirred,  and  his  face  grew  thin 
and  old,  and  then  he  fled  madly  back  to  his 
cottage.  He  snatched  up  t^e  trumpet  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  sound  the  charge  in 
the  merry  soldier  year  of  his  service,  arid 
rushed  like  a  wild  thing  down  the  valley, 
winding  his  bugle  as  he  went,  and  setting  the 
echoes  frantic  with  the  music.  Then  he  raised 
his  voice  :  "To  the  hills  !  fly  to  the  hills:  the 
flood  is  coming !  To  the  hills  ! "  Then  on 
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faster  than  before.  How  long  could  he  keep 
ahead  of  the  torrent  that  was  creeping  and 
gathering  there  behind  ? 

As  he  neared  the  village,  the  people  ran  to 
the  doors,  and  looked  wonderingly  at  the 
flying  figure,  with  its  floating  hair  and  wild 
eyes.  "  Luigi  mio!"  they  cried,  "what  is  it?" 
But  when  he  stood  among  them,  breathless, 
trembling  with  the  speed  of  his  race,  and 
gasped  out  his  warning,  they  laughed  care- 
lessly and  shrugged  their  shoulders,  repeat- 
ing the  burden  of  their  song:  "Why  should 
the  river  drown  us?  It  never  has!  The  poor 
boy  is  tarantula  bitten!" 

So  he  went  on  with  his  bugle  and  his  cry 
of  warning,  but  the  great  tears  were  rolling 
over  his  cheeks  now,  and  his  voice  was  husky. 
The  village  refused  to  be  saved.  But  there 
were  the  scattered  farm-houses  below,  and  even 
one  life  is  dear  to  its  owner  and  its  savior. 
Alas!  even  as  he  ran  down  the  little  street  two 
gens-d'armes  wheeled  out  from  the  Mayor's 
office  and  seized  him.  He  cried  out  like  a 
tortured  thing,  explaining  how  life  and  death 
hung  on  his  movements;  but  the  soldiers  re- 
peated, stupidly  and  mechanically:  "Si, si, si! 
but  the  Signer  Commandante  has  ordered 
you  brought  before  him."  And  they  dragged 
him  in. 

The  Mayor  sat  in  his  chair  of  office.  He 
was  a  dull  man,  of  few  ideas  and  fierce  temper, 
and  in  his  youth  he  had  seen  a  revolution. 

"  Prisoner,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

Luigi  told  him,  his  words  strong  with  truth, 
tremulous  with  pity,  and  hot  with  anxiety. 
But  the  Mayor  nodded  slyly,  and  said: 

"  Aha !  so  that  is  what  they  call  it  now ! 
No,  no,  my  little  man:  you  cannot  deceive 
me!  You  have  rushed  into  the  town  blowing 
a  trumpet.  You  have  tried  to  rouse  the  peo- 
ple. You  lie  to  me,  but  to  them  you  have  told 
the  truth.  It  is  sedition  ! " 

And  he  glared  at  Luigi,  who,  wringing  his 
hands,  tried  to  move  him  to  an  idea  of  the 
danger.  But  he  only  nodded  and  laughed, 
with  his  finger  laid  upon  his  nose,  and  his 
eyes  shooting  sparks,  until  Luigi  cried  out : 

"Thou  wicked  old  man!  wouldst  thou  mur- 
der the  innocents  like  Herod  the  accursed?" 

Then  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  ordered  the 


soldiers  to  lock  the  "seditious"  in  the  jail  till 
the  next  day,  when  they  would  try  him.  Tht 
next  day  ! 

The  soldiers  obeyed  orders,  but  they  spoke 
kindly,  and  clapped  him  on  the  back  with 
words  of  cheer,  for  one  had  been  a  smuggler 
in  the  Riviera  Genoese,  and  the  other  a  sol- 
dier always,  and  sedition  was  a  light  word  to 
them.  "  Cheer  up,  boy!  The  old  cock's  comb 
rises  high  and  red  now,  but  to-morrow  he  will 
be  so  pleased  to  have  somebody  to  try  and 
to  scold  that  you  will  fare  well."  And  they 
swung  the  iron  door  to,  shot  the  bolts,  and 
tramped  down. 

Luigi  sat  at  the  window,  crushed,  ex- 
hausted. He  folded  his  arms  on  the  sill,  and, 
pressing  his  face  to  the  iron  bars,  looked  and 
listened.  The  sun  shone  bright,  the  birds  sang 
softly,  and  the  little  winds  played  gently  over 
his  hot  forehead.  He  was  spent  with  fatigue 
and  grief,  but  above  all  with  the  sense  of  his 
helplessness. 

What  was  that?  Far  up  the  valley  came 
a  sound  as  of  the  Mistral,  and  before  it  ran 
a  wail  of  voices,  which  died  sharply,  suddenly, 
only  to  renew  itself  as  the  distance  lessened. 
The  people  stood  in  the  streets,  gaping, panic- 
struck.  Down  through  the  gorge  came  plung- 
ing a  wall  of  water  twenty  feet  high.  Its 
crest  was  of  uprooted  trees  and  whirling 
house-tops,  and  in  its  wake  were  cattle  and 
human  beings.  The  wave  plunged  and  reared 
with  a  snake-like  movement,  and  the  hissing 
spray  leaped  high  in  the  sun.  Then  the  shin- 
ing death  was  on  them,  and  the  little  village 
was  blotted  out.  Some  few  had  fled  instead 
of  gazing,  and  they  spent  the  night  shivering 
and  wailing  on  the  mountain.  But  down  there 
in  the  town  there  was  silence  and  darkness. 

When  the  day  dawned  the  flood  was  down, 
and  the  houses — such  as  had  stood — were 
seen  above  the  mud  and  wreckage.  But  the 
people  who  had  ridden  to  death  on  the  wild 
wave's  crest  were  scattered  far  and  wide. 
Some  few  lay  half- in,  half-out  the  gaping  doors, 
but  their  faces  were  blackened  and  their  eyes 
looked  blindly  up. 

Slowly  the  living  groped  among  the  dead, 
folding  the  quiet  hands,  closing  the  staring 
eyes,  covering  the  bruised  and  naked  bodies 
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— for  the  flood  had  torn  their  clothing  to 
ribbons, — and  such  as  found  their  homes 
standing,  tried  to  sweep  out  the  water  and 
house  the  women  and  children.  And  as  they 
worked,  in  their  hearts  rang  the  echo  of  a 
strong  young  voice:  "To  the  hills!  fly  to 
the  hills:  the  floftd  is  coming!  To  the  hills!" 
And  they  started  for  the  village  jail — hoping 
what?  Across  the  door  lay  a  soldier  grasping 
a  key,  his  face  turned  inward,  not  toward 
safety.  "Ah ! "  they  said,  "  the  brave  one !  He 
was  trying  to  save  our  Luigi."  From  his  hand 
they  reverently  took  the  key,  and  filed  up  the 
stair-way.  At  the  door  they  paused,  and, 
uncovering  their  heads,  they  turned  the  key 
in  the  wards  and  opened  the  door.  The  water 
was  still  washing  about  the  floor.  It  ran  in 
and  out  the  mouth  and  bell  of  the  trumpet. 
Seated  at  the  window  was  Luigi,  his  arms 
wrapped  around  the  bars,  his  face  calm  and 
sweet.  Death  had  claimed  the  prisoner,  but 
his  spirit  had  "fled  to  the  hills." 


A  Heroine  of  Charity. 


BY   KATHLEEN   O  MEARA. 


(CONCLUSION  ) 

FIVE  and  twenty  years  had  Louise  and 
her  companions  now  been  working  to- 
gether. They  had  come  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  great  forces  struggling  against  evil, 
— as  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  age,  raised 
up  by  Providence  for  its  relief.  Their  energies 
had  reached  out  to  every  department  of  hu- 
man misery  and  pain  and  weakness;  they 
were  serving  convicts  in  the  hulks  and  in  the 
prisons ;  they  were  tending  sufferers  in  the 
hospitals,  in  the  slums,  in  the  mad-houses ; 
they  were  to  be  found  on  battle-fields;  they 
were  as  ubiquitous  as  charity  itself;  and  their 
Confraternity  had  developed  to  this  point 
without  having  received  a  Bull  from  the  Holy 
See  recognizing  them  as  a  regular  community, 
and  approving  their  Rule,  and  appointing 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Mile.  Legras 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  obtained  the  blessing  of 
the  Pope,  by  stealing  a  march  on  St.  Vincent ; 
but  no  more  distinct  official  approbation  had 


followed.  St.  Vincent  still  hesitated  about 
naming  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission  perpetual 
directors  of  the  community,  though  he  tacitly 
conceded  the  point.  Louise,  at  last,  deter- 
mined again  to  take  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands,  and  enlisted  the  influence  of  the  Queen 
for  the  furtherance  of  her  aim.  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria wrote  to  the  Holy  See,  imploring  its 
solemn  protection  on  this  society  of  "  village 
girls,  who  style  themselves  servants  of  the 
poor,  and  who  are  trained  to  this  office  by  a 
virtuous  widow." 

St.  Vincent,  finding  that  the  virtuous  widow 
had  again  circumvented  him,  surrendered  at 
last,  fully  and  with  a  good  grace.  He  drew 
up  a  petition  to  the  Holy  See,  asking  for  its 
sanction  on  the  Society  and  its  Rule,  and  for 
the  nomination  of  the  superiors  of  the  Mission 
as  superiors  of  the  Filles  de  Charite.  He 
entrusted  this  document  to  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
who  forwarded  it  to  Rome.  In  due  course 
he  received  an  answer.  It  came  on  a  gloomy 
winter's  morning,  the  i6th  of  January,  1655  ; 
but  never  in  brightest  midsummer  did  the 
sun  so  illuminate  the  earth  for  Mile.  Legras 
and  her  Sisters  as  on  that  day  when  J5t.  Vin- 
cent walked  in  with  the  letter  from  Rome,  and 
told  them  of  its  contents.  Only  a  few  were 
present,  so  it  was  decided  that  he  should  come 
the  next  day  and  read  it  to  the  assembled 
community.  You  may  be  sure  that  no  one  was 
absent.  They  were  all  too  eager  to  hear  the 
good  news — to  hear  what  his  Holiness  the 
Pope  said  to  them.  What  he  said  was  almost 
too  grand  to  be  true  of  such  as  they.  These 
Marthas,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
been  coming  and  going  through  the  desolate 
places,  associating  with  sinners,  yet  untouched 
by  scandal,  busy  with  much  serving,  and 
careful  about  many  things  for  those  whom 
none  had  cared  for,  were  now  admitted  within 
the  sacred  circle  of  the  Marys  who  had  chosen 
the  better  part,  and  knelt  at  their  Lord's  feet 
in  the  silent  life.  The  white  cornettes  that 
in  the  broad  light  of  day  went  boldly  forth, 
penetrating  to  every  den  where  vice  and 
suffering  and  foulest  peril  to  soul  and  body 
congregated, — the  white  cornettes  were  pro- 
moted to  a  place  amongst  the  veils !  They 
were  to  sail  in  their  own  special  bark,  piloted 
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by  their  own  captain,  along  with  the  grand 
and  goodly  ships  that  sail  in  the  track  of  the 
divine  Fisherman,  and  cast  their  nets  out  into 
the  deep  at  His  bidding. 

No  wonder  M.  Vincent's  voice' shook,  and 
that  his  eyes  grew  dim,  as  he  read  out  the 
letter  of  the  Holy  See,  and  beheld  the  tears 
of  joy  that  were  flowing  around  him.  The 
Sister  Servant,  whom  the  Queen  praised  and 
whose  generation  rose  up  and  called  blessed, 
her  daughters, the  simple  village  maids  whom 
she  had  taught  to  read  and  write  and  serve, 
could  hardly  believe  that  so  great  an  honor 
had  indeed  been  conferred  upon  "their  hum- 
ble little  Confraternity."  Louise  was  now  an 
old  woman,  stricken  with  infirmities,  wasted 
and  weak,  and  suffering  from  so  many  ills 
that  St.  Vincent  had  declared  ten  years  be- 
fore, "  her  life  is  sustained  by  a  miracle;  and  I 
know  not  how  she  lives,  except  by  the  force 
of  divine  grace."  She  had  long  been  anxious 
to  lay  aside  the  burden  of  governing  the 
community,  and  her  hope  was  that  a  new 
Sceur  Servante  would  be  appointed  as  soon 
as  the  Holy  See  nominated  the  Fathers  of 
the  Mission  to  direct  it. 

The  first  article  of  the  statutes  ruled  that 
"the  Sisters  would  elect  from  amongst  them- 
selves one  to  be  superior  for  three  years ;  that 
this  same  one  might  be  re-elected  for  another 
three  years,  but  not  for  a  longer  term."  Lou- 
ise drew  a  breath  of  relief  as  she  heard  this 

• 

clause;  but  Saint  Vincent  added,  after  a 
moment's  silence:  "This,  bien-entendu,  will 
only  come  into  force  after  the  death  of  Mad- 
emoiselle." Louise  fell  upon  her  knees  and 
implored  him  not  to  set  aside  the  rule,  but 
to  let  her  resign  into  worthier  hands  the  trust 
she  was  no  longer  fit  to  hold.  A  murmur  of 
counter-supplication  rose  from  all  present; 
and  St.  Vincent,  smiling  compassionately  at 
Louise,  who  was  bathed  in  tears,  raised  her 
from  the  ground.  "No,  no,"  he  said:  "you 
must  not  leave  them  yet.  It  is  God's  way  to 
preserve  by  extraordinary  means  those  who 
are  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  designs ; 
and,  if  you  consider,  Mademoiselle,  for  more 
than  ten  years  you  have  ceased  to  live,  at  least 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  living." 

Vanquished  by  obedience  and  by  the  joy- 


ful acclamations  of  her  Sisters,  Louise  bowed 
her  head  and  remained  silent,  while  St.  Vin- 
cent continued  to  read  the  statutes.  They 
ruled  that  the  members  were  henceforth  to 
bear  the  name  of  "  Sisters  of  Charity,  Servants 
of  the  Poor."  "What  a  beautiful  title,  and 
what  a  beautiful  office ! "  exclaimed  St.  Vin- 
cent; "it  is  as  if  you  were  called  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ!"  He  reminded  them  that  what 
for  five  and  twenty  years  they  had  been  doing 
of  their  own  free  will,  they  were  now  to  do 
with  all  the  more  zeal,  because  it  was  enjoined 
them  by  a  Rule  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  See; 
and  after  a  fervent  exhortation  to  them  to 
love  the  poor  and  to  remain  always  them- 
selves poor  and  humble  and  obscure  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  he  asked  their  pardon  for 
all  the  faults  he  had  committed  in  their  ser- 
vice. "  I  will  not  pronounce  any  blessing  to- 
day," he  said,  "  because  all  these  faults  make 
me  unworthy  to  do  so ;  I  will  ask  Our  Lord 
Himself  to  bless  you."  He  knelt  down  and 
kissed  the  ground  in  sign  of  humiliation. 
Whereupon  Louise  and  her  Sisters,  moved 
to  tears  by  the  sight  of  his  humility,  knelt  too, 
and  entreated  him  to  bless  them  according  to 
his  fatherly  custom.  After  a  while  he  con- 
sented, and  lifting  up  his  hands  he  pronounced 
in  Latin,  with  extraordinary  fervor,  the  solemn 
formula  of  benediction :  "  May  the  blessing  of 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
descend  and  rest  on  you  forever!  Amen." 

After  this  touching  and  memorable  con- 
ference, a  deed  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
Louise  de  Marillac  (Mile.  Legras)  and  thirty 
of  the  Sisters  "who  had  learned  to  write," 
and  finally  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  sealed  it 
with  the  seal  of  the  Mission,  a  figure  of  Christ 
with  His  arms  outstretched. 

The  old  Saint,  now  in  his  eightieth  year, 
continued  to  gather  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
around  him  as  usual  for  the  weekly  confer- 
ence, and  discoursed  to  them  in  accents  of 
melting  eloquence  of  the  love  of  God  and  the 
sweetness  and  glory  of  their  vocation,  and  the 
blessedness  of  serving  the  poor.  He  would 
turn  now  and  then  to  Mile.  Legras  his  dear, 
furrowed  face  that  wore  the  candid  smile  of 
a  little  child,  and  humbly  ask  if  "  Mademoi- 
selle was  of  this  opinion,"  inviting  her  obser- 
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vations,  and  often  putting  her  humility  to  a 
severe  ordeal.  It  was  not  surprising  that 
under  such  a  master  Louise  learned  to  speak 
of  the  things  of  God  with  an  eloquence  that 
moved  hearts.  People  said  that  "  she  spoke 
like  M.  Vincent,"  with  the  same  force  of 
conviction,  and  simplicity,  and  unction.  Her 
exhortations  to  the  community  breathed  the 
spirit  of  St.  Vincent  in  every  word  ;  there  was 
the  same  plain,  wholesome  wisdom,  the  same 
utter  disinterestedness,  the  same  horror  of 
worldliness,  the  same  tender  compassion  for 
the  poor.  She  continually  reminded  the  Sis- 
ters that  they  were  not  to  fancy  themselves 
nuns  any  more  now  than  before  the  Holy  See 
sanctioned  their  "little  Confraternity";  they 
were  sisters  and  servants  of  the  poor,  and 
never  could  be  anything  else.  Amongst  the 
many  things  she  recommends  to  them,  none 
recur  more  frequently  than  cheerfulness.  She 
who  in  her  youth  and  strength  had  been  sub- 
ject to  "a  certain  sensitive  melancholy,"  that 
St.  Vincent  had  always  fought  against,  was 
now  in  her  suffering  old  age  the  gayest  of  the 
gay.  She  was  the  life  of  the  community  at 
recreation,  holding  her  sides  with  laughter 
when  some  Sister  told  a  funny  story  or  made  a 
comical  repartee, and  "  laughing  till  she  cried" 
wrjile  a  raw  young  country  girl  went  blunder- 
ing with  her  through  a  spelling  lesson.  "  Let 
us  be  merry !  let  us  serve  God  with  a  gay 
heart ! "  was  the  constant  cry  of  her  whose 
body  was  a  pain  from  head  to  foot,  and  whose 
days  were  spent  amidst  every  species  of 
misery. 

The  spirit  of  poverty  and  simplicity  presided 
over  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  with 
Mile.  Legras,  and  she  would  have  the  whole 
library  of  a  Sister  of  Charity  consist  in  "  The 
Imitation  of  Christ"  and  a  couple  of  prayer- 
books.  The  Rule  demanded  no  dower  with 
the  Sisters,  and  we  have  seen  how  uncertain 
were  the  resources  of  the  community ;  yet 
Mile.  Legras  by  her  admirable  government 
had  brought  it  to  its  present  expansion  free 
from  debt,  and  independent.  "You  could 
hardly  believe,"  writes  St.  Vincent,  not  long 
before  her  death,  "to  what  an  extent  God 
blesses  these  excellent  women  wherever  they 
go." 


But  the  time  was  at  hand  when  she  who 
had  planted  this  great  tree  was  to  be  called 
to  her  rest.  Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
great  event  of  the  Bull  from  Rome.  The 
miracle  to  which  for  five  years  St.  Vincent 
ascribed  her  prolonged  life  was  more  won- 
derful than  ever;  her  body  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  shadow,  and,  despite  the  supernatural 
strength  that  upheld  it,  it  fell  at  times  from 
sheer  exhaustion  and  inability  to  hold  on  its 
way.  She  was  wasted  with  low  fever,  and 
by  the  barbarous  remedy  of  bleeding  which 
was  continually  applied  to  relieve  it.  Louise 
bore  all  these  sufferings  with  the  sweet  gaiety 
of  a  child ;  the  only  thing  that  troubled  her 
peace  was  the  fear  that  she  should  die  with- 
out having  St.  Vincent  present  to  help  her. 
Every  suffering,  every  sacrifice  seemed  light 
compared  to  this  one. 

St.  Vincent,  now  eighty-five  years  old,  had 
grown  very  feeble,  and  though  he  continued 
to  observe  the  Rule  of  the  community,  rising 
at  four,  and  fasting  rigorously,  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  come  down  to  the  parlor  for 
the  weekly  conferences.  He  walked  with  dif- 
ficulty, leaning  heavily  on  a  stick ;  and  though 
his  words  were  as  impressive  and  glowing  as 
ever,  his  voice  was  so  faint  as  to  be  barely 
audible.  He  looked  like  a  lamp  that  was 
burning  out  its  last  drop  of  oil. 

Louise  had  been  watching  with  prophetic 
fear  these  evidences  of  failing  power,  and 
when  *the  moment  came  for  her  to  lie  down 
to  die,  she  knew  her  fate  ;  she  knew  that  she 
would  be  called  upon  to  make  the  sacrifice 
she  had  dreaded  above  all  others.  In  the 
beginning  of  her  illness  she  kept  writing  little  ' 
notes  from  her  sick-bed  to  St.  Vincent,  asking 
for  his  blessing,  and  for  advice  in  her  direc- 
tion of  the  community,  etc.  At  first  he  an- 
swered them,  but  after  a  while,  mindful  more 
of  the  perfection  of  her  soul  than  the  conso- 
lation of  her  heart,  he  ceased  to  write,  and 
only  sent  her  verbal  answers.  Louise  ac- 
cepted the  trial  with  her  wonted  gentleness, 
and  in  one  of  her  last  notes  to  him  she  says : 
"  I  accept  all  for  the  love  of  God  and  in  the 
way  He  ordains.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  Our 
Lord  enables  me  henceforth  to  bear  every- 
thing in  peace." 
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And  yet  many  anxieties  were  weighing 
heavily  on  her  heart.  Her  children  in  Poland 
were  in  grievous  trouble.  War  had  compelled 
them  to  fly  to  Germany,  and  they  were  there 
without  home  or  protection.  She  was  con- 
tinually praying  for  them,  and  offering  up  her 
sufferings  in  their  behalf.  These  sufferings 
were  very  severe,  at  times  terrible  even  to 
witness ;  but  they  never  drew  from  her  a  word 
of  complaint;  nor  would  she  allow  that  she 
deserved  any  pity.  "It  is  just,"  she  would 
say,  "that  pain  should  abound  where  sin  has 
abounded.  God  is  just,  and  He  is  merciful 
even  in  His  justice."  When  her  Sisters  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  at  her  being  deprived  of 
the  consolations  of  Saint  Vincent's  presence, 
she  replied  that  she  was  only  too  thankful  to 
have  this  sacrifice  to  make  to  God,  adding, 
"It  is  the  one  agreeable  thing  I  now  have  to 
offer  Him." 

When  the  end  was  supposed  to  be  at  hand, 
Michel  came  to  her  with  his  wife  and  child, 
and  she  blessed  them  tenderly,  praying  God 
Himself  to  bless  them  and  detach  their  hearts 
from  this  world,  so  that  they  might  live  and 
die  like  true  Christians.  They  knelt  by  her 
bedside,  with  the  community,  while  Extreme 
Unction  was  being  administered.  But  the 
end  was  not  yet  so  near.  After  the  last  rites 
she  rallied,  and  again  made  a  general  confes- 
sion to  the  Abbe  Gobillon,  and  lingered  for 
another  month.  Feeling  that  the  hour  was 
then  come,  she  sent  to  Saint  Vincent  to  ask 
for  a  blessing  and  a  word  of  encouragement 
written  in  his  own  hand ;  but  Saint  Vincent 
would  not  have  any  human  touch  come  to 
mar  the  perfect  purity  of  her  sacrifice.  "  Tell 
her,"  he  said  to  the  Abbe  Gobillon,  "that  she 
is  only  going  a  little  while  before  me.  I  hope 
soon  to  meet  her  in  heaven."  The  Abbe  was 
pained  to  inflict  this  last  disappointment  on 
her,  knowing  how  anxiously  she  was  hoping 
for  the  written  message ;  but  Louise  smiled, 
and  seemed  quite  content  when  he  told  her 
what  St.  Vincent  had  replied. 

The  Sisters  of  the  foundling  hospital  came 
to  get  a  last  blessing,  and  she  gave  it  to  them 
with  great  fervor,  repeating  the  words  that 
she  had  spoken  again  and  again  during  her 
illness  to  her  children.  "  Be  diligent  in  serv- 
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as  you  would  Christ  Himself,  my  children." 

The  Abbe  Gobillon,  thinking  that  the  mo- 
ment was  come  for  applying  the  plenary  in- 
dulgence which  had  been  granted  to  Louise 
years  ago  by  the  Pope,  was  about  to  pro- 
nounce the  formula,  but  she  made  a  sign  to 
him  to  wait,  and  murmured:  "Not  yet!" 
Presently  she  said  :  "  Now  it  is  time."  The 
indulgence  was  applied,  and  after  following 
the  prayers  with  great  devotion,  she  became 
silent,  her  soul  seemingly  absorbed  in  the 
thought  of  God.  From  this  contemplation 
she  passed  softly  into  His  presence,  falling 
asleep  like  a  child.  When  it  became  evident 
that  she  had  breathed  her  last,  the  Abbe  Go- 
billon exclaimed :  "  Her  soul  has  carried  its 
baptismal  innocence  unstained  to  the  presence 
of  God." 

The  grief  of  the  public  that  crowded  to  see 
her  body  proved  what  an  opinion  was  enter- 
tained of  the  holiness  of  the  humble  servant 
of  God.  She  was  interred  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Visitation,  and  the  Abbe  Gobillon  bears 
witness  to  a  miraculous  incident  at  her  tomb, 
which  was  testified  to  by  hundreds  of  trust- 
worthy persons  at  the  time.  There  arose 
from  the  tomb  a  cloud  which  exhaled  a  per- 
fume like  violets  and  iris,  and  so  strong  was 
this  delicious  fragrance  that  those  who  prayed 
on  the  tomb  while  it  lasted  carried  it  away  in 
their  clothes,  the  Sisters  taking  it  thus  to 
those  who  were  sick  in  the  infirmary.  "I 
may  add,"  says  the  Abbe  Gobillon,  "that 
after  having  taken  all  possible  precautions  to 
examine  if  this  was  not  the  effect  of  some 
natural  cause,  I  have  failed  to  discover  any 
to  which  it  can  be  attributed." 

Louise  died  on  the  I5th  of  March  (1660), 
and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  July  that  St 
Vincent  was  able  to  gather  her  sorrowing 
children  round  him,  and  speak  words  of  com- 
fort to  them.  The  meeting  was  solemn  as  a 
last  farewell.  St.  Vincent  was  himself  a  dying 
man,  and  they  felt  this  was  probably  the  last 
time  they  should  see  him  in  their  midst.  He 
was  too  feeble  to  stand  ;  and  when  he  strove 
to  speak,  his  voice  trembled  and  broke  into 
weeping.  With  a  great  effort  he  overcame  his 
emotion,  and  called  up  the  elders 
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Mile.  Legras's  companions  to  say  what  they 
had  "  witnessed  of  the  virtues  of  this  great 
servant  of  God."  One  by  one,  they  stood 
forth,  and,  struggling  with  their  tears,  bore 
witness  to  her  humility,  her  love  of  prayer, 
her  love  of  poverty,  her  love  of  the  poor.  At 
some  more  than  usually  beautiful  example  of 
her  tenderness  for  the  poor,  St.  Vincent  would 
raise  up  his  hands  and  give  praise  to  God. 
When  all  in  turn  had  spoken,  he  said  a  few 
words,  and  blessed  the  community,  and  they 
passed  out  from  his  presence.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  rejoined  in  heaven  her  who 
had  shared  and  solaced  so  many  of  his  labors 

on  earth. 

— •  »  * — 
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PART  II. 
CHAPTER  VII.— (Continued.) 

THE  situation  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves placed  by  auld  Nicol's  will  made 
James  Sinclair  and  his  wife  very  thoughtful, 
and  but  few  words  passed  between  them  on 
their  way  home  that  night.  They  found  it 
difficult  to  overcome  the  surprise  of  the  affair, 
the  weight  of  responsibility  so  suddenly  fallen 
upon  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncomforta- 
ble sensation  of  being  so  largely  benefited,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Donald  Nicol  and  liis  chil- 
dren, by  what  must  seem  to  everyone  the  freak 
of  an  old  man.  What  ill-founded  suspicions 
and  whispered  calumnies  against  themselves 
might  and  would  undoubtedly  arise  therefrom 
gave  them  small  concern, — although,  as  was 
but  natural,  such  thou  jhts  did  present  them- 
selves ;  their  generous  and  kindly  hearts 
dwelt  more  on  Donald's  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment than  on  their  own  gain,  and  they  were 
already  mentally  contriving  plans  by  which 
the  income,  at  least,  of  the  large  fortune  so 
unexpectedly  fallen  to  them  could  be  divided 
with  him ;  for,  according  to  the  dates  on  which 
each  mortgage  had  been  cancelled  and  the 
absolute  conditions  of  the  will,  there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  its  being  theirs. 

The  children  went  very  quietly  away  to 
bed  that  night.     The  glimpse  they  had  just 


had  of  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death  had 
left  an  awsome  and  indefinable  impression 
upon  them ;  they  could  not  understand  the 
mystery  that  had  passed  before  their  eyes ; 
none  of  them  could  fully  comprehend  more 
than  the  sad  fact  told  them  by  everyone  that 
"Nunky"  was  dead,  and  that  they  would 
never  see  him  again.  Did  dead  mean  only 
that?  They  could  not  tell ;  but  they  thought 
it  was,  oh !  so  dreadful  to  shut  him  up  in  a  box, 
and  put  him  deep,  deep  down  in  the  ground, 
then  throw  cart-loads  of  earth  upon  him. 
They  had  strange  thoughts,  and  asked  each 
other  the  old,  old  question,  which  has  never 
been  quite  answered,  What  is  death?  One 
of  the  odd  conclusions  they  reached,  remem- 
bering him  so  well,  was  that  "  if  he  hadn't 
wanted  to  die  his  own  self,  he  wouldn't." 

The  pattering  feet  and  murmuring  voices 
were  at  last  quiet,  and  Sleep  veiled  from  them 
the  shadow  of  her  twin  sister  Death.  Edna 
had  gone  into  the  oratory,  where  she  knelt, 
and  with  softly  falling  tears  recommended 
the  soul  that  had  gone  forth  to  the  infinite 
mercies  of  Him  who  alone  had  heard  its  last 
whisper  and  seen  its  last  struggle,  and,  it 
may  be,  its  final  triumph  over  the  great  Ad- 
versary. None  living  might  say  how  it  was ; 
but  if  help  could  reach  him,  by  God's  mercy, 
Edna  determined  that  her  poor  prayers  for 
his  eternal  repose  should  not  be  withheld. 
Her  devotions  ended,  and  the  children  sleep- 
ing, she  went  down,  to  sit  as  usual  with  her 
husband.  This  was  always  their  hour  for  con- 
fidential intercourse,  reading,  pleasant  chat, 
or  music,  as  the  case  might  be.  She  found 
him  with  troubled  brow,  his  hands  grasping 
the  arms  of  his  chair,  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
glowing  coals,  an  image  of  abstraction. 

"Ah,  Jamie !  so  I  have  caught  you  at  last 
building  castles  in  the  fire!"  she  said,  pass- 
ing her  hand  over  his  head  as  she  stood  a 
moment  beside  him. 

"Not  building  castles,  darling,  but  consid- 
ering how  I  may  demolish  them,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  ;  I  was  beginning 
to  think  that  the  bairns  would  never  stop 
chattering." 

"  I  thought  it  was  best  perhaps  to  let  them 
have  their  talk  out :  Uncle  Nicol's  death  has 
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opened  such  a  new  outlook  to  them ;  they 
realize  only  the  earthly  side  of  it  yet,  and 
have  a  feeling  that  a  wrong  which  they  can 
not  comprehend  has  been  done  him.  I  have 
not  had  time  to  talk  it  over  with  them  yet. 
But  tell  me  what  castles  you  want  to  demol- 
ish, Jamie?  " 

"Uncle  Nicol's  will,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
me.  I  did  not  want  his  money.  I  have  this 
house  and  a  moderate  income  from  my  busi- 
ness; quite  sufficient  for  us;  and  besides  the 
responsibility,  there's  Donald,  you  see — " 

"Yes:  I  see,  Jamie,  and  agree  with  you; 
but  I  think,  too,  while  riches  are  a  delusion 
and  a  snare  to  some,  they  can  be  turned  to 
good  account.  If  by  God's  permission  you 
have  them,  knowing  that  you  neither  sought 
nor  expected  them,  ask  His  guidance  in  dis- 
posing of  them,  and  possess  your  soul  in 
patience.  In  weal  or  in  woe,  it  is  His  right 
hand  that  guides." 

"That  is  what  I  must  try  to  do;  there's 
nothing  else  that  I  can  do.     I  have  not  your 
strong  faith — I  wish  I  had, — but  I  see  clearly, 
that  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  place  my 
trust  in  God,  and  consider  my  ways." 

"That  will  bring  you  out  all  right,  Jamie, 
whatever  may  happen,"  she  said,  gently.  "  Let 
us  rest  just  here  at  the  turning-point  of  our 
lives;  for  somehow  I  feel  it  to  be-so,  and  God 
and  Our  Blessed  Lady  be  our  help !  Don't 
you  think,  Jamie,  it  would  be  better  to  talk 
no  more  over  this  business  to-night? " 

"  Well — yes — perhaps  so.  I  have  to  take 
those  papers  to  Mr.  Nelson  to-morrow ;  Don- 
ald and  I  are  to  meet  at  his  office,  you  know." 

James  Sinclair  meant  the  papers  he  had  put 
away  so  carefully  in  his  old  desk  that  night 
(June  10,  1867), — the  papers  which  "made 
him  a  free  man"  ;  having  paid  off  his  mort- 
gage to  the  last  cent  to  auld  Nicol,  and  taken 
his  receipts  on  that  evening.  He  had  never 
looked  at  them  since,  knowing  that  they  were 
as  safe  where  they  were  placed  as  in  the  iron 
vault  of  a  bank. 

"A  good  night's  sleep  is  what  we  both  need, 
Jamie ;  we  will  leave  to-morrow,  with  what- 
ever it  may  bring,  in  God's  hands,"  said  Edna. 

"  It  will  bring  us  nothing  more  than  we  al- 
ready know,"  he  answered. 


"  It  may,"  she  said,  quietly. 
He  turned  and  looked  down  into  Edna's 
face,  as  she  stood  with  her  lighted  candle  in 
her  hand ;  but  he  saw  nothing  except  that  it 
was  a  little  paler  and  more  sad  than  usual. 
Her  words  had  struck  him  with  a  sense  of 
prevision  ;  but  if  they  had  a  deeper  meaning 
to  him,  he  saw  that  she  was  unconscious  of 
it.     "  I  believe  my  nerves  are  a  little  overset 
with  all   that   has   happened,"  he   thought, 
watching  her  with  fond  eyes  as  she  left  him. 
A  little  while  alone,  and  another  little  while 
in  the  oratory,  commending  himself  and  his 
cares,  with  simple,  manly  faith,  to  Almighty 
God  and  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Help,  some- 
what restored  to  his  agitated  mind  its  usual 
calm,  and  prepared  him  for  the  rest  he  so  much 
needed.    He  awoke,  next  morning,  refreshed 
by  his  slumbers,  and  enjoyed  his  breakfast 
It  was  a  bright,  crisp  morning;  ice-crystals 
glittered  on  the  vines  that  clambered  over  the 
windows,  beautifying  the  bare  brown  stems, 
as  if  in  reparation  for  the  spoliation  of  their 
summer  garniture  of  leaf  and  flower ;  frost- 
pictures  in  the  most  delicate  traceries  deco- 
rated the  window-panes,  sketched  with  cun- 
ning skill ;  firelight  glowed  within,  and  the 
rosy,  happy  faces  of  the  children  gathered 
around  their  father  and  mother  at  the  table, 
which  was  furnished  with  the  whitest  of  dam- 
ask, the  modest  silver  set  that  auld  Nicol  had 
given  Edna  on  her  wedding  day,  and  which 
she  always  used ;  the  pretty,  flowered  china, 
and   nicely   prepared   breakfast, — altogether 
making  a  rare  and.  beautiful  picture  of  family 
peace  and  comfort,  good  to  look  upon.    The 
minds  of  the  little  folks  were  led  off  from  the 
gloomy  impressions  of  the  last  few  days  by 
their  mother,  who  knew  by  the  simplest  de- 
vices how  to  interest  and  divert  them, — a 
task  in  which  she  was  most  opportunely  aided 
by  a  robin  redbreast,  who  first  whistled  a 
roundelay  on  the  vines  across  the  window, 
then  pecked  against  the  pane,  reminding  the 
well-fed  people  within  that  he  was  cold  and 
hungry,  and  was  waiting  for  crumbs. 

James  Sinclair  kissed  them  good-bye,  and 
stood  a  moment  by  Edna,  watching  them.  "  I 
am  going  up  for  those  papers,"  he  said,  "  and 
will  kiss  you  good-bye  now,  for  it  is  late ;  I 
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heard  the  carriage  come  round  ten  minutes 
ago." 

"You  feel  in  better  heart,  Jamie,  than  on 
yesterday?"  she  said, taking  his  hand  in  both 
of  hers. 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  thought  it  all  out  pretty  much 
last  light,  and  with  God's  help  I  mean  to  do 
what  is  right.  Good-bye."  He  kissed  her, 
ran  up  and  got  the  papers,  and  a  few  minutes 
more  was  on  his  way  to  South-Port.  He  did 
not  examine  the  papers  when  he  took  them 
out  of  the  secret  drawer  of  his  old  desk ;  they 
were  lying  just  where  he  had  placed  them  that 
night — so  well  remembered, — all  tied  together 
with  red  tape,  which  he  would  have  known 
in  Egypt,  or  anywhere  else.  Having  care- 
fully put  the  packet  in  his  wallet,  which  he 
dropped  into  the  inside  breast-pocket  of  his 
overcoat,  he  snapped  the  compartments  of  his 
desk  together,  locked  it  carefully,  and — that 
was  all  until  he  got  to  Mr.  Nelson's  office. 
Donald  had  already  arrived.  The  old  lawyer 
was  courteous,  but  he  never  allowed  his  cour- 
tesy to  infringe  on  professional  duties,  so  after 
shaking  hands  with  his  clients,  and  exchang- 
ing the  usual  salutations,  he  intimated  to  them 
that  he  was  ready  to  begin  the  business  which 
had  brought  them  together. 

Donald  Nicol's  papers  were  examined  first 
with  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  and  found  to 
be  all  right,  in  the  strict  legal  sense,  although 
Mr.  Nelson  had  felt  surprised  while  looking 
them  over  to  see  that  the  payments  had  been 
made  so  irregularly,  and  that  three  or  four 
of  them,  including  the  final  one  which  had 
cleared  off  the  mortgage  entirely,  were  in 
large  sums,  which  he  knew  it  must  have  given 
his  client  trouble  to  raise  ;  but  that  was  none 
of  his  business,  and  he  made  no  remark.  He 
re-folded  and  replaced  the  papers  in  the 
envelope  out  of  which  he  had  taken  them, 
pushed  them  to  one  side,  then  took  up  James 
Sinclair's  package,  untied  the  red  tape,  as  if 
his  life  depended  on  not  getting  it  into  a 
tangle,  and  began  to  unfold  and  scan  the 
contents.  A  puzzled  expression  ruffled  his 
countenance,  and  as  he  went  on  it  gave  place 
to  one  of  astonishment;  he  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles, and  polished  the  glasses  with  a  small 
piece  of  soft  chamois  leather  he  always  carried 


in  his  pocket  for  that  purpose,  re-adjusted 
them  on  his  nose,  wiped  his  forehead,  took  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  began  to  read  what  he 
had  already  gone  over.  At  last  he  looked  at 
James  Sinclair,  who  had  been  watching  him 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  attracted 
by  his  unusual  manner  of  proceeding. 

"  Mr.  Sinclair,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  mistake 
here.  "These  papers  are  your  uncle's.  They 
relate  to  mortgages  on  valuable  property,  but 
have  nothing  to  do  with  yours  whatever.  You 
possibly  brought  them  thinking  they  were 
yours.  The  best  of  us  are  a  little  careless 
betimes." 

"I  cannot  understand  how  I  could  have 
made  such  a  mistake,  sir.  In  the  first  place, 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  uncle's  business 
matters ;  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
them ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have 
turned  over  the  care  of  valuable  papers  like 
these  to  me  without  a  word  on  the  subject, 
or  that  I  should  have  had  them  in  possession 
and  be  in  ignorance  of  the  fact.  The  idea  is 
preposterous,"  said  Jamie,  after  glancing  over 
them;  "however,  I  am  heartily  glad  that  they 
have  come  to  light,  as  otherwise  there  might 
have  been  some  confusion  in  settling  up  my 
uncle's  affairs." 

"Yes,"  assented  Mr.  Nelson;  "but  what 
we  want -specially  now  are  the  papers  which 
will  show  that  your  mortgage  was  cancelled 
at  the  date  named  by  you  yesterday.  They 
are  doubtless  safe  in  your  desk  at  home,  Mr. 
Sinclair." 

"  You  may  be  right,  sir ;  I  hope  you  are. 
And  yet,  unless  my  senses  deceive  me,  this 
is  the  veritable  package  I  brought  home  from 
my  uncle's  the  night  I  made  the  last  payment 
on  my  mortgage,  and  saw  it  cancelled  by  him 
in  his  usual  careful,  deliberate  way.  I  saw 
him  re-fold  every  paper  and  tie  them  together 
with  red  tape." 

"And  then,  Mr.  Sinclair?" 
"  We  talked  some  little  time,  he  assorting 
and  numbering  a  lot  of  his  own  private  doc- 
uments, which  he  was  busy  over  when  I  went 
in.  It  was  getting  late,  and,  afraid  that  I  was 
interrupting  him,  I  took  up  the  parcel  con- 
taining my  papers  and  dropped  it  into  my 
breast-pocket ;  then  we  shook  hands,  and  I 
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hurried  home  with  my  good  news  to  my  wife. 
Before  retiring,  I  put  the  papers  away  in  the 
secret  drawer  of  my  desk,  where  they  have 
been  untouched  until  I  got  them  out  this 
morning." 

"  Did  you  examine  them  at  all  before  lock- 
ing them  up  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer. 

"  No :  I  saw  no  use  in  doing  so.  Had  the 
transaction  been  with  any  other  man  than 
Uncle  Nicol,  my  habitual  caution  would  have 
induced  me  to  do  so.  You  know  he  never 
made  mistakes,"  was  the  answer. 

"  But  there's  a  mistake  somewhere.  I  hope 
it  will  be  nothing  more  serious  than  your 
having  left  the  parcel  of  papers  belonging  to 
you,  and  on  which  so  much  depends,  in  your 
desk  at  home,  and  bringing  one  not  at  present 
needed.  I  think  we  shall  be  obliged  to  defer 
our  business  until  to-morrow,  by  which  time 
you  will  doubtless  have  found  the  missing 
documents,  Mr.  Sinclair,"  said  Mr.  Nelson, 
whose  long  experience  in  difficult  and  com- 
plicated cases  had  not  only  taught  him  by 
what  strange  accidents  important  papers  are 
sometimes  mislaid,  but  also  the  art  of  know- 
ing a  truthful  and  honest  man  when  he  met 
him ;  and  he  felt  at  this  moment  that  if  the 
man  before  him  was  not  one  incapable  of 
guile  or  fraud  or  falsehood,  then  all  the 
signs  which  the  observation  of  a  life-time 
had  led  him  to  believe  infallible  were  worth- 
less, and  himself  as  likely  to  be  duped  as  any- 
body. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


Hymn  to  the  Virgrin. 


AT  morn — at  noon — at  twilight  dim — 
Maria,  thou  hast  heard  my  hymn  ! 
In  joy  and  woe — in  good  and  ill — 
Mother  of  God  be  with  me  still ! 
When  the  hours  flew  brightly  by, 
And  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky, 
My  soul,  lest  it  should  truant  be, 
Thy  grace  did  guide  to  thine  and  thee : 
Now  when  storms  of  Fate  o'ercast 
Darkly  my  Present  and  my  Past, 
Let  my  Future  radiant  shine 
Wi{h  sweet  hopes  of  thee  and  thine. 

— Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


The  Scapular  of  Mount  Carmel. 

A  MONG  all  the  devotions  in  honor  of  the 
/A.  Most  Blessed  Virgin,  after  the  beautiful 
devotion  of  the  Rosary,  the  first  place  must 
be  assigned  to  the  Holy  Scapular.  At  first  it 
was  a  devotion  confined  to  religious  orders 
or  to  some  particular  confraternity;  but  as  it 
became  extended  throughout  the  Church,  it 
produced  so  much  good,  and  brought  with 
it  so  many  blessings  both  temporal  and  spir- 
itual, that  vast  numbers  of  the  faithful  were 
attracted  by  it,  and  thought  it  an  honor  to 
be  affiliated  to  the  Association,  and  induce 
others  to  follow  their  example.  As  we  are 
passing  through  a  month  which  is  specially 
consecrated  to  this  devotion,  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  its  origin  and  progress  will  not  be 
out  of  place,  and  may  serve  to  increase  piety 
and  fervor  in  its  practice. 

We  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
third  book  of  Kings,  that  the  great  prophet 
Elias  lived  in  a  cave  on  a  mountain-top,  and 
there  in  his  retreat  gave  himself  up  to  works 
of  penance.  This  mountain  so  frequently 
and  gloriously  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
is  Mount  Carmel.  It  has  become  celebrated 
especially  because  of  a  vision  there  beheld 
by  the  prophet  Elias,  which  all  sacred  writers 
look  upon  as  a  prophecy  referring  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

One  day  the  prophet  of  God  saw  in  the 
sky  a  cloud  so  light  that  it  resembled,  says 
the  Scripture,  a  man's  foot ;  but  as  it  grew 
little  by  little,  it  covered  the  whole  earth  with 
its  shadow;  "the  heavens  grew  dark  with 
clouds  and  wind,  and  there  fell  a  great  rain." 
This  is  a  most  beautiful  and  touching  image 
of  the  destiny  and  mission  of  Mary,  at  first 
so  humble  and  so  obscure  in  her  solitude,  but 
which,  as  time  passed  on,  grew  to  marvellous 
proportions,  until  she  became  the  Protectress 
of  the  world,  the  Queen  of  earth  and  heaven. 
It  was  fitting  that  devotion  to  Mary  should 
first  take  root  in  those  very  places  of  which 
she  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  long 
before  her  birth.  In  effect,  a  religious  order, 
whose  traditions  are  traced  back  even  to  the 
school  of  Prophets  in  the  Old  Law,  is  estab- 
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lished  upon  this  holy  mountain,  under  the 
name  of  the  Carmelite  Order,  and  has  for  its 
patron  and  protectress  Mary,  under  the  title 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  This  Order 
has  ever  practised  the  most  fervent  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  adopted  the  colors 
of  Mary  in  its  dress,  which  was  in  the  begin- 
ning completely  white.  But  these  good  reli- 
gious were  frequently  exposed  to  the  attacks 
and  persecutions  of  the  Saracens,  who,  re- 
garding the  white  color  as  a  mark  of  nobility 
and  distinction  amongst  themselves,  formally 
forbade  the  religious  ever  to  wear  it;  they 
were  therefore  obliged  to  modify  their  dress, 
and  wear  simply  a  white  cloak  over  a  brown 
habit. 

The  Carmelite  Order  was  for  a  long  time 
exposed  to  the  most  bitter  persecutions,  and 
when,  at  length,  it  seemed  on  the  point  of 
destruction,  God,  who  always  sends  aid  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  His  Church  and  to 
the  needs  of  His  children,  raised  up  in  Carmel 
a  man  distinguished  by  his  piety,  his  learn- 
ing, and  his  virtues — St.  Simon  Stock,  an 
Englishman  by  birth.  Deeply  grieved  at  the 
sight  of  the  evils  with  which  his  community 
was  afflicted,  this  Saint  resolved,  in  the  fervor 
of  his  devotion  to  Mary,  to  address  himself 
unceasingly  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  He 
had  recourse,  therefore,  to  this  amiable  and 
generous  Protectress,  and  it  is  related  that  one 
day  Our  Lady  appeared  to  him  surrounded 
by  heavenly  spirits,  and  presented  the  habit 
called  the  Scapular.  "Take,"  said  she  to  him, 
"this  garment  of  your  Order:  divide  it  among 
your  children,  and  may  each  faithfully  clothe 
himself  therewith.  This  garment  will  be  the 
sign  of  the  eternal  alliance  which  I  contract 
with  them.  Whoever  wears  it  shall  be  con- 
secrated to  me,  and  shall  be  always  under 
my  special  protection." 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Scapular. 
This  garment  of  honor  is,  then,  the  sign  of 
consecration  to  Mary;  for  him  who  wears  it, 
it  is  the  mark  of  his  zeal,  his  devotion,  his  love 
for  the  Mother  of  God ;  and  on  her  part  it  is 
the  pledge  and  assurance  of  her  special  pro- 
tection and  the  most  abundant  blessings. 

As  this  devotion  spread  throughout  the 
Church,  the  Vicars  of  Christ  enriched  it  with 


the  most  precious  indulgences.  The  great 
store  of  spiritual  treasures  attached  to  the 
Order,  and  especially  the  Scapular,  made  all 
the  faithful  eager  to  share  in  them,  and  thus 
the  devotion  made  such  rapid  progress  that 
in  a  short  time  it  became  the  favorite  devo- 
tion of  all  true  servants  of  Mary. 

The  Christian,  therefore,  who  comes  to  the 
foot  of  the  altar  of  Mary  to  ask  of  her  to 
obtain  for  him,  with  the  garment  of  her  ser- 
vants, all  the  privileged  graces  of  purity,  de- 
tachment, self-denial,  by  this  act  not  only 
gives  the  greatest  glory  to  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  but  at  the  same  time  edifies  the 
Church,  and  above  all  provides  most  effica- 
ciously for  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  Let  the 
Christian  heart,  then,  realize  how  glorious  it  is 
to  wear  the  Scapular  even  to  his  dying  hour, 
since  the  assurance  has  been  given  that,  if 
worn  faithfully,  and  joined  with  the  practice 
of  virtues,  it  will  save  the  soul  from  all  danger 
of  eternal  torments.  Let  us  all  wear  this 
garment  to  the  last  moment  of  our  mortal 
lives.  It  may  not  make  us  invulnerable, 
though  there  are  many  examples  of-  lives 
saved  by  its  interposition.  Numerous  indeed 
are  the  miracles  graciously  wrought  by  Al- 
mighty God  to  crown  the  devotion  of  the 
Holy  Scapular.  But  aside  from  all  temporal 
favors,  the  spiritual  blessings  to  be  realized 
from  the  practice  of  the  devotion  are  incal- 
culable, and  such  as  commend  themselves 
most  earnestly  to  the  heart  of  one  who  realizes 
that  the  present  is  a  life  of  trial,  in  which  he 
is  to  prepare  himself  for  another  and  a  better 
life.  Let  us  be  eager  to  show  ourselves  the 
devoted  servants  of  Mary,  whose  glorious 
livery  we  are  proud  to  wear.  Let  us  never 
abandon  it,  and  our  Mother  in  heaven  will 
never  abandon  us.  She  has  promised  that  he 
who  wears  her  garment  shall  not  perish. 


MAN  without  Christianity  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous animal  that  roams  the  earth. — Mon- 
tesquieu. 

THE  heart  that  loves  not  knows  not  how  to  pray; 

The  eye  can  never  smile  that  never  weeps ; 
'Tis  thro'  our  sighs  Hope's  kindling  sunbeams  play, 

And  thro'  our  tears  the  bow  of  promise  peeps. 
— Denis  Florence  MacCarthy. 
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Catholic  Notes. 

The  Congregation  of  Rites  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  world,  appointing 
a  solemn  triduum  for  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  next  September.  This  letter 
is  in  reply  to  a  petition  of  his  Eminence  Car- 
dinal Haynald,  and  other  eminent  personages,  that 
the  8th  of  September,  1885,  being,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  the  nineteenth  centenary  of 
the  Birth  of  Our  Lady,  the  Holy  Father  would 
decree  that  the  event  be  commemorated  by  a 
special  solemnity  throughout  the  Church.  His 
Holiness  referred  the  matter  to  a  special  committee 
of  Cardinals,  who,  after  mature  and  deliberate 
consideration,  found  several  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  commemoration,  ist.  Nothing  certain  is 
known  in  regard  to  the  exact  date  of  the  birth  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Contradictory  opinions  have 
been  farmed  from  the  Proto-Gospel  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  St.  James,  some  writings  said  to  be  of  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  a  letter  of  St.  Evodius. 
But  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  silent  on  the  subject, 
and  the  authentic  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
testimony  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  sacred  an 
tiquity,  make  no  mention  of  it.  2d.  The  custom 
of  celebrating  centenary  anniversaries  is  not  fitting 
in  the  present  matter.  As  all  must  admit,  this 
centenary  celebration  would  be  a  novelty  in  the 
Church,  introduced  now  for  the  first  time;  for 
in  all  past  centuries  such  a  thing  was  not  even 
thought  of  by  the  most  devoted  clients  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Though  these  celebrations  may 
be  held  in  honor  of  other  saints,  yet  theological 
and  liturgical  teachings  suggest  that  they  be  not 
had  in  regard  to  the  principal  acts  and  mysteries 
of  th?  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  /.  e.,  the  Nativity, 
the  Annunciation,  the  Assumption,  and  others; 
because  the  Church  of  God  honors  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  with  a  veneration  far  above  all  other  saints 
And  greater  than  any  centenary  commemoration 
is  the  excellence  of  worship,  ever  the  same,  with 
which  the  Church  celebrates  the  recurring  solem- 
nities of  these  mysteries  Moreover,  the  worship 
of  the  Mother  of  God  is  a  daily  act  in  the  Church, 
and,  as  it  were,  limited  by  no  measure  of  time. 

For  these  reasons  the  Sacred  Congregation  de- 
cided that  "it  is  not  expedient  to  hold  the  afore- 
said commemoration ' ' ;  but  recommended  that 
means  be  adopted  for  satisfying  the  pious  desire  of 
the  distinguished  petitioners  to  manifest  some  new 
and  public  testimony  of  love  and  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  God  in  reparation  for  the  blasphemies 


of  wicked  men.     The  Holy  Father  approved  the 
decision  and  recommendation  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
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gregation,  and  has  therefore  ordered  that  the 
ordinaries  in  their  respective  dioceses  shall  cele- 
brate solemn  devotions  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eight  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  present  year.  His  Holiness  grants 
to  all  the  faithful  for  each  time  they  participate  in 
these  services,  an  indulgence  of  seven  years  and 
seven  quarantines.  To  those  who  attend  for  each 
of  the  three  days,  and  comply  with  the  u»ual  con- 
ditions of  confession  and  Communion,  and  pray 
for  the  intention  of  the  Pope,  he  grants  a  plenary 
indulgence  applicable  to  the  souls  in  purgatory. 
It  is  the  wish  of  the  Holy  Father  that  these 
solemnities  be  celebrated  in  a  special  manner  at 
the  Basilica  of  Loreto.  For  which  reason  his 
Holiness  recommends  that  from  the  first  day  of 
September  next  to  the  tenth  of  December  inclusive 
pious  pilgrimages  be  made  to  the  aforesaid  sanct- 
uary, to  which  he  also  attaches  a  plenary  indul- 
gence. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mgr.  Ridel,  of  the 
Society  of  Foreign  Missions,  Vicar-Apostolic  of 
Corea.  Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
captivity  of  this  venerable  confessor  of  the  Faith 
and  the  sufferings  he  endured  at  the  hands  of  the 
cruel  Coreans,  a  narrative  of  which  was  published 
in  a  previous  volume  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA." 
There  is  nothing  more  thrilling  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  our  day.  Bishop  Ridel  died  at  the 
residence  of  his  brother,  at  Vannes,  France,  where 
he  had  been  staying  since  leaving  Jaj>an.  Physi- 
cians declared  that  this  was  the  only  thing  that 
would  be  likely  to  restore  his  health,  wasted  by 
long  illness,  the  result  of  the  hardships  suffered 
for  Christ.  Almost  the  last  official  act  of  this  apos- 
tolic prelate  was  to  consecrate  his  successor.  It 
was  the  answer  to  a  prayer  which  could  not  fail 
of  being  heard.  We  remember  that  when  expelled 
from  Corea,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  moun- 
tains where  his  brother  missionaries  must  have 
sought  refuge  from  the  storm  of  persecution,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  implored  the  Father  of  Mercy 
to  protect  them,  and  preserve  pastors  for  the  flock 
for  which  he  had  endured  sufferings  to  which  no 
death,  however  cruel,  could  be  compared. 

Remembering  the  record  of  Bishop  Ridel's  pain- 
ful captivity,  his  courage,  his  humility,  his  entire 
devotion,  we  feel  that  it  is  needless  to  add  the 
usual  Requiescat  in  pace  ! 

An  esteemed  friend  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  now 
travelling  in  France,  says  in  a  recent  letter:  "I 
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spent  a  few  days  at  Lourdes,  and  was  much  edified 
by  the  piety  I  saw  there.  I  think  there  need  be 
but  little  fear  for  Catholic  France.  There  is  really 
grand  faith  in  the  nation.  True — unfortunately 
— some  Frenchmen  are  very  bad,  and  bitterly 
opposed  to  God's  Church;  but  France  is  blest 
with  a  well- disciplined  priesthood,  zealous  and 
pious.  I  am  sure  that  nine-tenths,  of  the  people 
are  in  favor  of  having  back  again  the  expelled 
Religious  Orders,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe — 
in  view  of  the  spread  of  the  cholera — that  they 
will  soon  be  recalled." 


Nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  a  Catholic  editor, 
and  few  incentives  to  renewed  efforts  are  more 
powerful,  than  the  approval  and  encouragement 
his  work  receives  from  the  clergy  and  hierarchy. 
Without  their  co-operation,  his  undertakings  may 
live,  but  they  can  never  flourish  as  they  ought ; 
and  to  have  proof  that  his  efforts  to  supply  the 
faithful,  young  and  old,  with  wholesome  reading 
are  appreciated,  is  invariably  a  help  over  the  hard 
places  in  which  his  lines  are  cast.  No  doubt  the 
circulation  of  Catholic  periodicals  would  be  much 
larger,  and  as  a  consequence  their  power  of  use- 
fulness much  greater,  if  all  who  are  interested  in 
their  prosperity  were  more  zealous  to  promote  it ; 
still  we  are  grateful  for  the  aid  we  are  receiving, 
and  ought  perhaps  to  be  convinced  that  if  it  were 
more  fully  deserved,  it  would  be  more  generously 
bestowed. 

THE  "AvE  MARIA"  has  lately  had  the  privilege 
of  receiving  warm  commendations  from  several  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishops  and  many  of  the  reverend  clergy.  It 
is  a  duty  to  acknowledge  them,  and  a  pleasure  to 
promise  that  soon  they  will  be  more  fully  merited. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Ogdensburg  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  of  Newark  did  all  in  their  power  to 
render  the  canvass  of  our  agent  in  their  dioceses 
a  success,  and  were  kind  enough  to  say  that  THE 
"AvE  MARIA"  deserved  the  most  generous  sup- 
port. The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Albany  speaks  of 
our  little  magazine  as  an  excellent  Catholic  peri- 
odical, which  should  find  a  place  in  every  Cath- 
olic home.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  de  Goesbriand 
declared  that  he  would  be  gratified  to  see  it  re- 
ceived in  the  families  and  institutions  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Burlington.  "The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of 
Ottawa  says  it  has  already  effected  much  good, 
and  urged  every  Catholic  family  to  subscribe  for  it. 
Many  of  the  reverend  clergy  have  been  recom- 
mending THE  "AvE  MARIA"  from  their  pulpits, 
as  a  periodical  the  reading  of  which  would  benefit 
their  people.  We  should  never  finish  were  we  to 


Degin  mentioning  names,  but  they  are  all  known 
to  us  as  those  of  zealous  supporters  of  Catholic 
iterature,  and  are  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 
Experience  has  taught  us,  as  it  must  have  taught 
every  Catholic  editor  and  publisher,  that  the  best 
support  a  periodical  can  receive  comes  from  zealous 
priests,  who  always  regard  a  Catholic  journal  as 
a  coadjutor — an  instructor,  a  preacher,  an  enticer 
to  the  Sacraments — a  sower  of  good  thoughts,  and 
a  promoter  of  noble  Christian  deeds. 

But  the  reader  may  now  ask,  Cuibono?  We 
answer  that  these  lines  are  written  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  have  the  effect  of  changing  the 
ways  of  some  who  never  say  or  do  anything  to 
encourage  Catholic  literature.  There  are  many 
of  this  class,  some  of  whom  see  no  particular  use 
of  distinctively.  Catholic  publications.  Others 
hold  that  they  are  too  inferior  for  their  notice ; 
nothing  comes  up  to  their  standard  of  excellence, 
and  they  seem  to  think  that  the  only  way  to  im- 
prove Catholic  publications  is  to  ignore  them. 
This  is  as  senseless  as  to  go  thirsty  because  a  prof- 
fered glass  of  water  is  not  so  cool  as  it  might  be. 


During  a  visit  to  the  Eternal  City,  the  late 
Wendell  Phillips  entered  St.  Peter's.  In  the  vast 
church  a  surprise  awaited  him,  which  ho-'thus  re- 
lates : 

"  I  listened  to  the  music,  and  as  it  died  away,  stand- 
ing as  I  was  behind  a  massive  pillar,  which  obscured 
my  view,  I  caught  the  words  of  a  sermon,  pronounced 
in  faultless  English,  and,  moving  forward  to  catch  a 
view  of  the  speaker,  to  my  astonishment  I  beheld 
there  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Peter's  a  full-blooded  negro, 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  I  said  :  Nowhere 
else  could  I  have  witnessed  such  a  scene  but  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  All  honor  to  such  democracy  !  all 
honor  to  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  for  its  grand 
work  in  behalf  of  Christian  civilization !" 


We  gratefully  acknowledge,  and  regret  not  to 
have  been  able  to  accept,  an  invitation  to  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  venerable 
Father  Sautois,  S.  J.,  which  occurred  on  the  6th 
inst.  The  interesting  occasion  was  observed  with 
imposing  religious  services  at  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Chicago,  of  which  Father  Sautois 
is  one  of  the  beloved  pastors.  Haydn's  Third 
Mass  in  D,  with  full  orchestra,  was  executed  by 
the  Sacred  Heart  choir,  assisted  by  several  vocal 
celebrities.  The  Rev.  Father  Bosche  delivered  an 
eloquent  sermon  on  the  priesthood.  In  the  even- 
ing there  was  Solemn  Vespers  with  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

We  presume  the  venerable  jubilarius  does  not 
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«xpect  many  more  years  on  earth,  but,  few  or 
many,  we  hope  they  will  be  rich  in  blessings — a 
prelude  to  eternal  l>eatitmle. 

Some  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly 
of  Canada,  now  in  session  at  Toronto,  have  been 
calling  the  Catholic  Church  "idolatrous"  and 
"  immoral."  If  those  gentlemen  read  Laing, 
Ouizot,  Deerborn,  Macaulay,  or  hosts  of  other 
liberal-minded  Protestant  authors,  they  would  find 
how  much  they  are  mistaken.  But  prejudices  die 
hard  all  over  the  world.— N.  Y.  Truth. 


We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  the  soul  of  the  Rev.  Father  Konings,  a 
learned  and  holy  priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer,  deceased  at  Ilchester,  Md  , 
on  the  3<Dth  ult.  Father  Konings  was  a  profound 
theologian,  and  the  author  of  several  works  which 
entitle  him  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  Amer- 
ican priests. 

May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


We  are  in  receipt  of  $10  for  the  Japanese  Mis- 
sions from  Miss  Annie  Smith. 

For  Father  Pye:  E.  E  C  ,  $10;  "  Cash,"  Bal- 
timore, $i;  John  Collins,  $5;  "A  Kentucky 
Marylander,"  $i ;  C.  L.  H.,  50  cts. ;  A  Friend, 
Lawrence,  Mass  ,  $2. 
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MANUAL  OF  THE  DEVOTION  OF  REPARATION  TO 
THE  HOLY  FACE  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST, 
FOR  THE  INDIGNITIES  OFFERED  IT,  and  to  Prevent 
Blasphemy  and  the   Profanation  of  Holy  Days. 
Baltimore  :  John  Murphy  £  Co.     1884. 
We  have  here,  besides  the  Rules  of  the  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Holy  Face  established  at  Tours 
(France),  the  many  devout  practices  in  honor  of 
the  Holy  Face  inaugurated  by  that  great  servant 
of  God  M.  Dupont,  the  "Holy  Man  of  Tours," 
during  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  dedicated 
to  this  devotion ;  also  the  three  authorized  Litanies, 
and  prayers  at  Mass  and  at  Vespers, — all  in  the 
shape  of  a  compact  little  pocket  manual.    A  fine 
engraving  of  the  Holy  Face,  from  a  photograph 
of  St.  Veronica's  Veil,  forms  the  frontispiece.    Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Gross  writes  a  warm  commendatory 
letter  of  the  book  and  the  devotion. 

ARMINE.     By  Christian  Reid.    New  York:    The 
Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.,  9  Barclay  St.  1884. 

"Armine"  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 


Catholic  Worlti,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  previous  volume  of  that  excellent 
maga/ine.  Our  literature  contains  few  stories 
more  skilfully  planned,  more  gracefully  written, 
or  with  a  greater  number  of  passages  to  whirh 
every  refined  and  thoughtful  reader  will  desire  to 
revert.  This  is  high  praise,  but  we  add  that  if 
all  novels  were  like  those  written  by  Christian 
Reid,  we  should  wish  to  see  them  multiplied. 
To  those  in  search  of  reading  for  their  vacation 
days,  pleasant  and  at  the  same  time  profitable, -we 
recommend  the  writings  of  Christian  Reid,  j>ar- 
ticularly  "Armine"  and  "Heart  of  Steel." 

THE  GAME  OF  MYTHOLOGY.  By  Laura  Wheaton 
Abbot  Cooke.  Cincinnati :  Published  by  Peter  G. 
Thomson.  Price,  $1. 

This  is  a  game  similar  in  plan  to  what  is  famil- 
iarly known  as  "The  Game  of  Authors"  ;  but  pos- 
sesses this  additional  recommendation,  that  upon 
each  of  the  cards  is  a  brief  though  complete  notice 
of  the  heathen  deity  whose  name  forms  the  title. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  make  the  young 
familiar  with  those  characters  and  expressions  from 
heathen  mythology  which  have  become  part  of 
our  literature.  It  is  therefore  instructive,  while  at 
the  same  time  interesting.  It  is  published  with 
the  approval  of  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  and  is 
very  tastefully  gotten  up. 

THE  YEAR  OK  THE  SACRED  HEART.  A  Thought 
for  Every  Day  of  the  Year.  From  the  Works  of 
Fere  de  la  Columbiere,  Blessed  Margaret  Mary, 
and  Others.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss 
Anna  T.  Sadlier.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis :  Benziger  Brothers. 

The  title  alone  of  this  little  book  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  character.  Miss  Sadlier  is  a  care- 
ful translator.  The  print  is  large  and  clear,  and 
there  is  a  fine  steel- plate  frontispiece — the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Messrs.  Desclee,  Lefebvre  &  Co. ,  of  Tour- 
nay,  Belgium,  have  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  their 
Almanack  Catholique  de  France.  It  is  printed 
in  red  and  black — floral  border-lines  to  each  page, 
— with  a  delicacy  of  color  the  secret  of  whirh 
seems  to  be  known  only  to  this  firm.  The  Table 
de  Matieres  includes  interesting  and  timely  articles 
by  eminent  and  popular  writers.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal statistics,  a  valuable  feature  of  the  work,  are 
full,  and  clearly  arranged.  The  calendar  of  each 
month  is  artistically  encased  in  a  margin  of  deli- 
cate colors,  and  there  are  two  full-page  chromo 
lithographs,  so  well  drawn  and  executed  as  to  be 
worth  double  the  price  of  the  book. 
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Titus:  A  Martyr  Story. 

the  history  of  Japan  it  is  re- 
lated that  a  certain  Christian, 
whose  name  was  Titus,  and  his 
wife,  who  was  called  Mary,  had 
three  children,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  whom  from  their  ear- 
lie>t  infancy  they  trained  up  to 
serve  God.  They  lived  in  the  days 
of  persecution,  when  those  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  religion  had  to  suffer 
many  torments,  and  often  were  put  to  death. 
Now  it  happened  that  the  prince  who  ruled 
over  that  kingdom  hated  the  very  name  of 
Christian,  and  had  issued  a  decree  that  the 
severest  penalties  were  to  be  enforced  against 
those  who  professed  the  Christian  Faith. 
Informed  that  Titus  and  his  whole  family 
were  Christians,  and  that  they  refused  to  re- 
nounce their  religion,  he  commanded  him  to 
be  sent  for,  and  resolved  in  his  own  mind 
either  to  gain  him  over  to  idolatry  or  to  put 
him  to  death. 

When  Titus  was  brought  before  the  Em- 
peror, the  latter  said  to  him  :  "  You  know  that 
a  decree  has  been  published  in  this  kingdom 
for  everyone  to  profess  the  religion  which  I 
profess,  and  to  adore  the  gods  which  I  adore, 
and  that  those  who  refuse  to  obey  this  com- 
mand shall  be  put  to  death." 

Titus  answered :  "  I  know  that  such  is  your 
imperial  command;  but  there  is  a  King  in 
heaven  who  is  your  Master  as  well  as  mine, 
and  whose  decrees  we  are  both  bound  to 
obey.  Now  it  is  His  command  that  we  wor- 
ship and  serve  Him  alone;  Him  therefore 
will  I  obey,  and  nothing,  not  even  that  death 
with  which  you  threaten  me,  shall  ever  cause 
me  or  mine  to  be  unfaithful." 

The  Emperor  became  very  angry  when  he 
heard  these  words,  and  said:  "Go  home  for 
the  present ;  in  a  little  time  we  shall  see  how 
vain  and  empty  is  all  this  boasting." 

Early   next    morning   a    messenger   was 
dispatched  from  the  palace.     "The  Emperor 


has  sent  me,"  he  said,  "to  summon  your 
youngest  son  before  his  tribunal,  because  yes- 
terday you  did  not  obey  his  commands  ;  and 
if  you  still  refuse,  your  son  shall  certainly  be 
condemned  to  die  a  cruel  death." 

The  poor  father's  heart  sank  within  him 
when  he  heard  this  message.  "  O  my  boy ! " 
he  cried  out,  "what  will  become  of  you?  I 
know  they  will  show  you  no  mercy.  How 
will  you  be  able  to  remain  faithful  amidst  the 
tortures  sure  to  be  inflicted  upon  you  ?  O 
my  child,  my  child!" 

But  the  boy  said :  "  Fear  not.  my  father; 
you  have  often  told  me  that  God  made  me 
to  serve  Him  in  this  world,  and  that  if  I  per- 
severe .faithfully  to  the  end,  He  will  take  me 
to  heaven.  My  sufferings  here  will  be  short, 
and  then — happiness  with  God  forever !  " 

At  these  words  tears  flowed  down  the  old 
man's  cheeks.  Embracing  him  tenderly,  he 
said :  "  Go,  my  son,  in  the  Name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  commit  you  to  His  care.  Fight 
bravely,  and  fear  not  to  die  for  His  sake.  We 
shall  soon  meet  again  in  that  kingdom  where 
there  is  no  separation." 

Two  days  after  this,  the  Emperor  sent  other 
messengers  to  Titus  to  tell  him  that  his  son 
had  been  put  to  death,  because  he  had  refused 
to  renounce  his  Faith;  and  that  if  he  himself 
still  refused  to  submit  to  the  royal  commands, 
his  only  daughter  was  to  go  with  them  to  the 
judge  to  suffer  the  same  fate  as  her  brother. 

The  poor  father  felt  this  affliction  more 
than  the  former  one,  but  he  would  not  yield. 
"  No,  my  God !  "  he  exclaimed :  "  dearly  as  I 
love  my  darling  child,  I  love  Thee  still  more, 
and  willingly  will  I  sacrifice  even  her  rather 
than  be  unfaithful  to  Thee.  Go,  dearest,"  he 
said  to  his  daughter;  "do  not  be  afraid  of 
the  short  sufferings  which  will  procure  for 
you  eternal  happiness.  God  will  protect  and 
sustain  you." 

The  child  was  taken  before  the  Emperor 
and  commanded  to  adore  the  heathen  gods. 
She  refused,  and  he  ordered  her  to  suffer  the 
same  punishment  that  had  been  inflicted  on 
her  brother. 

Not  many  days  after  this,  another  order  was 
sent  to  Titus.  "  Come  now  and  offer  sacrifice 
to  our  gods,"  said  the  messenger.  "Be  no 
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longer  obstinate :  you  have  already  lost  two 
of  your  children  ;  and  if  you  refuse  now  to 
obey,  I  have  orders  to  take  Simon,  your 
only  surviving  son,  before  the  Emperor,  who 
will  treat  him  as  he  has  treated  the  others." 

The  afflicted  father  knelt  down  before  the 
image  of  Our  Saviour  crucified,  and  prayed 
for  strength  to  support  this  new  trial.  "O 
Father  in  heaven ! "  he  prayed,  "  Thou  know- 
est  how  I  have  loved  my  children,  and  how 
I  have  already  sacrificed  two  of  them  for 
Thee.  Yet  Thou  dost  require  one  more 
offering.  Take  him,  then.  O  Lord !  May  Thy 
adorable  will  be  done!"  Then,  turning  to 
his  son,  and  embracing  him  for  the  last  time, 
he  said:  "  My  dear  boy,  you  know  what  has 
become  of  your  sister  and  of  your  younger 
brother;  they  have  laid  down  their  lives 
rather  than  prove  unfaithful  to  their  God; 
they  are  now  safe  with  Him  in  His  kingdom, 
and  are  beckoning  on  you  also  to  go  and  join 
them.  Go,  then,  my  boy,  and  show  yourself 
to  be  a  worthy  Christian ;  be  not  afraid  of 
death, for  it  will  bring  you  to  eternal  life;  your 
brother  and  your  sister  did  not  fear  the  tyrant ; 
neither  will  you,  I  know  it.  Go,  then,  my 
son ;  go,  and  act  manfully." 

Simon  answered:  "  My  father,  I  have  often 
said  to  God  that  I  would  rather  die  than 
offend  Him ;  now  is  the  time  for  me  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  these  words.  Nothing  could 
give  me  greater  joy  than  this  news,  that  I  am 
to  be  a  martyr  of  Christ"  Having  said  this, 
he  fell  on  his  knees  at  his  father's  feet  "  Give 
me  your  blessing,  dearest  father,"  he  said, 
"and  pray  for  me."  Having  received  it,  he 
rose  up  and  joyfully  resigned  himself  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  been  sent  to  take 
him. 

Titus,  thus  deprived  of  all  his  children, 
turned  for  consolation  to  his  wife.  Like  him- 
self, she  was  a  faithful  servant  of  God,  and, 
although  it  had  cost  her  maternal  heart  many 
a  pang  to  resign  her  children  to  their  cruel 
death,  she  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
Like  the  mother  of  the  Machabees,  she  had  en- 
couraged them  to  die,  and  now  she  supported 
her  husband  in  his  grief.  "They  are  God's 
children,"  she  said  to  him.  "  He  has  only  lent 
them  to  us  for  a  time,  and  now  He  wants  to 


take  them  home.  Let  us  resign  them  will- 
ingly to  Him;  in  a  little  time  He  will  give 
them  back  to  us  again  in  heaven." 

Not  long  after  these  events,  a  messenger 
was  again  seen  approaching  the  house  of 
Titus.  "Your  son  Simon  has  suffered  the 
punishment  of  his  disobedience,"  said  he, 
"and  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  if  you  still 
persist  in  your  obstinacy,  I  have  orders  to 
bring  your  wife  before  the  Emperor,  that  she 
also  may  die." 

Titus,  firm  as  a  rock,  made  this  answer: 
"You  have  taken  from  me  my  little  ones; 
now  you  come  to  take  away  their  mother. 
There  is  one  favor  I  ask  of  you,  and  that  is 
that  you  take  me  also,  that  my  blood  may  be 
mingled  with  theirs." 

God  alone  knew  the  grief  which  filled  the 
hearts  of  this  saintly  couple  as  they  bade  each 
other  adieu  ;  but  they  had  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  their  separation  would  be  but 
for  a  short  time,  and  that  they  would  soon  see 
each  other  again  in  Paradise. 

The  servants  in  the  house  wept  bitterly  as 
they  saw  their  beloved  mistress  led  away. 
She  alone  was  joyful  and  happy,  and  spoke 
to  them  of  the  happiness  she  felt  at  being 
chosen  to  die  for  God. 

Again  another  messenger  was  sent  to  Titus. 
"  Your  wife  has  been  beheaded."  he  said, 
"because  she  would  not  obey  the  royal  de- 
crees ;  I  am  come  to  summon  you  also,  to 
share  the  same  punishment" 

"  Thanks  be  to  God ! "  exclaimed  the  holy 
man,  as  he  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven.  "  I  have  already  suffered  death  four 
times,  in  the  persons  of  my  wife  and  little 
ones ;  willingly  will  I  die  a  fifth  time,  that  I 
may  go  and  be  with  them  again." 

He  was  then  conducted  to  the  palace. 
There  was  a  look  of  triumph  on  his  counte- 
nance as  he  stood  before  the  Emperor.  With 
a  voice  full  of  emotion  he  besought  him  to 
command  him  to  be  executed  without  delay, 
that  he  might  be  the  sooner  with  those  he 
loved. 

The  tyrant  was  astonished  at  these  words; 
but,  instead  of  complying  with  his  request,  he 
tried  every  means  he  could  think  of  to  shake 
his  constancy.  But  promises  and  threats  were 
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alike  unheeded.  "My  duty  in  this  world," 
he  said,  "  is  to  serve  and  obey  my  God,  in 
sorrow  as  in  joy,  in  adversity  as  in  prosperity, 
and  never  while  I  live  will  I  be  unfaithful." 

Suddenly  the  countenance  of  the  Emperor 
changed.  "Titus,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  mild- 
ness, "your  heroic  fidelity  to  your  God  de- 
serves to  be  rewarded  even  in  this  world." 
Then  turning  to  one  of  the  officers  standing 
near  him,  he  whispered  something  into  his 
ear.  The  officer  instantly  disappeared,  and  in  a 
few  moments  returned,  leading  in  Mary  and 
her  three  children  safe  and  unhurt. 

A  cry  of  joy  burst  forth  from  the  bewildered 
Titus,  as  he  flew  to  embrace  them.  "  O  my 
wife,  my  dearest  little  ones,  do  I  really  behold 
you  again !  O  my  God,  eternal  thanks  be  to 
Thy  goodness  for  thus  restoring  them  to  me 
again  even  in  this  world!" 

The  spectators  of  this  scene  were  moved 
to  tears;  even  the  Emperor  himself  had  to 
make  great  efforts  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

"Titus,"  he  said,  finally,  "you  told  me  that 
you  were  the  servant  of  the  God  of  Heaven  : 
now  you  have  proved  it.  Return  to  your 
home ;  take  your  wife  and  your  children  with 
you,  and  let  no  one  from  this  time  forth 
molest  you  in  the  practice  of  that  religion 
which  has  made  of  you  so  many  heroes." 

That  happy  family,  once  more  united,  re- 
turned home,  and,  thanking  God  for  His  great 
mercy  to  them,  they  continued  to  the  end  of 
their  lives  in  their  fidelity  to  Him,  and  died 
as  they  had  lived,  faithful  servants  of  the 
King  of  Heaven. 


The  Wasp. 


A  TALE    OF    GOD  S    PROVIDENCE. 


From  the  German  of  Proschko,  by  B.  S. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

After  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  the  fortune 
of  war  turned  more  and  more  adverse  to 
Frederick  of  Prussia.  The  Austrian  Field- 
Marshal  Daun  took  the  Prussian  General 
Fink  prisoner  in  Saxony  with  15,000  men. 
The  following  year,  General  Laudon  took 
Fonchet  with  9,000  men  at  Landshut;  but 


Frederick  won  at  Liegnitz.  Meanwhile  Lascy 
attacked  Berlin  itself,  and  levied  contributions 
in  the  very  residence  of  the  Prussian  kings, 
where  the  Russians  made  their  entrance  amid 
a  silence  of  death.  In  the  following  year, 
General  Laudon  took  the  fortress  of  Schweid- 
nitz,  in  Silesia,  so  that  in  "1761  Frederick  II 
found  himself  in  the  utmost  distress,  and  great 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  generals 
would  have  resulted  in  the  entire  ruin  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy;  for  the  Empress  Eliz- 
abeth, the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  was  his 
implacable  enemy,  and  the  Russian  eagles 
hovered  round  the  very  head  of  the  war- 
loving  king. 

It  was  the  2d  of  December,  according  to 
the  Russian  calendar.  The  declining  sun, 
ere  it  sank  behind  the  ice-bound  waters  of 
the  Neva,  sent  its  parting  beams  through 
the  lofty  windows  of  the  magnificent  winter 
palace  in  St.  Petersburg.  They  fell  across 
the  sorrowful  eyes  of  Nicholas  Walter,  as  he 
stood  watching  the  clouds  scudding  to  the 
southwest  before  the  north  wind,  and  sadly 
longing  to  follow  them  to  his  country.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  was  in  attendance  at  the 
palace.  The  great  clock  boomed  the  fourth 
hour.  As  if  by  magic,  the  numerous  time- 
pieces in  the  interior  of  the  palace  answered, 
and  the  silvery  chimes  united  in  an  evening 
hymn,  which  floated  harmoniously  through 
the  clear,  frosty  air.  Then  the  hoarse  word 
of  command  rang  out ;  the  guards  presented 
arms ;  the  trumpets  brayed,  and  the  great 
folding- doors  flew  open  to  admit  a  tall, 
strongly  built  lady,  whose  livid  complexion 
showed  evident  marks  of  physical  suffering. 
Her  hair  was  turned  off  her  face  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  dazzling  circlet  of  gems  ;  her 
rather  stout  figure  was  wrapped  in  an  ermine 
pelisse,  and  her  feet  were  thrust  into  gold  em- 
broidered slippers.  Her  right  hand  rested  on 
the  shoulder  of  an  elderly  lady,  her  left  held 
a  bundle  of  papers.  Her  dark  eyes  gleamed 
with  a  fierce  lustre.  On  her  sunken  cheeks 
a  feverish  flush  burned,  and  her  trembling 
lips  evinced  how  painful  an  effort  she  was 
making.  Behind  her  came  a  tall,  gaunt  man, 
with  sharp  features  and  small,  slanting  eyes. 
His  pelisse  of  marten  fur  allowed  a  glimpse 
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of  a  black  satin  waistcoat  and  heavy  gold 
chain  to  be  perceptible.  His  right  hand  held 
a  small  brown  phial.  At  his  left  side  hung 
a  dress- sword  in  a  damasked  silver  sheath. 
He  was  followed  by  a  smaller  man  similarly 
attired,  whose  dark  eyes  glowed  like  coals  of 
fire  in  his  sallow  countenance. 

As  the  lady  entered,  all  the  attendants,  who 
were  lounging  on  sofas,  or  in  the  embrasures 
of  the  windows,  sprang  to  their  feet,  for  they 
recognized  their  imperial  mistress  Elizabeth, 
Czarina  of  all  the  Russias.  The  tall  man  be- 
hind her  was  L'Estocq,  her  physician  and 
favorite,  while  the  other  was  his  countryman 
and  rival,  the  Marquis  de  la  Chetardie,  French 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Behind  all  stalked  a  powerfully  built  man 
wrapped  in  a  velvet  mantle,  whose  rigid  feat- 
ures expressed  an  inflexible  severity.  This 
was  Prince  Trubetskoj.the  Minister  of  Justice. 

Rapidly  crossing  the  ante-room,  the  Czarina 
entered  her  council  chamber,  where  she  sank 
exhausted  into  an  arm-chair,  and  threw  the 
papers  on  a  marble  table  beside  her.  Lean- 
ing back  on  the  cushions,  she  gazed  silently 
at  the  full  length  portrait  of  her  great  father 
which  hung  opposite,  as  if  she  would  implore 
his  counsel.  Deep  silence  prevailed  in  the 
gorgeous  room :  not  a  sound  was  heard  save 
the  ticking  of  the  timepiece  on  the  wall  and 
the  labored  breathing  of  the  Empress.  After 
some  minutes'  repose,  life  seemed  to  come 
back  to  the  marble  face  of  the  sovereign,  and 
her  dark  eyes  flashed  angrily  as  she  sat  up  in 
her  chair  and  exclaimed :  "  M.  de  la  Chetar- 
die, repeat  your  accusation." 

The  wily  Frenchman  advanced  a  step,  and 
bowing  to  the  ground  said,  in  a  subdued 
tone:  "I  can  only  repeat  to  your  Majesty 
what  is  contained  in  these  letters,  written,  as 
your  Majesty  has  seen,  by  King  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  and  addressed  to  his  trusty  friend, 
Count  Bestuscheff.  They  were  intercepted 
by  one  of  my  agents,  and  show  pretty  plainly 
the  attachment  of  your  Majesty's  High  Chan- 
cellor to  the  Prussians — " 

"  Continue,"  said  the  Czarina,  with  an  im- 
perative gesture. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  pursued  La  Chetardie, 
"that  the  slow  progress  of  your  Majesty's 


generals  in  the  Prussian  dominions  is  owing 
to  the  policy  of  Count  Bestuscheff,  who—" 
He  again  hesitated. 

"Who,"  interrupted  the  exasperated  Em- 
press, "reckons  with  the  Czarowitz  and  his 
party  on  my  speedy  demise,  when  peace  will 
be  at  once  signed  with  Feodor  Feodoro- 
witsch  ;  is  it  not  so,  Marquis?" 

"  It  is  known,"  replied  the  artful  diplomatist, 
"that  the  High  Chancellor  has  taken  such 
measures  for  the  success  of  his  plans  that 
even  your  Imperial  Majesty's  sacred  person 
is  surrounded  by  his  spies  in  your  very  ante- 
chambers." 

The  Czarina  rose  to  her  feet,  pale  and  rigid 
as  a  corpse. 

L'Estocq  drew  near,  apprehensively.  "This 
conversation  seems  to  me  to  irritate  her  Maj- 
esty's nerves  too  strongly,"  he  interposed, 
respectfully.  "  My  imperial  mistress  ought 
to  defer  this  discussion  to  another  time,  and 
allow  me  to  prepare  a  calming  potion  for  her 
to  take  now." 

"  The  Czarina  waved  him  away  haughtily, 
and,  drawing  herself  to  her  full  height,  she 
said:  "We  wish  to  know  at  once  the  full 
meaning  of  this,  M.  de  la  Chetardie.  On 
pain  of  our  displeasure,  speak  openly." 

"In  obedience  to  your  Majesty's  com- 
mands," said  the  crafty  Frenchman,  "  I  have 
to  inform  you  that  Count  Bestuscheff  found 
near  the  Volga  a  Prussian  prisoner  who  had 
escaped  from  the  escort  that  was  conveying 
him  to  Siberia.  He  took  him  into  his  service, 
and  very  lately  placed  him  as  spy  in  your 
Majesty's  antechambers,  so  that  by  listening 
and  spying  he. may  inform  him  of  all  the 
plans  disadvantageous  to  Feodorowitsch." 

The  Empress  had  recovered  her  self-control. 
"Enough,  Marquis!"  she  said;  "I  must  ex- 
amine how  far  all  this  is  founded.  If  Bestu- 
scheff is  guilty,  to-day  will  see  his  fell."  She 
struck  a  small  silver  gong,  which  stood  on  the 
table,  and  a  groom  of  the  chambers  entered. 
"We  command,"  said  his  imperial  mistress, 
"  that  the  doors  be  closed  and  no  one  allowed 
to  leave  the  ante-rooms  until  further  orde 
Count  Bestuscheff  was  summoned  by 
in  a  rich  livery  of  green  and  gold, 
High  Chancellor  entered.  "You  co 
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apropos,  Count,"  said  the  Empress,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  him.  "  I  was  about  sending  for  you ; 
here  is  a  letter  addressed  to  you  by  Feodor 
Feodorowitsch." 

He  grew  deadly  pale,  but  made  no  answer. 

"Will  you  not  read  it,  Count?"  asked  the 
Czarina,  with  icy  coldness. 

A  terrible  pause  ensued,  but  it  was  not  of 
long  continuance.  Elizabeth's  self-control 
gave  way,  and  she  thundered:  "  I  know  your 
policy,  Count.  Oh!  yes:  your  glance  is  al- 
ways fixed  on  Berlin ;  the  honor  and  fame  of 
your  Empress  is  of  far  less  account  in  your 
eyes.  You  are  a  friend  of  the  Prussians,  a 
friend  of  Feodor  Feodorowitsch,  whom  his 
subjects  call  the  Great;  and  as  you  and  your 
creatures  think  my  life  will  probably  be  a 
short  one,  you  would,  as  far  as  possible, 
hamper  the  movements  of  my  valiant  army  in 
Germany  until  my  successor,  the  foolish  Peter 
von  Holstein  Gottorp,  ascends  the  throne. 
Then  he  will  hasten  to  withdraw  his  soldiers, 
and  erect  to  the  Great  Frederick  a  statue 
beside  Peter  the  Great's,  even  if  the  dead 
Czarina  should  rise  from  the  grave  to  prevent 
it.  Is  it  not  so,  Count  Bestuscheff?" 

The  High  Chancellor,  whose  most  secret 
thoughts  the  Czarina  had  just  revealed,  cast 
his  eyes  to  the  ground,  but  he  uttered  no 
word  of  denial.  "  Your  Majesty,"  he  replied, 
"  always  trusted  to  my  policy." 

"A  trust  which  you  have  shamefully 
abused,"  she  interrupted,  fiercely.  "  You  knew 
that  I  was,  from  principle,  an  enemy  to  Prussia, 
and  that  I  had  banished  numbers  to  Siberia 
for  the  single  crime  of  conspiring  with  Prussia. 
The  same  fate  may  be  yours;  for  the  greater 
the  confidence  I  have  placed  in  you,  the  more 
severe  shall  be  the  punishment  of  its  be- 
trayal." 

Count  Bestuscheff  saw  all  was  lost;  never 
had  his  sovereign  spoken  to  him  in  such 
terms,  and  he  easily  perceived  that  his  ene- 
mies had  at  last  compassed  his  destruction. 

The  Empress  continued:  "Your  audacity 
is  truly  inconceivable;  and  I  am  told  you  have 
even  dared  to  place  a  spy  in  the  very  ante- 
chamber of  my  palace." 

"Your  Majesty!"  exclaimed  Bestuscheff, 
indignantly. 


She  turned  from  him  contemptuously. 
"What  is  the  name,  Marquis,"  she  inquired, 
"of  the  young  Prussian,  the  Master  of  our 
Household,  engaged  some  days  ago  in  our 
service  at  Count  Bestuscheff's  request?" 

"  Nicholas  Walter,  of  Bischofsheim,  near 
the  Oder,"  replied  De  la  Chetardie,  consulting 
his  tablets. 

"Let  him  be  called,"  said  the  Czarina, 
shortly. 

In  another  moment  the  young  peasant 
from  the  banks  of  the  Oder  stood  before  the 
mighty  sovereign  of  all  the  Russias. 

"Are  you  a  Prussian?"  she  asked,  abruptly. 

Nicholas  cast  a  side-glance  on  the  Count, 
but  did  not  speak. 

"Are  you  a  Prussian  ?  "  repeated  the  enraged 
Empress,  with  a  stamp  of  her  foot. 

Young  Walter,  accustomed  to  speak  the 
exact  truth  from  his  youth  upwards,  and 
believing  himself  authorized  by  a  nod  from 
Bestuscheff,  who  saw  the  utter  uselessness  of 
denial,  answered,  frankly:  "Yes,  your  Maj- 
esty." 

"Did  you  know  that  I  hate  everything 
Prussian  ?  " 

A  pause  of  a  moment,  and  then  young 
Walter  lifted  his  honest  eyes  and  said :  "  Yes, 
your  Majesty." 

"And  yet,"  pursued  the  Czarina,  with  with- 
ering contempt,  "you  consented  to  be  placed 
in  the  antechambers  of  my  palace,  a  pitiful 
tool  for  spying  and  listening." 

"No,  your  Majesty,"  answered  Nicholas, 
while  a  crimson  flush  rose  to  his  brow. 
"  Nicholas  Walter  is  the  child  of  honest  par- 
ents, who  taught  him  to  fear  God  and  live 
virtuously,  and  never  to  act  basely.  I  will 
tell  your  Majesty  how  I  came  into  your 
sumptuous  palace,  where  I  am  consumed  by 
home-  sickness,  despite  all  its  splendor.  I — " 

"Silence,  presumptuous  wretch!"  thun- 
dered the  haughty  Elizabeth,  now  no  longer 
mistress  of  her  wrath.  "Does  the  Worm 
dare  to  address  the  Lioness?  Let  the  Prus- 
sian spy  receive  the  knout,"  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  her  Minister  of  Justice,  Prince  Tru- 
betskoj ;  "and  to-morrow  be  sent  to  Irkoutsk, 
his  first  destination." 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 
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The  Angelus-Bell 

OF  THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART  OF  JESUS, 
ATLANTIC   CITY,  N    J. 


BY    ELEANOR    C.    DONNELLY. 


"I  j  NDER  the  golden  cross  it  swings, 
^     Swings  and  rings  in  the  belfry  high ; 
The  billows  bow  as  the  salt  breeze  flings 

The  thrice  told  tale  to  the  sea  and  sky : 
Angelus —Domini  ! — hear  it  swell, — 
'Tis  the  rhythmical  chime  of  the  convent-bell. 

The  convent  cradled  upon  the  sand, 

The  cote  of  the  doves  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

Whose  black  veils  flutter  along  the  strand, 
Or  in  and  out  of  the  chapel  dart: 

Ecc  e — And  I  la — Domini  ! — 

The  silvery  strains  float  over  the  sea. 

Hidden  below  in  Its  altar-shrine, 

The  Sacred  Heart  of  the  Saviour  glows ; 

Where  the  lilies  bloom,  where  the  tapers  shine, 
He  rests  in  the  calm  of  His  meek  repose ; 

Et —  Verbum — caro—factum — tst  / — 

Pulses  the  bell  in  the  belfry  blest. 

O  sweet,  sweet  chime !   while  the  surging  tide 
Of  thoughtless  worldlings  throng  the  Walk, — 

The  spell  of  thy  music  seems  to  glide 

Like  a  seraph's  tone  through  their  careless  talk ; 

And  souls  are  lifted  from  earth  apart, 

By  the  Angelus  Bell  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Long  may  thy  music  haunt  the  sea, — 

Long  may  thy  message  thrill  the  sands: — 

The  waves  are  crooning  thy  melody 

As  they  lift  to  heav'n  their  long  white  hands, — 


Turning  the  shells  'mid  the  drifting  weeds, 
Like  grave  nuns  telling  their  rosary-beads. 

The  white-veil'd  ships  in  the  morning  mist 
Salute  thy  song  thro'  the  haze  afar ; 

The  sailors  at  noon  and  eve  shall  list 

For  the  voice  of  thy  praise  'neath  sun  or  star. 

Are  Maria  ! — it  fills  the  air, — 

STAR  OF  THE  SEA!   receive  our  prayer ! 


The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 


MY    MRS.    ANNA    HANSON    DOKSKV, 

PART  II. 

CHAPTER  VII.— (Continued.) 
ITH  what  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing had  Donald  Nicol  greedily  taken 
in  all  that  passed!  What  if,  after  all, 
James  Sinclair  had  no  papers  to  show  that  he 
was  entitled  by  the  conditions  of  his  uncle's 
will  to  the  money!  then  it  would  be  his — his 
at  last!  was  what  passed  through  his  mind 
and  tingled  through  his  being  like  an  electric 
current.  He  lifted  up  his  head  as  this  hope, 
like  a  reprieve  from  ruin,  infused  new  life 
into  his  vanquished  manhood,  and  a  strong, 
wicked  prayer  arose  fiom  his  heart  that  the 
missing  papers  might  never  be  brought  to 
light, — such  a  prayer  as  always,  like  an  evil 
bird,  comes  back  to  the  nest  whence  it  flew. 
In  this  Donald  Nicol  was  probably  no  worse 
than  many  another  would  have  been  under 
like  circumstances ;  he  was  but  an  average 
man,  which  means  a  man  full  of  the  old  Adam, 
without  an  outlook  above  the  earth 
which  he  is  sprung.  So  he  kept  silence, 
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watching  the  plank  that  seemed  to  be  drifting 
over  the  troubled  waters  towards  the  wreck 
he  clung  to,  giving  him  his  only  hope  of  safety. 
Then  he  heard  the  lawyer's  voice,  rousing 
him  from  his  momentary  abstraction,  ask : 
"  Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Sinclair,  those  papers 
of  yours  could  have  by  any  means  been  ab- 
stracted after  you  deposited  them — as  you 
thought — in  a  place  of  safety?" 

"  I  think  not — I  believe  not,  sir,"  answered 
James  Sinclair.  Then  a  sudden  glare  of 
satanic  temptation  flashed  across  his  mind  as 
he  remembered  that  Donald  and  his  wife  had 
lately,  on  their  visit  of  a  week,  occupied  the 
two  rooms  which  were  en  suite  and  communi- 
cating with  the  one  in  which  his  desk  stood. 
"  Could  he  or  his  wife  have  by  some  means 
opened  my  desk  and  abstracted  the  papers? 
No !  no ! "  came  the  quick  thought ;  "  God  de- 
liver me  from  rash  judgment  and  all  suspicion; 
for  Donald  knew  no  more  than  myself  any- 
thing about  the  conditions  of  Uncle  Nicol's 
will.  I  will  return  home,  Mr.  Nelson,"  said 
Jamie,  addressing  the  lawyer,  "and  make 
careful  search  for  the  papers.  They  may  pos- 
sibly— though  I  don't  see  how — have  got 
mixed  up  with  others  in  my  desk."  Then 
he  told  Mr.  Nelson  all  that  had  happened  on 
that  loth  day  of  June,  1867, — from  the  hour 
he  was  informed  by  the  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  how  largely  in  excess  of  all  that  had 
been  expected  the  profits  of  the  venture  they 
had  made,  and  into  which  he  had  been  in  a 
way  forced  against  his  judgment,  had  resulted. 
He  related  how,  having  received  his  share,  he 
had  deposited  in  bank  all  of  it,  except  the  ex- 
act amount — six  thousand  dollars,  and  inter- 
est— he  owed  his  uncle,  which  he  paid  him 
that  evening,  on  his  way  home,  saw  the  mort- 
gage on  his  house  cancelled,  and  the  unen- 
cumbered deed  which  made  it  his  own  signed 
and  sealed.  He  also  informed  Mr.  Nelson 
that  he  had  paid  the  instalments  on  his  mort- 
gage regularly,  as  his  receipts  would  show, 
and  that  it  would  have  taken  two  years  longer 
to  discharge  his  debt  had  it  not  been  for  the 
sum  unexpectedly  thrown  into  his  hands  by 
the  successful  venture  made  by  the  firm ;  also 
that  his  uncle  had  resented  what  he  thought 
was  an  irregular  way  of  doing  business,  as  by 


it  he  was  himself  defrauded  of  a  certain 
amount  of  interest. 

Mr.  Nelson  grinned;  he  knew  just  exactly 
how  it  was,  being  acquainted  with  auld  Nicol's 
ways  like  a  book. 

James  Sinclair  continued:  "  His  table  was 
covered  with  business  papers,  some  loose, 
some  in  packages,  which  he  pushed  aside  to 
make  room  for  mine." 

"  Do  you  suppose  it  possible,  Mr.  Sinclair, 
that  you  might  have  left  your  papers  among 
your  uncle's,  and  brought  away  this  parcel?" 
asked  Mr.  Nelson. 

"I  cannot  imagine  such  a  thing.  I  am 
very  methodical  in  my  business  affairs,  and 
can  scarcely  believe  that  I  could  have  so  far 
forgotten  my  cautious  habits  as  to  make  such 
a  mistake  in  a  matter  so  important,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  I  was  going  to  observe,"  said  the  lawyer, 
dryly,  "that  if  your  package  did,  by  some 
chance,  get  among  Mr.  'Nicol's  papers,  it  is 
safe.  Nothing  further  can  be  done  until  those 
papers  are  produced,  as  the  law  requires  legal 
proof  on  which  to  found  its  decisions." 

"  I  will  probably  find  them  at  honTe,  Mr. 
Nelson ;  but  I  assure  you  that  except  for  the 
doubt  my  not  being  able  to  produce  them 
would  cast  on  my  veracity,  I  should  not  much 
care  if  they  were  never  found,"  said  Jamie, 
fuming  inwardly. 

"Fortunately,  the  law  ignores  sentiment, 
however  generous  or  lofty  it  may  be,  Mr. 
Sinclair,  and  insists  upon  facts.  I  do  not 
think,  whatever  turns  up,  that  your  veracity 
will  ever  be  questioned." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nelson;  you  are  kind  to 
say  so.  I'll  go  back  to  Glenaran  at  once,  and 
rummage  every  corner  and  crevice  of  my  old 
desk  for  that  package  of  receipts,"  said  James 
Sinclair,  taking  up  his  hat.  "I  will  be  here 
early  to-morrow  to  inform  you  of  the  result 
of  my  search." 

"If  you  are  unsuccessful,  Mr.  Sinclair,  I 
shall  have  to  go  through  the  late  Mr.  Nicol's 
papers  in  search  of  it.  I  have  a  presentiment 
that  it  is  somewhere  among  them,  but  presen- 
timents are  not  worth  anything  in  law.  Good- 
morning!  My  best  wishes  go  with  you!"  said 
the  old  lawyer,  shaking  hands. 
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Donald  Nicol  had  taken  up  the  morning 
paper,  and,  while  seeming  to  read,  had  not 
lost  one  word  that  had  passed  between  the 
lawyer  and  his  cousin  ;  and,  while  the  possi- 
bilities presented  towards  the  fulfilment  of  his 
eager  desires  appeared  to  brighten,  he  could 
not  but  admire  the  manly  spirit  shown  by  the 
latter ;  and,  speaking  with  something  of  his 
old  cordiality,  he  had  offered  his  hand  when 
they  parted,  and  it  was  not  refused.  He  knew 
that  every  word  James  Sinclair  had  spoken 
was  true  ;  but  if,  through  some  carelessness, 
he  had  lost  beyond  recall  those  papers  that 
would  have  secured  auld  Nicol's  money,  how 
could  he  help  it,  and  what  business  was  it  of 
his?  And  if,  as  a  result,  the  money  came  into 
his  own  possession,  what  reason  was  there 
why  he  should  not  make  the  most  of  it  ?  He 
knew  he  was  counting  his  chickens  before 
they  were  hatched,  but  he  was  sanguine  of 
belief  that,  by  some  good  chance,  the  tide 
was  going  to  turn  in  his  favor,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  loss  in  what  he  counted  on. 

Two  months  had  gone  by,  but  the  most 
patient  and  careful  search  had  failed  to  bring 
the  missing  papers  to  light.  James  Sinclair 
had  no  witness  to  prove  that  he  had  paid  auld 
Nicol  for  his  house  in  the  way  he  declared 
he  had  done :  they  were  entirely  alone  at  the 
time ;  and  now  auld  Nicol  was  dead,  and  the 
written  proofs  of  the  transaction  lost.  Neither 
had  he  nor  his  wife,  then  or  afterwards,  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  at  the  papers  placed  care- 
fully away  by  them  in  the  secret  drawer  of 
his  old  desk  that  midnight,  which  had  seemed 
like  the  opening  of  a  new  day-dawn  on  their 
lives,  so  little  did  they  imagine  the  mistake 
that  had  been  made.  Neither  among  auld 
Nicol's  papers,  after  the  most  patient  investi- 
gation of  those  found,  arranged  in  the  most 
perfect  and  methodical  order,  in  his  large 
desk  at  the  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran,  nor 
among  the  dusty  piles  of  commercial  docu- 
ments of  all  sorts  and  description,  nor  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  innumerable  ledgers  at 
the  old  South-Slip  warehouse — Jacob  Whyte 
knew  them,  every  one, — nor  in  his  strong  box 
at  the  bank,  nor  among  those — most  confi- 
dential and  important  of  all — held  in  care  by 
Mr.  Nelson,  could  a  trace  be  found  of  James 


Sinclair's  cancelled  mortgage  and  his  receipts. 
The  only  thing  Mr.  Nelson  did  discover  was 
that  some  of  auld  Nicol's  papers  were  mis- 
sing,— papers  by  which  alone  others  in  his 
possession,  involving  large  amounts,  could 
be  verified.  Where  were  they?  Mr.  Nelson 
echoed  where,  and  wondered  why  auld  Nicol 
could  not  have  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  sen- 
sible manner;  he  had  never  to  his  certain 
knowledge  been  given  to  sudden  spurts,  and 
it  was  unnatural  and  incomprehensible  for  him 
to  have  shot  out  of  the  world  like  a  rocket, 
all  by  himsel :  and  without  a  word  of  warning. 

One  day  J.'jnes  Sinclair  had  a  new  idea  on 
the  subject,  and  called  at  Mr.  Nelson's  office 
to  impart  it  to  him.  It  seemed  to  present  a 
clue  to  the  mystery  of  his  loss.  "  Did  you 
notice,  Mr.  Nelson,  a  singular  sentence  in  the 
wording  of  my  uncle's  legacy  to  my  wife?  He 
left  her  the  six  acres  surrounding  the  'Old 
House,'  and  all  that  was  in  tliem  above  and 
below  ground.  Do  you  think  he  had  a  sub- 
terranean vault  anywhere,  Mr.  Nelson?" 

"  No  ;  that  is  simply  an  old  form,  and  may 
or  may  not  be  of  any  account.  There  is  no 
cellar  there,  to  begin  with ;  and  your  uncle, 
although  close,  and  in  degree  inclined  to 
secretiveness,  had  none  >f  those  miserly,  bur- 
rowing propensities,"  said  Mr.  Nelson. 

"  I  can  think  of  nothing  else,  but  I  have 
this  to  say:  I  paid  for  my  house  according 
to  the  conditions  my  uncle  imposed.  It  is 
mine,  honestly  mine, — though  I  have  no  evi- 
dence such  as  is  required  to  prove  the  fact, 
— and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  hold  possession 
of  it,  if  there's  any  law  that  will  fit  the  case. 
Donald  is  entitled  by  the  conditions  of  my 
uncle's  will  to  the  money.  I  shall  not  lift  a 
finger  to  obstruct  his  immediate  possession 
of  it.  He  is  welcome  to  it,  but  I  shall  make  a 
strong  fight  for  my  home." 

And  it  was  finally  decided,  on  the  best 
legal  grounds,  that  Donald  Nicol  was  to 
have  the  money,  which  he  had  been  greedily 
coveting  for  years  and  years.  I  have  often 
wondered  if  auld  Nicol's  bones  did  not  turn  in 
his  grave  at  this  last  frustration  of  his  plans, 
— this  giving  where  he  meant  not  to  give ; 
this  ruthless  despoiling,  by  a  mysterious  ac- 
cident, of  the  one  who,  upright  of  heart,  and 
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honest  to  the  last  degree,  had  fairly  won  his 
own  way,  as  his  favorite  nephew  had  done.  It 
seems  cruel  that  his  hard  luck  should  follow 
him  into  the  very  grave. 

When  it  was  all  settled,  and  Donald  Nicol 
was  raised  from  despair  and  ruin  to  prosperity 
and  happiness  which  he  could  scarcely  real- 
ize, he  did  two  things  for  which  he  must  be 
commended:  he  refunded  every  cent  of  the 
trust-money  of  his  two  wards,  which  he  had 
appropriated  to  his  own  uses, — a  restitution 
which  was  the  result  more  of  a  fortunate  ac- 
cident and  personal  motive  than  of  exalted 
principle,  but  still  right,  and  just  what  he 
should  have  done;  and  he  offered,  through 
Mr.  Nelson,  to  withdraw  all  claim  to  James 
Sinclair's  house ;  or,  if  he  could  not  secure  it 
to  him  in  that  way,  he  proposed  to  furnish 
means  for  the  purchase  of  it,  and  then  present 
the  deeds  to  Jamie,  who,  he  kindly  hoped, 
would  give  himself  no  further  trouble  about 
the  matter,  but  go  on  living  in  it,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Jamie  thanked  Donald 
for  his  generous  intentions,  then  said  :  "  The 
house  is  mine:  I  have  paid  for  it  to  the  last 
farthing;  and,  being  mine,  it  is  out  of  your 
power  to  dispose  of  it.  I  shall  continue  to 
occupy  it  until  my  right  to  it  is  exhaustively 
investigated  Those  receipts  and  deeds  exist, 
and  I  have  faith  to  believe  they  will  turn  up. 
Thank  you  all  the  same  for  whatyou  would  do." 

Donald  could  not  unite  with  him  in  the  hope 
that  those  papers  would  turn  up.  He  hoped 
that  they  had  got  into  auld  Nicol's  waste- 
paper  basket,  and  been  burnt  to  cinders ;  he 
hoped  they  had  been  nibbled  to  pieces  by 
mice  ;  he  hoped  that  not  a  fragment  of  them 
would  ever  be  seen  or  heard  of.  He  had  not 
forgotten,  and  never  would  forget,  the  abyss 
of  misery  out  of  which  he  had  been  raised  by 
their  mysterious  disappearance ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  prospect  of  their 
ever  being  found  should  fill  his  selfish  mind 
with  dread.  As  a  lawyer,  he  knew  how  futile 
were  James  Sinclair's  hopes  of  establishing 
his  claim  to  his  house,  without  the  necessary 
papers  which  would  prove  his  right  of  posses- 
sion ;  but  as  he  could  do  nothing  more  than 
he  had  done,  his  conscience  felt  acquitted, 
and  Jamie  must  '*  dreer  his  ain  wierd,"  as  auld 


Nicol  once  said  to  him.  Mr.  Nelson  agreed 
with  him  that  proceedings  would  only  entail 
loss  of  time  and  money  to  James  Sinclair  ; 
but  they  knew  he  was  a  determined  man, 
and  not  likely  to  forego  a  right  which  he  was 
firmly  and  honestly  convinced  to  be  his  own, 
while  there,  was  a  hope  left  him  in  support 
of  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


The  Miracle  of  the  15th  of  August,  1874* 


AUTUN,  Sept.  10,  1882. 
MR.  HENRY  LASSERRE: 

SIR  : — As  you  may  know  well,  it  is  a  great  sacrifice 
for  me  to  permit  the  publication  of  the  narrative 
which  you  communicate  to  me.  It  costs  me  more 
than  I  know  how  to  express,  to  see  matters  so  close 
and  intimate  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  world.  But 
since  the  glory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  may  well  be 
served  by  this  manifestation  of  her  goodness,  I  hesi- 
tate no  longer  to  overcome  my  repugnance,  and  I 
declare,  with  the  other  members  of  the  family  who 
sign  this  letter  with  me,  that  in  this  recital  everything 
is  exact.  Allow  me  to  add,  however,  that  there  are 
certain  personal  descriptions  of  too  flattering  a  nature, 
which  1  would  much  desire  to  have  suppressed. 
JEANNE  MARIE  DE  FONTENA^Y, 

Enfant  de  faarie. 

E.  DE  FONTENAY. 

M.  DE  FONTENAY, 

Nee  De  Froissard-Broissia. 
JOSEPH  DE  FONTENAY,  S.  J. 
HENRY  DE  FONTENAY. 


LES  BRETOUX,  Sept.  12,  1882. 
MADEMOISELLE: — You  yourself  understand  that 
the  glory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  does  not  permit  me 
to  leave  in  obscurity  and  hid  under  a  bushel  the 
remarkable  fact  of  which  Providence  made  me  a 
witness  at  the  Crypt  of  Lourdes.  It  was  indeed  ac- 
complished for  you,  but  infinitely  more,  believe  me, 
was  it  brought  about  for  the  good  of  souls  'and  the 
edification  of  Christian  peoples.  As  regards  my  per- 
sonal descriptions,  I  cannot  indeed,  even  to  spare 
you  a  little  pain,  set  aside  the  just  claims  of  history. 
You  will  pardon  me  for  publishing  these  pages  just 
as  I  wrote  them,  in  all  sincerity  of  thought  and  recti- 
tude of  conscience.  Pray  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  to 
bless  this  narrative,  and  make  it  serve  to  implant  and 
increase  in  all  hearts  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

HENRY  LASSERRE. 


*  Les  Episodes  Miraculeux  de  Lourdes.  Par  Henri 
Lasserre.  Paris :  Victor  Palme".  1883.  Translated 
with  the  author's  approval. 
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Loi-KDi.s,  Sept.  16,  iK82. 
MK.  HENRY  LASSKRRE: 

SIR: — I  have  read  your  narr.nive.  The  stoty 
which  you  relate,  with  which  I  was  myself  connected, 
and  the  least  details  of  which  I  luive  long  known, 
could  not  have  been  told  with  more  respectful  cx.irt 
ness.  I  am  happy  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  the 
Fontenay  f.unily. 

DE  MUSY,  Cur6  of  Chagny. 

I. 

IN  1865,  Mile.  Jeanne  de  Fontenay  was  six- 
teen years  old.  She  was  a  girl  of  a  lively 
disposition,  enthusiastic  heart,  and  physically 
active  and  strong.  All  her  movements  were 
characterized  by  that  joyous  fervor  of  youth 
which  enjoys  life,  and  which  strives  to  lose 
nothing  of  the  dazzling  spectacle  which  nat- 
ure holds  out  at  this  happy  period.  Full  of 
health  and  strength,  with  nerves  of  delicate 
sensibility,  muscular  powers  capable  of  with- 
standing fatigue,  she  inhaled  with  pleasure 
the  pure  country  air,  braving  the  heat  and 
wind,  and  all  the  changes  of  seasons.  Even 
the  snow  and  ice  of  winter  could  not  prevent 
her  promenades  and  excursions,  her  little 
exploring  tours  through  the  fields  and  woods 
that  lined  the  river  Meurthe.  God  had  given 
her  an  exterior  grace  more  attractive  even 
than  beauty.  Her  firm,  expressive  counte- 
nance; her  large  black  eyes;  her  long, silken 
hair,  the  wavy  tresses  of  which'.formed  her 
crown;  her  supple  figure,  and  her  graceful 
carriage,  gave  to  her  whole  appearance  an 
indefinable  something  which  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  fixed  itself  in  the  memory. 

Brought  up  at  the  Convent  of  Nancy,  by 
the  learned  and  pious  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  she  had  received  from  them  an  educa- 
tion complete  according  to  the  world's  view, 
but  perfect  according  to  the  Church.  Her 
mind  was  trained  to  love  the  beautiful  and 
the  true,  her  heart  to  love  the  good  And  for 
her  the  type  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good  was  first  of  all  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  after 
Him,  and  above  all  creatures,  was  the  Im- 
maculate Virgin,  to  whom  she  had  a  tender 
devotion.  The  greatest  glory  of  the  young 
girl  was  to  count  among  her  baptismal  names 
that  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  this  best  of  all  mothers. 


She  always  signed  herstlf,  "Jeanne  Marie, 
Enfant  de  Marie." 

I  U  i  father  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  held 
a  distinguished  position  in  connection  with 
an  industry  closely  allied  to  art.  M.  dc  Fon- 
tenay was  the  director  of  the  celebrated  glass- 
works of  Baccarat.  The  workmen,  who  had 
seen  Jeanne  take  her  first  baby  steps  on  the 
lawn  around  the  manufactory,  now  loved  to 
look  at  her  as  she  played  and  ran  in  the  park 
like  a  gazelle,  or  as  she  directed  her  steps 
towards  the  city,  carrying  some  mysterious 
burden.  Whither  did  she  go?  Accompanied 
by  a  Sister  of  Charity  or  her  mother,  she  went 
to  visit  the  poor  and  the  sick ;  she  brought 
with  her  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  oftentimes 
too  those  little  luxuries,  to  some  of  her  poor, 
of  whom  Jesus  Christ  has  said :  "  Whatsoever 
you  do  unto  the  least  of  them,  you  do  also 
to  Me."  She,  therefore,  was  loved  and  wel- 
comed by  all  in  the  neighborhood. 

Referring  to  the  Lord  all  the  splendors  of 
creation,  thanking  Him  for  all  the  benefits 
which  she  enjoyed,  and  accepting  His  gifts 
with  gratitude,  Jeanne  blossomed  innocently 
in  all  the  perfection  of  earthly  happiness.  Be- 
fore her  in  her  pathway  through  life,  Fortune 
smiled  upon  her  and  cast  her  choicest  favors. 
It  was  the  bright  dawn — the  glad  springtime 
of  life ;  in  the  garden  of  her  soul  she  heard 
the  birds  of  Paradise  singing  their  morning 
carols.  For  herself  all  was  contentment  and 
one  long  joyous  festival.  To  the  bright, 
sparkling  eyes  of  Jeanne  there  appeared  a 
clear  sky:  the  horizon  of  the  future  was 
cloudless.  Health,  happiness,  youth,  wealth, 
Christian  faith,  and  human  knowledge, — all 
these  were  Jeanne's.  What  was  wanting? 
Nothing. 

Besides  being  a  distinguished  chemist,  to 
whom  the  science  of  crystal  making  owed 
much  of  its  progress,  M.  de  Fontenay  was  a 
man  whose  exalted  merit  was  equalled  by  his 
rare  modesty.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1867,  every  one  admired  the  wonderful  ex- 
hibits that  had  been  made  under  his  direc- 
tion *  But  greater  and  better  than  a  man  of 

*  The  celebrated  chemist  Dumas  thus  speaks  of 
him:  "  It  was  M.  de  Fontenay  who,  scarcely  out  of 
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learning,  he  was  a  man  of  faith  and  charity. 

The  working  people  of  Baccarat  were  al- 
ways sure  to  find  with  their  paternal  director 
assistance  in  all  their  needs.  The  noble  glass- 
maker  was  loved  and  venerated  by  these  good 
men,  whom  he  had  directed  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  honest  path  of 
labor,  and  whom  he  also  directed  in  religious 
practices,  realizing  in  his  person  the  type — 
alas !  but  too  rare  in  these  days — of  the  Chris- 
tian employer.  In  this  noble  task  he  was 
seconded  by  his  worthy  wife.  The  blessing  of 
God  had  come  upon  his  house.  The  marriage 
of  M.  de  Fontenay  with  Mile.  Martha  .de 
Froissard-Broissia  had  been  blest  by  the  birth 
of  five  children.  Two  of  them,  Antoine  and 
Martha,  had  gone  to  their  eternal  home  in 
their  infancy.  The  three  others  still  remained, 
to  enliven  the  paternal  hearth.  The  elder 
son,  Henry,  following  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  took  the  greatest  delight  in  investigat- 
ing, amid  retorts  and  alembics,  the  secrets 
hidden  by  the  Creator  within  material  or- 
ganisms. His  brother  Joseph,  at  that  time 
between  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  was  a 
warm-hearted,  impulsive  boy,  full  of  fire  and 
enthusiasm.  He  was  like  a  flame — but  a  pure 
flame ;  not  turned  by  any  evil  wind  towards 
the  earth,  but  ascending  straight  to  heaven. 
He  had,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  all 
the  wildness  of  innocence.  The  eldest  was 
already  matured  ;  the  youngest  was  the  blos- 
soming bud;  between  the  two  was  Jeanne, 
the  bright  and  fragrant  flower  of  spring. 
What  was  wanting  to  this  family?  Nothing. 
We  are  mistaken :  something  was  wanting 
— sorrow. 

In  the  large  store-rooms  at  Baccarat,  the 

school,  effected  a  complete  change  in  glass-making,  by 
introducing  into  France  the  manufacture  of  colored 
glass,  stained  or  ornamented,  which  has  become  the 
chief  article  of  trade  in  our  country."  M.  Emile  Muller 
says :  "  The  first  manufacture  of  colored  glass  is  due 
to  M  de  Fontenay,  who  has  gloriously  opened  the 
way  to  our  ingenious^glass-makers,  by  the  success  of 
glassworks  at  Baccarat,  for  thirty  years  identified  with 
him  as  director,  to  whom  we  owe  also  some  interesting 
studies  on  ligneous  combustibles."  (Discourses  by 
Messrs.  Dumas  and  Muller,  June  21,  1879,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  soth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
school  of  arts  and  manufactures.) 


eye  beheld  on  all  sides  the  most  brilliant 
specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  glass-ware. 
Here  and  there,  on  magnificent  vases  of  the 
most  delicate  glass,  ornamented  with  enam- 
elled flowers  and  artistic  arabesques,  were 
engraved  noble  names,  antique  emblems,  and 
illustrious  devices.  Everywhere,  resplendent 
with  innumerable  prisms,  were  urns,  cups, 
candelabra,  and  many-colored  chandeliers. 
Alas !  how  quickly  all  this  fragile  magnifi- 
cence recalled  the  melancholy  lines  of  the 
old  Corneille: 

Toute  cette  fe"licite" 

Sujette  a  1'instabilite", 

En  moins  que  rien  tombe  par  terre, 

Et  comme  elle  a  I'^clat  du  verre, 

Elle  en  a  la  fragilite" !  * 

II. 

One  day  while  taking  a  ride,  Jeanne  met 
with  an  accident  which  came  near  proving 
fatal.  Either  through  the  fright  of  the  horses 
or  the  unskilfulness  of  the  driver,  a  sudden 
and  violent  jolt  threw  her  from  the  carriage, 
which  was  overturned  and  fell  upon  her 
heavily.  She  escaped  without  any  limbs  be- 
ing broken ;  but  the  accident,  the  effects  of 
which  were  shortly  afterwards  aggravated 
by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  gave  a  shock  to  the 
constitution  of  the  young  maiden,  and  su- 
perinduced a  disorder,  the  consequences  of 
which  proved  to  be  more  dreadful  than  any 
fracture. 

However,  at  first  these  effects  were  not  very 
sensible.  Though  greatly  weakened,  Jeanne, 
after  some  time,  appeared  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  go  with  her  mother  during  the  year 
1867  and  pass  two  months  in  the  capital  of 
the  Christian  world,  thus  realizing  what  had 
been  her  constant  dream  since  childhood. 
While  in  Rome  she  saw  Pope  Pius  IX,  and 
brought  with  her,  as  a  precious  souvenir  of 
her  journey,  a  chaplet  which  the  Holy  Father 
had  held  in  his  hand  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  audience.  Since  then  this  souvenir 
never  left  her  possession. 

One  incident  of  her  visit  was  particularly 
impressed  on  the  memory  of  Jeanne.  One 


*  All  this  happiness  is  subject  to  change,  and  in  a 
moment  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  as  it  has  the  brill- 
iancy of  glass,  so  too  it  has  its  fragility. 
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afternoon  as  her  mother  and  herself  were 
taking  a  walk  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  she 
suddenly  saw,  a  few  steps  ahead,  the  august 
successor  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  He 
had  come,  like  herself,  to  seek  in  that  spot 
fresh  air,  peace  and  quiet.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment a  few  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the 
Pope  hastened  towards  his  carriage.  Jeanne 
ran  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet :  "  Holy  Fa- 
ther, bless  me  !  "  she  exclaimed.  The  Vicar 
of  Christ  extended  his  venerable  hand  over 
the  young  girl,  saying:  "  I  bless  you."  Then, 
after  resting  his  mild  but  piercing  eyes  upon 
her,  he  added  these  words,  "The  Blessed 
Virgin  will  bless  you,  too." 

This  pilgrimage  to  Rome — this  romantic 
journey  across  the  enchanting  plains  which 
line  the  Apennines — this  sojourn  in  the  Eter- 
nal City — this  memorable  audience  at  the 
Vatican — this  filial  prostration  at  the  feet  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  was  the  supreme  hap- 
piness of  her  youth.  But  the  shades  began  to 
descend  upon  this  bright  morning  of  life,  and 
long  trial  succeeded  to  fleeting  joys. 

III. 

After  Jeanne's  return  to  France,  the  latent 
effects  of  her  two  accidents  commenced  to 
manifest  themselves  in  a  threaten  ing  manner. 
Her  health  was  perceptibly  affected.  She 
was  attacked  with  acute  internal  pains,  and 
felt  as  though  there  were  dislocations  all 
through  her  frame.  The  effects  of  her  malady, 
as  often  happens,  soon  settled  upon  her  limbs, 
which  gradually  became  weak  and  powerless. 
Just  as  up  to  that  time  she  had  enjoyed  life 
and  motion,  she  now  shrank  from  the  slightest 
fatigue  and  desired  only  rest.  The  shortest 
walk  produced  a  kind  of  lassitude,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  she  would  be  forced  to  re- 
cline in  a  chair  or  stretch  upon  a  lounge. 
Her  eyes  became  dilated  and  assumed  that 
peculiar  brilliancy  produced  by  fever  and  pro- 
longed insomnia.  Such  was  her  condition  at 
the  opening  of  the  late  war,  when  the  Prussians 
invaded  Baccarat. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  purpose  of  our 
narrative  to  describe  the  dreadful  scenes,  the 
pain  and  anguish  of  those  dark  days ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  terrible  it  must  have  been 


for  this  poor  child  to  sec  those  fierce  soldiers, 
invading  the  house,  filling  it  with  the  uproar 
of  their  cries  and  oaths,  the  suffocating  at- 
mosphere of  their  smoke,  and  the  deafening 
noise  of  their  clashing  arms.  Although  the 
room  which  Jeanne  occupied  was  guarded 
by  her  mother  as  a  sanctuary  of  suffering,  the 
brutal  curiosity  of  the  invaders  did  notolways 
respect  the  threshold.  More  than  once  the 
young  girl  was  terrified  to  see  the  door  flung 
open,  and  a  head  surmounted  by  a  steel  helmet 
thrusting  itself  into  the  room.  But  how  can 
we  describe  the  fear  and  anxiety  of  her  heart 
when,  as  a  few  French  soldiers  appeared  in 
the  neighborhood,  she  heard  the  Prussians 
threaten  to  burn  everything ;  and  to  kill  the 
director  of  the  manufactories?  With  admi- 
rable fortitude,  in  the  midst  of  such  perils  the 
father  thought  of  his  workmen  not  less  than 
of  his  family,  and  watched  over  all  and  every- 
thing. The  eldest  son,  Henry,  who  served 
as  volunteer  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war,  fulfilled  his  duty  and  fought  valiantly  in 
the  decimated  ranks  of  our  armies.  He  was 
wounded  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  was  obliged 
to  suffer  the  amputation  of  a  finger.  What 
bitter  trials  for  that  home  hitherto  so  peaceful 
and  happy! 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Jeanne's  condition 
became  considerably  worse.  Her  wearied 
limbs  could  find  rest,  or  rather  only  a  slight 
relief  from  pain,  when  extended  upon  a  chair 
padded  with  cushions  Thus  she  passed  those 
long  days,  sometimes  finding  companionship 
in  a  book ;  sometimes,  with  fixed  eyes,  buried 
in  reflections  of  which  God  alone  knew  the 
subjects;  sometimes,  too,  with  joined  hands, 
praying  for  help  and  courage  to  the  Sover- 
eign Consoler. 

Among  the  works  which  she  read  at  this 
time  to  solace  her  lonely  hours,  she  took  up 
one  which  for  nearly  a  week  occupied  her  at- 
tention and  caused  her  to  reflect  deeply.  The 
various  chapters  of  "Our  Lady  of  Lourdes" 
(such  was  the  title  of  the  book)  spoke  of  di- 
vine wonders,  extraordinary  cures,  which  had 
taken  place  in  her  own  times  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  without  any  aid  than  that  of 
prayer  and  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Although  it  seemed 
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to  her  presumptuous  to  look  for  a  miracle 
in  her  case,  believing  as  she  did  that  such 
heavenly  favors  are  granted  only  to  the  most 
holy  souls,  still,  moved  by  these  recitals, 
the  thought  that  she  might  be  conveyed  to 
Lourdes  entered  the  mind  of  poor  Jeanne, 
and  caused  her  to  experience  a  kind  of  vague 
hope,  .while  she  passed  through  her  fevered 
fingers  the  chaplet  of  Pius  IX.  Poor  Jeanne, 
like  the  fragile  flower  which  bends  from  side 
to  side  at  every  gust  of  the  wind,  soon  turned 
her  thoughts  to  another  horizon,  and  this  im- 
pression passed  away. 

IV. 

Madame  de  Fontenay  had  all  the  care  and 
anxiety  of  a  devoted  mother  for  her  suffering 
child.  She  herself  attended  to  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  physicians,  and,  unwilling  to  yield 
to  strangers  the  dear  privilege  of  caring  for 
her  child,  she  constituted  herself  Jeanne's  sole 
nurse.  Ready  to  hear  every  cry,  every  sigh 
or  moan,  during  the  day  she  was  constantly 
by  the  side  of  her  daughter,  and  at  night 
rested  on  a  couch  near  her  bed.  This  slate 
of  things  caused  the  family  to  lead  an  isolated 
life,  and  to  confine  within  their  own  circle  an 
affliction  which  neither  the  meaningless  words 
of  the  indifferent  nor  the  sympathy  of  friend- 
ship can  serve  to  alleviate.  Such  griefs  are 
but  aggravated  by  words  of  consolation.  We 
may  add  that  the  poor  mother  sought  this 
retirement  the  more  because  she  dreaded  for 
her  child  the  name  of  being  an  invalid,  and 
feared  that  the  sight  of  her  prolonged  languor 
would  cause  some  to  pronounce  her  con- 
sumptive. She  therefore  urged  Jeanne  to 
fight  against  her  weakness,  at  any  cost,  in  the 
presence  of  others.  The  latter,  possessed  of 
great  strength  of  character,  whenever  a  visitor 
called,  left  her  reclining  position  and  sat  up 
right  on  a  chair,  conversing  with  most  pleas- 
ing grace,  and  concealing  as  much  as  she 
could  her  sufferings.  When  the  visitors  were 
about  to  leave,  she  would  make  a  last  effort 
and  accompany  them  to  the  door ;  then  the 
poor  child  would  return,  to  throw  herself  upon 
the  bed  and  suffer  the  most  acute  pains  in 
consequence  of  the  momentary  violence  she 
had  done  to  nature  Although  naturally  very 
communicative,  Mme.  de  Fontenay  main- 


tained a  complete  reserve  in  regard  to  her  trial. 
When  others  inquired  about  her  daughter, 
she  invariably  answered:  "  Oh,  Jeanne  is  not 
very  sick.  These  little  indispositions  are  usual 
at  her  age,  and  will  soon  pass  away." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Mary  Our  Mother. 


F  all  the  means  that  God  has  made 
Our  human  happiness  to  aid, 
Most  wonderful  appears  to  me 
A  mother's  gentle  ministry. 
She  in  humility  doth  reign, 
Her  weakness  doth  all  power  contain ; 
Between  the  father  and  the  sons 
She  stands  and  mediates,  at  once 
Allied  to  him  in  higher  place, 
Allied  to  them  for  the  obeys. 
She  bids  them  trust  him,  and  she  leads 
Their  hearts  to  his ;  for  them  she  pleads ; 
If  aught  be  done  amiss,  her  zeal 
For  peace  and  mercy  doth  appeal. 
He  holds  the  means  of  life,  but  thence 
'Tis  her  sweet  office  to  dispense 
What  each  child  needs;  to  her  alone-' 
The  secret  of  their  wants  is  known. 
Were  there  no  mothers,  what  a  dearth 
Of  joy  would  darken  o'er  the  earth ! 

n. 

If  such  the  human  mother  seemed, 
A  mother  of  men  unredeemed, 
What  was  the  Mother  Jesus  gave 
To  those  He  lived  and  died  to  save? 
Dear  Lord !  our  Victim  on  the  rood, 
Whose  Body  is  our  daily  food, 
Thou  mad'st  us  sons  of  God  to  be, 
But  sons  of  Mary,  too,  with  Thee ! 
A  mother's  love  so  sweet  to  learn 
Thou  to  a  fount  of  grace  dost  turn ; 
And  many  a  gift  that  comes  from  Heaven 
Through  Mary's  gentle  hands  is  given. 
None  are  so  timid  her  to  fear, 
None  of  her  pity  can  despair. 
Did  she  not  share  Redemption's  plan, 
And  offer  up  her  All  for  man  ? 
What  can  she  now  desire  but  this — 
That  none  she  loveth  Heaven  shall  miss, 
And  none  whom  earthly  woes  distress 
Shall  doubt  their  Maker's  tenderness ! 

M.  N.,  IN  Catholic  Progress. 
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The   Last  Words   of   Famous   Catholics. 
BY  JOHN  O'KANE  MURRAY,  M  A.,  M.D. 

AKEMPIS,  in   "The    Imitation,"  wisely 
warns  us  "not  to  be  easy  in  giving  credit 
to  every  word  or  suggestion,"  because  man  is 
"very  subject  to  fail  in  words."   Miss  Procter 
tells  us  that 

"Words  are  mighty,  words  are  living — 

Serpents  with  their  venomous  stings ; 
Or  bright  angels  crowding  round  us, 
With  Heaven's  light  upon  their  wings. 

"  Every  word  has  its  own  spirit, 

True  or  false,  that  never  dies ; 
Every  word  man's  lips  have  uttered 
Echoes  in  God's  holy  skies." 

But  if  ever  we  are  to  look  for  truth,  unction, 
and  sincerity  on  the  lips  of  man,  it  must  surely 
be  at  that  solemn  hour  when  the  portals  of 
eternity  open  to  receive  the  speaker.  This  is 
what  stamps  a  rare  value  on  the  last  words 
of  good  and  great  men,  whose  names  have 
echoed  through  the  world. 

During  a  recent  illness,  I  spent  some  hours 
in  making  the  following  collection  of  "last 
words"  for  THE  "AvE  MARIA."  We  shall 
begin  with  some  of  the  discoverers,  explor- 
ers, and  missionaries  of  America, — men  to 
whom  we  are  so  much  indebted.  Columbus, 
the  greatest  navigator  of  all  time, — whose 
golden  discovery  can  never  be  repeated — who 
doubled  the  size  of  the  known  world,  and  in- 
troduced Europe  to  America, — found  him- 
self at  the  close  of  life  in  a  little  inn  in  Spain. 
His  magnificent  soul  was  fortified  with  all  the 
consolations  of  our  holy  religion,  and  he  be- 
gan his  last  and  greatest  voyage — the  voyage 
to  eternity — murmuring:  " Into  Thy  hands, 
O  Lord!  I  commend  my  spirit." 

John  de  la  Cosa,  one  of  the  old  companions 
of  Columbus,  and  in  his  day  an  oracle  of  the 
seas,  fell  mortally  wounded  by  poisoned  ar- 
rows, and  surrounded  by  howling  savages, 
in  the  wilds  of  South  America.  All  his  com- 
rades but  one  had  fallen,  and  to  him  he 
turned  and  said :  "  Brother,  since  God  has 
protected  you  from  harm,  sally  forth  and  fly ; 
and  if  ever  you  should  see  Alonzo  de  Ojeda, 


tell  him  of  my  fate."  And  thus  died  one  of 
the  kindest  and  bravest  men  that  first  set  foot 
on  the  soil  of  the  New  World. 

Father  Louis  Cancer,  O.  S.  D.,  fell  on  the 
shores  of  Florida,  beneath  the  blows  of  the 
Indians,  exclaiming,  "O  my  God!"  His 
death  happened  but  fifty-seven  years  after  the 
discovery  of  America. 

The  heroic  Father  Anthony  Daniel,  S.  J., 
had  spent  years  in  toiling  on  the  Huron  mis- 
sion in  Canada,  when  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  The  Iroquois  attacked 
the  Huron  town  of  St.  Joseph,  in  which  he 
was  stationed.  His  first  thought  was  for  his 
dusky  flock,  and  his  last  touching  words  were 
addressed  to  them.  "Fly,  my  brothers!" 
exclaimed  the  fearless  Jesuit  "My  life  is 
nothing.  Be  steadfast  in  the  faith.  I  will 
stay  here.  We  shall  meet  again  in  heaven." 
These  were  his  last  words,  before  he  pro- 
nounced a  general  absolution.  But  the  Iro- 
quois were  at  hand.  They  shot  down  the 
faithful  priest,  burnt  the  little  church,  and 
threw  his  remains  into  the  flames. 

Only  a  year  later,  and  the  immortal  Father 
John  de  Brebeuf,  S.  J.,  the  real  founder  of 
the  Huron  missions  and  "the  greatest  of 
the  American  Jesuits,"  finished  his  glorious 
career.  He  himself,  Father  Lalemant,  and 
many  of  his  Huron  flock,  were  taken  prisoners 
by  the  brutal  Iroquois.  While  tied  to  a  stake, 
boiling  water  was  poured  on  his  head,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  endure  the  most  revolt- 
ing tortures ;  but  the  great  priest  thought 
only  of  the  Christian  Hurons,  who  were  his 
fellow-captives.  "  My  children,"  he  said,  "  let 
us  lift  up  our  eyes  to  Heaven  in  the  midst  of 
our  sufferings.  God  is  a  witness  of  our  tor- 
ments. He  will  soon  be  our  reward.  Die  in 
this  faith.  I  feel  more  for  you  than  for  my- 
self." " Eclion" '*  replied  the  poor  Hurons, 
"our  hopes  shall  be  in  Heaven.  Pray  for  us." 
The  Iroquois  thrust  a  red-hot  iron  into  the 
holy  Jesuit's  mouth,  removed  his  lower  lip, 
cut  strips  of  flesh  from  his  limbs,  and  at 
length  tore  out  his  heart,  and  devoured  it.  The 
Mohawk  warriors  had  never  seen  so  heroic 
a  man  as  Father  de  Brebeuf,  and  they  came  in 

*  Eckon  was  the  Indian  name  of  Father  de  Brebeuf. 
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crowds  to  drink  his  martyr-blood,  thinking  to 
imbibe  with  it  some  portion  of  his  marvellous 
courage! 

Father  Marquette,  S.  J.,  the  discoverer  of 
the  upper  Mississippi,  died  on  the  wild  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  "with  his  eyes  sweetly 
fixed  on  his  crucifix."  His  last  words  were, 
Mater  Dei,  memento  met, — "  Mother  of  God, 
remember  me." 

But  what  have  great  statesmen — "who 
carry  too  heavy  a  burden  for  one  that  hopes 
in  Heaven " — to  say  at  the  hour  of  solemn 
passage  to  another  world  ?  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
"that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory,  and 
sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor," 
found  most  comfort,  when  misfortune  fell  on 
him,  in  saying  his  beads ;  and  just  before  the 
angel  of  death  came,  he  whispered :  "  Had  I 
served  my  God  as  I  did  my  king,  He  would 
not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs." 

The  name  of  the  great  Sir  Thomas  More 
is  a  beacon  light  in  the  dark  English  history 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  last  hour  came. 
Historians  tell  us  that  on  ascending  the  scaf- 
fold, he  found  it  so  weak  that  it  was  ready 
to  fall ;  upon  which  he  said  to  the  Lieutenant, 
"I  pray  you  see  me  up  safe,  and  for  my 
coming  down  let  me  shift  for  myself."  As  the 
tyrannical  King  Henry  had  imposed  silence 
on  him,  More  only  desired  of  the  spectators 
that  they  would  pray  for  him,  and  bear  wit- 
ness that  he  there  suffered  death  in  and  for 
the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  said, 
he  knelt  and  repeated  a  psalm  with  great  de- 
votion. He  then  rose  cheerfully,  and  the 
executioner  asking  his  forgiveness,  More 
kissed  him  and  said :  "  You  will  do  me  this  day 
a  greater  benefit  than  ever  any  mortal  man 
can  be  able  to  give  me.  Pluck  up  your  spirit, 
man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  your  office.  My 
neck  is  very  short ;  take  heed  therefore  that 
you  strike  not  awry  for  saving  your  honesty." 
When  More  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  he 
desired  the  executioner  to  wait  till  he  had 
removed  his  beard,  "  for  that,"  he  said,  '•  had 
never  committed  treason."  "So  with  great 
alacrity  and  spiritual  joy,"  adds  his  grandson, 
"  he  received  the  fatal  blow  of  the  axe." 

Great  soldiers  are  men  of  action  rather 
than  of  words;  yet  history  has  recorded  what 


some  of  them  said  at  the  last  hour.  When  the 
immortal  Bayard,  the  good  knight  without 
fear  and  without  reproach,  received  his  death- 
wound,  he  exclaimed :  Jesus,  mon  Dieu  !  je 
SMS  mort, — "Jesus,  my  God!  I  am  dying." 
He  made  his  confession,  and  as  life  ebbed 
away,  he  held  up  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and 
his  religious  imagination  transformed  it  into- 
a  crucifix.  At  this  moment,  the  traitor  Bour- 
bon approached,  and  wept  like  a  child  over 
the  dying  hero.  "  Weep  not  for  me,"  whis- 
pered the  noble  Bayard,  "but  for  yourself.  I 
die  in  the  service  of  my  country  ;  you  triumph 
in  the  ruin  of  yours." 

The  brave  Patrick  Sarsfield  was  mortally- 
wounded  in  the  midst  of  victory,  at  the  battle 
of  Nerwiridle.  As  the  life-blood  gushed  forth, 
he  caught  some  of  it  in  his  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh !  if  this  blood  had  been  shed 
for  Ireland!" 

When  Montcalm  was  shot  a  second  time, 
on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  he  was  taken  to 
the  residence  of  the  surgeon,  and  his  wounds 
were  pronounced  fatal.  "  How  long  have  I 
yet  to  live?"  calmly  asked  the  dying  General. 
"Ten  or  twelve  hours,  at  the  most,"  replied 
the  surgeon.  "The  shorter  the  bette~r,"  re- 
turned Montcalm  ;  and  he  added,  "at  least  I 
shall  not  see  the  English  in  Quebec.  Thenr 
addressing  himself  to  De  Ramsay,  the  next  in 
command,  he  said :  "  To  your  care  I  commit 
the  honor  of  France,  and  the  task  of  seeing 
that  my  little  army  shall  retire  to- night  above 
Cape  Rouge,  in  order  to  rejoin  the  forces  of 
De  Bouganville.  As  for  me,  I  am  going  to  pass 
my  time  with  God,  and  prepare  for  death." 

On  the  morning  of  his  execution,  Marshal 
Ney,  "the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  was  awa- 
kened, and  an  officer  read  the  death-warrant. 
All  his  titles  were  enumerated.  "  Why  not 
rather  simply  say,"  the  Marshal  remarked, 
"  Michael  Ney,  now  a  French  soldier,  but  soon 
to  be  a  heap  of  dust  ?  "  He  performed  all  his 
religious  duties,  took  a  last  fond  farewell  of 
his  family,  and  at  the  final  moment  said:  "I 
declare  in  the  presence  of  God  and  man  that 
I  have  never  been  a  traitor  to  my  country. 
May  my  death  render  her  happy !  Long  live 
France ! "  He  then  bared  his  manly  breast, 
refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  gave  the 
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word  to  fire  himself,  and  fell  as  "the  bravest 
of  the  brave." 

Death  comes  to  the  author  and  the  physi- 
cian, as  to  all  other  mortals.  The  poet,  Pope, 
a  short  time  before  death  complained  of  his 
inability  to  think,  yet  he  said :  "  I  am  so  cer- 
tain of  the  soul's  being  immortal,  that  I  seem 
to  feel  it  within  me  as  it  were  by  intuition." 
Such  was  the  fervor  of  his  devotion  that  he 
exerted  all  his  remaining  strength  to  throw 
himself  out  of  bed,  that  he  might  receive  the 
Holy  Eucharist  kneeling  on  the  floor.  His 
last  words  were  :  "  There  is  nothing  merito- 
rious but  virtue  and  friendship ;  and,  indeed, 
friendship  itself  is  only  a  part  of  virtue." 

The  famous  scholar  Fontenelle,  who  had 
so  high  an  opinion  of  "  The  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  died  at  the  age  of  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  and  his  mind  retained  its  clearness  and 
calmness  up  to  the  last  moment.  Just  before 
expiring,  he  was  asked  if  he  felt  any  pain. 
"No,"  he  replied:  "I  only  feel  a  difficulty  of 
existing." 

The  great  French  surgeon  Dupuytren  had 
not  always  lived  a  good  Catholic ;  but  when 
he  felt  the  cold  hand  of  death  upon  him,  he 
called  for  the  consolations  of  religion.  "  What- 
ever freethinkers  may  say,"  he  remarked,  "  I 
am  resolved  to  die  in  the  communion  of  that 
Faith  which  I  have  not  always  lived  up  to,  but 
in  which  / have  ahvays placed  my  confidence'' 

We  now  come  to  the  great  preachers  and 
theologians.  At  the  death- bed  of  Bossuet 
some  friend  spoke  of  guarding  his  glory  when 
he  had  gone ;  but  the  dying  Bishop  exclaimed : 
"  Who  speaks  to  me  of  glory  ?  Rather  beg  of 
God  to  forgive  me  my  sins." 

The  gentle  Fenelon  suffered  intensely  dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  and  he  seemed  to  take 
delight  in  his  agonies  of  pain.  He  would 
often  repeat,  "  Christe  confixus  sum  cruet."  At 
other  times  he  would  say :  "  Yes,  Lord !  Thy 
will  be  done,  and  not  mine."  He  quietly 
breathed  his  soul  to  God,  after  bestowing  a 
benediction  on  those  around  his  bed. 

Among  the  last  words  uttered  by  the  great 
Jesuit  Bourdaloue  were  these  remarkable 
ones:  "It  is  highly  reasonable  that  God  be 
fully  satisfied;  and  at  least  in  purgatory  I  will 
suffer  with  patience  and  with  love." 


When  the  last  moment  came,  the  celebrated 
theologian  Suarez  said,  "I  did  not  think  it 
was  so  easy  to  die." 

Bishop  Brute  expired,  murmuring,  "  I  am 
going  home." 

The  great  Bishop  England  said:  "I  had 
hoped  to  rise ;  but  I  bow  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  accept  what  He  appoints." 

Cardinal  Wiseman  remarked  that  he  felt 
as  a  boy  who  was  going  home  from  school 
at  vacation. 

When  Father  Faber  was  told  that  his  death 
was  near,  he  only  repeated  fervently  his  favor- 
ite exclamation,  "  God  be  praised ! " 

Neither  the  crown  nor  the  tiara  possesses  a 
charm  against  death.  How  impressive  was  the 
scene  that  marked  the  last  moments  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots !  She  bade 
a  tender  farewell  to  her  servants.  "  Good  Mel- 
ville," she  said  to  the  steward  of  the  household, 
"  I  pray  thee  report  that  I  die  a  true  woman  to 
my  religion, to  Scotland,  and  to  France."  His- 
torians tell  us  that,  with  an  ivory  crucifix  in  her 
hand,  Mary  Stuart  advanced  into  the  hall  of 
execution  with  the  grace  and  majesty  so  often 
displayed  in  her  happier  days  and  in  the  pal- 
ace of  her  fathers.  As  she  mounted  the  scaf- 
fold, Paulet  offered  his  arm.  "  I  thank  you, 
sir,"  said  Mary;  "it  is  the  last  trouble  I  shall 
give  you,  and  the  most  acceptable  service 
you  have  ever  rendered  me."  When  she  had 
finished  her  prayer,  she  held  up  the  crucifix, 
and  exclaimed:  "As  Thy  arms,  O  God !  were 
stretched  out  upon  the  Cross,  so  receive  me 
into  the  arms  of  Thy  mercy,  and  forgive  me 
my  sins."  "Madam,"  growled  the  fanatical 
Earl  of  Kent,  "you  had  better  leave  such 
popish  trumperies,  and  bear  Him  in  your 
heart."  She  replied:  "I  cannot  hold  in  my 
hand  the  representation  of  His  sufferings  but 
I  must  at  the  same  time  bear  Him  in  my 
heart."  The  last  words  of  Mary  Stuart  were : 
"Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord!  I  commend  my 
spirit ! "  And  at  the  third  stroke  of  an  axe, 
the  most  queenly  head  in  Europe  was  severed 
from  the  body,  and  the  pure  and  lofty  spirit 
of  the  last  Catholic  Queen  of  Scotland  passed 
into  eternity. 

The  illustrious  Pope  Gregory  VII  died  at 
Salerno,  exclaiming:  "I  have  loved  justice, 
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and  hated  iniquity;  therefore  I  die  an  exile." 
How  many  thousands  of  noble  Irishmen  could 
have  truthfully  uttered  the  same  words  since 
the  days  of  Hugh  O'Neill! 

But  let  us  hear  the  last  words  of  some  of 
the  great  saints.  When  the  solemn  moment 
came,  the  lovely  St.  Teresa  kept  repeating, 
until  speech  failed:  "A  contrite  and  humble 
heart,  O  God!  Thou  wilt  not  despise." 

The  dying  Francis  de  Sales  whispered  to 
his  confessor:  "You  find  me  in  a  condition 
in  which  I  stand  in  need  of  nothing  but  the 
mercy  of  God.  Obtain  it  for  me  by  your 
prayers." 

The  last  words  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to 
a  monk,  who  asked  him  how  we  might  always 
live  faithful  to  divine  grace,  were:  "Be  as- 
sured that  he  who  will  ever  walk  faithfully  in 
God's  presence,  always  ready  to  give  Him  an 
account  of  his  actions,  shall  never  be  separated 
from  Him  by  consenting  to  sin." 

"I  know  not,"  said  St.  Bernard,  "to  which 
I  ought  to  yield :  the  love  of  my  children, 
which  urges  me  to  stay  here,  or  the  love  of 
my  God,  which  draws  me  to  Him."  These 
were  his  last  words.  The  tolling  of  the  bells 
accompanying  the  funeral  chants  intoned  by 
the  deep  voices  of  seven  hundred  monks,  in- 
terrupted the  profound  silence  of  the  valley 
of  Clairvaux,  and  announced  to  the  world  the 
death  of  the  great  St.  Bernard. 

Saint  Bede's  last  days  were  devoted  to 
the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John 
into  Anglo  Saxon.  Even  severe  illness  could 
not  prevent  his  pushing  on  the  work,  with  the 
help  of  a  young  secretary.  The  evening  be- 
fore the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  A.  D.  735,  it 
was  all  completed  except  a  few  lines.  "  Most 
dear  master,"  whispered  the  young  monk, 
"  there  is  still  one  sentence  unwritten."  "  Write 
quickly,"  answered  Bede.  A  few  minutes 
passed,  and  the  other  remarked :  "  It  is  now 
done."  "You  have  well  said,"  replied  the 
dying  Bede:  "it  is  now  done;  indeed,  all  is 
finished !  Dear  child,  hold  my  head,  that  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  towards 
the  little  oratory  where  I  was  wont  to  pray ; 
and  that  while  I  am  sitting  I  may  call  upon 
my  Heavenly  Father  and  sing,  '  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 


Ghost.'"  And  as  the  last  word  passed  from 
his  lips,  the  Venerable  Bede  breathed  his  soul 
to  God. 

St.  Columbkille  said  to  his  faithful  attend- 
ant Diarmid:  "This  very  night  I  shall  enter 
into  the  path  of  my  fathers.  You  weep,  dear 
Diarmid;  but  console  yourself.  It  is  my  Lord 
Jesus  who  deigns  to  invite  me  to  rejoin  Him. 
It  is  He  who  has  revealed  to  me  that  my 
summons  will  come  to-night."  The  holy 
abbot  retired  to  his  cell,  and  began  to  work 
for  the  last  time.  It  was  at  his  dearly-loved 
employment — transcribing  the  Psalter.  When 
he  had  come  to  the  thirty-third  psalm,  and  the 
verse  beginning  Inquirentes  autem,  he  paused. 
"  I  must  stop  here,"  he  said  ;  "  Baithen  *  will 
write  the'rest."  The  midnight  bell  soon  rang 
for  Matins,  and  the  noble  old  Saint  arose  from 
his  bed  of  stone,  entered  the  church,  and  knelt 
down  before  the  altar.  The  faithful  Diarmid 
followed  him,  but  the  church  was  dark.  "  My 
Father!"  he  cried,  ''where  are  you?"  The 
community  soon  arrived  with  lights,  and  wept 
at  the  sight  they  beheld.  Their  chief  was 
dying.  But  once  more  the  dear  Saint  opened 
his  eyes,  and  cast  an  affectionate  look  on  his 
spiritual  children.  Then,  with  DiarmiS's  aid, 
he  raised  his  right  hand  and  blessed  them 
all.  The  hand  dropped,  the  last  sigh  came 
from  his  lips,  and  his  face  remained  calm  and 
sweet  as  that  of  a  man  who  in  his  sleep  had 
seen  a  vision  of  heaven.  And  thus  passed 
away,  at  the  age  of  76,  the  glorious  Saint 
Columbkille,  Irish  prince,  poet,  monk,  and 
missionary — a  man  whose  beautiful  name  and 
shining  deeds  will  live  forever  and  forever. 


*  Who  became  his  successor. 


Saved  by  a  Medal. 


^PHE  following  incident,  related  by  an  of- 
1  ficer  of  military  engineers  who  took  part 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  interest  and  edification  by  the  de- 
vout servants  of  Mary: 

"At  the  battle  of  S.  Privat,  which  was  fought 
on  the  1 8th  of  August,  1 870,  a  captain  of  my 
acquaintance  staggered  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
the  blood  flowing  freely  down  his  face.  He 
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was  wounded  by  a  ball,  which  traversed  his 
helmet  horizontally  above  the  visor  and  came 
but  fifteen  centimetres  from  where  it  had  en- 
tered, after  having  ploughed  a  blood-stained 
furrow  along  his  forehead.  He  was  placed 
upon  one  of  the  Metz  ambulances  and  given 
over  to  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
who,  on  dressing  the  wound,  found  that  it 
was  by  no  means  dangerous,  the  bone  of  the 
skull  not  having  received  any  serious  injury. 
While  congratulating  the  wounded  man  on 
his  narrow  escape  from  death,  they  examined 
the  helmet,  and,  on  observing  the  holes  pierced 
by  the  ball,  were  greatly  suprised  that  the 
wound  was  not  mortal.  Suddenly  one  of  the 
Sisters  raised  a  cry  of  astonishment.  She  had 
been searchingthe leather  lining  of  thehelmet, 
and  what  think  you  did  she  come  upon?  A 
little  medal  of  the  Blessed  Virgin !  The  cap 
tain  had  not  the  remotest  idea  even  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  day  he  left  home  for  the  war,  his 
wife  had,  without  mentioning  the  matter  to 
him,  sewed  it  into  his  helmet,  and  there  it  re- 
mained, although  its  battered  surface  bore  un- 
mistakable traces  of  the  ball's  rough  passage. 
"The  medal  has  been  religiously  preserved. 
I  have  seen  it  myself;  it  still  remains  in  its 
old  place  in  the  helmet;  and  I  assure  you  that 
even  the  most  incredulous  do  not  fail  to  look 
on  it  with  emotion.  The  hero  of  this  narrative, 
who  was,  like  me.  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Hildes- 
heim,  is  almost  from  the  same  place  as  myself. 
His  name  is  M.  Rose,  of  S.  Marcellin,  captain 
of  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Line." 


Letter  from  Paris. 


ECCLESIASTICS  AND  MILITARY  SERVICE.  —  THE 
DIVORCE  LAW — MIRACLE  OF  OUR  LADY  OF 
LOURDES. — MEISSONNIEK. — CHURCH  OF  THE  AS- 
SUMPTION.— THE  CHOLERA. 

DEAR  "AvE  MARIA": — The  two  great  successes 
achieved  by  the  devil  since  my  last  letter  have 
been  the  passing  of  the  divorce  bill,  and  of  a  law 
making  seminarists  amenable  to  military  service. 
This  last  called  forth  much  earnest  protest  from 
the  "  Right,"  and  foremost  among  the  champions 
of  the  good  cause  was  the  Bishop  of  Angers;  Mon- 
seigneur  Freppel  denounced  the  iniquitous  bill  in 
language  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had 


the  privilege  of  hearing  it.  He  showed  how  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Spain  exempted  ecclesiastical 
students  from  service ;  he  invoked  the  Concordat, 
and  reminded  the  Chamber  that  when  the  law 
of  conscription  was  passed  in  1806,  Portalis  was 
commissioned  by  Najwleon  I  to  inform  the  H<-ly 
Father  that  he  need  have  no  fear  on  the  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  vocations.  .  .  .  The  Bishop's  speech 
was  highly  applauded,  but  his  amendment  was 
thrown  out  by  386  votes  against  91. 

The  divorce  bill,  which  has  also  been  hotly  dis- 
cussed in  Chamber  and  Senate,  has  passed  by  a 
large  majority.  Nothing  more  seems  left  to  this 
infidel  Government  to  do  to  unchristianize  France. 
They  have  turned  God  out  of  the  schools ;  they 
have  turned  marriage  into  a  merely  human  con- 
tract, to  be  annulled  at  the  promptings  of  human 
passion  or  caprice ;  and  they  have  struck  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  Priesthood,  by  obliging  the  students 
to  enter  the  army.  Will  Catholic  and  conservative 
France. never  arise  and,  like  her  Belgian  sister, 
throw  off  this  vile  servitude  which  has  held  her 
down  so  long  ? 

Death  has  been  busy  amongst  the  clergy  here. 
Monseigneur  Hacquard,  Bishop  of  Verdnn,  died 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago ;  since  then  the  Bishop 
of  Pekin  has  been  called  to  his  rest ;  and  lastly 
Monseigneur  Maret,  Episcopal  Provost  of  the 
Cathedral  Chapter  of  St.  Denis,  has  passed  away, 
at  the  good  age  of  80.  This  prelate  was  on  the 
inopportunist  side  at  the  Council,  but  immediately 
the  Dogma  was  defined  he  made  his  submission, 
and  gave  very  substantial  proofs  of  his  obedience 
by  buying  up,  at  the  cost  of  5,000  dollars,  a  book 
of  his  condemned  by  the  Holy  See.  The  deceased 
prelate's  funeral  took  place  at  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Denis,  where  his  body  lies  beside  those  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Franc  e,  whose  remains  were 
spared  by  the  demons  of  the  Revolution. 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  performed  a  .miracle  here 
a  few  days  ago.  A  young  girl  of  18  had  been  for 
six  years  a  cripple,  and  a  great  sufferer  from  some 
disease  in  the  foot,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  put  it  to  the  ground.  It  was  turned  straight 
up,  and  as  rigid  as  iron.  Charcot,  the  great  prince 
of  modern  science,  has  been  attending  her  for 
three  years,  without  any  result.  She  and  her  family 
were  Catholics,  but  not  particularly  pious  ones ; 
they  were,  however,  persuaded  to  make  a  novena 
to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  the  invalid  using  the 
water  night  and  morning.  On  the  Qth  day  the 
girl  was  suddenly  and  completely  cured;  the 
father,  like  one  gone  mad  with  joy,  rushed  off  to 
Charcot,  and  the  good  religious  who  had  joined 
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in  the  novena.  The  priest  and  the  doctor  met  in 
presence  of  the  family,  who  were  in  tears  of  hap- 
piness The  priest  gave  thanks  to  God  and  Our 
Lady,  but  the  doctor  contemptuously  bade  him 
mind  his  own  business,  saying:  "The  medical 
man  tolerates  no  interference  from  you,  Monsieur 
1'Abbe."  Father-  -replied:  "It  is  not  I  but 
Almighty  God  who  has  interfered  in  this  case. 
Your  science  could  do  nothing  all  these  years,  and 
in  a  moment  God  healed  this  child."  The  doc- 
tor was  furious,  talked  of  nervous  effects,  etc  ,  and 
wanted  to  galvanize  the  foot;  but  the  young  girl 
would  not  hear  of  his  doing  anything.  "Our 
Lady  has  .cured  me,"  she  said ;  "I  will  not  be  so 
ungrateful  to  her  as  to  meddle  with  what  she  has 
done."  The  religious  desired  her  to  take  some 
precautions  for  some  days,  but  to  give  thanks 
above  all  to  God  and  Our  Lady.  Charcot  went 
away  in  a  rage,  saying  he  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  case.  The  whole  family  went 
to  confession  that  afternoon,  and  to  Holy  Com- 
munion next  morning. 

About  a  fortnight  ago,  the  press  got  up  an 
open-air  fete,  to  make  a  fund  for  helping  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  "  Victims  to  duty,"  as 
they  termed  fire  brigade  men,  police- men,  engine- 
drivers,  etc.  It  was  an  excellent  idea,  which 
met  with  hearty  encouragement  from  the  public. 
The  programme  was  very  attractive,  and  amongst 
other  things  there  was  to  be  a  promenade  of  car- 
riages decorated  with  wreaths  and  garlands,  to  be 
followed  by  "  a  battle  of  flowers,"  such  as  one  sees 
in  Italy  during  the  Carnival.  The  committee 
planned  everything  without  consulting  the  clerk 
of  the  weather,  who,,  perhaps  offended  by  this 
slight,  took  his  revenge,  and  drenched  the  chari- 
table pleasure  seekers ;  everybody  was  soaked  to 
the  skin,  for  ihefe/e  and  the  rain  lasted  two  days. 
Notwithstanding  the  torrents  of  rain,  a  large  sum 
was  realized. 

Meissonnier,  the  great  painter,  has  collected  a 
number  of  his  pictures,  which  he  has  coaxed  their 
owners  to  part  with  for  two  months  in  favor  of  a 
most  deserving  charity — "The  Night  Refuge." 
Amongst  the  pictures  exhibited  is  La  Rixe,  sent 
by  Queen  Victoria.  When  she  and  Prince  Albert 
were  in  Paris,  during  the  Exhibition  of  1855, 
Napoleon  III  asked  the  Prince  through  an  aide- 
de-camp  if  there  was  anything  at  the  Exhibition 
he  would  like  as  a  souvenir.  The  Prince  said  this 
picture  of  Meissonnier's  had  given  him  more 
pleasure  than  anything  else  he  had  seen  there. 
The  Emperor  bought  it  for  25,000  francs,  and 
presented  it  to  his  guest.  It  is  worth  ten  times 


that  sum  now,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  the 
master  ever  painted. 

I  think  in  one  of  my  letters  I  spoke  of  a  threat 
to  take  the  Church" of  the  Assumption  from  the 
Polish  priests,  who  for  years  have  had  the  use  and 
possession  of  it.  This  chapel  belongs  to  the  parish 
of  the  Madeleine.  It  was  here  that  Monseigneur 
Dupanloup  held  his  famous  Catechism  class  for 
the  children  of  the  parish,  and  indeed  of  all  Paris. 
Monsieur  Ponbelle,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  deaf 
to  all  remonstrance,  has  just  served  the  Abbe  le 
Rebours,  Cure  of  the  Madeleine,  with  notice  that 
after  fifteen  days  the  church  will  be  taken  from 
him.  The  Cure  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  to  the  fact  that  the  faithful  have  built 
schools  on  the  spot ;  but  all  this  will  have  little 
effect  on  Monsieur  Ponbelle,  who  is  bent,  it  is 
said,  on  confiscating  the  edifice,  to  hand  it  over 
to  Mr.  Loyson,  the  ex-Carmelite.  Anything  to 
injure  and  insult  the  Church.  It  is  rumored  that 
the  Russian  Embassy  is  going  to  take  the  matter  up. 
If  so,  it  will  be  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  Russian 
Government  pleading  for  the  Catholic  Poles ! 

The  weather,  which  has  been  wonderfully  chilly 
and  rainy  for  the  season,  has  suddenly  turned  to 
summer  heat.  The  news  of  the  cholera  having 
appeared  at  Toulon,  has  startled  all  France.  Doc- 
tors, as  usual,  differ,  some  saying  it  is  Asiatic, 
others  holding  it  to  be  of  a  less  virulent  nature> 
Until  another  wetk  passes,  the  medical  men  say  it 
cannot  be  determined  what  is  the  exact  form  of 
the  fell  disease;  so  we  must  wait  and  pray. 

ENFANT  DE  MARIE. 


Catholic  Notes. 


An  eminent  American  priest  declares :  "  I  really 
fear  more  for  the  future  of  the  Church — and  that 
means  religion — in  our  own  country  than  else- 
where, on  account  of  the  Godless  public  schools. 
The  evil  of  those  schools  cannot  be  told. ' ' 

Very  true;  but  as  these  schools  are  not  the 
creation  of  Catholics,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
improvement  from  a  moral  and  religious  point  of 
view,  Catholics  can  only  let  the  public  schools 
severely  alone  and  provide  suitable  means  of  educa- 
tion for  their  children  in  their  own  schools,  where 
their  morals  will  be  guarded  and  strengthened. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  becoming  daily  more 
evident,  that  outside  the  Church  there  is  scant 
regard  for  morality.  It  behooves  'Catholics  to 
guard  their  offspring  from  the  insidious  pestilence 
that  is  creeping  into  society,  threatening  its  very 
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«xistence.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  the 
present  Godless  system  of  education  forebodes  the 
greatest  danger  to  religion  and  society  in  the  future. 


One  of  the  results  of  th-  fall  of  the  Freemason 
Government  in  Belgium,  says  the  London  Tab/ft, 
has  been  a  still  more  rapid  depopulation  of  the 
already  thinly  populated  official  schools.  State 
employes  and  those  of  the  railway  and  post  no 
longer  feel  themselves  obliged,  under  fear  of  los- 
ing their  places,  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Government  schools,  and  in  some  places  the  latter 
are  now  quite  empty.  Thus  at  Lembeke  the  four 
children  of  official  employes  who  formed  the  only 
pupils  of  the  official  school  were,  immediately 
after  the  elections,  withdrawn  and  transferred  to 
the  Catholic  schools. 


The  late  Cardinal  de  Falloux  was  remarkable 
for  his.  love  of  the  arts,  and  devoted  a  great  portion 
of  his  time  and  private  fortune  to  the  formation 
of  a  valuable  collection.  He  formed  a  rich  museum 
of  Christian  works  belonging  to  the  i4th  and  i5th 
centuries,  and  brought  together  excellent  speci- 
mens of  painting,  sculpture  and  ceramics,  espec- 
ially old  Gubbio  ware,  illustrative  of  the  influence 
of  Christianity  and  of  the  Papacy  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  in  Italy.  Six  of  the  large  rooms 
in  his  palace  were  filled  with  this  collection. 


The  civil  authorities  at  Marseilles  forbade,  this 
year,  the  annual  solemn  procession  in  thanksgiving 
for  delivery  from  pestilence.  It  is  -a  remarkable 
fact  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  prohibited 
procession  was  to  take  place,  the  cholera  broke  out 
in  the  city.  Was  it  simply  a  coincidence? 


At  Vienna  (Austria)  the  Festival  of  Corpus 
Christi  was  solemnized  with  great  splendor  and 
devotion.  Following  the  time-honored  and  praise- 
worthy custom  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  the 
Emperor  Francis-Joseph,  with  head  uncovered, 
followed  the  procession  immediately  after  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  was  accompanied  by  all 
the  dignitaries  of  his  court  and  the  knights  of 
various  orders  it  was  an  impressive  and  edifying 
spectacle  to  witness  this  solemn  manifestation,  on 
the  part  of  a  nation,  of  devotion  towards  the  King 
of  kings.  

It  is  well  known  that  a  new  and  magnificent 
edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  is 
in  course  of  preparation  under  the  patronage  of 
our  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII.  On  the  22d  of  June, 


the  second  volume  of  the  works  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  His  Holiness  by  Cardinals  Simeoni  and 
Zigliara;  Mgr.  Domenico  Jacobini,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Superior  and  Procurator  of  the  Dominicans;  and 
Chevalier  Frederico  Melandri,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  work  is  being  printed  at  the  Propaganda. 
The  Holy  Father  made  a  critical  examination  and 
inquired  into  all  the  details  of  the  work,  and  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  its  scientific  and  me- 
chanical execution. 

The  cable  has  brought  the  sad  intelligence  of 
the  death,  on  the  i4th  inst.,  of  the  illustrious  Abbe 
Moigno.  We  hope  to  present  in  our  next  issue 
a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  distinguished 
priest  and  scientist.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since 
he  favored  us  with  his  portrait  and  an  autograph 
letter,  l>oth  of  which  we  shall  preserve  as  precious 
souvenirs.  The  learned  Abb6  has  done  a  noble 
and  enduring  work  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
science,  and  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  should  be 
speedily  and  plentifully  offered  up  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul.  R.  I.  P. 


A  memorable  event  took  place  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  on  the  pth  inst  ,  when  the  monu- 
ment to  Margaret  Haughery  was  unveiled  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assemblage,  including  ihe  chil- 
dren of  all  the  orphan  asylums  of  the  city.  The 
monument  is  the  first  ever  erected  to  a  woman  in 
this  country.  Mrs.  Haughery,  whom  it  represents 
in  the  position  of  a  nurse,  was  born  of  Irish  parents, 
and,  left  an  orphan  at  a  tender  age,  was  adopted 
by  a  charitable  family.  Notwithstanding  the  want 
of  an  early  education,  she  rose  to  be  the  head  of 
an  important  commercial  house,  and  acquired  a 
large  fortune,  which  she  devoted  entirely  to  the 
care  of  the  orphans,  regardless  of  sect  or  creed. 
Her  life  was  typical  of  charity,  and  her  memory 
will  long  remain  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
city  in  which  her  lot  was  cast. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  the  health  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Patrick  Toner,  for  many  years  a  zealous 
priest  in  Pennsylvania,  is  not  improving,  and  that 
he  himself  almost  relinquishes  the  hope  of  being 
cured  except  by  a  miracle,  which  he  is  too  humble 
to  expect.  Father  Toner  is  at  present  sojourn- 
ing at  the  thermal  baths  at  Dax  (Landes),  France. 
Sending  his  change  of  address  for  THE  "Avi 
MARIA,"  he  adds: 

"  I  am  sorely  troubled  with  severe  chronic  artic- 
ular and  intismlar  rheumatism,  and  am  oblL 
come  here  occasionally  to  take  the  baths.    God's 
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holy  will  is  welcome.  I  thank  His  adorable  Maj 
esty  for  the  visitation  He  has  sent  me  in  order  to 
fix  my  heart  and  mind  on  the  dreadful  sufferings 
of  Our  Divine  Redeemer.  .  .  .  How  good  God 
is  to  provide  for  the  ailments  of  the  frail  body  as 
well  as  for  the  immortal  soul !  " 


THE  "AvE  MARIA"  has  recently  been  seeking 
out  some  of  the  utterances  of  our  most  prominent 
Americans  on  the  subject  of  secret  societies,  and 
the  result  of  the  search  makes  rather  interesting 
reading.  Wendell  Phillips  thought  they  were  a 
great  evil,  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  republic; 
Daniel  Webster  thought  that  the  ''administration 
of  such  oaths  should  be  prohibited  by  law,"  ; 
while  Wm.  H.  Seward  said  that  he  "would  pray 
to  God  that  hand  and  knee  might  be  paralyzed" 
before  he  would  clasp  the  hand  of  men  in  a  secret 
order,  or  bend  on  his  knee  before  them.  And  yet 
there  are  some  who  claim  that  the  Pope  in  declar- 
ing against  secret  organizations  does  not  agree 
with  the  leading  thinkers  of  this  and  past  genera- 
tions.— Michigan  Catholic. 


When  we  speak  of  the  influence  of  the  Church 
upon  civilization,  we  have  brought  before  us  .the 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  her  children  are  always  the 
pioneers,  leading  the  way  to  the  many  improve- 
ments that  are  made  in  the  grand  march  of  time. 
This  fact  was  ably  set  forth  in  the  oration  of  Mgr. 
de  Oca,  lately  published  in  these  pages,  and  was 
illustrated  by  many  a  pointed  example.  Now, 
apropos  of  this  subject,  the  attempt  to  introduce 
steam-carriages  into  China  brings  to  light  another 
illustration  of  this  fact. 

It  may  possibly  seem  extraordinary  to  many  per- 
sons that  the  principle  of  propulsion  of  carriages 
by  steam  was  first  developed  at  Pekin,  by  the 
reverend  Jesuit  missionaries,  long  before  either 
steam-carriages  or  steam-ships  were  known  in 
Europe.  Nevertheless  such  is  the  case.  An  article 
published  in  the  Civilta  Cattolica  quotes  from  the 
"General  History  of  Travels,"  compiled  by  M. 
de  la  Harpe,  and  published  in  the  year  1782, 
which  relates  how  a  Jesuit  missionary  at  Pekin 
invented  the  steam-carriage,  and  experimented 
with  it  in  the  presence  of  his  imperial  Majesty. 
What  makes  this  narrative  the  more  interesting  is 
that  this  invention  had  its  very  first  beginning  in 
the  empire  which  is  the  last  to  practically  make 
use  of  it,  and  that  this  great  civilizing  element, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  world,  should 
owe  its  origin  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  China. 


It  is  said  that  the  consternation  produced  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  hearing  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  cholera  at  Toulon  was  so  great 
as  to  interrupt  for  some  time  the  proceedings. 
"Men,"  says  the  Univers,  "hitherto  so  insolent 
in  their  impiety,  were  seized  with  fear,  and  trem- 
blingly asked  themselves  if  the  Justice  of  God  was 
at  length  about  to  strike  them" in  punishment  for 
their  wicked  deeds." 


From  a  record  of  English  converts  to  the  Church 
made  during  the  present  century,  it  appears  that 
among  the  professions  the  Army  has  been  the  most 
fruitful,  having  furnished  close  upon  150.  The 
Navy  comes  last,  with  only  29 ;  while  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  has  given  148,  from  Oxford 
has  come  just  twice  that  number,  the  five  Oxford 
colleges  heading  the  list  being  Christ  Church, 
with  39;  Exeter,  with  30;  Oriel,  with  25 ;  Balliol, 
with  20;  and  Brasenose,  with  20. 


Interesting  religious  statistics  have  been  lately 
published  in  the  Rosier  de  Marie,  which  show  the 
unfruitfulness  of  Protestant  missionary  labor.  It 
appears  that  the  Christian  mission  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  and  Turks  in  Palestine  has  spent, 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  more  than  two  mill- 
ions and  a  half  of  francs,  and  thus  far  there  is  not 
a  single  Mahometan  or  Jewish  'vert  to  its  Credit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Abbe  Liszt's 
woiks'  is  his  latest — "Die  Heilige  Elizabeth." 
Although  called  an  oratorio,  it  is  written  in  the 
form  of  an  opera  in  three  scenes,  and  is  based  upon 
the  life  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Princess  of  Hungary.  The 
second  scene  beautifully  represents  a  well  known 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  Saint.  Ludwig,  her  hus- 
band, a  Landgraf  of  Thuringen,  is  returning  from 
the  chase  and  meets  Elizabeth  Surprised  to  see 
her  without  her  attendants,  he  questions  her.  She 
is  confused.  He  demands  to  know  what  she  con- 
ceals beneath  her  mantle.  He  has  forbidden  her 
to  carry  food  and  clothing  herself  to  the  needy; 
so,  for  fear  of  displeasing  him,  she  says  she  has 
picked  roses  by  the  way,  and  wandered  farther 
than  she  intended.  Ludwig  insists  upon  seeing 
the  roses.  Elizabeth  kneels  at  his  feet  and  sues 
for  forgiveness  for  the  deception  she  tried  to  use 
before  God  and  to  him.  She  confesses  that  she 
has  bread  and  wine  for  the  sick,  and  unfolds  her 
mantle  to  him,  when  to  her  utter  surprise  she 
finds  they  have  really  turned  to  roses.  A  miracle 
has  been  performed.  People  flock  to  see  it.  A 
holy  light  beams  upon  Elizabeth,  and  the  scene 
ends  with  a  wonderful  chorus. 
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The  following  subscriptions  have  been  re- 
for  Father  1'ye's  floating  <  ha|>el:  Mrs.  Mary  Hull, 
$i ;  A  Child  of  Mary,  $1 ;  Cooke  Family,  $2; 
Child  of  Mary,  50  cts.  ;  Nora  Pilon,  $2;  Francis 
X.  Bradley,  $i ;  Mary  Cniden,  $i ;  Mrs.  Mogan, 
50  cts. ;  Mr.  Frank  Shields,  50  <  tv 

For  the  Japanese   Missions:    Nora  Pilon,  $2; 
Mrs.  V.  B.  McVay,  $i. 


New  Publications. 


CHARACTERISTICS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN 
HENRY   NEWMAN.     Being   Selections,    Personal, 
Historical,  Philosophical,  and  Religious,  from  his 
Various  Works.    Arranged  by  William  S.  Lilly,  of 
the  Inner- Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.    With  the  Au- 
thor's Approval.  New  York:  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co. 
We  take  a  real  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  this  new  edition  of  the  "Char- 
acteristics" of  the  great  Cardinal  Newman.   What 
a  happy  thought  it  was  for  Mr.  Lilly  to  gather 
this  precious  bouquet  from  the  great,  rich  garden 
of  this  illustrious  tiller  of  the  sacred  soil,  and  place 
it  where  all  may  enjoy  its  fragrance  ! 

SISTER  AGATHA,  and   Other  Tales.     From   the 

French. 

A  DAUGHTER'S  LOVE.  A  Story  of  Filial  Affec- 
tion. And  Other  Tales.  Baltimore :  Published  by 
John  B  Piet  &  Co.,  174  West  Baltimore  St. 
Boys  and  girls  will  read,  and,  in  loo  many  in- 
stances, read  stories  which  directly  or  indirectly 
allure  them  from  the  paths  that  lead  to  true  man- 
hood and  true  womanhood.  All  merely  sensational 
novels,  from  the  "dime"  to  the  philosophical,  are 
productive  of  incalculable  evil  to  their  unfortunate 
readers.  The  best  antidote  is  good  Catholic  lit- 
erature, mingling  the  useful  and  the  pleasing  either 
in  the  historical  romance  or  the  work  of  pure  fic- 
tion. Because  some  are  wanting  in  high  literary 
merit  or  artistic  finish,  and  others  indulge  freely  in 
the  sentimental,  the  critics  find  fault  and  con- 
demn them.  But  let  these  fault-finders  give  us 
something  better,  and  we  will  show  them  that  we 
can  appreciate  "the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good"  in  literature  We  cheerfully  recommend 
the  above  books  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature  for 
youth. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  NECESSITY  OF  FREQUENT  COM- 
MUNION. Asserted  and  Proved  from  Scripture, 
Authority,  and  Tradition.  By  A.  C.  (Alexander  Clin- 
ton, S.J.)  Detroit,  Mich. :  Published  by  L  F.  Kilroy, 
187  Jefferson  Ave.  Price,  cloth,  $i ;  paper,  50  cts 
In  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 


took,  we  cannot  do  ln-tter  than  copy  the  opening 

ragraph  of  the  introduction: 

"The  present  volume  is  a  reprint  of  an  old  work 
published  in  London,  in  the  year  1780.  Treating 
as  it  does  in  an  exhaustive  manner  of  one  of  the 
most  practically  imjx»rtant  points  in  the  spiritual 
life,  it  cannot  but  be  highly  beneficial  to  souls  anx- 
ious for  salvation  and  perfection.  As  we  have, 
unfortunately,  few  works  in  English  on  frequent 
Communion,  it  was  thought  much  good  would  be 
done  by  placing  within  reach  of  all  a  book  that 
otherwise  could  not  be  had,  by  reason  of  its  being, 
apparently  at  least,  out  of  print." 

It  is  a  good  sign  to  see  books  of  this  kii.d  pub- 
lished, as  we  infer  that  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 
We  wish  Godspeed  to  this  and  every  book  that 
tends  to  make  better  known  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  our  holy  faith. 

AMERIKANISCHER  BLUTHENKRANZ. 

This  is  a  choice  collection  of  short  pieces  in 
verse  for  declamation  by  boys  and  girls  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Muhlbauer  &  Behrle,  No.  41  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago. 

— Messrs.  Benziger  Bros,  have  sent  us  a  little 
book  of  which  the  reverend  clergy  will  be  glad  to 
hear.  In  the  space  of  191  pages,  it  contains  the 
different  votive  offices  in  txtfnso,  rendering  the 
use  of  a  Breviary  unnecessary  on  days  when  the 
rubrics  permit  officia  votiva  to  be  said.  The  typog- 
raphy and  binding  are  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  the  size  is  most  convenient.  Price,  35  cents. 

The  Art  Amateur  for  July  has  a  page  of 

"  Mountain  Laurel "  for  a  double  tile  panel,  which 
is  beautifully  true  to  the  life.  This  noble  New 
England  shrub  requires  a  delicate  and  faithful 
hand  to  reproduce  its  bunches  of  bloom,  and  all 
this  has  been  done  by  I.  B.  S.  N.  The  thistle  by 
the  same  hand  is  inferior.  "Flemish  tapestry 
borders"  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  portfolio 
of  the  embroidery  room.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  July  number  contains  nothing  for  our  convent 
friends.  There  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  the 
Mother  Superior  to  use  her  sensors  in  faith,  few 
of  its  pages  beini;  suited  either  to  convents  or 
households.  In  this  respect  it  is  an  exceptional 
number.  The  ecclesiastical  embroidery  page  we 
hope  to  see  in  the  next  number.  We  must  own 
that,  with  all  the  artistic  liberty  to  be  granted  in 
such  matters,  we  were  sorry  to  see  so  few  pages 
fit  for  general  use.  It  needs  but  a  word  to  convince 
editors  of  the  tastes  of  their  subscribers. 

ELIZA  ALLIN  STARR. 
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The  "Wasp. 


A   TALE   OF    GOD  S    PROVIDENCE. 


From  the  German  of  Proschko,  by  B,  S 

(CONCLUSION.) 
CHAPTER  IV.— (Continued.) 

CCORDING  to  Russian  usage, 
Nicholas  Walter  was  at  once 
dragged  into  the  ante-room, 
stripped  of  the  imperial  livery, 
and  clothed  in  the  convict  garb. 
Then  the  Czarina,  again  addressing 
Prince  Trubetskoj,  said,  haughtily : 
"Write,  Prince,  that  Count  Bestus- 
•  cheff  is  degraded  from  his  high  position,  de- 
iprived  of  all  his  titles,  orders,  and  dignities, 
and  cashiered.  Let  him  be  arrested  with  all 
his  creatures,  the  friends  of  Prussia,  who  are 
in  my  court.  A  commission  shall  be  appointed 
to  decide  on  whether  I  shall  send  him  to 
Siberia  or  not.  I  myself  shall  write  to  my 
tardy  generals,  and  give  them  the  choice  be- 
tween huts  on  the  Obi  and  Yenisei  or  active 
pursuit  of  the  Prussians."  And  with  these 
words  the  incensed  sovereign  swept  from  the 
room  and  entered  her  private  cabinet. 

In  a  corner  of  the  antechamber  stood 
Nicholas  Walter,  again  a  candidate  for  the 
snow-fields  of  Siberia ;  and  on  each  side  of 
him  stood  guards,  ready  to  convey  him  to  the 
wretched  prison  destined  for  state  criminals 
A  friendly  sunbeam  fell  on  him  in  his  deso- 
lation, like  a  smile  from  Heaven ;  and  as  he 
raised  his  eyes  he  saw  a  wasp  (which  the 
heat  of  the  room  had  recalled  to  life  from  its 
winter  torpor)  fly  towards  the  door  of  the 
Empress's  cabinet. 

At  the  sight  of  the  little  insect  he  thought 
of  his  father's  words,  and  renewed  hope  sprang 
up  in  his  heart.  ".Father,"  he  murmured, 
"you  said,  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  you,  that 
if  the  Omnipotent  God  so  wills  it,  a  tiny  wasp 
in  His  hand  suffices  to  cast  our  enemies  in  the 
dust.  Courage,  therefore,  my  heart,  and  con- 
fidence !  God's  arm  can  reach  to  the  Siberian 
deserts." 


And  thus  fortified,  Nicholas  Walter  was  led 
away. 

Meanwhile  the  incensed  Czarina  paced  up 
and  down  her  cabinet,  vainly  striving  to  calm 
her  agitation.  At  last  she  sat  down,  and  in 
the  most  imperative  terms  commanded  her 
generals  in  Prussia  under  pain  of  the  severest 
penalties,  and  her  intense  displeasure,  to  use 
the  utmost  activity,  and  pursue  Frederick  to 
his  last  stronghold.  "We  will  not  rest,"  she 
wrote,  "until  we  have  torn  the  crown  from 
his  head,  annihilated  his  armies,  and  ruined 
his  states."  Then  a  fearful  scream  was  heard; 
the  pen  was.  dashed  to  the  ground,  with  the 
exclamation,  "  It  is  a  bad  omen  !  "  And  the 
Empress  .sank  back  in  her  chair  in  a  dead 
faint.  The  alarmed  lady-in  waiting,  the  Coun- 
tess Tschoglokow,  rushed  in ;  her  physician 
was  summoned,  and  the  Empress  was  carried 
to  her  room.  The  letter  to  her  generals  re- 
mained undispatched,  and  on  the  2pth  of 
December,  1761 ,  the  mighty  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia was  gathered  to  her  fathers. 

What  had  caused  all  this  ?  A  little  wasp, 
which  stung  the  powerful  Czarina  in  the  wrist 
as  she  was  writing  her  despotic  ordersj-  Un- 
nerved by  her  previous  excitement,  and 
superstitious  to  a  strange  degree,  Elizabeth 
saw  in  this  trifling  accident  an  omen  of  her 
approaching  end,  which  was  accelerated  by 
the  shock. 

Peter  III  ascended  the  throne,  and,  as  the 
Empress  had  foreseen,  peace  was  immediately 
signed  with  Frederick,  who  was  in  the  most 
critical  situation.  Thus,  as  a  recent  historian 
remarks,  a  wasp  saved  Prussia  and  Frederick 
the  Great  from  utter,  inevitable  ruin.  How 
great  is  God  in  the  least  of  His  works ! 
CHAPTER  V. 

Old  Walter  of  Bischofsheim  sat  before  the 
little  chapel  where,  two  years  previously,  he 
had  looked  on  his  son  for  the  last  time.  The 
valley  below  was  clothed  in  the  tender  green 
of  springtime.  The  poor  old  man  had  seen 
his  little  cottage  burned  to  the  ground  by 
the  rapacious  soldiery;  and  during  those  long 
weary  months  not  one  word  of  news  had 
reached  him  from  his  son.  He  saW  Petronella, 
the  beloved  bride  of  his  Nicholas  fading  away 
day  by  day  in  silent  sorrow ;  for,  with  her 
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parents'  permission,  she  had  remained  to 
•Comfort  and  care  for  the  bereaved  old  peas- 
ant. Walter  intended  to  wait  for  the  end  of 
-the  war,  which  he  hoped  was  near,  and  then 
to  spend  his  last  penny  in  searching  for  his 
beloved  son,  or  in  obtaining  at  least  certainty 
of  his  fate. 

Having  finished  his  morning  devotions,  his 
glance  fell  on  the  little  chapel  where  Nicho- 
las, in  his  wedding  dress,  had  stood  two  years 
before,  and  then  it  swept  the  horizon  to  his 
right,  and  he  murmured  half  aloud:  "There 
is  the  morning  star  setting  faintly  and  sadly, 
and  so  do  my  hopes  fade ;  for  never  again 
shall  I  behold  him  whom  I  loved  as  the  apple 
of  my  eye." 

"  But  the  morning  star  is  also  the  evening 
star,"  said  a  soft  voice  beside  him.  "  If  it  now 
sets  faint  and  dim,  it  will  rise  in  the  evening, 
bright  and  clear ;  and  the  darker  the  night, 
the  more  brilliant  its  lustre." 

Walter  looked  up  and  saw  his  old  friend 
the  parish  priest  of  Bischofsheim,  who  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  his  loss. . 
"Take  courage,  my  friend,"  said  the  good 
priest;  "your  trust  in  God  and  constant 
prayers  will  yet  be  rewarded.  But  now  look 
round.  There  is  a  former  acquaintance,  who 
was  looking  for  you  in  Bischofsheim.  I 
brought  him  to  you,  for  he  says  he  has  an 
old  debt  to  pay  you.  Do  you  recognize  him  ?  " 

Scarcely  had  the  old  man  raised  his  eyes 
when  he  recognized  the  same  officer,  wrapped 
in  his  grey  mantle,  who  two  years  before  had 
met  him  on  that  spot,  and  his  companion, 
who  now  stood  at  a  little  distance  leaning 
against  a  pine-tree.  But  the  gray- cloaked 
officer  looked  another  man ;  the  cloud  of  sor- 
row which  had  then  obscured  his  countenance 
had  vanished.  Smiling  cordially,  he  offered 
the  peasant  his  hand.  "  Old  friend,"  he  said, 
"  we  met  here  once  before." 

Walter  mechanically  grasped  the  proffered 
hand,  saying:  "Good  God,  sir!  is  it  indeed 
you?" 

"  Your  witness,  your  promised  witness  for 
the  wedding.  Scarcely  two  years  have  passed 
since  the  Russian  musketeers  chased  me  from 
this  height  where  your  son  was  on  the  point 
of  being  married.  Now  no  Russian  balls  are 


whistling  round;  the  Prussian  eagle  again 
flies  free  and  unrestrained ;  therefore  we  shall 
finish  to  day  the  interrupted  ceremony.  Come 
to  the  church." 

But  old  Walter  looked  sadly  to  the  ground, 
and  in  few  but  touching  words  related  his 
son's  loss.  The  officer  looked  at  him  with  a 
glance  full  of  sympathy,  and,  laying  his  white 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  pointed  with  the  other 
to  a  little  wasp  which  had  alighted  on  a  leaf 
near  them.  "Do  you  not  know,"  he  said, 
"that,  if  the  good  God  wills  it,  even  so  insig- 
nificant an  insect  can,  in  His  hand,  dispose 
of  the  destinies  of  whole  nations?" 

"Sir,  such  were  my  own  words  two  years 
ago  on  this  very  spot;  but — " 

"Nay,  old  friend,  behold  the  man  who 
then  laughed  at  your  words,  now  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  his  mockery.  I  confess  to  you 
when  you  expressed  your  trust  in  Divine 
Providence,  I  laughed  at  it  as  superstition; 
for,  full  of  rage  at  my  adverse  fortune,  my 
faith,  never  as  strong  as  yours,  had  failed. 
But  to-day  the  sceptic,  crushed  by  the  evident 
proof  of  an  ever-watchful,  guiding  Provi- 
dence, comes  to  ask  your  pardon.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  the  same  God  can  bring  back 
to  you  the  son  you  think  thousands  of  miles 
away." 

They  had,  unconsciously  to  the  grief  ab- 
sorbed old  man,  been  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  chapel. 

"  Look  up,  Father  Walter,"  continued  the 
officer ;  "  look  at  that  handsome  couple  now 
standing  before  the  altar." 

One  glance,  one  cry  of  joy,  and  the  over- 
joyed old  man  lay  speechless  in  his  son's 
arms.  Beside  him  stood  Petronella,  blooming 
with  renewed  life.  Like  one  in  a  dream,  the 
father  clasped  them  to  his  heart.  He  knew 
not  how  all  had  come  to  pass;  he  only  knew 
his  beloved  son  Nicholas  was  found,  was  once 
more  in  his  arms. 

The  officer  looked  on  the  touching  scene, 
well  pleased,  and,  when  the  first  burst  of  joy 
was  over,  said :  "  Now,  old  friend,  priest  and 
witnesses  are  ready.  Let  us  proceed  to  the 
wedding." 

The  priest  quickly  vested,  the  Nuptial  Bless- 
ing was  pronounced,  and  little  Anselm,  who 
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served  as  acolyte,  now  advanced  to  the  officer 
and  his  companion,  who  had  served  as  wit- 
nesses, carrying  the  vestry-book  in  which  to 
sign  their  names. 

"What  is  this  for?"  they  asked. 

"  To  sign  your  names,  gentlemen ;  it  is 
customary." 

"All  right."  said  the  elder,  laughing,  and 
taking  three  gold  pieces  out  of  his  pocket, 
which  he  laid  on  the  book  before  the  aston- 
ished eyes  of  the  little  server.  Then  he  seized 
the  pen  which  the  latter  presented,  and  wrote 
in  a  large,  firm  hand,  "  Frederick." 

The  boy  still  held  the  book  before  him. 

"Well,"  he  said;  "what  more?" 

"Your  surname,  sir,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Oh!  true:  my  surname^ " 

"And  your  occupation,  sir,  please." 

"  Then  write  both  yourself — Frederick  II, 
King  of  Prussia." 

The  boy  dropped  the  book  in  astonishment; 
the  entire  group,  except  the  priest  and  the 
King's  companion  (who  smiled  quietly),  stood 
in  speechless  amazement;  but  Frederick,  plac- 
ing a  roll  of  notes  and  gold  pieces  in  the  old 
man's  hand,  shook  it  cordially,  and  said : 
"Old  friend,  I  have  kept  my  word;  don't  fail 
to  drink  your  witnesses'  health  at  the  wed- 
ding-feast." 

Then  he  left  the  little  church,  followed  by 
his  attendant.  And  at  the  wedding-feast 
Nicholas  told  of  the  wasp  which  had  saved 
Prussia ;  of  the  King's  remembrance  of  the 
old  man's  words  when  he  heard  of  the  in- 
cident ;  of  his  inquiries  and  his  discovery  of 
Nicholas's  fate,  whom  Peter  III  at  once  sent 
to  him  to  Potsdam;  and  then  of  their  journey 
to  Bischofsheim,  where  the  Great  Frederick 
himself  arranged  the  surprise  with  the  parish 
priest;  and,  finally,  that  his  Majesty  had  given 
Nicholas  the  post  of  superintendent  of  the 
royal  gardens  of  Sans  Souci,  and  promised 
always  to  provide  for  the  Walter  family. 

The  parish  priest  added  that  their  trust  in 
Providence  had  indeed  been  rewarded,  and  a 
great  kingdom  saved  by  one  of  God's  most 
insignificant  insects — a  tiny  wasp. 


As  you  cannot  avoid  your  own  company, 
make  it  as  good  as  possible. 


A  Father's  Conversion. 

An  irreligious  blacksmith,  whose  son  had 
just  made  his  First  Communion,  wanted  the 
boy  to  work  on  Sunday.  The  boy  reminded 
his  father  that  this  was  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  God.  "  Bah ! "  said  the  father,  "  the  Com- 
mandments are  good  enough  for  children,, 
but  now  you  are  beginning  to  be  a  young 
man ;  so  go  to  work  as  I  tell  you." 

"  But,  father,"  answered  the  boy,  "just  after 
the  Commandment  which  says,  '  Remember 
that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,'  comes 
another,  which  says,  '  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother.'  Is  that  also  only  for  children?" 

The  father  was  taken  aback,  and  knew  not: 
what  to  reply.  But  he  did  not  ask  his  boy 
to  work  that  day,  and  allowed  him  to  go  to 
church.  And  when  the  boy  was  coming  out 
of  the  house  of  God  at  the  end  of  Mass,  his. 
surprise  was  great  to  see  his  father  also  com- 
ing out  of  the  church. 

When  father  and  son  reached  home,  the 
former  took  his  boy  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
him,  exclaiming :  "  You  were  right,  my  child ! 
we  must  always  do  what  God  commands,  and 
avoid  what  He  forbids.  Henceforth  I  will 
observe  this  rule  as  well  as  you." 

From  that  time  forth  the  blacksmith  was 
seen  regularly  in  his  place  in  the  church. 
The  conversion  of  the  father  was  due,  under 
God,  to  his  excellent  child. 


PERSEVERANCE  is  the  foundation  of  the  suc- 
cess of  every  great  and  difficult  undertaking. 
No  great  object  has  ever  been  accomplished 
without  this  impulse,  which  does  not  let  its 
possessor  give  up  in  despair,  if  foiled  in  his 
first  attempts,  after  the  object  he  has  in  view. 
If  we  study  the  history  of  the  great  inventions, 
we  find  that  they  were  not  made  perfect  at 
once,  but  their  originators  had  to  persevere 
against  obstacles  which  would  have  discour- 
aged others  endowed  with  less  hope  and  per- 
severance. In  all  things  we  should  remem- 
ber the  maxim:  "There  is  no  true  excellence 
without  labor,"  and  continue  to  work  with 
untiring  perseverance  until  the  object  which 
we  have  in  view  is  attained. 
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llj  HY  should  I  grieve  that  this  my  Flower  is 
W          fading? 

Another  Summer's  sun  will  make  it  bloom : 

Let  it  descend  into  its  peaceful  tomb, 
Nor  let  me  vex  the  time  by  vain  upbraiding. 

One  purpose  is  fulfilled  for  which  it  grew, 
For  which  I  saw  its  beauty.     Other  eyes 
Will  wonder  at  its  shape  and  heavenly  dyes, 

And  so  be  glad  again  to  see  it  new. 
That  which  the  Lord  was  pleased  in  love  to  make, 

(To  be  regiven)  is  but  withdrawn  a  while 
Where  frost  is  not,  nor  storm-wind  e'er  can  shake 
The  eternal  blossom,  or  the  fruit  eternal ; 

Where  only  tears  of  joy  beam  in  the  smile 
Of  sacred,  ever-radiant  Truth  Supernal. 


The  Madonna  of  St.  Luke. 


|T.  LUKE  was  born  at  Antioch,  the 
capital  city  of  Syria,  famous  in  the 
East  on  account  of  its  situation,  its 
commerce,  its  riches,  its  numerous  population, 
and  its  schools,  which  furnished  to  all  Asia  so 
many  distinguished  masters.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Saint  made  there  great  progress  in 
his  studies,  and  especially  in  that  of  medicine, 
for  the  more  profound  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  which  he  travelled  through  Egypt  and 
Greece. 

The  preaching  of  St.  Paul  gained  him  over 
to  the  Gospel,  and  so  attached  did  he  become 
to  the  Apostle  that  he  was  ever  his  faithful 
companion  in  all  his  journeys  and  fatigues. 


Death  alone  could  separate  them.  We  know 
from  the  Apostle  that,  once  become  a  Chris- 
tian, St.  Luke  practised  medicine  as  often  as 
his  new  occupation  would  permit.  St  Paul 
sends  to  the  Colossians  the  salutations  of  his 
physician.*  Some  writers  make  a  distinction 
between  the  physician  St.  Luke,  of  whom  St. 
Paul  speaks,  and  the  writer  of  the  Gospel 
which  bears  his  name.  But  this  distinction 
is  altogether  without  foundation.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  contra- 
dicts this  piece  of  sophistry,  reproduced  at  a 
later  period  by  Calvin,  Erasmus,  and  Basnage, 
but  always  refuted  by  the  most  convincing 
proofs. 

The  assertion  that  St.  Luke  was  also  a 
painter,  and  did  actually  paint  a  portrait  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  has  in  its  favor  the  testimony 
of  tradition.  There  are,  however,  authorities 
arrayed  against  it,  and  we  may  be  permitted 
to  examine  briefly  their  arguments,  and  see  if 
they  are  so  cogent  and  convincing  as  to  admit 
of  no  answer. 

The  first  and  most  serious  objection  of 
those  who  would  erase  the  name  of  St.  Luke 
from  the  list  of  painters  is,  according  to  them, 
his  very  condition  as  a  Jew.  If  he  were  an 
Israelite,  as  some  pretend,  he  could  not  prac- 
tise the  art  of  tainting,  because  it  was  for- 
bidden the  Jews  under  most  severe  penalties 
to  make  or  possess  images,  f  Josephus  tells 
us  that  when  Pilate  wished  to  set  up  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  the  statues  of  the  Emperor, 
the  people  were  filled  with  horror,  and  begged 
of  him  to  remove  the  images,  and  leave  in- 

I      *  Epistle  to  the  Coloss.,  xiv.  f  Exodus,  xv,  5. 
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tact  the  laws  of  their  country;  and,  though 
threatened  with  death  if  they  did  not  consent, 
they  persisted  in  their  appeals,  and  would 
prefer  even  death  rather  than  suffer  any  trans- 
gression of  the  law.  And  Pilate,  moved  by 
their  firmness,  yielded  to  their  supplications. 
How,  then,  could  St.  Luke,  in  the  midst  of 
such  an  opposition,  undertake  to  practise 
painting  and  produce  portraits? 

Again,  if  St.  Luke  was  a  Greek,  and  came 
over  from  paganism  to  Christianity,  he  could 
not  have  known  the  Blessed  Virgin  before 
she  had  attained  her  sixtieth  year.  In  that 
case  he  could  not  have  given  to  his  portraits 
of  the  Virgin  that  freshness  of  color,  that  air 
of  youth,  which  mark  the  greater  part  of  the 
portraits  attributed  to  St.  Luke. 

It  is  very  easy  to  answer  both  these  objec- 
tions. The  public  practice  of  painting  and  the 
adoration  of  images  were  prohibited  among 
the  Jews  by  the  Mosaic  law,  but  they  were  not 
forbidden  to  make  them  and  preserve  them  in 
particular  houses,  as  was  the  custom  among 
the  ancients,  especially  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Add  to  this  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Mosaic  law  yielded  to  Christianity,  a  great 
number  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  had  been 
changed  or  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  other 
traditions  substituted  instead,  as  our  Re- 
deemer on  more  than  one  occasion  reproached 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  It  is  very  probable 
that  images  were  kept  in  particular  houses, 
or  were  bought  by  Greek  painters,  among 
whom  we  may  safely  class  St.  Luke.  It  is 
true  that  several  authors  have  pretended  that 
St.  Luke  was  an  Israelite  and  a  disciple  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and,  what  is  stranger 
still,  one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But,  supported  by  the  most  weighty 
authorities,  we  believe  that  he  passed  directly 
from  paganism  to  Christianity.  St.  Luke, 
then,  could  have  been  one  of  those  Greeks 
who  practised  the  noble  art  of  painting.  And 
what  better  use  could  he  have  made  of  his 
talent  than  to  employ  it  in  retracing  the  pure, 
angelic  features  of  the  Mother  of  God  ?  Ac- 
cording to  a  pious  tradition,  the  Christians  of 
that  time  were  most  eager  to  see  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  came  from 
far-distant  countries  to  hear  the  sacred  words 


pronounced  by  her  lips.  Could  not  St.  Luke, 
then,  have  known,  too,  the  Virgin  of  Nazareth  ? 

In  regard  to  the  objection  taken  from  the 
discrepancy  between  the  age  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  air  of  youth  in  the  madonnas 
of  St.  Luke,  we  reply:  ist.  Is  it  impossible 
to  suppose  that  St.  Luke  procured  among  the 
Jews  a  portrait  representing  Mary  at  a  less 
advanced  age  than  when  he  knew  her?  2d. 
Granting  that  he  knew  the  Blessed  Virgin 
only  in  her  old  age,  might  he  not,  as  painters 
ordinarily  do,  have  given  to  his  portraits  a 
younger  appearance  and  greater  freshness, 
without  on  that  account  misrepresenting  his 
model  ?  Besides,  how  often  are  not  women 
seen,  especially  among  the  unmarried,  who 
preserve  to  a  very  advanced  age  the  freshness 
of  youth  ?  Would  it  be  anything  astonishing, 
then,  if  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself  had  in  her 
old  age  preserved  a  youthful  freshness  in  her 
immaculate  flesh,  even  making  abstraction  ot 
the  consideration  that  to  the  thousand  super- 
natural privileges  with  which  God  enriched 
her  He  might  have  added  that  of  which  we 
speak  ? 

Other  authors  oppose  to  us  the  adthority 
of  St.  Augustine,  who  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Trinity  affirms  that  it  was  not  certainly  known 
what  were  the  features  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Others  too  add  that  before  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  in  the  fifth  century,  there  were  no 
portraits  of  Mary;  or,  if  there  were,  they  did 
not  represent  the  Divine  Child  in  the  arms  of 
His  Mother,  as  the  paintings  attributed  to  St. 
Luke.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo 
does  not  speak  of  portraits,  but  only  of  the 
true  physiognomy  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  His 
object  was  simply  to  prove  that,  even  though 
we  could  not  show  the  true  features  of  Mary, 
it  does  not  follow  as  a  consequence  that  she 
was  not  the  Mother  of  God,  just  as  ignorance 
of  the  true  traits  and  appearance  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Lazarus,  or  the  Apostles,  would  be 
no  reason  to  deny  the  existence  of  these  per- 
sonages. 

The  second  assertion  is  entirely  false,  and 
contradicted  by  both  ancient  and  modern 
writers.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  among 
others,  Bosio,  Amighi,  Boldeth,  Trombelli,  and 
Marchi,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  latter, 
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in  the  frontispiece  of  his  work  on  Christian 
monuments,  has  placed  a  very  ancient  portrait 
of  Mary  found  in  the  catacombs  of  the  first 
ages. 

The  picture  which  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  our  readers  this  week  is  the 
occasion  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  It  is  an 
exact  fac-  simile  of  the  famous  Madonna  of 
St.  Luke  which  adorns  that  most  magnifi- 
cent chapel  so  well  known  as  the  Capella 
Borghese,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Major 
at  Rome.  The  original  is  "  set  in  a  frame  of 
lapis-lazuli  and  other  precious  stones,  and 
stands  in  a  niche  over  the  principal  altar.  .  .  . 
All  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  contem- 
plating this  picture  at  St.  Mary  Major's  at 
all  closely  bear  testimony  to  its  extremely 
pleasing  and  devotional  character.  It  is  said 
to  be  as  beautiful  as  it  is  famous."* 


*  Sanctuaries  of  the  Madonna. 


The  Miracle  of  the  15th  of  Augrust,  1874. 


V. 

WHILST  thus  endeavoring  to  hide  their 
great  affliction  from  strangers,  they  left 
no  means  untried  to  effect  a  cure.  They  had 
recourse  to  every  kind  of  remedy — baths, 
mineral  waters,  and  all  description  of  pharma- 
ceutical agents.  Madame  de  Fontenay  would, 
if  possible,  have  brought  her  daughter  to  all 
the  doctors  in  the  world,  and  would  have  em- 
ployed every  earthly  remedy  to  save  the  life 
of  her  beloved  child.  Alas !  "  human  science," 
as  Montaigne  says,  "is  unstable,  changing 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine." 

The  first  physician  consulted  was  naturally 
the  one  at  Baccarat,  Dr.  Mangin,  who  knew 
the  nature  of  Jeanne's  constitution,  and  had 
observed  the  malady  from  its  beginning.  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  family,  a  man  of  great  ex- 
perience, skilful  in  his  diagnosis,  untiring  in 
his  devotedness,  with  unflagging  zeal.  He 
had  brought  to  this  case  all  his  knowledge 
and  skill.  In  addition  to  the  hundred  rem- 
edies known  to  medical  science  he  prescribed 
also  thermal  baths,  and  sent  his  patient  to 
Aix-les-Bains  during  the  two  seasons  of  1 86g 


and  1 870.    But  all  the  resources  of  medicine 
failed  to  stay  the  onward  march  of  the  disease. 

Following  the  advice  of  her  uncle,  M.  de 
Hotelaus,  who  lived  at  Besanc.on,  Madame 
de  Fontenay  then  consulted  Dr.  Labrune,  a 
learned  practitioner  in  that  city.  After  hear- 
ing the  history  of  the  treatment  hitherto  fol- 
lowed, the  doctor  bowed  his  head  in  thought 
for  a  moment,  then  raised  it  and  said,  with 
some  haughtiness :  "  My  confrere  at  Baccarat 
has  followed  in  the  beaten  track;  we  will 
adopt  a  new  method,  and  cure  Mademoiselle 
by  homoeopathy.  No  more  pills  or  potions! 
We  will  use  globules  and  dilutions." 

Some  weeks  passed  in  following  this  new 
treatment,  but  globules  and  dilutions  proved 
no  more  efficacious  than  pills  and  potions. 
Grieved  but  not  discouraged  by  this  failure, 
the  mother  and  daughter  had  recourse  to  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Schustemberg,  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Strasburg.  "  How  easy  it  is  to  be 
mistaken!"  he  exclaimed  "Allopathy  has 
gone  to  one  extreme,  and  homoeopathy  to  the 
other.  /;/  medio  stal  virtus, — 'Virtue  is  in  a 
middle  course.'  This  is  an  instance  of  rheu- 
matic constitution,  a  case  of  pronounced 
anemia.  She  requires  a  universal  tonic,  a 
powerful  invigorator — cold  water!  Sudden 
plunges,  cold  shower  baths.  The  only  hope 
is  in  hydropathy." 

Although  the  hydropathic  treatment  was 
strictly  followed  by  Jeanne,  at  the  large  estab- 
lishment of  Houb,  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden, 
this  violent  remedy  produced  no  amelioration. 

About  this  time,  after  having  for  thirty-two 
years  directed  the  glass  manufactories  at 
Baccarat,  M.  de  Fontenay  retired  from  busi- 
ness and  rempved  to  Autun,  his  birthplace. 
In  this  city  there  lived  Dr.  Lagoutte,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  family.  His  aid  was  in- 
voked. After  having  heard  the  particulars  of 
the  case,  he  discovered  a  bronchial  affection, 
and  formally  condemned  the  treatment  of  his 
predecessors.  "  What  Jeanne  needs,"  he  said, 
"is  not  cold  water,  but  hot  water.  Return  to 
Aix-les-Bains."  At  this  latter  place,  Dr.  d'- 
Espines  advised  a  surgical  operation,  to  which 
the  invalid  could  not  bring  herself  to  submit. 

"Oh,  who  will  reveal  the  secret  of  her 
cure! "  cried  the  anxious  mother,  try  ing  every 
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remedy  proposed,  following  every  advice, 
seeking  aid  on  all  sides.  Finally  she  remem- 
bered an  eminent  physician  at  Lyons,  who 
had  treated  her  son  Henry  with  great  success 
after  the  amputation  of  his  finger,  which  was 
performed  under  trying  circumstances.  Ma- 
dame de  Fontenay  went  with  her  daughter  to 
consult  him.  It  should  be  stated  that  Jeanne's 
vitality  had  so  diminished  that  her  body  be- 
came cold  from  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 
Dr.  Bouchacourt  declared  that,  "  owing  to  her 
congealed  blood,  her  shattered  constitution, 
which  makes  her  subject  to  receive  the  germs 
of  all  kinds  of  maladies,  she  needs  an  atmos- 
phere perfectly  pure,  a  continual  summer. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  bathing  in  either  hot 
or  cold  water.  What  she  requires  is  sunshine. 
Go  to  Cannes." 

Madame  de  Fontenay  and  her  daughter, 
therefore,  took  up  their  residence  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley  near  the  Gulf  of  Napule.  There, 
sheltered  against  wind  and  storm  by  the 
Mountains  of  Esterel  and  the  Alpine  hills, 
Jeanne's  cold  blood  warmed  beneath  the  ge- 
nial rays  of  the  sun.  The  people  at  Cannes 
observed  this  young  invalid,  who  walked 
painfully  along,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
mother,  and  always  with  an  anxious  look 
measuring  the  short  distance  between  her 
and  the  chair  or  bench  on  which  she  would 
seat  herself  to  seek  a  little  rest  She  would 
scarcely  be  seated  when  her  maid  would 
quickly  cover  her  with  heavy  shawls. 

It  was  then  the  beginning  of  the  year  1873. 
Six  years  had  now  passed  by  since  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  malady  appeared.  A  long 
period  of  sudden  pains  and  disappointed 
hopes.  Year  followed  year,  one  treatment 
succeeded  another ;  but  her  health  became 
more  and  more  impaired. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  say,  in 
order  to  explain  the  various  mistakes  of  the 
physicians  regarding  Jeanne's  case,  that  when 
consulting  them  she  spoke  only  of  what  ap- 
peared to  her  as  serious,  remaining  silent 
concerning  certain  internal  affections.  "These 
pains  are  in  my  constitution,"  she  said  to 
herself;  "they  are  simply  sufferings.  For 
them  resignation  is  the  best  remedy.  If  I 
could  only  be  cured  of  this  paralyzing  weak- 


ness— if  I  could  only  walk,  the  rest  would 
be  but  a  little  trial  to  offer  to  God."  Thus, 
without  knowing  or  intending  it,  she  ren- 
dered the  treatment  of  her  physicians  ineffec- 
tual, by  concealing  from  them  the  acute  suf- 
ferings she  experienced  in  those  parts  of  the 
body  which  had  been  bruised  by  the  weight 
of  the  carriage. 

However  easily  understood,  however  praise- 
worthy, perhaps,  may  have  been  the  motives 
of  this  reserve  on  the  part  of  Jeanne,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  neces- 
sities and  the  laws  of  life  would  have  influenced 
her  to  explain  everything  fully  at  the  very 
beginning.  Physicians  are  for  the  body  what 
confessors  are  for  the  soul:  they  must  know 
everything.  In  spite  of  her  reticence,  how- 
ever, some  suspected  that  the  root  of  the 
malady  lay  in  an  organic  lesion,  or  internal 
wound. 

VI. 

About  the  end  of  January,  1873,  it  became 
altogether  impossible  for  Jeanne  to  walk  or 
stand.  Her  internal  sufferings  had  now  be- 
come so  acute  as  to  make  her  realize  all  the 
gravity  of  her  case.  Doctor  Buttura  was 
summoned  to  attend  her;  her  pains  forced 
her  to  cry  before  him,  and  then  she  made 
known  all.  The  doctor  understood  the  case, 
and  warned  her  mother  in  plain  terms. 

"This  is  a  complicated  case,"  he  said,  "and 
one  that  can  be  settled  neither  by  pills  nor 
globules ;  neither  by  hot  nor  cold  water,  nor 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  external  suffer- 
ings arise  from  an  internal  cause.  As  Doctor 
d'Espines  told  you  at  Aix,  however  painful 
it  may  be,  you  must  have  recourse  to  a  sur- 
geon. As  for  myself,  if  Mademoiselle  were 
my  child,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
bring  her  to  some  skilled  specialist.  Now  we 
have  near  by  here,  at  Menton,  a  distinguished 
English  doctor.  See  him  at  once.  You  have 
already  wasted  much  precious  time." 

Poor  Jeanne  yielded  to  the  advice  of  the 
physician,  and  placed  herself  under  the  surgi- 
cal care  of  Professor  Bennet.  For  ten  or 
twelve  weeks  she  underwent  the  most  painful 
cauterizations.  With  all  his  skil^  the  English 
specialist  only  caused  her  additional  pain,  and 
met  with  as  little  success  as  his  predecessors. 
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Nervous  attacks  preceded  or  followed  his 
visits.  Jeanne's  whole  nature  revolted  against 
this  kind  of  treatment,  which  only  the  en- 
treaties of  her  mother  and  her  own  faith  in 
human  science  induced  her  to  undergo.  Tow- 
ards regular  physicians  she  was  very  docile, 
and  willingly  obeyed  all  their  prescriptions ; 
but  she  had  ever  a  great  dread  of  the  cruel 
work  of  the  surgeon.  And  now,  after  having 
for  three  months  endured  these  operations, 
her  dread  and  horror  became  insurmountable. 
And  she  was  about  to  refuse  absolutely  to 
continue  this  treatment,  when,  opportunely, 
Doctor  Rennet  was  recalled  to  England. 
VII. 

M.  de  Fontenay,  informed  of  his  daughter's 
condition,  and  justly  alarmed,  hastened  from 
Autun  to  visit  her.  In  spite  of  so  many  re- 
peated and  unsuccessful  trials,  the  father  and 
the  mother  had  not  lost  all  confidence  in 
medical  aid,  and,  standing  by  the  bedside  of 
their  suffering  child,  they  encouraged  her  to 
overcome  her  repugnance.  "  If  not  for  your- 
self, dear  child,"  they  said,  "at  least  for  us." 

However,  during  her  long  sleepless  hours, 
the  remembrance  of  one  of  the  books  she  had 
read  before  came  up  in  the  mind  of  Jeanne. 
Former  impressions  were  revived  in  her  heart 
and  soul.  "  Father,"  she  replied,  "  I  will  sub- 
mit to  any  treatment  you  desire ;  but  on  con- 
dition that  before  anything  else  is  tried  you 
will  let  me  go  to  Lourdes." 

Though  they  did  not  dare  to  hope  for  any 
miraculous  aid,  yet  the  parents  were  too  good 
Christians  to  refuse  the  pious  request  of  their 
child.  They  thought  it  proper,  however,  to 
ask  the  advice  of  an  eminent  ecclesiastic  who 
had  long  known  the  family.  Mgr.  Caverot, 
then  Bishop  of  Saint-Die,  and  at  present  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Lyons,  replied  by  the 
following  letter,  which  we  give  without  any 
comment.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  words 
in  italics  show  the  nature  of  the  case. 

BISHOPRIC  OF  SAINT-DI£, 

April  25,  1873. 

MY  DEAR  CHILD  : — What  you  tell  me  of  the  state 
in  which  the  good  God  has  permitted  you  to  be  placed 
is  such  as  to  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  in  my 
letter  to  your  mother.  If  you  were  at  Lourdes,  you 
could  certainly  be  carried  to  the  church.  But  to  un- 
dertake the  journey  from  Cannes  to  Lourdes,  in  the 


condition  in  which  you  now  are,  would  be  folly,  at 
least  without  a  command  or  revelation  from  God.  Hut, 
my  child,  consult  your  physician.  If  he  declares  that 
thii  journey  can  be  undertaken  without  grave  incon- 
venience, \  withdraw  my  objections :  for  I  am  not  a 
doctor,  nor  should  I  change  my  opinion  without  the 
advice  of  one.  In  all  this,  my  child,  see  the  will  of 
God,  and  offer  to  Him  the  sacrifice  of  your  own.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  said,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you 
from  promising  to  make  the  journey,  if  you  are  cured. 
The  Blessed  Virgin  can  perform  miracles  at  a  distance, 
and  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  performs  such  every  day. 
Present  my  respects,  etc  , 

4-L.  M. 
Bishop  of  Saint-Die". 

The  advice  of  the  Bishop  was  followed,  and 
the  physician  consulted.  The  latter  made  the 
same  reply  as  the  prelate.  "To  undertake 
such  a  journey,  under  such  circumstances, 
w»uld  be  the  height  of  folly."  However,  Doc- 
tor Buttura,  a  man  of  experience  as  well  as 
learning,  knew  how  painful  and  difficult  it  is 
for  a  sick  person  to  give  up  an  idea  or  a  project 
which  has  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  Sick 
people  are  like  spoiled  children,  oftentimes  so 
terribly  obstinate  in  their  purpose  that  they 
cannot  be  opposed  without  danger  to  them- 
selves. For  years,  perhaps,  experiencing  the 
tender  care  of  devoted  friends,  anxious  to 
avoid  anything  that  could  afflict  them,  and 
to  satisfy  their  every  want,  they  become,  little 
by  little,  exacting  in  obedience  to  their  every 
whim.  And  when  they  have  gone  thus  far, 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  oppose  them. 
Especially  in  the  case  of  women,  a  refusal  to 
yield  to  their  wishes  only  serves  to  make 
them  more  determined.  They  become  sad, 
they  lose  their  appetite,  they  cannot  sleep;  a 
fever  sets  in.  What  is  to  be  done?  Yield, 
yield  at  once,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
However,  such  was  not  Jeanne's  case;  though 
Doctor  Buttura  seemed  to  think  otherwise, 
for  he  said:  "Yes:  to  undertake  such  a  voy- 
age, under  present  circumstances,  would  be 
folly.  But  considering  the  intensity  of  the 
desire  of  the  patient,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  less 
dangerous  to  commit  this  act  of  folly  than  to 

prevent  it." 

VIII. 

Though  Jeanne  was  pleased  to  style  this 
decision  "the  doctor's  consent,"  yet  it  re- 
quired great  courage  for  herself  as  well  as  her 
mother  to  decide  upon  beginning  the  journey. 
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And  indeed  it  was  in  great  fear  and  anxiety 
that  they  brought  her  to  the  railroad  station. 
Thanks  to  our  modern  improvements  of  pal- 
ace-cars and  the  like,  which  permit  one  to 
ride  at  his  ease,  the  invalid  was  enabled  to 
travel  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to 
the  city  of  Lourdes,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
2  ist  of  May,  1873,  the  Vigil  of  the  Ascension. 

At  the  same  time  her  father  left  Cannes, 
and  set  out  for  Autun,  where  he  was  to  form 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  diocesan  pilgrim- 
age to  Paray-le-Monial  for  the  5th  of  June 
following.  He  had  undertaken  this  respon- 
sible charge  in  the  hope  of  increasing  by  this 
good  work  the  probabilities — uncertain,  alas ! 
—of  his  daughter's  recovering  her  health  at 
Lourdes. 

Jeanne  had  faith  in  miracles.  She  proved 
this  by  the  long  and  painful  journey  she  had 
accomplished  in  spite  of  so  many  obstacles. 
But,  to  be  frank  and  candid,  we  must  say  that 
it  was  not  a  faith  such  as  to  move  mountains. 
Like  that  of  her  mother,  her  faith  consisted 
in  that  kind  of  vague  hope  which  takes- pos- 
session sometimes  of  the  sick,  and  which  they 
apply,  as  well  in  the  material  as  in  the  super- 
natural order,  to  anything  that  seems  to  them 
to  present  any  means  of  relief.  Jeanne  be- 
lieved, yet  doubted ;  she  hoped,  yet  feared. 
"I  never  felt  confident,"  she  said,  "of  being 
cured ;  and  I  must  say  that  something  has  al- 
ways prevented  me  from  asking  it  earnestly." 
She  hesitated,  and,  like  others  in  the  same 
condition,  she  thought  that  everything  would 
be  right  by  taking  a  middle  course,  and  ask- 
ing simply  for  what  might  be  called  a  half- 
cure.  "  Dear  Heavenly  Mother ! "  she  prayed, 
"at  least  let  me  walk  whilst  I  am  near  you 
here."  And  the  young  girl,  without  knowledge 
of  herself,  and  unaccustomed  to  sound  the 
depths  of  her  soul,  knew  not  that  this  timidity 
in  prayer  was  the  worm  in  the  fruit, — doubt 
in  faith.  She  did  not  understand  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  command  of  Jesus :  Confidite, 
— "  Have  confidence."  Nolite  timere, — "  Fear 
not." 

IX. 

Mindful  of  the  historical  part  which  the 
Cure  Peyramale  had  filled  during  the  time  of 
the  Apparitions,  Madame  de  Fontenay  and 


her  daughter,  on  arriving  at  Lourdes,  were 
inspired  to  choose  him  as  confessor  and  spir- 
itual director.  The  good  Cure  had  a  super- 
abundance of  faith,  such  as  might  be  said  to 
supply  for  the  deficiencies  of  another.  To 
cheer  up  and  comfort  the  two  travellers,  he 
used  the  words  of  his  divine  Master:  Si  potes 
credere,  omnia  possibilia  sunt  credenti, — "I 
thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are  possible  to 
him  who  believes."  Omnia  qucecumque  peti- 
eritis  in  oratione,  credentes,  accipietis, — "All  that 
you  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  you  shall  receive." 
And,  like  the  Israelite  in  the  Gospel,  they 
answered :  "  We  believe ;  we  believe."  But, 
heedless  ol  their  interior  distrust,  they  failed 
to  add,  Jiumbly:  "Help  Thou  our  unbelief." 
However,  they  experienced  the  aid  of  the 
servant  of  Mary,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
novena  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  Jeanne's 
strength  gradually  returned.  One  day  she 
ventured  to  take  five  or  six  steps ;  the  next, 
she  took  forty  or  fifty;  on  the  day  after,  she 
could  walk  with  ease.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
novena,  on  the  3d  of  June,  the  double  anni- 
versary of  her  first  Holy  Communion  and 
that  of  Bernadette,  she  went  on  foot,  to  the 
Chapel  and  the^  Grotto,  following  the  proces- 
sions from  Ariege  and  Pontacq,  and  back 
again  to  the  city.  At  every  step  her  surprise 
increased,  and  her  astonishment  was  un- 
bounded to  feel  no  fatigue  after  these  long 
walks.  With  her  mother,  she  hastened  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  Cure  of  Lourdes,  to  acquaint 
him  with  all  that  had  taken  place. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 


BY   MRS.   ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY. 


PART  II. 
CHAPTER  VII.— (Continued.) 

TRUE  to  his  word,  James  Sinclair  would 
not  give  up  the  home,  which  he  knew  to 
be  so  justly  his  own,  without  a  struggle,  and 
he  sought  the  first  legal  counsel  of  the  State 
to  help  him  out  of  his  difficirlty.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  relate  the  proceedings  that  en- 
sued, except  to  say  that  they  were  carefully 
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and  deliberately  conducted,  and  every  pro 
and  con  investigated  with  the  keen  skill  of 
men  deeply  versed  in  the  experience  and 
practice  of  their  profession ;  and  although  they 
did  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
justice  of  their  client's  claim,  based  on  his 
own  testimony,  the  decision  arrived  at  was  in- 
evitable: that,  until  the  necessary  legal  proofs 
should  be  produced  to  substantiate  it,  the 
property  in  question  would  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  estate  left  by  the  late  James 
Nicol  to  his  nephew  Donald  Nicol,  who  in- 
herited it  under  the  singular  condition  of 
decedent's  will.  This  result  was  a  sharp  trial 
to  the  man  whose  word  heretofore  had  been 
as  his  bond,  and  whose  honesty  of  purpose 
had  never  been  questioned.  Why  should  his 
word  be  set  aside  now,  and  his  home,  for 
which  he  had  honestly  paid,  be  taken  from 
him,  because  by  an  accident  for  which  there 
was  no  accounting  those  papers  were  missing? 
A  bitter  sense  of  injustice  made  his  trial  more 
difficult  to  bear,  and  he  yielded,  under  prot- 
est. Exasperated,  and  his  very  manhood 
shaken  from  its  even  balance,  he  was  scarcely 
like  himself  for  a  few  days,  until  the  sweet, 
strong  pleadings  of  her  who  shared  his  sor- 
rows as  she  had  shared  his  joys  led  him  to 
confide  his  sorrow  and  his  wrong  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  Him  who  alone  could  give  him 
strength  to  bear  them,  and,  if  He  saw  best, 
at  last  redress  them.  He  found  composure 
in  the  divine  Sacraments,  but  not  yet  resig- 
nation to  his  extraordinary  loss.  Edna,  brave 
heart !  kept  her  own  sorrow  out  of  sight,  to 
cheer  and  comfort  him ;  nor  would  she  allow 
the  young  lives  around  her  to  be  clouded  over 
by  the  misfortune  that  had  overtaken  them. 

Father  Fulton  came  often  to  Glenaran  in 
these  days,  full  of  human  sympathy,  practical 
suggestions,  and  words  of  spiritual  cheer. 
"Your  husband  put  on  the  'shield  and  buck- 
ler of  Faith '  none  too  soon,  my  child,"  he 
said  one  day  to  Edna. 

"Yes:  that  goes  far  to  comfort  me;  for 
now  come  what  may  he  knows  on  whom 
to  lean,  and  on  whom  to  call  for  help,"  she 
said,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

Donald  Nicol,  contrary  to  the  urgent  desire 
of  his  wife,  who  wanted  him  to  enter  into  pos- 


session of  Glenaran,  that  their  consequence 
might  be  increased  by  having  so  beautiful  a 
country-seat,  positively  refused  to  consider 
it  as  belonging  to  him  until  every  hope  of 
recovering  the  lost  papers  should  be  aban- 
doned by  Jamie  himself.  Ever  since  they 
were  discovered  to  be  missing,  a  secret  suspi- 
cion, like  a  subtle  temptation,  had  tormented 
Edna,  and  this  enunciation  of  Donald's,  so  far 
from  awakening  her  gratitude,  only  increased 
her  distrust.  "He  knows  only  too  well," 
were  the  thoughts  that  came  unbidden,  "that 
his  waiting  is  only  a  question  of  time.  He 
can  afford  to  wait.  It  is  his  best  policy  to 
wait,  knowing  how  the  world  would  judge  him 
if  he  were  too  eager  to  turn  us  out  of  our  own 
home.  Oh,  how  I  wish  Jamie  had  never  in- 
vited them  to  make  us  that  unfortunate  visit! 
There  was  the  room, — Jamie's  room,  with  the 
old  desk  in  it, — next  to  those  they  occupied, 
the  door  between  always  open !  There  Don- 
ald used  to  go  to  smoke,  and  read,  and  sulk ! 
How  easy  it  was — if  he  wanted  to— for  him 
to  have  found  out  what  that  desk-lid  cov- 
ered !  Lord !  Lord !  forgive  me !  deliver  me 
from  rash  judgment!"  Edna  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  forehead,  while  hot  tears  rolled  over 
her  cheeks.  She  was  human,  and  not  per- 
fect, therefore  assailable  by  what  seemed  to 
be  natural  possibilities.  Then  she  would  pray 
for  grace  to  bear  and  forgive,  however  the  case 
might  be  ;  and  then  she  would  seek  compos- 
ure for  her  troubled  heart  in  her  Rosary,  in 
the  contemplation  of  sorrows  which  dwarfed 
her  own  into  nothingness ;  but  only  to  escape 
for  the  time  being,  for  the  temptation  lay 
in  ambush,  ready  to  spring  upon  her  the 
moment  she  thought  herself  well  rid  of  it, 
when  it  began  all  over  again,  going  round 
and  round  in  a  circle,  until  she  sometimes 
felt  nearly  beside,  herself. 

"We  cannot  go  on  living  here,  dearie,"  said 
James  Sinclair,  one  evening.  "  I  will  not  ap- 
pear to  be  under  an  obligation  to  Donald ;  for 
although  I  know  the  house  is  mine,  the  law 
says  it  is  his.  The  '  Old  House '  is  yours  and 
the  bairns' ;  let  us  move  into  it,  until  time 
proves  to  whom  this  one  rightly  belongs." 

Edna  agreed  with  him,  not  without  a  sharp 
pang;  and  so  it  was  settled.  Donald  was 
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notified,  and  the  two  met  once  more  at  Mr. 
Nelson's  rooms,  where  the  former  said  all 
he  could  to  induce  his  cousin  to  continue  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  dwelling,  only  to  be 
met  by  a  steady  refusal. 

"  It  is  your  confounded  Scotch  pride,  Jamie, 
that  makes  you  reject  all  my  kindly  intended 
offers.  I  am  not  to  blame  for  anything  that 
has  happened,  yet  you  treat  me  as  if  I  were. 
I  think,  at  any  rate,  you  might  put  all  your 
selfish  resentments  aside  for  the  sake  of  your 
wife  and  children !  "  said  Donald,  with  heat. 

"  I  feel  no  resentments,  Donald ;  and  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  my  wife  and  children  that  I 
decline  what  you  propose,"  said  Jamie,  meet- 
ing his  angry  glance  with  steady,  frank  eyes. 
That  was  all,  and  shaking  hands  they  parted. 

Whether  Donald  was  sincere  or  not  in  all 
he  said  against  their  plans  they  neither  knew 
nor  cared ;  their  way,  guided  by  what  they 
thought  right,  was  marked  out  and  carried 
into  effect.  They  moved  into  the  "Old 
House,"  with  as  many  of  their  effects  as  they 
required,  storing  the  rest  in  auld  Nicol's  barn. 

Mrs.  Donald  was  jubilant  when  she  heard  of 
the  change,  for  now,  the  house  being  vacated, 
she  could  have  the  desire  of  her  soul — a 
country-seat.  She  would  fill  the  house  with 
company,  have  garden  parties,  archery  meet- 
ings, and  rustic  festivals,  en  costume  such  as 
Marie  Antoinette  used  to  hold  le petite  Trianon. 
Oh !  it  would  be  too  lovely !  But  this  was  not 
to  be.  For  some  cause  or  other,  Donald  Nicol 
determined  she  should  not  have  her  will  on 
this  point,  and  sharp  words  passed  between 
them  whenever  she  returned  to  the  charge, 
only  to  retire  baffled,  and  at  last  defeated;  for 
he  declared:  "The  house  shall  be  shut  up,  if 
that  fool  doesn't  choose  to  live  in  it.  I  believe 
he  has  paid  for  it  out  and  out,  no  matter  if 
he  paid  for  it  after  I  did  for  mine.  So  give 
up  all  expectation  of  going  there,  for  it  shall 
remain  closed,  if  they  do  move  out,  until  it  falls 
to  pieces,  before  my  family  shall  occupy  it. 
What !  go  there  to  be  flaunting  your  grand 
doings  in  their  very  faces,  reminding  them 
every  hour  of  their  loss !  I'm  not  a  good  man, 
but  Jamie  Sinclair  is  of  my  own  blood,  and  I 
would  not  be  guilty  of  such  an  infernally  mean 
thing  to  save  my  own  life  and  yours  together. 


I  may  go  to  Europe  for  a  year  or  two,  if  that 
will  give  you  any  comfort.  I  am  not  well, 
and  need  change."  She  was  comforted  and 
made  happy  in  all  the  vast  possibilities  the 
bare  prospect  opened  to  her  mind's  eye. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  The  beau- 
tiful house  at  Glenaran,  consecrated  by  so 
many  sacred  and  happy  memories,  was  de- 
serted and  closed,  and  the  "Old  House" — 
Edna's  heritage — now  teemed  with  life,  chil- 
dren's voices,  and  busy  domestic  sounds  of  fam- 
ily occupation.  The  quaint  rooms  were  soon 
transformed  and  made  attractive  and  homelike 
by  Edna's  naturally  aesthetic  taste,  and  her 
genius  for  harmonious  adaptation.  There  was 
room  enough  for  the  family,  for  under  the 
roof  the  space  was  divided  into  several  small 
apartments  which  had  never  been  used,  two 
of  which  were  quickly  fitted  up  into  cosy 
sleeping  rooms,  and  the  one  with  a  window 
opening  west,  separated  from  the  others  by 
the  staircase,  received  the  belongings  and  gar- 
niture of  the  oratory, — all  except  the  beautiful 
stained-glass  window  presented  to  Edna  by 
her  mother,  which  was  left  until  a  convenient 
time  for  its  removal  arrived,  and  a  place  de- 
cided upon  for  it;  for  Edna  had  been  thinking, 
as  it  was  out  of  all  proportion  too  large  for 
the  apartment,  that  she  would  present  it  to 
the  convent  chapel  of  the  Carmelites. 

With  so  much  to  do  and  think  of,  the 
Sinclairs  had  but  small  time  to  spare  for  re- 
pining, and  little  by  little  all  fell  into  place, 
and,  as  far  as  the  home-look  of  everything  in 
and  about  the  "  Old  House  "  went,  they  might 
have  been  living  there  for  years.  Their  sore 
regrets  for  the  dear,  bright  home  they  had  left 
were,  by  tacit  agreement,  unspoken.  Mr.  Nel- 
son, as  Donald  Nicol's  agent,  had  appointed 
Burgess  manager  of  the  Glenaran  estate;  and 
he  and  his  wife  begged  the  Sinclairs  to  let  them 
remain  where  they  were,  to  manage  garden 
and  dairy  as  they  had  been  doing  for  years, — 
considering  the  use  of  the  L  part  of  the  house, 
which  they  had  occupied  so  long,  ample  com- 
pensation for  such  services  as  they  would 
render.  They  had  grown  rooted*  to  the  spot, 
and  were  strongly  attached  to  "  Mr.  Jamie  and 
his  wife  and  the  children,"  looking  upon  them 
as  the  only  true  representatives  of  the  friend 
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they  had  lost.  An  offer  which  promised  to 
be  so  mutually  advantageous  was  accepted, 
and  its  benefits  fully  realized  as  time  went  on. 
If  auld  Nicol's  unquiet  ghost  wandered,  it 
was  doubtless  with  some  surcease  of  pain  that 
he  saw  those  he  had  most  loved  on  earth 
occupying  his  home,  and  heard  them  speak 
tenderly  of  him,  and  knew  that  in  their  hon- 
est, true  hearts  he  was  remembered.  His 
grave  was  kept  green,  and  strewn  with  flowers 
every  day;  and  many  a  time  the  bairns, while 
weaving  their  garlands,  laughed  and  talked 
merrily  of  the  good  times  they  used  to  have 
with  "  Nunky "  before  he  "went  away."  They 
never  said  "died,"  for  his  flitting  had  been 
so  sudden  that  they  had  not  yet  realized  its 
significance,  but  felt  as  if  he  had  gone  away 
to  the  far  country  over  the  sea,  that  he  used 
to  tell  them  about.  And  Edna  never  checked 
their  mood,  for  she  had  once  heard  him  say: 
"I'd  be  aye  willing  for  my  best  freend  to 
laugh  ower  my  coffin,  if  I  thought  he'd  not 
forget  me";  and  she  understood  then,  and 
remembered  it  now,  that  it  had  been  the  secret 
wish  of  his  heart  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  the 
few  he  loved  when  he  was  no  more.  And  it 
was  as  he  wished — he  was  not  forgotten  by 
them.  Death  had  only  given  to  dust  and  for- 
getfulness  the  crabbedness  and  the  unlovely 
surface-appearing  of  his  character;  while  his 
solid  virtues,  and  the  pathetic  trials  of  his  life, 
which  had  been  unselfishly  given  to  others, 
were  remembered  with  tender  thoughts  and 
loving  words.  Edna  often  sang  the  old 
Scotch  songs  he  used  to  delight  in,  and  in 
the  improvements  she  made  in  and  around 
the  "Old  House"  her  thoughts  invariably 
reverted  to  him,  wondering  if  he  would  have 
approved  of  this  or  that. 

About  this  time  Donald  Nicol  and  his  wife, 
accompanied  by  their  children,  had  gone 
abroad  for  an  indefinite  time;  and  the  old 
temptation,  never  quite  exorcised,  again  as- 
sailed Edna.  "  Why  did  he  not  speak  before 
he  went  away?"  she  asked  herself;  "for  if 
any  one  living  knows  that  Jamie  paid  off  that 
mortgage  he  does."  She  thought  she  would 
speak  to  her  husband,  not  knowing  that  for  a 
brief  time  the  same  impression  had  possessed 
him ;  but  having  obs«rved  that  some  unusual 


care  was  disturbing  his  mind,  that  he  ate  little, 
and  slept  badly,  she  did  not  refer  to  it,  being 
unwilling  to  add  a  feather's  weight  to  what- 
ever it  might  be.  She  hoped  it  would  pass 
over,  but  it  did  not,  and  day  by  day  his  as- 
pect wore  an  increasingly  troubled  expression, 
and  he  was  disinclined  to  talk,  or  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  usual  pleasures  of  the  home-life, 
which  Edna  had  never  allowed  to  be  inter- 
rupted when  other  changes  had  come.  Being 
shut  out,  as  it  were,  from  his  confidence  was  a 
new  and  painful  experience  to  her;  and  as  it 
was  her  way  to  look  straight  into  the  face  of 
things  that  troubled  her,  she  determined  to 
speak,  which  she  did,  questioning  him  with 
gentle,  loving  words, — not  through  curiosity, 
as  he  well  knew,  but  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
forting and  helping  him,  if  she  could.  For  a 
few  moments,  James  Sinclair  did  not  speak ; 
he  held  his  hand  pressed  tight  over  his  eyes, 
and  one  sob  escaped  his  lips.  Edna  sprang  to 
his  side,  and,  drawing  his  head  to  her  breast, 
leaned  over  and  kissed  him.  "You  have 
kept  something  back,  to  save  me  from  pain,  I 
know,  my  Jamie !  but  speak  to  me,  and  let 
me  know  the  worst.  What  is  heavy  for  one 
can  be  made  lighter  by  two,  with  God  above 
all  to  help,"  she  said,  getting  his  hand  from 
his  eyes,  and  holding  it  close  in  her  own. 

"  Yes :  I  have  been  hoping  the  firm  would 
be  able  to  tide  over  its  difficulties,  and  wanted 
to  spare  you  the  anxieties  which  you  could 
only  have  shared  without  helping.  I  thought 
you  had  had  trouble  enough,  my  wife,"  heat 
last  said. 

"Has the  East  India  house  failed,  Jamie?" 
she  asked,  growing  pale. 

"Virtually  it  has.  The  failure  of  a  great 
firm  in  Liverpool  with  which  we  had  exten- 
sive business  relations,  and  of  a  bank  in  New 
York,  have  crippled  us  to  the  last  degree; 
and  we  have  been  calling  in  every  available 
resource  hoping  to  retrieve  our  losses.  I 
have  thrown  every  cent  of  my  small  fortune 
into  the  concern ;  it  is  all  I  have,  and  it  will 
go.  It  is  all  I  can  do." 

"No,  Jamie:  not  all.  Have  you  forgotten 
that  my  mother  left  me  her  house  and  lot  in 
South-Port,  without  conditions  or  restric- 
tions, and  how  its  value  has  increased  since 
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the  fashionable  part  of  the  city  has  moved  out 
and  surrounded  it?  Take  it,  and  welcome;  it 
is  yours.  No:  I  will  have  no  denial.  Noth- 
ing must  be  kept  back  that  we  can  part  with 
to  avert  the  disaster,  which,  if  it  does  come, 
must  find  you  with  empty  hands, — empty  of 
all  except  honor,  my  Jamie!"  she  answered. 
"  Merciful  God !  help  me  in  this  bitter  strait ! " 
was  the  cry  wrung  from  the  man's  proud, 
honest  heart.  "I  will  not  rob  you,  Edna,  as 
you  propose,  without  a  hope  of  return."  But 
she  pleaded  and  reasoned  with  him  until  she 
prevailed. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


"Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural." 


T*  EGEND.S  o'er  which  to  dream 
J-*  When  all  the  golden  West, 
Forest,  and  hill,  and  stream, 

In  twilight  beauty  drest, 
Fragrant  with  breath  of  flowers, 

A  dream  of  beauty  lies, 
Watching  thro'  passing  hours 

Her  star-illumined  skies. 

When  all  we  hold  most  dear 

Lies  nearer  to  the  heart, 
When  care,  and  toil,  and  fear 

On  hastening  wings  depart ; 
As  from  their  shining  bowers 

Bright  angel  hosts  descend, 
And  with  mysterious  power 

The  past  and  present  blend, — 

Thought  pictures  then  each  tale 

These  glowing  pages  hold, 
Of  faith  which  ne'er  can  fail, 

Of  courage  true  and  bold, 
Of  grace  whose  plenteous  shower 

On  trusting  spirit  falls, 
And  with  its  strengthening  dower 

Life's  cunning  foe  forestalls. 

God  bless  the  hand  that  traced 

Those  pictures  pure  and  quaint, 
Before  our  vision  placed 

Each  well  beloved  saint ! 
Be  his  the  perfect  peace 

The  faithful  laborer  knows, 
When  toil  shall  find  release 

In  Heaven's  serene  repose. 
M.  A.  FITZGERALD,  in  "  The  Monitor. 


At  St.  Weyburgh's  Abbey. 


BY    OCTAVIA    HENSEL. 


"  We  mourn  not  for  our  abbey  lands, 
E'en  pass  they  as  they  may." 

\WANDERING  along  the  old  walls  of 
VV  Chester,  the  oldest  town  in  England, 
the  glorious  traceries  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Weyburgh's  Abbey  arose  before  us.  It  was 
the  hour  of  "even-song,"  and  the  sun  was 
hanging  low  over  "the  sands  of  Dee,"  where 
ploughmen  were  "plodding  their  homeward 
way,"  and  fishermen  drawing  their  nets,  richly 
laden  with  salmon  and  tiny  silver-scaled  fish, 
that  seemed  clad  in  crystallized  light.  Cathe- 
dral chimes  rang  out  the  Vesper  hour,  and 
the  deep  diapason  tones  of  a  superb  organ 
were  wafted  towards  the  old  stone  ramparts 
where  we  lingered.  Suddenly  the  sound  of 
hammer  and  the  rude  call  of  workmen  arose 
above  the  tones  of  the  organ,  and  the  voice 
of  an  old  man  who  had  guided  us  called  out, 
"  No  even-song  to-night.  The  new  Bishop  is 
to  be  installed  to-morrow :  they  are  fixin'  for 
him  down  there." 

We  went  slowly  down  the  stone  steps, 
whence  he  pointed  to  the  dark,  narrow  court, 
which  would  lead  us  to  the  superb  portal  of 
St.  Weyburgh ;  and,  gazing  upward  at  the 
delicate  spring  of  flying  buttress,  the  aerial 
tracery  of  clere-story  window  and  decorated 
tower,  we  reached  the  mullioned  porch  of 
the  Cathedral,  once  the  abbey  gateway  of  the 
monastery.  Here  we  paused.  The  "  dim,  re- 
ligious light"  from  the  western  rose- window 
fell  upon  the  stone  pavement  within  the 
porch,  and  sounds  of  organ  and  hammer 
continued  their  incongruous  harmonies.  We 
entered.  Such  a  strange  scene  of  confusion ! 
The  great  nave  from  baptistery  to  transept 
was  filled  with  ticketed  benches,  as  for  a 
theatrical  performance.  The  intersection  of 
the  transepts  was  full  of  scaffolding;  busy 
carpenters  and  upholsterers  covering  plat- 
forms, newly  raised,  with  scarlet  cloth.  Be- 
yond this,  in  the  distant  chancel,  over  the 
rood  screen  of  superbly  sculptured  oak,  hung 
a  cross  exquisitely  proportioned  and  floriated 
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in  the  richest  traceries  of  "Second  Pointed" 
period  of  English  Gothic. 

Entering  the  side  aisle,  we  wandered  up 
the  magnificent  nave  towards  Our  Lady's 
chapel ;  an  old  stone  altar  was  there,  but  the 
carved  niche  above  was  vacant.  All  was 
silent,  drear  and  desolate.  But  Our  Lady's 
statue  had  been  there  once, — 

"...  .in  the  good  old  times  of  England, 
Ere  in  her  evil  day  from  their  holy  faith  and  an- 
cient rites 
Her  people  fell  away." 

So,  lost  in  dreams  of  the  past,  forgetting 
the  present,  once  more  the  "  Ave  Maria,  gratia 
plena"  sounded  along  those  desolate  walls; 
and,  strangely  enough,  for  a  moment  the 
sound  of  hammer  ceased,  and  a  grand 
"Amen"  came  from  the  choir,  sustained 
by  organ  tones  exultant  and  glorious.  A 
strangely  beautiful  light  filled  the  dreary 
place,  and  upon  the  neglected  altar  the  form 
of  a  crimson  crown  fell  from  the  clere-story 
window. 

Turning  our  steps  away  from  the  great 
chancel  altar  on  the  right,  we  went  out  into 
the  peaceful  loveliness  of  the  old  cloister 
walk.  There  alone  could  we  escape  the  con- 
fusion of  the  great  Cathedral.  Words  can- 
not picture  the  serene  stillness,  the  splendor 
of  shadow  falling  upon  the  stone  pavement 
from  the  traceries  of  the  cloister  arches,  to 
which  ivy  clings  and  falls  in  delicate  sprays 
to  the  green  grass  of  the  great  court.  Slowly 
wandering  over  the  stone  pavement,  pausing 
to  study  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  work  of 
those  whose  faith  prompted  them  to  work 
for  the  glory  of  the  God  whom  they  wor- 
shipped, the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  met  us. 
Through  his  kindness,  we  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  old,  but  newly  opened  and  partially 
restored,  Norman  crypt,  built  in  1073  by 
order  of  a  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  when  he 
moved  his  episcopal  seat  to  Chester,  and  the 
Monastery  of  St.  John  became  his  Cathe- 
dral. 

No  purer  specimen  of  Norman  work  exists 
in  England  than  is  found  in  this  crypt.  "  It 
was  the  foundation  of  the  abbot's  house,"  say 
the  guide-books  of  the  present  day;  but  to 
the  lover  of  antiquarian  research,  as  to  the  in- 


telligent Catholic,  ample  proofs  exist  to  show 
that  it  was  under  the  chapel  of  the  old 
Abbey  of  St  Weyburgh,  and  intended  as 
a  burial  place  for  the  abbots.  As  yet  no 
graves  have  been  found,  but  the  soil  has  not 
been  excavated  lower  than  the  base  of  the 
round  Norman  pillars  which  uphold  the 
stone  roof,  groined  and  arched  in  the  well- 
known  method  of  the  conquerors  of  Saxon 
England.  Rays  of  evening  light  fell  through 
the  broken  arches  of  the  roof,  and  a  few  sprays 
of  ivy  struggled  down  into  the  gray,  ghostly 
chamber  from  the  cloister  pavements  above. 
All  was  solemn,  mysterious,  funereal.  How 
could  one  help  murmuring,  "Eternal  rest, 
eternal  light,  give  unto  Thy  children,  Lord!" 
The  Dean  paused  in  his  explanation  and 
said:  "True,  it  may  have  been  intended  for 
their  burial-place;  but  we  have  not  yet  found 
any  graves."  He  had  overheard  the  mur- 
mured words,  but  he  noticed  them  in  no  other 
way. 

Not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  did  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Weyburgh  become  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  Before 
that  time,  the  superb  old  Church  of  St.  John 
— whose  convent  had  sheltered  the  widow 
of  Harold  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
whose  anchorite's  cell  had  been  the  abode 
of  Harold  himself,  conveyed  thither  sorely 
wounded  after  the  battle — had  been  the  resi- 
dence and  chief  episcopal  home  of  the  Bish- 
ops. Its  walls  still  stand,  although  fire  and 
tempest,  war  and  Reformation  have  shorn  it 
of  its  glorious  beauty  and  much  of  its  early 
Saxon  decoration.  It  was  built  by  the  Nor- 
mans. Their  square  pedestals  and  massive 
round  pillars  cannot  be  mistaken;  but  the 
Saxons,  whom  they  enslaved  and  compelled 
to  do  their  work,  have  left,  in  the  decoration  of 
arch  and  architrave,  most  exquisite  specimens 
of  their  peculiar  scroll  and  braided  traceries, 
— a  pattern,  by  the  way,  which  found  it 
in  the  older  Celtic  stone-work  of  crosses  and 
tombs  in  Ireland.  The  transepts  have  been 
shortened  and  the  chancel  cut  off  in  the  re- 
pairs which  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
six  hundred  years;  but  outside  of  the  present 
church  these  old  transepts  and  chancel  arches 
and  walls  stand,  draped  in  ivy  and  moss,  and 
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flinging  exquisite  shadows  upon  the  soft  grass 
and  ruined  altars  of  chapels  and  convent  cell. 
Resting  among  these  magnificent  ruins,  we 
saw  the  sun  set  over  the  Welsh  hills;  and  as 
the  last  crimson  glow  rested  on  the  broken 
arch  of  Our  Lady's  chapel,  these  words  came 
to  memory, — 

"We  mourn  not  for  our  abbey  lands, 

We  mourn  because  the  tyrant  found 
A  richer  spoil  than  they  !  " — 

even  the  overthrow  of  that  holy  Faith  which 
had  prompted  and  blessed  the  labor  of  Cath- 
olic builders. 


The  Celebrated  Indulgence  of  the  Porti- 
uncula. 

WHAT  a  name  is  that  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  so  well  called  the  Seraphic! 
How  gentle,  lovable,  gracious,  is  that  figure, 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  thirteenth  century ! 
What  a  beautiful  life  for  study  is  that  of  the 
holy  religious !  How  it  reveals  the  mingled 
sweetness  and  force  with  which  God  drew 
him  to  Himself!  With  what  fidelity  did  Fran- 
cis respond  to  the  call  of  God,  with  what  gen- 
erosity did  he  leave  all  to  follow  Him !  A  few 
years  after  he  had  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  service  of  God,  he  received  the  miraculous 
favor  of  the  Portiuncula. 

Some  distance  from  his  monastery,  there 
was  a  little  chapel  which  belonged  to  the 
Benedictines.  The  name  of  it  was  Our  Lady 
of  the  Angels,  and  it  was  also  called  Porti- 
uncula, because  it  occupied  so  small  a  spot 
of  ground.  St.  Francis  succeeded  in  having 
it  ceded  to  him,  and  ever  afterward  it  was  the 
haunt  of  his  choice ;  there  he  dwelt,  and  there 
he  died. 

One  night  as  the  Saint  was  praying  most  fer- 
vently in  his  cell  for  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
an  angel  appeared  to  him  and  said:  "Jesus 
calls  thee  to  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels."  The  holy  religious  lost  no  time  in 
gaining  the  spot,  which  he  found  brilliant 
with  light.  He  threw  himself  on  his  face  in 
adoration.  Soon  the  voice  of  Jesus  Himself 
was  heard,  saying:  "Francis,  My  servant,  a 
great  mission  has  been  confided  to  you ;  as 


a  reward  for  your  zeal  in  fulfilling  it,  what 
shall  I  grant  you  ?  " 

"My  Lord,"  replied  Francis,  "since  Thou 
allowest  me  to  express  a  wish,  I  would  ask 
that  whoever  enters  this  chapel,  truly  contrite, 
shall  be  pardoned  by  Thee,  and  purified  as 
on  the  day  of  his  baptism." 

"  Francis,"  continued  our  Saviour,  "  you  ask 
a  great  grace.  I  have  never  accorded  to  any- 
one so  great  a  favor.  Nevertheless,  if  My 
Mother  asks  it  for  you,  I  will  grant  it." 

Francis  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Mary, 
who  was  to  insure  the  success  of  his  prayer. 
Nevertheless,  in  granting  the  request  of  His 
servant,  Jesus  added:  "As  nothing  must  be 
done  in  My  Church  without  My  Vicar,  go 
and  find  him,  and  tell  him  what  you  have  just 
heard." 

The  Supreme  Pontiff  at  that  time  was  Ho- 
norius  III,  and  to  him  Francis  related  the 
heavenly  message.  After  some  difficulties, 
Honorius  granted  the  indulgence,  but  it  could 
only  be  gained  on  one  day  in  the  year.  Two 
years  later  it  was  decided  that  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust should  be  set  apart  as  the  day  on  wfiich 
the  precious  indulgence  might  be  gained, 
from  the  first  Vespers  of  the  feast  until  sun- 
set of  the  following  day.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  indulgence  was  extended  to  all 
the  convents  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
Innocent  XII  made  'tf.quotid.ian  for  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels.  Later  it  has  been 
given  to  some  other  churches,  for  instance 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  at  Paris. 


A    Communication  from    "Father    Pye." 


ST.  INIGOES,  MD.,  July  12,  1884. 

REV.  DEAR  FATHER: — I  am  afraid  that  I  may 
be  voted  an  ingrate  by  you  and  the  one  who  so 
kindly  overrated  me  in  the  pages  of  THE  "AvE 
MARIA,"  as  well  as  by  those  generous  souls  who 
have  given  substantial  proof  of  their  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  modern  apostolicity.  Those 
who  manifest  an  active  interest  in  meritorious 
projects  undertaken  at  a  distance,  and  by  strangers, 
are  not  of  the  common  run  of  the  world :  they 
are  choice  characters,  and  rare  ones.  Ah !  how 
would  religious  enterprises  thrive,  how  would 
many  a  noble  commencement  have  gone  on  to  a 
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triumphant  completion,  if  there  were  more  such 
persons,  so  willing  and  generous  as  those  who  so 
spiritedly  subscribed  to  the  floating  chapel !  I  am 
not  capable  of  expressing  all  the  gratitude  I  feel 
for  the  kindly  feeling  that  you  and  they  have 
shown  towards  a  project  which  interests  me  greatly. 
I  was  so  taken  aback  by  the  sudden  transporta- 
tion by  which  I  was  lifted  from  the  level  of  my 
ordinary  surroundings,  and  whisked  off  to  a  high 
summit  of  celebrity,  that  I  have  been  nearly  two 
months  rubbing  my  eyes,  to  find  out  where  I  am, 
and  what  I  am  expected  to  do. 

The  idea  of  the  floating  church  has  had  too 
high  an  approval  and  too  general  an  advocacy  to 
be  looked  on  as  impracticable.  The  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Potomac  indent  the  land  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  so  deeply  that  communi- 
cation and  travel  by  land  are  very  inconvenient; 
while  throughout  immense  tracts  of  country  there 
is  no  place  more  than  five  miles  from  the  water, 
and  travel  by  that  element  can  be  more  direct  and 
rapid.  There  are  handfuls  of  Catholics  scattered 
far  and  wide  along  the  far-up  creeks  and  marshes 
(I  should  have  said  "slashes"),  who  never  see  a 
priest  or  church,  and  have  not  the  means  of 
practising  their  blessed  and  comforting  religion: 
These  people  cannot  build  churches,  for  they  are 
poor,  and  are  too  scattered  and  too  inaccessible 
for  resident  priests  to  minister  to  them.  A  floating 
church,  beautifully  decorated,  coming  periodically 
to  appointed  stations,  would  be  like  a  heavenly 
vision  to  those  who  would  congregate  to  meet  it. 
Catholics  would  come  long  distances ;  Protestants, 
too,  would  be  interested,  and  would  have  their 
prejudices  diminished  by  contact  with  priests. 
Mass  celebrated  in  a  decent  floating  church  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  a  Catholic's  sense  of  fitness 
than  if  offered  in  a  greasy  shanty  on  a  chest  of  draw- 
ers, along  side  of  a  cooking-stove,  and  it  would 
command  from  non-Catholics  a  reverence  and  an 
understanding  of  its  beautiful  symbolization  and 
its  sweetly  awful  reality;  while  in  the  shanty  the 
contrast  might  suggest  contempt.  By  this  floating 
church,  stations  might  gradually  be  established, 
and  regular  congregations  formed,  where  now  there 
is  no  church  for  500  miles  or  more,  and  where 
they  could  be  formed  in  no  other  possible  way. 
The  floating  church,  then,  is  a  legitimate  object 
of  zealous  charity.  I  have  spoken  about  it,  drawn 
plans  for  it,  etc.,  for  the  last  seven  years.  But  we 
two  priests  of  this  mission  have  our  3,000  parish- 
ioners, black  and  white,  scattered  over  a  country 
with  a  radius  of  10  or  15  miles,  and  do  not  feel 
that  we  are  fully  able  to  do  justice  to  our  charge. 


There  are  several  extra  impediments  in  the  way 
of  "church  work  "  in  this  region.  One  of  them 
is  the  "lay  of  the  land,"  or  rather  of  the  water. 
A  ship- church  might  be  a  convenience  just  here, 
as  very  often  we  have  to  go  to  our  people  "across 
the  stormy  wave."  The  high  waves  make  it  nec- 
essary to  use  a  large  boat,  while  the  shelving  shores 
make  it  difficult  to  land.  A  "water  bicycle" 
would,  I  think,  satisfy  the  requirements  of  our 
waters.  Father  Lilly  was  more  than  once  caj*si/cd 
in  the  St.  Mary's  River  while  on  sick-calls.  Cap- 
tain Guythu,  a  Protestant,  on  one  occasion  saw 
his  boat  go  over,  and  said  to  his  sailors:  "  Hurry 
up,  boys,  if  you  want  to  save  the  old  priest."  The 
Fathers  of  this  mission  have  had  some  rough  ad- 
ventures on  the  water  by  night  and  day,  in  winter 
and  summer.  Rev.  Basil  Pacciarini  was  fired  on 
by  a  gunboat  during  the  war,  while  returning  from 
a  visit  to  a  sick  man  across  the  river.  That  little 
trip  of  mine  which  "  E.  L.  D."  describes  took 
place  in  1861,  and  the  President  of  Georgetown 
College,  the  Rev.  James  A.  Doonan,  was  one  of 
the  party.  I  remember  that  one  of  those  in  the 
boat,  who  was  not  generally  very  pious,  tied  the 
"painter"  around  his  waist,  knelt  down  in  the 
bow,  and  prayed  out  loud  most  devoutly.  The 
wind  drove  us  so  violently  that  the  boat  slid  on 
the  slippery  marsh-grass  entirely  out  of  the  water, 
and,  turning  on  its  side  on  account  of  the  deep 
keel,  emptied  us  out  on  the  beach. 

A  floating  church,  however  practicable  and 
suitable,  is  a  thing,  I  fear,  of  a  somewhat  distant 
future;  however,  the  noble  souls  who  sent  you 
their  subscriptions  will  not  lose  their  merit  nor 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  movers  in  the  good 
work,  and  the  priest  who  sails  in  the  Star  of  the 
Sea  will  never  omit  them  in  his  memento  for 
benefactors  while  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
They  have  done  their  part,  and  have  merited  the 
reward  which  God  gives  to  a  good  intention,  just 
as  richly  and  as  fully  as  if  the  floating  church  were 
actually  going  its  rounds  among  the  fanners, 
fishermen,  and  sailors,  carrying  the  blessed  Sacra- 
mental Jesus  on  a  merciful  mission  to  the  poor 
and  ignorant. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  P.  N.,  S.  J. 

Although  a  floating  chapel  such  as  "  Father 
Pye"  describes  may  not  be  built  for  some 
time  yet,  we  happen  to  know  that  there  is 
need  of  a  boat  in  which  to  make  sick-calls, 
and  that  some  of  the  churches  served  by  this 
good  Jesuit  are  sadly  in  need  of  repairs.  It 
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would  be  too  bad  to  let  the  money  already 
collected  remain  uninvested  when  there  are 
urgent  present  needs ;  and  feel  sure  that  the 
generous  contributors  will  agree  that  the  best 
way  to  invest  it  would  be  to  supply  them  at 
once.  The  smaller  boat  for  sick-calls  will 
naturally  be  an  annex  of  the  floating  chapel, 
and  certainly  the  existing  churches  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  fall  to  ruin  while  there  are 
means  at  hand  to  repair  them. 


Catholic  Notes. 


We  are  pleased  to  be  able  this  week  to  give  a 
sample  of  a  permanent  embellishment  of  Our 
Lady's  journal  which  we  desire  to  have  with  the 
first  number  of  each  month.  The  engraving  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  number  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  religious  pictures  which  we  hope 
to  present  in  regular  order  hereafter.  The  sub- 
ject with  which  the  series  commences  appears  to 
us  beautifully  appropriate.  It  is  a  representation 
of  The  Madonna  of  St.  Luke,  the  famous  picture 
which  adorns  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Major  at 
Rome,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient portrait  of  Our  Lady  extant.  Our  engrav- 
ing has  been  executed  by  the  Photo-Engraving 
Co.  of  New  York,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the 
artists. 

Among  the  many  chapels  here  at  Notre  Dame 
there  is  one — the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels — which  is  enriched  with  all  the  indul- 
gences of  the  Portiuncula,  so  well  described  in  the 
pleasing  little  sketch  which  appears  in  this  number. 
Every  year,  on  the  ad  of  August,  this  chapel  is 
thronged  from  morning  till  night,  not  only  with 
religious,  but  also  with  pious  pilgrims  from  the 
congregations  of  neighboring  cities.  The  scene 
presented  on  this  occasion  is  a  sublime  manifesta- 
tion of  faith  and  devotion,  and  such  as  to  encourage 
the  Christian  heart  in  the  faithful  practice  of  every 
virtue. 

The  outbreak  of  the.  cholera  in  France  has 
caused  the  civil  authorities  of  the  afflicted  cities 
to  recall  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  other  religious 
orders,  to  attend  the  plague  stricken  in  the  hospi- 
tals from  which  they  had  been  banished.  The 
Univers  (Paris)  says:  "The  republic  cannot  sec- 
ularize the  cholera.  Two  things  always  accom- 
pany the  plague— charity  and  prayer;  but  these 


are  essentially  clerical.  If  God  is  driven  from 
public  institutions,  He  returns  by  way  of  chastise- 
ments; and  then  appear  the  manifestations  of  de- 
votedness,  supplications,  and  repentance.  ...  At 
Marseilles,  an  hospital  was  opened  expressly  for 
cholera  patients,  and  the  good  Sisters  were  urgently 
requested  to  take  charge.  With  the  return  of 
charity,  the  crucifix  once  more  occupied  its  place 
of  honor.  As  the  plague  spread  in  Toulon,  the 
municipal  authorities  called  upon  the  Sisters.  .  .  . 
So  too  at  Paris :  it  is  said  that  orders  are  ready  to 
recall  the  Sisters  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
plague.  Those  who  would  secularize  the  hospitals 
know  well  that  these  good  religious  can  be  found 
at  the  hour  of  danger.  Charity  knows  no  hatred. 
The  greatest  injury  that  could  be  done  the  heroic 
servants  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  would  be  to 
doubt  of  them  at  such  a  moment,  or  to  be  afraid 
of  calling  upon  them  after  having  driven  them 
forth.  As  they  departed  in  all  meekness,  they 
will  return  in  all  humility,  seeking  no  revenge  or 
triumph  over  their  persecutors.  Their  revenge 
will  be  to  pardon,  their  triumph  will  be  to  die. 
"In  the  presence  of  necessity,  charity  resumes 
all  its  rights.  No-  decree  of  secularization  could 
prevent  the  acts  of  devotedness  of  a  Saint  Charles 
Borromeo,  a  Belzunce,  or  a  Sister  Rosalie.  As  the 
cholera  spreads,  these  grand  examples  of  sublime 
heroism  will  be  multiplied.  Prayer,  too,  despite 
the  efforts  of  an  impious  Government,  will  resume 
its  sway  over  all  hearts.  ...  It  will  be  noteworthy 
to  see  at  Paris,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Sisters 
in  the  hospitals,  public  processions  again  taking 
place,  and  the  plague  once  more  arrested  by  de- 
votions at  the  shrine  of  the  sainted  protectress  of 
the  city.  ...  If  the  cholera  comes,  we  shall  see 
our  priests  and  religious  devoting  themselves,  brav- 
ing contagion  and  death,  to  succor  the  afflicted. 
We  shall  see,  too,  a  Christian  people  redoubling 
their  prayers;  and  if  the  plague  is  stopped,  it  will 
be  due  to  charity  and  prayer  rather  than  to 
science." 

The  Rev.  Edward  Murphy,  S.  J.,  well  known 
to  many  of  our  readers  through  his  lecturing  tour 
in  this  country  last  year,  has  been  giving  very 
successful  missions  throughout  Australia.  A  paper 
lately  received  from  Melbourne,  in  speaking  of 
one  of  his  recent  missions,  says : 

"  There  was  not  a  single  family  in  the  district  that 
did  not  profit  by  the  mission  ;  but  the  grandest  result 
is  that  not  a  single  child  of  Catholic  parents  is  now 
attending  the  local  State  school,  though  very  many 
were  attending  it  before  the  mission  began.  The  in- 
defatigable missioner,  besides  his  other  labors,  visited 
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•every  Catholic  family  in  the  place,  and  persuaded 
those  who  had  children  at  State  schools  to  withdraw 
them,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  receive  the  Sac- 
raments, and  profit  by  the  mission.  If  we  had  many 
more  missions  like  this  there  would  be  very  few,  if 
any,  Catholic  children  attending  State  schools,  and 
very  few  Catholics  neglecting  the  Sacraments  or  violat- 
ing the  precepts  of  the  Church." 


Bishop  Shanahan,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  recently 
celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  or- 
dination to  the  priesthood.  This  esteemed  prelate 
was  installed  as  Bishop  of  Harrisburg  in  Septem- 
ber, 1868.  

The  Liverpool  Catholic  Times  states  that  the 
Encyclical  of  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope  is  already 
bearing  fruit.  In  several  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  France,  considerable  numbers 
of  Catholics  have  left  the  Masonic  lodges,  and 
have  been  reconciled  to  the  Church. 


The  Foreign  Missionary  College  of  All- Hal- 
lows, Drumcondra,  Ireland,  though  a  young  in- 
stitution, has  already  sent  out  twelve  hundred 
missioners,  scattered  over  almost  every  part  of 
the  world. 

The  Congregation  of  Rites  met  on  the  ist  of  July 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  beatification  of  the 
blessed  Maria  Christina  of  Savoy,  born  at  Cagliari, 
November  the  nth,  1812.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Victor- Emanuel  I  and  Maria  Theresa,  and 
mother  of  Francis  II  of  Naples.  She  died  at 
Naples,  January  31,  1836,  and  was  declared  ven- 
erable by  Pius  IX  in  1859. 


A  great  pilgrimage  has  just  taken  place  to  the 
shrine  at  Pozanger,  La  Vendee.  The  procession 
from  the  railway  station  to  the  altar  was  led  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  Mgr.  Catteau,  and  upward 
of  fifty  priests  clad  in  their  vestments,  n,ooo  of 
the  faithful  following,  and  of  these  300  in  the 
foremost  ranks  bore  lighted  candles.  The  streets 
of  the  town  were  decorated  with  flowers  and  ban- 
ners, and  the  ceremony  throughout  gave  great 
joy  to  the  inhabitants. — Liverpool  Catholic  Times. 


The  Hojy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  offered  for 
the  first  time  on  the  shores  of  America  by  Father 
Juan  Peres,  who  accompanied  Columbus  on  his 
second  voyage  to  the  New  World.  Selecting  an 
elevated  spot,  an  altar  was  erected  beneath  a  rude 
canopy,  and  there  amidst  the  beauties  of  nature 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  Catholicity  in  the 
Western  World.  Around  this  solitary  altar,  and 


at  its  first  Sacrifice,  Columbus  and  his  mariners 
knelt  in  humble  adoration,  and  poured  forth 
fervent  prayers.  At  a  distance,  grouped  upon  the 
ground,  the  rude  natives  gazed  upon  the  scene  in 
mute  astonishment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice,  the  minister  of  God  turned  to 
impart  a  solemn  benediction  to  the  venerable 
Columbus  and  his  companions,  who  knelt  before 
him.  Columbus  had  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  offered  up  in  all  the  prominent  places  he 
discovered.  At  Havana,  one  of  the  original  chapels 
still  exists  on  the  spot  where  the  astonished  natives 
witnessed  the  grand  and  imposing  ceremony.  At 
Isabella,  in  Hayti,  the  ruins  of  the  first  church 
still  remain. — Morning  Star. 


Mgr.  Perraud,  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  has  written  to  Canon 
Brosnan  with  regard  to  the  proposed  O'Connell 
Memorial  Church.  "Not  only  has  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  encouraged  and  blessed  you,"  says  the  dis- 
tinguished prelate,  "but  he  has  given  you  the 
corner-stone  of  your  new  church ;  and  on  that 
stone,  taken  from  the  ancient  Roman  house  of  St. 
Clement,  you  will  rear  a  temple  where  the  Irish 
will  come  to  render  thanks  to  God  for  having 
raised  up  in  Daniel  O'Connell  so  eloquent  an  ad- 
vocate and  such  a  courageous  champion  of  their 
rights.  Allow  an  old  and  ever- devoted  servant 
and  friend  of  Ireland  to  join  his  best  wishes  and 
modest  contribution  to  the  gifts  and  encourage- 
ment you  have  already  received.  May  your  Cath- 
olic and  national  enterprise  have  a  complete  and 
prompt  success.  'JSrin  go  bragh  ! ' '  Mgr.  Per- 
raud, it  will  be  remembered,  travelled  through 
Ireland  in  1862,  and  published  a  very  sympathetic 
work  entitled  "Etudes  sur  1'Irlande  Contempo- 
rame." 


It  need  not  be  said  that,  from  the  very  beginning, 
the  best  productions  of  Art  owe  their  inspiring 
motive  to  the  truths  brought  home  to  mankind 
by  Catholicity.  A  good  exemplification  of  this 
fact  is  presented  in  that  chef-d'oeuvre  of  musical 
composition  bv  M.  Gounod  entitled  "The  Re- 
demption." In  this  "sacred  trilogy"  the  author 
vividly  depicts,  as  far  as  the  powers  of  music  per- 
mit, the  grand  work  of  man's  Redemption  by 
the  Son  of  God.  In  sublime  and  imposing  strains 
he  portrays  to  his  hearers  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord, 
His  glorious  Resurrection,  and  His  admirable  As- 
cension ;  the  preaching  of  the  ApostUs,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Church.  The  grand  work  con- 
cludes with  the  "Apostolic  Hy»n"  for  orches- 
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tra  and  chorus,  written  in  the  style  of  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  sequences.  This  triumph  of  musical 
composition  has  been  received  with  marked  favor 
wherever  produced. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mgr.  F.  P.  Vesea, 
Bishop  of  Pueblo,  Mexico.  He  was  born  in  Analeo, 
December  15,  1813;  was  elected  Bishop  of  Linares 
in  1853,  and  of  Pueblo  September  19,  1879.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  Bishops 
of  the  Mexican  Church.  R.  I.  P. 


DEATHS  OF  CLERGYMEN  — The  Rev.  Herman 
Wolfe,  O.  S.  B.,  of  St.  Mary's  German  Church, 
Richmond,  Va.,  died  on  the  i3th  ult,  aged  68 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Schleswig,  Holstein, 
and  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1848,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  joined  a  Missouri  regiment  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  served  until  the  close. 
After  the  war  he  became  a  convert  to  Catholicity, 
and  subsequently  a  priest  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
Benedict,  being  ordained  at  St.  Vincent's  Abbey, 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  William  Cosgrove,  of  Montezuma, 
Ind.,  was  suddenly  attacked,  while  saying  Mass, 
on  June  29,  with  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
and  died  oh  the  i  st  of  July.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  fine  talents  and  great  promise,  and  had 
been  but  a  short  time  ordained. 

The  Rev.  Father  Galligan,  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Church,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  died  at  the  pastoral 
residence  in  that  village  on  Wednesday  night, 
July  9,  after  a  brief  illness. 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  McMullan,  S.  J.,  of  the  Faculty 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  died  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  29th  inst.,  in  St.  Agnes's 
Hospital. 

The  New  Orleans  Morning  Star  announces  the 
death  of  Rev.  Antony  Binder,  the  assistant  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Donaldsonville, 
La.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  sister,  in 
Markholshein,  Alsace. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  following  subscriptions  have  been  received 
for  the  Japanese  Missions :  A  Subscriber  of  THE 
"AvE  MARIA,"  $5  ;  Child  of  Mary,  #i;  T.  F.  C., 
•$i',  Maria  Navarre,  $i;  M.  K.,  50  cents. 

For  Father  Pye's  floating  chapel :  Bridget  Nally, 
$2;  M.  F.  B.,  50  cents;  Maria  Navarre,  $i; 
Rosanna  M.  Geagan,  $5;  Mrs.  P.  Sheehy,  50 
cents;  A  Child  of  Mary,  |i» 


New  Publications. 


THE  SERAPHIC  GUIDE.  A  Manual  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  according 
to  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Holy  See.  By  a 
Franciscan  Father.  Cloth,  60  cents;  roan,  red 
edges,  75  cents.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  St.  Louis. 

The  late  Encyclical  of  our  Holy  Father  Leo 
XIII  contained  an  earnest  recommendation  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  an  intimation  that 
His  Holiness  had  benignly  modified  its  rules.  As 
a  consequence,  a  lively  faith  and  a  spirit  of  filial 
obedience  have  prompted  many  accessions  to  the 
Order,  and  a  new  manual  has  become  desirable. 
"The  Seraphic  Guide"  contains  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Order;  the  Constitution  and  new  Rule 
as  published  by  His  Holiness  ;  explanatory  com- 
ments on  the  Rule  ;  seraphic  counsels  ;  seraphic 
examples  from  the  lives  of  the  beatified  and  can- 
onized saints  of  the  Order;  the  new  ceremonial 
according  to  the  official  recommendation;  the 
Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  usual 
devotions.  Though  intended  especially  for  the 
members  of  the  Third  Order,  it  will  be  found  a 
very  convenient  and  useful  manual  for  all  Catho- 
lics. It  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  cheapest 
manual  of  devotion  that  we  have  ever 


ORIGINAL,  SHORT  AND   PRACTICAL  SERMONS  in 

Honor  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.     By  the  Rev. 

F.  X.  Weninger,  S.  J.,  Doctor  of  Theology.     Cin- 

cinnati.    1  884. 

Father  Weninger  is  now  well  known  through- 
out the  United  States  through  his  labors  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  has  acquired  an  established  reputa- 
tion for  eloquence  and  oratorical  ability.  He 
has  employed  the  few  leisure  moments  of  a  busy 
life  to  prepare  and  publish  several  works  of  a  de- 
votional and  religious  character,  which  have  been 
well  received.  Besides,  he  has  also  found  the  time 
to  give  to  his  brethren  of  the  clergy  the  benefit 
of  his  many  years'  experience  in  the  pulpit,  in 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  sermons  for  Sundays 
and  Festivals.  Now,  his  indefatigable  zeal  has 
led  to  the  production  of  the  present  beautiful 
volume,  the  title  of  which  is  indicated  above. 
The  work  contains  a  series  of  sermons  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  arranged  in  systematic 
order.  They  are  altogether  thirty-six  in  number, 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  each  of  which  contains 
three  sermons.  We  have  no  doubt  the  book  will 
meet  with  an  extensive  circulation  among  the 
clergy,  for  whom  it  is  especially  intended.  It  is 
well  gotten  up  ;  the  printing  and  binding  are  ex- 
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cellent.     It  is  sold  at  all  the  leading  book-stores 
in  Cincinnati. 

LOST,  AND  OTHER  TALES  FOR  CHILDREN.  Adapted 
from  the  French.  By  the  Author  of  "Tyborne," 
"  Holiday  Tales,"  etc.,  etc.  Catholic  Publication 
Society  Co.,  9  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

There  are  three  beautiful  little  stories  in  this 
book,  entitled,  "Lost,"  "Lottie,"  and  "Miss 
Tea."  Two  of  these — the  first  and  the  third — 
have  appeared  in  the  Youth's  Department  of  THE 
"  AVE  MARIA,"  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  know, 
were  read  with  much  interest.  We  are  sure  that 
our  readers  will  welcome  their  appearance  in  book- 
form.  Stories  such  as  these  are  suitable  for  the 
young  mind,  furnishing  as  they  do  entertaining 
and  profitable  reading.  They  should  therefore 
be  widely  circulated.  The  many  works  of  the 
gifted  author  are  well  and  favorably  known  to 
the  reading  public,  so  that  the  style  of  the  present 
work  needs  no  recommendation.  The  publishers 
have  done  their  part  very  creditably,  and  have 
given  a  book  which  is  suitable  as  a  premium,  a 
holiday  or  birthday  gift,  or  a  present  of  any  kind. 

A  MARVELLOUS  HISTORY  ;   or,  the  Life  of  Jeanne 
de  la  Noue,  Foundress  .of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Anne  of 
the   Providence   at   Saumur.     By  the   Author  of 
"  Religious  Orders,"  "  Tyborne  "  etc.     New  York  : 
Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.,  9  Barclay  St. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  and  edifying  account 
of  a  devoted  and  energetic  life.    The  saintly  sub- 
ject reveals  in  her  own  history  much  that  furnishes 
consolation  and  encouragement  to  many  in  the 
various  walks  of  life.   Though  desirious  of  ad  vane 
ing  in  perfection,  she  could  not  bring  herself  at 
once  to  follow  the  advice  of  her  director  in  regard 
to  love  of  money,  dress,  etc. 

"  At  last  he  said  to  her :  '  I  want  no  penitents  who 
have  their  shops  open  on  Sundays  and  holydays. 
Unless  we  keep  the  Commandments,  we  can  never 
really  serve  God.'  '  Father,  I  will  do  it,1  said  Jeanne ; 
4  my  shop  shall  never  again  be  open  on  those  days.' 
The  priest  then  yielded  to  her  desire.  Jeanne  has- 
tened to  make  a  general  confession,  and  placed  herself 
entirely  under  his  direction." 

Though  pious  and  devout  from  early  childhood, 
Jeanne  de  la  Noue  was  assailed  by  many  a  wicked 
temptation  and  humiliation.  But  the  love  of  pen- 
ance, which  was  deeply  implanted  in  her  soul,  and 
effectually  carried  into  practice,  overcame  all,  and 
enabled  her  to  rise  to  sublime  heights  of  virtue. 
Her  life  as  Superior  of  the  religious  Order  of  which 
she  was  the  foundress  is  admirably  portrayed  by 
the  talented  writer  of  the  book,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  the  other  chapters. 


youth's  Department. 

Philip's  Prayer. 

;H  I  LIP'S  mother  was  very  ill, 
would  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
hospital,  the  doctor  said ;  and 
Philip's  heart  was  just  bursting. 
He  was  a  tall  boy  for  his  age 
(twelve),  and  very  thin;  but  he 
was  such  a  good  boy,  such  a 
comfort  to  his  mother  and  his  little 
blind  brother  Basil,  or,  as  he  was  gen- 
erally called  among  the  neighbors,  "  Philip's 
brother." 

Mrs.  Maloney  had  done  "washing"  ever 
since  little  Basil  was  born,  and  she  had  had 
to  earn  her  own  living,  for  her  husband  was 
lost  at  sea  before  the  child's  birth.  She  had 
managed  to  keep  her  little  home  of  three 
rooms  comfortable  and  clean,  to  send  Philip 
to  school,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  to  let  him 
contribute  towards  the  common  fund  by  sell- 
ing papers,  running  errands,  and  carrying  the 
clothes  back  and  forth  for  her.  She  had  even 
laid  by  a  little  sum — very  little,  alas! — for 
sickness,  if  it  should  come;  and  now  it  had 
come.  She  had  been  ill  three  weeks  of  slow 
fever,  and  it  was  July.  The  neighbors  were 
kind  to  each  other,  as  poor  neighbors  gener- 
ally are ;  but  she  knew  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  she  would  have  to  go  to  the  hospital :  she 
could  neither  afford  to  pay  a  doctor  nor  buy 
the  necessary  nourishment;  so  it  was  de- 
cided. 

Sadly  enough,  Philip  and  his  brother  fol- 
lowed the  ambulance  that  was  provided,  and 
kissed  their  mother  on  leaving  the  hospital, 
with  breaking  hearts,  although  the  nurse,  a 
kindly  soul,  promised  them  they  might  come 
every  day,  at  four  o'clock,  and  see  her. 

On  the  way  back  to  their  lonely  home, 
they  had  to  pass  a  church,  and  Philip  said- 
"Let  us  go  in  and  say  a  prayer  for  poor 
mother,  that  she  may  come  home  soon,  and 
well."  So  they  went  in,  and  up  to  the  altar, 
and  Philip  whispered:  "You  say  three  'Hail 
Marys,'  Basil,  for  my  intention."  And  Basil 
folded  his  hands  and  lifted  his  poor  blind  eyes 
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towards  the  sweet  face  he  could  not  see,  and 
said  them,  while  Philip  prayed:  "O  Mother 
of  Mercy!  please  ask  your  holy  Son  to  let 
our  mother  grow  strong  and  well,  and  come 
home  to  us  very  soon ;  and  please  help  me 
to  mind  Basil,  and  get  some  work ;  and,  oh ! 
if  He  wants  one  of  us,  please  ask  Him  to  take 
me,  and,  for  poor  little  blind  Basil's  sake,  to 
spare  our  mother."  Then  he  added,  slowly: 
"  If  you  do  this  for  me,  I  promise  to  serve 
God  all  my  life.  Do  hear  me,  for  the  little 
Jesus'  sake!  Amen."  Then  he  arose,  and, 
taking  his  brother's  hand,  they  went  out  once 
more  into  the  noisy  street,  and  back  to  the 
motherless  home. 

Several  days  passed,  but  Mrs.  Maloney 
grew  no  better.  Every  day  the  boys  went  up 
to  see  her,  but  always  returning  with  heavy 
hearts.  One  Saturday  morning  Philip  said : 
"  I  don't  like  to  leave  you  all  alone  this  way 
every  day,  Basil ;  I  am  going  to  take  you  with 
me  to-day,  and  you  must  do  exactly  what  I 
tell  you,  and  don't  get  frightened  at  the 
noise";  for  he  was  so  small  and  delicate 
(only  six),  and  very  sensitive.  Philip  found 
a  quiet  bench  just  outside  a  square,  shaded 
by  a  tall  elm-tree,  and,  telling  Basil  to  "sit 
there  till  I  come,"  he  started  across  the  street 
to  where  a  crowd  was  always  passing  in  front 
of  a  large  hotel,  in  search  of  "  something  to 
do."  Basil,  sitting  alone  in  the  heat  and  noise, 
grew  drowsy  and  soon  fell  asleep,  sleeping, 
as  children  do,  soundly.  Presently  a  rough 
hand  grasped  his  arm,  shaking  him  rudely, 
and  a  boy's  sharp  voice  cried  out:  "Git  up, 
yer  wagabone !  what's  yer  sleepin'  here  fur ! 
D'ye  want  th'  p'lice  to  grab  yer?"  and  then 
walked  off,  whistling,  thinking  he  had  done 
quite  an  unselfish,  praiseworthy  action.  But 
Basil,  awakening  suddenly  from  a  profound 
slumber,  forgot  where  he  was,  and,  terrified 
amid  the  bustle  and  the  noise,  sprang  up, 
rushing  he  knew  not  whither,  crying  wildly : 
" Philip!  Philip!  O  Philip!  where  are  you ?" 
As  he  was  crossing  the  street,  a  carriage 
driven  furiously  round  the  corner  of  the 
square  struck  him,  and  he  fell  with  one  wild, 
heart-piercing  scream  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
prancing  horses.  Poor  Philip  had  seen  all, — 
but  too  late.  He  rushed  frantically  over, 


only  to  lift  the  senseless  form  of  his  little 
blind  Basil  in  his  arms. 

The  carriage  had  been  stopped,  and  its 
occupants  alighted,  and  were  anxiously  and 
pitifully  questioning  Philip.  The  lady,  who 
was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  wan  little  face,  and  then  looked 
upward  to  her  husband  with  an  inquiring 
glance,  that  caused  him  to  say,  kindly:  "Is 
it  your  brother,  little  one."  And  Philip,  with 
white  lips  and  choking  voice,  replied,  "  Yes, 
sir:  my  little  blind  brother."  "  Well,  my  son," 
said  the  gentleman,  "you  must  let  me  drive 
you  home;  get  in."  But  Philip,  with  untold 
anguish  in  his  voice,  pleaded:  "Oh,  please 
take  us  to  the  hospital!"  and  holding  his 
precious  burden  close  against  his  breast,  ut- 
terly refusing  all  offers  of  assistance,  he  got 
into  the  carriage  with  Col.  Beresford  and  his 
beautiful  wife, — the  poor  boy  insensible  to 
everything  except  that  small  white  face  lean- 
ing against  his  bosom,  and  those  crushed 
limbs  resting  upon  his  knee.  Groaning  in- 
wardly, he  murmured:  "  O  Mother  of  Mercy! 
why  did  you  not  tate  me,  and  let  me  die  for 
him!"  But  he  never  shed  a  tear:  his  grief 
was  far  beyond  that  now.  The  kind  Colonel 
asked  him  many  questions,  all  of  which  he 
answered  quietly  and  sadly,  looking,  as  Mrs. 
Beresford  said  afterwards,  "  like  some  young 
martyr  nerving  himself  for  the  stake." 

They  arrived  at  the  hospital ;  the  little  form 
was  carefully  taken  from  Philip's  breast  and 
laid  in  a  small  snow-white  bed.  The  doctor 
said  both  legs  were  broken  below  the  knee, 
and  his  back  injured;  but  his  life  was  not  in 
danger,  and  with  care,  and  skill,  and  good 
nursing,  he  would  get  quite  over  it;  but  it 
would  take  many  months. 

When  the  little  fellow  came  to  after  the 
operation,  his  first  cry  was  for  Philip.  In- 
stantly Philip's  pale,  sorrowful  face  was  close 
to  his,  and  he  whispered,  softly:  "O  Basil! 
dear  little  brother,  forgive  me  for  leaving  you, 
though  I  can  never  forgive  myself!"  And 
then,  unable  any  longer  to  control  himself,  he 
burst  into  wild  and  bitter  weeping,  while  Basil 
stroked  his  hair,  and  kept  saying,  soothingly: 
"  Don't  cry,  Philip ;  it  wasn't  your  fault :  it  was 
mine,  because  I  didn't  mind  you."  But  the 
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boy  was  past  comfort,  and  not  until  the  nurse 
came  and  said,  crossly:  "See  here,  young 
fellow,  if  you  don't  stop  this,  you  can't  be 
allowed  to  come  any  more  till  your  brother 
gets  stronger."  This  was  enough:  Philip 
arose  from  his  knees  and  sat  down,  saying, 
quietly,  "It's  all  right:  I  won't  give  way 
again.  It  seemed  as  if  I  couldn't  help  it"; 
and  a  stifled  sob  coming  up  in  his  throat,  he 
turned  and  looked  out  of  the  window  for  an 
instant;  perhaps  he  prayed  for  strength;  at 
any  rate,  no  one  saw  him  "give  way"  again- 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Beresford  were  daily  visitors 
to  the  hospital  now,  and  both  Mrs.  Maloney 
and  Basil  had  fruit  and  flowers  in  profusion, 
and  every  other  delicacy  that  money  could 
procure.  In  a  few  days,  at  the  Colonel's 
desire,  both  patients  were  removed  into  a  pri 
vate  room,  where  they  received  extra  care 
and  nursing.  Mrs.  Maloney  grew  so  much 
stronger,  and  recovered  so  rapidly,  that  after  a 
few  weeks  she  said  one  day  to  Mrs.  Beresford 
now  that  she  was  well  enough  she  would  like 
to  return  to  her  home,  and  take  Basil  with 
her,  and  nurse  him  there  herself.  So  it  was 
all  arranged,  and  one  morning  in  September 
Philip  came  up  to  help  his  mother  and  little 
brother  on  their  way  home  again.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  strange  delay  and  much 
mysterious  whispering  in  the  corridor  while 
they  were  waiting  for  the  carriage  they  had 
hired,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  matron 
came  in  smiling,  with  a  large  bundle  in  her 
hand,  which  she  gave  to  Mrs.  Maloney,  say- 
ing: "Mrs.  Beresford  sends  you  this,  and 
wishes  you  to  make  use  of  its  contents  at 
once."  On  opening  it  she  found  it  contained 
a  handsome  new  dark  dress,  bonnet,  and 
shawl  for  herself,  and  a  suit  apiece  for  Philip 
and  Basil.  She  hardly  knew  what  to  make 
of  it,  but  at  the  matron's  desire  dressed  her- 
self and  Philip. 

"Philip  is  a  handsome  boy  when  he  is 
dressed  up,  Mrs.  Maloney, — quite  the  gentle- 
man," said  the  matron,  approvingly,  survey- 
ing the  young  man  with  kindly  eyes. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  see  you, Philip!"  said 
a  weak  voice  from  among  the  pillows. 

"Never  mind,  little  brother;  they  are  only 
laughing  at  me,  you  know." 


All  this  takes  time  in  telling,  but  it  was 
soon  over  in  reality,  and  they  carried  little 
Basil  down,  so  light  was  he;  and  at  the  door 
was  waiting,  not  the  hack  Philip  had  hired, 
but  Col.  Beresford's  elegant  carriage.  Mrs. 
Maloney  seemed  surprised  at  first,  but  said 
nothing,  supposing  it  was  only  the  crowning 
act  of  all  their  beneficence.  They  got  in, 
and  drove  away,  with  grateful,  happy  hearts. 
But  when,  instead  of  driving  to  the  dingy 
little  court,  where  the  tenement  that  they  had 
called  their  home  was  situated,  they  drove  to 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  aristocratic  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  and  drew  up  before  a  stately 
brown  front,  whose  grand  hall-door  opened 
with  a  flourish,  and  a  smart  footman  in  livery 
ran  down  the  steps,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
assist  them  from  the  carriage  and  into  the 
house,  Mrs.  Maloney's  heart  began  to  mis- 
give her,  and  she  thought  she  was  still  strug- 
gling with  the  old  delirium  of  her  fever.  Like 
one  in  a  dream,  she  followed  her  boys,  Philip 
carrying  his  brother;  she  heard  the  massive 
doors  close,  and  found  herself  in  an  elegant 
parlor,  whose  magnificence  quite  took  away 
her  breath,  till  Mrs.  Beresford  came  forward, 
and  taking  her  hand  said,  kindly:  "Dear 
Mrs.  Maloney,  do  not  feel  vexed  with  me,  but 
I  have  fallen  in  love  with  your  little  Basil, 
and  as  I  knew  you  would  not  part  with  him 
to  give  him  to  me,  I  have  brought  you  all 
here  to  live  with  me," — smiling:  "you  arc 
my  prisoners  ";  then  sadly :  "  I  lost  my  own 
little  boys  so  like  Basil,  hardly  a  year  ago. 
Oh!  if  you  only  let  me  keep  the  dear  child 
here,  I  will  bring  him  up  as  my  own,  and  you 
shall  be  his  nursCj  his  teacher,  whatever  you 
will,  and  shall  never  part  from  him.  I  will 
have  his  eyes  examined  by  the  best  oculists 
in  the  United  States,  who  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  give  him  his  sight  My  husband  says  he 
will  educate  Philip,  to  whom  he  has  taken  as 
great  a  fancy  as  I  have  to  the  little  one;  and 
he  shall  choose  his  own  profession.  As  to  you, 
you  shall  have  any  position  you  wish  in  this 
house.  We  came  near  being  the  cause  of 
your  son's  death.  We  are  richer  far  than  we 
have  any  need  to  be;  you  shall  never  know 
want  again.  Give  us  this  pleasure,  will  you 
not?" 
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Poor  Mrs.  Maloney  felt  certain  she  was 
dreaming  now,  and  looked  more  frightened 
than  pleased.  She  stood  nervously  looking 
from  one  to  the  other,  till  Philip  said,  re- 
proachfully: "  Mother,  speak !  for  Basil's  sake, 
say  yes!"  But  she  fell  upon  her  knees  before 
the  gentle  lady,  whose  face  shone  with  the 
beauty  of  her  noble  soul,  and  with  streaming 
eyes  said :  "  God  bless  you,  dear  Madam ! 
God  reward  you !  but  we  are  Catholics,  and 
my  children's  faith  is  dearer  to  me  than  their 
lives.  You  have  done  far  too  much  for  us 
already,  and  we  can  never  repay  you  ;  but 
let  us  go  to  our  own  little  home,  dear  Mrs. 
Beresford,  and  God  will  reward  you  for  us." 

Mrs.  Beresford  looked  up  tenderly  into  her 
husband's  face,  and  he,  as  if  in  answer  to  that 
mute  appeal,  said  :  "  No  one  wants  you  to  be 
anything  else.  You  and  your  children  are 
free  to  be  Catholics;  their  faith  shall  never 
be  tampered  with  by  me  or  mine.  Have  no 
fear  of  that;  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  as 
a  soldier  and  a  Christian." 

Then  she  arose,  and  said :  "  May  God  and 
His  Blessed  Mother  reward  you !  We  should 
be  ungrateful  indeed  if  we  refused;  and  if  it 
gives  pleasure  to  you  and  your  dear  lady,  we 
will  stay,  and  try  and  prove  our  gratitude." 

"Then,"  said  the  Colonel, all  smiles,  turning 
to  Philip,  and  laying  his  hand  affectionately 
on  the  boy's  shoulder, — "then,  Philip,  what 
profession  shall  you  choose,  my  boy?"  And 
Philip,  looking  upward  trustfully  to  that  kind 
face,  said,  gently :  "  Since  you  are  so  good 
and  noble,  sir,  to  do  all  this  for  us,  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  often  wished  I  could  be,  but,  not 
daring  to  hope  for  an  education,  tried  to 
forget :  I  should  love  of  all  things  to  be  a 
priest!" 

"And  a  priest  you  shall  be,  with  the  help 
of  God,"  said  the  Colonel,  decidedly;  and 
then,  with  a  comical  look  at  his  wife,  "who 
knows  but  you  will  make  us  all  good  Cath- 
olics yet ! "  And  Philip  answered  with  all  his 
heart:  "I  hope  so,  sir."  At  which  they  all 
laughed  merrily. 

Twenty  years  have  rolled  on.  Philip  has 
been  a  priest  four  years.  Mrs.  Maloney  is 
fifteen  years  dead.  Basil,  now  a  rising  young 


physician,  has  built  a  grand  hospital  for  the 
blind,  which  is  a  home  and  school  for  the 
incurable,  and  a  place  of  treatment  for  those 
who  are  less  severely  afflicted.  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Beresford  have  both  gone  to  their  reward, 
attended  in  their  dying  hour  by  their  adopted 
son,  Father  Maloney.  Their  bodies  rest  in 
Calvary  Cemetery,  and  their  souls  are  remem- 
bered daily  by  "  Philip  "  in  his  memento  when 
he  stands  before  the  altar  in  his  little  parish 
church,  as  well  as  in  his  Office  and  in  his 
beads.  Sometimes  when  he  visits  New  York 
— he  lives  some  miles  outside— he  chooses  to 
pass  through  a  poor  quarter  of  the  great  city, 
by  a  road  that  leads  to  a  certain  hospital,  and 
near  an  old  church,  which  he  enters,  and 
kneels  before  the  altar  of  Our  Lady,  recall- 
ing a  day  long  passed,  when  in  that  same 
spot  he  asked  a  favor  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  and  which  she  answered,  as  she 
always  does,  far  beyond  our  thought  or  need, 
but  in  her  own  sweet  way.  0  clemens!  0  pia  f 
0  dulcis  Virgo  Maria! 

FRANCISCA. 


A  Knowing  Dog. 


At  a  convent  in  France  twenty  poor  people 
were  served  with  dinner  at  a  given  hour  every 
day.  A  dog  belonging  to  the  convent  was 
always  present  at  this  meal,  watching  for  any 
scraps  that  might  be  thrown  to  him.  The 
guests  being  very  hungry  themselves,  and  not 
very  charitable,  the  poor  dog  did  little  more 
than  smell  the  food.  Each  pauper  rang  a  bell, 
and  his  share  was  delivered  to  him  through 
a  small  opening,  so  that  neither  giver  nor 
receiver  could  see  each  other.  One  day  the 
dog  waited  till  all  were  served,  when  he  took 
the  rope  in  his  mouth  and  rang  the  bell.  The 
trick  succeeded,  and  was  repeated  the  next 
day  with  the  same  success.  At  length  the 
cook  finding  that  twenty-one  portions  were 
doled  out  instead  of  twenty,  determined  to 
find  out  the  thief,  and  at  last  the  clever  dog 
was  detected.  But  when  the  monks  heard 
the  story,  they  rewarded  the  dog's  ingenuity 
by  allowing  him  to  ring  the  bell  every  day, 
and  a  mess  of  broken  victuals  was  thenceforth 
regularly  served  out  to  him  in  his  turn. 
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Life. 


BY     E.     R. 


FROM  off  the  mountains  of  eternal  time 
The  days  and  years  roll  down  like  shifting 

sands; 
Though  we  may  build  up  works  of  art  sublime, 

Naught  of  our  handiwork  forever  stands ; 
For  nothing  of  this  earth  will  always  bide — 

Even  life  itself  is  but  a  slow  decay — 
And,  borne  along  on  Time's  resistless  tide, 
All  things  we  know  and  love  shall  pass  away. 

Then  when  the  brimming  cup  of  life  is  drained, 
And  Death,  in  grim  derision,  cries,  "  No  more !  " 

Shall  retrospection  show  a  soul  so  stained 

'Twill  meet  no  welcome  on  the  Heavenly  shore  ? 

Or  shall  we  answer  Death  with  happy  heart : — 

"  Thou  hast  been  long  in  coming !  do  thy  part !  " 


On   Devotion  to  the  Heart  of   Mary. 


REVOTION  to  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  approved  by 
the  Church,  and  very  generally  prac- 
tised by  pious  Christians.  .It  flows  from,  and 
is  intimately  connected  and  wound  up  with, 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Next  after  the  Sacred  Human- 
ity of  Jesus,  Mary  is  the  creature  dearest  and 
most  deeply  interesting  to  man.  Every  act 
of  hers,  every  word,  every  thought,  is  worthy 
of  our  most  earnest  and  devout  meditation; 
nay,  every  portion  of  her  being,  every  faculty 
of  her  most  holy  soul,  is  worthy  of  our  con- 
templation, of  our  homage  and  of  our  love,  i 


But  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Mary  is  pecul- 
iarly useful  and  interesting,  because  it  places 
and  keeps  before  us  not  what  Our  Blessed 
Mother  said  or  did,  but  what  she  was.  We  are 
brought  by  this  devotion,  more  perhaps  than 
by  any  other,  into  personal  contact  with  the 
ever-blessed  Virgin, — a  contact  which  makes 
the  service  of  Mary  and  of  Jesus  easier,  more 
consoling,  more  practical.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
no  little  importance  to  the  devout  client  of 
Mary  to  understand  the  nature  and  the  mo- 
tives of  this  devotion  to  her  Immaculate  Heart 
And,  first,  what  is  the  object  of  this  devo- 
tion— the  material  object,  as  it  is  called? 
What  is  it  that  the  Church  recommends  di- 
rectly to  our  veneration  when  she  exhorts  us 
to  love  and  honor  the  Heart  of  Mary  ?  There 
may  be  some  who  think  that  this  devotion  to 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  as  well  as 
the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  is 
only  a  form  of  devout  thanksgiving  to  Jesus 
and  Mary  for  the  exceeding  love  with  which 
they  have  loved  us.  They  consider  that  the 
Heart  of  Jesus  surrounded  with  flames,  and 
the  Heart  of  Mary  pierced  with  a  sword,  are 
suggested  only  as  emblems  of  that  burning 
and  bleeding  charity  of  our  Redeemer  and 
His  Blessed  Mother;  but  they  do  not  con- 
ceive that  we  are  invited  to  pay  homage  to 
those  material  hearts  of  flesh  and  blood  which 
beat  in  the  bosoms  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  This 
is  not  so;  we  all  know  and  feel  that  it  is  not 
so.  It  is  a  true  Christian,  a  true  Catholic 
instinct  which  prompts  us  all  to  feel  and  say 
that  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Mary  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  commemoration  of 
Mary's  love  for  us. 
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The  direct  object  of  this  devotion  is  Mary's 
own  substantial,  throbbing  Heart  of  flesh  and 
blood ;  not  because  it  is  flesh  and  blood,  but 
because  it  is  her  flesh  and  blood  We  need 
not  scruple  to  proclaim  that  that  Heart  itself 
is  worthy  of  our  homage.  We  are  entitled, 
and  we  are  bound  to  adore,  to  adore  in  the 
truest  and  strictest  sense,  the  Sacred  Human- 
ity of  Christ.  We  are  entitled  and  we  are 
bound  to  reverence  the  bodies,  the  relics,  of 
God's  canonized  saints.  So  also  are  we  en- 
titled and  bound  to  honor  the  Body  of  Mary, 
most  especially  her  pure  Heart,  with  a  special 
homage,  transcending  the  honor  we  pay  to 
holy  relics,  and  falling  short  only  (though 
falling  short  infinitely)  of  that  adoration 
which  is  due  even  to  the  Body  of  Christ 

No  doubt  gratitude  to  Mary  for  her  moth- 
erly love  is  a  most  excellent  and  commend- 
able spirit,  and  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
devotion  to  her  Immaculate  Heart;  but  it  is 
not  that  devotion  itself.  No:  the  object,  the 
material  object  of  this  devotion,  the  thing 
which  we  love  and  reverence,  and  which-  the 
Church  would  have  us  love  and  reverence 
when  she  recommends  to  us  this  devotion,  is 
the  Heart  of  Mary,  understood  in  its  simplest 
and  most  obvious  sense. 

And  why  is  the  Heart  of  Mary  selected  from 
amongst  all  the  organs  of  her  holy,  glorified 
Bodyas  the  special  object  of  our  loveandhom- 
age?  What  is  the  motive,  the  formal  object,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  of  this  devotion  ?  The 
motives  of  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Mary  are 
many, — more  than  can  be  enumerated.  But 
what  seems  the  chief  motive  is  a  very  simple 
and  a  very  obvious  one ;  and  it  is  this  very 
motive  which  gives  to  this  devotion  a  peculiar 
significance, — which  connects  it  with  the  es- 
sence of  our  holy  religion,  and  makes  the 
practice  of  it  not  merely  an  outpouring  of  our 
filial  love  for  Mary,  but,  moreover,  a  solemn 
declaration  of  our  belief  in  a  fundamental 
dogma  of  Christianity, — the  dogma  pro- 
claimed more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  by 
the  Fathers  of  Ephesus, — the  dogma  of  the 
Divine  Maternity:  that  Mary  is  truly  and 
without  any  figure  Mother  of  God.  We 
honor  the  Heart  of  Mary  because  it  WHS  the 
centre  of  her  life,  the  reservoir  of  that  blood 


out  of  which  was  formed  the  material  sub- 
stance of  our  divine  Lord's  sacred  Body. 
That  Body  which  was  broken  for  us,  and  by 
whose  stripes  we  are  healed;  that  Blood 
which  has  washed  away  from  our  souls  the 
stain  of  original  guilt,  and  which  has  re- 
moved, and  daily  removes,  from  the  soul  of 
each  of  us  the  stains  of  actual  sin, — that  Body 
and  that  Blood  which  under  the  Eucharistic 
veils  are  our  chief  comfort  here  below,  the 
chief  food  of  our  souls,  the  chief  pledge  of 
our  Redemption: — that  Body  and  that  Blood 
were  formed  out  of  the  blood  of  Mary;  that 
precious  treasure  was  dug  out  of  the  mine  of 
Mary's  Heart. 

We  read  of  pagans  of  old  who  dwelt  by 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  worshipped  that 
river  as  a  god,  that  once  in  their  lives  they 
made, each  of  them, a  pilgrimage  to  its  source, 
and  there  prostrated  themselves  and  offered 
sacrifice  before  that  spring,  which  they  fool- 
ishly believed  to  be  the  source  of  all  power 
and  all  goodness.  Well  may  the  enlightened 
Christian  make  a  pilgrimage,  not  once  in  his 
life,  but  every  month,  and  every  day,  and  every 
hour,  to  the  Heart  of  Mary.  If  he  feels  with 
St.  Paul  that  he  has  been  redeemed  at  a  great 
price,  if  he  values  with  St.  Peter  more  than 
the  corruptible  gold  and  silver  of  this  world 
the  Blood  of  Christ,  in  which  he  has  been 
redeemed,  well  may  he  go  and  prostrate  him- 
self before  the  Heart  of  Mary,  and  worship 
with  humble  reverence  before  that  fountain 
from  which  the  saving  tide  of  Redemption 
has  flowed  upon  him. 

Other  motives  there  are,  for  loving  and 
honoring  the  Heart  of  Mary,  each  good  and 
solid  and  sufficient  in  itself, — motives  which 
Christian  piety  suggests  to  all.  Thus  we  love 
and  honor  the  Heart  of  Mary,  because  it  is 
the  emblem  of  her  undying  maternal  love  for 
Jesus  and  for  us.  We  love  and  honor  the 
Heart  of  Mary,  because  for  our  sake  it  was 
pierced  with  a  sword  of  sorrow.  When  we 
dwell,  as  it  is  good  for  us  to  dwell,  on  the 
thought  of  her  many  dolors,  we  cantoot  but 
feel  how  each  of  these  griefs  acted  on  her 
tender  Heart, — how  that  Heart  was  well-nigh 
broken  under  the  strength  and  acuteness  of 
her  pains ;  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
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nerves  and  fibres  and  muscles  held  together 
and  resisted  the  strain  that  was  on  them,  and 
gave  her  the  courage  to  drink  her  chalice  of 
affliction  to  the  last  drop — to  follow  her  divine 
Son  to  Calvary  and  to  the  tomb.  We  love 
and  honor  the  Heart  of  Mary,  because  we 
know  and  feel  that  every  throb  of  that  pure 
Heart  beat  in  unison  with  the  throbbings  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  We  love  and 
honor  the  Heart  of  Mary,  because  it  was  there 
she  stored  up  all  the  words  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation that  fell  from  the  lips  of  her  divine 
Son  during  their  long  sojourn  together  in 
Nazareth.  In  fine,  we  love  and  honor  the 
Heart  of  Mary — and  this  motive  is  not  the 
least  telling,  for  it  is  a  practical  motive, — be- 
cause it  is  the  model  upon  which  we  would  fain 
mould  our  own  wayward  hearts.  Our  sanctity, 
our  salvation,  depends  on  this  moulding  of 
our  hearts.  "  Place  Me  as  a  seal  on  thy  heart, 
for  love  is  strong  as  death."  The  heart  is  the 
centre  of  love,  and  love  is  the  motive  of  all 
we  do,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  Why 
does  the  worldling  stray  away  from  God,  and 
live  and  die  in  sin  ?  Is  it  from  the  want  of 
knowing  how  he  should  walk  ?  Full  well  he 
knows  his  duty.  "  Knowledge,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"puffeth  up;  but  love  is  patient,  and  doeth 
no  evil."  He  is  lost  because  he  has  set  his 
heart  with  all  its  affections  and  all  its  ener- 
gies upon  treasures  that  pass  away,  and  joys 
that  endure  not  forever.  "  My  son,"  says  our 
divine  Lord  to  each  of  us,  "give  Me  your 
heart ;  and  be  not  of  those  who  serve  Me  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  whose  hearts  are  far 
from  Me." 

We  have  in  the  Heart  of  Mary  a  model  ac- 
cording to  which  we  may  educate  our  hearts 
to  God's  service.  True,  the  Christian  has  a  still 
higher  and  holier  model  to  copy — the  Heart 
of  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  But  in  striving  to 
copy  in  our  hearts  the  Heart  of  Mary,  we  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  hers  was  the 
heart  of  a  mere  human  creature ;  and,  besides, 
we  are  assured  that  if  our  hearts  be  like  to 
hers,  they  cannot  but  be  like  to  the  Heart  of 
Jesus.  The  Heart  of  Mary,  humble,  patient, 
detached  from  everything  that  was  not  God, 
that  was  not  Jesus, — rejoicing  with  Jesus,  and 
sorrowing  with  Jesus, — is  a  model  which 


every  Christian  should  study  and  imitate.  If 
we  are  afflicted,  let  us  draw  our  aching  hearts 
near  the  Heart  of  our  Virgin  Mother,  and 
try  to  forget  our  own  dolors  in  sympathizing 
with  hers ;  and  through  the  sorrows  and 
merits  of  her  bleeding  Heart  will  be  poured 
out  the  grace  of  patience  and  long-suffering. 
If  we  have  sinned  and  have  not  yet  repented 
truly,  let  us  approach  the  Heart  of  Mary  and 
pray  for  the  grace  of  conversion.  Well  may 
we  pray  confidently,  knowing  that  from  that 
pure  Heart  has  flowed  Christ's  Blood,  which 
can  wash  our  souls  whiter  than  snow. 

O  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary!  assumed 
into  heaven,  and  now  nearest  of  all  created 
things  to  the  Adorable  Heart  of  Jesus,  may 
we  ever  hope  in  thee,  love  thee,  imitate  thee! 
May  these  hearts  of  ours,  washed  with  the 
Blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  moulded  to  thy  image, 
be  filled,  through  thy  merits  and  intercession, 
with  the  spirit  of  compunction  and  the  spirit 
of  charity.  May  they  grieve  over  past  sin, 
and  live  full  of  care  for  the  future.  May  they 
burn  as  thou  dost  burn  with  the  love  of  Jesus 
in  time  and  through  all  eternity! 


The  Miracle  of  the  15th  of  August,  1874. 


BY    HENRY    LASfcERRE. 


X. 

"REFORE  continuing  this  recital,  it  appears 
O  fitting  to  recall  a  scene  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  insert  here  a  page  of  the  sacred 
text  for  the  edification  of  the  reader. 

"And  forthwith  Jesus  obliged  His  disciples 
to  get  up  into  the  ship,  and  to  go  before  Him 
over  the  water,  while  He  sent  the  multitude 
away.  And  when  He  had  dismissed  the  mul- 
titude, He  went  up  into  a  mountain  alone  to 
pray.  And  when  the  evening  was  come  He 
was  there  alom  .  But  the  ship  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea  was  tossed  with  the  waves ;  for  the 
wind  was  contrary.  And  in  the  fourth  watch 
of  the  night  (between  three  and  six  o'clock), 
He  came  to  them,  walking  upon  the  sea.  And 
when  they  saw  Him  walking  on  the  sea,  they 
were  troubled,  saying:  '  It  is  an  apparition.' 
And  they  cried  out  for  fear.  And  immediately 
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Jesus  spoke  to  them,  saying:  'Be  of  good 
heart :  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid.'  And  Peter 
making  answer,  said:  '  Lord,  if  it  be  Thou, 
bid  me  come  to  Thee  upon  the  waters.'  And 
He  said  :  '  Come.'  And  Peter  going  down  out 
of  the  ship  walked  upon  the  water  to  come 
to  Jesus.  But  seeing  the  wind  strong,  he  was 
afraid ;  and  when  he  began  to  sink,  he  cried  out, 
saying :  '  Lord,  save  me.'  And  immediately 
Jesus  stretching  forth  His  hand,  took  hold  of 
him  and  said  to  him :  '  O  thou  of  little  faith, 
why  didst  thou  doubt  ? '  And  when  they 
were  come  into  the  ship,  the  wind  ceased. 
Then  they  that  were  in  the  ship  came  and 
worshipped  Him,  saying  :  '  Thou  art  truly  the 
Son  of  God.' "  * 

XI. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  Cure  Peyramale 
when  he  saw  the  young  girl  walking.  How- 
ever accustomed  he  may  have  been  to  such 
sights,  yet  his  eyes  always  filled  with  tears 
of  happiness  as  he  beheld  each  new  favor 
granted  by  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  to  the  sick 
and  suffering. 

"  Glory  to  God  and  to  Mary !  my  dear 
child,"  he  cried ;  "  you  are  freed  from  your 
seven  years  of  pain  and  suffering." 

"  But,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I  have  no  interior 
proof  that  I  am  cured." 

The  Abbe  Peyramale  looked  at  her  in 
astonishment.  "  What !"  he  said.  "When  you 
arrived  at  Lourdes  last  week  you  lay  motion- 
less upon  your  bed,  without  the  power  to 
stand  or  even  sit ;  you  had  to  be  carried  along. 
And  now,  after  having  gone  to  and  from  the 
Grotto ;  after  having  walked  with  the  proces- 
sion there  and  back ;  after  running  in  haste 
to  see  me ;  in  a  word,  after  running  along  the 
road  like  a  country  mail-carrier,  and  climbing 
the  steep  paths  like  a  deer,  you  ask  if  you 
are  cured! " 

"  It  is  because — " 

"  Because  what?    Are  you  tired  ? " 

"  No,  Monsieur  le  Cure :  no  more  than  any 
person  in  health."  . 

"Did  you  find  it  difficult  to  walk  ?" 

"  Not  at  all." 

you  suffer  ?  " 


*  Matthew,  xiv,  22. 


"No." 

"Well,  then,  if  you  do  not  suffer;  if  you 
have  no  difficulty  in  walking;  if,  after  so 
much  moving,  you  feel  no  fatigue,  how  can 
you  think  that  you  are  not  cured?" 

"  But  I  am  not  in  an  ordinary  state.  There 
is  something  wanting." 

"  I  believe  you.  Your  sufferings  are  want- 
ing. You  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
them  that  now  you  miss  them  '' 

*'  But  I  have  not  felt  what  I  expected,  and  . 
as  one  should  feel  when  the  Blessed  Virgin 
intervenes  and  performs  a  miracle.  There 
was  no  sudden  shock,  no  internal  sensation, 
no  illumination  of  the  soul.  It  is  true,  I  walk 
like  everybody  else;  I  do  not  suffer;  I  am 
not  in  the  least  fatigued ;  but  still  I  cannot 
at  all  believe  that  everything  is  right  again ; 
I  cannot  convince  myself  that  I  am  cured." 

"Come,  come!"  said  the  Abbe.  "It  is 
your  head  that  is  not  right ;  it  is  your  doubt- 
ing faith  that  troubles  you.  You  do  not  be- 
lieve even  a  real  miracle,  my  child.  You  are 
like  St.  Peter,  who  doubted  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when,  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  Lord, 
he  walked  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  he 
would  on  dry  land.  Reject  quickly  this  temp- 
tation, which  often  assails  the  miraculously- 
cured,  and  do  not  fall  into  the  snare  of  the 
wicked  enemy." 

That  day  was  Tuesday  in  Pentecost-week, 
and  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost  seemed  to 
fall  from  the  lips  of  the  Servant  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes.  The  priest  added :  "  To-morrow 
morning  start  for  Paray-le-Monial,  where  on 
Thursday  you  will  meet  M.  de  Fontenay  and 
the  pilgrims  from  your  diocese.  And  there, 
kneeling  with  your  family  and  your  friends 
from  Autun,  you  will  return  thanks  to  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the  supernatural  cure 
which  His  Blessed  Mother  has  obtained  for 
you  here."  The  mother  and  daughter  were 
overcome  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Cure  Pey- 
ramale, which  had  the  power  of  driving  away 
the  doubts  of  a  troubled  soul,  as  the  wind 
disperses  fogs  and  mists. 

XII. 

On  leaving  the  presbytery,  -Madame  de 
Fontenay  and  her  daughter  spoke  of  the  man 
of  God.  "That  priest  is  truly  an  apostolic 
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soul,"  they  said  to  each  other.  "  Did  not  our 
hearts  burn  whilst  he  spoke  to  us  ?  "  Tradition 
relates  that  Simon  Peter,  son  of  Jonas,  had 
no  direct  descendants,  save  one  only  child — 
St.  Petromlla;  and  some  contend  that  she  was 
only  his  spiritual  daughter.  But  his  indirect 
descendants  are  more  numerous.  Mesdames 
de  Fontenay  certainly  belonged  to  this  an- 
cient race,  and,  we  believe  too,  were  related 
to  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas.  They  returned 
to  the  hotel,  and  whilst  they  busied  them- 
selves with  their  preparations  for  departure, 
they  both  began  to  reflect  and — to  be  moved. 

Though  Madame  de  Fontenay  saw  Jeanne 
moving  around  and  attending  to  everything, 
yet,  through  an  excess  of  maternal  solicitude, 
she  was  still  in  great  alarm.  She  could  not 
free  herself  from  the  fear  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed.  After  having  so  often 
trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  cruel  suffer- 
ings of  her  beloved  child,  she  now  trembled 
at  seeing  her  so  suddenly  and  miraculously 
restored  to  health.  Her  extraordinary  res- 
toration appeared  to  her  without  foundation, 
and  deprived  of  that  solidity  which  the  slow 
progress  of  a  normal  convalescence  brings 
with  it.  On  her  part,  Jeanne  herself,  though 
cured,  desired  to  feel  stronger.  Her  feet,  for 
so  many  years  unaccustomed  to  walking, 
found  the  pavements  of  the  streets  a  little 
hard.  Looking  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  she 
was  frightened  at  her  pale  face.  What  more 
can  we  say?  Though  thanking  God  for  the 
miraculous  favor  they  had  received,  yet  they 
were  more  inclined  to  give  expression  to  their 
gratitude  in  a  form  very  different  from  that 
suggested  and  almost  commanded  by  the 
Cure  of  the  Apparitions. 

"What  a  great  grace  has  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  granted  us!"  they  said;  "and  who 
could  have  hoped  for  it?  How  great  should 
be  our  gratitude!  However,  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin wishes  us  to  be  prudent :  prudence  is  the 
virtue  of  the  wise.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  opposite  vice,  and  not  give  way 
to  bold  presumption.  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
evidently  means  that,  we  should  do  our  part. 
And,  under  present  circumstances,  would  it 
not  be  the  best  way  to  co-operate  with  grace 
to  employ  all  the  resources  of  nature  dis- 


covered by  medical  science?  Therefore,  in 
place  of  rashly  exposing  ourselves  to  all  the 
fatigue  of  a  journey  to  Paray-le-Monial,  would 
it  not  be  better  for  us  to  go  to  Aix  les  Bains? 
These  strengthening  waters  would  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  supernatural  favor,  and 
confirm  the  miracle." 

Filled  with  this  thought,  they  packed  their 
trunks  and  valises,  and  had  everything  in 
readiness  to  depart  for  Aix  by  the  first  train 
in  the  morning.  But  when  the  morning  sun 
lit  up  her  room,  and  Jeanne  wished  to  arise, 
she  found  that  her  feet  and  limbs  were  power- 
less and  she  could  not  move.  The  poor  girl 
had  relapsed  into  her  former  state.  We  can 
easily  imagine  her  cry  of  pain  and  grief  at 
this  terrible  awakening.  To  have  received  the 
favor  of  a  cure  and  then  to  lose  it;  to  have  as 
it  were  held  a  miracle  in  her  possession, — to 
have  enjoyed  for  a  moment  the  fulness  of 
health,  and  now  to  see  all  disappear,  vanish, 
melt  away  like  an  Eastern  mirage!  It  was 
like  the  despair  of  Sisyphus  depicted  in  the 
fable,  when  the  rock  which  he  had  so  painfully 
rolled  up  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, again  fell  to  the  ground.  Such,  in  the 
very  reality  of  life,  was  the  despair  of  Jeanne 
and  her  mother. 

Intelligent  though  they  were,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  understood  the  meaning 
of  this  sudden  relapse.  A  veil  was  over  their 
eyes,  or  rather  they  were  turned  from  the 
truth.  "See!  I  am  just  as  sick  as  ever,  and 
far  away  from  every  physician ! "  cried  poor 
Jeanne.  "Ah !  I  was  right  No,  no :  I  was 
not  cured.  Let  us  leave  for  Aix !  let  us  leave 
for  Aix!" 

Lourdes  was  now  insupportable  to  her. 
The  sound  of  the  bells,  the  processions  pass- 
ing under  her  window,  the  music  of  the 
hymns,  only  served  to  increase  her  suffering. 
The  Cure  of  Lojrdes  met  the  carriage  that 
conveyed  them  to  the  station.  "  May  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  be  with  you!"  he  said. 
"  You  are  going  to  Paray  ?  " 

"No,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  said  the  mother; 
"  we  are  going  to  Aix-les-Bains.  Jeanne  has 
had  a  relapse."  And  then  she  related  all  that 
had  happened  in  the  morning. 

The  Servant  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  lis- 
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tened  very  attentively,  and  the  words  of  Our 
Lord  to  Simon  Peter  as  he  sank  upon  the 
water  came  spontaneously  to  his  lips :  Quid 
dubitasti  modicce  fidei? — "  Why  have  you 
doubted,  women  of  little  faith?"  But,  not- 
withstanding his  many  virtues,  the  Cure  Pey- 
ramale  had  not  the  gift  of  miracles.  He 
could  not  deliver  Jeanne  from  her  malady,  as 
Jesus  had  saved  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  by 
stretching  out  His  hand.  For  a  long  time  he 
watched  the  carriage  as  it  rapidly  bore  the 
unfortunate  young  girl  to  the  station,  and  with 
all  his  soul  he  prayed  for  her:  "  OOur  Lady  of 
Lourdes ! "  he  said,  "  let  your  favors  be  with- 
out repentance.  Let  this  be  simply  a  trial." 
Sometime  afterwards,  in  speaking  to  the 
Superior  of  the  Petit  Seminaire  of  Autun, 
M.  1'Abbe  Duchene,  who  was  the  spiritual 
director  of  Jeanne  and  had  come  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Lourdes,  the  Cure  Peyramale  ex- 
plained her  relapse  by  these  words :  "  Both 
mother  and  daughter  were  wanting  in  faith. 
The  sickness  will  go  on  increasing,  since  they 
prefer  the  waters  of  Aix  to  those  of  Lourdes." 

XIII. 

Sad  and  disheartened,  the  De  Fontenays 
re-entered  upon  their  nomadic  life,  and  again, 
following  the  contradictory  advice  of  medical 
men,  began  their  travels  in  search  of  health. 
The  sufferings  of  Jeanne  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  they  drew  further  from  the  City  of 
Mary.  During  the  journey  a  violent  attack 
of  bronchitis  set  in,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
stop  at  Montpellier.  Doctor  Courty,  one  of 
the  most  skilful  professors  of  the  Faculty 
there,  was  summoned,  and  succeeded  in  cur- 
ing the  bronchitis,  though  he  did  not  conceal 
his  fears  in  regard  to  the  general  health  of 
the  young  invalid.  He  said:  "The  muscular 
system,  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  atrophy, 
must  be  re-established ;  the  digestive  organs 
must  be  strengthened,  circulation  must  be 
promoted,  and  the  action  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes assisted.  Leave  at  once  for  Aix-les- 
Bains." 

"We  were  just  going  there,  Doctor,  for  at 
least  one  season,  when  this  attack  obliged  us 
to  stop  here  in  your  city." 

"Remain  six  weeks  at  Aix-les- Bains,"  re- 
plied the  doctor;  "and  then  go  to  Brides  in 


Tarentaise,  for  twenty-one  days.  There  have 
your  couch  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  inhale 
full  draughts  of  the  vivifying  breezes  from 
the  Alps  charged  with  tonic  aromas.  From 
Brides  cross  through  France  to  the  thermal 
springs  of  Bourboule  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  which  will  complete  the  work  of 
the  waters  of  Aix.  Then  return  here  to  Mont- 
pellier, where  for  sixty  days  I  will  submit  you 
to  surgical  treatment,  which  you  will  then  be 
in  a  condition  to  bear;  after  which  you  can 
rest  while  passing  the  winter  at  Amelie-les- 
Bains,  among  the  Eastern  Pyrenees." 
(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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T  IFE  and  death  are  in  Thy  Hand— 

^-*  Lord,  have  mercy ! 

The  Blight  came  down  at  Thy  command 

Christ,  have  mercy ! 
The  famine  pang  and  fever  pain 
Tear  the  nation's  heart  in  twain ; 
Human  help  is  sought  in  vain — 

Parce  nobis,  Domine  ! 

Loud,  more  loud  their  footsteps  fall — 

Lord,  have  mercy ! 
Heaven  is  one  vast  funeral  pall — 

Christ,  have  mercy ! 
Twin  destroyers,  hand  in  hand, 
They  stalk  along  our  blasted  land ; 
Who  before  their  frown  shall  stand  ? — 

Parce  nobis,  Domine  ! 

Without  a  grave,  like  weeds  to  lie — 

Lord,  have  mercy ! 
Despairing  thousands  wait  to  die — 

Christ,  have  mercy ! 
The  famished  infant  vainly  cries, 
Its  mother  dead  beside  it  lies : 
Let  our  anguish  pierce  the  skies ! — 

Parce  nobis,  Domine  ! 

Outcast  of  the  nations  long — 

Lord,  have  mercy ! 
We  bear  a  foreign  tyrant's  wrong — 

Christ,  have  mercy ! 
Black  our  fearful  crime  must  be, 
With  triple  scourges  lashed  by  Thee : 
Famine,  Plague,  and  Slavery,— 

Parce  nobis,  Domine  ! 
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Disarmed  and  bleeding  here  apart — 

Lord,  have  mercy ! 
A  vulture  preys  upon  our  heart — 

Christ,  have  mercy! 
Oh  !  bitter  is  our  helot  gloom  : 
In  life  no  joy,  in  death  no  tomb ; 
Despair  and  vengeance  rule  the  gloom,- 

Parce  nobis,  Doming  ! 

Without  a  prayer  or  passing  bell  — 

Lord,  have  mercy ! 
The  shroudless  armies  hourly  swell — 

Christ,  have  mercy ! 
The  dying,  ghastlier  than  the  dead, 
With  blanched  lips  have  vainly  said  : 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," — 

Parce  nobis,  Domine  ! 

Woe !  woe  !  to  feel  the  lifeblood  freeze— 

Lord,  have  mercy! 
Fruitlessly,  by  slow  degrees — 

Christ,  have  mercy ! 
Oh  !  had  we  fallen  on  the  plain, 
In  rapid  battle  swiftly  slain, 
We  had  not  perished  then  in  vain — 

Parce  nobis,  Domine  ! 

"Their  God  is  wroth,"  our  foemen  say — 

Lord,  have  mercy ! 
Our  Father,  turn  Thine  ire  away — 

Christ,  have  mercy ! 
Bid  Thine  angel  cease  to  slay ; 
Have  mercy,  Heaven,  on  feeble  clay ! 
Hear.  Thy  stricken  people  say : 

Parce  nobis,  Domine  ! 

Before  the  isle  is  all  a  grave, 

Lord,  have  mercy ! 
Arise,  mysterious  God,  and  save  — 

Christ,  have  mercy! 
But  if  the  pestilential  sun 
Must  see  us  perish  one  by  one, 
Thy  Hand  hath  made,  Thy  will  be  done— 

Parce  nobis,  Domine  ! 


WITH  what  singular  potency  is  not  the 
question  of  a  holy  writer  brought  home  to  us 
in  these  our  own  days  ?  He  asks :  "  In  public 
calamities,  such  as  war, pestilence, and  famine, 
who  but  Mary  is  had  recourse  to,  in  order 
that  by  her  intercession  the  scourges  of  Di- 
vine Justice  may  be  turned  aside?"  Truly  it 
is  Mary's  help  that  we  should  ever  seek  in 
all  the  wants  that  so  often  press  upon  us. 


The  "Old  House1    at  Olenaran. 

BY   MRS.   ANNA    HANSON    DORSKY. 
PART    II. 

CHAPTER  VII.— (Concluded.) 

NOW,"  said  Edna,  "it  is  as  God  would. 
As  for  the  rest,  Our  Blessed  Lady  will 
help.  Oh !  we  have  a  great  many  blessings  to 
be  thankful  for,  my  Jamie ;  and  you  must  gird 
up  your  courage  to  meet  the  coming  trial  like 
a  true  soldier  of  the  cross."  Her  words  had 
the  true  ring  of  faith  in  them,  and  made  him 
wonder  if  these  present  troubles,  seemingly 
ignoble,  from  their  sordid  origin,  and  of  the 
earth  earthy,  with  the  taint  of  corruption  upon 
them,  could,  purified  by  a  right  spirit  and 
clean  hands,  be  made  worthy  of  being  borne 
for  the  love  of  God.  Would  He  accept  such 
an  offering?  He  feared  that  all  these  distrac- 
tions that  now  occupied  every  moment  of  his 
waking  hours,  and  disturbed  his  dreams  by 
night,  would  prevent  his  rising  above  the 
situation  in  the  way  Edna  named.  In  fact, 
trouble  was  so  new  to  him,  and  it  had  come 
upon  him  in  such  heaps,  and  of  a  sort  most 
hard  for  him  to  endure,  that  he  could  not  dis- 
criminate clearly  how  best  to  bear  himself,  and 
got  into  a  train  of  speculative  thought  that 
profited  him  nothing.  He  was  on  the  edge 
of  a  quicksand,  and  drew  back  frightened. 
"There  is  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  leave  everything  in  the  hands  of 
the  All- Father,  and  resign  myself  to  His  holy 
will,"  was  the  thought  that  presented  itself; 
and  had  he  been  master  of  the  wisdom  of 
ages  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
course.  He  told  Edna,  who  had  been  sit- 
ting patiently  by  him  all  this  time,  that  he 
felt  more  composed,  and  reminded  her  that 
it  was  the  eve  of  the  Annunciation,  and  they 
would  have  to  rise  early  to  be  in  time  for  the 
first  Mass.  He  did  not  tell  her  so,  but  he 
intended  to  receive  Holy  Communion,  and 
knew  that  she  would  also.  He  had  never 
allowed  anything  to  interfere  with  the  regular 
practice  of  his  religion  since  his  conversion, 
and  he  did  not  mean  to  hold  back  now,  how- 
ever weak  he  might  feel  himself  to  be  in  ap- 
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plying  its  spiritual  exercises  to  his  temporal 
needs.  It  was  with  him  a  simple  duty,  and, 
although  it  was  not  his  motif,  it  was  the  way 
to  grow  strong  and  steadfast  in  the  faith. 

The  storm  was  not  stayed.  The  great  East 
India  house  went  down,  and  with  it  the 
branch  house  in  South  Port.  Mr.  Chauncey 
Wells's  fortune  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
crash,  and  as  foreseen,  James  Sinclair  lost 
everything.  Neither  of  them  had  any  assets 
to  show.  The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran,  left 
to  Edna  and  her  children  by  auld  Nicol,  was 
so  tied  up  that  it  could  not  be  touched;  and 
their  former  home,  now  deserted  and  closed, 
belonged  to  Donald  Nicol's  recently  inherited 
estate — no,  not  inherited :  I  should  have  said 
his  accidentally  acquired  estate.  Edna's  house, 
bequeathed  to  her  by  her  mother,  and  given 
by  her  so  freely,  except  for  the  noble  and 
honorable  intentions  that  urged  her  to  do  it, 
might  just  as  well  have  been  kept,  for  in  that 
abyss  of  losses  and  ruin  her  sacrifice  was  as 
a  drop  in  the  ocean. 

James  Sinclair  was  a  ruined  man  The 
great  failure  had  left  his  hands  empty  and 
clean, — an  incident  more  the  exception  than 
the  rule  in  this  our  day.  The  mercantile 
world  of  his  own  city  felt  and  expressed  their 
sympathy  and  respect  for  him,  and  the  public 
generally  thought  he  had  had  hard  luck  all 
round.  He  felt  none  the  less,  however,  that 
the  stings  of  vicarious  suffering  were  sharp 
and  hard  to  bear.  Some  who  are  guilty  have 
seared  consciences,  and  can  in  a  defiant  spirit 
brave  things  out;  others  learn  to  endure  in  an 
expiatory  spirit  what  they  have  brought  upon 
themselves;  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no 
suffering  more  intolerable  than  that  inflicted 
on  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  Can  we 
doubt  this  when  we  remember  that  it  caused 
the  Sacred  Humanity  the  agony  and  the 
sweat  of  blood  in  Gethsemane  ? 

CHAPTER  VIII.— EDNA'S  ATTORNEY.  MRS. 
BURGESS  SEES  A  GHOST. 

The  quiet  that  followed  the  great  disaster 
proved  restful  at  first  to  James  Sinclair's 
troubled  mind.  It  gave  him  time  to  recover 
his  breath,  and  look  the  situation  squarely  in 
the  face,  while  the  blessings  of  his  home-life 


fell  like  balm  on  his  wounded  spirit.  No  self- 
reproaches  or  secret  remorse  were  left  to  him 
to  sting  and  increase  the  natural  pain  that 
the  sense  of  a  great  loss  inevitably  brings. 
He  had  done  all  that  was  required  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  having  stripped  him- 
self of  everything  he  had  to  meet  his  share 
of  the  liabilities  of  the  broken  firm.  The 
struggle  was  over ;  he  was  done  with  the  past, 
except  its  sometimes  bitter  memories,  and  he 
was  ready  to  meet  the  future.  "With  the 
help  of  God"  entered  into  and  qualified  his 
intentions,  until  it  became  the  living,  realistic, 
guiding  principle  of  his  manly,  upright  nat- 
ure, dominating  all  his  thoughts  of  the  future. 
He  did  not  feel  defeated,  and  was  ready  to 
begin  all  over  again,  and,  "with  God's  help," 
to  recover  lost  ground  Edna's  cheerful  faith 
and  courage  increased  his.  He  said  to  her 
one  day:  "I'm  sometimes  inclined  to  believe 
that  you  don't  care  very  much  for  what  has 
happened." 

"Don't  care,  is  it,  Jamie?  Only  He  who 
sees  and  weighs  the  heart  in  the  balance  of 
His  infinite  mercy  knows  how  deeply  I  have 
cared — not  for  myself,  but  for  you;  but'don't 
you  see  that  I  have  no  time  for  looking  back- 
wards, there  is  so  much  before  me  to  think 
of  and  do?  And  when  I  get  through  with  all 
that  my  hands  find  to  do  day  by  day,  as  one 
and  another  thing  demands,  I  am  just  tired 
enough  to  gladly  leave  all  my  cares  with  Our 
Blessed  Lady  and  go  to  sleep.  I  am  happy, 
Jamie.  With  you  and  our  children,  and  this 
sweet  home,  I  should  be  ungrateful,  indeed, 
to  repine  over  our  losses.  I  know,  too,  that 
something  will  turn  up  for  you,  my  Jamie,  you 
have  been  so  brave  and  patient \" 

"I  hope  so;  but  I  own  to  feeling  a  little 
disheartened,  three  months  having  passed 
without  anything  having  turned  up  yet.  The 
efforts  I  have  made  to  secure  employment 
have  been  failures,  so  far,"  he  answered, 
quietly.  "I  feel  sometimes  a  regret  that  I 
did  not  go  into  the  old  South  Dock  Ware- 
house when  my  uncle  wished  me  to." 

"  We  do  not  know  that  it  would  have  been 
for  the  best.  In  a  worldly  sense,  it  might 
have  been,  probably,  had  you  known  how  to 
manage  the  business  as  Uncle  Nicol  did. 
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Misfortunes  are  not  unmixed  evils.  The  'bit- 
ter waters  of  the  Lord '  try  us  and  prove  us, 
and  the  scars  of  our  conflicts  will  one  day 
show  that  we  'fought  the  good  fight*  under 
the  banner  of  Him  who  was  wounded  unto 
death  for  our  transgressions,"  said  Edna,  her 
face  slightly  uplifted,  with  the  golden  sheen 
of  the  evening  sun  quivering  through  the 
vine  leaves  that  overhung  the  window  upon 
it.  It  was  rarely  that  she  drew  aside  the  veil 
from  the  tabernacle  of  her  heart ;  rarely,  in- 
deed, that  the  "glory  of  the  king's  daughter" 
shone  otherwise  than  in  her  daily  life,  as 
through  an  alabaster  vase. 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  what  I  should 
have  done  had  I  not  got  into  the  'city  of 
refuge '  before  my  misfortunes  were  upon  my 
heels,  where  I  have  the  divine  Sacraments  to 
strengthen  me,  instead  of  earth-grown  reeds 
to  lean  upon.  I  think  if  I  had  not  become  a 
Catholic  when  I  did,  my  human  pride  would 
have  held  me  back  when  the  dark  days  came ; 
I  should  have  felt,  somehow,  that  my  motives 
were  not  of  the  right  sort,  and  that  I  had  to 
bedra/*7nnto  the  right  road  as  with  scourges," 
said  James  Sinclair,  deeply  touched  by  her 
words  as  their  meaning  sank  into  his  practical 
mind,  which  was  as  yet  slow  to  comprehend 
the  mystical  language  of  faith. 

"  Human  respect  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  insidious  weapons  the  great  adversary 
of  souls  wields  against  those  he  seeks  to  de- 
stroy; and  I  make  no  doubt,  Jamie,  he  would 
have  tried  to  cast  his  evil  spells  around  you, 
by  suggesting  all  sorts  of  things  to  draw  you 
back.  But  he  was  baffled  that  time,  thanks 
be  to  God—" 

"And  the  prayers  of  a  true  wife  and  her 
innocent  children,"  he  said,  smoothing  back 
her  hair,  that  as  usual  rippled  out  in  rings 
and  tendrils  of  gold  over  her  forehead. 

"And  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Mercy,"  she 
added ;  "  for  she  presented  those  prayers  to 
her  divine  Son,  adding  her  powerful  interces- 
sion to  them." 

"Yes:  I  like  to  believe  that.  The  venera- 
tion and  devotion  the  Church  teaches  towards 
her  who  is  truly  styled  the  'Cause  of  our 
Joy'  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  presented 
no  difficulties  to  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  known 


it  all  my  life:  a  something  old  yet  new  that 
I  laid  right  hold  of,  as  if  I  had  found  and 
clasped  my  mother's  hand."  And  so  they 
talked  on  until  the  gathering  twilight,  and  the 
sound  of  the  children's  voices  calling,  re- 
minded them  that  their  presence  was  needed 
elsewhere. 

One  afternoon  husband  and  wife  were 
sitting  under  the  old  trees,  on  the  edge  of 
their  own  grounds, — she  with  her  sewing  in 
hand,  he  with  a  newspaper,  which,  after  he 
had  glanced  over  two  or  three  of  its  columns, 
he  laid  down,  with  an  almost  voiceless  sigh. 
Edna  heard  it,  and  knew  what  it  meant,  but 
took  no  notice.  She  was  turning  something 
over  in  her  own  mind  that  she  wanted  to 
speak  of,  but  did  not  exactly  know  how  to 
begin.  A  shout  of  childish  laughter  from  the 
other  side  of  the  grounds  near  the  "Old 
House"  made  them  both  smile. 

"What  an  immense  capacity  children  have 
for  enjoyment! "  he  said.  "  I  doubt  if  it  is  any- 
thing more  than  the  pranks  of  Lillian's  kitten 
that  makes  the  fun." 

"  It  requires  but  little  to  make  them  merry 
and  thankful.  I'm  glad  they  are  having  such 
a  good  time,  as  I  have  something  to  tell  you," 
said  Edna,  stitching  away. 

"I  am  waiting  to  hear,"  he  answered,  turn- 
ing his  face  towards  her  with  an  inquiring 
expression. 

"I  have  thought  of  a  splendid  attorney, 
Jamie.  He  is  famous  for  finding  lost  things, 
and  I'm  going  to  ask  him  to  find  our  missing 
mortgage  papers,"  she  said. 

"  An  attorney  ! — without  consulting  me ! 
I  think  you  must  be  jesting.  Pray  tell  me 
what  you  mean,"  he  added,  seeing  a  smile 
dimpling  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"  I  mean,  Jamie,  that  the  children  and  I  are 
going  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  to  tell  him 
what  we  have  lost,  and  ask  him  to  please 
find  it,"  she  replied. 

"How  perfectly  childish!  I  never  heard 
anything  like  it!  Is  he  the  attorney  you  spoke 
of?"  said  James  Sinclair,  who  had  never 
heard  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  in  his  life. 

"  It  will  be  all  the  better  in  his  eyes  for 
being  childish ;  and  *re  are  not  only  going 
to  ask  him  to  find  the  lost  papers,  but  tell 
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him  we  expect  him  to  do  it,"  she  said.  "  I 
mean  to  importune  him,  and  set  the  children 
to  praying  him,  for  the  love  of  the  Divine 
Babe,  to  grant  us  this  favor.  And  I  mean  to 
burn  a  lamp  in  his  honor  at  the  shrine  of 
Our  Blessed  Lady,  to  whom  he  was  so  dear 
because  he  loved  with  such  a  depth  of  love 
her  Divine  Child.  And  you  will  see  if  he 
doesn't  find  them." 

"  Edna,  my  dearie,"  he  answered,  smiling, 
"you  have  wonderful  faith!  " 

"  Not  so  wonderful  as  I  might  have.  The 
true  wonder  is  that  we  have  so  little,  believ- 
ing all  that  we  do.  We  are  such  clods  that 
we  do  not  realize  in  ourselves  the  gifts  im- 
parted to  us  by  the  Faith  we  possess.  Our 
Lord  reproached  His  chosen  ones  for  this 
very  insensibility,  telling  them  that  if  they 
had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed — the 
smallest  of  all  seeds — they  could  remove 
mountains.  We  have  not  too  much  faith, 
Jamie,  but  too  little: — I  mean  the  generality 
of  Christians ;  for  through  all  the  Christian 
ages  there  have  been  favored  souls  who  glo- 
rified God  in  their  lives,  and  showed  the 
generations  all  the  wonderful  things  that  faith, 
when  united  with  perfect  charity,  can  work," 
she  answered,  in  earnest  tones ;  not  as  one 
given  to  teach  from  the  height  of  a  fancied 
superiority,  but  out  of  the  very  fulness  of 
her  heart,  as  if  she  might  have  been  thinking 
aloud. 

"  I  suppose  your  Saint  of  Padua,  St.  An- 
thony, was  one  of  those.  I  have  much  to  learn 
yet,  you  know.  How  did  he  signalize  him- 
self? "  inquired  James  Sinclair,  in  something 
of  the  same  spirit  as  Thomas.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  so  much  incredulity  as  caution  in  both. 

"Yes :  dear  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  was  one 
of  those  favored  souls.  He  adored  the  Incar- 
nation,— the  union  of  the  divine  with  the  hu- 
man nature, — pouring  out  his  soul  with  love 
to  the  '  Word  made  Flesh '  in  the  Person  of 
the  Babe  reposing  on  the  breast  of  His  Virgin 
Mother,  drawing  His  life  from  hers,  cradled 
in  her  arms,  and  served  by  her  sinless  hands. 
And,  for  the  sake  of  the  Sacred  Humanity 
and  the  poverty  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  he  lived 
only  to  pity,  to  bless,  and  to  help  the  tem- 
poral distresses  of  all  Christians,  and  still  aids 


them  in  many  miraculous  ways  when  they 
seek  his  help.  You  must  read  his  life;  then 
you  will  know,"  she  replied. 

"I  shall  do  so  gladly.  But  suppose  the 
Saint  does  not  grant  the  favor  you  ask?"  he 
queried. 

"  Then  I  shall  know  he  has  better  reasons 
for  refusing  than  granting.  I  don't  expect  it 
all  at  once,  Jamie.  I  may  have  to  wait  and 
wait,  for  time  is  not  measured  up  there  as  we 
measure  it.  I  am  not  avaricious,  Jamie;  I 
don't  in  the  least  mind  being  poor,  if  we  can 
be  really  called  poor;  but  I  wish  to  see  you 
vindicated;  and  it  can  only  be  done  by  the 
recovery  of  your  lost  papers,  of  which  there 
is  no  trac"e,  as  you  failed  to  record  the  trans- 
action in  the  usual  way." 

"  That  was  what  I  meant  to  do,  but  I  have 
made  a  muddle  of  it  somehow ;  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  there's  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
give  up  and  begin  all  over  again,  with  God's 
help,"  he  said,  with  a  low  sigh. 

"Help  will  come,  Jamie;  never  fear!"  said 
Edna,  quick  to  feel  that  her  words  had  seemed 
to  convey  a  reproach, — a  thing  far  from  her 
intention;  and,  anxious  to  dispel  the  impres- 
sion, she  continued:  "I  wonder  where  the 
bairns  are?  I  hear  them  calling  like  hungry 
young  ravens,  and — ah !  there  they  come 
running  to  meet  us!  Oh,  dear!  how  Angus 
and  Lillian  do  tumble  over  on  the  slightest 
provocation!  Why  can't  they  walk  some- 
times ?  They  seem  to  think  the  only  way  of 
getting  on  is  by  tumbling  over  and  over,  as 
the  porpoises  do." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  First  Mass  Offered  for  the  Soul   of 
Louis  XVI. 


ON  the  2  ist  of  January,  1793,  about  10 
o'clock  at  night,  an  elderly  lady,  who 
returned  from  making  a  purchase  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Martin,  observed  that  a  man,  who 
had  followed  her  home,  remained  before  the 
house  and  examined  it  attentively.  She  has- 
tily entered,  and,  overcome  with  fright,  threw 
herself  on  a  chair  which  a  venerable  old  man 
reached  her.  "  Hide,  hide  quickly,  I  entreat 
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you!"  said  she;   "for,  notwithstanding  our 
close  retreat,  we  are  discovered  and  watched ! " 

"What  has  happened  now?"  inquired  an- 
other old  lady,  seated  close  to  the  fireplace. 

"The  man  that  we  saw  roaming  so  con- 
stantly about  here  these  last  few  days,  fol- 
lowed me  home  to-night! " 

Terror  was  depicted  in  the  countenances  of 
these  three  inhabitants  of  an  attic  of  a  half- 
decayed  house.  The  old  man  seemed  to  be 
the  least  affected,  because  he  believed  him- 
self alone  in  danger;  but  the  faces  of  the  two 
women  showed  that  he  was  the  cause  of  their 
deep  solicitude.  "Sisters,  why  should  we 
lose  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  God  ?  "  he 
said  softly.  "  If  He  saved  me  during  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Carmelites,  it  was  undoubtedly 
for  some  other  destiny;  and  I  accept  without 
a  murmur  whatever  His  providence  sends." 

"  Here,"  said  the  lady  who  had  just  entered, 
handing  out  a  box  from  underneath  her  cloak ; 
"here  is  the  altar-bread  that  I  went  out  to 
buy;  and — hush!  I  hear  some  one  coming 
up  the  stairs!" 

All  three  listened,  and  sure  enough  the  foot- 
steps approached.  The  priest  squeezed  him- 
self with  difficulty  into  an  ancient  clothes- 
closet;  the  two  Sisters  threw  shawls  and  cloaks 
over  him,  and  he  bade  them  in  a  smothered 
tone  to  close  the  door. 

Hardly  was  the  priest  in  his  hiding-place 
when  a  triple  knock  at  the  door  increased  the 
terror  of  the  two  nuns,  who  remained  silently 
consulting  each  other  with  the  eyes,  having 
no  other  defence  than  Christian  resignation. 
Whoever  knocked  interpreted  the  silence  to 
suit  himself,  and,  opening  the  door,  stood  be- 
fore the  two  frightened  women,  who  recog- 
nized in  him  the  very  man  that  had  appeared 
during  several  days  to  scrutinize  the  sur- 
roundings of  their  humble  home.  -Mutely 
they  looked  at  him  as  if  stupefied  by  his 
presence.  The  intruder  was  of  middle  height, 
a  little  corpulent,  but  nothing  in  his  appear- 
ance or  demeanor  announced  a  wicked  man. 
He,  too,  stood  still,  and  cast  a  look  about  the 
apartment.  His  glance  showed  him  two  straw 
mattresses  on  the  bare  floor,  a  poor  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  on  which  were  a 
brass  candlestick,  a  few  plates,  three  knives, 


and  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  fire  was  small,  and 
a  few  sticks  of  wood  piled  up  in  the  corner 
bore  testimony  to  the  poverty  of  the  recluses. 
A  reliquary  (probably  rescued  from  the 
Abbaye  de  Chelles)  adorned  the  mantle-piece, 
while  three  chairs  and  an  old  bureau  served 
to  complete  the  furniture  of  the  garret-room. 
This  inventory  was  made  in  less  than  two 
seconds  by  the  stranger,  who  showed  such  a 
look  of  benevolent  commiseration  that  Sister 
Agatha  involuntarily  pointed  to  a  chair.  As 
they  still  kept  silence,  the  unknown  visitor 
said  to  them:  "I  do  not  come  here  as  an 
enemy,  citoy — Sisters,  I  mean;  on  the  con- 
trary, should  any  ill  befall  you,  I  would  be 
the  first  to  fly  to  your  assistance."  When  the 
Sisters  were  seated,  he  also  sat  down  and 
continued :  "  I  came  here  to  beg  a  great  favor 
of  you.  If  my  presence  pains  you,  I  will  re- 
tire at  once  if  you  desire  it;  but  first  I  declare 
to  you  that  I  am  sincerely  your  friend,  and 
if  there  is  any  service  that  I  can  render  you, 
tell  me  in  all  confidence;  you  may  rely  with- 
out fear  on  my  word."  There  was  such  a 
ring  of  genuine  honesty  in  the  man's  declara- 
tion and  voice  that  the  Sisters,  reassured, 
asked  what  favor  he  desired. 

"You  have  given,"  resumed  the  stranger, 
"  an  asylum  to  a  priest  who  has  not  taken  the 
oath,  and  who  escaped  almost  miraculously 
from  the  massacre  of  the  Carmelite  monks. ' 

"  Why,  no !  there  is  no  priest  here ;  is  there, 
Sister  Martha?"  broke  in  Sister  Agatha. 

"  Then  you  should  be  more  prudent,"  replied 
the  stranger.  "Whose  breviary  is  this?" — 
reaching  towards  the  table  to  take  it  Notic- 
ing their  extreme  terror,  he  stopped  short, 
and  added :  "  Ladies,  be  not  alarmed ;  I  know 
the  name  of  your  venerated  guest,  and  your 
names  also.  Five  days  ago  I  heard  of  your 
devotedness  to  the  venerable  Abbe  de " 

"Hush!"  said  Sister  Agatha,  raising  her 
finger  to  her  lip  significantly. 

"You  see,  if  I  had  had  the  horrible  idea  of 
betraying  you,  I  could  already  have  done  it 
again  and  again." 

At  these  words  the  priest  disengaged  him- 
self from  his  prison,  and  advanced  to  the 
middle  of  the  room.  "  I  cannot  believe,"  said 
he  to  the  stranger,  "that  you  are  one  of  our 
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persecutors.     What  is  it  that  you  want  with 
me?" 

The  visitor  was  awed  by  the  noble  features 
and  bearing  of  the  priest,  but  taking  courage 
he  said :  "  Father,  I  came  to  beg  of  you  to 
celebrate  Mass  for  the  repose  of — of  the  soul 
of  a  person — of  one — whose  body  I  have  been 
told  can  never  lie  in  consecrated  ground." 

The  priest  shivered  involuntarily.  The  two 
nuns,  not  yet  comprehending  of  whom  the 
stranger  meant  to  speak,  remained  leaning 
forward  and  striving  intently  to  seize  his 
words.  The  ecclesiastic  looked  fixedly  at  the 
man's  face,  on  which  were  depicted  unequivo- 
cal anxiety  and  fervent  entreaty.  "Well," 
said  the  priest,  "come  at  midnight;  I  shall 
be  ready  to  offer  the  only  Sacrifice  that  can 
atone  for  crime." 

The  unfortunate  petitioner  trembled,  but 
a  sweet  satisfaction  seemed  to  triumph  over 
his  secret  sorrow.  Saluting  the  priest  rever- 
ently, he  disappeared,  testifying  by  a  sort  of 
silent  gratitude  the  thanks  which  were  un- 
derstood by  those  three  generous  souls. 

About  two  hours  later,  the  unknown  re- 
turned, and  was  received  by  Mile,  de  Charost. 
She  conducted  him  into  the  second  room  of 
their  modest  home,  in  which  everything  was 
prepared  for  the  celebration  of  the  most  sol- 
emn of  mysteries.  The  two  Sisters  had  con- 
veyed the  old  worm-eaten  bureau  into  this 
place,  and  covered  its  drawers  with  a  well- 
used  antependium  of  green  watered  silk.  A 
large  crucifix  (the  cross  of  ebony,  and  the 
sacred  image  of  Christ  in  ivory)  hung  against 
the  yellow-washed  wall,  the  very  nudity  of 
which  served  to  render  the  symbol  of  Redemp- 
tion more  strikingly  effective.  Four  small 
tapers  were  made  to  stand  on  this  improvised 
altar,  by  means  of  the  melted  wax  that  had 
run  down  and  become  chilled,  and  they  shed 
a  pale  and  lurid  light  on  the  dingy  walls.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  ceremony 
less  pompous  and  yet  more  religiously  sub- 
lime than  this  lugubrious  and  mysterious 
Mass.  On  either  side  of  the  altar  the  Sisters 
knelt  on  the  damp  bricks,  regardless  of  health, 
praying  in  concert  with  the  priest,  who,  after 
robing  himself  with  his  sacerdotal  vestments, 
deposited  a  splendid  golden  chalice,  radiant 


with  jewels,  saved  without  doubt  from  the  pil- 
lage of  the  Abbaye  de  Chelles.  The  unknown 
came  and  knelt  down  piously  beside  the  two 
nuns;  but  perceiving  that  as  they  had  no 
other  mourning  drapery  to  distinguish  the 
intention  of  the  Mass,  they  had  festooned  the 
crucifix  with  black  crape,  he  was  assailed 
by  a  pang  of  memory  so  painful  that  large 
drops  of  sweat  covered  his  massive  brow. 
The  whole  monarchy  of  France  was  repre- 
sented by  the  two  prayerful  recluses,  celebrat- 
ing the  king's  funeral  without  corpse  or  coffin ; 
and  perhaps  the  Revolution  was  represented 
by  the  stranger,  who  showed  such  deep  grief 
and  unfeigned  remorse,  in  every  look  and 
gesture.  At  the  Pater  Noster  it  seemed  as 
if  his  heart  would  break,  and  big  hot  tears 
fell  on  the  cold  brick  pavement. 

When  the  Mass  for  the  Dead  was  finished, 
the  priest  made  a  sign  to  the  two  nuns  to  with- 
draw. Alone  with  the  mysterious  visitor,  the 
venerable  priest  approached  him,  and  with  an 
accent  of  father  and  friend  said :  "  Sir,  if  you 
have  dipped  your  hand  in  the  blood  of  our 
martyr-king,  believe  me  there  is  no  sin  that 
may  not  be  pardoned  by  our  Saviour  when 
one  has  such  deep  contrition  as  vours." 

A  thrill  of  horror  seemed  to  affect  the  poor 
stranger ;  then  he  calmly  looked  up  at  the 
priest  and  said :  "  Father,  no  one  is  more  in- 
nocent of  the  blood  that  was  shed  yesterday 
than  I  am." 

"  [  must  take  your  word,"  said  the  priest ; 
"but  remember  it  is  not  enough  to  be  clear 
of  actual  participation.  Those  who  ought  to 
have  defended  the  King  of  France  and  did 
not  will  have  to  account  for  it  to  the  King 
of  Heaven." 

"  You  think,  then,"  cried  the  unknown,  filled 
with  terror,  "that  an  indirect  participation 
will  be  punished  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Is  the  soldier  who  is  commanded  to  form 
the  line  of  battle  culpable?" 

"No." 

The  stranger  appeared  to  construe  this  last 
reply  as  a  solution  of  cruel  doubts,  and,  with- 
out dwelling  longer  on  the  subject,  said  to 
the  venerable  priest :  "  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  offer  you  an  honorary  for  the  Mass  that 
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you  have  just  celebrated  for  the  repose  of  the 
king's  soul.  A  deed  of  inestimable  value 
can  only  be  recompensed  by  an  offering  of 
equal  price.  lie  so  condescending  as  to  ac- 
cept this  relic ;  a  day  may  come  when  you 
will  understand  its  value."  So  saying,  he 
presented  the  ecclesiastic  a  small  box,  which 
the  latter  grasped  involuntarily,  impressed 
with  the  great  solemnity  of  the  man's  words, 
and  the  respect  with  which  he  looked  upon 
the  contents  of  the  box. 

When  the  stranger  re-entered  the  first  room, 
in  which  the  two  nuns  awaited  him,  he  said 
to  them:  "Ladies,  you  are  in  greater  safety 
here  than  in  any  other  place  in  France.  Re- 
main here ;  pious  souls  will  watch  over  you, 
and  you  may  securely  look  forward  to  hap- 
pier times.  One  year  from  this,  on  the  2ist 
of  January,  if  you  still  adopt  this  melancholy 
asylum,  I  will  return  to  assist  at  the  expiatory 
Mass,  and — " 

He  could  not  finish,  seemingly  overcome 
by  painful  souvenirs ;  and  casting  a  last 
look  on  the  evidences  of  their  poverty,  he 
hastily  saluted  the  three  recluses,  and  with- 
drew. Meanwhile  the  mysterious  present,  so 
solemnly  offered,  lay  on  the  table,  and  the 
priest  requested  Mile.  Charost  to  open  it.  It 
contained  a  large  cambric  handkerchief,  with 
marks  of  sweat,  and  here  and  there  tiny  drops 
of  blood.  Neither  of  the  three  could  explain 
its  meaning  satisfactorily,  and  it  was  no  longer 
mentioned,  but  carefully  preserved.  During 
the  height  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  a  protect- 
ing arm  constantly  provided  for  their  wants. 
They  received  wood,  linen,  materials  for 
clothing,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions,  from  some 
unknown  hand,  even  while  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  were  expiring  of  famine.  The  noble  re- 
cluses did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  these  favors 
to  their  singular  guest,  and  longed  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  2ist  of  January  to  arrive, 
so  that  they  might  offer  him  their  heartfelt 
thanks.  Daily  they  prayed  for  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare. 

That  day  arrived,  and  at  midnight  they 
heard  the  footsteps  of  the  stranger  coming 
up  the  ancient,  crumbling  stairway  to  their 
humble  garret.  The  altar  was  prepared,  and 
this  time  the  two  Sisters  opened  the  door  to 


meet  him;  Mile,  de  Charost  even  went  down 
the  stairs  a  little  way  to  bid  him  welcome, 
saying,  softly:  "Come,  come:  we  are  waiting 
for  you."  The  man  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
nun,  but  made  no  answer.  He  assumed  an 
air  of  cold,  impenetrable  reserve ;  and  the 
recluses  felt  themselves  obliged  to  rengn  the 
hope  of  an  acquaintance  which  their  grati- 
tude as  well  as  curiosity  prompted  them  to 
seek.  He  heard  Mass,  prayed,  and  disap- 
peared, politely  declining  a  modest  collation 
prepared  for  him. 

The  Mass  was  annually  repeated  until  the 
restoration  of  Catholic  worship  in  France. 

When  the  Abbe and  the  two  nuns  could 

show  themselves  in  society  without  dread, 
they  never  saw  their  mysterious  acquaintance 
more.  The  Abbe  and  the  two  recluses  narrated 
to  their  relatives  and  acquaintances  the  way 
in  which  they  had  been  supported  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror :  how  the  hand  of  God  had 
shielded  them,  and  the  oft  repeated  and  mys- 
terious nocturnal  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Mysteries. 

Who  was  that  unknown  visitor?  His  grand- 
son declared  in  his  Memoirs  of  recent  date 
that  he  was  Samson,  the  executioner  of  his 
unfortunate  monarch  Louis  XVI. 


The  Sigrn  of  the  Cross 


I^HE  holy  Sign  of  the  Cross  is  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  faithful  Catholic.  It  reveals 
the  nobility  of  his  race,  its  antiquity,  services, 
glories,  and  virtues.  Let  us  never  rashly  cast 
aside  our  tokens  of  true  greatness,  or  throw 
the  rich  legacy  of  our  ancestors  to  the  winds. 

This  Sign  is  constantly  before  the  eyes  of 
man  in  the  material  world.  Man  himself, 
alone  capable  of  standing  erect  and  out- 
stretching his  arms ;  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  and  the  birds  when  flying  through 
the  air;  the  yard-arms  of  ships,  the  staves  oi 
banners,  hilts  of  swords,  and  the  spread-eagle 
on  the  tops  of  lances, — one  and  all  recall  that 
august  Sign. 

To  please  God,  man  must  resemble  his  di- 
vine Model,  and  be  a  living  Sign  of  the  Cross. 
He  should  never  forget  the  instrument  of  his 
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Redemption,  whereby  he  has  been  restored 
again  to  that  life  of  grace  and  friendship  with 
his  Creator  lost  to  him  through  the  prevari- 
cation of  our  first  parents.  Hence  among  all 
Catholics  that  holy  Sign  has  been  used  in 
prayer, — nay,  it  is  itself  a  prayer ;  for  when 
man  forms  it  reverently  on  himself,  he  re- 
calls before  him  and  humbly  worships  the 
Person  of  the  divine  Suppliant  Jesus  Christ. 

The  story  of  the  great  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  and  the  Labarum  is  well  known,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  Ever  since  this  re- 
markable but  historical  event,  the  Cross  from 
an  instrument  of  disgrace  has  been  trans- 
formed into  an  object  of  honor  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  civilized  world.  Not  alone 
the  Christian,  but  Jew  and  infidel  alike  look 
upon  the  form  of  the  Cross  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  various  emblems,  devices, 
ornaments,  and  the  like,  of  which  they  make 
use.  And  carrying  this  sacred  sign  about 
their  person,  they  thus  implicitly  acknowl- 
edge the  mighty  influence  which  the  Cross 
of  Christ  exercises  over  all  hearts,  and  testify 
in  their  own  way  to  the  honor  and  respect 
due  the  standard  of  the  Christian  religion. 
How  much  more,  then,  should  the  Catholic 
regard  the  making  of  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
upon  his  person  as  highly  honorable,  as  well 
as  highly  beneficial !  Perhaps  some,  who  are 
more  interested  in  becoming  popular  with 
everybody  than  in  becoming  saintly,  will  say : 
"  But  others  do  not  use  it."  Who  are  those 
others?  Will  they  not  have  to  answer:  Pa- 
gans, Jews,  Mahometans,  heretics,  atheists, 
bad  or  ignorant  Catholics,  or  such  Catholics 
as  have  become  the  unhappy  slaves  of  human 
respect?  On  which  side  do  you  wish  to 
place  yourself? 

Tertullian  says,  in  his  Apology  for  Chris- 
tians :  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross  begins  and 
concludes  our  repasts";  and  the  hymns  and 
prose  by  which  our  Christian  ancestors 
blessed  their  meals  are  still  retained.  Prayer 
over  food  is  as  ancient  as  the  world,  as  wide- 
spread as  the  human  race.  "When  thou 
eatest,"  says  the  Mosaic  law,  "and  thou  art 
satisfied,  bless  or  thank  the  Lord."  (Deut, 
viii,  10.)  Our  Blessed  Saviour  Himself  did 
the  same,  as  we  may  read  in  the  Gospels  ac- 


cording to  SS.  Luke,  Mark,  and  Matthew. 
To  bless  our  food  is  an  action  suggested  by 
the  very  knowledge  of  our  human  nature,  for 
we  know  that  all  things  fell  under  the  prime- 
val curse.  If  we  were  more  thoughtful  and 
devout  in  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  over 
our  food,  and  on  ourselves  before  partaking  of 
it,  that  sacred"  Sign  would  often  prove  a  pre- 
servative of  health  and  life. 

Hundreds  of  miracles  have  been  performed 
by  that  all-powerful  Sign.  One  can  scarcely 
take  up  a  work  narrating  the  trials  of  mis- 
sionaries of  our  holy  faith,  without  finding 
some  striking  incident  illustrating  its  divine 
power.  St.  Louis  Bertrand  frequently  over- 
came the  wild  beasts  in  the  forests  of  South 
America  by  tracing  this  holy  Sign  in  the  air. 
Let  us  resolve  to  make  it  carefully  as  regards 
the  method,  and  reverently  in  the  intention 
of  honoring  God  and  protecting  ourselves. 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  little  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels, 
here  at  Notre  Dame,  is  among  the  few  others  en- 
riched with  the  celebrated  Franciscan  Indulgence 
attached  to  the  Portiuncula  at  Assisi.  Once  a 
year,  on  the  2d  of  August,  from  the  First  Vespers 
on  the  day  before  until  sunset  of  the  day  itself, 
the  faithful  who  visit  this  Chapel,  and  comply  with 
the  prescribed  conditions,  may  gain  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence by  each  visit.  This  wonderful  spiritual 
blessing  connected  with  the  due  observance  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Portiuncula  places  it  among  the  great 
solemnities  of  the  year  at  Notre  Dame.  And  so  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  ist  inst.,  pious  souls  began  to 
throng  our  little  Chapel,  which  had  been  beauti- 
fully decorated  and  ornamented.  Until  late  at 
night  visits  were  made  and  repeated  by  the  great 
multitude,  all  anxious  to  gain  for  their  souls,  and 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed,  the  rich  spiritual 
favors  yielded  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Church. 
On  Saturday  morning  from  an  early  hour  Masses 
were  celebrated,  concluding  with  Solemn  High 
Mass  at  nine  o'clock.  Throughout  the  day,  the 
Chapel  was  crowded  with  a  kneeling  and  moving 
throng,  and  at  sunset  the  devotions  were  fittingly 
concluded  with  Solemn  Benediction  ofahe  Blessed 
Sacrament,  preceded  by  a  sermon  preached  by 
one  of  the  Fathers  of  Holy  Cross.  Thus  ended 
a  day  the  impression  of  which  will  long  be  carried 
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by  many  a  loving  heart,  and  its  strengthening, 
vivifying  influence  felt  in  the  hour  of  trial. 


The  work  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Isidore  Robot, 
O.  S.  B.,  Prefect  Apostolic,  assisted  by  a  devoted 
band  of  Benedictine  missionaries,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Mission,  Indian  Territory,  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  schools  for  the  instruction  of  Indian 
children  are  well  attended,  and  have  been  enlarged 
so  as  to  admit  a  greater  number  than  heretofore. 
On  the  I3th  ult.  the  missionaries  were  greatly  re- 
joiced by  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
who  had  generously  devoted  themselves  to  that 
noblest  of  works — the  education  of  youth. 

Our  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII,  in  an  audience 
given  on  the  8th  of  June  last,  expressed  himself 
.greatly  pleased  with  the  work  done,  and,  as  a  mark 
•of  his  paternal  solicitude  for  the  Mission,  deigned 
to  grant  to  all  the  children  of  both  sexes  who 
receive  their  education  at  the  Mission  schools  the 
Apostolic  Benediction,  and  a  plenary  indulgence 
at  the  hour  of  death.  This  grace  is  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  relations  of  consanguinity 
and  affinity  to  the  third  degree.  Not  only  Indian 
children  and  their  relations  are  included,  but  oth- 
ers who  receive  their  education  at  the  said  schools. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Grace,  D.D.,  Bishop 
•of  St.  Paul,  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  consecration  on  the  24th  ult.  The  distin- 
guished prelate  was  born  in  1814,  and,  after  his 
years  of  study  and  effective  work  in  the  ministry, 
was  consecrated  by  the  venerable  Archbishop 
Kendrick,  of  St.  Louis.  From  our  heart  we  wish 
him  ad  mulios  annos. 


The  many  friends  of  the  Rev.  Father  Guido, 
C.  P.,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  has  recov- 
ered from  his  recent  severe  illness. 


It  is  said  that  the  Holy  Father  has  appointed 
the  Very  Rev.  Henry  Cosgrove,  rector  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Margaret,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
Bishop  of  that  diocese.  The  See  has  been  vacant 
since  the  death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Me  Mullen, 
which  occurred  July  4,  1883. 

The  aged  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Fa- 
ther Beckx,  who  recently  resigned  the  office, 
having  completed  the  poth  year  of  his  age,  the 
Gregorian  Roman  College,  directed  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Society,  presented  him  with  a  birthday 
offering.  It  consisted  of  a  magnificent  copper- 
plate engraving  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  hand- 
somely framed,  bearing  on  either  side  the  names 


of  the  professors  of  the  College,  and  beneath  a 
Latin  epigraph  from  the  pen  of  Father  Armilini, 


A  cable  dispatch  from  Rome  to  The  Catholic 
Standard  states  that  a  brief  informing  Archbishop 
Ryan  of  his  translation  from  St.  Louis  to  Phila- 
delphia was  forwarded  the  201  h  ult. 


Even  the  fear  of  cholera  and  the  discouragement 
given  by  medical  authorities  to  all  public  gather- 
ings have  not  prevented  a  public  demonstration 
at  the  funeral  of  Sister  St.  Benoit,  Superior  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Maur,  who  died  of  cholera  at 
Toulon,  after  almost  fifty  years  of  religious  profes- 
sion. This  venerable  nun  conquered  the  alarms 
of  her  disease,  inasmuch  as  she  received  the  last 
Sacraments,  and  passed  away  in  perfect  tranquil- 
lity and  composure.  Three  hundred  citizens  and 
all  the  clergy  followed  her  to  the  grave.  It  will 
be  long  before  even  Republican  France  loses  all 
love  for  her  nuns.  Hands  that  were  ready  to  tear 
down  churches  have  still  been  raised  to  salute  a 
Sister  of  Charity.—  Weekly  Register. 

The  London  Tablet  says  the  Pope's  Encyclical 
Humanum  Genus  has  elicited  a  special  response 
in  France  in  the  formation  of  an  anti-Masonic 
league,  the  members  of  which  pledge  themselves 
to  special  religious  practices,  and  never  to  belong 
to  any  secret  society.  The  league  was  inaugurated 
at  La  Salette,  a  large  cross  brought  by  the  pilgrims 
from  Jerusalem  being  carried  up  the  mountain  by 
men  and  women  barefooted,  who  relieved  each 
other  at  successive  stations.  High  Mass  was  cele- 
brated at  an  altar  in  the  open  air,  and  the  vast 
assemblage  was  addressed  by  Mgr.  Fava,  Bishop 
of  Grenoble,  and  by  the  Rev.  Pere  Picard,  who, 
having  been  very  ill,  spoke  from  his  bed,  raised 
on  a  table  for  the  purpose. 


The  Rev.  A.  H.  Atteridge,  S.  J.,  has  recently 
published  in  book-form  his  interesting  "  Notes  on 
Christian  Missions"  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
From  these  "  Notes ' '  we  learn  that  Asia  and  Africa 
are  the  two  vast  fields  of  missionary  enterprise. 
In  Asia,  India,  and  China  are  the  centres  of  in- 
terest. All  but  annihilated  at  the  close  of  last 
century,  owing  to  the  fierce  onslaught  against  re- 
ligion in  Europe,  whence  missionaries  had  to  be 
supplied,  the  last  fifty  years  have  witnessed  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Catholics — now  amount- 
ing to  a  million  in  each  of  these  two  regions — 
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such  as  to  surpass  anything  that  could  humanly 
have  been  hoped  for  with  such  very  slender  means. 
In  the  missions  alone  depending  on  the  Paris 
Congregation  des  Missions  Etrangeres,  in  the  two 
years  1877  and  1878,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
adult  pagans  were  baptized,  to  say  nothing  of  over 
five  hundred  thousand  baptisms  of  infants,  and 
nearly  thirteen  hundred  Protestants  received  into 
the  Church.  Most  of  the  missionaries  are  supplied 
by  the  religious  Orders,  and  more  than  one  half 
come  from  France. 

The  immense  expansion  in  missionary  activity 
during  the  last  few  years  is  clearly  brought  out  by 
comparative  statistical  tables  for  India.  The  an- 
nual average  of  converts  of  Western  Bengal  about 
thirty  years  ago  was  thirty;  in  the  single  year 
1881-1882,  as  many  as  692  were  baptized  Still 
more  startling  are  the  results  in  Eastern  Bengal 
under  Bishop  Ballsieper,  O.  S.  B.  Though  there 
are  but  sixteen  priests  in  his  vast  vicariate,  nearly 
six  thousand  heathen  were  converted  between  the 
years  1875  t882.  Dr.  Hunter  wrote,  in  1882, 
that  in  the  Pondicherry  Missions  fifty  thousand 
adults  had  been  baptized  in  the  three  years  preceding. 


The  very  interesting  fresco  painted  for  the  Pope 
by  Giovanni  Battista  Alberti  in  1575  has  been 
successfully  restored,  and  is  now  exposed  to  view, 
in  the  centre  is  a  large  bird's  eye  view  plan  of 
the  city  of  Bologna,  showing  all  the  streets  and 
the  buildings.  The  roofs  of  the  more  important 
edifices,  such  as  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Petronia, 
the  University,  and  others,  were  gilded  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  rest.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  plan,  Pope  Boniface  VIII  is  represented 
giving,  in  the  year  1298,  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Decretals  to  the  professors  of  the  University  of 
Bologna,  for  the  study  of  Canon  Law  there.  On 
the  left  side,  Gregory  XIII,  who  previous  to  his 
elevation  to  the  Pontificate  held  two  professorial 
chairs  in  that  University,  is  delivering  another 
volume  to  the  professors  of  his  day.  These 
figures  are  all  life-size. 

That  a  Pope  should  have  first  conceived  the 
project  of  cutting  the  Suez  Canal  was  rather  a 
surprise  to  M.  Ferdinand  Lesseps,  when  the  fact 
was  recently  communicated  to  him.  The  holy 
Pontiff  St.  Pius  V,  whose  name  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  glorious  battle  of  Lepanto, 
had,  according  to  old  documents  discovered  in 
the  Plombino  Library  by  Signer  Enrico  Narducci, 
the  learned  librarian  and  bibliographer,  conceived 
this  project,  and  began  to  prepare  measures  for  its 


fulfilment.  The  proposal  of  the  Pope  was  highly 
displeasing  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  which 
considered  that  its  prestige  on  the  ocean  would 
suffer  if  this  highway  between  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean  were  constructed.  Signor 
Narducci  conveyed  his  discovery  of  the  fact  to  M. 
Lesseps,  who  admitted  that  he-  had  never  known 
it  previously. — Pilot. 


A  non- Catholic  paper  published  in  Chicago, 
in  noticing  an  edition  of  the  "Conferences" 
delivered  by  the  celebrated  Pere  Lacordaire,  pays 
the  following  tribute  to  the  famous  French  preacher. 
It  says:  "Pere  Lacordaire,  from  whose  '  Confer- 
ences,' delivered  at  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  about 
the  year  1844,  these  pages  are  taken,  was  such  a 
preacher  as  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike  might 
be  glad  to  sit  under.  He  treats  of  subjects  them- 
selves the  profoundest  and  most  moving  that  can 
engage  the  mind  of  men  or  angels,  and  he  brings 
to  them  a  mind  large  and  imaginative,  a  tongue 
of  chaste  and  expressive  speech,  a  soul  full  of  the 
ardors  of  a  devout  love.  How  the  stirring  im- 
petuosity of  the  French  orator  speaks  in  such 
words  as  these: 

" '  There  is  a  Man  who  was  scourged,  killed,  cruci- 
fied, whom  an  ineffable  passion  raises  from  death  and 
infamy,  and  exalts  to  the  glory  of  love  unfailing^which 
finds  in  Him  peace,  honor,  joy,  and  even  ecstacy. 
There  is  a  Man  pursued  in  His  sufferings  and  in  His 
tomb  by  undying  hatred,  and  who,  demanding  apos- 
tles and  martyrs  from  all  posterity,  finds  apostles  and 
martyrs  in  all  generations.  There  is  a  Man,  in  fine, 
and  one  only,  who  has  founded  His  love  upon  earth ; 
— and  that  Man  is  Thyself,  O  Jesus  !  who  hast  been 
pleased  to  baptize  me,  to  anoint  me,  to  consecrate 
me  in  Thy  love,  and  whose  name  alone  now  opens 
my  very  heart,  and  draws  from  it  those  accents  which 
overpower  me  and  raise  me  above  myself.' " 


For  the  Japanese  Missions :  A  Subscriber  of  THE 
"AvE  MARIA,"  $i ;  Henry  McKenna,  $5;  Ben- 
jamin Brueder,  $i ;  Francis  McVay,  50  cents. 

The  prayers  of  the  readers  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA'  ' 
are  requested  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Mr. 
Michael  Lyons,  who  died  at  his  residence  in 
Bertrand,  Mich.,  on  Sunday,  the  27th  ult.  The 
deceased  was  a  brother  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Lyons,  oi 
Notre  Dame  University,  and  a  life- subscriber  to 
THE  "AvE  MARIA."  He  was  a  devout  Catholic, 
and  had  approached  the  Sacraments  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  taken  ill 
suddenly  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  a  few  hours  was 
no  more.  May  he  rest  in  peace ! 
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How  Florence  Won  Her  Lily. 

BY    ELIZA    ALLEN    STARR. 

'E  remember  a  pleasant  arbor — 
indeed  two  arbors,  one  leading 
into  the  other,  and  both  over- 
hanging the  wooded  bank  of 
a  river,  where  ringdoves  coo 
among  the  old  cedars,  and  hare- 
bells nod  in  the  shadow  of  majestic 
lindens.  The  fair  landscape  beyond 
the  river  looks  miles  and  miles  away 
in  the  tender  atmosphere  of  a  summer  after- 
noon. It  is  a  place  where  one  could  dream 
away  delicious  hours;  but,  still  better,  a  place 
where  one  could  listen  for  hours  to  a  pleasant 
voice  as  it  tells  a  pleasant  story.  How  many  a 
story  has  been  told  in  that  convent  arbor  over- 
hanging the  river's  bank,  by  many  a  Sister 
now  sleeping  peacefully  in  the  little  grave- 
yard on  the  knoll  beyond  the  grove  and  the 
orchard !  until  the  "  Umbrella." as  the  children 
call  it,  or  "Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,"  as 
the  good  nuns  call  it,  has  come  to  be  the 
place  for  story-telling,  especially  in  the  quiet 
vacation  time,  when  only  a  few  girls  are  left, 
and  the  strict  rule  of  the  school- year  gives 
place  to  a  very  gentle  rein  of  the  very  softest 
silk  ;  but  still  a  rein. 

"  Now,  Sister  Blanche,  please  tell  us,  as  you 
promised  to  do  so  long  ago,  how  Florence 
won  her  lily";  and  little  Wertha  settled  her- 
self on  the  shaded  bench,  as  if  she  expected 
the  story  to  last  until  the  bell  rang  the  An- 
gelus. 

"Won  her  lily!"  exclaimed  Hilda, another 
Minim,  at  her  side;  "Sister  Blanche  told  us, 
only  the  other  day,  all  about  the  Lily  of  Flor- 
ence ;  that  it  was  the  little  sister  of  our  own 
flower-de-luce,  or  the  blue-flag,  which  we  find 
on  the  meadows  close  by  the  ponds  in  June, 
— a  trifle  smaller,  she  said,  than  our  flower- 
de-luce,  and  a  trifle  darker  in  color ;  so  that 
God  gave  Florence  her  lily." 

"  But  for  all  that,"  insisted  our  Wertha,  the 


very  smallest  of  all  the  Minims,  "Sister  said 
she  would  tell  us  how  Florence  won  her  lily  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sister  Blanche,  who  saw  that 
both  her  little  girls  were  right :  "  I  will  tell 
you  how  Florence  won  her  lily  as  her  sym- 
bol. We  have,  here  in  America,  such  a  variety 
of  lilies!  The  very  flower-de-luce,  which 
one  finds  on  the  meadows  around  Florence, 
blooms  on  our  meadows ;  then  we  have  the 
scarlet  lilies  of  July,  with  their  spotted  throats, 
some  standing  erect,  and  others  nodding,  so 
modestly,  on  their  stalks.  On  our  pond,  yon- 
der, floats  the  peerless  water-lily ;  and  not  fifty 
miles  from  this  arbor  in  which  we  are  sitting, 
the  hunter  and  the  angler  find  the  lily  ot 
Egypt,  the  lotus  of  the  Nile,  in  all  its  glory. 
But  no  city  of  America  has  ever  chosen  one 
of  these  lilies  as  a  symbol ;  they  are  not  found 
on  the  seal  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  nor 
are  they  ever  sculptured  on  our  monuments. 
We  have  not  won  any  one  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  as  our  symbol,  although  God  has 
given  them  to  us  in  such  profusion." 

"I  see ! "  said  Hilda,  with  a  nod  and  a  smile. 
"But  the  story,  dear  Sister!"  pressed 
Wertha,  who  had  all  along  understood  the 
symbol,  and  was  impatient  to  know  how  it 
had  come  to  belong,  of  right,  to  the  Floren- 
tines. Dear  Sister  Blanche !  how  easily  she 
could  read  the  little  girl's  face,  and  how  she 
loved  the  eagerness  of  the  innocent  child  to 
hear  about  the  Lily  of  Florence !  and,  in  a 
voice  so  sweet  that  Dante  could  have  listened 
to  it  narrating  the  glories  of  his  beloved  Flor- 
ence, she  went  on  to  tell  her  story. 

"  So  long  ago  as  250  of  our  Christian  era, — 
more  than  fifty  years  before  the  Roman  Agnes 
bore  her  witness  for  Christ, — a  mere  girl,  like 
Agnes,  was  arrested  in  Cesarea  of  Cappadocia, 
Asia  Minor,  by  the  officers  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Decius,  and  accused  of  being  a 
Christian.  We  do  not  know  that  her  parents 
were  Christians,  but  she  must  have  been 
nursed  in  the  faith  by  some  holy  soul,  for  at 
twelve  years  of  age  she  appeared  before  her 
persecutors  with  such  courage  and  cheerful- 
ness as  to  astonish  all  who  beheld  this  mere 
child.  Flatteries  and  threats  were  used  to 
make  her  deny  her  Lord;  but  she  saw  the 
cruelty  hidden  under  both,  and  prepared  her 
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soul  for  torment.  One  torture  after  another 
was  used  to  shake  her  resolution  and  fidelity, 
but  the  girl  of  twelve  years  was  as  firm  in  her 
•denial  of  the  gods  of  her  countrymen  as  the 
deacon  Lawrence  or  the  soldier  Sebastian. 
At  last  they  set  her  free  by  a  stroke  of  the 
sword,  and  as  her  head  left  her  mangled  body, 
a  snow-white  dove  was  seen  to  escape  from 
her  mouth  and  wing  its  way  to  heaven. 

"  But  the  fame  of  this  dear  child  was  not 
confined  to  Cappadocia.  The  story  of  her 
constancy  was  told  in  Rome,  where  she  was 
declared  a  saint;  then  went  on  to  Florence, 
and  in  Florence  it  must  have  touched  many 
hearts;  for  this  little  girl,  this  Saint  Reparata, 
seems  to  have  had  special  honors  paid  to  her 
there  from  the  first;  perhaps  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  same  persecution  by  Decius  the 
Florentines  had  suffered  very  cruelly.  But 
whatever  may  have  first  excited  this  interest, 
we  shall  see  how  it  was  returned. 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Saint  Reparata,  or  in  405,  the 
Florentines  were  threatened  by  a  terrible 
calamity,  no  less  than  the  destruction  of  their 
city.  At  that  time  Florence  had  very  few  at- 
tractions compared  with  to-day.  Her  beau- 
tiful palaces,  like  //  Vecchio,  or  the  old  Palace, 
and  the  Podesta,  had  not  been  thought  of;  nor 
even  her  Palazzo  Pubblico,  or  Public  Palace; 
although  we  may  believe  the  bell  in  its  tall 
and  elegant  tower  was  then  in  existence,  for 
the  tower  was  built  and  named  for  this  bell, 
which  is  so  ancient  as  to  be  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  Florentines  with  all  the  great 
events,  joyful  or  sorrowful,  of  their  city;  but 
so  unmusical  as  to  be  called  la  vacca,  or  the 
cow-bell!  Some  one  has  said  that  it  was 
named  thus  in  '  fierce  wit  and  fondness.' " 

"How  droll!"  exclaimed  the  little  girls. 
"  Like  the  bell  we  ring  so  hard  on  Holy  Sat- 
urday, which  we  call  the  cow-bell ! " 

"The  very  same  hoarse-voiced  bell,"  said 
Sister  Blanche.  "  I  really  believe  la  vacca  is 
almost  the  only  thing  we  know  of  now  in 
Florence  which  existed  in  405 ;  for  there  was 
no  Santa  Croce,  no  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  no 
Giotto's  Tower,  nor  even  the  Baptistery,  unless 
the  old  temple  on  which  it  was  built.  But 
if  Florence  was  not  as  beautiful  as  she  is  to- 


day, she  was  just  as  dear  to  the  hearts  of  her 
citizens  and  to  the  heart  of  her  good  Bishop 
Zenobio;  and  when  the  hordes  of  half  bar- 
barous men  from  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
Suavians,  the  Burgundians,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Goths,  after  having  destroyed  many  cities, 
poured  onward  towards  Florence,  under  their 
terrible  leader  Radagasius,  entrenching  them- 
selves among  the  heights  of  Fiesole  over- 
looking the  city,  the  bishop  and  his  people 
not  only  prepared  to  defend  their  city,  but 
they  put  it  under  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God,  and  implored  their  patron  saints  to  ob- 
tain mercy  for  them.  Among  these  saints 
specially  invoked  by  the  Florentines  was 
the  dear  child  Saint  Reparata;  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Florence  was  fought  upon  her  feast-day, 
the  8th  of  October.  In  those  early  and  fer- 
vent days,  the  feasts  of  the  saints  were  remem- 
bered and  honored ;  and  every  soldier,  as  well 
as  the  holy  Bishop  Zenobio,  remembered 
Saint  Reparata,  and  commended  the  battle  and 
Florence  and  themselves  and  their  families  to 
this  beloved  Saint.  Now  listen !  No  sooner 
had  the  fierce  battle  begun  than  the  holy 
Bishop  Zenobio,  first,  then  all  the  soldiers, 
and  the  people  who  were  watching  the  battle 
with  such  anxiety,  saw  a  beautiful  vision 
above  the  contending  armies — no  other  than 
the  charming  figure  of  a  child  of  twelve  in  the 
red  tunic  of  a  martyr,  carrying  in  one  hand 
a  white  banner  on  which  was  a  red  cross,  and 
in  the  other  a  bunch  of  lilies  from  the  mead- 
ows of  Florence, — their  own  wild  lily  of  the 
fields !  Imagine  the  joy  of  the  Florentines, 
who  recognized  their  dear  Saint  Reparata,  and 
knew,  too,  that  she  had  come  to  save  from 
pagan  barbarians  her  city  of  Florence !  The 
Suavians,  the  Burgundians,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Goths  never  fought  more  fiercely,  never 
were  more  determined  to  conquer;  but  they 
could  not  resist  the  enthusiastic  valor  of  the 
Florentines,  and  were  obliged  to  leave  Fie- 
sole and  Florence  unharmed.  From  this 
time,  Saint  Reparata  was  looked  upon  as  the 
special  friend,  protectress,  patroness  of  Flor- 
ence. A  church  was  built  and  called  Santa 
Reparata,  and  the  Bishop  and  the  people 
vied  with  each  other  to  honor  her.  Her  pict- 
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ure  was  seen  everywhere;  and  where  her 
picture  could  not  be  placed,  they  put  her  lily, 
the  lily  of  the  meadows  all  around  Florence, 
as  a  token  of  remembrance  of  that  day  when 
she  appeared  above  their  warring  legions  with 
this  wild  lily  of  the  Florentine  meadows  in 
her  hand.  The  lion,  the  most  magnanimous 
of  animals,  carried  always  the  shield  of  Flor- 
ence in  his  strong  paws,  but  on  the  shield 
itself  they  put  the  Lily  of  Saint  Reparata  and 
of  Florence." 

"Charming!"  said  both  the  little  girls. 

Sister  Blanche,  seeing  they  were  not  in  the 
least  tired,  said:  "I  think  you  would  like  to 
hear  more  about  the  holy  Bishop  Zenobio; 
for  he,  also,  was  a  saint,  and  from  this  time 
their  stories  are  told  side  by  side.  I  shall  not 
try  to  tell  you  all  the  works  of  mercy,  mirac- 
ulous works  too,  wrought  by  this  beloved 
Bishop.  But  after  some  years  he  died,  leav- 
ing his  people  inconsolable.  When  he  was 
taken  to  his  last  resting-place  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  Reparata,  he  was  not  carried  upon  a 
funeral  car  drawn  by  horses,  but  borne  upon 
the  shoulders  of  his  faithful  people;  and  the 
crowds  following  the  bier  were  so  eager  to 
touch  it,  that  they  pressed  against  it  and 
actually  pushed  the  bier  and  its  precious 
burthen  against  a  dead  elm-tree  which  stood 
on  the  square.  No  sooner  had  the  body  on 
the  bier  touched  the  dead  elm,  than  the  leaves 
shot  forth  anew,  as  if  in  early  spring,  verifying 
the  faith  of  these  good  people  in  the  sanctity 
of  Zenobio.  Little  time  was  lost  by  the  crowds, 
who  then  and  there  fell  upon  the  tree  thus 
restored  to  life,  pulled  its  new  leaves  for 
relics,  broke  off  its  branches,  no  longer  dry 
but  full  of  fresh  sap ;  and  so  utterly  was  it 
taken  away,  leaves,  branches,  and  finally  the 
very  trunk  itself,  that  nothing  was  left  but  the 
root;  and  the  authorities  of  Florence  erected 
a  pillar,  with  an  inscription  describing  this 
scene,  on  the  spot  where  the  tree  had  stood. 
The  church,  also,  was  afterwards  named 
Sancte  Zenobio,  although  they  did  not  forget 
Saint  Reparata  and  her  lilies;  and  both  Saint 
Zenobio  and  Saint  Reparata  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  early  pictures  of  Florence. 

"One  thing  more  about  Saint  Zenobio, 
whose  prayers,  with  those  of  his  people, 


brought  Saint  Reparata  to  the  aid  of  Florence 
in  her  time  of  danger.  The  sarcophagus — " 

"  Sarcophagus ! "  repeated  Wertha,  with  a 
drawing  together  of  her  eyebrows,  and  a 
questioning  look  in  her  eyes,  which  Sister 
Blanche  saw,  and  went  on  to  say :  "  The  sar- 
cophagus, or  stone  coffin,  into  which  the  pre- 
cious remains  of  Saint  Zenobio  were  laid,  was 
put  under  the  altar  of  the  church,  and  once 
and  even  twice  afterwards  this  sarcophagus 
was  enclosed  anew  in  a  handsomer  covering  or 
chest.  After  800  years,  or  in  1298,  the  Flor- 
entines decided  to  build  a  vast  and  beautiful 
cathedral,  and  to  do  this  they  must  take  down 
the  small  church  which  had  borne  the  name, 
first  of  Saint  Reparata,  then  of  Saint  Zenobio; 
but  they  took  care  to  remove  the  sarcophagus 
or  coffin,  or,  what  it  really  looked  more  like, 
chest,  in  which  the  precious  bones  and  dust 
of  Saint  Zenobio  lay,  and  placed  it  behind  the 
grand  altar  in  the  new  church.  Two  hundred 
years  after,  or  about  1430,  they  felt  a  new  im- 
pulse of  devotion  towards  Saint  Zenobio,  and 
called  upon  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of 
that  day,  Ghiberti,  to  make  the  designs  for  it. 
Upon  three  sides  of  the  chest  or  sarcophagus 
he  sculptured  in  bass-relief,  like  the  figures 
on  our  medals,  the  stories  of  three  of  Saint 
Zenobio's  greatest  miracles;  but  on  the  fourth 
side  he  sculptured  a  garland  held  up  by  an- 
gels,— simply  a  garland  of  leaves;  and  of  what 
leaves  do  you  suppose?  Not  oak  or  olive 
or  rose-leaves;  but  what?" 

Wertha  and  Hilda  looked  very  earnestly 
into  Sister  Blanche's  eyes,  as  if  they  expected 
to  find  the  answer  there;  finally  Wertha 
said:  "  Elm  leaves;  leaves  from  the  dead  elm 
brought  to  life  again  !" 

"  Precisely  so ;  and  thus  the  story  of  the 
dead  elm  was  put  afresh  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Florentines  after  a  thousand  years,"  said 
Sister  Blanche.  "  But  we  must  not  forget  Saint 
Reparata,  for  the  Florentines  did  not  forget 
her.  They  painted  her  over  their  altars,  hold- 
ing the  little  white  banner  with  a  red  cross 
upon  it  in  one  hand,  And  in  the  other  the 
wild  lily  of  the  Florentine  meadows.  More- 
over, when  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
great  Cathedral,  on  the  8th  of  September,  the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
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Mary,  1298,  they  called  the  church  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  or,  Saint  Mary  of  the  Flower; 
and  the  flower  thus  honored  was  the  wild 
lily  of  the  Florentine  meadows,  which  the 
dear  child  of  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Saint 
Reparata,  carried  in  her  hand  above  the  great 
battle  on  the  hill-sides  of  Fiesole,  overlooking 
Florence ;  thus  honoring  Saint  Reparata's 
lilies  by  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  that 
Virgin  Mother  who  was  the  model  of  Saint 
Reparata,  as  she  is  of  all  Christian  virgins. 

"Nor  must  I  forget  to  tell  you  how  the 
very  spot  upon  which  the  small  chapel  of 
Santa  Reparata  stood  was  honored.  When 
the  foundations  of  the  grand  Cathedral,  il 
Duomo,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Florentines,  were 
laid,  the  chapel  indeed  was  removed,  but  the 
spot  on  which  it  stood  was  reserved  for  the 
Campanile,  or  bell-tower,  which  Giotto  de- 
signed and  partly  built, — the  most  beautiful 
bell-tower  in  the  world,  which  travellers  are 
never  tired  of  describing,  and  which  Mr. 
Longfellow  in  his  sonnet  calls 

"  'The  Lily  of  Florence  blossoming  in  stone.' 

"  Thus  it  is  that  Florence  has  won  the  lily, 
the  wild  lily  of  her  meadows,  as  her  symbol, 
— a  symbol  dearer  to  the  Florentines  than 
even  her  majestic  lion." 


Sir  Thomas  More's  Fidelity. 


Thomas  More  was  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
He  was  a  fervent  Catholic,  and,  although  zeal- 
ous in  the  service  of  his  king,  was  still  more 
so  in  the  service  of  God. 

When  Henry  rebelled  against  the  Church, 
he  put  into  prison,  and  sometimes  even  con- 
demned to  death,  those  who  would  not  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  head  of  the  Church  in 
England.  When  he  informed  Sir  Thomas 
More  of  this  law  which  he  had  made,  requir- 
ing his  subjects  to  submit  to  his  authority  in 
spiritual  things,  Sir  Thomas  at  once  replied 
that  he,  for  one,  would  never  obey  it,  "be- 
cause," he  said, "  it  is  against  the  law  of  God." 

The  king  was  very  much  grieved  at  Thom- 
as's refusal,  not  only  because  he  himself  had 


a  great  esteem  for  him,  but  also  because  he 
knew  the  influence  his  example  would  have 
over  others.  So  he  tried  first  by  promises 
and  then  by  threats  to  make  him  submit.  But 
it  was  all  in  vain,  for  the  faithful  servant  of 
the  King  of  Heaven  firmly  declared  that  he 
would  sooner  die  than  neglect  his  duty  to 
God.  This  answer  put  the  king  into  a  great 
passion,  and  he  ordered  him  to  be  immediately 
cast  into  prison.  "  You  shall  see,"  he  said, 
"that  I  am  your  master,  and  that  you  must 
do  what  I  wish." 

"  You  have  indeed  power  over  my  life,  and 
over  everything  I  have  that  passes  away  with 
life,"  replied  the  intrepid  Thomas;  "but  more 
than  that  you  have  no  power  over." 

The  king  condemned  him  to  death;  but 
wishing  to  give  him  yet  an  opportunity  of 
saving  his  life,  he  went  to  Margaret,  his  wife, 
and  persuaded  her  to  go  to  her  husband  and 
try  and  influence  him  by  those  endearing 
motives  which  have  most  effect  upon  the 
human  heart. 

"O  my  husband!"  she  said  to  him!  "do 
obey  the  command  of  the  king  as  others  have 
done,  and  your  life  will  be  spared." 

"  And  how  long,  my  dear  wife,"  he  answered, 
"how  long  do  you  think  I  shall  live  if  I  do 
what  you  ask  me?" 

"  For  at  least  twenty  years,"  she  said. 

"Well,  if  you  had  said  twenty  thousand 
years,  that  would  have  been  something;  but 
it  would  indeed  be  a  very  poor  thing  to  live 
even  that  number  of  years  and  run  the  risk 
of  losing  my  God  in  eternity!  Oh,  no,  dear 
wife !  I  thought  you  would  have  spoken  more 
wisely  to  me  than  that.  I  will  never  consent 
to  disobey  my  God  in  that  way ;  I  have  prom- 
ised Him  over  and  over  again  that  I  would 
serve  Him  faithfully  all  my  days,  and  love 
Him  with  my  whole  heart,  and  by  His  grace 
I  will  do  it." 

Sir  Thomas  More  died  on  the  scaffold  on 
the  sixth  day  of  July,  1535. 


CHARITY  is  never  lost.  It  may  meet  with 
ingratitude,  or  be  of  no  service  to  those  on 
whom  it  is  bestowed,  yet  it  ever  does  the 
work  of  beauty  and  grace  upon  the  heart  of 
the  giver. 
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The   Assumption   of  the   Blessed  Virgrin. 

| HERE  hangs  in  the  Vatican  picture 
gallery  a  large  canvas  representing 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
into  heaven,  equally  worthy  of  the  phenome- 
nal genius  that  designed  it — him  of  Urbino — 
and  of  the  men,  his  pupils,  who  executed  it, 
Giulio  Romano  and  F.  Penni.  The  upper 
part  of  the  picture  shows  Our  Lady  as  being 
carried  aloft,  heavenward,  by  cherubic  spirits. 
The  lower  part  presents  the  Apostles  standing 
around  a  sarcophagus,  into  which  they  gaze 
with  manifest  wonder.  Well  may  they :  the 
blessed  body  which  they  had  so  reverently 
laid  therein  a  few  days  before. is  there  no 
longer.  Non  est  hie.  But  the  sarcophagus  is 
filled  almost  to  overflowing  with  beautiful 
flowers  of  many  kinds,  not  strewn  there  by 
mortal  hands,  but  growing  and  blooming  in 
mellow  maturity,  offering  a  sweet,  living 
protest  against  the  idea  that  the  sinless  body 
once  deposed  there  should  become  a  prey  to 
decay  and  corruption.  A  reasonable  as  well 
as  beautiful  thought,  that  of  the  flowers  where 
her  body  had  rested  for  a  while,  voicing  the 
tradition  of  Mother  Church  velab  antique,  that 
Our  Lady  was  bodily  assumed  into  heaven. 
That  she  died  is  a  fact ;  for  "  it  is  ordained  for 
all  men  to  die."  The  Man-God  was  no  ex- 
ception to  this  decree.  St.  Augustine  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  Christ  would  have  died 
from  old  age  if  the  Jews  had  not  crucified  Him. 
But  in  the  light  of  the  beautiful  and  reasona- 
ble belief  that  Mary's  body  was  assumed  into 
heaven  as  well  as  her  immaculate  soul,  mark 


the  tender  spirit  of  poetry  with  which  the 
ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church  speak  of  her 
demise,  which,  by  the  way,  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  have  occurred  at  Jerusalem.  They 
call  it  dormitio — a  falling  asleep,  or  slumber- 
ing ;  pausatio — a  resting ;  transitus — transi- 
tion ;  assiimptio — assumption. 

The  Church  has  never  given  a  formal 
dogmatic  decision  on  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin ;  but  she  has  celebrated  the 
Feastsince  the  5th  century.and  what  hersftirif 
is  may  be  readily  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
she  selects  for  the  lessons  in  the  Office  of  the 
Feast  (of  which  farther  on)  passages  from  the 
writings  of  St.  John  Damascene,  in  which  the 
history  of  the  Assumption  is  given  in  detail. 
"The  Church  prays,  therefore  she  believes." 
wrote  St  Augustine;  and  as  she  prays  in  the 
Office  of  the  day  after  the  narrative  given  by 
the  Damascene,  the  inference  is  that  she  be- 
lieves in  its  substance.  For  the  rest,  the  great 
Melchior  Canus,  in  his  Locis  Thcologicis,  ob- 
serves, after  summing  up  the  teachings  of  the 
most  noted  theologians  on  this  point :  "The 
denial  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  corporal  as- 
sumption into  heaven,  though  by  no  means 
contrary  to  the  faith,  is  stil!  so  much  opposed 
to  the  common  agreement  of  the  Church  that 
it  would  be  a  mark  of  insolent  temerity." 
'  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  a  sermon  on  the 
Assumption — preached  from  the  text,  "Jesus 
entered  into  a  certain  town ;  and  a  certain 
woman,  named  Martha,  received  Him  into 
her  house" — has  some  touching  thoughts  on 
the  reciprocity  of  hospitality  shown  by  Our 
Lord  to  His  Mother.  He  says:  "Thinking 
for  a  long  time  within  myself  by  how  many 
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steps  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  ascended 
into  heaven  to-day,  I  see  that  she  ascended 
not  so  much  by  her  own  power  as  that  she 
was  assumed  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
she  was  lifted  up  to  that  glory  in  a  marvel- 
lous way.  And  truly  not  without  reason. 
For  when  the  same  Son  of  God  wished  to 
descend  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  go  among 
His  own,  but  His  own  would  not  receive 
Him,  this  most  excellent  and  wise  woman, 
running  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  took  Him 
into  her  house.  What  wonder,  then,  if,  when 
she  migrated  from  this  into  another  world, 
the  most  merciful  Lord  returned  the  act,  and 
received  her  into  His  own  kingdom?  For 
the  law  of  hospitality  demands  it,  that  one 
who  is  entertained  in  a  friendly  manner  by 
another  should  freely  receive  the  other.  And 
this  is  the  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  the 
Catholic  Church,  our  Mother,  proposes  to  us 
to-day  that  history  in  the  Gospel  which  be- 
gins, 'Jesus  entered  a  certain  town;  and  a 
certain  woman,  named  Martha,  received  Him 
into  her  house ;  and  she  had  a  sister,  called 
Mary.'  For  by  the  name  of  Martha  and  Mary 
was  meant  the  Mother  of  the  Lord,  who  was 
a  Martha  by  solicitude,  and  by  contemplation 
a  veritable  Mary."  The  Mother  of  God, 
therefore,  embodied  in  herself  the  hospitable 
solicitude  of  the  good  Martha  and  the  con- 
templation— of  love  begotten — of  Mary,  and 
was  in  consequence  a  "  House  of  God,"  which, 
as  St.  Augustine  says,  "is  founded  upon  faith, 
erected  upon  hope,  and  perfected  by  love," — 
credendofundatur,  sperando  erigitur,  diligendo 
perfidtur.  All  this  is  what  the  Lord  rewarded 
in  His  Mother,  and  not  the  ineffable  honor 
of  her  divine  Motherhood.  With  what  dog- 
matic simplicity  the  Gospel  makes  this  clear! 
"And  it  came  to  pass,  as  He  spoke  these 
things,  that  a  certain  woman  from  the  crowd 
lifting  up  her  voice  said  to  Him :  Blessed  is  the 
womb  that  bore  Thee,  and  the  paps  that  gave 
Thee  suck.  But  He  said :  Yea  rather  blessed 
are  they  who  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep 
it."  Again:  "As  He  was  yet  speaking  to 
the  multitudes,  behold  His  Mother  and  His 
brethren  stood  without,  seeking  to  speak  to 
Him.  And  one  said  to  Him :  Behold,  Thy 
Mother  and  Thy  brethren  stand  without, 


seeking  Thee.  But  He,  answering  him  that 
told  Him,  said:  Who  is  My  mother,  and  who 
are  My  brethren  ?  And,  stretching  forth  His 
hand  towards  His  disciples,  He  said:  Behold 
My  mother  and  My  brethren.  For  whoso- 
ever shall  do  the  will  of  My  Father  who  is 
in  heaven,  he  is  My  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother." 

Supporting  the  belief,  if  not  establishing  the 
dogmatic  certainty,  of  the  corporal  assump- 
tion is  the  fact  that  no  relic  of  Our  Lady's 
blessed  body  exists.  In  view  of  this,  Bellar- 
mine  in  the  same  sermon  says :  "  But  did 
only  the  soul  of  Mary  fly  to  heaven  ?  And 
what  finally  became  of  that  holy  body  ?  Where 
does  it  lie?  Where  is  it  concealed?  What 
place  possesses  that  treasure?  When  men 
first  come  into  this  world,  the  body  comes 
first,  the  soul  follows.  For  as  this  world  is 
properly  the  place  for  the  body,  reason  de- 
mands that  the  body,  being  a  citizen  of  this 
place,  should  come  first,  and  open  the  way  for 
the  soul  as  for  a  stranger.  But  when  it  is  a 
case  of  migrating  from  this  world  into  heaven, 
the  contrary  takes  place ;  for  the  soul,  being 
a  citizen  of  that  place  (heaven),  is  admitted  at 
once ;  but  the  body,  being  an  alien,  is  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  sepulchre  until  the  day  of 
final  judgment,  and  then  at  last  will  the  bod- 
ies be  admitted  into  heaven  in  the  grace  of 
the  souls.  But  this  is  the  law  for  private 
citizens,  not  for  the  king  or  queen  ;  for  kings 
and  lords  do  not  require  the  patronage  of 
others  in  their  own  kingdoms  and  dominions, 
and  can  bring  with  them  either  citizens  or 
aliens  according  to  their  pleasure.  Wherefore 
our  Redeemer  and  Champion  Christ  intro- 
duced into  heaven  both  His  Body  and  Soul, 
because  He  is  the  King  and  Lord  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  not  a  private  citizen  ; 
nor  can  we  feel  and  say  otherwise  concerning 
the  Mother  of  the  King,  the  Mistress  of  the 
universe.  The  Son  of  God,  after  the  death  of 
His  most  Blessed  Mother,  did  not  suffer  that 
body  to  remain  separated  (from  the  soul)  in 
the  tomb  for  any  length  of  time ;  but  by  a 
singular  privilege  He  restored  it  to  life  and 
carried  it  to  glory.  For  it  was  not  fitting 
that  she  whose  soul  had  not  seen  corruption 
should  become  a  prey  to  corruption.  And 
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who,  I  ask,  could  believe  that  the  ark  of  holi- 
ness, the  abode  of  the  Word,  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  went  into  decay?  My  soul 
abhors  the  very  thought  that  that  virginal 
flesh  which  conceived,  brought  forth,  nour- 
ished, and  carried  the  Lord  God  was  either 
turned  into  ashes  or  given  as  food  to  worms." 

And  note  the  following :  "And  how  could 
it  be  that  the  body  of  so  great  a  Virgin  should 
still  be  on  earth  and  remain  so  many  centu- 
ries unknown  and  without  any  honor?  What! 
Men  go  to  Rome  from  the  four  parts  of  the 
earth  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Apostles ;  the  body  of  St.  James  is,  and  has 
always  been,  celebrated  throughout  the  world ; 
the  bones  of  the  martyrs  and  other  saints  are 
enclosed  in  golden  and  silver  reliquaries;  and 
by  a  singular  providence,  and  to  the  great 
joy  of  Christians,  so  many  bodies  of  saints 
have  been  found  at  different  times.  The  most 
just  God  does  not,  then,  permit  the  bodies  of 
His  servants  to  be  deprived  of  worthy  venera- 
tion and  honor;  and  shall  we  say  that  His 
own  Mother  is  i.o  little  dear  to  the  Son  of 
God,  not  to  say  so  insignificant,  that  He  suf- 
fers her  body  to  lie  in  some  deserted  place, 
despised,  neglected,  buried  in  oblivion,  and 
so  many  centuries  without  any  honors?  It  is 
not  thus,  my  hearers,  but  the  Son  of  God, 
rightly  minding  those  words  of  the  Father : 
Enter  into  thy  rest;  thon  and  the  ark  of  thy  sanc- 
tification;  and  knowing  that  ark  of  sanctifi- 
cation  to  be  the  body  of  His  most  Blessed 
Mother,  did,  after  He  Himself  had  entered 
glorious  into  His  rest,  at  the  earliest  moment 
introduce  that  most  blessed  Ark  into  the 
temple  of  the  Most  High  Solomon,  to  the 
exultation  of  the  whole  heavenly  Jerusalem." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  this 
glorious  mystery.  It  is  evident  to  noonday 
clearness  in  the  Office  of  the  Breviary.  The 
very  first  invitatory  is  one  of  faith  and  exulta- 
tion. Venite,  adoremus  Regem  regum,  cujus 
hodie  ad  athereum  Virgo  Mater  assumpta  est  in 
ccelutn, — "Come,  let  us  adore  the  King  of 
kings,  whose  Virgin  Mother  is  to- day  assumed 
into  the  ethereal  heaven."  The  first  Nocturn 
of  Matins  is  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles,  and  in  its  unparalleled 


beauty  gives  us  an  intimation  of  the  deep 
poetic  spirit  of  exultation  which  fills  the 
Church  on  this  day.  Think  of  the  millions 
of  priests  and  religious  throughout  the  world 
whose  voices  echo  to  heaven  the  transcen- 
dently  beautiful  sentiments  of  that  chapter : 
44  Let  him  kiss  me  with  the  kiss  of  his  mouth," 
etc.  And  when  the  Church  has  exultingly 
sung,  in  the  words  of  that  first  chapter,  of 
the  loving  relationship  of  Christ  and  His 
Mother,  she  turns  in  the  Second  Nocturn 
of  Matins  to  the  narration  of  Mary's  As 
sumption,  the  historical  consummation  of  her 
glory.  This  she  does  by  the  mouth  of  St  John 
Damascene ;  and  observe  how  patly  the  nar 
rative  fits  into  the  Office  after  the  joyous 
transport  of  the  First  Nocturn.  "To-day  the 
sacred  and  animated  ark  of  the  living  God, 
who  conceived  in  her  womb  her  Creator,  rests 
in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  which  is  not  built 
by  hands,"  etc.  Lesson  Fifth : — "  To-day  the 
Immaculate  Virgin,  who  was  not  defiled  by 
earthly  affections,  but  being  educated  in 
heavenly  thoughts  has  not  returned  to  earth, 
since  she  was  a  living  heaven,  but  is  placed 
in  the  heavenly  mansions.  For  how  could 
she,  from  whom  true  Light  went  forth  to  all, 
taste  of  death?  But  she  yields  to  the  law 
given  by  Him  whom  she  begot,  and,  like  a 
daughter  of  the  ancient  Adam,  suffered  the 
ancient  sentence  (for  her  Son,  who  is  Life 
itself,  did  not  refuse  it);  but,  as  the  Mother 
of  the  living  God,  she  is  worthily  assumed  to 
Him."  At  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Lesson  the 
Saint  asks :  "  How  could  corruption  invade 
that  body  in  which  Life  itself  was  received? 
For  her  the .  way  to  heaven  is  prepared, 
straight,  broad,  and  easy.  For  if,  '  Where  I 
am  there  also  My  minister  will  be,'  says 
Christ,  the  Life  and  the  Truth,  why  shall  His 
Mother  not  be  with  Him?"  And  here  the 
Church  well  exclaims:  "Blessed  art  thou, 
Virgin  Mary,  who  didst  bear  the  Creator  of 
the  world.  Thou  hast  begotten  Him  who 
made  thee,  and  remainest  a  virgin  forever!" 
The  Lessons  of  the  Third  Nocturn  are 
taken  from  the  homily  of  St.  Augustine  on 
that  beautiful  picture  of  domestic  life  which 
St.  Luke  gives  in  the  tenth  chapter.  He 
narrates  in  a  familiar  style  how  Martha  gave 
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hospitality  to  the  Lord,  and  worried,  like  a 
good  housekeeper,  because  her  sister  Mary 
was  more  intent  on  being  entertained  than  en- 
tertaining the  Lord.  Lesson  Eighth : — "  But 
the  Lord  made  answer  for  Mary,  and  He 
Himself  became  her  advocate  who  was  ap 
pealed  to  as  judge.  '  Martha/  He  says,  'thou 
art  occupied  about  many  things,  while  only 
one  thing  is  necessary.  Mary  has  chosen  the 
better  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  her.' 
We  have  heard  the  interpellation  of  the  in- 
terpellant,  and  the  sentence  of  the  judge. 
The  sentence  which  responds  to  the  inter- 
pellant  defends  the  client.  For  Mary  was 
intent  on  the  sweetness  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  Martha  was  intent  upon  how  she 
would  give  food  to  the  Lord ;  Mary  intent 
upon  how  she  would  be  fed  by  the  Lord.  By 
Martha  entertainment  was  prepared  for  the 
Lord,  by  whom  Mary  was  already  happily 
entertained."  Relevantly  does  the  Church 
here  sing:  "Blessed  art  thou,  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  who  didst  believe  the  Lord ; 
in  thee  are  accomplished  the  things  that  were 
said  unto  thee ;  behold  thou  art  exalted  above 
the  choirs  of  the  angels.  Intercede  for  us 
with  the  Lord."  Ninth  and  last  Lesson: — 
"When  therefore  Mary  had  sweetly  heard 
that  very  sweet  word,  and  was,  at  the  appeal 
to  the  Lord  by  her  sister,  with  heart  most 
intent  entertained,  we  think  how  she  feared 
lest  the  Lord  would  say  to  her :  Arise  and 
help  thy  sister.  For  she  was  restrained  by  a 
wonderful  sweetness,  which  is  greater  in  the 
mind  than  in  the  body.  She  is  excused ;  she 
sits  more  secure.  But  how  excused  ?  Let 
us  attend,  see,  study  as  best  we  can,  how  we, 
too,  may  be  fed." 

Ours  is  a  provident  as  well  as  a  wise 
Mother — nay,  her  providence  is  the  outcome 
of  her  wisdom,  and  hence  she  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  her  priests  a  beautiful  prayer  for- 
mulated on  St.  Augustine's  conception  of 
a  goodly  house  "  founded  upon  faith,  erected 
upon  hope,  and  perfected  by  love."  "Al- 
mighty and  eternal  God,"  says  the  prayer, 
"give  us  an  increase  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity;  that  we  may  be  made  worthy  to  ob- 
tain what  Thou  dost  promise."  "What," 
asks  the  devout  Bellarmine,  "  does  God  prom- 


ise?    He  promises  us  a  home  in  heaven,  if 
we  give  Him  a  home  here  upon  earth." 

Thus  much  imperfectly  on  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  on  the  Assumption.  Reasonable 
premises,  from  which  most  reasonable  and 
profitable  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

ARTHUR. 


The  Departed. 


H,  that  we  might  submissive  bow 
As  friend  by  friend  departs, 
And  ever  trust  Thy  powerful  hand 
To  lift  and  stay  our  sorrowing  hearts; 
O  would  we  might  this  burden  take, 
Of  sorrow,  for  Thy  blessed  sake! 

Called  from  our  side,  we  hope, 
With  Thee  in  peace  to  dwell, 
Our  sigh  still  break  in  Hope's  despite. 
The  bitter  tear-drops  swell, 
And  yet  we  will  not,  cannot, 
Lord,  rebel. 

All  doubt  we  bury  in  Thy  Sacred  Heart, 
Thy  Heart  so  pitiful  to  mortal  woe. 
No  will  of  ours  can  Its  abysses  sound, 

Its  secrets  show ; 

But,  lifting  patient  eyes,  we  see  afar, 
By  grief  unclouded,  Faith's  resplendent  star ! 

M, 

«  »  * 

The  Miracle  of  the  15th  of  August,  1874. 


BY    HENRY    LASiERRE. 


XIV. 

rPHREE  or  four  months  were  passed  in 
1  following,  under  the  direction  of  the  best 
local  physicians,  the  various  prescriptions  of 
the  learned  professor,  but  all  without  success  ; 
neither  at  Aix-les-Bains  nor  at  Brides  nor 
at  Bourboule  did  Jeanne  experience  the  least 
change  for  the  better.*  The  most  gloomy 
presentiments  overshadowed  her  soul.  She 
saw  herself  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 


*  At  Brides.  Mile,  de  Fontenay  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  Bishop  of  Tarentaise,  who  received  her 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  Mgr.  Turinaz,  now  Bishop 
of  Nancy,  thus  became  one  of  the  witnesses  of  that 
long  illness  which  we  are  relating. 
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the  grave;  and  after  having  been  cured  at 
Lourdes,  and  having  unfortunately  doubted 
of  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  she  lost  little  by 
little,  that  strange  confidence  she  had  pos- 
sessed in  medicines  and  physicians. 

The  middle  of  September  found  her  at  Bour- 
boule,  stretched  upon  her  lounge  and  unable 
to  move.  As  she  lay  thus  she  reflected  that 
the  shadows  grew  large  in  proportion  as  the 
setting  sun  drew  nearer  the  horizon.  By  a 
propensity  which  often  takes  possession  of  af- 
flicted souls,  she  applied  to  herself  the  various 
appearances  which  nature  presented  before 
her.  Summer  had  given  way  to  Autumn,  and 
from  her  window  she  saw  here  and  there  the 
yellow  leaves  falling  from  the  yet  green  foli 
age  to  the  ground,  prematurely  cut  off  by 
death.  The  immense  granite  rock,  whose 
huge  mass  towered  above  the  little  village, 
was  to  her  a  symbol  of  that  irresistible  afflic- 
tion which  seemed  to  be  crushing  out  her 
young  life,  and  which  defied,  and  no  doubt 
would  ever  defy,  all  efforts  to  remove  it. 
The  river  Dordogne,  which  flowed  near  by  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  presented  to  her  the  sad 
image  of  the  fleeting  moments  of  her  earthly 
existence. 

"Mother!  dear  mother!"  she  said;  "let  us 
go  back  to  Autun." 

"  But,  my  child,  we  have  to  visit  Montpellier 
and  Amelie-les- Bains.  Do  you  think  of  that?" 

"Let  us  go  back  to  Autun.  These  con- 
tinual attempts  at  a  cure  are  killing  me.  My 
whole  nature  revolts  against  them  and  this 
life  we  are  leading.  Is  it  not  enough,  alas! 
to  be  deprived  of  health  ?  Must  I,  besides, 
be  separated  from  my  country  and  my  home? 
I  am  homesick.  These  thermal  waters,  these 
journeys, these  physicians  and  their  remedies, 
are  an  intolerable  torture  to  me;  I  wish  for 
a  little  relief.  I  want  to  live  again  in  our 
house,  to  see  my  father  and  brothers,  to  sleep 
in  my  own  room.  I  wish  it  for  myself;  I 
wish  it  for  your  sake,  poor,  dear  mamma! 
You  are  exhausting  all  your  strength,  far 
away  from  our  own  servants,  nursing  me  day 
and  night.  You  are  killing  yourself  to  save 
me." 

"But,  my  dear  child,  we  must  spend  the 
winter  in  a  mild  climate.  Doctor  Courty — " 


"  Let  Doctor  Courty  say  what  he  pleases, 
I  want  to  return  to  Autun.  We  can  double 
the  windows  of  my  room,  and  stop  up  all  the 
cracks  in  the  door;  we  can  have  a  large 
stove,  and  plenty  of  flowers  during  the  day; 
thus  I  will  live  in  an  artificial  spring-time. 
And  then—" 

"And  then  what?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Jeanne,  endeavoring  to 
hide  a  tear.  The  thought  which  the  invalid 
refrained  from  expressing,  through  fear  of 
afflicting  her  mother's  heart,  was  that,  since 
she  was  to  die,  she  would  rather  yield  her 
soul  to  God  under  the  paternal  roof,  sur- 
rounded by  the  prayers  and  farewells  of  those 
she  loved  best,  than  far  away  in  a  strange 
country,  in  the  hired  apartment  of  a  hotel. 

The  mother  at  last  gave  her  consent,  and 
they  left  Bourboule. 

XV. 

At  Autun,  the  few  friends  that  were  ad- 
mitted to  see  the  invalid  remarked  with 
great  concern  the  ravages  which  disease  had 
wrought  in  that  constitution  once  so  full  of 
life  and  vigor.  Poor  Jeanne  was  but  a  shadow 
of  her  former  self.  Her  weakness  was  far 
greater  than  they  could  have  imagined.  Her 
attenuated  arms  could  no  longer  convey  the 
food  to  her  mouth,  and  for  three  or  four  weeks 
her  mother  was  obliged  to  feed  her  like  a  little 
child.  To  converse  fatigued  her;  to  read 
was  wearisome  to  her  eyes,  and  to  meditate 
affected  her  mind. 

In  her  deep  distress,  she  turned  her  thoughts 
to  God,  and  prayed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
hope  of  the  despairing.  In  the  depths  of  her 
soul  the  desire  again  took  root  of  returning 
to  the  holy  Grotto.  The  remembrance  of 
Lourdes  again  came  up  before  her  mind. 
She  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  Bishop,  the 
venerable  Mgr.  de  Leseleuc  de  Keroura;  and 
when  he  came,  she  told  him  of  the  strange 
circumstance  of  her  passing  cure. 

"I  have  in  my  diocese,"  he  said,  "a  priest 
who  was  miraculously  cured — M.  1'Abbe 
Musy.  Well,  I  will  ask  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
make  you,  too,  the  subject  of  a  miracle.  In 
her  name,  I  command  you  to  ask  her  for  your 
cure,  and  for  my  part  I  will  charge  her  to 
do  it."  Then  taking  a  picture  of  the  Sacred 
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Heart  from  his  breviary,  he  wrote  some  lines* 
on  the  back,  and  gave  it  to  Jeanne  as  a  sou- 
venir. The  words  written  by  the  prelate  were 
those  taken  from  the  Word  of  God :  "Ask, 
and  you  shall  receive."  Then  Jeanne  prayed 
for  the  great  grace. 

The  Abbe  Duchene,  Superior  of  the  Petit 
Seminaire  at  Autun,  an  ecclesiastic  of  great 
merit  and  noble  heart,  united  with  her  in  these 
prayers  and  encouraged  her  to  have  faith. 
Among  all  the  souls  whom  he  directed  in  the 
path  to  heaven,  Jeanne,  living  in  the  midst  of 
sufferings,  was  his  favorite  spiritual  child  and 
the  special  object  of  his  paternal  solicitude. 
His  words  banished  all  doubt  and  despond- 
ency from  her  mind,  and  reassured  and  com- 
forted her  parents.  When  the  latter  became 
sad  and  discouraged,  they  at  once  sought 
him  whom  they  called  "the  good  Superior," 
and  rarely  did  they  return  without  some  re- 
lief from  their  troubles,  some  consolation  in 
their  affliction. 

One  morning,  in  the  month  of  November, 
Madame  de  Fontenay,  feeling  more  than  usual 
the  weight  of  her  cross,  went  to  visit  the 
Abbe  Duchene.  On  leaving,  she  met  at  the 
•door  of  the  Seminary  a  tall  priest  unknown 
to  her. 

"Who  is  he?"  she  asked  the  concierge. 

"That  is  M.  de  Musy." 

"M.  de  Musy?  The  paralytic  who  was 
cured  at  Lourdes  ?  " 

"The  same." 

The  poor  mother  ran  in  all  haste  after  the 
priest.  "Monsieur  1'Abbe,"  she  said,  "will 
you  perform  a  work  of  mercy,  and  come  to 
our  house  and  bless  our  child  ?  She  is  sick 
as  you  were  once." 

"Most  willingly,"  said  the  Abbe;  and  a 
few  minutes  later  he  stood  by  the  bedside  of 
the  suffering  girl. 

"Alas !  what  must  I  do  ?  "  murmured  Jeanne. 

"  Believe  and  pray,"  said  the  Abbe  de  Musy. 
"Be  resigned  for  the  present,  and  hope  for 
the  future." 

"Monseigneur  de  Leseleuc  encouraged  me 
in  the  same  way,  and  promised  of  his  own 
accord  to  pray  for  my  cure.  Oh!  what  a 
great  miracle  that  would  be !  You  will  pray 
for  me,  too  ;  will  you  not  ?  " 


"  Yes :  certainly  I  will  do  so.  I  shall  shortly 
visit  Lourdes,  to  thank  my  Benefactress.  On 
the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  at 
the  very  altar  before  which  my  own  prayers 
were  heard,  I  shall  ask  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
do  for  you  what  she  did  for  me." 

XVI. 

During  the  first  week  of  December,  the 
Abbe  de  Musy  set  out  on  his  pilgrimage  of 
gratitude,  an  account  of  which  has  been  given 
in  another  place.*  The  great  fame  of  his 
miraculous  cure  had  as  its  natural  result  that 
persons  of  his  diocese  and  elsewhere  recom- 
mended themselves  to  his  prayers.  And  so 
at  the  Memento  of  the  Mass,  when  the  priest 
is  the  advocate  of  men  before  God, — presents 
to  Him  their  petitions  and  supplications, — the 
good  Abbe  de  Musy  tried  to  remember  all. 
He  reflected  carefully,  in  order  not  to  forget 
any  one  who  had  charged  him  with  a  message 
and  prayer  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  But 
amongst  all  these  many  intentions  there  was 
one  which  arose  and  predominated  above  all 
others ;  not  from  any  inclination  of  his  own 
heart,  or  direction  of  his  will,  but  by  a  kind 
of  divine  obsession  which  he  could  not  pre- 
vent. This  intention,  this  thought,  this  prayer, 
was  for  the  cure  of  Mile,  de  Fontenay.  The 
very  same  day  he  wrote  to  Autun  and  made 
known  this  good  omen.  Then  it  was  that 
the  idea  of  returning  to  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes 
again  became  positively  fixed  in  the  mind  of 
Jeanne. 

XVII. 

During  the  course  of  her  long  illness,  she 
used  to  be  carried  once  in  a  while  to  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame,  or  to  the  chapel  of  the  Sem- 
inary. But,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  taken  to 
make  these  trips  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
it  became  necessary  to  forego  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  sufferings  which  they  oc- 
casioned, and  the  consequences  feared  by  the 
doctors.  Permission  was  then  obtained  from 
Rome  to  erect  an  altar  in  the  house,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  mirror,  which  reflected  the  altar 
and  the  celebrant,  Jeanne  could  assist  at  Mass 
from  her  bed  in  an  adjoining  room. 

Whilst  her  physical  condition  became  evi- 


*  See  "  The  Miracle  of  the  Assumption,"  c.  xxxiv. 
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dently  worse,  her  soul  entered  into  a  new 
state  and  passed  through  a  strange  crisis. 
As  her  weak,  exhausted  body  became  more 
and  more  feeble,  her  soul,  which  seemed  to 
every  one  on  the  point  of  leaving  tarth,  was 
strengthened  by  the  hope  of  cure.  Did  this 
great  hope  spring  from  that  unhesitating  faith 
to  which  Our  Lord  has  promised  miracles? 
or  did  it  come  from  that  irregular  excitement 
which  fever  and  enforced  hours  of  idleness 
occasion  in  the  mind  of  the  sick?  It  is  a 
painful  question,  which  each  one  can  bring 
home  to  himself.  We  have  more  reason  to 
fear  that  the  latter  was  the  case,  inasmuch  as 
at  times  this  apparent  certainty  was  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  gave  place  to  opposite  senti- 
ments. From  time  to  time,  Jeanne  experienced 
feelings  of  oppression — fears  that  she  would 
not  be  able  to  undergo  the  journey,  or  that 
she  might  meet  with  death  where  so  many 
others  found  health  and  life. 

Havingtaken  the  resolution  to  beat  Lourdes 
for  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  Jeanne 
wished  during  the  three  months  that  preceded 
to  have  a  triduum  of  Masses  said  as  a  prep- 
aration for  this  long  desired  pilgrimage.  On 
the  evening  of  the  I4th  of  May,  the  day  be- 
fore the  first  of  these  Masses  was  to  be  cele- 
brated, she  was  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion 
that  the  Abbe  Duchene,  whom- she  had  called, 
would  not  permit  her  to  go  to  confession, 
fearing  lest  the  exertion  might  prove  fatal. 
This  refusal  deeply  grieved  her;  she  retired  to 
rest,  sad  at  heart,  praying  to  the  Mother  of 
the  Afflicted  to  sustain  her  in  her  trials. 

In  the  midst  of  her  slumbers,  Bernadette 
(Sister  Marie  Bernard),  then  living  at  the 
Convent  of  St  Gildard,  appeared  to  her,  gra- 
cious and  smiling.  She  was  clothed  in  her 
religious  habit. 

"  Do  not  be  troubled,  and  fear  nothing," 
she  said  to  Jeanne;  "you  will  be  cured  at 
Lourdes.  Only  pray  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
with  confidence" 

Then  Jeanne,  turning  towards  the  Seer  of 
Lourdes,  embraced  her  with  great  affection. 
But  finding  herself  restrained  by  the  head- 
dress of  the  religious,  she  suddenly  awoke. 
She  saw  nothing  before  her  but  the  curtains 
of  her  bed  dimly  reflected  by  the  flame  of  the 


night  lamp;  but  she  was  filled  with  inexpres- 
sible joy,  and  felt  completely  assured  that  her 
prayers  had  been  heard. 

Though  none  expressed  their  fears  in  her 
hearing,  yet  many,  parents,  friends,  priests, 
and  laymen,  said  sadly  to  one  another:  "Alas! 
alas!  for  such  hope  there  is  but  the  weak 
foundation  of  a  young  girl's  dream." 

Jeanne  herself  desired  to  have  a  more  solid 
basis  for  what  she  called  her  certainty ;  she 
had  letters  written  to  different  members  of 
her  family,  to  intimate  friends,  to  religious, 
and  to  Bernadette,  asking  their  prayers.  She 
gave  abundant  alms ;  she  implored  the  aid  of 
the  weak  and  the  lowly  here  below  (whose 
prayers  are  so  powerful  on  high);  she  turned 
her  heart  to  Rome,  and  addressed  herself  to 
the  Holy  Father  Pius  IX,  who  in  response 
to  her  appeal  sent  his  benediction,  with  these 
solemn  words:  "May  Our  Lady  bless  you 
and  cure  you  !" 

The  pious  and  beloved  grandmother  of 
Jeanne,  the  dowager  Viscountess  de  Froisard- 
Broissia,  took  the  most  active  part  in  this 
crusade  of  prayers  and  supplications.  Like 
Moses  on  the  mountain,  she  raised  towards 
heaven  her  arms,  laden  as  they  were  with 
good  deeds :  humbly  but  fervently  she  prayed 
by  her  eighty  years  of  charity  and  holiness 
for  the  cure  of  her  grandchild. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 

BY   MRS.   ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY. 

PART  II. 
CHAPTER  VIII.— (Continued.) 

BY  this  time  the  merry,  laughing  group 
having  come  up,  seized  their  parents' 
hands  and  led  them  in  triumph  to  the  tea- 
table,  which  Mrs.  Burgess, to  please  them,  had 
set  under  auld  Nicol's  elm,  and  which  they 
had  garnished  with  flowers. 

"  Oh,  how  lovely ! "  exclaimed  their  mother, 
throwing  a  bright  glance  around  the  circle  of 
happy,  expectant  faces. 

"It's  a  pleasant  surprise,  my  bairns,  and 
refreshing  to  look  at.  Whose  work  is  it?" 
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said  their  father.  Then  they  lifted  up  their 
voices,  each  one  eager  to  tell  what  he  or  she 
had  done,  and  how  they  had  helped  each 
other,  and  how  good  Mrs.  Burgess  had  been. 
"There  she  is,"  said  Lillian,  clapping  her 
hands.  Yes:  there  she  was,  standing  a  little 
distance  off,  half  hidden  by  the  shrubbery.  as 
delighted  as  the  children  by  the  success  of 
their  efforts.  Edna  gave  her  a  nod  and  a 
smile;  Jamie  waved  his  straw-hat,  and  she 
disappeared  dairy  ward. 

Then,  after  the  usual  blessing,  they  all  sat 
down  to  enjoy  their  al  fresco  meal,  while  the 
westering  sun,  glinting  through  the  leaves, 
covered  the  table  with  dancing  golden  shad- 
ows, which  seemed  for  the  moment  to  chase 
away  all  care. 

That  evening,  having  instructed  the  chil- 
dren as. to  their  part,  Edna  began  the  devo- 
tion to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua ;  the  lamp  that 
was  to  burn  in  his  honor  was  lighted  near 
the  image  of  her  whom  he  had  honored  and 
served  above  all  women,  and  the  fruit  of 
whose  sinless  womb,  Jesus,  he  had  loved  with 
such  seraphic  fervor.  James  Sinclair  had 
forgotten  all  about  it,  not  yet  having  taken 
in  the  full  significance  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Communion  of  Saints  as  defined  by  the 
Church.  There  are  some  things  in  the  prac- 
tices of  Catholic  devotion  which  at  first  seem 
strange  to  converts  from  Protestantism,  but 
which  later  become  the  greatest  source  of 
consolation  to  them,  and  afford  them  ever- 
ready  help  in  their  spiritual  needs.  While  the 
devotions  to  St.  Anthony  continued,  Jamie 
frequented  the  Sacraments,  and  did  his  ut- 
most, "with  God's  help,"  to  accept  his  hard 
fortune  as  a  trial  permitted  by  the  Divine 
Will  for  some  wise  purpose.  However  dis- 
heartened he  might  be  at  times,  he  had  the 
courage  not  to  appear  so,  knowing  the  dis- 
tress it  would  cause  Edna. 

One  day,  feeling  unusually  depressed  and 
discouraged,  his  courage  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  way.  He  was  yet  without  employ- 
ment, or  the  prospect  of  any.  To  such  a  man 
as  himself  the  situation  was  intolerable,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  felt  the  sting  of  being 
dependent  upon  his  wife ;  for  was  not  every- 
thing hers  now?  He  feared  that  he  could 


no  longer  endure  the  inaction,  the  waiting, 
the  disappointments  that  attended  his  every 
effort.  He  almost  determined  to  go  away  to 
one  of  the  great  western  marts,  in  search  of 
something  to  do,  rather  than  yield  to  a  su- 
pineness  unworthy  of  his  manhood.  Dark 
hours,  in  one  shape  or  another,  came  to  all. 
Like  clouds  and  the  shadows  of  clouds,  they 
veil  the  sunshine  in  the  sky  and  upon  earth. 
James  Sinclair  heard  the  hilarious  mirth  of 
his  children,  who  were  playing  under  the  trees 
some  little  distance  from  the  open  window 
of  his  small  den  of  a  study,  and  for  the  first 
time  it  sounded  discordantly.  This  strange 
mood  nearly  frightened  him,  and  fearing  that 
Edna  might  come  in  and  find  him  out,  he 
put  on  his  hat  and  stole  off  through  the  back 
way  to  the  woods  for  a  long  tramp  he  cared 
not  where.  The  open  air  and  exercise  did 
him  good,  and  when  at  last  he  sat  down  to 
rest  on  the  summit  of  a  breezy  hill  he  had 
climbed,  the  blue  heavens  stretching  far  above 
him,  and  the  great  bay  fading  into  a  purple 
line  on  the  horizon,  there  was  a  charm  and 
influence  in  the  wide,  sun-lighted  spaces  that 
soothed  the  unquiet  of  his  mind.  Then'he 
remembered  that  he  had  his  rosary  in  his  side- 
pocket,  and  drawing  it  forth  he  recited  the 
consoling  devotion,  not  with  his  lips  only  but 
from  the  depths  of  his  heart;  and,  commending 
himself  to  the  Help  of  Christians,  he  turned 
his  feet  homeward,  his  courage  renewed,  and 
his  desire  to  wait  God's  will  in  patient  hope 
strengthened. 

When  he  reached  home,  there  was  a  letter 
awaiting  him,  left,  they  said,  by  a  gentleman 
on  horseback.  It  was  on  his  desk,  Alan  told 
him;  and  he  went  into  his  study,  closing  the 
door  after  him,  not  caring  to  have  any  eye 
witness  the  new  disappointment  he  expected 
it  had  brought.  It  was  a  disappointment,  but 
so  different  from  all  that  he  had  anticipated! 
It  was  from  an  old  friend  of  his  uncle's,  a 
man  whom  the  world  called  hard,  and  from 
whom  James  Sinclair  had  shrunk  from  asking 
a  favor  when  he  had  thought  of  him  as  one 
whose  influence  might  be  useful.  He  wrote 
in  brief  but  kindly  terms  to  offer  the  posi- 
tion of  book-keeper,  if  Mr.  Sinclair  was  will- 
ing to  accept  a  subordinate  place;  the  old 
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book-keeper  being  about  entering  into  busi- 
ness for  himself,  the  situation  was  vacant  and 
at  his  disposal.  That  was  the  substance  of 
the  letter.  Accept  it?  Only  too  thankfully 
would  he  accept  that  which  seemed  to  drop 
like  manna  out  of  the  heavens.  The  man's 
heart  was  too  full  to  speak  for  a  little  while; 
then  he  called  Edna,  with  a  ring  of  good  cheer 
in  his  voice,  which  assured  her  that  he  had 
heard  good  news.  He  handed  her  the  letter, 
and  opened  his  desk  to  answer  it ;  but  had 
scarcely  begun  before  he  concluded  not  to 
write,  but  to  go  and  accept  the  offer  in  per- 
son. There  was  no  word  about  compensa- 
tion, which  to  him  was  a  secondary  matter; 
employment  in  a  firm  that  stood  so  high  was 
of  the  first  consideration  to  him.  "  Yes  :  it 
would  be  best  to  go,"  he  determined  ;  "  it  will 
be  more  satisfactory  than  writing;  for  after 
all  is  settled,  I  can  take  the  church  in  my  way 
and  make  my  thanksgiving— oh,  such  deep, 
hearty  thanks !  Then  I'll  run  in  and  see  Fa- 
ther Fulton,  to  tell  him  the  good  news. 

"I'm  going  to  town,  wife,"  he  said,  brush- 
ing his  coat.  "It  is  just  half-past  one." 

"  Oh,  Jamie,  darling !  it  is  the  best  of  news ! 
I  was  afraid  to  read  the  letter  at  first,  and 
when  I  did  I  just  cried  for  joy, — I  did  indeed  ; 
for  I  knew  you  couldn't  see  me  with  your 
back  to  me.  Here's  your  hat  You'll  just 
have  time  to  catch  the  omnibus.  Yes :  it  is 
best  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  your 
good  Samaritan  "  She  kissed  him,  looked 
after  him  as  he  hurried  off,  then  the  next 
minute  found  her  in  the  oratory,  pouring  out 
her  glad  thanks  at  the  feet  of  Mary. 

The  interview  with  the  old  merchant  was 
in  every  respect  satisfactory,  and  James  Sin- 
clair was  assured  of  a  salary  of  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  his  services.  He 
felt  no  sense  of  humiliation  in  holding  a  sub- 
ordinate place;  one  even  lower  would  have 
been  thankfully  accepted.  The  dignity  of  his 
character  was  sufficient  unto  itself,  and  so 
long  as  he  had  honest  work  to  do  he  was 
satisfied ;  and  it  can  go  without  saying  that 
it  was  well  and  conscientiously  done.  Edna, 
in  the  meanwhile,  at  the  instigation  of  Tom 
Burgess,  started  a  new  industry,  after  many 
consultations,  and  much  counting  of  cost  and 


trouble,  and  the  discovery  that  the  last  would 
be  far  in  excess  of  the  first.  She  meant  to 
have  beehives.  There  was  a  warm,  sheltered 
south-front  terrace  on  the  "  Old  House  "acres, 
that  would  be  the  very  place  for  them.  Bur- 
gess had  already  secured  two  thriving  hives 
and  founded  the  bee  paradise.  By  his  calcu- 
lations, each  hive  would  send  out  three  new 
swarms  a  season,  for  which  he  would  have 
new  hives  in  readiness ;  and  by  the  time  she 
got  thirty  hives,  the  way  honey  and  wax 
were  selling  at  South-Port,  her  bees  would 
bring  her  in  a  clear  income  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  Their  food,  he  argued,  would 
not  cost  a  cent,  for  there  was  enough  buck- 
wheat and  white  clover  for  miles  around 
Glenaran  to  feed  millions  of  bees.  So  Edna 
and  Alan  took  it  in  hand  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, reading  in  leisure  moments  and  in  the 
evening  all  the  bee-books  they  could  find,  and 
became  so  much  interested  in  the  habits  of 
the  winged  geometricians  that  the  profits  of 
the  enterprise  often  seemed  a  secondary  affair. 
James  Sinclair  listened  amusedly  and  often 
with  interest  to  the  discoveries  of  every  day 
at  the  hives,  and  felt  thankful  that  nobody 
had  yet  been  stung  to  death. 

"  I  know  that  you  are  laughing  at  me  in 
your  sleeve,  Jamie,"  she  said  one  evening ; 
"but  my  bees  are  going  to  send  Alan  to  col- 
lege, and  Janet  to  the  convent  at  Mount  St. 
Francis.  Confess  now  that  you  enjoyed  that 
amber  honey  you  had  for  your  breakfast" 

"  I  did.  The  bees  of  Hymettus  never  made 
more  delicious.  But  I  say,  wife,  I'm  afraid 
you  are  so  absorbed  with  your  hives  that  you 
have  forgotten  all  about  St.  Anthony,"  he 
said,  a  smile  dancing  in  his  eyes. 

"Jamie,  if  St.  Anthony  could  tell  you,  you'd 
hear  what  a  persistent  beggar  I  am,  and  mean 
to  keep  on  being,  until  he'll  have  to  grant  my 
request,  to  get  rid  of  me,"  she  answered,  a  nod 
of  her  pretty  head  emphasizing  her  words. 

"  Strong  faith  is  sure  to  win  in  the  long  run, 
where  one  is  blessed  with  so  great  a  gift. 
May  it  be  unto  you  according  to  yours!"  he 
said,  laying  his  broad  hand  upon  her  head  for 
a  moment, — an  action  habitual  to  him,  and 
which  meant  either  a  blessing  or  a  caress,  or 
both  together,  he  only  knew. 
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"There's  one  thing  I  should  particularly 
like  to  have  attended  to,  Jamie, '  she  said, 
giving  a  turn  to  the  conversation;  "did  you 
know  that  the  chipmunks  have  got  into  the 
walls  of  our  room  ?  They  must  have  been 
storing  hickory  nuts  last  night,  there  was  such 
a  scrambling  and  rattling  over  the  laths." 

"  I  did  not  hear  them.  Did  not  your  im- 
agination, perhaps,  deceive  you?"  he  asked. 

"You  would  not  hear  a  cannon  fired  off 
under  the  window,  I'm  sure,  you  are  such  a 
sound  sleeper;  but  they  really  disturb  me 
very  much.  They  seem  to  be  worse  at  the 
head  of  the  bed;  and  if  I  were  superstitious, 
there's  a  soft,  rustling  sound,  that  would  make 
me  think  some  one  is  moving  about  the  room 
if  I  did  not  know  better,"  said  Edna. 

"  I'll  have  it  attended  to,  although  I  don't 
see  how  we  are  to  drive  them  out  without 
pulling  the  wall  and  wainscoting  down,"  he 
responded. 

"Oh,  dear!  that  would  be  a  very  trouble- 
some thing.  Perhaps  they'll  get  more  quiet 
when  they  lay  in  enough  stores  for  the  winter. 
I'll  wait,  Jamie.  Now  read  the  paper  to  me, 
won't  you?  or  would  you  prefer  a  song?"  He 
preferred  the  song,  and,  laying  aside  the  jacket 
she  was  making  for  Angus,  she  opened  her 
piano  and  sang  for  him  the  "auld  sangs"  he 
loved.  ' 

It  was  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  being  a 
holiday  ordained  by  law,  James  Sinclair  was 
not  obliged  to  go  into  the  city,  all  places  of 
business  being  closed,  and  after  an  early  din- 
ner he  proposed  a  walk  to  the  "  Glen,"  which 
was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  bairns,  who 
tossed  on  their  hats,  called  the  two  dogs,  and 
were  out  on  the  lawn,  ready  to  start  and  half 
wild  with  glee,  when  their  father  joined  them. 
With  a  promise  of  armsful  of  golden  rod,  red 
sumach  leaves,  asters  and  ferns  for  their 
mother,  who  could  not  go  with  them,  having 
some  preserving  on  hand,  they  scampered  off, 
awakening  the  echoes,  with  their  laughter, 
which  the  wind  bore  back  in  fitful  cadences, 
until  they  were  "over  the  hills"  and  too  far 
off  to  be  heard. 

Twilight  was  stealing  on,  and  Edna,  having 
finished  her  task  successfully,  was  alone  in 
the  sitting-room,  enjoying  the  restful  quiet  of 


the  hour.  The  bairns  had  not  returned,  but 
this  gave  her  no  uneasiness,  their  father  being 
with  them.  She  was  reposing  at  her  ease  in 
auld  Nicol's  leather  chair — the  one  he  died 
in, — wondering  what  greater  temporal  bless- 
ings she  could  desire  for  true  happiness  than 
those  she  had,  and  almost  reproaching  herself 
with  a  proper  want  of  resignation  about  those 
missing  papers.  Why  not  stop  importuning 
St.  Anthony  for  their  recovery,  and  devote  her 
prayers  to  other  objects?  Edna  sighed,  for 
she  did  not  like  to  give  up,  and  something 
in  her  inner  consciousness  whispered,  "  Keep 
on."  Perplexed,  she  murmured  Ave  Marias 
to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor,  willingly 
submissive  to  her  sweet  and  tender  guidance. 
At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  Mrs. 
Burgess  came  in  with  a  basket  of  freshly 
laundried  linen,  on  her  way  to  Edna's  room, 
formerly  auld  Nicol's,  which  communicated 
with  the  sitting-room. 

"I  will  lay  them  out  on  the  bed,  ma'am," 
she  said,  as  she  passed  through. 

"Will  you  need  a  light?"  asked  Edna. 

"  No,  ma'am :  there's  a  glint  of  daylight-yet, 
— enough  for  me  to  see  what  I'm  after,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Burgess  from  within;  and  Edna 
thought  no  more  about  it,  until  suddenly  the 
woman  rushed  out,  and  asked,  in  tones  of 
affright:  "Who's  in  there,  ma'am?" 

"No  one.    Why?" 

"  There's  somebody  in  there,  as  sure  as  I'm 
alive!  I  heard  a  rustling  just  like  it  used  to 
sound  when  Mr.  Nicol  was  preparing  for  bed." 

"The  chipmunks  have  got  into  the  wall, 
you  know.  I  hear  them  making  strange 
sounds  at  night.  I  am  sorry  you  were  fright- 
ened, but  it  is  well  to  know  what  frightens 
us,"  said  Edna,  laughing. 

"  It  wasn't  chipmunks — " 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Edna,  lighting  the 
lamp, "  let  us  go  in  and  see  what  it  is."  They 
went  in  together,  and  found  the  room  empty 
and  as  silent  as  death. 

"I  heard  it,"  said  Mrs.  Burgess;  "and 
something  must  have  made  it."  She  believed 
in  her  secret  heart  that  auld  Nicol's  ghost 
was  wandering ;  but  she  said  nothing,  except 
to  tell  Edna,  "  I  am  of  a  skeery  nature,  and 
hope  you'll  excuse  me  for  interrupting  you." 
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"  Come  to  me,  my  friend,  whenever  you  are 
troubled.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  frightened." 

"Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am.  I  often  wonder 
how  Mr.  Nicol  can  rest  in  his  grave  and  such 
a  wrong  done  to  them  he  loved  best,"  said 
Mrs.  Burgess,  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart. 

"  Let  us  hope  that  he  rests  well.  What  we 
cannot  understand,  God  does ;  everything  is 
in  His  hands,"  said  Edna,  quietly. 

"  I  think,  ma'am,  it  is  more  like  in  Mr.  Don- 
ald Nicol's  hands,"  answered  Mrs.  Burgess, 
leaving  the  room  quickly,  to  escape  the  re- 
buke which  she  knew  she  so  well  deserved 
for  her  free  speaking  about  family  matters  that 
did  not  concern  her ;  but  it  had  been  lodged 
like  a  ball  in  her  throat  for  a  long  time,  and 
now  that  it  was  out  she  felt  relieved.  She  was 
thankful  to  hear  Mr.  Sinclair's  voice  calling 
to  the  dogs,  then  the  tramp  of  the  children's 
feet  in  the  halls,  and  their  calls  for  "mother" 
and  "supper"  simultaneously. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


The  Blessed  Hand.^ 


[There  is  a  legend  of  an  English  monk 
who  died  at  the  Monastery  of  Aremberg, 
where  he  had  copied  and  illuminated  many 
books,  hoping  to  be  rewarded  in  heaven. 
Long  after  his  death  his  tomb  was  opened, 
and  nothing  could  be  seen  of  his  remains  but 
the  right  hand,  with  which  he  had  done  his 
pious  work,  and  which  had  been  miraculously 
preserved  from  decay.] 

FOR  you  and  me,  who  love  the  light 
Of  God's  uncloistered  day, 
It  were,  indeed,  a  dreary  lot 

To  shut  ourselves  away 
From  every  glad  and  sunny  thing, 

And  pleasant  sight  and  sound, 
And  pass  from  out  a  silent  cell 
Into  the  silent  ground. 

Not  so  the  good  monk  Anselm  thought, 

For,  in  his  cloister's  shade, 
The  cheerful  faith  that  lit  his  heart 

Its  own  sweet  sunshine  made ; 


*  This  poem  appeared  in  THE  "Ave  MARIA"  some 
years  ago,  and  is  now  republished  by  request. 


And  in  its  glow  he  prayed  and  wrote 

From  matin-song  till  even, 
And  trusted,  in  the  Book  of  Life, 

To  read  his  name  in  heaven. 

What  holy  books  his  gentle  art 

Filled  full  of  saintly  lore! 
What  pages,  brightened  by  his  hand, 

The  splendid  missals  bore ! 
What  blossoms,  almost  fragrant,  twined 

Around  each  blessed  name, 
And  how  his  Saviour's  Cross  and  Crown 

Shone  out  from  cloud  and  flame ! 

But  unto  clerk  as  unto  clown 

One  summons  comes,  alway, 
And  Brother  Anselm  heard  the  call, 

At  vesper-chime,  one  day. 
His  busy  pen  was  in  his  hand, 

His  parchment  by  his  side : 
He  bent  him  o'er  the  half-writ  prayer, 

Kissed  Jesus'  Name,  and  died  ! 

They  laid  him  where  a  window's  blaze 

Flashed  o'er  the  graven  btone, 
And  seemed  to  touch  his  simple  name 

With  pencil  like  his  own; 
And  there  he  slept,  and,  one  by  one, 

His  brothers  died  the  while, 
And  trooping  years  went  by  and  trod 

His  name  from  off  the  aisle. 

And  lifting  up  the  pavement  then, 

An  abbot's  couch  to  spread, 
They  let  the  jewelled  sunlight  in 

Where  once  lay  Anselm's  head. 
No  crumbling  bone  was  there,  no  trace 

Of  human  dust  that  told ; 
But,  all  alone,  a  warm  right  hand 

Lay,  fresh,  upon  the  mould. 

It  was  not  stiff  as  dead  men's  are, 

But,  with  a  tender  clasp, 
It  seemed  to  hold  an  unseen  hand 

Within  its  living  grasp. 
And  ere  the  trembling  monks  could  turn 

To  hide  their  dazzled  eyes, 
It  rose,  as  with  a  sound  of  wings, 

Right  up  into  the  skies! 

Oh,  loving,  open  hands  that  give; 

Soft  hands  the  tear  that  dry ; 
Oh,  patient  hands  that  toil  to  bless; 

How  can  ye  ever  die ! 
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Ten  thousand  vows  from  yearning  hearts 
To  Heaven's  own  gates  shall  soar, 

And  bear  you  up,  as  Anselm's  hand 
Those  unseen  angels  bore ! 

Kind  hands !  oh,  never  near  to  you 

May  come  the  woes  you  heal ! 
Oh,  never  may  the  hearts  ye  guard 

The  griefs  ye  comfort  feel ! 
May  He  in  whose  sweet  name  ye  build 

So  crown  the  work  ye  rear, 
That  ye  may  never  clasped  be 

In  one  unanswered  prayer ! 

S.  T.  WALLIS. 
BALTIMORE,  April  8.  1866. 


Epics  in  Stone. 


WESTMINSTER,  AND  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 


BY   OCTAVIA   HENSEL 


"Again  shall  banner,  croi.s,  and  cope 
Gleam  down  the  incensed  aisle." 

THROUGH  the  portal  of  the  northern  tran- 
sept we  entered  the  Abbey,  whose  monu- 
ments "epitomize  a  nation's  history."  It  was 
the  hour  of  "even  song," — the  hour  in  which, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Vesper  psalms 
had  echoed  through  the  vaulted  aisles,  while 
the  Presence  lamp  gleamed  before  Our  Lady's 
altar;  but  now  all  was  dark  and  drear;  the 
white  monuments,  the  great  mural  tablets 
seemed  but  the  decorations  of  a  vast  charnel- 
house,  through  which  crowds  of  tourists  were 
hurrying,  and  stranger  faces  had  gathered,  as 
in  a  museum,  to  stare  at  the  tablets  in  memo- 
riam  of  poets'  and  novelists'  tombs.  We  sat 
in  the  sculptured  porch  until  the  modern  ser- 
vice was  ended,  and  then  entered  to  hear  the 
great  organ  played,  and  to  gain  admittance 
to  the  chapels  of  the  apsidal  walk,  where  the 
tombs  of  prelates  and  kings  who  died  in  the 
Holy  Faith  are  easily  found,  by  pectoral 
cross  and  crusader  shield. 

Into  the  lovely  chapel  of  Henry  VII,  the 
first  of  the  Tudors  and  the  last  Catholic  king, 
we  entered  to  kneel  by  the  grave  of  Marie 
Stuart,  Scotland's  beautiful  Queen.  Under  a 
superb  marble  canopy  the  murdered  sover- 


eign lies,  her  little  hands  folded  in  prayer,  her 
sweet  face  smiling  as  in  peaceful  slumber.  Far 
above,  the  groined  roof  falls  in  fan- like  span- 
drels,— stalactites  in  stone,  whose  lace-like 
traceries  cast  their  exquisite  shadows  on  the 
pavement  beneath,  as  the  western  sun  throws 
level  bars  of  light  on  the  lofty  windows.  Not 
so  peacefully  beautiful  was  the  face  of  Eng- 
land's proud  Elizabeth,  whose  brass  mauso- 
leum gleams  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  Tu- 
dor Chapel.  Gloriously  apparelled  in  regal 
splendor,  her  hands,  like  Mary's,  folded  in 
prayer,  the  hard,  unforgiving  woman  lies  as 
if  compelled  to  sleep  by  magic  enchantment. 
But — she  is  a  sleeping  tyrant ;  Mary  even  in 
the  sleep  of  death,  bears  the  heavenly  beauty 
of  a  soul  at  peace,  the  regal  grandeur  of  an 
earthly  queen.  Beneath  the  chapel  altar  is 
placed  the  sepulchral  stone  of  Mary  Tu dor's 
grave.  "  Mary  I," — this  is  all  that  tells  the 
story  of  the  wife  of  Philip  of  Spain,  the 
daughter  of  Catharine  of  Arragon  and  the 
eldest  child  of  Henry  VIII. 

But  the  strange  old  chapel  tomb  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  Lancastrian  Henry,  ij»  the 
upper  story  of  the  apsidal  walk,  claimed  more 
studied  inspection.  Here  too  was  Phillippa 
of  Hainault,  the  brave  consort  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince ;  and  the  modest  tomb  of  Joanna, 
the  wife  of  the  first  Edward,  whose  bare  feet 
had  penitentially  trodden  the  cloisters  of  this 
Abbey  in  the  Lenten  seasons  of  her  pious  life. 
And  the  old  chair  used  at  the  coronation  of 
England's  sovereigns,  with  its  stone,  brought 
by  the  third  Edward  from  Scone,  stands  here 
beside  the  tombs  of  England's  most  Catholic 
kings. 

Out  through  the  silent  cloister  walk,  its  ex- 
quisite arches  of  the  purest  decorated  period 
of  Gothic  architecture  forming  loveliest  pict- 
ures, and  flinging  most  glorious  shadows, 
like  lace  of  aerial  looms,  on  the  gray  stone 
pavement;  into  the  old  Chapter  House,  where 
mural  paintings  of  Saxon  and  Danish  history 
tell  the  story  of  England's  conversion  to  the 
Christian  Catholic  Faith,  idly  we  wandered, 
watching  the  crowds  of  foreigners,  tourists 
from  every  land,  who  thronged  the  chapels, 
aisles,  and  distant  portions  of  the  Abbey  clois- 
ters. The  organ  had  ce'ased,  and  little  groups 
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of  strangers  gathered  around  the  vergers  to 
have  the  church  and  its  treasures  explained- 
Slowly  and  with  funereal  faces  they  passed 
from  shrine  to  shrine;  they  saw  the  glorious 
stonework  of  canopied  saint,  the  place  where 
stone  scdilia  and  lecturn  had  stood,  the  small 
octagonal  piscina  against  the  wall,  and  the 
altar  which  had  once  held  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, but  unused,  uncared  for.  The  shadows 
grew  deep  along  the  northern  and  southern 
aisles ;  only  in  the  transepts,  saintly  niche  and 
finial  gleamed  in  the  evening  light.  The 
memorial  statues  to  the  noble  dead  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  grew  strangely 
white  in  the  gloom  ;  shadows  deepened,  and 
the  air  seemed  heavier.  Up  in  the  organ-loft 
a  single  taper  scattered  mysterious  darkness, 
and  from  the  superb  voicing  of  flutes  and 
hautboy  came  Mendelssohn's  hopeful  prayer : 

"Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord ;  wait  patiently  for  Him! 
And  He  shall  give  thee  thy  heart's  desire." 

Kneeling  there  in  the  darkness  of  coming 
night,  a  vision  of  the  past  arose  in  the  shadowy 
nave.  Up  the  broad  aisle  came  the  spirit 
forms  of  acolyte  and  deacon;  censers  swing- 
ing from  silver  chains,  banners  gleaming  be- 
hind the  golden  cross  proudly  borne  before 
the  noiseless  footsteps  of  England's  last  Cath- 
olic primate,  William  Wyndham,  at  whose 
tomb  we  had  knelt  in  the  apsidal'walk  Sol- 
emn music  filled  the  lofty  temple,  and  the 
processional  hymn  of  choir-boys  and  chaunt- 
ing  priests  seemed  exultant  in  praise.  Then 
came  to  memory  a  poem  learned  in  child- 
hood, and  its  prophecy  of  splendid  promise 
seemed  perfectly  fulfilled : 

"Again  shall  banner,  cross,  and  cope 
Gleam  dcwn  the  incensed  aisle — " 
But, 

"Oh!  rest  in  the  Lord  ;  "wait  patiently — " 
again  pealed  from  the  organ.  Our  dream  was 
dispelled ;  only  this  knowledge  remained  to 
us,  that 

"  England's  Church  is  Catholic, 
Tho'  England's  self  be  not." 

In  the  dewy  freshness  of  early  morning  we 
went  up  the  massive  stone  steps  which  lead 
to  the  portal  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (the 
glorious  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren),  and 


entered  the  great  temple.  Massive,  immense, 
cold. — no  sunny  memories  cluster  about  this 
modern  temple,  no  spiritual  beauty  lingers 
upon  Byzantine  arch  and  Greek  architrave. 
How  great  is  man's  invention !  seems  the 
thought  suggested  by  this  temple;  but  in  the 
pointed  arch,  the  finial-crested  cross  of  portal, 
and  the  lofty  spire  of  Gothic  architecture, 
how  great  is  God !  how  must  our  hearts  look 
up  to  Him,  the  source  of  all  true  light  and 
greatness!  is  the  natural,  instinctive  aspira- 
tion of  the  true  Catholic. 

This  Cathedral  is  formed  by  a  trinity  of 
temples,  crossed  by  a  transept  of  dual  temples, 
— all  meeting  beneath  a  dome  upheld  by 
nine  superb  arches.  The  aerial  spring  of  these 
arches,  and  the  richly  decorated  architrave, 
where  garlands  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  fall 
in  graceful  sprays  of  flowers  and  fruit,  are 
full  of  grandeur,  and  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  frigid  formality  that  seems  to 
permeate  the  building. 

Daily  prayer  and  praise  both  seem  impos- 
sible here,  but  it  is  a  temple  where  Te  Dcums 
of  victory  and  the  thanksgivings  of  a  nation 
should  resound.  The  marble  tombs  and  ceno- 
taphs of  England's  martiaj  dead  are  placed 
in  the  chapels  and  along  the  aisles  of  the 
Cathedral.  Britain's  brave  defenders  by  land 
and  sea,  her  standard-bearers  in  every  land, 
repose  in  peaceful  security  in  this  great  Min- 
ster, whose  dome  upholds  the  golden  Latin 
Cross  of  the  followers  of  St.  Augustine;  but 
o'er  their  tombs  no  sacred  banners  wave, 

"To  teach  their  sons  that  Holy  Church 
Hath  victory  o'er  the  grave." 

Sadly,  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, we  turned  from  this  temple,  our  only 
comfort  the  memory  of  Mendelssohn's  prayer, 

"  Oh !  rest  in  the  Lord  ;  wait  patiently  for  Him ! " 


A  Word  about   St.  Anne. 

THE  Feast  of  St.  Anne  (July  the  26th)  was 
celebrated  throughout  Canada  this  year 
with  the  usual  devotion.  At  the  Church  of 
the  Gesu,  in  Montreal,  a  grand  Mass  was  said 
at  the  altar  of  the  Saint,  which  was  adorned 
with  a  beautiful  new  statue  of  the  Mother  of 
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Mary.  Pilgrimages  went  this  season,  again, 
from  every  part  of  the  dominion  to  the  Shrine 
of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  and  a  number  of 
miracles  were  there  wrought.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  good  Saint  specially  favored  those  who 
gathered  around  her  sanctuary  during  the 
past  month  of  July.  Some  of  these  cures 
were  most  remarkable,  especially  such  as 
were  effected  on  the  occasion  of  the  pilgrim- 
age from  Ottawa, — a  very  large  one.  It  is,  in- 
deed, in  this  century  of  cold  unbelief,  a  most 
edifying  sight  when  pilgrims  to  the  number, 
in  some  cases,  of  five,  six  or  seven  hundred, 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  proceed  to 
the  now  famous  Church  of  St.  Anne,  which 
occupies  one  of  the  loveliest  sites  in  Canada. 
The  new  church  is  nearly  completed,  and  the 
votive  offerings  of  the  faithful  are  a  constant 
support  to  the  never-tiring  zeal  of  the  Re- 
demptorist  Fathers,  now  in  charge  of  the 
mission. 

Amongst  the  French  Canadians,  devotion 
to  St.  Anne  is  a  tradition,  an  heirloom,  dating 
back  to  the  early  settlement  of  the  colony, 
or  to  the  still  more  remote  period  when  their 
ancestors,  sturdy  Bretons,  knelt  at  the  world 
renowned  Sanctuary  of  St.  Anne  d'Auray. 
The  story  is  still  current  amongst  them  that, 
away  in  the  dim  twilight  of  pioneer  days, 
some  French  sailors,  hard  pressed  by  a  tem- 
pest, vowed,  on  reaching  land,  to  build  a  chapel 
to  St.  Anne.  The  storm  ceased ;  the  pious 
mariners  accomplished  their  vow,  and  the 
wooden  chapel  constructed  by  them  has  given 
place  to-day  to  a  lofty  and  really  handsome 
church,  whither  pilgrims  flock  from  every 
portion  of  Can  ida  and  from  the  United  States. 
However,  the  first  grants  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Anne  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
church,  bearing  date  1650. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  mission  are  of  pecu- 
liar interest.  The  lives  of  its  pastors  have 
been  bound  up  with  the  story  of  colonization 
in  these  Northern  wiWs  and  the  numberless 
historical  changes  which  Canada  has  under- 
gone. But  the  visitor  to  St.  Anne's  to-day 
is  struck  first  with  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
country  thereabouts, — the  river  winding  blue 
and  solemn  still  under  the  nineteenth  century 
sky,  which  has  not  materialized  St.  Anne's 


yet ;  the  hill  at  whose  base,  in  whose  shadow, 
the  temple  stands;  the  rows  of  delightful, 
primitive  homesteads;  the  convent, — all  rest- 
ing in  a  nook  which  Nature  has  made  her  own. 
There  she  has  lavished  charms  that  rise  all 
unbidden  to  the  sight  or  to"  the  memory,  and 
stamped  the  spot  with  the  calm  and  peace 
which  are  at  once  suggestive  and  symbolical. 
But  the  sunlight,  so  quiet  in  its  yellowness 
and  its  warmth,  settling  on  the  hill  behind  and 
above  the  church^  and  on  the  river  and  the 
village  street,  pales  as  one  passes  within  the 
portal,  and  into  the  presence  of  good  St.  Anne. 

The  eye  involuntarily  seeks  and  dwells  upon 
the  picture  given  of  old — so  very  long  ago — 
by  the  Marquis  de  Tracey,  then  Viceroy  of 
New  France.  It  is  a  picture  full  of  warmth 
and  color,  and  it  tells  its  own  story  to  the 
heart, — of  favors  granted  there  before  it,  sore 
hearts  healed,  sins  forgiven,  repentance  sought 
and  found;  rest  vouchsafed  to  the  weary, 
health  to  the  weak,  sight  to  the  blind,  new 
life  to  the  paralyzed.  It  is  a  woof  of  dazzling 
threads,  though  in  and  out  of  it  must  run  the 
sombre  colors  of  human  misery  and.-decay 
and  suffering.  A  motley  collection  of  votive 
gifts  confirms  the  tale,  in  which  jewelry  or 
articles  of  personal  adornment  blend  with 
miniature  ships,  with  crutches,  with  canes, 
with  bandages,  with  spectacles,  and  so  on  to 
infinitude.  But  they  speak  loudly  of  simple 
faith  rewarded,  of  sincere  piety  that  there, 
perhaps,  for  the  first  time  had  any  public 
manifestation.  The  simple  words  that  went 
up  from  the  depths  of  some  poor  soul,  "  St. 
Anne,  Mother  of  Mary,  pray  for  us!"  re- 
ceived, in  many  cases,  an  instantaneous,  a 
wonderful  answer. 

The  whole  story  of  St.  Anne's,  and  the 
marvels  there  operated,  is  wonderful.  The 
coldest  sceptic  of  our  day  must  be  impressed, 
if  he  will  but  stop  to  examine  the  miracles 
wrought,  and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  each.  There  is  a  well  authenticated 
relic  of  the  Saint  preserved  there.  It  was 
sent  from  the  Cathedral  of  Carcasonne,  and 
is  vouched  for  by  the  Chapter  of  that  Cathe- 
dral, by  the  prelate  whose  name  reflects  such 
lustre  upon  Canadian  history,  Mgr.  de  Laval, 
and  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Quebec, 
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Mgr.  Taschereau.  It  is  by  means  of  this  relic, 
as  well  as  the  fountain  of  water  which  gushes 
forth  hard  by  the  church,  that  miracles  are 
wrought. 

The  "Annals  of  St.  Anne"  have  invariably 
some  new  wonder  to  relate,  and  the  confi- 
dence in  the  good  Saint  felt  amongst  the 
people  is  as  indescribable  as  it  is  touching. 
We  have  before  alluded  to  its  being  tradi- 
tional with  French  Canadians,  but  Irish 
Canadians,  and  people  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  are  just  as  enthusiastic, 
just  as  devout,  and  the  recipients  of  as  many 
favors.  The  devotion  to  St.  Anne  is,  then, 
growing  year  by  year  on  this  continent.  And 
it  is  meet  that  it  should,  for  the  custom  of 
invoking  the  Mother  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus 
is  a  time-honored  one  in  the  Church.  More- 
over, as  for  centuries  in  France  St.  Anne 
d'Auray  obtained  the  most  wonderful  favors 
for  her  suppliants,  so  here  in  Canada  God  is 
pleased  to  manifest  once  more  her  power  with 
Him,  and  to  manifest  it  in  innumerable  in- 
stances. 

ANNA  T.  SADLIER. 


Catholic  Notee. 


The  Annual  State  Convention  of  the  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Union  of  Indiana  was  held  at 
Notre  Dame  on  the  4th  and  5th  insts.  Mgr. 
Bessonies,  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  of  Vin- 
cennes,  and  delegates  from  Indianapolis,  Terre 
Haute,  Washington,  Peru,  South  Bend,  Warsaw, 
Laporte,  Liberty,  Montgomery,  and  other  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State,  were  present.  On  the 
morning  of  the  5th  inst.  Solemn  High  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  the  Very  Rev.  L.  J.  L'Etourneau, 
C.  S.  C.,  assisted  by  Father  McMullen,  of  Terre 
Haute,  and  Father  Fallize,  of  South  Bend,  as 
deacon  and  subdeacon.  An  eloquent  sermon 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  P.  P.  Cooney,  C.  S.  C.,  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
meeting  was  continued  through  the  day,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Father  S.  C.  Wiechman,  of  War- 
saw, President  of  the  Society.  At  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening  the  delegates  were  tendered  a  recep- 
tion by  the  University. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  Rev.  Father  McMullen,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Spiritual  Director ;  Father  S.  C.  Wiech- 
man, of  Warsaw,  President;  Morris  Hagerty,  of 


Terre  Haute,  ist  Vice- President ;  Edward  Hen- 
nessy,  of  Peru,  ad  Vice  President;  Denis  Egan, 
of  Liberty,  Secretary;  T.  M.  Howard,  Editor; 
and  J.  C.  Williams,  Sergeant-at  Arms.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  New  Albany,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  June. 

The  Right  Rev.  T.  L.  Grace,  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  whose  Silver  Jubilee 
in  the  episcopacy  was  recently  celebrated  with 
so  much  enthusiasm  by  the  clergy  and  people  of 
his  diocese,  has  been  permitted  by  the  Holy  Sec 
to  resign  his  charge  into  the  hands  of  his  coadju- 
tor, Bishop  Ireland.  The  twenty-five  years  passed 
in  the  government  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul  have 
been  marked  by  wonderful  and  happy  results. 
They  have  endeared  the  venerable  prelate  to  his 
clergy  and  people,  and  to  them  the  news  of  his 
resignation  was  sad  indeed,  though  affording  to 
himself  much  desired  relief  from  the  growing  cares 
of  the  diocese  At  tht  same  time  he  has  found  a 
worthy  successor  in  the  able  and  energetic  Bishop 
Ireland. 

The  Sovereign  Pontiff  Leo  XIII  has  granted  to 
all  the  wearers  of  the  Cord  of  St.  Francis  the 
privilege  of  gaining  a  plenary  indulgence  four 
times  a  year,  and  of  receiving  the  Papal  Benedic- 
tion once  a  year;  and  in  addition  the  communi- 
cation of  the  good  works,  prayers,  fasts  and  sac- 
rifices, also  four  times  a  year.  The  four  feasts 
thus  indulgenced  are  the  Feasts  of  St.  Francis, 
St.  Clare,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  the  Stig- 
mata ;  and  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception the  Papal  Benediction  may  be  received. 


The  illustrious  veteran  of  science,  the  late  Canon 
Abbe  Moigno,  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Denis,  visited 
Rome  two  years  since,  and  presented  the  Holy 
Father  with  the  sole  copy  of  the  Cosmos  in  his 
possession,  of  incalculable  value,  as  the  collection 
has  become  very  rare.  It  was  placed  by  his  Holi- 
ness in  the  Vatican  Library.  Abbe  Moigno  spoke 
twelve  languages,  and  was  a  most  prolific  and 
erudite  writer.  

The  Holy  Father  has  raised  Mr.  P.  V  Hickey, 
Editor  of  The  Catholic  Rtview, — already  a  Cheva- 
lier— to  the  rank  of  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Saint  Silvester.  It  is  an  honor  well  deserved. 


At  a  dinner  recently  given  at  the  Sisters' 
Hospital  in  Helena,  Montana,  in  honor  of  the 
Bishop  and  visiting  clergymen,  the  Reverend 
gentlemen  indulged  in  the  pleasantry  of  address- 
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ing  His  Lordship  in  toasts  in  twelve  different 
languages :  Rev.  Father  Lindesmith  in  English, 
Father  Dols  in  Flemish,  Father  Cataldo  in  Italian, 
Father  Barcello  in  Spanish,  Father  Eberville  in 
German,  Father  Frembley  in  French,  Father 
Guidi  in  Latin,  Father  Imoda  in  Blackfoot,  Fa- 
ther d'Aste  in  Flathead,  Father  Guidi  in  Nez 
Perces,  Father  Barcello  in  Crow ;  to  which  the 
Bishop  responded  in  Chinook. 


The  handsome  chapel  erected  by  Mrs.  Admiral 
Dahlgren,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband  and  son, 
near  her  home  on  South  Mountain,  Maryland, 
was  recently  dedicated  by  Archbishop  Gibbons. 
The  building  is  constructed  principally  of  native 
stone  closely  resembling  granite,  with  which  it  is 
dressed  and  capped.  Its  style  of  architecture  is 
Gothic,  with  a  neatly  finished  belfry,  in  which  is 
hung  a  large  bell  The  floor  is  composed  of  white 
marble  tiling,  and  around  the  entire  auditorium 
is  constructed  a  wainscoting  about  three  feet  high, 
also  of  white  marble.  Three  marble  steps  lead  to 
the  altar,  which  is  of  pure  Italian  marble  and  a 
magnificent  piece  of  workmanship.  Its  cost  alone 
was  $7,000,  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  structure 
thus  far  has  been  $17,000. 

Mrs.  Dahlgren  proposes  shortly  to  add  to  the 
ornamentation  of  the  interior  of  the  building  by 
placing  life-size  marble  statues  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin and  St.  Joseph  on  either  side  of  the  altar,  at 
a  cost  of  $1,000  each. 


Robert  Collyer  thus  speaks  of  Rubens'  famous 
painting  of  St.  Peter  on  the  cross,  which  the 
artist  had  painted  for  his  own  parish  church  in 
Cologne:  "They  turned  it  to  the  light,  and  I 
stood  half  a  minute  I  suppose  in  the  silence  with 
the  setting  sun  shining  on  it,  and  then  I  was  sob- 
bing and  striving  to  choke  back  my  tears.  It  is  a 
terrible  picture,  as  some  of  you  will  remember — 
the  death  of  this  Simon  Peter  on  the  cross,  with 
his  head  down  ard.  The  master  never  made 
grander  work  than  in  that  picture.  The  pain  of  it 
smites  you  with  a  solid  stroke,  but  the  secret  of  its 
greatness  is  in  the  eyes — and  those  are  wonderful 
gray  eyes — the  eyes  of  the  prophet,  in  which  the 
painter  has  hidden  such  deeps  of  glory  and  victory 
that,  as  I  stood  there  amazed  through  the  power 
and  beauty  of  it,  I  seemed  to  hear  the  angels  sing- 
ing. The  man  was  looking  from  the  cross  right 
into  the  heart  of  heaven.  The  light  was  more 
than  the  shining  of  the  sun :  it  was  the  light  which 
kindles  suns — it  was  the  light  of  God.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  pain,  death  had  no  dominion,  he 


had  fought  the  good  fight.  The  curtains  of  time 
were  falling,  the  eternal  life  was  storming  the  faint- 
ing and  falling  spirit,  and  Simon  Peter  was  already 
absent  from  the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord." 

The  Blind  Asylum  at  Drumcondra,  near  Dublin, 
Ireland,  is  the  only  Catholic  institution  in  exist- 
ence which  prints  books  in  English  for  the  use 
of  the  blind.  The  inmates  receive  a  good  general 
education,  are  well  instructed  in  their  religion, 
and  are  trained  to  some  useful  trade,  chosen  ac- 
cording to  each  person's  capabilities,  which  will 
enable  them  hereafter  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 
The  place  is  managed  by  the  Carmelites,  the  Su- 
perior being  Father  Nevin. 

The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory  at  Rome, 
which  was  recently  consecrated  by  Cardinal  Jaco- 
bini,  the  titular,  was  built  in  1605,  by  Pope  Paul 
V,  and  dedicated  to  Saint  Paul  the  Apostle.  In 
1 86 1  the  title  of  the  church  was  changed  to  that 
of  Sta.  Maria  della  Vittoria,  because  of  the  miracu- 
lous picture  of  Our  Lady  venerated  therein,  which 
was  found  in  1620  in  the  Castle  of  Strachonitz, 
where  it  had  been  shamefully  mutilated  by  the 
Calvin  ists,  and  which,  borne  on  the  battle-field 
by  Fra  Domenico,  decided  the  fate  of  the  {Jay  in 
favor  of  the  Imperial  troops.  This  church  further 
preserves  the  standards  wrested  from  the  Turks  at 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  October  the  yth,  1561,  and 
con  tains  several  masterpieces  by  Perugino,  Domen- 
ichino,  Gherardo  delle  Notti,  Concha,  and  other 
artists ;  as  also  statues  and  groups  in  marble  by 
Ferrucci,  Bernini,  Grimaldi,  Paolo  de  Matteis, 
and  Mazzoli. 

A  deep  interest  attaches  to  a  prophecy  attributed 
to  St.  Malachy,  which  Mabillon  copied  from  an 
ancient  MS.  of  Clairvaux  and  sent  to  St.  Malachy's 
martyred  successor;  Oliver  Plunkett.  For  a  week 
of  centuries  (that  is  from  the  twelfth  to  the  nine- 
teenth), says  the  MS.,  Ireland  was  to  be  oppressed 
by  England ;  ever  faithful  to  her  God,  her  oppres- 
sion is  to  end  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Her 
seven  ages  of  suffering  over,  she  would  be  the 
means  of  bringing  back  to  the  Faith  the  nation 
of  her  oppressors,  who  would  in  the  meantime 
have  fallen  off  from  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  chastisements  which,  according 
to  the  prophetic  writer,  are  to  precede  the  return 
of  our  country  to  the  Faith,  may  have  been  but 
conditionally  foretold,  as  of  old  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh ;  or  may  be  among  those  forebodings 
in  which  the  human  element  has  mingled  with 
the  supernatural. — London  Tablet. 
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The  Very  Rev.  John  B  Miege,  S.  J.,  died  re- 
cently at  Woodstock,  Howard  County,  Md.  The 
deceased  was  a  native  of  Tyrol.  Born  in  1815, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
the  age  of  21,  was  shortly  afterwards  made  direc- 
tor of  a  school  at  Milan,  and  studied  theology 
under  noted  masters  at  the  Roman  College.  He 
was  ordained  in  1847,  ar|d  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  Roman  College.  In  1850  he 
came  to  this  country,  and  in  1853  was  appointed 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  all  the  territory  west  of  Mis- 
souri and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  In  1874, 
being  allowed  to  resign  his  bishopric,  he  retired 
as  a  simple  Jesuit  priest.  He  was  a  polished  littera- 
teur and  a  thorough  scientist,  was  entirely  devoted 
to  priestly  work,  and  was  one  of  the  hardest 
workers  in  his  Order.  R.  I.  P. 


Brother  Irlide,  General  of  the  Order  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  died  at  Paris 
on  the  27th  ult.  The  Archbishops  of  Paris  and 
Rheims,  and  the  Bishops  of  Versailles  and  Orleans 
were  present  during  his  last  hours.  The  great 
Order  which  he  directed  during  the  past  eight 
years  was  founded  by  the  Blessed  John  Baptist  de 
la  Salle,  in  1680.  ft  has  now  nearly  twelve 
thousand  Brothers,  zealously  working  in  thirteen 
different  countries  of  the  earth,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred schools,  with  an  attendance  of  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pupils.  The  deceased 
Superior,  like  his  immediate  predecessor,  Brother 
Philip,  was  a  man  of  sterling  piety'and  great  tal- 
ent. May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


Sig.  Giovanni  Acquaderni  announces  that  he  is 
now  finishing  the  reproduction  in  chromo- litho- 
graph of  the  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  Crypt 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Lawrence,  situated  beyond 
the  walls  of  Rome,  in  which  rest  the  venerated 
remains  of  the  Holy  Father  Pius  IX  of  holy  mem 
ory.  Copies  of  this  lithograph  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the  Signer  at  94  Via  Mazzini,  Bologna, 
Italy. 

DEATHS  OF  CLERGYMEN. — The  Rev.  Demetrius 
Levesque  died  at  Riviere  Ouelle  (near  Detroit),  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th  ult. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Chappel,  Missionary  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  founder 
of  the  Society  in  America,  yielded  up  his  soul  to 
God  on  the  27th  ult. 

The  Rev.  Father  Rice,  pastor  of  Bevington, 
Iowa,  departed  this  life  on  the  i8th  ult 

The  Rev.  John  Sylvester  Collins,  O.  P.,  died 


at  the  Dominican  Convent,  South  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  on  the  evening  of  the  i7th  ult. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Colton,  one  of  the  oldest  priests  of  the  Milwaukee 
Archdiocese. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  I 


New  Publications. 


THE  WORKS  OF  ORESTES  A.  BROWNSON.  Col- 
lected and  Arranged  by  Henry  F.  Brownson.  Vol. 
X.  Containing  the  First  Fart  of  the  Writings  on 
Christianity  and  Heathenism  in  Politics  and  in  So- 
ciety. Detroit :  Thorndyke  Nourse,  Publisher.  1884. 

The  papers  contained  in  this  volume  deal  with 
some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day, 
—questions  some  of  which  are  ever  vital  and  such 
as  have  engaged,  and  still  engage,  the  attention 
of  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  and  the  theo- 
logian. Among  these  subjects,  which  the  learned 
Doctor  Brownson  has  treated  with  his  masterly 
skill  and  keen  logical  analysis, are :  "Catholicity 
Necessary  to  Sustain  Popular  Liberty";  "Na- 
tive Americanism  " ;  "  Labor  and  Association  "  ; 
"Socialism  and  the  Church";  " Authority  and 
Liberty";  "Civil  and  Religious  Toleration"; 
"  Protestantism  and  Government " ;  "  Paganism 
in  Education ";  "Schools and  Education."  Doc- 
tor Brownson's  treatment  of  the  last  two  subjects 
will  be  found  of  special  interest  at  the  present 
time,  inasmuch  as  the  question  of  education  of 
youth  stands  pre  eminent  among  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Other  articles,  that  may  be  said 
to  be  always  timely,  are:  "Luther  and  the  Ref- 
ormation"; "Protestantism  not  a  Religion"; 
a  review  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  "Essays,"  and 
a  criticism  on  "Channing  on  Social  Reform." 

We  hope  that  the  editor  will  meet  with  all  the 
encouraging  success  he  so  well  deserves,  and  that 
his  valuable  labors  will  be  appreciated  by  an  en- 
lightened public. 

GREY  OF  GRKYBURY.  A  Novel.  By  the  Marquis 
BiDDLE-CoPE,  oi  Rome.  Two  Volumes.  London: 
Burns  &  Gates.  New  York :  The  Catholic  I'ub- 
lication  Society  Co. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  novel,  and  Catholic 
enough  to  warrant  us  in  commending  it  to  lovers 
of  good  light  literature.  The  author  displays  an 
extensive  knowledge  not  merely  of  books  but  of 
life  and  men,  and  employs  great  skill  in  keeping 
alive  the  reader's  attention.  A*  intimated  in  his 
preface,  his  aim  has  been  to  delineate  truth  under 
the  guise  of  fiction,  and  he  succeeds  well.  The 
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book  is  not  without  its  defects,  but  on  the  whole 
it  may  be  welcomed  as  a  contribution  to  the  read- 
able novels  of  the  day. 

The  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review 

for  July  opens  with  an  interesting,  instructive  and 
ably-written  paper  on  "The  Beginnings  of  Geog- 
raphy," by  Prof  Chas.  G.  Hebermann,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  "In  our  days,"  says  the  learned  writer, 
"when  geography,  as  well  as  other  branches  of 
physical  science,  advances  with  giant  strides  .... 
we  forget  that  we  are  only  reaping  the  fruits  of 
seed  sown  centuries  ago.  .  .  .  To  master  a  science 
it  is  often  useful,  not  to  say  necessary,  to  retrace 
our  steps,  and  to  realize  the  difficulties  surmounted 
in  its  infancy."  These  difficulties  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  describe,  going  back  to  the  earliest  known 
period  in  which  the  geographer  lived,  and  in  the 
exhaustive  treatment  of  his  subject  presents  an 
abundance  of  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. The  article  on  "  The  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ming,  S.  J.,  is  the  conclusion 
of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  same  subject  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Review, 
and  in  which  the  writer,  with  great  philosophical 
acumen,  demonstrates  the  immateriality  and  spir- 
ituality of  the  soul  In  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  present  paper,  Father  Ming  treats  in  par- 
ticular of  the  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the 
body,  and  ably  explains  the  scholastic  system 
that  the  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body.  The  Rev. 
R.  F.  Clarke,  S.  J.,  contributes  an  article  on 
"The  Duty  of  Catholics  in  the  Face  of  Modern 
Unbelief,"  in  which  he  shows  that  though  the 
Catholic  Church  is  now  the  one  power  capable  of 
withstanding  the  tendency  of  modern  infidelity, 
and  has  nothing  to  fear  for  herself,  yet  her  chil- 
dren as  individuals  may  be  carried  away  by  the 
flood,  unless  they  have  a  secure  protection ;  and 
this  is  to  be  found  (i)  in  moral  purity  and 
strength  j  (2)  piety  united  with  accurate  knowl- 
edge and  mental  training.  "Quid  est  Homo? 
A  Query  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hughes,  S.  J.,  is  a  criticism  on  an  article 
in  a  previous  number  of  the  Review  which  con- 
tended for  the  plurality  of  worlds.  The  arguments 
advanced  for  the  latter  are  taken  up,  and  their 
defects  and  insufficiency-  pointed  out.  The  other 
articles  are  all  able  and  interesting,  but  our  limited 
space  prevents  us  from  noticing  them  in  particular. 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  Review  maintains  its 
high  standard  of  excellence,  and  we  hope  the  en- 
ergetic publishers  will  be  encouraged  in  their  good 
work  by  an  active  and  generous  support. 


youth's  Department. 


Cyril,  the  Boy-Martyr. 


CURING  the  persecution  of  the 
Emperor  Valerian,  in  the  third 
century,  there  lived  in  Cesarea 
a  little  boy  whose  name  was 
Cyril.  His  parents  were  both  pa- 
gans, and  in  his  infancy  he  was  a 
pagan  too.  But  when  he  was  able  to 
go  to  school,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  become  acquainted  with  some  children  who 
were  Christians,  and  from  them  he  learned 
to  know  and  love  God.  He  used  to  go  with 
them  to  the  church,  where  he  would  kneel 
at  their  side,  and  watch  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention all  that  was  going  on.  But  he  never 
told  his  parents  that  he  went  with  such  chil- 
dren, because  he  knew  how  much  they  hated 
the  very  name  of  Christian,  and  that  if  they 
found  out  where  he  went,  they  would  never 
allow  him  to  go  again. 

Years  went  on  in  this  way,  and  Cyril  was 
no  longer  a  child,  but  had  grown  up  to  be  a 
large  boy.  The  love  of  God  had  also  grown 
in  his  heart,  so  that  when  he  heard  of  how 
the  martyrs  died  he  often  wished  that  he  also 
might  imitate  their  glorious  example.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  martyr's  crown. 

One  day  his  father  told  him  that  now  he 
was  old  enough  to  accompany  him  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  to  worship  them.  "  You 
will  make  yourself  ready,  and  go  with  me 
to-morrow,"  he  said. 

"No,  father,"  said  the  boy:  "I  will  not  go. 
the  gods  you  wish  me  to  adore  are  only 
blocks  of  wood  or  stone  :  there  is  only  one 
true  God,  and  He  is  the  God  whom  the 
Christians  adore." 

His  father  looked  at  him  in  amazement; 
his  lips  became  white  with  rage,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  with  anger.  "What!"  he  cried  out 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak;  "what  is  this  I 
hear?  Has  a  son  of  mine  gone  over  to  that 
infamous  sect?  We  shall  soon  put  an  end  to 
this  folly." 

So  saying,  he  rudely  seized  the  child,  and 
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inflicted  upon  him  a  most  severe  chastisement. 
Cyril  bore  it  patiently,  and  rejoiced  in  his 
soul  that  he  was  already  able  to  suffer  some- 
thing for  the  love  of  God. 

When  the  father  saw  that  his  punishment 
had  no  effect  upon  the  boy,  but  on  the  con- 
trary made  him  more  determined,  he  subjected 
him  to  still  harsher  treatment.  "  Begone  from 
my  house,"  he  said  to  him,  "and  never  enter 
it  again  till  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to 
obey  me."  But  even  this  did  not  shake  his 
constancy.  Then  his  father,  seeing  that  he 
himself  could  not  move  him,  resolved  to 
frighten  him  into  obedience.  So  he  went  to 
the  Governor  of  the  city  and  asked  him  to 
summon  the  boy  before  him,  and  threaten  to 
put  him  to  death  if  he  would  not  yield.  The 
Judge,  therefore,  ordered  Cyril  to  be  brought 
to  him. 

"  Cyril,  my  dear  child,"  said  he,  in  the  kind- 
est tone,  "what  is  this  I  hear  about  you? 
Why  do  you  refuse  to  obey  your  father  and 
to  worship  the  gods  of  the  Empire?" 

"I  am  a  Christian,"  answered  the  brave 
child,  "and  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  my  Lord  and  my  God,  whom  I  love 
above  all  things  " 

The  tyrant  was  very  angry  when  he  heard 
these  words  spoken  by  so  young  a  boy;  but, 
pretending  to  be  kind  and  gentle,  he  said : 
•"How  foolish  you  are!  Do  you  not  know 
that  you  have  made  yourself  liable  to  suffer 
a  great  punishment  for  having  spoken  in  this 
manner  to  me  ?  I  could  even  put  you  to  death 
for  having  said  these  words.  But  I  will  not 
do  so.  If  you  now  renounce  Jesus  Christ, 
and  promise  me  that  you  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Christian  sect  for  the  time  to 
come,  I  will  forgive  you ;  and,  more  than  that, 
I  will  go  to  your  father  and  will  obtain  for 
you  his  pardon,  and  I  will  bestow  great  hon- 
ors upon  you,  and  make  you  very  rich.  But 
if  you  refuse,  I  will  inflict  upon  yqu  most 
severe  punishments;  and  if  you  still  remain 
obstinate  and  disobedient,  I  will  put  you  to  a 
cruel  death." 

But  Cyril  answered :  "  I  am  glad  to  stand 
here  and  confess  my  faith.  I  am  happy  be- 
cause I  am  able  to  suffer  something  for  it. 
My  father  has  cast  me  out,  but  I  have  a  Fa- 


ther in  heaven  who  will  not  forsake  me.  I 
would  like  to  be  poor  in  this  world  that  I 
may  be  rich  in  heaven ;  and  as  for  death,  I  do 
not  fear  it,  because  it  will  open  heaven  to  me." 

"O  foolish  boy!"  cried  the  Judge;  "you 
shall  die  a  cruel  death.  Here,  executioners, 
take  this  boy  and  bind  him,  and  cast  him  into 
that  great  fire,  that  he  may  suffer  for  his  ob- 
stinacy." 

In  the  meantime  he  secretly  gave  orders 
to  the  men  not  to  throw  him  into  the  fire,  but 
only  to  pretend  to  do  so.  Accordingly  they 
bound  him  with  ropes,  and  lifted  him  up,  as 
if  to  throw  him  into  the  flames.  Cyril  made 
no  resistance.  When  they  had  gone  thus  far 
they  took  him  back  to  the  Judge,  as  they  had 
secretly  been  told  to  do;  and  he  with  a  smile 
on  his  countenance  said :  "  Now,  my  boy, 
you  have  seen  the  fire;  I  am  going  to  give 
you  still  one  more  opportunity  of  escaping 
it:  obey  me,  and  you  will  yet  obtain  what  I 
promised  you ;  disobey,  and  you  shall  cer- 
tainly be  cast  without  mercy  into  that  ter- 
rible fire  which  you  have  seen." 

The  boy  answered  :  "  You  have  done  me 
a  great  wrong  by  calling  me  back.  I  do  not 
fear  your  threats,  nor  all  your  instruments  of 
torture,  nor  the  great  fire  you  showed  me; 
for  I  burn  with  a  great  desire  to  see  my  God 
in  heaven  whom  I  love  with  my  whole  heart. 
Be  quick,  then,  and  put  me  to  death,  that  I 
may  see  Him  the  sooner." 

When  the  people  who  stood  around  heard 
these  words,  they  began  to  weep.  Cyril  said 
to  them:  "Why  do  you  weep?  You  ought 
rather  to  be  very  glad.  But  you  do  not  know 
the  happy  kingdom  I  am  going  to,  nor  the 
beautiful  things  my  God  is  about  to  give  me 
because  I  love  Him.  Oh!  no;  you  do  not 
know  this,  otherwise  you  would  not  weep  for 
me." 

When  he  had  said  this,  the  angry  Judge 
ordered  him  to  be  cast  into  the  flames.  The 
fierce  fire  soon  consumed  his  body,  but  his 
innocent  soul  flew  to  Paradise,  there  to  rest 
in  the  bosom  of  his  God  forever  and  ever. 

The  short  sufferings  of  this  world  are  soon 
over,  and  if  they  are  endured  patiently  for 
the  love  of  God,  they  will  procure  an  eternity 
of  glory  and  happiness  in  heaven. 
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A  Pew  Words  of  Advice. 


There  is  a  world  of  truth  in  the  old  and 
trite  saying,  "  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man  " ; 
for  as  the  boy  is,  so  will  the  man  likely  be, 
youth  being  s-mply  a  preparation  for  the 
career  of  manhood.  Plums  do  not  grow  on 
thistles,  nor  can  a  virtuous  manhood  be,  as  a 
rule,  formed  on  the  ruins  of  an  idle  and  dis- 
solute boyhood.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions, but  these  only  serve  to  confirm  the 
rule.  When  the  New  World  rose  like  a  vis- 
ion before  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  mariners, 
they  looked  with  awe  on  the  form  of  the 
saintly  Columbus,  not  realizing  that  the  stu- 
dious boy  of  Genoa  was  father  to  the  daring 
discoverer.  His  youthful  gaze  had  pierced 
the  mists  that  shrouded  his  time,  and  his  boy- 
ish brain  was  the  forge  in  which  was  fash- 
ioned the  mighty  chain  that  to-day  spans  the 
universe.  Men  jeered  at  the  thinking  youth 
of  Genoa,  so  different  from  lads  of  his  age, 
and  in  their  mirth  no  thought  of  his  future 
greatness  burst  upon  them.  His  boyhood 
was  the  foundation  of  his  glorious  manhood. 

Far  away,  and  in  other  times,  a  towering 
genius  arose  that  awed  the  world,  and  dis- 
posed of  realms  and  sceptres  at  a  nod.  Auster- 
litz,Marengo,and  other  far-famed  battle-fields 
proclaim  his  undoubted  ability,  his  almost 
superhuman  penetration.  His  competitors 
and  rivals  are  dust,  are  forgotten,  but  the 
name  and  fame  of  Napoleon  are  sung  by 
every  breeze  that  sweeps  over  his  idolized 
France,  by  every  surge  that  kisses  the  rock- 
bound  isle  that  saw  his  tireless  soul  seek  its 
God.  Here  again  the  boy  was  father  to  the 
man.  The  little  soldier  in  the  mimic  wars  of 
youth,  the  untiring  student,  and  cheerful  sub- 
ordinate thus  climbed  to  that  lofty  eminence 
where  friend  and  foe  alike  must  place  him, 
peerless  among  the  tactitians  of  the  world. 

The  studio  of  the  painter  Murillo  had,  long 
ago,  among  its  occupants  a  little  mulatto  boy, 
Sebastine  Gomez.  He  was  a  thrall,  a  slave. 
Many  a  time  the  noble  pupils  laughed  at 
the  woolly  head  and  large,  expressive  eyes 
of  the  little  imp,  as  they  called  him.  No 
one  dreamed  of  the  future  in  store  for  him. 


Yet  the  watchful,  earnest  boy,  shook  off  his 
chains,  and  fame  has  chronicled  no  brighter 
example  than  that  of  Murillo's  mulatto.  Here 
again  the  boy  was  father  to  the  man. 

Who  are  the  successful  mechanics  and 
artists  of  to-day?  Those  who  in  boyhood 
and  youth  scoffed  at  industry,  learning,  and 
sobriety  ?  No.  They  occupy  no  niche  in  the 
temple  of  renown.  They  are  drones  in  the 
human  hive,  and  can  but  win  a  smile  of  pity 
from  thinking  men.  Up,  then,  boys,  and  be 
doing !  Neglected  opportunity  cannot  hallow 
the  pillow  of  death.  Lay  the  foundation  in 
youth  of  an  honorable  manhood,  then  old  age 
will  have  no  regrets.  An  idle,  useless  boy- 
hood will  in  all  likelihood  become  the  parent 
of  a  vicious  manhood  and  a  despairing  old 
age. —  Weekly  Visitor. 


The  Happiest  Day  in  the  Life  of  Napo- 
leon I. 


On  the  occasion  of  an  important  victory, 
Napoleon  was  receiving  in  his  tent  thejcon- 
gratulations  of  his  generals.  One  of  them 
said  to  him :  "  Sire,  it  is  the  happiest  day  of 
your  life ! " 

Napoleon  replied,  quickly :  "  No,  sir." 
There  was  a  silence,  and  each  one  mentioned 
what  he  thought  must  have  been  the  Emper- 
or's happiest  day:  Montenotte — the  i8th 
Brumaire — Marengo — his  coronation — Aus- 
terlitz — the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome.  Still 
there  was  silence,  mingled  with  amazement. 
Finally  Napoleon,  grave,  recollected,  and 
much  moved,  said:  "It  was  the  day  of  my 
First  Communion." 

As  he  looked  about  he  saw  that  all  were 
greatly  surprised ;  but  he  perceived  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  one  of  the  bystanders.  He  approached 
him  and,  pressing  his  hand,  said :  "  You  un- 
derstand me." 

This  was  General  Drouot,  called  the  "phi- 
losopher of  the  army,"  who  practised  his 
Christian  duties  in  the  camp  with  the  devo- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  primitive  Church.  It 
was  he  who  related  this  anecdote  to  his 
bishop,  wishing  that  so  touching  an  answer 
should  not  be  lost  to  posterity. 
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Padre  Junipero   Serra. 


BY    THE    VERY    REV.   JOACHIM    ADAM. 


|N  the  28th  inst,  California  will  cele- 
brate the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Padre  Junipero  Serra, 
the  illustrious  apostle  of  Upper  California, and 
Founder  of  the  Indian  missions,  the  remains 
of  which  excite  the  admiration  of  every  be- 
holder, and  recall  the  famous  reductions  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay. 

San  Carlo  Mission,  where  Father  Serra's  re- 
mains rest,  had  been  partially  a  heap  of  ruins 
for  many  years.  The  writer  visited  the  sacred 
spot  for  the  first  time  in  1865,  when  many  of 
the  arches  of  the  church  were  yet  standing, al- 
though the  rear  portion  had  entirely  fallen 
into  decay.  The  baptismal  font,  where  so 
many  were  regenerated  in  the  saving  waters, 
though  somewhat  defaced  by  relic  seekers, 
still  remained.  He  revisited  the  place  on 
several  occasions,  in  succeeding  years,  and 
each  time  observed  the  sad  havoc  made  by 
the  elements  and  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
tourists.  Later  on,  only  one  arch  stood,  and 
threatening  to  fall  at  any  time.  But  Provi- 
dence did  not  permit  the  work  of  devastation 
to  be  completed.  Reverent  hands  renewed 
what  remained,  and  raised  the  walls  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  building,  covering 
them  with  a  shingle  roof,  to  protect  them 
from  rain,  and  lining  them  inside  with  boards. 
At  the  gable  end  all  is  new.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  wall  of  the  sacristy  twelve 
feet ;  it  was  made  as  many  feet  in  thickness, 


and  is  very  solid.  The  church  is  165  feet  long 
by  3 1  feet  wide ;  the  height  of  the  ceiling  is 
29  feet,  that  of  the  sanctuary  being  about  one- 
third  higher.  A  rough  hole  in  the  wall  leads 
from  the  vestry  to  the  pulpit,  the  stone  base 
of  which  is  the  only  original  portion  that  re- 
mains. The  preachers  certainly  must  have 
been  men  below  ordinary  size,  for  no  stout 
person  would  be  able  to  make  his  way 
through  such  a  passage. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Father  Casanova, 
the  pastor  of  Monterey,  who  in  his  unosten- 
tatious way  has  gathered  material  for  the 
restoration  of  Carmelo.  To  this  end,  he  not 
only  emptied  his  own  purse,  but  worked  as  a 
common  laborer.  From  early  morning  till 
sunset  he  was  there  to  superintend  the  work. 
although  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  journey 
of  eight  miles  each  day.  He  has  expended 
nearly  fifteen,  thousand  dollars  on  the  church, 
and  erected  a  beautiful  marble  altar  costing 
five  hundred  dollars,  though  he  has  received 
only  one  thousand  dollars  in  subscriptions. 
How  he  expects  to  procure  the  means  to- 
complete  his  undertaking  is  a  mystery.  Still, 
the  fact  is  that  thus  far  the  laborers  have  been 
promptly  paid,  and  there  is  no  lien  on  the 
structure 

The  floor  of  the  sanctuary  has  been  raised 
a  few  feet,  to  cover  the  graves  of  the  four 
saintly  priests  who  there  await  the  moi ning 
of  the  resurrection.  A  marble  slab,  with  tin  ir 
names  and  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  do.it h. 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  wall  at  the  Gospel  si«l<\ 
near  the  main  altar,  under  which  their  remains 
lie.  They  were  all  natives  of  Spain,  and  di<  d 
on  this  mission.  The  illustrious  names  are^ 
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ist,  the  Rev.  Father  Juan  Crespi,  who  died 
on  the  ist  of  January,  1782,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one.  2d.  The  Very  Rev.  Father  Juni- 
pero  Serra,  D.  D.,  Superior  of  all  the  missions, 
who  rested  from  his  labors  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1784,  having  attained  the  venerable 
age  of  seventy-one  years.  His  body  was 
interred  apart  in  a  stone  tomb.  3d.  The  Rev. 
Father  Julian  Lopez,  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  1 5th  of  July,  1797,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-five.  4th.  The  Very  Rev.  Father  Fir- 
min  Lazuen,  Vice-Superior  of  all  the  missions, 
who  breathed  his  last 
on  the  26th  of  June, 
1803. 

It  is  time  to  give  the 
reader  a  few  particulars 
of  the  life  of  Father 
Junipero.  He  was  born 
on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1713.  From  .his 
pious  parents  he  re- 
ceived a  careful  Christ- 
ian training.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he 
entered  a  Franciscan 
convent  at  Palma.  His 
progress  in  studies  and 
religious  life  was  so 
great  that  after  some 
years  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  teach  Phil- 
osophy. After  his  or- 
dination he  became  cel- 
ebrated as  an  orator. 
Having  manifested  a 
vocation  for  foreign 
missions,  he  was  sent 
with  Father  Palon  to 
America.  He  reached  Vera  Cruz  after  a  long 
and  perilous  voyage. 

From  Vera  Cruz  they  proceeded  on  foot  to 
Mexico,  experiencing  a  special  providence  in 
various  misadventures.  It  was  on  this  journey 
that  Father  Serra  contracted  some  disease, 
or  so  injured  his  leg,  as  to  make  him  a  suf- 
ferer all  the  rest  of  his  life.  After  resting  a 
few  months  at  the  College  of  San  Fernando, 
he  was  sent  to  minister  to  the  Indians  in 
Sierra  Garda,  and  there  for  nineteen  \ -ears 
he  and  his  companion  were  kept  at  work 
founding  missions  and  preaching  to  the  sav- 
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ages.  They  were  years  of  fruitful  labor; 
thousands  of  Indians  were  instructed  and 
baptized.  When  recalled  from  this  mission 
Father  Serra  brought  with  him  the  principal 
idol  of  the  district,  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory 
over  hell.  He  left  with  his.  neophytes,  as  a 
memorial  of  their  first  apostle,  a  beautiful 
stone  church,  well  provided  with  sacred  vest- 
ments, bells,  and  a  sweet-toned  organ.  After 
giving  missions  in  different  parts  of  Mexico, 
Father  Serra  was  selected  as  the  superior  of 
the  missions  of  California,  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  College 
of  San  Fernando,  on 
account  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits. 
These  missions  were 
all  in  Lower  Califor- 
nia, no  efforts  at  evan- 
gelization having  been 
made  in  Upper  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Father  Junipero  and 
his  co  -  laborers  em  - 
barked  from  San  Bias, 
and  reached  Loreto  on 
the  ist  of  April.  After 
distributing  his  "mis- 
sionaries, an  expedi- 
tion was  formed  to 
plant  the  cross  in  Up- 
per California.  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  went  by 
water,  and  the  other 
by  land.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  the 
land  expedition  re- 
turned with  the  an- 
nouncement that  Mon- 
terey could  not  be 
found,  but  that  they  had  discovered  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco.  A  few  months  later,  Father 
Serra  himself  set  sail  for  Monterey,  and  had 
the  happiness  of  planting  the  cross  and  say- 
ing Mass  there  on  the  I3th  of  June,  1770. 
The  Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered  under  the 
very  oak  tree  where  the  Carmelite  Friars  had 
said  the  first  Mass  in  California  in  1603.  Soon 
afterwards  he  went  to  Carmelo,  where  he 
found  a  lovely  valley  watered  by. a  river  of 
the  same  name.  This  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
his  labors  and  death.  Now,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  good  Junipero,  the  traveller  is  delight- 
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fully  surprised  when,  from  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  the  winding  road  brings  suddenly  into 
view  the  valley  of  Carmelo.  The  little  hills 
that  form  the  cape  once  seen  can  never  be 
forgotten.  The  spot  very  much  resembles 
the  real  Carmel  of  Palestine.  No  doubt  the 
Carmelite  missionaries  who  accompanied 
Vizcaino,  noticing  the  resemblance,  at  once 
named  the  place  Carmelo. 

Occasionally,  Father  Serra  left  this  beloved 
mission,  to  establish  others,  as  San  Antonio, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Juan  Capistran,  and 
San  Buenaventura,  or  to  visit  the  missionaries, 
and  confirm  the  Indians ;  but  he  always  re- 
turned as  soon  as  possible  to  Carmelo.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  absent  for  a  year.  He  had 
gone  to  Mexico,  to  plead  before  the  Viceroy 
the  cause  of  his  neophytes,  and  to  interest 
him  in  the  new  missionary  establishments. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  in  detail 
the  record  of  Father  Serra's  missionary  la- 
bors, but  we  must  say  something  concerning 
the  last  years  of  his  life. 

The  Governor  of  California,  Don  Felipe 
Neve,  arrived  at  Monterey  in  1783,  and  went 
without  delay  to  see  Father  Junipero,  to 
secure  missionaries  for  San  Buenaventura 
and  Santa  Barbara  Anxious  to  see  the  mis- 
sions founded,  the  Superior  selected  for  this 
purpose  Father  Cambon,  lately  arrived  from 
the  Philippine  Islands.  On  their  route  thither, 
Father  Serra  confirmed  several  Indians  in  San 
Antonio  and  San  Luis  Obispo.  Passing  along 
the  channel  of  Santa  Barbara,  he  rejoiced  that 
soon  the  light  of  faith  would  illumine  the 
numerous  tribes  scattered  along  its  shores. 

He  arrived  very  much  fatigued  at  San  Ga- 
briel, hoping  to  rest  there  during  Holy  Week ; 
but  the  Governor  gave  orders  to  start  immedi- 
ately for  San  Buenaventura.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  seventy  soldiers,  occompanied  by  the 
Governor  and  staff,  with  their  wives  and  ser- 
vants. They  pitched  their  tents  in  a  place 
called  Assumta,  not  far  from  the  shore,  the 
dwelling  place  of  a  large  tribe  of  Indians. 
There  they  erected  a  large  cross,  and  on  Easter 
Sunday  Father  Serra  blessed  it,  sang  Mass 
and  preached  to  the  motley  throng.  He  re- 
mained at  Assumta  fifteen  days,  and,  after 
visiting  a  Presidio,  thirty  miles  distant,  he 


departed  for  Monterey,  where  many  Indians 
were  awaiting  Baptism. 

Though  worn  out  by  illness  and  labors,  the 
holy  missionary  refused  any  human  remedy, 
and  Father  Palon  relates  that,  weak  as  he 
was,  he  used  to  imitate  St.  Francis  Solano, 
by  scourging  himself  with  an  iron  chain.  To 
describe  the  torments  of  the  dammed,  he  was 
accustomed  to  burn  his  flesh  with  a  torch 
when  he  preached  on  hell.  Before  recovering 
barely  sufficient  strength  to  leave  his  bed,  he 
set  out  for  San  Diego.  No  one  believed  he 
would  ever  again  visit  Monterey,  and  he  him- 
self wrote  to  Father  Palon :  "  My  return  may 
be  by  letter."  But  his  zeal  triumphed  over 
physical  weakness,  and,  after  administering 
Confirmation  at  San  Diego,  he  started  on  foot 
for  Monterey, — a  journey  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  leagues.  There  he  rested  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  made  the  rounds  of  the  other 
missions,  remaining  a  few  days  at  each.  It 
grieved  him  to  see  such  an  abundant  harvest 
and  so  few  laborers,  and  from  the  depths  of 
his  seraphic  soul  he  prayed  the  Lord  to  send 
other  laborers  into  the  vineyard. 

Father  Junipero  reached  San  Carlos  in 
January,  1784,  and  though  in  his  seventieth 
year  he  would  not  rest.  After  Easter,  he 
visited  Santa  Clara  and  San  Francisco.  He 
blessed  the  new  Church  of  Santa  Clara,  where 
he  made  a  retreat  and  a  general  confession. 
At  San  Francisco  he  had  the  joy  of  embrac- 
ing his  life-long  friend,  Father  Palon. 

On  the  1 6th  of  July  of  the  same  year  his 
faculties  to  administer  Confirmation  expired, 
and  he  took  it  as  a  warrant  of  death,  saying 
with  the  great  Apostle:  "I  have  finished  my 
course."  He  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Monterey. 
He  wrote  to  the  different  missionaries,  bidding 
them  farewell,  and  summoned  Father  Palon 
to  assist  him  in  his  last  moments.  Although 
so  near  the  end,  he  would  walk  to  the  church 
every  day,  teach  catechism,  and  sing. 

About  this  time,  a  ship  anchored  at  Mon- 
terey, and  the  royal  surgeon  hastened  to  Car- 
melo to  offer  Father  Junipero  his  services, 
prescribing  some  cauterizing  remedies,  which, 
though  they  did  the  sufferer  very  little  good, 
were  gladly  employed  by  him. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  Father  Junipero 
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again  made  a  general  confession,  and  dragged 
himself  to  the  Church  to  receive  the  Holy 
Viaticum.  With  sonorous  voice,  he  intoned 
the  Tantum  Ergo,  and  returned  to  his  cell, 
giving  thanks  to  God.  Next  day  he  ordered 
the  carpenters  to  get  his  coffin  ready.  That 
night  he  asked  for  Extreme  Unction,  and 
recited  with  those  present  the  accustomed 
prayers.  The  day  following  (August  the  28th) 
he  received  a  visit  from  the  captain  and 
other  officers  of  the  frigate.  Rising  from  his 
chair,  he  embraced  them,  and  thanked  them 
for  having  come  in  time  to  throw  a  handful 
of  earth  over  his  body.  Then  he  told  Father 
Palon  that  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  the 
church,  ch  se  by  Father  Crespi.  "  When  the 
stone  church  is  built,"  he  added,  "they  may 
fling  me  where  they  like."  *  With  tears  in 
his  eyes,  Father  Palon  begged  him  to  pray  for 
the  conversion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  Father  Junipero  promised  to 
do.  Suddenly  the  dying  missionary  was 
seized  with  a  great  fear,  and  trembled  in  every 
limb.  He  requested  those  about  him  to  recite 
the  prayers  of  the  departing.  When  they  had 
finished,  he  said,  with  a  smile :  "  The  fear  is 
gone."  He  then  recited  Little  Hours,  took 
a  cup  of  broth,  and  said  to  Father  Palon : 
"Now,  let  us  go  to  rest."  As  he  had  not 
slept  the  previous  night,  Father  Palon  sup- 
posed that  he  really  wished  to  sleep,  and 
accompanied  him  to  his  bedroom.  Father 
Serra  stretched  himself  on  his  rough  couch, 
holding  in  his  embrace  a  large  crucifix.  A 
little  later,  when  his  companion  came  to  see 
if  he  needed  anything,  he  found  him  resting 
peacefully.  He  was  sleeping  in  Christ. 

As  soon  as  the  sad  news  was  spread,  the 
Indians  came  in  crowds  to  the  bedside  of  the 
holy  missionary.  They  prayed  and  they  wept, 
as  they  covered  the  remains  with  flowers. 
Towards  evening  the  body  was  conveyed  to 
the  church,  which  was  left  open  the  whole 
night  to  satisfy  the  devotion  of  the  people, 
many  of  whom,  evading  the  vigilance  of  the 
watchers  guarding  the  bier,  cut  pieces  from 
his  habit  and  portions  of  his  hair.  In  the  fu- 


*  The  stone  church  here  referred  to  is  the  one  that 
is  being  restored. 


neral  procession  next  day,  soldiers  and  sailors 
mingled  with  the  Indians  to  pay  the  last  hon- 
ors to  the  Father  whom  they  had  all  learned 
to  love  and  revere.  The  booming  of  cannon 
and  mournful  tolling  of  bells  were  drowned  by 
the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  bereaved 
flock. 

One  hundred  years  have  passed  since  these 
touching  scenes  were  enacted,  and  again  we 
see  Carmelo  invaded  by  crowds  of  people,  to 
pay  homage  once  more  to  the  memory  of  Fa- 
ther Serra;  but  in  vain  do  we  look  for  Indians, 
so  many  of  whom  a  century  ago  surrounded 
his  bier.  Another  race  has  supplanted  them  ; 
people  of  another  tongue,  as  was  prophesied, 
have  come  to  occupy  their  hills  and  vales. 
Many  of  these  strangers  hold  a  different  form 
of  belief  from  that  taught  by  Junipero  Serra, 
or  profess  no  creed  at  all ;  still  his  noble  virtues 
command  the  admiration  even  of  the  most 
irreligious.  The  28th  of  August  will  see  Jews 
and  infidels  uniting  with  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants in  placing  a  wreath  of  immortelles  on 
the  tomb  of  the  illustrious  missionary.  Al- 
though the  simple  flowers  placed  on  his  cof- 
fin a  hundred  years  ago  have  withered  and 
died,  the  perfume  of  his  virtues  still  remains, 
and  the  memory  of  Padre  Junipero  Serra  will 
survive  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Upper 
California  till  the  end  of  time. 


The  Vision  of  Baptism. 


AN    INCIDENT    IN    THE    LIFE    OF     PADRE    JUNIPERO 
SERRA,   THE  GREAT   FRANCISCAN    MISSIONARY. 


lit  HEN  the  Padre  Serra  blest 
^**  Journeyed  through  the  golden  West, 
Through  the  Californian  clime, 
In  his  mission  toil  sublime, 
Savage  souls  to  soothe  and  tame 
By  the  sweet  Redeemer's  Name, 
Fierce,  defiant  hearts  to  bind 
In  the  links  by  Love  entwined, 
And  the  Master's  foes  to  bring 
Captives  to  the  Heavenly  King ; 
While  he  passed  thus  with  his  band 
On  through  El  Dorado  land,    • 
As  they  sought,  from  noontide's  heat, 
Woodland  shelter  cool  and  sweet, 
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Came  a  woman  grey  and  old, 
Asking  entrant  e  to  the  fold  ; 
For  in  strange,  related  dream 
She  had  seen  the  mystic  gleam 
Oi  the  blest  baptismal  tide, 
Flowing  like  a  torrent  wide 
O'er  the  glad,  transfigured  land, 
As  it  poured  from  out  the  hand 
Of  a  man  with  robe  of  brown, 
Sandaled  feet  and  shaven  crown, 
Like  to  them  whom  now  she  saw, 
As  she  bowed  in  reverent  awe. 
Stranger  story  yet  was  told 
By  the  matron  grey  and  old, 
Of  her  father.     He  had  been 
Far  the  Southern  land  within ; 
To  the  white  man's  God  he  prayed, 
Kneeling  in  the  forest  shade, — 
Prayed  for  strength  to  walk  aright 
In  the  pa  h  that  leads  to  light. 
And  as  she,  a  little  child, 
Wandered  with  him  o'er  the  wild, 
Words  unknown  to  her  he  said, 
Bowing  low  his  aged  head. 
She  had  kept  each  tone  enshrined 
In  the  casket  of  her  mind. 
And  he  told  her  of  a  band 
From  a  far  off  Eastern  land, 
Who  would  pass,  in  coming  time, 
O'er  the  Californian  clime, 
Bringing  treasures  bright  and  blest 
To  the  regions  of  the  West. 
She  those  holy  men  must  seek; 
And  to  them  his  words  must  speak. 
They  their  mystic  sense  would  tell, 
And  would  guide  her  footsteps  well 
From  the  shades  of  earthly  night 
To  a  land  of  fadeless  light. 
Then  she  spake  each  mystic  word ; 
Wonder  thrilled  them  as  they  heard 
Sacred  names,  in  purest  tone, 
And  the  language  was  their  own ! 
Saintly  Serra  and  his  train 
Sang  a  glad  Te  Deum  strain ; 
Then  the  cleansing  stream  he  shed 
O'er  the  matron's  bending  head ; 
And  her  soul  was  sanctified 
By  that  blest  baptismal  tide. 
O,  tradition  fair  and  meet 
For  the  glad  Centennial  sweet 
Kept  by  grateful  throngs,  to-day, 
On  the  shore  of  Monterey ! 
Padre  Serra's  name  they  hail 
In  his  bright  Carmelo  vale, 


While  the  golden  sunlight  falls 
Fondly  on  his  mUsi-m  walls, — 
On  that  ruin,  old  and  grey, 
From  the  hand  of  dark  Decay 
Rescued  by  the  zealous  care 
Of  the  pastor  ruling  there. 
And  the  East  united,  too, 
In  the  homage  nobly  due ; 
For  Our  Lady's  Journal  fair 
Hails  thee  in  its  pages  there, 
Saintly  son  of  Fiancis  blest ! 
Hero  of  the  golden  West ! 
May  we,  free  from  earthly  taint, 
See  thy  glory,  gentle  Saint ! 
May  thy  smile  upon  us  gleam, 
Not  in  evanescent  dream, 
But  where  Love  shines  face  to  face, 
In  His  heavenly  dwelling-place  ! 
Where,  beside  the  Crystal  Sea, 
Bridal  guests  shall  gathered  be, 
From  the  East  and  from  the  West, 
At  His  Nuptial  Banquet  blest. 

HARRIET  M.  SKIDMORE  ("MARIE"). 
SAN  FKANCISCO,  Cal. 


The  Miracle  of  the  15th  of  August,  1874. 


BY    HENRY    LASSERRE. 
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XVIII. 

MILE  many  around  him  were  in  doubt 
and  anxiety,  the  Abbe  de  Musy  was 
full  of  confidence.  He  had  every  reason  to 
believe  and  to  insist  upon  what  he  called  "  his 
certainty."  And  on  this  occasion  some  scep- 
tics, even  among  the  faithful,  remarked,  not 
without  truth,  that  moderation  is  the  rarest 
thing  in  the  world;  and  they  seemed  to  think 
that  the  priest  of  Digoine,  in  consequence 
of  the  miracle  which  changed  his  life,  was 
inclined  to  excessive  credulity. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  by.  On  the 
3d  of  August,  Abbe  de  Musy  celebrated 
Mass  at  the  private  altar  in  the  house  of  M. 
de  Fontenay,  and  Jeanne  assisted  from  her 
sick-bed.  It  was  but  a  day  or  two  after  the 
Feast  of  St  Peter's  Chains,  and  the  thought 
inspired  the  celebrant  to  address  a  few  words 
to  his  little  audience.  He  concluded  as  fol- 
lows :  "  You  see,  Christians,  when  the  Lord 
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commands,  nothing  can  resist  His  words. 
The  prison  opens,  and  the  chains  fall.  But 
there  are  other  chains  than  those  with  which 
the  persecutors  bound  the  hands  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles.  There  are  chains  which 
have  resisted  all  efforts  to  break  them — which 
make  a  creature  of  God  a  captive  on  a  bed 
of  sickness  ;  there  are  chains  which,  though 
carried  by  one  dear  child,  bind  a  whole  fam 
ily.  But  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
the  voice  of  Heaven  will  soon  be  heard,  and 
that  these  chains,  too,  will  fall" 

These  words,  like  those  of  Mgr.  de  Les- 
eleuc  pronounced  in  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber, entered  into  the  soul  of  Jeanne;  and  she 
often  repeated  them  to  herself  during  her 
weary  days  and  sleepless  nights.  The  pious 
prelate  whose  name  we  have  mentioned 
had  gone  to  his  reward  about  a  month  after 
making  the  promise  to  Jeanne  to  ask  her 
cure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  young 
girl  deeply  venerated  his  memory,  and  often 
in  her  prayers  invoked  him  as  a  heavenly 
friend  and  helper. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  Abbe  ad- 
dressed the  family,  Jeanne  and  her  mother, 
knowing  that  he  intended  to  be  at  Lourdes 
for  the  1 5th  of  August,  begged  him  to  permit 
them  to  accompany  him.  But  the  Abbe  pos- 
itively refused. 

"Oh,  no!"  he  said:  "it  cannot  be.  Be- 
cause of  the  miracle  of  which  I  have  been 
the  subject,  the  whole  diocese  has  its  eyes 
upon  me.  Were  I  to  accompany  the  invalid, 
and  she  to  return  to  Autun  in  the  same  state, 
it  would  only  give  greater  notoriety  to  the 
failure.  On  the  other  hand,  should  she  be 
cured,  the  miracle  would  be,  to  some  ex- 
tent, attributed  to  me  ;  and  inevitably  persons 
would  be  found  foolish  enough  to  make  me 
a  thaumaturgus,  a  miracle-worker,  and  cano- 
nize me  as  a  saint.  No,  no !  a  thousand  times 
no!" 

This  firm  decision  was  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment. For  a  long  time  Jeanne  had  formed 
the  idea  that  the  miraculously-cured  priest 
would  be  the  Angel  Raphael  of  this  long 
pilgrimage.  However,  they  could  present 
no  objections  to  the  reasons  he  had  given; 
they  could  only  answer  by  tears — an  argu- 


ment of  the  heart,  oftentimes  more  power- 
ful than  arguments  of  reason. 

Moved  by  these  silent  appeals,  and  afflicted 
at  the  pain  which  his  refusal  had  caused,  the 
Abbe  de  Musy  was  more  deeply  perplexed 
than  he  chose  to  appear.  However  proper 
and  justifiable  were  the  motives  that  deter- 
mined him,  yet  he  felt  the  influence  of  pity. 
As  was  his  custom  in  trouble,  he  had  re- 
course to  prayer.  Like  the  members  of  the 
De  Fontenay  family,  holding  the  memory 
of  Mgr.  de  Leseleuc  in  great  veneration,  he 
prayed  to  the  prelate  to  enlighten  and  direct 
him.  What  transpired  we  do  not  know ;  but 
during  the  last  of  a  novena  of  Masses  which 
the  Abbe  de  Musy  was  saying  for  the  dead 
Bishop,  he  felt  all  his  doubts  suddenly  cease, 
and,  like  the  ship  which  the  hand  of  the 
pilot  directs  in  a  new  channel,  his  will  be- 
came fixed  upon  a  course  opposed  to  that 
which  at  first  seemed  best. 

"  I  give  my  consent,"  he  said  to  Madame 
de  Fontenay.  "Your  journey  will  be  mine. 
Choose  the  day  and  the  hour  for  departure; 
and  may  God  be  with  us!"  It  was  then 
agreed  to  start  on  the  following  Mondajf-. 

XIX. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Jeanne  was  so  great  as 
to  alarm  some  of  her  most  intimate  friends. 
She  could  not  help  announcing  a  miracle,  and 
even  fixing  upon  the  precise  date.  A  few 
theological  considerations  were  mingled  with 
her  enthusiasm. 

"All  my  life,"  she  would  say,  "the  solem- 
nity of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  has  been  for  me  the  Feast  of  feasts; 
and  indeed  I  have  always  celebrated  it  with 
the  greatest  joy.  From  my  earliest  years 
my  soul  has  rejoiced  at  this  triumph  of  our 
Heavenly  Mother,  and  on  the  I5th  of  every 
month  I  communicate  in  honor  of  the  grand 
1 5th  of  August  consecrated  to  her  by  the 
Church.  If  the  Immaculate  Conception 
marked  the  coming  of  Mary  upon  our  poor 
earth,  the  Assumption  marked  the  happy  mo- 
ment when  she  took  possession  of  her  eternal 
kingdom.  The  Church  has  proclaimed  the 
Immaculate  Conception  a  dogma  of  faith,  and 
I  ardently  long  for  the  happy  day  when  she 
will  also  proclaim  as  a  dogma  of  faith  the  glo- 
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rious  Assumption  of  the  Mother  of  God." 
Thus  did  Jeanne  express  herself,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  who  heard  her.  Then  she  added : 
"On  the  solemnity  of  the  Assumption  I  shall 
see  the  end  of  my  cruel  sufferings.  As  soon 
as  the  Blessed  Virgin  shall  have  cured  me,  I 
will  wear  her  colors.  Go  and  prepare  my 
costume:  a  white  dress  and  a  blue  sash." 

Such  an  exuberance  of  confidence  caused 
her  friends  to  tremble  for  the  result  in  the 
event  of  a  disappointment.  Still,  no  one  dared 
to  disturb  her  in  her  conviction,  or  to  appear 
as  if  in  doubt. 

Yielding  to  Jeanne's  desire,  Madame  de 
Fontenay  sent  for  a  dress-maker,  to  whom 
the  order  was  given  for  the  festal  robes.  But 
on  the  next  day,  when  the  dress  was  brought, 
the  poor  invalid  could  not  even  rise  to  try 
it  on.  It  happened  that  one  of  her  young 
cousins,  Madame  Harold  de  Fontenay,  had 
arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  Jeanne  said  to 
her:  "Take  my  place,  dear  friend.  You  arc 
just  about  my  size;  what  will  fit  you  will  fit 
me.  I  will  be  glad  to  associate  your  name 
with  my  resurrection  robes."  The  young  lady 
consented,  and  whilst  she  tried  the  dress,  the 
feverish  eyes  of  Jeanne  followed  her  atten- 
tively. Everything  was  found  satisfactory. 

There  was  something  touching,  and  at  the 
same  time  fearful,  in  this  scene.  That  the 
poor  sufferer,  lying  helpless  on  her  sick  bed, 
should  be  able  to  clothe  herself  with  the  dress 
which  her  friend  was  trying  for  her,  that  she 
should  ever  wear  that  beautiful  white  robe  and 
blue  sash  could  never  be,  except  through  the 
intervention  of  an  all  powerful  God — by  one 
of  those  extraordinary  miracles  wrought  by 
the  Hand  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  Stand  before  the 
glass,"  said  Jeanne  to  her  cousin.  "You  see 
how  I  will  look  in  eight  days  from  now,  after 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  cured  me." 

Madame  Harold  was  overcome.  The  light 
clothes  weighed  upon  her,  and  she  hastened  to 
take  off  a  dress  which  to  her  appeared  like  a 
shroud.  "Alas! "  she  thought,  "this  resurrec- 
tion robe  will  be  her  virginal  burial  costume." 
Choked  with  tears,  she  left  the  room,  and  on 
closing  the  door  gave  vent  to  her  feelings. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  her  husband, 
who  was  waiting  for  her. 


"What  is  the  matter!  Why,  that  poor 
Jeanne  talks  as  if  she  were  delirious!  She 
insists  upon  her  cure,  and  has  her  festal  dress 
made  ready.  Oh,  I  did  not  know  before  how 
ill  she  is!"* 

XX. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  August  the 
loth,  "the  good  Superior"  brought  Jeanne 
Holy  Communion — the  Viaticum  for  a  dan- 
gerous journey,  undertaken  contrary  to  all 
human  prudence,  in  search  of  a  divine  remedy. 
With  the  greatest  difficulty  the  invalid  was 
moved  through  the  devious  passages  of  the 
house  to  the  carriage  which  was  to  bear  her 
to  the  station.  It  was  necessary  to  carry  her 
in  a  reclining  position,  as  any  movement  of 
her  limbs  caused  intense  pain.  Her  friends 
and  the  servants  of  the  family  surrounded  the 
carriage  in  tears;  Jeanne  alone  was  radiant 
with  joy  and  hope. 

"  Do  not  weep,"  she  said,  smiling.  "  Look 
at  me  well.  It  is  the  last  time  you  will  see 
me  in  this  condition." 

"  God  grant  it  may  be  so ! "  replied  her  good 
aunt,  Madame  Joseph  de  Fontenay.  "  But  it 
is  well  to  have  a  little  forethought  You  know 
that  orders  for  a  sleeping-car  must  be  given 
at  least  a  week  in  advance.  Have  you  en- 
gaged a  place  for  your  return  ?  " 

"  For  my  return ! "  cried  Jeanne.  "  I  shall 
return  like  anybody  else,  and,  if  necessary, 
in  a  third-class  car."  Her  words  produced 
different  effects  upon  her  hearers.  "What 
faith ! "  said  some.  "  What  presumption ! "  said 
others. 

Jeanne  was  placed  in  a  single  compartment, 
and  with  her.  were  her  mother  and  an  old 
deaf  servant,  faithful  Pierette,  who  was  going 
to  Lourdes  to  pray,  not  for  her  own  cure,  but 
for  that  of  her  young  mistress.  As  he  had 
promised,  the  Abbe  de  Musy  was  on  the  train, 
in  another  compartment,  with  Joseph,  Jeanne's 
brother.  Henry  was  ill  and  obliged  to  keep 
his  room,  and  only  M.  de  Fontenay  could 
accompany  them  to  the  station.  As  the  train 
drew  out,  the  poor  father  followed  with  his 
eyes  the  long  file  of  moving  cars,  and  remained 

•  Madame  Harold  dc  Fontenay  mentioned  here 
was  since  that  time  taken  from  the  bosom  of  her 
family,  leaving  the  sweet  memory  of  her  many  virtues. 
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motionless  until  the  last  cloud  of  smoke  dis- 
appeared on  the  horizon  and  he  could  hear 
no  more  the  rumbling  noise  of  the  iron  horse 
as  it  bore  along  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him  Whi  re  were  those  loved  ones  going — 
his  wife  and  daughter  and  youngest  son  ? 
They  were  going  to  some  strange  place, — a 
place  which  but  a  few  moments  before,  when 
all  prayed  together,  was  full  of  hope  for  him, 
but  which  now  caused  a  feeling  of  dread, 
when  they  were  separated,  and  he  had  no 
longer  the  great  hope  of  Jeanne,  and  the 
comforting  words  of  the  cured  priest,  to 
strengthen  his  heart  and  reanimate  his  failing 
faith. 

At  the  crossing  at  Montchanin,  where 
the  train  made  a  stop  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
pilgrims  saw  upon  the  platform  of  the 
station  a  grave  young  prelate,  whom  they 
recognized  immediately.  "  What  a  fortunate 
coincidence!  What  a  happy  omen!"  they 
cried.  It  was  their  Bishop,  Monse'gneur  Per- 
raud,  who  was  returning  from  Paray  le  Monial 
to  Autun.  He  approached  the  invalid  and 
blessed  her.  The  meeting  was  a  source  of 
joy  to  poor  Jeanne,  and  the  Bishop's  bless- 
ing gave  her  strength. 

"  I  am  going  now,"  she  said,  *'  under  the 
protection  of  my  two  Bishops.  In  heaven 
— where  he  certainly  is — Mgr.  de  Leseleuc 
will  keep  his  word,  and  pray  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  for  me.  Here  upon  earth,  by  a 
happy  disposition  of  Providence,  his  succes- 
sor, Mgr.  Perraud,  has  blessed  me  just  on 
the  confines  of  his  diocese." 

After  much  fatigue  and  suffering,  Jeanne 
arrived  in  Lourdes  on  Tuesday  evening,  com- 
pletely exhausted  after  her  travel  of  thirty- 
three  hours. 

XXI. 

On  awaking  next  morning,  she  desired  to 
be  carried  to  the  Grotto ;  but  owing  to  her 
weak  state,  the  result  of  the  fatigues  of  the 
preceding  day,  she  was  obliged  to  wait  until 
the  afternoon.  However,  the  morning  was 
not  altogether  lost.  About  eleven  o'clock 
a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  prelate 
of  austere  but  pleasing  countenance  pre- 
sented himself. 

"  Monseigneur    Peyramale  ! "     exclaimed 


both  mother  and  daughter.*  And  the  words 
of  the  Servant  of  Mary,  spoken  a  year  before, 
came  back  to  their  minds. 

"We  are  here  again,  invoking  the  aid  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes ;  but  now  we  believe 
with  our  whole  soul." 

"  Fiat  tibi  sicut  crcdidisti, — May  it  be  done 
to  you  according  to  your  faith.  Have  con- 
fidence, and  hope  for  a  great  miracle.  I  think 
myself  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  kill  the 
fatted  calf  for  the  return  of  the  prodigal  child." 

"Ah!  Monseigneur,  pray  for  us." 

"  I  have  already  done  so." 

The  month  of  August  at  Lourdes  is  gen- 
erally oppressively  hot.  On  this  particular 
day  the  sun  shone  forth,  without  a  cloud  or 
breeze  to  mitigate  its  power.  And  yet  poor 
Jeanne  was  cold,  very  cold. 

Transie  et  grellotante  en  la  fleur  de  ses  ans, 
On  eut  dit  que  1'hiver  habitait  son  printemps  !  f 

When  she  was  placed  in  the  carriage  which 
was  to  take  her  to  the  rocks  of  Massabielle, 
she  had  to  be  covered  with  shawls,  and  have 
bottles  of  hot  water  placed  under  her  feet. 
When  she  arrived,  conquering  all  the  feelings 
of  her  nature,  she  asked  to  be  at  once  plunged 
into  the  icy  waters  of  the  Piscina. 

The  disease  which  had  afflicted  all  the 
members  of  her  b~>dy  had  spared  her  long, 
beautiful  hair.  When  unbound,  her  tresses 
reached  to  her  feet;  and,  woman-like,  the 
mother,  and  the  daughter  too  perhaps,  looked 
with  pride  at  the  splendid  waves  of  this  silky 
mantle.  Jeanne  bathed  in  the  sacred  water. 
However,  on  this,  as  on  the  following  days, 
care  was  taken  to  plunge  her  only  up  to  the 
neck,  in  order  not  to  wet  her  thick  hair,  which 
it  would  have  taken  so  long  to  dry  Its 
dampness,  it  was  feared,  would  bring  on 
rheumatism  and  fever, — a  precaution  inspired 
by  prudence,  mingled  with  the  transports  of 
faith. 

Partly  through   necessity,  and  it  may  be 


*  The  Cure  of  Lourdes.  by  a  Brief  of  Pius  IX,  had 
been  promoted  in  the  month  of  March  to  the  dignity 
of  Protonotary-Apostolic  At  the  same  time  the 
Chapel  of  the  Pilgrimages  was  made  a  Basilica. 

f  Cold  and  shivering  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  it 
might  be  said  that  winter  had  set  in  before  spring  was 
ended. 
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partly  through  some  semi-superstitious  idea, 
on  leaving  the  Piscina,  they  desired  to  borrow 
for  Jeanne  a  rolling-chair  which  had  been 
left  as  an  ex-voto  the  year  before  by  a  para- 
lytic who  had  suddenly  recovered  the  use  of 
her  limbs.  There  is  at  times  in  the  human 
heart  a  certain  kind  of  childish  tendency  to 
believe  that  particular  objects  will  confer 
happiness. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 
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PART  II. 
CHAPTER  VIII.— (Continued.) 

ONE  morning,  before  breakfast,  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  hall-door.  Alan  answered 
the  summons ;  two  voices  were  heard  greeting 
each  other,  and  sounds  of  laughter  mingled 
with  them;  then  he  came  back,  holding  Paul 
Moreland  by  the  hand.  They  were  all  glad 
to  see  their  unexpected  visitor,  who  had  mad6 
so  agreeable  an  impression  upon  them  when 
he  came  to  Glenaran  with  the  Donald  Nicols 
the  year  before,  and  accordingly  he  received 
warm  welcome. 

"I  have  come  begging,  Mrs.  Sinclair."  he 
said,  in  his  frank,  smiling  way.  "  Since  my 
guardian  went  away,  I'm  all  at  sea  for  a 
home  when  holidays  come  round;  and  I  felt 
so  forlorn  there  in  the  city  amongst  strangers 
that  I  thought  I'd  come  out  and  ask  you  to 
take  me  in." 

"  I'm  glad  you  thought  of  us.  Yes :  come 
and  stay  as  long  as  you  can,"  she  answered, 
with  a  kiss  of  welcome  as  to  her  own  lad. 

"We're  glad  to  have  you,  my  lad;  come: 
breakfast  is  on  the  table,  and  I  know  you 
must  be  hungry,"  said  James  Sinclair,  shak- 
ing hands.  "  Why  did  you  not  bring  your 
sister?" 

"She  went  home  with  a  school  friend,  who 
lives  in  lower  Maryland,  to  spend  Christmas. 
Where's  Janet?"  he  asked,  looking  around. 

Janet  had  been  seized  with  a  panic  of  shy- 
ness when  she  saw  who  their  early  visitor  was, 
and  had  escaped  unnoticed  from  the  room, 


while  the  others  were  making  him  welcome. 
Her  father  called  her,  and  she  came  back, 
thinking  it  would  have  been  better  had  she 
not  gone;  then  she  gave  her  hand  shyly  to 
Paul,  and,  without  a  word  of  welcome,  took 
her  place  at  the  table.  He  had  kissed  and 
tossed  Angus  and  Lillian  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent, and.  being  as  hungry  as  a  kite,  he  fell  to, 
and  ate  his  breakfast  with  a  zest  imparted  by 
his  morning  walk,  the  welcome  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  inviting  food  before  him. 

The  two  boys  wandered  off  to  their  old 
favorite  haunts,  and  Paul  Moreland  learned 
what  had  happened  to  his  friends  since  he 
saw  them  last, — not  all,  however,  for  James 
Sinclair  and  his  wife  had  thought  it  best  to 
tell  their  children  only  what  was  necessary 
to  explain  the  changes  that  followed  auld 
Nicol's  death;  and  Paul  now  understood  what 
had  at  first  seemed  incomprehensible  to  him, 
their  living  at  the  "Old  House"  instead  of  at 
their  own.  "But  it  is  real  jolly  here,"  said 
Alan,  in  concluding  his  story;  "and  mother 
and  I  have  got  bees,  and  we  are  going  to 
make  a  fortune.  Come  see  the  hives."  It  was 
a  glad,  bright  day,  and  Paul  thought  that, 
with  the  range  of  a  place  like  Glenaran,  the 
losses  and  changes  he  had  been  hearing  of 
did  not,  after  all,,  amount  to  much.  "And 
then  you  see,  Alan,  you  have  your  father  and 
mother,  and  all  of  you  are  together;  it  is  not 
being  left  like  Jessie  and  me,  without  any  one 
to  care  for  or  love  us  specially." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that.  So  long  as  they 
live  I  don't  care  what  goes  with  the  money, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And  you  needn't  talk 
so,  Paul,  for  you  have  us.  and  know  that  we 
all  love  you  ;  and  I  know  that  where  there's 
room  for  us,  there'll  be  room  for  you,"  said 
Alan,  his  arm  thrown  over  his  friend's  shoul- 
der. 

"If  I  could  indeed  hope  so  I  should  be  the 
happiest  fellow  alive.  I  didn't  know  my  own 
mother,  Alan,  I  was  such  a  poor  little  cad 
when  she  died;  and  yours  is  the  only  one  I 
ever  saw  that  I'd  like  to  have  in  her  place," 
said  the  lad,  while  his  dark  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  which,  by  stooping  to  untangle  a  briar 
that  had  caught  his  foot,  were  twinkled  off 
unperceived  by  his  companion.  The  bee- 
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hives  were  inspected,  and  the  prospect  of 
their  proving  a  bonanza  discussed ;  then  they 
followed  the  brook  to  the  head  of  the  glen, 
where  it  leaped  down  among  the  mosses  and 
the  great  ferns,  which,  having  been  touched 
by  frost,  looked  like  palms  of  gold. 

That  night  Edna  found  an  opportunity  to 
say  to  Paul  Moreland  how  welcome  he  was, 
and  always  would  be  as  long  as  he  cared  to 
stay,  and  whenever  he  chose  to  come.  "  Not 
that  only,  my  lad,  but,  as  far  as  can  be,  feel 
assured  that  the  love  and  care  you  have  lost 
you  will  find  here."  The  boy  thanked  her 
as  well  as  he  could,  for  he  was  deeply  touched 
by  her  affectionate,  kindly  words,  such  as  had 
become  strange  to  him,  and  for  which  his 
heart  had  been  hungering.  After  their  walk, 
Alan  had  told  his  mother  what  had  passed 
between  Paul  and  himself,  and  all  her  mater- 
nal instincts  and  sympathies  had  been  moved 
towards  him. 

"It  is  time  to  go  to  the  oratory,"  she  said, 
glancing  at  the  clock ;  "  I  don't  like  the  bairns 
to  get  sleepy  beforehand ;  but  wait  an  instant : 
I  have  something  to  say,  and  a  favor  to  ask, 
my  lad.  We  have  lost  something  very  valu- 
able, and  are  praying  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua 
to  help  us  find  it;  won't  you  join  us  in  pray- 
ing for  our  intention?" 

"  Indeed  I  will,  Mrs.  Sinclair.  I  know  St. 
Anthony,  and  I  know  lots  of  people  he  has 
found  things  for.  He  seems  to  know  how 
worrying  and  distracting  it  is  to  lose  things, 
and  what  a  relief  it  is  to  find  them,"  the  boy 
answered, in  earnest  tones;  "Advent  will  soon 
begin,  then  comes  Christmas,  and  he  can  re- 
fuse nothing  that  we  ask  him  at  the  Crib." 

"  I  don't  think  he  shall.  We  will  do  our 
part,  anyhow,"  said  Edna,  lighting  her  candle, 
and  calling  to  her  husband  and  the  bairns,  who 
were  in  the  study  together,  engaged  with  a 
Chinese  puzzle,  which  baffled  them  at  every 
move. 

The  holy  Christmas  time, — the  season  when 
the  gates  of  pearl  seem  to  be  flung  wide  open 
to  flood  the  earth  with  strange,  indescriba- 
ble joy,  and  the  voices  of  men  and  angels 
repeat  in  unison  the  same  Gloria  in  excelsis 
that  was  heard  at  midnight  by  the  shepherds 
on  the  Judean  hills,  and  the  same  Divine 


Babe,  the  Word  made  Flesh,  enthroned  on 
the  bosom  of  His  Immaculate  Virgin-Mother, 
the  Causa  nostra  Icetitice,  is  adored  by  the 
faithful  throughout  the  world, — had  come  and 
gone,  leaving  its  best  fruits  with  the  inmates  of 
the  "Old  House."  I  should  be  glad  to  write 
of  the  innocent  pleasures  that  held  joyous 
revel  under  its  roof-tree ;  of  the  decorations  of 
holly  and  cedar,  with  garlands  of  "crowfoot" 
intermixed  with  pressed  autumnal  leaves  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  that  decorated  its  walls  in 
honor  of  the  holy  festival ;  of  the  Christmas- 
tree  loaded  with  delights ;  and  above  all  of 
the  garniture  of  the  spot  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mother,  blessed  above  all  creatures 
in  being  chosen  to  become  the  Mother  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  of  its  lights  and  flowers,  and  the 
spangled  star,  suspended  by  a  fine  thread 
from  the  ceiling,  that  glittered  in  tremulous 
brightness,  as  if  self-poised  above  her  head ; 
but  I  must  leave  details  to  the  imagination 
of  those  to  whom  the  delights  of  this  great 
Christian  festival  are  of  yearly  occurrence. 

Paul  Moreland  went  back  to  his  college, 
bearing  a  heart  full  of  happy  memories  and 
anticipations  that  kindled  emotions  of  joy 
heretofore  unknown  to  him  in  the  promise  of 
friends  who  loved  him,  and  a  home  where  he 
would  always  find  welcome.  Then  everything 
settled  down  in  the  usual  grooves.  Studies, 
work,  and  the  domestic  requirements  divided 
the  time  equally,— Edna,  the  controlling 
spirit,  ever  cheerful,  energetic  and  masterful, 
seeking  the  true  happiness  of  each  one,  and 
assimilating,  as  well  as  she  could,  the  un- 
evennesses  of  the  varied  natures  around  her. 
Her  mind,  her  heart,  her  hands  were  ever 
busy,  ever  on  the  alert  for  the  needs  that 
voicelessly  craved  help,  either  to  encourage, 
or  check,  or  shield,  and,  with  strong  yet  re- 
sistless force,  to  lead  back  the  faint-hearted 
or  the  straying,  without  a  seeming  purpose, 
into  the  safe  and  beaten  path. 

Janet  was  how  and  then  a  source  of  anxiety 
and  perplexity  to  her.  In  most  things  all 
that  could  be  desired,  there  were  times  when 
the  old  strange  mood  came  over  the  girl.* 


*  The  incidents  related  of  Janet  were  of  real  oc- 
currence, and  introduced  by  her  own  consent. 
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One  day  Alan,  by  some  unaccountable 
accident,  broke  a  new  tortoise-shell  round 
comb  Janet's  father  had  given  her,  to  keep 
her  straggling  golden  curls  out  of  her  eyes. 
He  spoke  more  sharply  to  the  lad  than  ever 
before.  After  being  reproved  for  his  care- 
lessness, Alan  looked  up  with  a  half  smile, 
saying:  "Did  I  break  it?  I  didn't  know  I 
did."  Then  his  father,  supposing  he  was  in- 
different to  the  mischief  he  had  done,  said 
some  harsh  words,  which  made  the  boy  open 
his  eyes,  wondering  what  new  offence  he 
had  given.  He  was  told  to  be  more  careful 
in  future,  and  remember  that  evading  the 
truth  to  get  out  of  a  scrape  was  not  only 
wicked  but  mean." 

"  I  did  not  do  it,  father,"  said  Alan,  looking 
with  honest  eyes  into  his  father's  face. 

James  Sinclair  left  the  house,  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  discovery  that  Alan,  whom  he 
had  always  relied  upon  as  so  upright  and 
truthful,  had  told  a  lie,  and  then  tried  to  evade 
it.  It  was  his  first  fault,  but  would  it  be  his 
last  ?  "  God  keep  my  lad  in  the  ways  of  up- 
rightness ! "  was  the  strong  prayer  that  went 
up  from  the  father's  heart. 

Edna  questioned  her  boy,  with  the  same 
results ;  only  the  fact  was  clear  that  the  comb 
was  broken,  and  Janet  said- he  had  broken  it 
with  a  stick  that  he  had  thrown  at  something. 

"  Perhaps  I  did,  mother,"  he  admitted ; 
"but  if  I  did,  I  didn't  mean  to,  and  am  sorry 
for  it." 

And  so  it  rested.  The  comb  was  sent  to 
South- Port  to  be  riveted  together  with  silver, 
and  was  returned  as  good  as  ever.  Nothing 
more  was  said.  Janet  moped  for  days  after- 
wards. She  was  as  usual  in  every  other  way ; 
but  her  life  seemed  to  be  drained  of  its  last 
drop  of  happiness.  Her  mother  feared  that 
she  cherished  unforgiveness  and  ill-will  tow- 
ards Alan,  until,  observing  more  closely,  she 
noticed  that  she  was  more  gentle  to  him  than 
to  others.  Edna  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
but  laid  her  trouble  at  the  feet  of  the  Mother 
of  Mercy,  with  faith  to  believe  that,  having 
granted  her  so  many  favors,  she  would  help 
her  now.  Peace  came  after  a  season,  and  so 
did  spring,  after  a  cold,  snowy,  freezing  winter. 
Now  and  then  Edna  had  lost  patience  at  the 


unearthly  scratching  and  rustling  behind  the 
wainscot  at  the  head  of  her  bed,  and  declared 
that  the  colony  of  ground  squirrels  should  be 
broken  up  as  soon  as  pleasant  weather  set  in ; 
and  this  time  she  meant  what  she  said. 

One  night  she  was  alone  in  the  sitting- 
room  reading.  The  children  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  were  sound  asleep.  James  Sinclair 
was  writing  letters  in  his  den  of  a  study. 
Suddenly  the  door  opening  into  the  hall  flew 
open,  and  Mrs.  Burgess,  her  face  the  color  of 
ashes,  rushed  in,  nearly  breathless.  "  I  have 
seen  his  ghost!"  was  all  her  white,  palsied 
lips  could  say,  as  she  sank  in  a  heap  on  the 
hearth-rug,  as  close  to  Edna  as  she  could  get. 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Edna,  much  star- 
tled, "compose  yourself.  There  are  no  such 
things  as  ghosts.  What  has  happened?" 

"There  is  such  things,  ma'am,  and  all  the 
saying  from  now  till  doomsday  that  there 
ain't,  won't  make  it  so;  for  I  ain't  neither 
blind  nor  crack-brained!"  she  gasped. 

She  was  in  no  condition  to  be  argued  with, 
and  Edna  asked  again  what  had  frightened 
her. 

"A  ghost,  ma'am.  I  was  standing  at  the 
table  by  the  kitchen  window  a-kneading  of 
my  dough,  with  the  lamp  by  me ;  and  I  don't 
know  what  made  me  look  up,  but  I  did,  and 
there,  ma'am,  as  I  hope  to  live,"  she  said, 
glancing  over  her  shoulder,  while  her  voice 
sank  to  a  shivering  whisper,  "  I  saw  auld 
Nicol's  face  looking  in  as  gray  and  sharp  as 
it  looked  in  his  coffin.  It  was  him ;  but  what 
he's  a-hanting  of  me  for — the  Lord  be  good 
to  me ! — I  don't  know." 

"  It  was  some  hungry  straggler  passing- 
through  the  grounds, — perhaps  sick." 

"  No,  ma'am  :  our  dogs  would  ha'  spoke 
out  if  it  had  been  flesh  and  blood ;  but  they 
knowed  him, — their  clu  master. — and  didn't 
bark ;  and  we  all  know  that  they  can  bark  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  in  South  Port ;  but  they 
were  as  mute  as  fish." 

"  I  shall  go  and  see  if  there's  any  one 
around,"  said  Edna,  taking  up  the  lamp. 
"  Perhaps  some  homeless  wanderer  needs 
help." 

"Oh,  ma'am!  don't,  don't  gol"  exclaimed 
the  terrified  woman  ;  "  you'll  meet  it,  and  be 
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so  scairt  you'll  drop  that  lamp  and  be  burnt 
to  cinders." 

"  I'll  hold  on  to  the  lamp.  1  am  not  one 
bit  afraid,"  she  said,  as  she  turned  quickly  to 
hide  from  Mrs.  Burgess  the  smile  that  dim- 
pled her  face,  and  went  out  the  back  door. 
The  big  watch-dog  heard  her  light  footstep, 
and  rushed  round  the  corner  of  the  house ; 
but  on  seeing  who  it  was,  his  big  mouth, 
opened  to  tear  and  slay  if  need  be,  closed,  and 
he  came  nuzzling  his  cold  black  nose  against 
her  hand  for  the  usual  pat  on  his  head,  and 
the  kind  word  she  always  greeted  him  with. 
Fearless,  she  went  around  the  house,  Bruno 
keeping  close  beside  her,  but  saw  nothing. 
All  was  as  quiet  as  death;  and,  satisfied  that 
there  were  no  tramps  about,  she  was  facing 
the  house  when  she  saw  Tom  Burgess,  his 
gun  in  hand,  going  towards  the  kitchen,  hav- 
ing made  his  last  round  over  the  premises. 
Edna  inquired  if  he  had  seen  any  one  in  the 
grounds. 

"No  indeed,  ma'am :  not  a  soul,"  he  an- 
swered, surprised  to  see  her  out  alone  at  that 
hour. 

"Good- night!" 

"  The  same  to  you,  ma'am ;  and  happy 
dreams."  said  the  man,  touchiilg  his  fur  cap. 

Mrs.  Burgess  was  cowering  on  the  floor  by 
the  fire,  her  face  buried  between  her  knees, 
her  arms  clasping  her  legs,  in  the  attitude  of 
a  Peruvian  mummy.  She  lifted  her  head 
when  the  door  opened. 

"  I  have  seen  nothing,  and  nobody  except 
your  husband,"  said  Edna,  putting  the  lamp 
on  the  table.  "  He  had  just  been  all  over  the 
place  and  had  met  nobody.  Don't  you  think 
it  was  the  shadow  of  your  own  face  in  the 
window  pane  that  you  saw  ?  " 

"Madam,  did  I  ever  look  thin  and  wizened 
like  the  old  master?  Ain't  my  face  more  like 
a  full  moon  nor  his'n  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Burgess, 
rising  to  her  dignity.  "No,  Miss's  Sinclair: 
it  was  your  Uncle  Nicol's  ghost." 

"You  must  drink  this  before  going  to 
bed,"  said  Edna,  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine. 
"And  oblige  me  by  not  speaking  of  your 
fright  before  the  children.  Would  you  not 
like  to  have  a  medal  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  to 
wear  ?  " 


"  I'm  obleeged  for  the  wine,  ma'am,  my 
nerves  is  that  shook  up ;  but  1  don't  want 
any  medals  or  things,  if  it's  the  same  to  you," 
she  said,  curtly  and  decidedly.  "  No  unearthly 
noises  or  ghosts  was  ever  heard  of  here  till 
idols  was  set  up  under  the  roof,"  she  muttered 
under  her  voice  as  she  left  the  room.  Mrs. 
Burgess  was  a  Presbyterian  of  the  severest 
type,  which  will  account  for  the  darkness  of 
her  conceptions  respecting  the  belief  and  prac- 
tice of  Catholics, — one  of  the  invincibles,  I 
used  to  think,  to  whom  judgment  will  be 
meted  according  to  their  lights,  and  not  to 
their  errors  of  belief. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


A  Gate  of  Flowers 


BY     THOMAS     O   HAGAN. 


I  pi  ROSEBUD  morn  of  other  years, 
^   How  sweet  thy  golden  light ! 
Far  down  the  path  of  manhood's  vale 
Thy  sun  beams  warm  and  bright ; 
I  turn  me  to  that  morn  of  youth, 
And,  lingering  with  the  hours, 
I  feel  the  breath  of  childhood's  days 
Sweep  through  this  gate  of  flowers 

And  entering  in,  how  strange  a  sight ! 
The  flowers  are  wither 'd  low, 
The  Rose  that  blush' d  at  eventide 
Is  crush' d  beneath  the  foe; 
The  starry  eyes  that  beam'd  with  love — 
The  lips  incarnate  red — 
Those  orphans  of  the  early  morn 
Are  number' d  with  the  dead. 

O  sweet-lipped  Rose,  so  dear  to  me, 

How  oft  thy  pouting  smile 

Enchain'd  my  heart  with  tender  love, 

Endear' d  me  with  its  wile ! 

How  oft  hath  memory  clad  my  thoughts 

With  hue  of  purple  light, 

Caught  from  the  charms  that  deck'd  thy  form, 

O  Rose  of  morning  light ! 

How  oft  I've  walked  the  same  old  path, 
And  pluck'd  the  floweret  wild,     .   . 
And  dreamt  a  dream  of  peaceful  hope 
That  lull'd  me  as  a  child! 
How  oft  in  amber  light  of  morn 
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I've  peep'd  among  the  trees, 

And  watch1  d  the  leaves  in  sportive  joy 

Betray  the  morning  bree/.c  ! 

I  love  those  cheery  morns  of  old — 
.Their  sunshine  bright  and  clear, — 
Fair  nurslings  clad  in  rainbow  light, 
Embalm'd  with  heav'nly  tear; 
But,  ah !  the  friends  of  other  days  — 
Those  are  the  gate  of  flowers 
That  bloom  with  tender  memories 
From  buds  of  golden  hours. 

E'en  now  I  see  the  blushing  Rose — 
Sweet  floweret  child  of  grace, — 
E'en  now  I  see  the  Lily  droop, 
The  Fuschia  hide  her  face; 
O  tender  flowers !  O  tender  years ! 
O  mornings  kindly  bright ! 
Within  my  heart  your  memory  lives 
In  rays  of  love  and  light ! 


The  "Stabat  Mater." 


A  MONGST  the  mass  of  medi.tval  hymns, 
1\  the  "  Stabat  Mater "  stands  forth  promi- 
nently. Nothing  can  surpass  the  touching  sim- 
plicity of  the  Evangelist's  words,  "  Now  there 
stood  by  the  Cross  of  Jesus  His  Mother," 
but  no  paraphrase  can  excel  that  of  the  author 
of  the  well-known  Sequence.  No  man  has 
ever  interpreted  the  sorrows  of  the  Mater 
Dolorosa,  and  sympathized  with  her  in  her 
affliction,  as  the  Benedictine  monk  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

How  beautiful  are  the  verses  with  which 
the  hymn  opens!  The  painful  drama  of  Cal- 
vary is  described  in  sad  and  solemn  words. 
It  seems  at  first  as  if  the  poet  cannot  find 
language  to  express  the  sorrows  of  the  mourn- 
ing Mother.  Dante  describes  the  unfortunates 
who  for  very  weeping  can  weep  no  more;  the 
Virgin  Mother  stand  <  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
in  silent  grief.  But  the  spectacle  of  her  grief 
overwhelms  the  poet  ere  long,  and  he  bursts 

out: 

O  quam  tristis  et  afflicta 
Fuit  ilia  benedicta 
Mater  Unigeniti ! 

Once  more  the  poem  assumes  a  dramatic 
form,  but  again  the  poet  feels  overpowered 
by  his  emotions: 


Kia  Mater,  fons  amoris. 
Me  sentire  vim  doloris 
Fac,  ut  tecum  lugeam. 

He  is  no  longer  a  mere  narrator ;  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  being  an  idle  spectator;  he  longs 
to  bear  part  of  the  burden  that  so  cruelly 
oppresses  her.  Others  may  shrink  from  suf- 
fering, but  he  longs  for  it  with  unutterable 
yearnings  His  eyes  fill  with  tears,  his  heart 
is  well-nigh  breaking  at  the  thought  of  it,  and 
his  pale  lips  pour  forth  a  passionate  prayer: 

San  eta  Mater,  istud  agas, 
Crucifixi  fige  plagas 
Cordi  meo  valide. 

This  is  not  a  metaphor,  or  an  exaggerated 
poetical  expression;  he  desires  above  all 
things  to  bear  literally  in  his  body  the  "  stig- 
mata of  Our  Lord."  And  therefore  the  peti- 
tion occurs  once  more  at  the  end  of  the  hymn. 
The  prayer  is  no  more  interrupted,  as  it  was 
at  first;  the  agonized  soul  standing,  or  rather 
kneeling,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  gives  vent 
to  the  passion  of  adoration  that  consumes  it; 
and  as  the  poem  closes  we  seem  to  see  a  bent 
form  refusing  to  be  lifted,  and  to  catch  the 
echo  of  a  voice  going  forth  in  endless  suppli- 
cation. 

No  wonder  that  this  poem  became,  soon 
after  it  was  written,  one  of  the  favorite  songs 
of  the  people.  Its  author  belonged  to  the 
world;  the  hill  on  which  it  dwelt  was  the 
centre  of  the  moral  universe ;  the  emotions 
which  it  described  were  common  to  humanity. 
The  cry  of  agony  of  the  pious  monk  pierced 
through  the  walls  of  his  narrow  cell,  and 
found  a  response  amongst  the  masses  of  Italy 
and  Germany.  As  they  went  on  their  long 
pilgrimages,  as  they  knelt  at  the  shrines  of 
the  Virgin  Mother,  or  paused  on  the  way 
before  some  crucifix  once  erected  by  pious 
hands,  they  sang  with  trembling  voice  the 
hymn  of  the  Mutfr  Dolorosa  And  no  doubt 
the  tears  streamed  down  many  a  face,  and 
many  a  heart  throbbed  violently— for  there 
were  few  in  that  multitude  who  had  not  to 
mourn  over  the  loss  of  some  one  dear  and 
near — as  the  melancholy  chant  drew  to  a 
close.  But  if  anything  could  have  consoled 
them  it  would  have  been  the  thought  of  that 
Mater  Dolorosa  fons  amoris,  who  had  suf- 
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fered  more  than  any  one  else,  and  therefore 
knew  what  suffering  was,  and  whose  arms 
were  always  open  to  receive  her  weary  chil- 
dren on  her  bosom,  that  they  might  find  com- 
fort and  rest. 

The  translations  of  this  hymn  are  numerous. 
But  a  translation  is  generally  a  mutilation. 
It  is  certain  that  no  translation  can  give  an 
idea  of  the  original.  These  versus  leonini  can- 
not be  rendered.  There  is  a  certain  monotony 
and  melancholy  about  the  rhythm  in  keeping 
with  the  theme.  Its  very  form  impresses  you 
as  if  you  were  listening  to  a  mournful  minor  ; 
it  is  all  throughout  one  great  cry  of  grief. 


A  Singular  Providence. 


SOME  thirty  years  ago,  a  young  Catholic 
of  Tanta,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  pupil  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome,  was  returning  to  his 
native  country  to  recuperate  his  health.  His 
mother  came  as  far  as  Cairo  to  meet  him,  and 
they  embarked  together  on  a  vessel  that  was 
going  up  the  Nile.  The  boat  stopped  for  a 
night  at  Nenissouef,  and  when  it  resumed 
its  course,  by  some  accident  the  young  stu- 
dent was  left  on  shore.  A  schismatical  Copt 
priest,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  said  to 
him  :  "  I  know  your  family ;  come  with  me, 
and  we  shall  find  your  mother," 

He  made  him  mount  on  a  camel,  and  they 
started  for  the  schismatical  Convent  of  Saint 
Anthony.  When  the  student  discovered  that 
he  had  been  deceived,  it  was  no  longer  in  his 
power  to  return.  He  was  taken  into  the  con- 
vent amongst  the  monks,  who  at  first  made 
him  suffer  much.  The  young  man  endured 
everything  with  patience,  and  behaved  as  one 
of  the  most  regular  members  of  the  com- 
munity, though  persevering  in  the  Catholic 
faith.  At  the  end  of  some  years  his  persecu- 
tions ceased,  as  it  was  thought  he  was  secured. 
Such  good  reports  were  made  of  him  to  the 
Patriarch  that  the  latter  cast  his  eyes  on 
him  for  a  vacant  bishopric  in  Abyssinia;  he 
ordered  him  to  Cairo,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
daining and  consecrating  him.  The  superior 
of  the  convent,  having  still  some  doubts  re- 
garding the  young  monk,  gave  him  in  charge 


to  two  ancient  religious,  who  were  directed 
not  to  let  him  out  of  their  sight.  He  man- 
aged to  escape  them,  however.  Passing  near 
the  residence  of  the  Catholic  bishop,  he  said 
to  them  :  "  Wait  a  moment :  I  want  to  see  a 
friend."  Entering  the  bishop's  house,  he  sent 
word  to  the  monks  that  he  would  not  accom- 
pany them  farther.  After  undergoing  a  short 
probation,  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop,  and 
assigned  to  a  mission. 

During  his  forced  detention  of  eight  years, 
the  Divine  Goodness  sent  him  special  assist- 
ance. One  day  a  stranger,  wearing  a  long; 
beard,  poorly  dressed,  and  carrying  a  small 
bundle,  appeared  at  the  convent  gate.  It  was 
Mgr.  Massaja,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  Gallas, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  his  diocese  by 
persecution.  He  remained  a  considerable  time 
at  the  monastery,  entirely  unknown,  and 
treated  as  a  beggar.  The  young  prisoner 
alone  knew  his  secret,  and  was  enabled  to 
lay  open  his  heart  to  him. 

The  venerable  prelate  is  now  at  Rome, 
engaged  in  writing  his  memoirs ;  ill  health 
and  old  age  having  forced  him  to  resign  his 
bishopric.  And  his  young  friend  is  pastor  of 
the  Catholic  Copts  of  Masourah. 


Catholic  Notee. 


The  picture  of  Padre  Junipero  Serra,  which  ac- 
companies the  sketch  of  his  life  by  Father  Adam, 
in  our  present  number,  is  engraved  from  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  original  portrait  in  the  Franciscan 
College  at  Santa  Barbara,  California.  However, 
it  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  a  face  described  as 
"full  of  spirituality,  tenderness,  and  unutterable 
pathos ;  the  mouth  and  chin  so  delicately  sensi- 
tive that  one  marvels  how  such  a  soul  could  have 
been  capable  of  heroic  endurance  of  hardship ;  the 
forehead  and  eyes  strong,  radiant  with  quenchless 
purpose,  but  fille4  with  that  solemn,  yearning, 
almost  superhuman  sadness,  which  has  been  in  all 
time  the  sign  and  seal  on  the  faces  of  men  born 
to  die  for  the  sake  of  their  fellows. ' ' 


The  National  Convention  of  the  Total  Absti- 
nence Union  of  the  United  States,  which  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  on  the  6th  and  yth  insts., 
was  the  largest  and  grandest  that  has  met  since 
the  organization  of  the  Union.  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
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bishop  Feehan,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ireland,  Water- 
son,  and  Spalding  were  present,  to  lend  their  pow- 
erful influence  to  the  grand  movement  in  behalf  of 
a  noble  cause.  The  usual  proceedings  were  carried 
out,  and  have  been  described  in  the  daily  press. 
Among  the  resolutions  which  were  drawn  up, 
presented,  and  unanimously  adopted  at  the  last 
session,  as  giving  definite  expression  to  all  the 
topics  which  had  been  brought  up  for  discussion 
before  the  Convention,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  the  following: 

"  Resotvfd ' :  Deeply  interested  as  we  are  in  the  for- 
mation of  cadet  societies  for  the  preservation  of  our 
youth,  we  feel  grateful  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
of  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  for  the  initiatory  steps  in  the 
introduction  of  total-abstinence  principles  among  their 
•students  in  enrolling  them  in  temperance  societies, 
and  commend  their  example  in  this  regard  to  other 
•educational  institutions." 

This  resolution  was  well  received,  as  indicative 
of  a  step  taken  in  the  right  place — in  the  school- 
room, where  the  minds  and  hearts  of  youth  were 
being  trained  and  formed  for  the  proper  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  of  life,  and  where,  thus  early  imbued 
with  firm  principles  of  self-control,  they  would  be 
fitted  to  go  forth  into  the  world  before  them,  and 
with  honest,  manly  purpose  follow  their  vocations, 
pleasing  before  God  and  men.  It  was  remarked 
in  the  Convention  that  hitherto  many  parents  had 
been  afraid  to  send  their  children  to  colleges,  lest 
they  should  contract  habits  of  dissipation ;  in  this 
respect  Notre  Dame  could  allay  all  fear,  enjoying 
-as  it  does  the  merited  honor  of  being  the  first 
among  Catholic  educational  institutions  in  which 
temperance  societies  exist  among  the  students, 
and  are  presided  over  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

A  recent  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites  states  that  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII  has  been 
pleased  to  order  that  the  office  of  the  Most  Holy 
Rosary  for  the  first  Sunday  in  October  cannot  be 
transferred  to  any  other  day,  except  when  the 
office  of  a  higher  rite  occurs  on  the  same  day. 
This  office  enjoys  the  same  privilege  as,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  dated  Aug. 
6,  1 831,  was  prescribed  for  the  offices  of  the  Mys- 
teries and  Instruments  of  the  Passion  of  Our 
Lord.  This  new  decree  is  dated  June  19,  1884. 

The  Catholic  Chronicle  (Bay  City,  Mich.,) 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  engraving  of  the  Madonna 
of  St.  Luke  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  THE  "AvE  MARIA": 

"There  is  preserved  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Major,  at  Rome,  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  Child 


which  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke  the 
Evangelist.  THE  'Ave  MARIA  '  of  last  week  has  an 
engraved  fac  simile  of  this  picture,  and  if  it  is  truly 
the  work  of  St.  Luke,  we  must  say  that  he  is  the  great- 
est painter  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  that  ever  lived. 
Oh !  what  disgusting  things,  to  the  eyes  of  a  true  and 
pure  Catholic,  are  many  of  those  '  Madonnas '  that 
are  hung  up  in  picture  galleries,  and  in  churches,  too ! 
Painted  by  the  '  great '  painters— of  the  '  Renais- 
sance '  (that  is,  the  re  birth  of  pagan  art  and  thought) 
— they  very  often  represent  the  features  of  women  who 
would  not  be  admired  by  Catholic  matrons  or  maid- 
ens at  the  present  dav.  Many  of  them  are  coarse  and 
sensual  in  their  tint  and  feature ;  some  of  them  have 
the  devil  in  their  eyes  and  lips.  We  remember  to 
have  once  seen  an  exhibition  of  '  Madonnas,'  en- 
graved copies  of  works  by  '  great '  painters.  An  art 
student — indeed,  he  was  an  ar/ir/  —accompanied  us 
around  the  hall.  In  spite  of  our  efforts  to  get  his 
opinion  on  this  picture  and  that  as  we  went  along,  he 
held  his  silence,  and  when  all  had  been  carefully  in- 
spected he  sat  down,  and  with  a  sigh  that  came  up 
from  his  heart  he  said :  '  There's  not  a  face  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  them  all ! '  Nor  was  there.  Nor  is 
there  one  face  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  every  hundred 
of  the  Madonnas  that  hang  even  in  the  City  of  the 
Popes.  We  do  not  mean  a  portrait  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  but  a  picture  that  gives  anything  like  a  thought 
of  her  spiritual  beauty  and  dignity.  The  '  Madonna* 
attributed  to  St.  Luke  is  one  of  the  very  few.  if  not 
the  only  one,  that  satisfies  our  mind.  We  may  be 
entirely  out  of  the  '  connoisseur '  taste  in  this,  but  it  is 
our  taste.  We  wish  that  we  could  reproduce  the  pict- 
ure from  THE  'AvE  MARIA.'  As  we  cannot,  we  re- 
produce the  interesting  article,  and  advise  our  readers 
to  send  to  Notre  Dame  for  copies  of  the  number, — it 
is  THE  'AvE  MARIA'  for  August  zd  " 


We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Father 
Clarke,  of  the  Catholic  Columbian,  whom  ill  health 
obliged  to  be  absent  from  his  post  for  several 
months.  He  returns  now,  much  improved,  to  take 
charge  of  our  bright  contemporary,  which  during 
his  absence  has.  been  edited  with  marked  ability 
by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hayes. 


A  Sulpitian  Seminary,  for  the  education  of  ec- 
clesiastics, is  to  be  established  at  Boston,  under 
the  presidency  of  Father  Hogan,  late  Professor 
in  the  Seminar)  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris.  This 
step  it  is  believed  will  lead  to  the  formation  of 
other  grand  seminaries  in  large  cities,  under  the 
direction  of  the  same  Society,  whose  especial  ob- 
ject is  the  training  of  youth  for  the  sacred  Priest- 
hood. Father  Hogan  brings  to  his  new  duty 
the  experience  of  thirty-two  years  as  professor  in 
the  largest  and  most  celebrated  seminary  of  his 
Society,  and  with  it  a  profound  knowledge  of 
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theology,  certain  judgment,  and  varied  learning — 
qualities  that  made  him  sought  after  for  consulta- 
tion by  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  distinguished 
laymen,  and  which  undoubtedly  will  assure  the 
success  of  the  new  undertaking. 


The  sepulchre  of  the  Apostle  St.  James  the 
Greater,  at  Compostella,  in  Spain,  has  always  been 
a  special  object  of  veneration  to  the  faithful,  and 
the  scene  of  frequent  pilgrimages.  It  has  been 
believed  that  his  holy  body,  after  his  martyrdom 
at  Jerusalem,  was  brought  to  Spain,  and  preserved 
amid  all  the  troubles  and  calamities  which  for  so 
many  centuries  afflicted  that  country.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  was  feared  that  during  an  in- 
vasion of  the  English  the  bodies  of  St.  James 
and  his  disciples  Athanasius  and  Theodorus  were 
removed  and  secreted ;  but  since  then  it  was  firmly 
believed  that  they  were  left  undisturbed.  Recently 
an  examination  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Compostella,  Cardinal  Paya  y  Rico,  and  the 
belief  confirmed.  The  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites,  after  mature  investigation,  were  satisfied  as 
to  the  "identity  of  the  relics,"  and  their  decision 
was  approved  by  the  Holy  Father,  July  25,  1884. 


The  French  Government  has  conferred  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  upon  the  venerable 
Sister  Mary  Ambroise,  of  the  Presentation  Order 
at  Tours.  The  religious  life  of  this  good  Sister 
extends  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
all  of  which  time  has  been  passed  quietly,  un- 
ostentatiously and  humbly,  in  the  devoted  and 
untiring  service  of  the  sick  and  suffering,  in  the 
hospitals  under  the  care  of  her  Order.  For  the 
past  few  years  she  has  suffered  from  paralysis,  but, 
instead  of  complaining,  she  continues  to  drag 
herself  to  the  bedside  of  her  "  dear  sick,"  all  of 
whom  love  her  as  a  mother.  When  informed  of 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  sending  her  the 
Cross  she  was  engaged  in  her  favorite  occupation 
by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  and,  without  interrupt- 
ing her  ministrations,  said  simply:  "What  do 
they  want  me  to  do  with  it  ?  "  Such  are  the  reli- 
gious whom  an  infidel  Government  persecutes  and 
drives  from  its  public  institutions ;  but  their  God- 
given  mission,  as  it  places  them  in  a  sphere  above 
all  earthly  positions,  and  calls  forth  the  exercise  of 
the  noblest  virtues  of  the  human  soul,  cannot  fail 
to  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  even 
the  unbeliever.  

M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  editor  of  the  Paris  Temps, 
who  has  made  himself  notorious  by  his  animosity 


towards  the  Church  and  her  institutions,  recently 
went  to  the  monastery  hospital  of  the  Brothers  of 
St.  John  of  God  for  surgical  treatment.  The  first 
article  he  wrote  on  resuming  work  after  he  had 
been  cured  revealed  that  a  change  had  been 
wrought  in  him  as  complete,  though  perhaps  not 
so  sudden,  as  that  in  St.  Paul  on  the  road  to  Da- 
mascus He  was  loud  in  praise  of  the  grace  and 
devotedness  of  the  Brothers,  and  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  them.  It 
is  said  that  this  Paris  editor  has  announced  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  Catholic  and  a  Brother. 


The  Rev.  James  Callaghan,  of  Montreal,  has 
informed  a  representative  of  the  Witness  of  that 
city  that  since  1839  no  less  than  715  converts 
from  Protestantism  have  been  baptized  at  St. 
Patrick's  sacristy ;  and  that  from  March  15,  1874, 
when  Father  Martin  Callaghan  took  hold,  408 
have  been  received  into  the  Church  publicly  by 
that  clergyman  alone. 

The  General  of  the  Dominicans  has  been  noti- 
fied to  leave  that  small  portion  of  the  Convent 
of  the  Minerva,  Rome,  left  to  himself  and  his 
Council  The  Dominicans  have  held  this  convent 
for  over  four  centuries.  The  General  and  his 
Council  will  remove  to  the  Via  San  Sebastianello, 
near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Eppink,  pastor  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church,  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio.  R.  /.  P. 


We  are  gratified  that  our  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  Japanese  missions  is  meeting  with  a  generous 
response.  The  object  is  one  that  commends  itself 
in  a  special  manner  to  American  Catholics,  as 
we  have  already  explained  The  donors  will  not 
fail  of  the  patronage  of  the  noble  martyrs  of  Japan, 
with  whom  there  must  be  joy  in  heaven  that  the 
faith  for  which  they  shed  their  blood  is  now, 
after  a  lapse  of  centuries,  again  being  propagated 
by  successors  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  We  have 
reason  to  know  that  wherever  Bishop  Osouf  has 
gone,  readers  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA"  have  come 
forward  with  .their  contributions.  We  desire  to 
repeat,  those  living  in  places  which  the  Bishop 
will  not  be  likely  to  visit,  may  send  us  their 
offerings,  which  we  shall  continue  to  acknowledge 
in  these  columns.  We  shall  take  pleasure  in 
handing  them  to  Bishop  Osouf,  who  intends  to 
revisit  Notre  Dame  on  his  way  to  San' Francisco. 

During  the  past  week  the  following  contribu- 
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tions  have  been  received  :  John  O'Brien,  65  cts  ; 
Catharine  Kedunuther,  $(  ;  Miss  Sallie  Sheaffer, 
$1.25;  A  Friend,  $5;  A  Reader  of  THE  "  AVE 
MARIA,"  $\  ;  From  Princeton,  N.  J.,  $t  ;  A 

Friend,  $i. 

•  »  » 

New  Publications. 


SOUVENIRS  D'UN  VOYAGE  IN  TERRE  SAINTE.  Par 
M.  1'Abbe"  J.  M  Emard.  Montreal :  J.  Chapleau 
et  Fils.  1884 

This  work,  from  the  pen  of  a  recent  pilgrim  to 
the  holy  places,  gives  us  a  pleasant  picture  of  Pal- 
estine as  it  is.  In  these  latter  days  a  path  has  been 
opened  thither  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
that  they  may  visit  the  glorious  sepulchre  of  the 
Root  of  Jesse,  as  Isaias  foretold.  It  blends  the 
qualities  of  the  guide  book  with  the  charm  of  the 
tourist's  narrative,  and  the  graceful  manner  in 
which  Scriptural  quotations  are  introduced  betrays 
that  the  writer  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  pulpit 
as  he  is  ready  with  his  pen.  Those  whose  knowl- 
edge of  French  is  not  a  mere  affectation  will  find 
that  the  simple  elegance  of  the  style  makes  the 
work  easy  reading  even  for  a  foreigner.  The  illus- 
trations are  well  chosen,  and  altogether  the  work 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library. 

HISTORY  OF  ANTICHRIST;   or,  An  Exposition  of 
certain   and  probable  events  which  concern  the 
"  Man  of  Sin,"   His  Reign,  His  Time  and  End, 
According  to  Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition      By 
the  Rev.  P.  Huched6,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the 
Grand  Seminary  of  Laval,  France.  .Translated  from 
the  French.    By  J.  D.  B.    Montreal :  Office  of  the 
Daifyfbstand  True  Witness.     1884 
The  above  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  nature 
of  the  work.    The  author  has  evinced  much  care- 
ful  study   and    patient    research    in   collecting, 
arranging,  and  explaining  the  various  passages  of 
Scripture  and  testimonies  from  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Antichrist, 
whose  corning  is  the  forerunner  of  the  end  of  the 
world  and  the  Day  of  General  Judgment.     With 
systematic  exactness  he  treats  of  the  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  the  "Man  of  Sin, "his  life 
and  mode  of  action,  his  contest  with  Enoch  and 
Elias,  the  consummation  of  his  work,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  world.    We  hope  with  the  Rev. 
author  that  this  little  book  will  serve  as  a  means 
of  enlightening   and   encouraging   the   faithful, 
scandalized  perhaps  at  the  persecutions  of  the 
Church  and  her  august  Head ;  and  convince  them 
that  the  gates  of  hell  can  never  prevail,  but  that 
the  day  of  triumph  is  sure  to  come. 


We  welcome  the  first  numlxr  of  The  Pil- 
grim of  Palt sfittf,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  sum  tuariis  of  the  Church  in  the  Holy 
Land  It  is  published  by  the  Very  Rev.  Charles 
Vissani,  of  the  Commissariat  of  the  Holy  Land, 
lately  founded  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  in  New 
York,  and  has  the  cordial  approval  of  his  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  McCloskey.  The  Pilgrim  com- 
mends itself  to  all  who  love  the  places  hallowed 
by  the  footsteps  of  Jt  sus  Christ. 

The  Annual  Catalogue  of  St  Francis*  Acad- 
emy for  colored  girls,  corner  of  Chase  street  and 
Forrest  Place,  Baltimore,  affords  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  prosperity  of  this  excellent  institu- 
tion. It  is  conducted  by  the  Oblate  Sisters  ot 
Providence,  and  has  every  requisite  for  imparting 
a  thorough  Christian  education  to  its  inmates. 
The  exercises  of  the  Academy  will  be  resumed  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September. 

—Richard  A  Saalfield,  No.  12  Bible  House, 
New  York,  sends  us  a  copy  of  that  gem  of  musical 
composition  entitled  "Ave  Maria — Hail,  Thrice 
Hail,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  Lawrence,  C.  P.  It  was 
originally  written  for,  and  published  in,  THE  " AVE 
MARIA,"  but  we  are  sure  our  music-loving  readers 
will  welcome  its  appearance  in  sheet  form. 

We  have  also  received  from  J.  Fischer  &  Bro. , 
226  E.  Fourth  St.,  New  York,  a  copy  of  a  new 
and  most  charming  Irish  song,  entitled  "Annie 
o'  the  Moy,"  composed  by  John  Wiegand. 

Another  beautiful  piece  has  come  to  us,  entitled 
"A  Handful  of  Earth  from  the  Place  of  my  Birth." 
Song  and  Chorus.  Bv  Wm.  H.  Clark.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Ign.  Fischer,  Toledo,  O. 

Obituary. 


MRS.   P.  J.   FLANNERY. 

Died,  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  on  Tuesday,  July 
the  22d,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  Mrs.  P.  J. 
Flannery,  a  native  of  County  Galway,  Ireland. 
The  deceased  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her 
and  her  many  noble  virtues  were  the  admiration 
of  relatives  and  friends.  She  bore  her  last  suffer- 
ings with  truly  Christian  resignation,  and  her  dy- 
ing words  to  her  sorrowful  children  were:  "  Never 
omit  hearing  Mass,  and  take  care  not  to  be  late." 
All  that  was  mortal  of  this  loving  mother,  kind- 
hearted  friend,  and  sincere  Christian  was  laid  at 
rest  at  Calvary  Cemetery,  Waltham,  on  July  94, 
a  large  concourse  of  friends  and  neighbors  pay- 
ing their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  who  will 
long  be  missed. 
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The  Castle  of  Canossa. 


A    TALK    OF    THE    OLDEN    TIMES.* 


CHAPTER  I.— THE  FISHERMAN'S  HUT. 
[  AINLY  would  a  tourist  seek  for 
a  lovelier  scene  in  Italy  than 
that  which  greets  his  eye  on  the 
border  of  the  Lake  of  Garda- 
Its  shores  are  covered  with 
flourishing  orchards  and  luxuriant 
meadows ;  its  limpid  waters  environ 
and  reflect  the  delightful  peninsula 
of  Sermione,  which  still  possesses 
-the  ruins  of  the  mansion  of  Lucullus,  and 
marble  pillars  that  date  back  as  far  as  the 
epoch  of  Julian  the  Apostate. 

From  Pischeria  to  Assola,  ancient  and 
modern  memorials  press  thickly  upon  one  an- 
other, leaving  well-defined  footprints  on  this 
historical  land.  Assola  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chiese  (a  tributary  of  the  Oglio), 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  small 
but  very  ancient  village  of  Sorio  appears,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  cool  and  shady  valley.  Sorio 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  graceful  outline 
of  lofty  hills,  that  are  crowned  by  olive-trees, 
the  foliage  of  which  glints  with  lustre  in  the 
sunshine.  Thence,  too,  the  eye  wanders 
over  a  magnificent  undulating  plain,  which  is 
bordered  by  an  irregular  row  of  houses  that 
compose  the  present  burg  of  Ostiaria.  Far- 
ther on,  as  if  to  form  a  suitable  background 
to.  the  ravishing  picture,  dense  forests  stretch 
in  a  dark  mass  to  the  very  junction  of  the 
Oglio  and  Chiese,  broken  only  by  a  grayish 
spot  of  ground,  on  which,  in  irregular  forms, 
stand  large  stones,  half  hidden  by  the  rank 
vegetation  that  delights  in  such  surroundings. 
The  people  of  Ostiaria  call  this  remarkable 
glade  in  the  woodlands  "the  Ruins."  An- 
cient and  touching  traditions  are  connected 


*  This  little  tale  is  not  a  translation  ;  however,  the 
writer  is  indebted  for  the  plan,  with  some  exceptions, 
and  the  circumstances,  with  certain  additions,  to  the 
"  Reine  et  Paysan"  of  Mme.  de  Labadye. 


with  this  venerable  site,  which  lend  a  lively 
interest  to  the  facts  of  authentic  history. 

On  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  sons  of 
Louis  the  Mild  inherited  the  vast  empire  of 
that  glorious  Prince;  hence  the  new  king- 
doms of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Charles 
the  Fat  united  them  again  under  a  common 
sceptre;  but  at  the  dethronement  of  that 
Emperor  the  Carlovingian  provinces  were 
definitely  separated  into  seven  states,  viz.: 
France,  Germany,  Cisjuran  Burgundy,  Trans- 
juran  Burgundy,  Navarre,  Lorraine, and  Italy. 

In  A.  D.  590,  King  Lothaire  reigned  over 
Italy.  Occasionally  he  came  to  reside  at  a 
magnificent  villa  in  Ostiaria  called  Olivona, 
and  which  stood  on  the  site  now  styled  "the 
Ruins."  In  the  opening  of  the  Autumn  of  the 
above  named  year,  the  monarch  and  his  fam- 
ily had  settled  themselves  at  Olivona,  and  at 
once  the  neighboring  country  felt  the  good 
results  of  their  presence.  Their  serfs  were 
assisted  and  relieved  of  burdens ;  the  unfor- 
tunate were  consoled ;  the  sick  were  visited 
and  succored;  while  the  indigent  found  them- 
selves surrounded  with  plenty. 

The  illustrious  hosts  of  the  villa  seldom  left 
to  their  dependents  the  work  of  accomplishing 
their  deeds  of  Christian  charity.  They  went 
in  person  to  the  abodes  of  misery,  and  dressed 
with  their  own  hands  the  wounds  of  the  suf- 
fering. Adelaide,  the  pious  wife  of  Lothaire, 
and  the  soul  of  his  princely  liberalities,  re- 
paired, immediately  after  their  arrival  at  the 
villa,  to  the  poor  little  hamlet  of  Sorio.  There, 
after  entering  the  ancient  church,  and  praying 
a  considerable  time,  she  visited  the  venera- 
ble parish  priest,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  ., 
humble  villagers  was  entrusted,  and  who  had 
already  consecrated  to  their  spiritual  welfare 
the  best  portion  of  a  long  and  holy  life.  The 
Queen,  after  informing  him  that  she  had 
brought  him  some  handsome  articles  for  his 
church,  inquired  who  among  the  needy  per- 
sons in  his  parish  required  the  most  prompt 
relief,  inscribing  on  her  tablets  the  names  of 
those  who  seemed  destitute  of  all  resource. 

Among  these,  the  pious  pastor  of  Sorio 
mentioned  Ludolfo  the  fisherman; — a  man  of 
middle  life,  who,  being  early  left  a  widower, 
dwelt  in  an  isolated  hut  on  the  banks  of  the 
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•Chiese.  During  the  preceding  summer  he 
had  suffered  a  long  and  serious  illness,  which 
had  exhausted  his  little  savings.  The  poor 
fellow  was  now  convalescent,  but,  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  earn  money,  was  in  very 
great  need.  The  people  of  Sorio  had,  indeed, 
helped  him,  but,  being  poor  themselves,  they 
•could  only  divide  with  him  the  little  they 
possessed.  The  pastor  of  Sorio  spoke  in 
warm  terms  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  fish- 
erman, saying  that  he  was  very  honest  and 
pious,  and  that  he  bore  his  humble  lot  with- 
out a  murmur. 

Favorably  impressed  by  these  details,  Ade- 
laide promised  not  to  forget  Ludolfo  in  her 
charities  ;  and,  faithful  to  her  word,  the  fol- 
lowing day  she  directed  her  steps  to  the  hut 
of  the  fisherman.  Accompanied  by  two  lady 
attendants,  who  each  carried  a  basket  of  pro- 
visions, no  one  meeting  the  Queen  would 
have  suspected  her  royal  rank,  so  simple  and 
modest  was  her  majesty's  toilet. 

They  found  Ludolfo's  cottage  quite  near 
the  river.  His  boat  was  drawn  under  the 
shallow  water  on  the  margin,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  summer  sun ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  it  had  not  been  used  for 
a  long  time. 

Just  as  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  neared  the 
cabin,  two  young  girls  were  leaving  it.  One 
was  tall,  and  seemed  to  be  about  fifteen  years 
old ;  the  other  was  considerably  younger. 
Their  rose  and  white  complexion  and  elastic 
step  announced  good  health ;  and  they  were 
clad  in  the  coarse  brown  stuff  worn  by  the 
peasants  in  that  district.  Each  of  the  girls  car- 
ried an  empty  basket;  and  as  they  sped  gaily 
onward,  chatting  together  in  an  undertone, 
they  did  not  perceive  the  ladies  from  Olivona, 
who  were  then  passing  behind  a  hedge  which 
enclosed  the  little  yard  before  Ludolfo's  cabin. 

Adelaide  and  her  attendants  halted  a  mo- 
ment, to  take  a  look  at  the  two  young  girls, 
whose  fine,  open  countenances  were  radiant 
with  joy  and  innocence.  They  saw  them  enter 
a  winding  path,  and  glide  into  the  receding 
valley.  The  distinguished  visitors  then  ap- 
proached the  door  of  the  fisherman's  cottage. 

They  found  the  sick  man  seated  in  a  wooden 
arm-chair.  His  emaciated  form,  short  breath 


and  a  slight  tremor  in  his  limbs  told  plainly 
enough  that  he  had  suffered  long  and  in- 
tensely. In  his  hands,  which  were  reduced 
to  skin  and  bone,  he  held  a  piece  of  fish- net, 
that  he  was  trying  to  mend.  At  the  sight  of 
the  three  women  Ludolfo  colored  deeply,  and, 
rising  with  much  difficulty,  tried  to  stand. 
Recognizing  the  Queen,  he  hastily  doffed  his 
cap,  and  making  an  effort  to  join  his  hands, 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  a  celestial  apparition, 
he  stammered  out  some  confused  phrases, 
and  then  sank  back  into  his  chair,  unable  to 
utter  a  single  connected  sentence.  The  char- 
itable Princess,  with  her  peculiarly  benevo- 
lent smile,  bade  him  remain  seated,  saying 
she  knew  that  he  had  been  very  ill.  Her  at- 
tendants seeing  a  wooden  bench  in  the  cor- 
ner, drew  it  forth,  and  all  sat  down  upon  it 
gether.  Queen  Adelaide  inquired  of  Ludolfo 
what  were  his  present  ailments,  and  listened 
to  his  responses  with  so  much  affability  that 
the  good  man  soon  felt  quite  at  ease  in  her 
august  presence.  The  noble  lady  then  gave 
him  some  counsels  in  reference  to  the  care 
requisite  during  convalescence,  recommend- 
ing him  to  adopt  a  strengthening  diet,  to  sleep 
long,  and  to  drink  some  of  the  generous  wine 
which  was  then,  as  at  present,  abundant  in 
the  peninsula. 

Ludolfo  observed  a  respectful  silence.  He 
was  very  grateful  for  the  advice,  and  felt  that 
the  prescriptions  were  timely;  but  he  was 
wondering  if  his  poverty  would  admit  of 
procuring  even  the  least  of  the  articles  which 
would  contribute  to  his  restoration  to  health. 

Adelaide,  to  change  the  subject,  questioned 
him  with  kindly  interest  on  his  past  trials; 
she  recalled  to  him  the  consoling  promises 
of  Our  Lord  to  those  who  suffer  patiently, 
and  the  peculiar  love  He  entertains  for  faith- 
ful souls  who  climb  the  rough  steps  to  Cal- 
vary after  His  sacred  footsteps.  Her  sweetly 
pious  words  restored  serenity  to  the  pain- 
ful countenance  of  Ludolfo.  While  the  good 
Princess  was  suggesting  holy  thoughts  to  the 
fisherman,  she  took  a  survey  of  the  interior 
of  the  cabin,  in  which  squalid  poverty  reigned 
supreme.  The  rough  walls  of  mortar,  with- 
out even  a  wash  of  lime ;  the  few  pieces  of 
coarse  furniture,  and  the  bits  of  net  that  lay 
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scattered  over  the  floor  paved  with  cobble- 
stones, seemed  to  her  the  expression  of  want 
more  graphic  than  she  had  ever  seen  in  her 
numerous  visits  to  the  lowly.  But  on  an 
old  worm-eaten  table  she  also  saw  a  loaf  of 
fresh  bread,  a  cheese,  some  splendid  figs,  and 
withal  a  roasted  pullet.  The  sick  man  no- 
ticed a  gleam  of  suppressed  surprise  pass 
over  her  majesty's  benign  face,  and  said: 
"  Madame,  I  have  some  liberal  neighbors ; 
the  very  best  among  them  all  sent  me  those 
dainties  you  see  on  yon  table, — dainties  to 
which  I  am  very  little  accustomed." 

"What  is  the  name  of  that  good  person?" 

"  Margarita,  Madame ;  she  has  lent  me  aid 
in  one  way  or  other  during  my  whole  illness;, 
first  she  used  to  come  and  make  my  bed, 
and  place  my  medicine  and  drinks  where 
I  could  reach  them ;  and  now  she  sends  me 
delicate  foods,  and  the  nicest  fruits  in  her 
garden.  I  trust  God  will  reward  her.  But 
for  her  I  should  not  now  be  alive." 

"Perhaps  the  two  girls  whom  we  saw 
leaving  the  cabin  as  we  entered  came  from 
her  house?" 

"  Exactly,  Madame ;  they  are  Margarita's 
daughters.  They  are  models  for  our  village 
girls.  It  does  my  heart  good  when  they  cross 
the  threshold  of  my  door,  with  their  happy, 
innocent  faces." 

"Where  do  they  live,  Ludolfo?" 

"  In  a  lovely  spot  in  the  very  bottom  of 
the  vale  of  Sorio,  not  far  from  here.  Their 
mother  is  a  widow." 

"Ah!  how  and  when,  pray,  did  her  hus- 
band die?" 

.  "  Pietro  lost  his  life  in  fighting  for  King 
Lothaire  and  his  royal  father.  He  was  a 
good  man,  industrious,  and  faithful  in  all  his 
relations.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  mar- 
ried Margarita,  and  God  gave  them  a  daugh- 
ter, Carlotta,  the  elder  of  the  two  sisters 
whom  you  saw.  Then  war  was  declared,  and 
Pietro  and  I,  being  old  acquaintances,  went 
together  and  joined  the  other  men  that  be- 
longed to  the  manor  of  Olivona.  The  war 
lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  we  rarely  saw 
each  other.  At  length,  during  a  furlough, 
we  returned  to  Sorio,  and  Pietro  had  the 
happiness  of  welcoming  a  second  daughter, 


Albina,  and  I — I  had  the  misfortune  of  bury- 
ing my  wife.  In  the  ensuing  year,  Pietro  was 
slain  in  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  he  had 
fought  with  remarkable  heroism. 

"And  who  provided  for  Margarita  and  her 
girls? — they  seem  to  be  well  off." 

"Their  temporal  interests  were  not  injured, 
Madame,  by  this  great  family  sorrow.  The 
praiseworthy  conduct  of  Pietro  was  reported 
to  our  sovereigns,  and  soon  after  her  husband's 
death  Margarita  received  from  the  king's 
chancellor  a  charter,  which  granted  her  the 
usufruct  of  the  property  which  her  husband 
had  cultivated  as  a  serf  of  the  crown." 

Adelaide  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
these  details,  and  rising  to  depart,  said  to> 
Ludolfo :  "  Now  you  must  not  expose  your- 
self to  the  sun  or  damp,  and  be  sure  not  to 
resume  work  until  you  are  quite  strong.  I 
shall  come  and  see  again  if  you  are  obedient 
to  my  directions." 

Ludolfo,  overcome  by  the  Queen's  solici- 
tude, tried,  with  a  voice  choked  with  emo- 
tion, to  stammer  a  few  words  of  thankfulness. 

It  was  not  until  Adelaide  and  her  ladies 
had  quitted  the  cabin,  and  he  had  sunk"  back 
exhausted  in  his  old  arm-chair,  that  the  poor 
invalid  descried  the  abundant  provisions  the 
visitors  had  left  him.  Whilst  the  Princess 
was  chatting  with  him,  and  absorbing  his  at- 
tention, her  attendants  had  softly  opened 
their  baskets  and  carefully  deposited  on  a 
pile  of  fish-nets  a  large  quantity  of  food  and 
provisions,  and  among  them  a  purse  filled 
with  gold  coins.  Tears  fell  thick  and  fast  from 
the  eyes  of  the  grateful  Ludolfo. 

On  her  way  back  to  the  villa,  the  Queen 
called  on  the  venerable  priest  of  Sorio,  to 
whom  she  recounted  the  enthusiastic  praises 
of  the  fisherman  in  regard  to  Margarita;  the 
good  pastor  confirmed  all  that  had  been  said, 
adding  that  Margarita  was  one*  of  the  best  of 
his  parishioners,  zealous  and  liberal  in  all 
good  works;  and  that  Carlotta  exerted  an 
elevating  influence  among  the  girls  of  her 
own  age.  The  Princess  resolved  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  this  excellent  family  as  soon 
as  she  had  concluded  her  visits  to  those  who 
were  in  need  of  her  royal  bounty. 
(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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"I  j  PON  the  threshold  of  a  vast  emprise, 
^  Which  only  one  (a  second  Self)  might  share, 

I  stood  one  day.   Our  hearts  were  full  of  prayer ; 
The  dusky  dawn  flamed  with  a  glad  sunrise. 
But  to  that  other  Self  I  said :   "There  lies 

In  this  a  blessing  or  a  curse.     Wilt  dare 

The  mighty  issues?   Hast  the  courage  rare 
To  'scape  the  curse,  and  grasp  the  blessed  prize?  " 
— Answer  was  none;  mine  Alter  Ego's  eyes 

Were  fixed  upon  a  mirage  in  the  air, 
Where  all  the  golden  promise  of  the  skies 

Was  darkened  by  a  cyclone  of  despair. 
"Timeo/" — I  heard;  and  then  I  stood  alone 
Amid  the  wreck  of  Heav'ns  o'erthrown. 


The  Miracle  of  the  15th  of  August,  1874 


BY    HENRY    LASSERRE. 
XXII. 

JT  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes,  like  at  Jeru- 
salem, around  the  five  porches  of  the 
Pool  of  Bethsaida,  one  might  meet 
sufferers  of  all  kinds  awaiting  the  time  of 
their  delivery.  Among  these  invalids  who 
implored  the  intervention  of  Heaven  there 
were  some  that  attracted  particular  attention 
There  was  the  Abbe  Cabane,  a  poor  old  priest 
of  the  diocese  of  Agen,  with  his  left  side  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  who  from  morning  till  night 
painfully  dragged  himself  along  to  and  from 
the  Grotto.  There  was  also  the  Countess  du 


.0.1.0.) 

Boulay  from  Rouen,  an  aged  and  infirm  lady, 
reclining  in  her  rolling-chair,  who  with  fever- 
ish piety,  and  almost  impatient  fervor,  asked 
for  her  cure.  For  one  or  two  weeks  she  would 
pass  whole  days  at  the  foot  of  Mary's  statue, 
asking  the  prayers  of  all  who  she  supposed 
had  any  influence  with  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
Whenever  she  saw  a  priest  or  a  bishop,  or  a 
pilgrim  of  devout  appearance,  she  would  im- 
mediately send  her  maid  (a  respectable-look- 
ing person,  who  seemed  to  be  very  devoted 
to  her,)  to  say  to  them  :  "  Please  to  pray  for 
my  poor  mistress,  whom  you  see  down  there." 

As  this  pious  message  was  frequently  re- 
peated and  conveyed  to  very  many,  it  was 
observed  that  the  maid  herself,  who  requested 
so  many  prayers  for  her  mistress,  never  knelt 
or  recited  a  prayer,  or  even  bowed  her  head 
before  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
"Alas ! "  replied  Madame  du  Bonlay  to  an  in- 
discreet remark  made  in  her  presence,  "  my 
maid  is  very  good,  affectionate,  even  pious : 
but  she  is  a  Protestant,  and  does  not  believe  in 
the  Blessed  Virgin."  Around  these  unfortu- 
nate suppliants  two  or  three  hundred  pilgrims 
were  kneeling  in  silent  prayer,  or  conversing 
in  a  low  voice. 

Rolled  in  her  chair,  with  her  rosary  in  her 
hands,  Jeanne  passed  through  the  crowd  and 
entered  under  the  vault  of  the  Grotto.  It  was 
here  that  the  writer  for  the  first  time  saw,  half 
hidden  among  pillows  and  cushions,  the  in- 
valid whose  history  he  is  now  relating.  He 
remarked  her  as  a  newcomer  among  the 
crowd  of  sufferers  that  presse  1  around  the 
Rocks  of  Massabielle;  and  he  felt  for  her 
that  tender  sympathy  which  is  ever  called 
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forth  at  the  sight  of  youth  stricken  in  its 
spring-time,  and  threatened  with  a  premature 
end.  He  knew  not  who  she  was,  neither  did 
he  know  the  noble-looking  priest  who  prayed 
near  her,  and  at  times  seemed  to  speak  words 
of  encouragement.  It  was  only  later  that  he 
learned  it  was  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  Musy. 
By  the  side  of  her  daughter  knelt  the  mother, 
tearfully  addressing  her  supplications  to  the 
powerful  Virgin  ;  and  near  her  was  an  aged 
servant,  praying  with  clasped  hands.  Stand- 
ing with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast, 
his  eyes  turned  upon  the  statue  of  Mary,  was 
a  young  man  whose  noble  countenance  re- 
vealed the  fervor  of  faith  mingled  with  the 
anxiety  of  brotherly  love.  It  was  Joseph  de 
Fontenay. 

XXIII. 

On  Friday,  August  the  I4th  (the  Vigil  of  the 
Assumption),  a  stranger  called  at  the  house 
where  I  usually  stopped  during  the  time  of 
my  annual  pilgrimage,  and  asked  to  see  me. 
It  was  the  young  man  whose  pious  bearing 
and  appearance  had  attracted  my  attention 
the  day  before. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "my  sister,  who  has  been 
ill  for  the  past  seven  years,  has  come  here  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  miracle  from  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  was  your  book  that  made  Lourdes 
known  to  her,  and  first  suggested  the  thought 
of  making  this  journey  in  hopes  of  her  cure. 
She  is  very  anxious  to  see  you ;  but  she  is 
an  invalid  and  cannot  be  moved  without  great 
suffering.  She  will  be  very  grateful  for  a 
visit  from  you." 

"Well,  tell  her  that  I  shall  be  there  in  a 
few  moments."  Ten  minutes  later  I  was  at 
the  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Grotte,  the  ad- 
dress of  which  had  been  given  me  by  young 
Joseph.  "I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Madame 
de  Fontenay,  "  for  having  so  quickly  granted 
our  request."  Then  she  introduced  me  into 
the  room  of  her  daughter.  The  invalid  was 
in  bed  and,  despite  the  heat  of  season,  buried 
beneath  coverlets  and  eider-down.  She  ex- 
tended her  emaciated  hand,  which  I  respect- 
fully pressed  to  my  lips. 

"  You  are  the  author  of  '  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,'"  she  said,  in  a  weak  voice,  looking 
at  me  with  childish  simplicity.  "Oh,  Mon- 


sieur, how  you  have  charmed  me  and  made 
me  weep  !     What  a  beautiful  history ! " 

"The  events  were  so  beautiful  in  them- 
selves that  I  could  not  altogether  spoil  them," 
I  replied,  smiling.  "  It  has  pleased  God  to 
bless  those  humble  pages,,  and  make  them 
serve  for  His  glory.  But  indeed  the  book  is 
far  more  valuable  than  the  author,  and  you 
would  be  wrong,  Mademoiselle,  to  judge  one 
by  the  other.  Unfortunately  for  me,  it  is  pref- 
erable to  read  my  works  than  to  know  me 
personally.  Still  I  have  come,  since  you  de- 
sired to  see  me." 

In  a  few  words  she  told  me  of  her  long 
years  of  sufferings.  "Abbe  de  Musy  has  ac- 
companied us  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  We 
are  now  in  the  room  which  he  himself  occu- 
pied last  year,  and  which  he  left  completely 
helpless  on  the  morning  of  the  Assumption, 
to  return  soon  after  perfectly  cured.  Oh  !  I 
believe!  I  believe!  I  am  full  of  hope  and  con- 
fidence." Whilst  she  spoke,  I  watched  her 
attentively,  and  I  read  in  the  expressive  lines 
of  her  countenance,  changed  through  suffer- 
ing, the  silent  confirmation  of  her  painful 
story. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  it  was  all  the  more 
noticeable  by  contrast  with  her  brilliant  black 
eyes  and  glossy  black  hair.  Her  face  had 
that  peculiar  transparency  which  sickness 
sometimes  imparts  when  the  centre  of  vitality 
is  touched, — when  the  material  body  seems, 
as  it  were,  to  become  spiritualized,  and  mani- 
fests the  state  of  the  soul  within.  Through  the 
transparent  features  of  the  young  girl  there 
was  revealed  a  beautiful  soul,  innocent  in  it- 
self, and  still  more  purified  in  the  fire  of  suffer- 
ing. The  poor  child  was  certain  that  she 
would  be  cured,  and  cured  on  the  next  day, 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption.  As  she  opened 
her  heart  to  me,  her  confidence  won  my  sym- 
pathy, and  I  too  began  to  feel  the  same  happy 
forebodings.  However,  I  did  not  altogether 
encourage  them,  because  on  more  than  one 
occasion  before  I  had  been  deceived.  But 
despite  all  this,  I  could  not  refrain  from  en- 
couraging her,  by  recalling  some  of  the 
wonders  wrought  by  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
I  mentioned  in  particular  the  miraculous  cure 
of  Lucie  Fraiture, — a  most  touching  cure, 
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\\  hich  I  intend  soon  to  publish.  Jeanne  lis- 
tened, deeply  interested  in  all  the  details  of 
the  heavenly  drama,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  over  the  sufferings  and  joys  of  her  un- 
known sister,  like  her,  a  child  of  Mary.  She 
said  in  reply: 

"To-morrow  the  Abbe  de  Musy  will  pray 
for  me  at  a  Mass  of  Thanksgiving,  which  he 
will  celebrate  at  the  main  altar  in  the  Crypt, 
before  which  he  was  cured  last  year  on  the 
same  day  and  at  the  same  hour.  Mgr.  Pey- 
ramale  has  promised  me  to  pray  earnestly  for 
my  restoration.  Bernadette,  a  large  number 
of  religious,  the  poor,  my  friends  and  relatives 
•will  offer  their  Holy  Communions  to  morrow 
to  obtain  the  great  favor  which  I  ask.  Do 
unite  yourself  with  these  pious  souls,  you 
who  have  been  so  mercifully  heard  by  the 
Blessed  Virgin." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Mademoiselle,  I  will 
pray  for  your  cure.  I  and  my  family  will 
assist  at  the  Mass  you  speak  of." 

XXIV. 

The  morning  of  the  Assumption  dawned. 
When  his  mother  and  Pierette  had  completed 
his  sister's  toilet,  Joseph  entered  the  room. 

"Well,  Jeanne,"  he  said,  "is  it  not  to-day 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  grant  all  our 
prayers  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  childlike  joy  and 
faith  ;  "yes :  to  day  Our  Lady  will  cure  me. 
To-day,  Joseph !  to-day ! "  Then  after  a  pause 
she  added:  "WTill  you  do  me  a  great  favor, 
my  dear  brother  ?  " 

"What  is  it?  I  am  at  your  command;  I 
will  do  what  you  wish." 

"  Go  and  ask  Mgr.  Peyramale  to  say  a  spe- 
cial prayer  for  me  at  the  moment  I  start  for 
the  Mass  during  which  I  hope  to  see  the  end 
of  all  my  sufferings." 

Joseph  hastened  away,  and  soon  returned 
with  the  message:  "  Monseigneur  is  more 
hopeful  than  ever,  and  will  redouble  his  pray- 
ers." 

The  Abbe  de  Musy  had  gone  on  before  to 
the  Grotto.  Joseph  followed  him,  to  procure 
an  arm-chair  and  wait  upon  the  esplanade  of 
the  Basilica,  to  receive  his  sister  and  conduct 
her  to  the  Crypt. 

It  was   now  half-past  seven.     The   great 


solemnity  had  drawn  an  immense  crowd  to 
Lourdes.  Most  of  the  carriages  that  passed 
the  Rue  de  la  Grotte  were  engaged;  the 
drivers  of  the  others  refused  to  trouble  them- 
selves with  an  invalid  whom  they  should  have 
to  lift  in  and  out,  and  carry  up  stairways,  etc. 
Madame  de  Fontcnay  was  in  great  perplexity 
and  fear  lest  they  could  not  reach  the  Crypt 
in  time  for  the  Abbe  de  Musy's  Mass.  Jeanne 
alone  was  calm. 

"Fear  nothing,"  she  said;  "it  will  not  be 
long  before  I  shall  need  nobody  to  carry  me  to 
the  Grotto.  And  a*  for  this  last  carriage  that 
I  shall  need,  the  good  God  will  inspire  some 
one  with  compassion  enough  to  take  me." 

And  indeed  a  few  moments  afterwards  a 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  the  driver,  no 
doubt,  little  imagining  that  he  was  an  agent 
of  Divine  Providence,  who  had  been  invoked. 
But  unwillingly  and  rudely  enough  he  car- 
ried the  poor  motionless  invalid,  and  placed 
her  in  the  carriage. 

Madame  de  Fontenay  sat  opposite  her 
daughter.  They  soon  passed  the  last  houses 
of  the  city  and  entered  the  delightfully  ver- 
dant valley,  through  which,  over  pebbles  and 
rocks,  flow  the  limpid,  foamy  waters  of  the 
Gave.  To  the  right  were  the  graceful  outlines 
of  the  hills  of  Visens  and  Bartres;  and  through 
the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees  might  be  dis- 
tinguished the  undulating  smoke  of  the  loco- 
motive as  it  marked  the  path  of  the  cars  that 
brought  to  Lourdes  the  pilgrims  from  Pau, 
Orthez,  and  Bayonne.  On  the  left  were  the 
peaks  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose  perpetual  snow- 
tops  glistened  with  a  thousand  fires. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  that  of  the  As- 
sumption,and  nature,  like  the  Church,  seemed 
to  be  in  festive  rejoicing.  The  sun  shone 
forth  in  all  his  brilliancy;  not  a  cloud  ob- 
scured the  horizon.  The  light  breeze  from 
the  snowy  mountains  came  laden  with  their 
vivifying  freshness.  Here  and  there  the  birds 
warbled  gaily.  The  road  was  thronged  with 
pedestrians  and  vehicles,  the  latter  making 
all  haste  towards  the  Grotto  and  Basilica, 
the  former  returning  to  the  town,  directing 
their  steps  to  the  plain  of  Chalet  after  the 
morning  Masses.  Some  wore  suspended  at 
the  waist  a  large  rosary  of  six  decades,  a 
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devotion  peculi  tr  to  their  country.  Others 
carried  provisions  for  a  Christian  agape, — 
for  a  family  reunion  after  Mass  in  the  fields 
surrounding  the  rustic  rotunda.*  Farther  on 
they  would  meet  with  a  group  of  young  girls 
singing  the  Ave  Marts  Stella,  or  some  canti- 
cle to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes ;  the  coun- 
tenances of  all  reflected  joyous  innocence, 
fraternal  charity,  and  the  ineffable  peace  of 
God's  children. 

"  There's  a  poor  invalid  who  is  seeking  for 
a  cure.  May  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  hear  him ! " 
they  would  say  when  encountering  a  sufferer 
on  the  road  to  the  Grotto. 

But  Jeanne  was  insensible  to  all  this  beau- 
tiful landscape  and  these  enlivening  scenes. 
Her  hands  were  joined,  and  with  her  dis- 
colored lips  she  murmured  invocations  to  the 
God  of  Heaven. 

As  they  passed  the  rotunda,  her  eyes,  ever 
looking  upwards,  suddenly  perceived  the 
belfry  of  the  Basilica  rising  from  this  lowly 
earth  of  ours  and  piercing  with  its  cross- 
mounted  spire  the  azure  firmament.  It  was 
the  image  and  expression  of  her  hope,  which 
also,  raised  above  earth,  was  turned  com- 
pletely on  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  So  great 
was  her  emotion  at  this  sight  that  her  prayers, 
incapable  of  being  expressed  in  articulate 
language,  were  manifested  by  an  outburst  of 
tears.  Weep,  weep,  sister  dear!  "  Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 


*  NOTE. — This  rustic  rotunda  does  not  exist 
at  the  present  day  (1883).  We  must  explain, 
however,  for  those  of  our  readers  who  have  never 
visited  Lourdes  that  this  rotunda,  covered  with 
ivy  like  the  cottages  of  Versailles  and  Trianon, 
with  its  marbles,  shade  and  fountains,  was  a  resting 
place  for  pilgrims.  It  was  large  enough  to  contain 
a  whole  pilgrimage — at  least  seven  hundred  per- 
sons. This  structure,  intended  by  its  founder  as 
an  expression  of  gratitude  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
was  erected  in  1872,  under  the  Episcopacy  of 
Mgr.  Picherot,  and  transferred,  with  the  charge  of 
its  keeping,  to  the  Work  of  the  Grotto.  In  1877, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Rev.  P.  Sempe, 
and  the  Episcopacy  of  Mgr.  Jourdan,  it  was  de- 
stroyed, to  make  place  for  further  ornamentation, 
which  has  altogether  changed  the  primitive  aspect 
of  the  places  where  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared. 


XXV. 

On  the  esplanade  of  the  Basilica,  her  brother 
Joseph,  surrounded  by  a  sympathizing  group, 
awaited  his  sister.  Several  of  his  relations 
were  present;  among  others,  Madame  de 
Fontenay  de  Sommans  and  her  daughter 
Jeanne,  a  cousin  of  the  invalid.  They  had 
come  from  Luchon,  to  unite  their  supplica- 
tions to  her  own.  We  may  mention  also 
among  those  present  Madame  the  Countess 
du  Boulay  in  her  invalid-chair;  the  poor 
Abbe  Cabane,  half  paralyztd,  and  leaning  on 
his  cane ;  Madame  the  Duchess  Salviati ; 
Madame  and  Mile,  de  Montille ;  Mile,  de 
Charodon.;  Madame  the  Countess  d'Armailli 
and'  her  nieces.  Besides  others,  who  were 
desirous  of  assisting  at  the  Mass  of  the  mirac- 
ulously-cured priest,  were  waiting  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  church. 

Most  carefully  Jeanne  was  taken  from  the 
carriage  and  placed  in  the  arm-chair.  But  in 
spite  of  all  their  loving  care,  the  countenance 
of  the  unfortunate  young  girl  revealed  the 
contractions  of  pain  occasioned  by  the  least 
movement.  All  gathered  around  her,  speaking 
words  of  hope,  and  promising  their  prayers. 
She  appreciated  them,  and  replied  in  terms 
of  gratitude ;  but  she  desired  that  peace  and 
recollection  which  one  must  needs  have  be- 
neath the  sacred  vaults.  She  was  there,  face 
to  face  before  the  altar.  "  The  time  has  come, 
dear  Joseph.  Take  me  to  the  Crypt." 

The  Rev.  Father  Sempe,  the  Superior  of 
the  missionaries,  whose  energetic  piety  and 
zeal  directed  pilgrimages  upon  festival  days, 
had  absolutely  prohibited  to  the  faithful  all 
access  to  the  Crypt,  in  order  that  everybody 
might  be  brought  to  assist  at  the  ceremonies 
in  the  Basilica,  and  thereby  lend  greater 
splendor  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church. 

The  external  gate  of  the  Crypt  was  doubly 
locked.  In  vain  did  Joseph  and  several  others 
knock  repeatedly. 

"There  is  no  use  knocking  so  much," 
said  one  of  the  Brothers  connected  with  the 
house.  "The  Rev.  Father  Superior  has  for- 
bidden any  entrance  to  the  Crypt  this  morn- 
ing." 

This  prohibition  threw  the  whole  group  of 
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pilgrims  into  the  greatest  anguish,  and  caused 
indescribable  consternation. 

"  But  it  is  impossible — " 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  the  order  of  the  Superior," 
said  the  good  Brother. 

"  Hut  why  this  order  ?  May  we  not  at  least 
speak  to  the  Superior  ?  " 

"  No  He  is  now  engaged  in  making  an- 
nouncements at  the  Basilica," 

Joseph  then  learned  of  a  way  of  reaching 
the  Crypt  by  a  roundabout  passage.  Leav- 
ing his  mother  and  Jeanne,  after  seeing  them 
cared  for,  he  went  on  towards  the  Basilica, 
and  with  great  effort  made  his  way  through 
the  throng  of  pilgrims,  entered  the  sacristy, 
and  in  all  haste  descended  the  steps  of  the 
subterranean  chapel,  where  M.  1'Abbe  de 
Musy  was  preparing  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice. By  pure  chance,  the  Abbe  went  straight 
to  the  church,  and  so  entered  without  any 
difficulty  and  without  a  thought  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Superior. 

"Well,  where  is  your  sister?"  he  said,  on 
perceiving  Joseph. 

"  She  is  outside.  The  Rev.  Father  Sempe 
has  forbidden  any  one  to  come  to  Mass  this 
morning,  and  has  ordered  the  gates  of  the 
Crypt  to  be  kept  closed." 

Abbe  de  Musy  arose  immediately  and  spoke 
to  the  servants  of  the  church,  who  simply  told 
him  of  the  formal  prescription  of  the  Superior. 
He  insisted,  as  persons  do  under  any  urgent 
circumstance:  even  went  so  far  as  to  com- 
mand. In  the  presence  of  the  priest  whom 
the  Blessed  Virgin  cured,  the  lay  Brothers 
and  sacristans  began  to  yield.  They  thought 
at  least  to  limit  the  privilege  to  a  single  ex 
ception. 

"  Nobody  but  the  sick !  Nobody  but  the 
sick !  That  is  the  wish  of  the  Rev.  Father  Su- 
perior," cried  the  guardian  of  the  gate  to  the 
crowd  without.  But,  in  spite  of  this  impera- 
tive injunction,  those  who  were  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  Jeanne 
and  the  other  invalids.  Fifty  or  sixty  persons, 
notwithstanding  all  the  ukases,  entered  the 
interior  of  the  edifice  before  the  gate  could 
be  closed  upon  the  flood  of  invaders.  M. 
1'Abbe  Bouvier,  with  his  white  flowing  locks 
and  noble  bearing,  was  one  of  the  most  for- 


ward in  this  pious  insurrection.  He  believed 
in  the  miracle,  and  at  any  cost  he  would  be 
its  witness. 

(TO    BK    CONTINUED.) 


A  Sojourn  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

I  AM  a  quiet  individual,  with  a  hearty  aver- 
sion to  bustle  and  excitement.  This  par- 
ticular trait  of  my  character  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  account  for  my  having  selected  the 
quiet  seaport  town  of  Civita  Vecchia  for  my 
home  during  the  broiling  heats  of  the  present 
summer,  the  fourth  of  my  residence  in  Italy. 
Guide  books,  as  a  rule,  say  nothing  at  all  of 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  tourists  whose  guide- 
books are  their  gospels  sweep  contemptuously 
past  it  on  their  iron  way  to  Rome  or  Genoa, 
thus  unwittingly  depriving  themselves  of 
not  a  little  that  would  please  the  eye.  and  of 
much  that  would  impress  th^mind  and  heart; 
for  Civita  Vecchia  counts  among  its  attrac- 
tions some  pretty  churches,  a  fine  new  Capu- 
chin convent,  built  by  funds  raised  in  the 
United  States  (the  only  one  of  its  four  that 
has  successfully  resisted  the  Government's 
attempts  at  "annexation");  a  beautiful  citadel 
by  Michael  Angelo;  splendid  thermal  and 
bathing  establishments ;  a  small  but  exceed- 
ingly picturesque  port;  great  alum  mints, 
and  divers  other  objects  of  interest ;  in  each 
and  all  of  which  its  12,000  inhabitants  take 
a  quiet  sort  of  pride. 

After  having  time  and  again  seen  and  ad- 
mired all  these  things,  I  decided  on  visiting 
the  only  one  of  Civita  Vecchia's  sights  of 
which  the  people  are  not  proud — to  wit,  the 
vast  cellular  prison  that  stands  at  a  short  dis- 
tance outside  the  town,  hard  by  the  shore  of 
the  "far-resounding  sea,"  Armed,  therefore, 
with  a  magistr.itic  order,  I  presented  myself 
before  its  massive  iron  portals,  where  the 
head  guard  received  me  with  true  Italian 
courtesy,  took  me  over  the  extensive  premises, 
pointing  out  and  explaining  everything.  We 
passed  slowly  on  through  the  various  depart- 
ments, in  which  close  on  1,500  red-capped, 
white-jacketed  convicts  were  silently  toiling 
away  at  about  a  score  of  trades.  The  great 
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majority  of  them  belonged  to  the  artisan  class, 
— a  circumstance  that  need  cause  no  surprise, 
since  they,  more  than  any  other  class  in  the 
community,  help  to  swell  the  numbers  and 
increase  the  power  of  the  oath-bound,  anti- 
religious  societies  of  Italy.  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  strong,  active  persons,  with, 
however,  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  beardless 
youths  and  shrivelled  old  sinners;  all  darting 
frightened  glances  and  cowering  before  us  as 
we  passed  on.  Here  and  there,  green-capped 
heads  were  observable  among  the  throng. 
Their  owners,  my  guide  told  me,  were  serving 
out  life-sentences,  and  (such  is  the  effect  of 
hopeless  slavery  on  the  human  mind),  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  these  send  a  far 
greater  contingent  to  the  cemetery  and  the 
lunatic  ward  than  their  brethren  of  the  red 
cap. 

The  lunatic  ward  presented  every  phase  of 
insanity  that  may  be  born  of  brooding  melan- 
choly. Here  was  a  picture  of  silent  misery, 
rocking  to  and  fro  upon  his  couch;  there, 
a  breathing  skeleton,  with  horror-stricken 
countenance,  cowering  down  in  the  corner  of 
his  cell;  over  against  him,  a  figure  of  savage 
idiocy,  doing  over  again  in  fancy  a  foul  deed 
of  blood;  farther  on,  a  yelling  wretch  in 
padded  cell,  who  grew  calm  as,  in  passing  by, 
I  traced  a  cross  upon  his  door  with  a  little 
relic  of  Pius  IX.  These  and  many  such  we 
saw,  but  not  a  word  spake  they:  they  were 
the  embodiment  of  mute  idiocy  and  settled 
melancholy,  and  the  shadow  of  a  crime  was 
over  them  all.  We  went  forth  from  their 
midst  pitying  their  unhappy  state,  and  sigh- 
ing over  man's  inability  to  minister  to  minds 
diseased. 

In  the  printing-office  my  attention  was 
directed  to  a  neatly-executed  lithograph  of 
the  miraculous  Madonna  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  Close  by  stood,  working  away, 
the  young  convict  artist  whom  I  had  some 
time  previously  seen  copying  the  same  Ma- 
donna, with  a  guard  by  his  side.  On  his 
first  visit  to  the  church,  he  went  about  his 
work  cap  on  head  and  evidently  in  a  sullen 
mood;  when  next  I  saw  him  the  red  cap 
lay  by  his  side,  and  he  was  working  away 
with  manifest  good  will.  The  following  day 


he  was  on  his  knees  before  a  prie-dieu,  re- 
producing, with  cunning  hand,  the  beautiful 
form  and  heavenly  grace  of  the  original.  Who 
knows  but  that  the  prayer  of  that  sweet 
Refuge  of  Sinners  may  have  sent  a  ray  of 
light  and  grace  from  the  Tabernacle  into  his 
soul,  and  been  instrumental  in  performing 
that  greatest  of  all  miracles,  which  makes  the 
angels  in  heaven  rejoice ! 

With  a  copy  of  the  Madonna  in  our 
hands  we  passed  thence  into  the  sick  ward, 
a  large,  L  shaped  room,  with  snowy  beds,  on 
which  many  a  sufferer  lay,  ranged  at  regular 
distances  round  the  walls.  Near  the  fourth 
bed  on  the  left,  stood  an  attendant  convict, 
curiously  scanning  the  features  of  a  young  boy 
(for  he  was  a  mere  boy),  whose  face,  not  much 
emaciated,  struck  me  as  being  peculiarly  pre- 
possessing. "Sudden  change:  lost  use  of 
speech,"  briefly  observed  the  attendant,  com- 
ing with  a  jerk  to  the  "attention,"  and  salu- 
ting the  chief  guard.  After  a  polite  excuse, 
and  a  hasty  glance  at  the  youthful  form  that 
was  evidently  fast  spinning  out  his  thread  of 
life,  my  anxious  guide  sped  away  in  search 
of  the  chaplain,  who,  the  attendant  a^ded, 
was  assisting  at  a  similar  scene  in  the  other 
wing  of  the  infirmary.  I  remained  praying 
near  the  bedside  of  the  patient.  His  eyes 
slowly  opened  and  fixed  themselves  on  mine, 
with  a  look  of  unmistakable  entreaty.  I  ven- 
tured unbidden  to  kneel  beside  him  and  pour 
into  his  listening  ear  some  short  and  fervent 
acts,  until  the  good  chaplain  came  hurrying 
towards  him.  As  I  rose  to  give  place,  I  found 
an  arm  wound  lovingly  round  my  neck :  it 
was  the  dying  boy's.  I  gently  disengaged  it, 
and  withdrew,  my  heart  touched  with  a  feel- 
ing that  it  were  difficult  to  express.  The  good 
friar  had  just  administered  to  him  the  holy 
Unction  and  conditional  absolution,  as  we 
knelt  in  prayer  around  his  bed,  when  his  soul 
burst  the  prison-bars  of  the  body  and  passed 
into  eternity,  leaving  the  calm  and  placid 
face  bedewed  with  tears,  that — kind  Heaven 
grant! — may  have  washed  his  trespasses 
away,  and  gained  for  him  a  speedy  passage 
to  eternal  bliss. 

I  had  no  wish  to  see  more ;  so,  with  warm 
thanks  to  the  ever-courteous  guard,  I  went 
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out  from  that  sad  place, — from  those  fortress  - 
like  walls  out  to  the  dusty  road,  and  back 
past  San  Gallo's  frowning  earthworks,  into 
the  quiet  town  once  more, — from  the  abode 
of  the  criminal  to  the  home  of  a  people,  the 
memory  of  whose  goodness  and  virtues  shall 
ever  remain  green  and  fresh  within  my  heart. 
For,  albeit  they  have  their  little  foibles — and 
which  of  Adam's  race  has  not? — the  inhabi- 
tants of  Civita  Vecchia  are,  morally  and  re- 
ligiously, a  model  people,  having  thus  far  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  efforts  made  by  godless 
politicians  and  lying  philosophers  to  root  the 
old  faith  from  out  their  hearts,  and  replace  it 
by  scepticism  and  infidelity.  They  observe 
their  festival  days,  have  not  a  single  house  of 
doubtful  fame,  and  never  require  to  vindicate 
even  the  crime  of  petty  larceny  before  the 
bar  of  Italian  justice.  They  entertain  a  warm 
and  tender  devotion  towards  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  on  many  a  corner  of  street  and 
square  preserve  her  image,  to  which  the  male 
passer-by  reverently  raises  his  hat,  and  chil- 
dren's voices  pay  at  stated  times  their  sweet 
tribute  of  litany  and  hymn. 

Besides  the  miraculous  Madonna  in  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  there 
is  another  image  of  Our  Lady,  the  story  of 
whose  origin  cannot  fail  to  edify  her  devout 
clients.  It  tells  the  history  of  the  tender  piety 
and  noble  self-sacrifice  of  a  poor  deformed 
beggar  of  the  town,  ycleped  Brother  John, 
whom  those  that  are  of  the  earth  earthy,  call 
a  simpleton,  because  his  thoughts  are  not  as 
the  thoughts  of  other  men,  nor  his  ways  as 
their  ways.  Brother  John  had  not  long  seen 
the  light  when  his  father  died,  and  his  mother 
passed  away  when  he  was  a  mere  stripling, 
her  last  words  an  earnest  recommendation  of 
her  orphan  boy  to  the  care  of  her  that  became 
the  Mother  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour.  "  Now 
you  know  my  story,"  said  he,  "  and  how  I 
became  the  son  of  Mary."  His  devotion 
towards  her  grew  with  his  growing  years, 
until  it  became  the  absorbing  thought  and 
occupation  of  his  life.  He  lived  exclusively 
on  the  scraps  of  food  given  him  by  charitable 
hands ;  but  his  soldi  (cents)  he  treasured  up 
till  they  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum, 
with  which  he  set  up  in  a  well- frequented 


square  this  lovely  picture  of  his  Queen  and 
Mother,  adorning  it  with  the  graceful  fan- 
cies of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter.  Civita 
Vecchia  saw  and  admired.  On  the  day  of 
its  inauguration  the  bands  came  and  played 
before  the  image  with  all  their  might  from 
sultry  noon  till  fading  eve,  and  it  M^LS  urn 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  thousands  there 
assembled. 

Good  old  Brother  John  still  lives  on  the 
scraps  of  food,  but  with  his  copper  coins  he 
keeps  a  lamp  ever  brightly  burning  before  his 
Madonna,  and  celebrates  her  annual  festival, 
on  which  occasion  it  is  touching  to  witness 
the  tears  of  tender  devotion  that  course  down 
his  pale  cheeks.  O  Brother  John  !  men  may 
think  "your  life  madness"  (Wis.,  v,  4.)  as 
they  did  that  of  your  Divine  Master  and  His 
blessqd  servants  one  and  all ;  but  thrice  happy 
they  who  shall  be  near  you  in  the  world  to 
come,  when  your  deformity  shall  give  place 
to  beauty  ineffable,  and  you  shall  shine  like 
the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  your  Heavenly 
Father ! 

In  my  daily  rambles  in  Civita  Vecchia  and 
the  neighboring  villages,  I  was  exceedingly 
struck  by  the  scrupulous  honesty  of  the  good 
people  among  whom  it  was  jny  happiness  to 
sojourn.  None  were  needed  to  keep  watch 
or  ward  beside  the  storekeepers'  wares  that 
were  exposed  for  sale  in  street  and  square ; 
nor  by  the  immense  quantities  of  linen  that 
was  daily  spread  to  dry  in  the  lonely  fields 
and  by  the  waysides;  nor  by  the  luscious  fruit 
that  was  left  for  sale  in  baskets,  with  a  slip  of 
paper  to  indicate  the  price;  nor  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  articles,  great  and  small,  that 
were  left  carelessly  lying  about  by  day  and 
night.  Long  experience  had  taught  the  peo- 
ple to  place  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
public  sense  of  honesty,  and  thus  far  tramp 
or  kleptomaniac  has  scarcely  ever  broken 
through  to  steal,  or  to  disturb  the  blissful 
security  of  property  that  happily  reigns  in 
and  about  this  truly  Christian  town.  Time 
and  again  during  the  writer's  wanderings  in 
this  beautiful  land  of  art  and  song,  have  his 
weary  diligence  or  mule-back  rides  been  re- 
warded with  the  sight  of  such  sinless  Auburns 
on  which  the  blessed  angels  love  to  look,— 
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of  villages  and  hamlets  with  their  morning 
Mass,  their  daily  Rosary  said  in  common, 
their  evening  hymn  before  the  public  statue 
or  picture  of  Our  Lady.  Oh!  yes:  thank 
Goodness  there  are  yet  spots  of  earth  where 
faith  and  charity  are  undiminished, — spots 
which  spring  up  in  the  desert  of  this  world 
like  oases  in  the  wide  Sahara  Were  all  the 
world  as  they,  the  beautiful  maiden,  with 
"  her  sparkling  gems  and  her  golden  wand," 
might  unmolested  traverse  the  earth  from  pole 
to  pole ;  but  this  "  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for"  can  never  come  to  pass 
until  the  rest  of  the  world  .•-hall  have  as  lively 
and  practical  a  faith  as  those  blest  towns  and 
villages  and  hamlets  of  Italy. 

But,  alas!  model  tourists  see  nothing  of  all 
this  when  "doing"  Italy.  Their  custom  is 
to  go  in  raptures  over  '"delightful"  scenery, 
to  gape  at  "  majestic "  buildings,  to  prowl 
about  "  interesting  "  ruins,  and  strike  attitudes 
before  "heavenly"  statuary  and  painting, — 
things  which  are  very  good  in  their  way,  but 
which  should  not  be  made  the  exclusive  object 
of  a  tour  in  Italy,  or  in  any  other  country. 
Tourists  should — but  too  often  do  not — re- 
member that  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man";  and  often,  when  they  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  people,  they  have  but  eyes  to  see 
defects,  and  tongues  and  pens  to  exaggerate 
them.  Oh !  when  will  they  learn  to  travel 
in  that  beautiful  country  with  Christian  feel- 
ings and  Christian  instincts,  and  endeavor  to 
seek  out  and  admire  the  triumphs  of  Faith  as 
well  as  the  triumphs  of  the  brush  and  chisel? 
Did  they  but  throw  off  the  shackles  of  their 
Protestant  guide-books,  and  once  in  a  while 
turn  into  the  by-ways  of  the  land,  to  study 
the  sunnier  side  of  its  people,  they  would 
there  find,  perhaps,  a  truer  echo  in  their 
souls  than  in  the  splendor  of  more  preten- 
tious places,  and  would  not  return  from  their 
journeyings  with  scoffing  tongue  and  hollow 
heart,  to  lie  to  the  world  about  "  degenerate 

Italy."  H. 

— •  »  • — 

ONE  of  the  greatest  surprises  at  our 
judgment  will  be  the  sight  of  what  we  might 
have  done  for  God  and  have  not  done. — 
Faber. 
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PART     II. 

CHAPTER  IX.— JANET'S  SIN.— THE  GHOST 

AGAIN. — WHAT  CAME  OF  THE  NOVENA. 
A  CONTENTED  spirit  pervaded  the  "Old 
L\  House,"  only  disturbed  now  and  then  by 
small  discords,  which  are  incident  even  in  the 
best  ordered  families,  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  until  that  time  arrives  vhen  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  shall,  dwell  together  in  peace.  Like 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men,  the  chip- 
munks had  betaken  themselves  to  the  green- 
wood for  the  summer;  hence  Edna's  slumbers 
were  no  longer  broken  at  night;  the  soft, 
mysterious  rustlings,  like  the  trailing  of  gar- 
ments over  her  chamber  floor,  had  ceased,  and 
Mrs.  Burgess  was  devoutly  thankful  that  the 
face  had  not  again  peered  at  her  through  the 
window,  being  careful  to  close  the  shutters 
every  evening  at  sundown.  She  would  not 
wear  a  blessed  medal,  but  she  hung  a  horse- 
shoe over  the  door,  and  placed  her  pocket 
Bible  on  the  sill  of  one  window,  and  her  book 
of  hymns  on  the  other,  believing  herself  safe 
from  witches,  ghosts,  and  devils,  through 
their  potent  agency.  She  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  what  she  had  seen  was  auld  Nicol's 
ghost,  but  openly  admitted  that  "maybe  it 
was  the  reflection  of  something  hanging  on 
the  kitchen  will."  Her  husband  had  made 
fun  of  her,  and  teased  her  about  the  affair 
until  she  was  a  little  ashamed  of  it;  hence  her 
admission — a  species  of  self-defence, — while 
her  secret  convictions  were  unaltered. 

The  bee  colony  prospered  beyond  all  ex- 
pectations; there  were  now  ten  hives  in 
healthy,  active  operation,  and  a  bee- fund 
which  showed  a  prosperous  beginning.  James 
Sinclair,  thankful  though  he  was  for  the 
blessings  and  comfort  which  surrounded  him, 
— for  his  loved  ones  spared  to  him,  for  daily 
employment,  and  above  all  for  that  holy  faith 
which  united  and  made  so  sacred  the  family 
tie,  each  heart  beating  as  with  one  pulse, — 
nevertheless  continued  to  have  sofe  feelings 
about  the  loss  of  his  house;  nor  could  all  the 
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efforts  he  made  to  be  resigned  to  it  in  the 
tru ••  spirit  of  Christian  renunciation  prevent 
the  consciousness  of  his  being,  in  sonic  way, 
the  victim  of  a  great  wrong.  He  did  not 
waste  a  regret  on  having  gut  none  of  auld 
Nicol's  money,  but  that  house  was  honestly 
his  own,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  a  hard  case,  its 
having  been,  as  it  were,  wrested  from  him  by 
means  which,  being  unknown,  precluded  all 
redress.  It  was  as  an  undergarment.of  hair- 
cloth to  him,  but  he  kept  the  hurt  of  it  to 
himself,  and  allowed  no  bitterness  to  outflow 
from  his  wound  into  the  ways  of  his  daily  life, 
— not  only  proving  thereby  the  sweetness  of 
his  nature,  but  the  fact  that  his  spirit  of  un- 
selfishness came  near  the  heroic.  But  he  be- 
came more  incredulous  of  the  advocacy. of  St. 
Anthony,  as  the  weeks  and  months  passed  on 
without  a  sign,  though  Edna  and  the  children 
continued  to  importune  the  Saint,  and  the 
lamp  in  his  honor  was  kept  trimmed  and 
burning. 

The  children  had  their  regular  hours  for 
study,  which  no  trifling  matter  was  ever  al- 
lowed to  interrupt ;  and  Janet,  having  got  be- 
yond the  bogs  of  rudimental  music,  found  in 
harmony  the  awakening  of  a  dormant  talent 
inherited  from  her  mother,  until  that  which 
before  had  been  an  aggravating  drudgery  was 
now  a  delight.  The  busy  life  at  the  "Old 
House,"  indoors  and  out,  was  "hallowed  by 
that  brave,  practical  exercise  of  the  true 
Christian  spirit,  which,  if  it  did  not  make 
perfect,  kept  within  due  bounds  many  of  the 
faults  that  nature  is  prone  to,  for  even  the 
most  saintly  realize  in  this  our  exile  how 
constantly 

"  The  rapture  of  pardon  is  mingled  with  fears, 
And  the  cup  of  thanksgiving  with  penitent  tears.  ' 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  Sinclairs  had 
some  kind  friends  in  the  county  families 
around  them, — people  of  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture, who  had  called  and  welcomed  them  to 
the  neighborhood  when  they  first  settled  at 
Glenaran;  but  I  have  been  obliged  for  want 
of  space  to  omit  mention  of  them,  and  shall 
only  say  now  en  passant  that  their  friendship 
and  admiration  were  not  in  the  least  degree 
diminished  by  their  friends'  reverse  of  fortune  ; 
they  came  as  usual,  and  Edna  even  found 


time,  occasionally,  to  return  and  enjoy  their 
civilities.  The  "Old  House"  had  been  a 
mysterious  atxfde  to  the  neighborhood  during 
auld  Nicol's  lifetime,  but  since  it  had  come 
into  the  p  n  of  the  Sinclairs,  curiosity 

was  abundantly  gratified.  The  craze  of  the 
Ki-naissance  had  just  dawned,  and  they  quite 
raved  over  the  quaint  interior,  which,  although 
not  antique  in  reality,  had  been  made  to  ap- 
pear so  by  its  founder,  through  his  love  of 
auld  lang  syne,  and  by  his  special  prefer- 
ence. Kdna's  good  taste  had  fitted  decora- 
tions and  all  else  into  the  plan,  without  out- 
raging the  harmony  of  any  part;  everything 
looked  as  if  all  might  have  come  together  and 
taken  root  there  about  the  same  time.  She 
and  Jamie  loved  to  hear  the  "Old  House" 
praised,  although  they  did  not  sympathize  in 
the  extravagant  affectations  of  the  day  for 
things  of  the  past  which  had  been  rejected 
and  relegated  by  ancestors  to  garrets  and 
lumber-rooms,  on  account  of  their  ugliness, 
their  inconvenience  and  utter  ungracefulness. 
They  were  amused  by  the  new  furore,  but 
Jamie's  heart  turned  all  the  more  fondly  tow- 
ards the  bright  modern  home  he  had  built 
and  lost,  though  no  regret  passed  his  lips; 
he  knew  it  was  something  fruitless  to  speak 
of;  however,  the  verdict  of  the  county  was 
that  "the  Sinclairs  had  gained  in  picturesque- 
ness  more  than  they  had  lost  in  substance." 
But  with  this  worldly  view  of  the  case  was 
blended  a  deep  and  genuine  respect  for  the 
quiet  and  uncomplaining  way  in  which  the 
Sinclairs  had  borne  their  misfortunes,  with- 
out discerning  whence  came  their  strength 
and  courage. 

One  morning  in  early  June,  when  the 
heavens  were  like  an  azure,  sunlighted  field, 
over  which  white  fleecy  clouds — like  young 
lambs  at  play — drifted  at  will ;  when  the  south 
wind,  whispering  through  the  trees, tempered 
the  atmosphere  to  delicious  coolness ;  when 
the  air  was  full  of  the  tremulous  music  of 
birds  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers ;  when  the 
very  peace  of  Eden  seemed  to  brood  over  the 
earth, — sudden  cries  of  wild  distress  were 
heard,  and  the  shadow  of  death  fell  upon  the 
"Old  House"  at  fair  Glenaran.  That  which 
had  happened,  while  nearly  fatal  to  two 
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young  lives,  served — like  what  is  called  by 
medical  men  "heroic  treatment,"  that  cures 
when  it  doesn't  kill, — to  produce  the  best 
and  most  lasting  effects  on  the  mind  of  one  of 
them.  I  have  alluded  several  times  to  Janet's 
"moods,"  and,  as  you  may  have  imagined, 
they  were  the  outcome  of  hidden  faults, — 
sins  which  at  last  found  her  out.  Beautiful 
Janet  of  the  purple-blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
and  tender,  loving  heart,  it  is  a  pain  to  tell 
— even  by  your  own  consent,  in  the  hope 
that  some  other  young  life  may  profit  by  it, 
— of  your  faults,  which  did  not  spring  from 
an  evil  or  malicious  nature,  but  from  a  mor- 
bid and  jealous  love  of  approbation. 

That  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  Edna 
had  gone  down  to  the  beehives,  with  Tom 
Burgess,  who  wished  her  to  look  at  some 
nearly  finished  honeycombs,  which  he 
thought  were  the  best  by  far  of  any  that  had 
yet  been  produced.  The  sitting-room  floor 
had  been  freshly  scoured,  and  Mrs.  Burgess 
was  out  under  the  trees,  darning  some  thin 
spots  in  the  carpet  she  had  taken  up ;  the 
twins  were  frisking  around  her,  chasing  but- 
terflies; and  Janet  and  Alan  were  indoors, 
working  out  their  last  sums  in  long  division. 
It  was  very  tiresome  work — dull,  grinding 
work,  with  all  that  outside  brightness  staring 
and  beckoning  at  them  through  the  open 
windows.  There  was  a  buzzing  in  their  ears; 
their  eyes  constantly  wandered  from  their 
slates  :  how  could  they  go  on  with  such  dull 
work  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?  Alan  had  prom- 
ised his  mother  to  keep  on  until  he  worked 
out  the  sum,  and,  resolutely  turning  his  back 
on  the  tempting  brightness,  resumed  his 
task ;  but  Janet  flung  down  her  slate,  and 
began  to  move  idly  about  the  room. 

"Alan!  oh,  Alan!"  she  exclaimed,  "I 
smell  strawberries !  I'm  going  to  look  into 
the  beaufet  for  them."  To  say  was  to  do  with 
Janet,  and  she  opened  the  glass  doors  of  the 
closet  that  auld  Nicol  had  built  across  a 
corner  of  the  room,  exactly  like  the  one  he 
remembered  to  have  seen  in  his  father's 
house  when  he  was  a  boy.  It  had  shelves 
from  top  to  bottom,  filled  with  china  and 
glass.  Janet  inspected  the  shelves  within 
reach,  but  her  quest  wag  in  vain,  Then  she 


climbed  on  a  chair  and  searched  one  still 
higher.  No  strawberries.  Then  she  mounted 
on  the  ledge  that  divided  the  upper  part  of 
the  beaufet  from  the  lower,  and,  holding  on  to 
the  side,  she  clambered  to  the  very  top  shelf, 
only  to  be  disappointed.  But  the  demon  of 
investigation  possessed  her,  and,  peering  in, 
she  saw  a  few  empty,  cob  webbed  wine- bottles 
standing  against  the  wall.  She  was  about 
dismounting,  when  she  espied  one  in  a  corner, 
almost  out  of  sight,  but  not  beyond  her 
reach,  that  seemed  to  be  full  of  something; 
and  stretching  out  one  hand,  while  she  clung 
to  the  shelf  with  the  other,  she  got  hold  of 
it,  and,  pulling  out  the  cork  with  her  teeth, 
she  tilted  it  up  on  her  tongue,  to  taste  what 
it  might  be. 

"Oh,  Alan!  Alan!  here's  some  splendid 
lemonade !  Come  here  and  get  some,"  she 
cried.  She  had  reached  down  and  got  a  cup, 
filled  it,  and  drank  the  contents,  and  now 
poured  out  a  bumper  for  Alan,  who  stood 
below  waiting  for  his  share,  which  he  received 
and  swallowed;  then  Janet  took  a  little  more, 
not  so  much  as  at  first,  for  it  did  not  leave  a 
pleasant  taste,  and  had  roughed  up  her  mouth 
like  a  half  ripe  persimmon ;  but  she  poured 
out  more,  and  was  handing  it  down  to  him, 
when  she  felt  herself  slipping,  and  in  the 
effort  to  save  herself  from  a  fall,  the  fine  china 
cup  dropped  with  a  crash,  the  lemonade  go- 
ing into  Alan's  face  instead  of  down  his  throat, 
and  spattering  the  clean  floor.  She  was  down 
in  a  moment,  for  here  was  trouble,  and  her  foe 
got  the  upperhand  of  her  in  her  fright.  Yes : 
she  must  make  haste,  or  would  be  blamed 
for  breaking  the  cup  and  spilling  the  lemon- 
ade over  the  clean  floor;  Mrs.  Burgess  would 
be  angry,  and  her  mother  grieved ;  and, 
rushing  out,  she  ran  towards  Mrs.  Burgess, 
who  was  placidly  singing  a  hymn  over  her 
work,  screaming :  "  Mrs.  Burgess  !  oh,  Mrs. 
Burgess !  Alan  has  broken  a  cup,  and  spilt 
the  lemonade  over  the  clean  floor."  Mrs. 
Burgess  knew  there  was  no  lemonade  in  the 
house,  and  as  she  got  up  to  go  and  see  what 
the  mischief  was,  she  snapped  out  one  ques- 
tion after  another,  and  learned  that  the  lem- 
onade had  been  found  in  a  bottle  on  the  top 
shelf  of  the  beaufet.  By  this  time  she  had 
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reached  the  scene  of  disaster,  and  the  moment 
her  eves  fell  upon  the  bottle,  she  turned  white 
and  exclaimed :  "  It  is  poison  !  I  put  it  up 
there  long  before  Mr.  Nicol's  died,  and  forgot 
it.  It  is  sugar-of-lead !  My  Lord !  Mrs. 
Sinclair!  Mrs.  Sinclair!  Mrs.  Sinclair!"  were 
the  shouts  that  made  the  welkin  ring,  and 
which  Edna  heard  on  her  way  back  to  the 
house.  "  Run  !  run  !  the  children  have  swal- 
lowed poison ! "  screamed  the  terrified  woman, 
wringing  her  hands. 

Had  Edna  been  given  to  fainting,  she  would 
have  fallen  on  the  spot  when  these  words 
reached  her  ears,  so  dreadful  was  the  shock. 
"  Poison !  Oh !  Mother  of  Mercy,  pity  and 
help  me !  "  she  cried  from  the  depths  of  her 
heart;  then,  with  a  strong  effort,  her  strength 
rose  to  the  emergency,  and  she  ran  swiftly 
towards  the  house.  Meeting  Tom  Burgess, 
who  had  heard  his  wife's  outcries  just  as  he 
went  into  the  stable  to  get  a  rope,  and  was 
hastening  with  all  speed  to  find  out  what  they 
meant,  Edna  stopped  one  moment  to  say, 
"  Go  at  once  for  Dr.  le  Roy,  then  for  my  hus- 
band and  Father  Fulton :  the  children  have 
swallowed  poison.  For  God's  sake,  don't  lose 
a  minute  ! "  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
honest  fellow  obeyed  her  directions  to  the 
letter. 

Alan  and  Janet  were  on  the  lounge  when 
their  mother  came  in,  both  of  them  looking 
very  white  and  frightened,  but  not  in  convul- 
sions or  dying,  as  she  had  feared  to  find  them. 
This  fact  restored  her  equilibrium.  She  asked 
no  questions,  having  heard  as  soon  as  she 
entered  from  Mrs.  Burgess  what  they  had 
drunk,  but  made  each  of  them  swallow  the 
white  of  a  raw  egg,  which  she  had  once 
heard  protected  the  coats  of  the  stomach  from 
the  corrosive  action  of  poison  taken  into  it ; 
then,  with  Mrs.  Burgess's  help,  she  undressed 
them,  and  got  them  into  her  own  bed.  This 
was  scarcely  accomplished  before  the  swift 
roll  of  wheels  sounded  on  the  gravel,  and  Dr. 
le  Roy's  voice  was  heard.  Edna,  with  a 
heartfelt  ejaculation  of  thankfulness,  ran  to 
meet  him  and  tell  him  what  had  happened. 
"I  met  your  man  not  far  from  here.  I  had 
been  to  see  a  very  ill  patient  of  mine  between 
this  and  the  city,  and  luckily  have  my  medi- 


cine chest  with  me.  I  always  take  if  along 
when  I  make  sick-calls  in  the  country,  to* 
avoid  delay,"  he  said  on  their  way  to  the' 
children,  to  whom  without  loss  of  time  he-' 
administered  an  emetic,  and  ordered  warm 
water.  He  looked  grave,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  work  before  him  in  his  usual  quick, 
nervous,  imperious  way.  In  a  short  time  he 
began  to  pour  warm  water  clown  their  throats, 
and  made  the  two  unfortunates  swallow  .-o 
much  that  they  felt  as  if  their  very  eyes  were 
bursting  out  of  their  heads.  Deathly  sick, 
they  thought  they  were  dying.  James  Sinclair 
and  Father  Fulton  were  now  there.  Nobody 
asked  questions  about  this  or  that:  it  was 
a  fight  for  life.  More  medicine,  more  floods 
of  warm  water,  more  throes  of  deathly  sick- 
ness, more  gasping,  retching,  and  ejecting 
from  their  stomachs  the  fluids  that  oppressed 
and  sickened  them.  Only  Janet  spoke  in  the 
short  intervals  of  nausea  and  retching,  in 
broken  words:  "Oh,  mother!  it  was  me! — 
Alan  did — not —  I  gave  it — to  him !  "  As 
to  Alan,  he  hardly  yet  understood  how  it  had 
all  happened,  or  what  they  were  doing  to 
him,  and  what  made  him  so  sick,  and  resisted 
being  treated  in  so  high  handed  a  way.  An 
hour  passed  as  described,  and  they  both  lay 
back  on  their  pillows,  white  and  exhausted, 
saying  a  "Hail  Mary"  to  themselves,  or 
rather  beginning  to  do  so,  and  being  cut  short 
by  having  to  drink  more  warm  water,  or  by 
the  nausea  and  retching. 

"  It  is  not  up  yet,"  said  Dr.  le  Roy,  holding 
another  draught  of  warm  water  to  their  lips. 
"  Drink  every  drop  of  it,  or  you'll  both  die. 
Here,  Janet !  Now  you,  Alan  !— there  ! 

They  did  not  much  care  by  this  time  what 
they  swallowed,  or  what  happened  to  them ; 
they  only  wanted  to  be  let  alone,  but  had  not 
strength  enough  to  say  so,  and  drained  the 
cup  as  the  doctor  ordered.  In  a  few  moments 
the  water  was  ejected  from  their  stomachs  as 
the  rest  had  been,  but  now  there  were  white 
flakes  and  strings  floating  about  in  it.  The 
doctor  laughed  as,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  face,  he  pointed  to  this  substance : 
"There  it  is,"  he  said;  "the  lead  is  up,  and 
to-morrow  they  ought  to  have  a  sound  whip- 
ping. Let  them  alone  now  ;  they're  all  right." 
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James  Sinclair  followed  him  down  to  the 
door,  still  anxious.  "No,"  he  said:  "no  ill 
results  will  follow ;  they  were  taken  in  hand 
too  promptly.  Thanks,  no !  I  have  not  time 
to  partake  of  refreshments :  I  have  some  very 
sick  patients  waiting  for  me.  I'll  be  out  in 
the  morning."  Then  he  drove  off  to  his  daily 
round  among  the  sick  and  the  suffering. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


The  Vision  in  the  Chalice. 


7THE  priest  before  the  altar  . 
^   Stood  with  uplifted  eyes, 
His  heart  deep  stirred  within  him, 
To  offer  the  Sacrifice. 

The  morning's  golden  splendor 

Through  the  chancel  window  streamed, 

Till  like  masses  of  precious  jewels 
The  radiant  colors  seemed. 

But  around  the  central  picture 
Of  the  Christ  upon  the  Rood, 

It  shone  like  a  wondrous  halo 
As  the  priest  upgazing  stood. 

The  prayer  of  Consecration 

Began  he  low  and  clear, 
And  at  the  mystic  sentence 

Bowed  down  in  holy  fear, — 

Bowed  lowly  over  the  Paten, 

As  he  took  in  his  hands  the  Bread ; 

And  likewise  the  mystic  sentence 
Over  the  Cup  he  said. 

When  lo !  in  the  golden  Chalice, 
Distinct  in  the  purple  wine,  \ 

He  saw  reflected  the  image 
Of  the  Crucified  Form  Divine. 

Filled  with  a  sudden  tremor, 
His  eyes  deep  fixed  on  the  sight, 

Scarcely  the  prayer  he  followed, 
Or  knew  if  he  said  it  aright. 

Trembling  with  adoration, 

He  lifted  the  Chalice  high, 
As  upholding  the  sacred  Burden 

Between  the  earth  and  the  sky. 

And  still  when  the  Chalice  he  lowered, 
Distinct  in  the  purple  wine, 


From  the  chancel  windows  reflected, 
He  saw  the  Image  Divine. 

Did  he  hear  in  the  hush  that  followed 
The  words  of  his  Lord  anew, 

Brought  down  by  the  Church  thro'  the  ages, 
The  mystical  charge,  "This  do"? 

Did  he  hear  from  the  Holy  of  Holies, 

The  secret,  eternal  shrine, 
The  Priest  who  is  Priest  forever 

Renew  the  assurance  divine? — 

"  Lo !   I  am  with  you  alway, 

Blessing  the  Cup  that  you  bless; 
Under  the  Bread  you  have  broken, 
My  Presence  proclaim  and  confess. 

"  Lo !   I  am  with  you  alway, 

Mine  own  command  to  fulfil. 
I  am  the  Sacrifice  offered, 

The  Priest  and  the  Victim  still. 

"  Lo !  1  am  with  you  alway, 

Feeding  the  flock  that  you  feed : 
My  Flesh  the  manna  unfailing, 
My  Blood  ihe  drink  indeed." 

O  blessed,  O  wondrous  commission  !     ^_ 

It  seemed  to  the  lowly  priest 
Like  a  precious  mjw  revelation, 

As  he  shared  with  his  flock  that  Feast. 

And  ever  enshrined  in  his  bosom, 

He'treasures  with  holy  awe 
The  memory  of  the  vision 

That,  veiled  in  the  Chalice,  he  saw. 
HARRIET  McEwEN  KIM  BALL,  IN  The  Independent. 


The  Cathedral  of  Cologne. 


"We  praise  Thee,  O  God! 
We  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord." 

IN  the  glory  of  the  noonday,  when  the  An- 
gelus  was  ringing  over  the  land  from  belfry 
tower  and  convent  turret,  while  earth  and  sky 
were  filled  with  sunlight  which  poured  into 
the  superb  windows  of  nave,  triforium,  and 
clere  story,  we  entered  the  western  portal  of 
Cologne's  Cathedral,  and  knelt  beneath  the 
tower  arch  of  this  most  glorious  of  earthly 
temples  to  our  God.  Far  in  the  twilight 
distance  gleamed  the  crimson  star  of  the 
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:np  in  Our  Lady's  C'hapel.but  the 
h  altar,  indistinct  through  the  shadowy 
depth  of  the  ^reat  central  aisle,  loomed  up 
in  tin-  \\\ -i.ssive  grandeur  of  the  Renaissance 
of  the  past  century,  as  silent  and  dark  as  are 
the  lei;».  nds  of  the  superb  design  from  which 
Cologne's  Cathedral  was  built. 

Before  the  light  of  that  knowledge  which 
the  Middle  Ages  condensed  and  kept  for  the 
generations  yet  unborn  had  dawned  upon  the 
German  land,  the  mart)  r's  blood  had  sowed 
the  seeds  of  pious  self-renunciation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  St.  Gereon  with  his 
followers,  and  St.  Ursula  with  her  heroic 
virgins,  had  been  honored  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  who  had 
built  a  church  in  memory  of  these  saints. 
Fifty  years  later,  the  wife  of  King  Pepin  the 
Frank  founded  the  Church  of  5.  Maria  im 
Capitol,  on  the  spot  where  the  Roman  succes- 
sors of  Constantine  had  raised  their  altars. 
But  the  Middle  Ages  crowned  the  Christian 
glory  of  Cologne,  as  its  archbishops  crowned 
the  kings  of  earth.  Archbishop  Bruno  I, 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I,  in  965,  St. 
Anno,  in  1055,  anc*  Reinald  von  Dassel,  a 
century  later,  with  Engelbert  I,  who  reigned 
over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  land  from 
1215  to  1225,  are  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
the  most  important  characters  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

It  was  St.  Engelbert  I  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  building  a  cathedral  in  honor  of  the 
relics  of  the  Magi,  whose  bones  had  been 
brought  to  Cologne  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  I,  during  the  archiepiscopate 
of  Reinald  von  Dassel,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  Conrad  von  Hochstaden,  second 
successor  to  Engelbert,  that  the  entire  site 
of  the  present  Cathedral  was  fixed  upon, 
and  its  first  foundation  stone  sunk  in  earth. 
Engelbert  had  built  a  cathedral,  but  it  had 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  flames  in  1 248,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  Dominican  Albertus  Magnus 
had  been  called  upon  to  prepare  the  plan 
Many  are  the  legends  of  the  help  of  super- 
natural powers  invoked  to  prepare  the  design, 
but  the  Christian  Catholic  story  of  the  dream 
of  Abertus  of  Cologne  is  the  best, — a  dream 
into  which  Our  Blessed  Lady  came  bearing 


her  lily  sceptre,  and  followed  by  architect, 
mason,  and   plumber,  who   at  her  bidding 
sketched  on  the  walls  of  the  cc-11,  in  lines  of 
fire,  the  plan  of  the  glorious  Cathedra' 
rises  before  us  to-day. 

Slowly  up  the  broad  nave,  southern  and 
northern  windows  of  aisle  and  transept  fling- 
ing superbly-gemmed  coloring  upon  the  old 
stone  pavements,  where  for  six  hundred 
years  the  feet  of  priests  and  kings,  the  faith- 
ful children  of  the  Church,  and  the  wonder- 
ing, bewildered  stranger,  have  walked,  we 
went  up  to  the  sacristy  beside  the  altar  of 
the  cross  to  the  right  of  the  choir.  The 
small  amount  of  the  original  treasure  of  the 
Cathedral  which  has  found  its  way  back 
from  the  stranger  lands,  and  still  stranger 
hands,  whither  the  archbishops  of  Cologne 
have  been  forced  to  send  it  at  various  times, 
to  escape  the  cupidity  of  unbelievers  and  the 
devoted  followers  of  Luther,  is  most  import- 
ant, not  only  for  the  value  of  the  material, 
but  for  its  artistic  workmanship,  unequalled 
in  the  world.  The  Shrine  of  the  Magi,  of 
solid  gold,  with  portions  of  silver  gilt,  richly 
chased,  enamelled,  bordered  with  filigree, 
encrusted  with  priceless  gems,  cameos  of 
splendid  antiquity,  and  emeralds  of  marvel- 
lous size  and  brilliancy,  holds  within  it  the 
bones  of  the  Magi,  brought  from  Milan  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  of  the  Red  Beard,  and 
the  skulls  of  Melchior,  Caspar  and  Balthasar, 
crowned  with  diamonds  set  in  circlets  of  gold. 
These  skulls  are  seen  through  the  arches  of 
the  massive  gold  facade  of  the  superb  shrine 
above  their  names  traced  in  gems.  Words 
cannot  picture  the  splendor  of  broidered  vest- 
ment, pectoral  cross,  and  bishop's  ring,  rel- 
iquaries, and  monstrance  of  gems,  crystal  and 
gold,  while  wonder  and  gratitude  fill  the 
heart  as  we  gaze  on  the  staff  of  St.  Peter,  a 
portion  of  the  staff  which  he  is  reputed  to 
have  handed  to  St.  Valerius.  Tv*o  small  links 
of  an  iron  chain  lie  beside  this  st  iff;  they 
came  from  the  prison,  the  place  where  Saint 
Peter  was  bound,  but  whence  he  was  led  forth 
by  an  angel. 

Leaving  the  sacristy,  we  wandered  around 
the  apsidal  walk  behind  the  high  altar,  paus- 
ing in  the  chapels,  with  their  magnificent 
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tombs  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  princely 
donors.  In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Agnes  is  the 
renowned  Dombild,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi, 
painted  by  Stephen  Lochner  in  1426.  The 
loving  beatitude  and  majesty  of  heaven's 
Queen  is  especially  remarkable.  The  holy 
Infant  stretches  forth  His  lovely  baby  hand 
towards  the  eldest  of  the  Magi,  kneeling, 
his  hands  folded  in  adoration,  at  the  right  of 
the  Virgin  Mother.  The  st  cond  of  the  Magi, 
on  the  other  side,  presents  a  precious  vase, 
and  the  third,  an  Ethiopian,  stands  behind 
him  offering  vessels  of  gold. 

"  Gold,  a  monarch  to  declare; 
Frankincense,  that  God  is  there  ; 
Myrrh,  to  tell  the  bitterer  tale 
Of  His  cross  and  funeral." 

St.  Ursula  and  her  virgins  fill  the  right 
panel  of  this  triptic  picture,  and  St.  Gereon, 
in  golden  armor,  bearing  the  flag  of  the 
Crusaders,  seems,  with  his  followers,  to  be- 
long to  the  train  of  the  two  Magi  on  the  left. 

Three  o'clock,  the  hour  of  Vespers, — the 
holiest  hour  of  all  the  twenty- four,  for  in  it  Our 
Blessed  Lord  "  bowed  His  Sacred  Head  and 
died," — rang  out  from  the  Cathedral  chimes 
as  we  entered  Our  Lady's  Chapel,  and  knelt 
before  the  altar  above  which  is  placed  Over 
beck's  lovely  picture,  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Soft  and  distant  organ  tones 
resounded  along  the  great  aisles,  and  grad- 
ually filled  the  whole  Cathedral  with  splendid 
harmony. 

The  voices  of  the  priests  echoed  from  the 
distant  altar,  and  the  chaunting  of  the  choir 
children  poured  clear  and  shrill  from  the 
high  organ-loft.  Shadows  began  to  fall  along 
the  northern  and  eastern  aisles  before  the  offi- 
ciating priest  had  left  the  sanctuary;  and  yet 
— we  lingered.  The  splendor  of  Bible  story, 
the  traditional  treasures  of  legendary  lore, 
and  the  sweet  symbolism  of  saintly  history 
gleamed  down  from  the  gemmed  windows 
of  the  eastern  apse  The  colossal  statue  of 
St.  Christopher  bearing  the  Christ-Child,  first 
placed  in  this  chapel  five  hundred  years  ago, 
seemed  imbued  with  life.  The  waves  of  grey 
waters,  designed  by  carved  lines  beneath  his 
feet,  grew  limpid  in  the  light  streaming  upon 
them  from  a  martyr's  crown  in  the  clere- story 


windowfafarfcabove ;  and  the^strange  old  Byz- 
antine crucifix, — the  first  crucifix  placed  by 
St.  Engelbert  in  his  cathedral,  and  saved  from 
the  flames, — grew  warm  with  life  from  the 
shadows  flung  over  it  by  St.  John's  red  robe, 
emblem  of  Divine  Love,  which  seems  to  fall 
forever  over  this  altar  of  the  Cross.  Lost  in 
reverie,  living* in  the  splendors  of  the  pa:;t 
ages,  the  faith,  the  works  of  Catholic  hearts, 
the  hours  passed  rapidly  away,  until  the 
cold,  dark  shadows  of  the  coming  night,  the 
sudden  peal  of  thunder  outside,  and  a  strain 
of  magnificent  music  from  the  organ,  filled 
the  vast  Cathedral,  as  the  priests  again  entered 
the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  for  the  evening  Ro- 
sary, litanies,  and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Never  again  will  the  Salutaris  sound  so 
gloriously,  for  never  again  will  the  twilight  of 
coming  night  be  so  filled  with  imperial  saints, 
and  saintly  confessors  seen  in  the  dim  mem- 
ories of  the  Middle  Ages, — the  half-waking 
dream  of  tired  eyes ;  for 

"  It  may  be  that  only  in  heaven 
I  shall  hear  that  grand  Amen." 

OCTAVIA  HENSIL. 


A  Remarkable  Convert. 


BOSTON,  August  13,  1884. 

REV.  AND  DEAR  FATHER:— I  have  just  had 
the  rare  pleasure  of  visiting  a  venerable  and 
saintly  octogenarian  convert,  and  have  been 
greatly  edified  by  my  brief  interview  with  her. 
She  has  been  bedridden  with  disease  of  the  spine 
for  fifty-five  years — is  not  the  very  thought  fa- 
tiguing?— and  for  the  last  few  years  has  been 
so  blind  that  she  cannot  read.  Yet  she  is  per- 
fectly happy  and  contented,  and  no  complaint 
ever  passes  her  lips  !  Her  submission  to  the  holy 
will  of  God  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare.  I  was 
delighted  to  find  that  her  chief  consolation,  and 
I  may  say  almost  her  exclusive  occupation,  during 
the  long  hours  of  the  day,  when  she  is  necessarily 
almost  entirely  alone,  and  I  may  well  say  of  the 
night  too  (for  she  sleeps  but  little),  is  the  Ro- 
sary of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  She  has  three  or 
four  chaplets  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  Seven 
Dolors,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  etc.,  with 
which  she  varies  the  monotony;  but  her  grand 
resource  is  the  ordinary  Rosary,  the  whole  fifteen 
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decades  of  which  she  says  several  times  a  day,  and 
wonders  what  she  should  do  without  it.  She 
the  very  passing  of  the  beads  through  her 
fingers  is  a  relief  and  solace,  and  it  helps  her  to 
fix  her  mind  more  steadily  in  meditating  on  the 
mysteries. 

This  good  soul  became  a  convert  when  she 
was  a  young  lady,  and  in  answer  to  the  question 
what  turned  her  attention  towards  the  Church, 
she  replied  that  she  wanted  a  religion  which  she 
Id  die  by.     She  was  ill,  and  she  thought  she 
should  die  young.     Having  lost  confidence  in 
all  the  various  sects  of  Protestantism,  she  deter- 
mined to  investigate  for  herself  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  Church.     She  did  so,  and  soon  became 
convinced  that  this  was  the  only  Church  to  live 
as  well  as  to  die  by.    For  three  years  she  struggled 
against  opposing  obstacles  of  the  most  formidable 
character,  and   then   when    her   friends  became 
convinced  that  the  delay  to  satisfy  her  longing 
desires  was  injuring  her  health  they  reluctantly 
.gave  consent,  and  from  that  time  she  has  never 
wavered  in  her  fidelity  to  her  faith  and  devotion 
to  her  religious  duties ;  and  she  has  experienced  to 
the  full  the  unspeakable  consolation  of  having  a 
faith  founded  upon  the  eternal  Rock  of  Ages,  and 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  comfort  and  consolation 
in  the  devotions  and  Sacraments  of  Holy  Church. 
Her  faith  and  fervor  were  rewarded  by  the  con- 
version  of  her   mother,   three   sisters,  and   one 
brother.    The  mother,  two  sisters,  and  the  brother 
have  gone  to  their  reward  in  another  world,  while 
she  waits  patiently  and  cheerfully  for  the  time  of 
her  own  departure. 

R. 

— «  »  > — 

Catholic  Notes. 


The  5lh  of  December  next  will  be  the  third 
centenary  of  the  canonical  erection  of  the  first 
Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  response  to  a 
petition  of  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Anderledy;  Su- 
perior General  of  the  Jesuits,  his  Holiness  Leo 
XIII  has  been  pleased  to  grant  a  plenary  indul- 
gence to  all  the  members  of  the  Confraternity 
who  shall  assist  at  least  five  times  at  a  novena 
concluding  on  the  festival,  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion on  that  day,  and  pray  for  the  intention 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

The  Confraternity  was  erected  under  the  title, 
"The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  greeted  by  the  An- 
gel," in  virtue  of  Letters  Apostolic  under  the 
Ring  of  the  Fisherman  granted  by  Pope  Greg- 
ory XIII. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Czar  to  the 
city  of  Warsaw,  the  police  expelled  all  \\\t  Russians 
who  could  give  no  satisfactory  reason  for  their 
It  was  a  remarkable  homage  to  Cath- 
olic Poland.  The  Czar  knew  that  he  need  fear 
no  conspirators  nor  assassins  among  the  Poles, 
and  that  he  could  repose  the  fullest  confidence  in 
these  faithful  children  of  the  Church.  But  is 
there  not  a  strange  reverse  in  the  order  of  things 
when  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  compiled  to  man- 
ifest his  distrust  in  his  own  subjects,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  the  most  marked  indications  of  his 
reliance  upon  those  who  for  centuries  have  been 
treated  as  outlaws  and  enemies  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  When  will  rulers  begin  to  understand  that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  their  surest,  if  not  their 
only,  safeguard  amid  the  dangers  of  revolutionary 
upheavals?  The  expulsion  of  the  Russians  from- 
Warsaw  is  indeed  a  singular  and  significant  fact 
of  the  times.  We  hope  that  a  people  whose  loy- 
alty has  received  such  marked  homage  will  soon 
reap  the  benefits  in  the  acquisition  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

More  than  a  thousand  Catholic  Indians  as- 
sembled at  St.  Ignatius  Mission,  Montana,  on  the 
3ist  ult.,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  their  patron. 
This  mission  was  founded  by  the  saintly  Father 
de  Smet  in  1842,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
Christianizing  all  the  confederated  tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Nation.  It  has  all  the  proportions  of 
a  village,  and  possesses  a  good  sized  church,  a 
beautiful  college  building  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate one  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  an  acad- 
emy for  girls,  a  grist-mill,  a  saw-mill,  etc.  The 
academy,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence, is  attended  by  fifty-five  girls,  some  of  whom 
are  unusually  accomplished.  At  an  exhibition 
given  by  both  schools  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Ignatius, 
a  lengthy  programme  was  presented,  embracing 
many  well-rendertd  parts,  the  music  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Indian  boys'  brass  band.  The 
morning  of  the  feast  was  begun  by  the  celebration 
of  Pontifical  High  Mass.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Brondel  officiated  and  preached  an  earnest  sermon, 
which  was  interpreted  to  the  Indians  in  the  Flat- 
head  language  by  the  Rev.  Father  Catalda,  S.  J. 
The  Mass  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  Indian  girls, 
one  of  the  Sisters  playing  the  organ.  The  dusky 
congregation  squatted  upon  the  floor,  filling  every 
inch  of  space  from  wall  to  wall.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Fatheads  have  never  shed  the  blood  of  a 
white  man,  and  no  doubt  had  other  tribes  been 
left  to  the  care  of  priests,  always  their  best  friends, 
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outbreaks  and  massacres,  which  have  been  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  of  late  years,  would  be  un- 
known. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Indo-European  Corre- 
spondence, writing  from  Ootacamund,  India,  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  says : 

"  We  live  in  an  age  of  religious  indifference,  so  that 
there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  remark  made  by  the 
London  Times  the  other  day,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Catholic  Church  breathes  freely  nowadays  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  simply  because  people  are  indifferent 
to  all  religion.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  endorse 
this  opinion  of  the  Times  as  to  the  advance  of  Catho- 
licity ;  but  I  mention  it  as  having  a  grain  of  truth  in 
it,  though  hidden  in  a  bushel  of  chaff.  Religious  in- 
differentism  is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  world, 
perhaps  quite  as  much  as  Catholicity  itself;  but  the 
former  must  sooner  or  later  vanish  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  latter  grand  entity.  The  devotion 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  will,  I  feel  assured,  accomplish 
this  result.  There  can  be  no  indifference  in  the  pres- 
ence of  that  burning  Heart,  inflamed  with  love  for 
men.  The  fare  that  It  emits  must,  in  the  end,  enkindle 
all  hearts ;  and  this  conflagration  of  love  will  undoubt- 
edly spread  all  over  the  world.  Not  Catholics  alone, 
but  all  our  separated  brethren,  must  sooner  or  later 
feel  the  genial  glow  and  the  soul-enlivening  warmth 
of  the  love  that  burns  perennially  in  the  adorable 
Heart  of  the  God-Man.  Catholics  would  do  well  to 
ponder  on  the  great  advantages  of  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart, — advantages  which  have  been  foretold 
by  Our  Lord  Himself.  1  may  mention,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  there  is  a  little  paper  published  month. y 
at  the  Bombay  Catholic  Examiner  Press,  "Bombay, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  Indian 
Messenger,  as  it  is  called,  is  small,  but  good,  solid 
reading.  The  number  for  June  is  enlaged  to  8  pages 
And  this  reminds  me  of 

"  Yet  another  coincidence. — To-day's  mail  brought 
me  THE  'AvE  MARIA'  of  the  3rd  of  May,  and  the 
Indian  Messenger  for  June;  both  enlarged  alike  in 
the  number  of  pages.  The  coincidence  I  have  pointed 
out,  though  trifling  in  itself,  is  to  my  mind  highly 
suggestive.  For  as  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother 
of  God  increases,  so  likewise  does  the  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart.  The  one  is  a  corollary  of  the  other. 
The  Mother  and  Son  can  never  be  separated.  THE 
'AvE  MARIA'  asks  for  a  little  more  effort  on  the  part 
of  its  friends  to  enable  it  permanently  to  enlarge  its 
pages.  May  we  not  ask  also  for  a  little  more  effort 
on  the  part  of  Catholics  to  increase  their  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  thus  advance  in  the  love  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  who  so  lovingly  invites  us  to 
unite  our  hearts  to  His,  especially  during  this  month  ? " 


The  Holy  Father  has  been  pleased  to  modify 
the  conditions  for  gaining  the  indulgence  attached 
to  the  recitation  of  the  Angelus.  All  the  faithful, 


who  may  be  prevented  by  a  legitimate  cause,  are 
relieved  from  the  obligation  of  kneeling  and  re- 
citing the  Angelus  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and 
apart  from  these  conditions,  which  heretofore  were 
essential,  may  gain  all  the  indulgences  attached 
to  the  prayer. 

A  pretty  incident  occurred  here  last  week,  during 
the  Sisters'  retreat.  At  one  of  the  afternoon  in- 
structions, when  the  preacher  was  discoursing  on 
the  enormity  of  sin,  a  tame  dove  flew  into  the 
chapel  through  one  of  the  open  windows,  and,  after 
uttering  a  plaintive  cry,  and  hovering  in  the  air 
a  few  moments,  nestled  at  the  speaker's  feet.  In- 
terrupting the  plan  of  his  sermon,  the  Father  dwelt 
on  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  power  a  pure  soul 
possesses  over  the  Heart  of  God.  Meanwhile 
the  dove  remained  looking  up  into  the  preacher's 
face,  and  when  he  had  finished  speaking,  having 
alluded  to  it  as  the  emblem  of  innocence,  the  bird 
perched  on  his  head.  The  instruction  doubtless 
made  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  for 
the  presence  of  the  dove,  and  must  have  recalled 
in  a  forcible  manner  the  memory  of  the  Master, 
on  whose  sacred  Head  a  dove  descended  by  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan,  and  who  so  often  alluded  to 
the  flowers  of  the'  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air, 
exhorting  His  followers  to  be  "simple  as  doves." 

Next  to  the  school,  there  is  an  important  factor 
in  guiding  young  people,  which  ought  to  be  more 
considered  than  it  is.  This  is  the  parochial  or 
family  library.  Teach  the  children  to  read  good 
books  by  example.  There  are  many  instructive 
and  interesting  books  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Catholic  publishers  Every  family  ought  to  have 
a  few.  Usually,  the  Catholic  library  is  limited  to 
a  big  gilt  Bible  and  a  "  Life  "  bought  on  the  fatal 
instalment  plan,  whose  agents  have  caused  many 
to  lose  faith  in  Catholic  literature.  No  family 
can  afford  to  be  without  some  good  books.  They 
will  be  read  some  time  or  other,  if  they  are  kept 
long  enough.  And  no  family  calling  itself  Cath- 
olic can,  without  losing  self-respect,  omit  to  have 
a  Catholic  journal  coming  into  the  house  week  after 
week.  There  is  always  something  worth  reading 
in  it,  and  the  appetite  for  it  will,  as  the  French 
say,  grow  in  eating.  Let  parents  provide  good 
reading  for  their  children,  and  cheerful  homes, 
be  they  ever  so  humble,  and  the  crop  of  sorrow 
for  parents  and  sins  of  children  will  be  a  more 
meagre  one. — N.  K  Freeman' s  Journal. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Dwenger  will  celebrate 
the  silver  jubilee  of  his  ordination  to  the  priest- 
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hood  on  the  4th  prox.  Pontifical  High  M;i 
be  celebrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  Fort  Wayne, 
and  no  doubt  the  occasion  will  draw  together  a 
large  numl>er  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  of 
the  diocese,  by  whom  his  Lordship  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  for  his  prudence,  experience,  kind- 
il  rule,  and  his  laborious  devotedness  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  We  join  with  the  admirers  of 
Bishop  Dwenger  in  hoping  that  his  vigor  may 
continue  undiminished  for  many  more  years. 


The  anniversary  of  the  terrible  earthquake  at 
the  Island  of  Ischia  occurred  on  the  z8th  ult. 
Four  steamers,  laden  with  the  friends  of  the  vic- 
tims, went  over  from  the  mainland  on  a  sad  pil- 
grimage. Altars  were  erected,  and  several  Masses 
were  offered  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the 
dead.  A  touching  address,  in  which  many  of  the 
incidents  of  the  awful  catastrophe  were  recalled, 
was  delivered  by  one  of  the  priests. 


Some  considerable  excitement,  according  to  the 
London  Tablet,  was  lately  caused  by  the  conversion 
to  the  Catholic  Church  of  Prince  Henry  of  Hanau, 
son  of  the  last  Elector  of  Hesse.  A  Hesse  paper 
states  that  the  cause  of  this  conversion  was  the 
anticipated  betrothal  of  the  Prince  with  a  daughter 
of  Queen  Isabella.  The  Prince  has  published  the 
following  reply  to  this  report  in  the  Hessische 
Blatter: 

"An  article  entitled  '  The  Conversion  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Hanau,'  which  appeared  in  the  Hessische 
Zeitung,  gives  me  the  occasion  of  begging  you  in  the 
name  of  truth  to  insert  the  following'  declaration.  I 
have  never  been  advised  by  my  friends  in  Hesse  to 
change  my  religion ;  on  the  contrary,  I  had  concealed 
from  them  my  intention  of  being  converted  up  to  the 
last  moment,  in  order  that  my  heart  might  not  be 
needlessly  pained  by  the  sight  of  the  deep  wounds 
I  should  thereby  inflict  upon  my  friends.  I  say  need- 
lessly, for  nothing  would  have  been  able  to  hold  me 
back  from  returning,  like  Landgrave  Frederick  II, 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  to  which  my  innermost 
convictions  have  driven  me,  after  long  study.  You 
will  also  have  the  kindness  to  call  the  attention  of 
Hessiscke  Zeitung  to  the  fact  that  her  Majesty  Oueen 
Isabella  of  Spain  has  no  need  of  seeking  any  Princes 

for  her  daughters. 

"  HENRY,  Prince  of  Hanau  " 


We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Schneider,  a  worthy 
of  the  diocese  of  Newark,  lately  deceased ; 
and  the  Rev.  William  Flannelly,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Cecilia,  New  York  city,  whose  death 
occurred  on  the  I4th  inst.  R.  I.  P. 


Uouth's  Department. 
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A    TALE    OK    THE    OLDEN    TIMES. 

CHAPTER  II.— MARGARITA. 

OTWITHSfTANDING  the 
high  praises  bestowed  on  Mar- 
garita by  the  parish  priest  of 
Sorio  and  her  grateful  friend 
the  fisherman,  there  had  been  no 
exaggeration  in  their  report.  Mar- 
garita was  not  yet  forty  years  of  age, 
and,  although  not  handsome,  yet 
wore  an  air  of  gentleness  and  interior  peace 
that  won  the  heart  Endowed  with  a  sound 
judgment,  full  of  common  sense,  and  better 
informed  than  many  of  her  class, — liberal 
with  the  means  which  Providence  had  given 
her,  she  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  her.  The  premature  death  of  her  hus- 
band had  convinced  her  of  the  folly  of  setting 
her  heart  upon  creatures;  and  the  strong 
efforts  she  had  made  to  overcome  herself, 
and  bow  submissively  to  this  great  bereave- 
ment, had  early  matured  her  sterling  natural 
and  truly  Christian  character.  From  that 
time  she  had  turned  all  her  attention  to  her 
personal  duties  and  the  training  of  her  two 
daughters.  Although  very  fond  of  them,  she 
was  not  blind  to  their  natural  or  habitual 
defects.  She  tried,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
example,  to  imbue  their  young  hearts  and 
minds  with  esteem  of  solid  virtues.  It  was 
one  of  her  principal  studies  to  form  them  to 
order,  economy,  and  good  work,  according 
to  their  station  of  life. 

Carlotta  resembled  her  mother  in  her  ex- 
terior and  in  her  natural  dispositions,  showing 
a  large  fund  of  common  sense,  united  to  a 
kindly  temper  and  genuine  modesty.  Albina 
was  still  too  young  to  show  decided  traits  of 
character;  albeit  generally  amiable  and  in- 
telligent, she  was  quick-tempered,  though 
frank  and  very  sincere.  While  Carlotta  was 
content  with  her  position  and  the  devoted 
love  of  her  mother  and  sister,  Albina  had 
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•romantic  dreanas  of  a  higher  sphere.  Often 
she  seemed  lost  over  her  needle-work  in  a 
profound  reverie.  When  asked  by  her  mother 
•what  train  of  thoughts  absorbed  her,  she  al- 
^ways  narrated  with  great  {simplicity  that  she 
was  building  castles,  furnishing  them  and 
^peopling  them  with  the  materials  and  the  be- 
ings of  her  imagination.  She  seemed  to  in- 
iherit  something  of  the  chivalrous  nature  of 
her  soldier-father.  Margarita  would  try  to 
picture  heaven  to  her  child's  lively  fancy, 
•portraying  the  triumphs  of  the  saints,  the 
splendors  of  the  celestial  hierarchy,  the  throne 
of  God,  and  the  glories  of  Mary,  Queen  of  the 
angels  and  their  legions. 

Margarita's  cottage  was  very  neat  and 
lovely  in  its  proportions,  and  occupied  a  pict- 
uresque site.  Climbing  vines  ran  up  the 
liigh  chimneys  and  stretched  their  tender 
branches  over  the  window-frames,  while 
woodbine  and  ivy  twined  around  the  columns 
of  a  broad  porch,  supplied  with  inviting  rustic 
seats.  Three  immense  fig-trees  shaded  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  beneath  them  a  cool 
spring  rose  in  a  stone  basin,  and  thence  found 
an  outlet  in  a  hollow  hewn  out  from  the  side, 
whence  it  gurgled  over  a  pebbly  bed  into  a 
well-stocked  orchard,  and,  widening,  spread 
abroad  over  the  meadow,  which  was  covered 
with  the  short,  bristly  kind  of  grass  so  com- 
mon in  the  best  of  pasture  grounds  in  Lom- 
bardy.  A  fine  orchard,  fertile  vineyards,  fields 
for  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  and  a  few  acres 
of  woodland,  composed  the  domain  of  which 
Margarita  enjoyed  the  usufruct.  The  little 
farm  was  snugly  seated  amid  surrounding 
groves  and  thickets,  in  which  birds  of  great 
variety  built  nests  unmolested,  and  on  fine 
days  filled  the  air  with  their  ravishing  notes. 
The  good  mother  directed  the  cultivation  of 
her  farm  personally,  employing  peasants  in 
the  neighborhood  to  do  the  work ;  and,  in 
order  to  form  her  daughters  to  industrious 
ways,  she  gave  each  employment  suited  to 
her  taste  and  ability.  Albina  had  a  neat 
flower-garden,  in  which  she  took  great  delight, 
adorning  their  little  oratory  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  with  fragrant  nosegays,  and  never  going 
to  Mass  on  Sundays  without  taking  flowers 
of  the  season  to  ornament  the  altar  of  the 


Blessed  Sacrament.  Carlotta  had  the  super- 
intendence of  the  vegetable  garden  and  of  the 
rarer  sorts  of  shrubbery,  standing  in  large 
boxes  in  the  warm  season,  but  requiring 
shelter  from  frost  and  the  wintry  winds  from 
the  mountains.  Each  of  the  two  was  instructed 
to  give  a  portion  of  her  monthly  allowance 
to  the  works  of  zeal  suggested  by  their  ven- 
erable pastor,  or  to  make  donations  of  food 
or  clothing  to  the  poor.  Both  Carlotta  and 
Albina  gratified  their  good  and  worthy 
mother  by  corresponding  to  her  pious  en- 
deavors to  bring  them  up  true  Christians  and 
models  in  their  sphere  of  life. 

It  happened  that  a  short  time  after  their 
visit  to  Ludolfo's  hut,  the  two  girls  took  a 
fancy  to  ramble  in  the  forest  that  skirted  the 
manor  of  Olivona.  They  carried  baskets, 
intending  to  gather  wild  berries  and  hazelnuts, 
which  were  very  plentiful  in  the  luxuriant 
undergrowth.  Having  filled  their  baskets, 
Carlotta  sat  down  beneath  a  spreading  tree, 
to  cover  their  treasures  with  green  leaves ; 
but  Albina,  cutting  a  long  branch  of  hazel, 
and  stripping  it  of  foliage  as  she  walked  along 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  suddenly  found  herself 
near  a  walk  that  led,  by  a  sharp  angle  with 
the  path  in  which  she  was,  to  the  villa.  While 
viewing  with  deep  interest  the  lofty  turrets, 
her  ear  was  shocked  by  a  scream  of  terror. 
Advancing  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  cry, 
she  saw  a  little  girl  of  her  own  age  trying  to 
hide  herself  behind  the  trunk  of  a  lofty  oak 
from  a  large,  ugly  serpent,  that  was  coiled 
as  if  ready  to  spring,  and  hissing  vehemently 
with  its  forked  tongue,  while  displaying  fiery 
eyeballs.  Had  Albina  met  the  snake  in  her 
own  path,  she  would  probably  have  run  away 
from  it  with  all  speed ;  but  seeing  the  danger 
of  the  child,  she  hurried  forward  and  struck 
the  hideous  creature  with  her  hazel  switch. 
Then,  while  planting  her  foot  firmly  on  its 
head,  she  shouted  for  Carlotta.  Before  Car- 
lotta had  time  to  answer,  two  ladies  came  on 
from  the  turn  in  the  pathway,  who  each  gave 
a  shriek  of  mingled  terror  on  seeing  the  ser- 
pent writhing  under  Albina's  heel.  One  ran 
to  help  kill  the  serpent,  and  the  ether  has- 
tened to  comfort  and  reassure  the  child. 

"O  the  ugly,  hideous  snake!  he  was  just 
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going  to  bite  me,"  she  said,  throwing  herself 
confidingly  into  the  lady's  arms.  "Thanks 
to  this  courageous  young  person,  he  did  not 
have  time  to  spring  at  me.  Come  hither, 
won't  you  ?"  she  said  to  Albina,  taking  her 
by  the  hand ;  "  mamma,  please  thank  her." 

It  appeared  that  Queen  Adelaide  was  out 
to  take  a  morning  walk  with  one  of  her  ladies, 
and  Emma,  her  daughter,  had  run  on  before 
to  gather  a  nosegay  of  autumnal  wild  flow- 
ers, when  she  encountered  the  snake.  It  was 
found  to  be  one  of  those  long  slender  ser- 
pents, quite  common  along  water  courses  in 
Lombardy.  It  has  an  elliptical  head,  its  back- 
is  deep  blue,  and  its  shining  white  belly  is 
covered  with  black  dots.  It  is  remarkable  of 
this  snake  that  the  bite  is  harmless  to  grown 
people,  but  poisonous  to  the  young. 

Just  as  the  little  Princess  had  led  Albina 
up  to  the  Queen,  Carlotta  came  hurrying  to 
see  why  Albina  had  called  her  so  loudly  and 
as  if  in  some  trouble.  Adelaide  at  once  rec- 
ognized the  two  visitors  that  she  had  seen 
withdrawing  from  Ludolfo's  hut. 

"You  must  be  the  daughters  of  the  widow 
Margarita?"  she  said,  with  her  amiable  smile. 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  answered  Carlotta,  a  little 
abashed  by  addressing  a  person  whom  she 
saw  at  a  glance  was  very  far  above  her  own 
station  in  life. 

"Well,"  continued  Adelaide,  "we  were  just 
going  to  walk  over  to  your  mother's  cottage ; 
and  I  am  delighted  that  we  met  you,  for  you 
will  guide  us  rightly.  I  have  also  to  thank 
your  sister  for  her  courageous  conduct  in  de- 
fending my  child  from  that  terrible  serpent." 

Albina  tried  to  say  beneath  her  blushes 
that  it  was  a  service  too  trifling  to  mention, 
but  the  Queen  would  not  admit  that  it  was 
such  a  trifle;  and  Emma,  who  had  a  warm 
heart,  took  Albina  by  the  hand,  and  thus  the 
little  group  moved  on  to  Margarita's  cottage. 

The  widow  was  sitting  in  the  porch,  and 
was  much  surprised  to  see  her  daughters  ad- 
vancing slowly  with  persons  whose  costumes 
showed  they  were  of  high  rank,  although  in 
comparatively  simple  attire.  After  looking 
and  reflecting,  Margarita  recognized  that  the 
hostess  of  Olivona  was  actually  coming  to 
visit  her;  and  when  the  Queen  came  near 


she  went  out  and  knelt  before  her  with  the 
greatest  deference ;  but  the  good  Princess 
bade  her  rise  at  once,  saying:  "We  are  not 
at  court  now,"  and,  adding  an  explanation  of 
the  true  relations  of  sovereign  and  subject, 
she  accepted  Margarita's  invitation  to  enter 
her  modest  dwelling. 

After  describing  to  Margarita  the  adventure 
with  the  snake,  and  praising  Albina  warmly, 
the  Queen  and  her  attendant  visited  the  rustic 
abode,  and  in  one  apartment,  seeing  a  statue 
of  the  Mother  of  God  adorned  with  bright, 
fresh  flowers,  they  knelt  and  said  a  fervent 
prayer.  The  Queen  was  much  pleased  with 
the  taste  displayed  in  this  oratory,  and  sug- 
gested to  Emma  that  she  must  send  some 
gift  to  the  girls,  in  proof  of  their  gratitude. 

As  the  Queen  seemed  about  to  depart, 
Emma  stepped  up  to  her  mamma  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  not  take  Albina  home  with 
her  to  the  castle.  The  question  was  heard 
by  the  lover  of  romance;  her  countenance 
wore  a  very  interested  look,  and  she  seemed 
to  listen  eagerly  for  the  Queen's  reply.  Ade- 
laide gently  pressed  her  child  to  her  bosom- 
and  said,  with  sadness  in  her  tone:  "My  dar- 
ling, could  you  have  the  heart  to  take  that- 
young  girl  from  her  mother  and  sister!  Alas! 
my  Emma,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  hap- 
pier for  you  had  you  been  born  to  her  hum- 
ble destiny,  in  lieu  of  a  more  brilliant  posi- 
tion. Amid  these  rural  scenes  of  loveliness, 
surrounded  by  these  picturesque  beauties  of 
nature,  there  is  often  more  real  happiness  than 
is  found  in  the  turrets  of  castles  and  the  gilded 
apartments  of  royal  palaces."  Then,  turning 
to  Albina,  the  Queen  said:  "What  say  you, 
my  young  friend  ?  would  you  like  to  come 
and  live  with  us  at  Olivona  ?  " 

Albina's  eyes  danced  with  pleasure ;  how- 
ever, she  was  too  bashful,  too  much  awed 
to  give  an  answer.  The  Queen  had  per- 
ceived with  painful  emotion  the  ambition  of 
the  peasant.  Margarita  then  thanked  the 
Princess  for  her  kind  proposal,  but  added  that 
such  an  act  would  be  an  excessive  expression 
of  liberality,  and  quite  unbecoming  a  simple 
village  girl  to  accept.  As  the  ladies  left  the 
porch,  Adelaide  gave  Margarita  to  under- 
stand that  to  no  one  was  a  humble  state  of 
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life  more  necessary  than  to  her  dear  Albina. 
Retracing  their  steps  to  the  manor,  the 
Queen  and  her  little  daughter  deliberated  on 
what  offering  they  should  make  to  the  little 
altar  of  Our  Lady  at  their  next  visit. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED  ) 


The  Example  of  a  Savage. 


Father  Amadeus  left  a  happy  home  in 
France,  and  parents  whom  he  fondly  loved, 
to  spend  his  life  in  the  lonely  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  as  a  missionary  to  the  savages. 
These  poor  people  had  never  heard  of  the 
God  who  died  for  them,  and  willingly  did 
this  good  priest  exile  himself  from  all  he  held 
dear  on  earth,  that  he  might  show  them  the 
way  to  heaven. 

For  many  years  this  faithful  apostle  labored 
amongst  them;  and  the  poor  savages  learned 
to  love  him,  because  he  was  always  so  kind 
and  good.  As  soon  as  they  heard  that  he 
was  coming  to  any  of  their  villages,  the  news 
was  immediately  spread  on  every  side,  and 
some  came  upwards  of  twenty  miles  to  see 
and  hear  him.  Father  Amadeus  was  accus- 
tomed to  stay  several  weeks  in  each  place ; 
and  before  leaving  any  of  the  villages,  he  used 
to  baptize  those  whom  he  considered  to  be 
best  instructed  and  disposed. 

One  day  a  young  man  came  to  him  and 
knelt  down  at  his  feet.  "  Father,"  he  cried  out, 
"  could  I  be  made  a  son  of  the  Great  Spirit?  " 

"  Yes,  my  child,"  the  missionary  replied. 
"  If  you  promise  to  obey  and  serve  Him  faith- 
full  all  the  days  of  your  life,  I  will  give  you 
baptism,  and  then  you  will  be  His  son." 

The  poor  savage  could  not  contain  himself 
for  joy  at  this  good  news.  Father  Amadeus 
catechized  him,  and  was  amazed  at  the 
knowledge  he  already  possessed  of  what  our 
holy  Faith  teaches,  so  that  after  his  baptism 
he  thought  he  might  admit  the  young  neo- 
phyte even  to  Holy  Communion. 

A  year  afterwards,  Father  Amadeus  re- 
turned to  the  same  place.  He  was  received 
with  transports  of  joy  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  crowded  around  to  welcome  him.  Sud- 
denly a  young  man  was  seen  running  in  great 


haste  towards  the  place  where  the  Father 
stood.  He  pushed  through  the  crowd  and 
fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  taking  them  in  his 
hands  kissed  them  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner.  It  was  the  savage  who  had  made 
his  First  Communion  the  previous  year. 

"  O  my  Father! "  he  cried  out  before  all  the 
people,  as  soon  as  his  emotion  permitted  him 
to  speak,  "  give  me  again  the  same  happiness 
as  you  gave  me  last  year." 

"What  happiness  do  you  speak  of,  my 
child?" 

"Ah!  dear  Father,  don't  you  remember 
the  happiness  you  gave  me  last  time  you 
came  here,: — the  happiness  of  receiving  the 
Son  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  Holy  Communion?" 

"  Yes,  my  child :  I  will  give  you  what  you 
ask,"  answered  the  good  priest;  "but  before 
you  receive  Him  again  you  must  go  to  confes- 
sion. Have  you  examined  your  conscience?  " 

"Yes,  my  Father,"  he  replied:  "I  have 
done  so  every  night,  as  you  told  me." 

"  Then  you  will  come  to  confession,  and 
tell  the  sins  you  have  been  guilty  of  since 
you  were  baptized." 

"What  sins  do  you  mean,  Father?" 

"  The  sins  you  have  committed  against  the 
Commandments  of  God  or  of  His  Church." 

"  Sins  against  the  Commandments  of  God!" 
said  the  savage,  in  amazement.  "  Do  you  think 
it  possible  that  one  whom  the  Great  Spirit 
has  made  His  own  child  by  baptism, and  who 
has  received  Him  in  Communion,  could  ever 
offend  Him  again  or  break  His  Command- 
ments? Surely  no  Christian  ever  does  that! 
That  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude." 

The  priest  said  no  more,  but  going  to  the 
altar  knelt  down  to  thank  God,  who  had 
instilled  into  the  breast  of  a  poor,  illiterate 
savage  such  sentiments  of  generous  love.  He 
then  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  at  which 
the  young  man  communicated  with  a  fervor 
that  made  the  missionary  shed  tears  of  joy. 

We  have,  over  and  over  again,  said  to  God 
that  if  He  would  forgive  us  our  sins  we  would 
never  sin  again,  but  always  serve  Him  and 
be  faithful  to  Him,  and  we  have  as  often  broken 
our  promise.  May  the  example  of  this  poor 
savage  make  us  more  faithful  for  the  time  to 
come! 
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The  Power  of  a  Name. 


S  said  that  a  rose  smells  as  sweet 
When  called  by  a  different  name ; 
But  to  me  other  names  are  a  cheat, 
•  Which  leave  it  insipid  and  tame. 

But  call  it  the  Mystical  Rose, 

And  retaining  its  own  proper  name, 

In  poetry,  music  or  prose, 

It  kindles  the  heart  into  flame. 

What  exquisite  pleasure  is  found 
In  the  magical  power  of  a  name, 

When  the  musical  tones  of  its  sound 

Show  the  love  of  the  soul  whence  it  came ! 

Name  a  friend,  and  so  soon  as  the  voice 

Vibrates  on  the  listening  ear, 
It  thrills  to  the  heart  in  a  trice 

Transformed  into  melody  there. 

There's  music  in  sounds  that  recall 
The  tokens  which  absence  endears, 

And  revive  the  remembrance  of  all 
That  was  cherished  in  infantile  years 


Maestro  Cavaliere  Gaetano  Capocci,  Mu- 
sical Director  in  St.  John  Lateran'e. 

IF  such  a  thing  as  a  sexagenarian 
cherub  were  conceivable,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  artist  desirous  of 
limning  or  sculpturing  that  interesting  entity 
to  take  as  his  model  Maestro  Gaetano  Ca- 
pocci. Especially  would  I  recommend  the 
artist  to  study  the  aged  cherub  when  his 
rotund  visage  is  aglow  in  the  warmth  of  di- 


recting the  music  of  solemn  Vespers, — two 
choirs,  two  organs,  and  eight  real  parts. 

A  tall,  ample  figure,  in  a  purple  cassock 
and  a  frilled  surplice ;  a  fine,  massive  head, 
cherubic  face,  clean-shaven  and  innocent  of 
wrinkles;  large,  rosy  lips,  smiling  even  in 
repose;  dark  eyes,  beaming  with  good-nature 
and  pleasantry ;  a  broad,  expansive  forehead, 
from  which  rises  precipitously  a  wealth  of 
silvery  hair.  Behold  Capocci.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  speak  of  him  as  director.  The  fact 
that  he  is  Maestro  Direttorc  in  St.  John's — 
the  most  famous  cappella  of  Rome,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Sixtine — is  in  itself  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  his  capability  in  that  office, 
and  presupposes  that  he  is  also  a  maestro 
compositore  (a  composer)  of  no  ordinary  merit. 
I  would  speak  of  him  as  composer  and  teacher 
— my  own  teacher  for  three  years. 

Capocci,  as  a  composer,  is  essentially  a 
creation  of  the  Church,  and  belongs  to  that 
fine  old  school  which  gave  us  Basili,  Zinga- 
relli,  Raimondi,  Leo,  Mercadante,  Aldega. 
and  a  host  of  others.  He  entered  the  Roman 
Seminary  when  a  boy,  with  the  ultimate  in- 
tention of  taking  orders.  Music  is  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  studies  in  that  famous  in- 
stitution. Capocci  gave  more  of  his  mind 
and  heart  to  the  "divine  art"  poetical! 
called,  than  to  the  divine  art  in  reality — The- 
ology. After  receiving  Minor  Orders,  he  K  ft 
the  Seminary.  We  next  hear  of  him  as  the 
brilliant  organist  of  St  Mary  Major's.  His 
canzonctte  in  honor  of  the  Madonna,  for  the 
Month  of  Mary,  began  to  attract  attention, 
because  of  their  religiously  melodic  sv 
i  Daily  practice  in  a  choir  that  always. 
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rendered  heavy  choral  music,  familiarized 
him  with  the  stile  severe,  and  his  contrapuntal 
productions  received  as  favorable  attention 
as  his  melodies.  When  the  directorship  at 
St.  John's  became  vacant,  by  the  appointment 
of  Meluzzi  to  St.  Peter's,  Capocci  competed 
for  and  won  the  baton  once  wielded  by  the 
immortal  Pier  Luigida  Palestrina.  This  was 
no  trifling  achievement,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  severe  ordeal  of  an  examination  through 
which  aspirants  to  the  baton  of  a  patriarchal 
Basilica  must  pass.  To  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  examination,  I  submit  a  few  of 
the  themes  proposed  to  the  competitors. 
"Specimens  of  single,  double,  and  triple 
counterpoint.  A  fughetta  (little  fugue)  for 
two  parts.  Fugues  for  three  and  four  parts. 
Grand  fugue  for  two  choirs,  on  the  words, 
Cum  sanctis  tuis  in  gloria  Dei  Patris.  Amen. 
Specimens  of  Plain  Chant,  harmonized  in  each 
of  the  seven  ecclesiastical  keys.  Aria  in  the 
free  style.  Quartette  in  the  free  style."  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Maestro  Di- 
rettore  of  St.  John  Lateran's  is  no  novice  in 
the  art  of  composition. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  music  of  Ca- 
pocci was  at  the  First  Vespers  of  the  Feast 
of  St.  Cecilia,  in  the  church  of  that  sweet 
Saint  in  Trastevere.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
ecstasy  of  excitement  under  which  I  labored 
when  our  camerata  started  from  the  College 
towards  the  Transtiberine  district.  We  recked 
not  about  the  possibility  of  getting  seats  in 
the  church.  Glad  and  thankful  were  we  even 
to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts. And  this  we  did,  though  the  church 
was  packed.  A  new  heaven  to  me  was  that 
church  on  that  day.  The  columns  swathed 
in  red  and  gold;  red  and  gold  festoons 
pending  from  the  arch  over  the  altar;  the 
altar  itself  a  blaze  of  light ;  and  then  to  think 
of  that  virgin  body  lying  beneath  it,  wrapped 
in  its  robe  of  green  silk,  the  bloody  mark  of 
the  sword  in  the  alabaster  neck — just  as 
blessed  Pope  Paschal,  dream- illumined,  found 
her  in  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Callixtus !  A 
mitred  Bishop  intones  the  Deus  in  adjutorium 
meum  intende.  Capocci  raises  the  baton — a 
scroll  of  music  'paper ;  it  falls,  and  the  choir 
takes  up  the  anthem  in  a  colossal  mass  of 


harmony.  Quivering  above  the  harmonic 
mass  can  be  heard  the  soprano  of  Mustafa, 
the  prodigy,  who  is  now  at  the  zenith  of  his 
fame  as  a  singer.  Following  him,  the  tenor 
of  the  priest  Rosati.  Intermediate,  the  rich 
contralto  of  Falcioni;  and  upholding  it  all 
with  atlantean  vigor,  the  basso  of  Cappelloni. 
I  was  lifted  into  a  welkin  of  bliss,  hitherto 
an  unknown  possibility  to  me.  The  music 
marches  on  triumphantly,  carrying  the  text 
of  the  psalms  on  its  cadential  waves.  Solos, 
duets,  terzets,  quartets  in  beautiful  variety. 
Hark !  the  climax  of  the  Vespers  is  reached. 
The  antiphonarian  intones  the  words  Can- 
tantibus  organis  of  Cecilia's  anthem:  Can- 
tantibus  organis,  Ccecilia  Domino  decantabat, 
dicens,  fiat  cor  meum  immaculatum  ut  non  con- 
fundar, — "To  the  music  of  musical  instru- 
ments Cecilia  sang  before  the  Lord,  saying, 
let  my  heart  be  made  immaculate,  that  I  may 
not  be  confounded."  There  is  a  pause.  Sweet, 
decisive  chords  are  heard  coming  from  the 
harp;  then  a  rush  of  arpeggi,  and, as  you  are 
thinking  to  yourself  how  it  was  no  wonder 
that  David  lulled  the  obsessed  Saul, into 
quietude,  you  are  sweetly  electrified  on  "hear- 
ing the  flute,  dulcis,  durabilis,  clara,  pura, 
secans,  aera,  et  auribus  sedens.  Both  instru- 
ments produce  a  prelude,  and  the  clear  voice 
of  Rosati  sings  the  anthem  in  lyric  cadence 
— Capocci's  most  incontestably  original  com- 
position. I  cannot  describe  it.  If  the  strong, 
masculine  harmonies  of  the  Vespers  lifted  me 
up  to  a  welkin  of  bliss  before  unknown,  these 
measures  of  mystic  melody,  riding  on  ac- 
companying strains  of  harp  and  flute,  carried 
me  hither  and  thither  through  a  heaven  of 
pure  and  delightful  emotions,  where  I  became 
kithless  and  kinless^as  to  this  world,  tasting 
the  imperturbable  serenity  of  Melchisedech. 
I  cannot  speak  of,  or  even  mention,  all  Ca- 
pocci's works  in  detail.  The  thoroughly  relig- 
ious character  of  his  music  is  what  I  would 
intimate.  The  character  is  religious,  not  be- 
cause the  subject  of  the  music  is  religious,  but 
because  the  man  is  religious.  There  is  much 
so-called  religious  music  which  is  not  relig- 
ious, but  "  suggests  the  theatre  and  the  dance," 
as  Pius  IX  said  in  a  commendatory  letter, 
accompanying  a  gold  medal  which  he  gave  to 
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the  Maestro.  I  mentioned  this  to  him  one  day 
during  a  lesson.  He  laughed  innocently,  and 
said:  "Well,  I  ought  to  be  profoundly  relig- 
ious, for  I  have  received  all  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments. Baptism,  when  I  was  old  enough  to 
be  carried  to  the  church ;  Penance,  after  I  was 
old  enough  to  be  a  bad  boy ;  Eucharist  soon 
after;  Confirmation;  Holy  Orders  (Minor, 
strictly  not  '  Holy')  ;  Matrimony,  after  I  met 
Luigia;  and"  (here  he  became  serious)  "I 
received  Extreme  Unction  twice." 

Another  work  of  Capocci's  that  has  con- 
tributed largely  towards  his  fame,  and  the 
melodies  of  which  are  as  popular  in  Rome  to- 
day, as  were  the  songs  of  Rossini's  Tancrcdi 
in  Venice  sixty  years  ago, — I  mean  the  psalm 
Laudatc  pucri  Dominum,  composed  for  tenor 
solo,  a  chorus  of  boys,  and  a  grand  finale  for 
a  full  chorus.  Zingarelli  was  the  first  to  treat 
the  music  of  this  psalm  from  the  conception 
that  the  Royal  Prophet  was  in  reality  speak- 
ing to  a  chorus  or  assemblage  of  children,  and 
inviting  them  to  praise  the  Lord.  He  gave  to 
the  voice  of  a  man  the  first  verse  of  the  psalm, 
as  an  invitatory.  The  children  then  took  up 
in  chorus  the  other  verses,  beginning  with  Sit 
Nomen  Domini  benedictum.  The  voice  of  the 
psalmist  was  heard  alternately,  as  if  urging  the 
children — Laudate,  laudate  nonten  ejus.  Aldega 
treated  the  psalm  in  the  same  -way,  but  with 
happier  results.  Capocci  has  surpassed  both. 
First,  the  invitatory  aria  which  he  gives  to  the 
tenor  is  masculine,  decisive,  and  a  happy  in- 
spiration as  to  the  melody.  The  chorus  of  the 
children  has  an  infantine  ring  to  it,  that  en- 
thralls the  listener  at  once  ;  and  the  harmony 
to  which  the  conception  is  wedded  is  strong 
and  well  defined.  Many  a  brilliant  inspira- 
tion becomes  vapid  for  want  of  good  harmony. 
Capocci's  success  with  the  Laudate  pueri  em- 
boldened him  to  make  a  new  departure  in 
treating  the  Mass.  He  has,  within  late  years, 
produced  a  Mass  which  he  calls  "Theologi- 
cal." The  Kyrie  is  sung  by  a  choir  of  adults. 
The  introduction  of  the  Gloria  is  sung  by  chil- 
dren— "  little  angels  " ;  for  the  angels  were  the 
first  to  sing  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on 
earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will."  The  choir 
of  adults  sings  the  doxological  and  prayerful 
portions  of  the  Gloria — the  voices  of  the  chil- 


dren being  heard,  ever  and  anon,  as  if  from 
afar,  Gloria  in  excelsis,  etc.  The  Credo  is  sung 
by  the  adults,  for  they  only  are  capable  of 
making  an  act  of  faith.  The  children  sing  the 
Sanctus,  for  the  reason  given  above;  and  also 
the  Agnus  Dei,  as  far  as  the  Miserere  nobis 
and  Dona  nobis  patent,  which  are  sung  by  the 
adults,  for  they  only  are  supposed  to  be  sin- 
ners, and  to  be  in  need  of  mercy  and  peace. 

Were  I  writing  this  five  years  ago,  I  should, 
no  doubt,  wax  ecstatic  over  Capocci's  solo  for 
soprano  or  tenor,  Cor  Jesu  flagrans  amorc 
nostri — written  originally  for  a  nun  in  Rome 
But  the  first  part  is  so  flagrantly  identical  with 
Lepo relic's  aria  for  basso,  Nella  bionda  egli  ha 
lusanza,  in  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  that  I  for- 
bear to  commend  it  as  entirely  Capocci's  The 
old  gentleman  was,  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
Cor  Jesu,  "  full  of  reminiscences,"  as  the  Ital- 
ians say,  and  the  rakish  Don  preponderated. 

Who  that  ever  heard  the  stupendous  Mise- 
rere of  Capocci,  as  sung  during  Holy  Week 
in  the  Lateran  Basilica,  would  call  him  a  pla- 
giarist? Or  the  prayer  of  Jeremias  over  the 
doomed  city  of  God  ?  The  master  is  revealed 
in  every  chord  of  those  compositions,  the 
profound  Christian  in  their  every  prayerful 
and  penitential  cadence.  I  have  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  a  column  of  that  vast  Basilica, 
when  the  darkness  was  coming  down  apace, 
and  felt  sorrowfully  repentant,  aye,  even  more 
so  than  when  kneeling  in  the  tribunal  of 
confession,  because  of  the  irresistible  plead- 
ing of  that  Miserere.  I  speak  now  of  \i\s  five- 
part  Miserere,  which  is  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  that  a  quattro.  It  is  written  in  the 
severe  style  of  Palestrina,  the  movement  of 
the  parts  being  strictly  diatonic.  Not  one 
resource  of  modern  music — though  he  is 
familiar  with  them  all-*-does  he  use.  No 
jumps,  no  complicated  harmonies,  no  altered 
chords,  no  artiul  cadenze.  Plain,  solid  har- 
mony, moving  even  as  one  melodic  mass,  is 
that  Miserere.  His  very  pauses,  to  use  the 
expression  of  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Wag- 
ner, "are  music."  I  have  heard  the  Sixtine 
Miserere ;  it  impressed  me  profoundly,  be- 
cause of  its  majesty.  But  the  Lateran  Mise- 
rere speaks  to  the  heart  and  rouses  the  best 
emotions ;  and  that,  says  no  less  an  authority 
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than  Anton  Reicha,  is  the  object  of  music. 

Come  back  to  my  recollection,  thou  darling 
old  cherub !  as  thou  earnest  into  my  quiet 
room,  in  the  quietest  corner  of  the  American 
College,  after  the  evening  Angelus  had  rung 
the  doves  to  their  cots  for  the  night,  and  us 
boys  to  our  little  rooms  for  the  vesperal  stud- 
ies. Let  me  see  again  thy  infantine  smile, 
and  hear  thy  rich,  mellow  voice  give  me  the 
buona  sera,  with  the  sonorousness  of  the  staid 
Roman  thou  art! 

Ah!  but  wasn't  I  happy,  seated  at  the 
piano,  playing  over  the  ciphered  bassetti  of 
old  Leo,  and  listening  to  his  voice  now  and 
then,  as  he  bade  me  avoid  the  consecutive 
fiftfis  and  octaves.  And  when  I  had  finished 
playing,  we  would  move  to  the  desk,  and 
look  over  the  exercises  I  had  written;  and 
these  corrected,  he  would  dictate  those  solemn 
rules  on  counterpoint  left  us  as  a  heritage  by 
the  great  Cherubini.  And  when  I  left  that 
sanctuary  of  peace  and  learning,  I  returned 
to  the  city  of  my  youthful  love,  to  give  my 
undivided  attention  to  the  art ;  and  then  it 
was  I  who  visited  the  master  in  his  own 
house,  and  that  too  in  the  early  morning, 
after  the  Angelus  had  called  the  doves  from 
their  cots,  and  the  city  at  large  to  life.  My 
recollection  of  him  now  affects  an  ample 
figure  habited,  not  in  a  purple  cassock  and 
surplice,  as  I  first  saw  him,  but  in  an  old 
dressing-gown,  tied  around  him  with — a  rope. 
And  yet  he  was  as  neat  in  his  person  as  a 
maiden.  A  good  didatic  teacher  Capocci  is 
not.  His  corrections  were  made  after  the 
fashion  of  old  Padre  Mattei,  the  teacher  of 
Rossini  and  Donizetti,  who  always  accom- 
panied his  corrections  with  the  simple  remark, 
Questo  non  va  bcne, — "  This  does  not  go  well." 
And  when  pressedf  for  the  wherefore,  would 
reply,  sententiously :  "Because  it  does  not 
sound  well."  But  he  gave  a  tinge  of  intelli- 
gence to  the  profound  love  of  musical  com- 
position which  possessed  me,  and  instilled 
indelibly  in  my  mind  some  broad  principles, 
which  prepared  me  for  subsequent  guidance 
by  a  man  whose  name  represents  to-day  all 
that  is  mystic,  all  that  is  grand,  all  that  is 
progressive  in  modern  music — Franz  Liszt. 

ARTHUR. 


The  Miracle  of  the  15th  of  Augrust,  1874. 


BY    HENRY    LASSERRE. 


XXVI.      . 

'"PHE  door  was  closed,  and  the  dense  crowd 

1    was  again  clamoring  for  admission,  when, 

in  fulfilment  of  my  promise  to  Mlle.^de  Fon- 

tenay,  I  arrived  a  little  before  eight  o'clock. 

"Monsieur  Lasserre,"  cried  several,  "do 
tell  them  to  let  us  in ! " 

"  Alas !  good  friends,  I  have  no  authority 
here.  They  will  not  open  for  me  any  more 
than  for  you.  I  am  going  to  try  another  way." 
Then,  following  the  path  taken  by  Joseph  a 
few  moments  before,  I  gained  an  entrance 
into  the  Crypt,  with  my  family  andjtwo  or 
three  other  insubordinate  pilgrims,  who  had 
followed  my  bad  example. 

Mile,  de  Fontenay,  whom  I  first  sought 
out,  was  seated,  almost  reclining,  in  her  roll- 
ing-chair, which  she  had  brought  to  the  large 
double  pillar  on  the  left,  where  the  Abbe 
de  Musy  had  been  placed  the  year  before. 
Around  her  were  her  mother,  the  faithful  old 
servant,  and  the  relatives  and  friends  whom  we 
have  mentioned.  A  few  minutes  later  the  door 
was  half-opened,  to  admit  a  few  privileged 
persons, — Mgr.  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  Prince 
Ladislas  Czartoryski,  Princess  Czartoryska, 
and  Princess  Blanche  d'Orleans.  All  the  other 
pilgrims,  despite  their  remonstrances,  were 
excluded.  One-third  of  the  Crypt  was  hardly 
filled. 

As  I  have  said,  my  attention  was  directed 
to  the  invalid,  who,  as  when  I  saw  her  first, 
held  in  her  hand  the  rosary  of  Pius  IX.  Her 
eyes  from  time  to  time  turned  towards  her 
mother,  and  their  filial  expression  clearly 
indicated  that  if  she  desired  to  be  cured,  it 
was  not  solely  on  account  of  herself,  but  much 
more  on  account  of  those  whom  she  loved. 
It  may  well  be  believed  that  we  all  echoed 
her  desire,  and  my  heart  beat  high  with  hope. 

A  religious  tremor  ran  through  the  throng 
when  the  Abbe  de  Musy,  clothed  in  the  sacred 
vestments,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
Joseph  de  Fontenay,  Jeanne's  brother,  served 
Mass.  The  Holy  Sacrifice  was  begun  and 
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continued  amid  general  recollection  After 
receiving  the  Divine  Victim,  the  \>r  «  -t  dis- 
tributed the  Bread  of  Heaven  to  all  who  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  Holy  Table;  tin  n. 
descending  among  the  faithful,  he  gave  Holy 
Communion  to  several  invalids,  and  last  of  all 
to  Jeanne. 

Abbe  de  Musy  finished  Mass:  Jeanne  still 
remained  immovable  in  her  chair.  Had  the 
King  of  Glory  visited  her  without  curing  her? 
Did  He  intend  to  leave  her  the  cross  of  sick- 
ness? Did  He  wish  to  try  the  poor  child  and 
her  family,  in  order  to  render  their  faith  more 
meritorious,  and  afterwards  reward  it  more1 
abundantly?  Or  had  He,  mysteriously  and 
unknown  to  all,  accomplished  some  super- 
natural act?  Anxiety  was  in  the  hearts  of  all. 
Evidently,  everyone  present  thought  that  all 
was  not  yet  over:  each  one  remained,  as  if 
expecting  some  wonderful  denouement. 

XXVII. 

Accompanied  by  Joseph,  the  priest  who 
was  to  celebrate  the  next  Mass  left  the  sac 
risty.  As  he  passed  me,  I  raised  my  head 
and  recognized  him,  and  at  once  all  hope  left 
me.  It  was  the  Abbe  Sire,  Professor  in  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, — the  same  priest 
who,  the  year  before,  on  the  Festival  of  the 
Assumption,  at  this  same  hour  (half  past 
eight  o'clock),  and  at  the  same  altar,  had  of- 
fered the  Holy  Sacrifice,  when  Abbe  de  Musy 
was  cured  A  flood  of  thoughts  came  rushing 
through  my  mind  at  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance. 

"Strange  mistake!"  I  said  to  myself. 
"The  De  Fontenay  family  have  invited  this 
priest,  in  order  that,  with  all  the  external 
conditions  which  a  year  ago  accompanied  the 
cure  of  M.  de  Musy  exactly  repeated,  a  simi- 
lar supernatural  occurrence  may  take  place. 
They  imagine  because  it  is  the  same  place, 
the  same  pillar,  the  same  Mass,  the  same 
altar,  the  same  Feast  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  same  hour,  the  same  celebrant,  they  will 
see  a  similar  miracle.  Oh,  vain  superstition ! 
A  miracle  is  not  a  chemical  precipitate,  which 
may  be  produced  at  will,  by  mixing  together, 
under  the  same  conditions,  the  same  parts  of 
the  same  elements.  God  is  a  spirit  The 
acts  of  His  power  and  will  have  nothing  in 


common  with  the  skilful  agencies  of  external 
things  and  the  mathematical  calculations  of 
material  combinations.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Lord  is  indignant  at  this  outrage  against  His 
Ksscnce.  Poor  Jeanne  will  never  be  heard; 
she  must  remain  an  invalid." 

Whilst  I  was  thus  following  the  logical 
course  of  my  reflections,  the  Abbe  Sire  had 
finished  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  which 
my  distracted  ear  had  scarcely  heard.  Must 
I  confess  it? — these  considerations  seemed 
to  me  so  philosophical  and  religious  that  I 
flattered  myself  at  having,  in  petto,  so  well 
analyzed  the  acts  of  God  and  the  mysterious 
laws  of  the  supernatural  order.  Some  vague 
echoes  of  the  thanksgiving  of  the  Pharisee, 
some  foolish  imitation  of  the  weak  vanity  of 
Garo,  entered  into  my  meditation  and  prayer. 
"Yes,  indeed,  O  Lord!  I  thank  Thee  that 
Thou  hast  given  me  the  rare  grace  of  a  faith, 
steady,  wise,  and  clear-sighted!  Thanks  to 
Thee,  I  have  raised  myself  above  these  wide- 
spread, puerile  and  superstitious  tendencies, 
which,  alas!  have  now  deceived  this  young 
girl,  who  will  never  be  cured." 

I  was  thus  engaged  in  my  self-complacence 
when,  more  rapid  than  lightning,  an  electric 
shock  passed  through  the  crowd.  Jeanne 
had  risen  from  her  chair  and  thrown  off"  the 
shawls  and  spreads  with  which  she  had  been 
covered.  What  had  taken  place  in  the  soul 
and  infirm  members  of  Mile,  de  Fontenay? 
To  describe  it  well,  we  must  go  back  a  little. 

XXVIII. 

Shortly  after  the  Communion  of  the  Abbe 
de  Musy's  Mass,  Jeanne  felt  a  painful  sensa- 
tion run  through  her  lifeless  limbs.  "What 
is  going  to  happen  me?"  she  said  to  herself, 
with  fear.  "Will  this  be  the  crisis?  Oh!  Holy 
Virgin,  wilt  thou.  then,  not  cure  me? "  The 
painful  sensation  immediately  ceased.  The 
young  girl  continued  her  prayer:  "Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes,  take  pity  on  me ! "  Again  the 
sensation  was  felt,  and  once  more  Jeanne  ad- 
dressed her  Heavenly  Mother:  "Oh!  most 
Holy  Virgin,  wilt  thou  not  cure  me  ?  "  As 
she  murmured  this  complaint,  the  sensation, 
as  before,  suddenly  ceased.  Then  Jeanne,  by 
a  kind  of  divination  of  the  heart,  understood 
that  the  interior  sensation  which  penetrated 
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the  fibres,  nerves,  and  muscles  of  her  body 
was  the  cure  itself,  which  had  been  wrought 
in  her  frame.  She  yielded  without  reserve, 
and  said :  "  Oh  !  Mary,  my  Mother !  do  with 
me  what  thou  wilt." 

Then,  as  if  Almighty  God  had  but  awaited 
this  submission,  it  happened  that  Jeanne's 
body  underwent  a  complete  change.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  in  her  members  and  in 
her  blood  what  might  be  called  a  kind  of  fer 
mentation,  like  that  of  new  wine,  took  place ; 
the  renovating  heat  boiled  and  burned  within 
her,  like  an  internal  fire.  Then  a  calm  grad- 
ually succeeded,  leaving  no  other  agitation 
than  that  of  the  soul  still  trembling  under 
the  influence  of  what  had  happened. 

Jeanne  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  were  upon  her,  and  she  heard  repeated, 
in  a  voice  sweetly  commanding:  "Arise! 
arise ! "  It  was  just  at  this  moment  the  Abbe 
Sire  ascended  the  altar. 

Still  hesitating,  the  young  girl  questioned 
her  Lord  and  herself. 

"  O  my  God !  my  God !  what  has  happened 
to  me  ?  Is  it  not  a  heavenly  dream  ?  Is  it 
not  an^  illusion  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  Should 
I  arise  and  pass  through  this  crowd  ?  "  And 
while  she  appealed  to  Heaven  for  relief  from 
3ier  increasing  perplexity,  the  celebrant  pro- 
nounced the  first  words  of  the  symbol,  Credo 
in  unum  Deum,  Patrem  omnipotentem. 

Credo, — "I  believe," — was  the  word  that 
should  be  said ;  credo, — ''  I  believe," — was 
the  sentiment  that  should  possess  the  soul ; 
credo, — "  I  believe," — was  the  act  that  should 
be  made.  It  was  then  that  Jeanne  suddenly 
arose,  and  the  electric  shock  ran  through  the 
assembly. 

She  stepped  out  of  her  little  carriage,  went 
forward  and  knelt  at  the  railing  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. I  was  near  her,  and  heard  her  sobs. 
Tears  filled  my  eyes ;  and  truly  I  thought 
no  more  of  my  philosophy.* 

*  We  must  say,  however,  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  not  be  in  error,  that  M.  l'Abb6  Sire  had  not  been 
called;  that  the  De  Fontenay  family  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  him ;  and  that  the  coincidences  which 
we  supposed  to  be  sought  out  and  prepared  by  hu- 
man means,  were  altogether  accidental,  and  had  been 
arranged  by  the  Hand  of  God. 


XXIX. 

The  faithful  kneeling  in  prayer  were  in  a 
kind  of  subdued  tumult  and  restrained  agita- 
tion. Hearing  these  low  exclamations  and 
the  sudden  movement,  which  he  could  not 
account  for,  young  Joseph  de  Fontenay,  who 
was  serving  Mass,  turned  quickly,  with  a 
gesture  to  impose  silence,  and  remind  them 
that  they  were  in  the  house  of  God.  But  he 
almost  fainted  on  seeing  before  him  his  dear 
sister  Jeanne  walking  towards  the  railing,  and 
kneeling  there.  He  was  deeply  moved,  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he 
restrained  himself  sufficiently  to  make  the 
proper  responses  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
Jeanne  remained  kneeling  during  the  Credo, 
the  Offertory,  until  after  the  Elevation.  Her 
face,  buried  in  her  hands,  was  suffused  with 
tears — tears  of  ineffable  joy.  She  had  never 
wept  so  before.  Having  communicated  at  the 
preceding  Mass,  she  withdrew  when  the  time 
came  for  the  faithful  to  approach  the  Holy 
Table,  and  returned  to  the  side  of  her  little 
carriage,  where  she  knelt  upon  a  prie-dieu, 
which  one  of  the  assistants  hastened  to- offer 
her. 

However,  so  great  was  the  recollection  of 
the  family,  so  great,  too,  was  the  religious 
fear  of  all,  in  presence  of  a  work  of  God  upon 
His  creature,  that  no  one  went  to  Jeanne, — 

We  might  mention  here  (and  we  were  strongly 
tempted  to  do  so)  how  M.  1'Abbe  Sire,  as  he  had 
done  on  the  same  day  the  year  before,  had  at  this 
Mass  asked  from  the  Blessed  Virgin  a  sign  in  favor 
of  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  glory 
of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  But 
such  a  recital,  however  interesting  in  itself,  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject.  It  would  take  us 
into  mysterious  and  supernatural  rej ions,  which  would 
require  a  separate  and  special  investigation. 

The  story  of  a  miracle  is  like  the  descent  of  a  river 
in  a  boat  carried  along  by  its  current.  Beautiful 
rivulets  and  majestic  rivers,  their  course  directed  by 
Divine  Providence,  pour  in  their  waters  on  all  sides. 
We  should  like  to  ascend  them,  and  admire  the 
action  of  God  ;  but  the  current  carries  our  bark  along, 
and  permits  us  to  cast  but  a  rapid  glance  upon  the 
smiling  prairies  or  the  umbrageous  valleys  through 
which  these  beautiful  waters  flow.  Whence  come 
they,  and  what  is  their  history?  Were  a  traveller 
from  that  boat, — were  a  reader  of  this  book, — to  stop 
but  a  day  upon  the  bank,  and  follow  them  to  their 
source,  he  should  find  himself  in  a  wonderful  land. 
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not  even  her  mother, — to  ask  her  about  what 
had  happened.  It  seemed  as  though  it  should 
be  left  to  one  consecrated — to  a  minister  of 
Christ  to  penetrate  into  the  mystery  of  the 
divine  operation. 

Informed  of  the  extraordinary  occurrence, 
M.  1'Abbe  de  Musy  came  and  asked  Mile. 
de  Fontenay,  in  a  low  voice:  "What  is  the 
matter?  what  has  happened?  Are  you 
cured?" 

All  present  knew  the  questions  that  were 
asked,  and  each  one  expected  to  see,  with  the 
answer  of  the  young  girl,  the  joyful  counte- 
nances of  the  priest  and  her  mother.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  they  both  appeared  anxious. 
M.de  Musy  departed  in  silence  to  the  church, 
to  finish  his  thanksgiving.  Doubt  took  pos- 
session of  every  soul. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  is  that  Jeanne 
was  so  overwhelmed  that  she  could  not  speak 
and  answer,  even  by  one  word,  the  questions 
that  were  put  to  ht  r.  She  was  as  incapable  of 
uttering  a  sound  as  though,  like  Zachary  in 
the  Temple,  she  had  been  struck  dumb  by 
contact  with  the  supernatural. 

The  Abbe  Sire  finished  Mass,  and  Jeanne 
remained,  still  absorbed  in  adoration",  and  as 
motionless  as  a  statue  of  prayer.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her  After  some  minutes 
she  arose.  Making  slowly  a  large  Sign  of 
the  Cross,  she  cast  a  lingering  look  upon  the 
altar,  which  she  seemed  to  leave  with  regret. 
Then,  amid  the  inexpressible  emotion  of  the 
faithful,  she  crossed  the  Crypt,  and  entered 
the  long  passage  that  led  outside;  seeing  an 
open  space,  she  bounded  forward  and  ran, 
bewildered  and  agitated.  But  the  gate  was 
closed,  and  Jeanne  was  obliged  to  return  to 
the  Crypt. 

A  feeling  of  awe,  which  even  her  mother 
dared  not  overcome,  prevented  any  one  from 
approaching  her  as  she  passed  along.  But 
her  brother  Joseph  rushed  towards  her,  and, 
clasping  her  in  his  arms,  cried:  "My  sister! 
my  dear  sister ! "  Jeanne's  thoughts,  however, 
were  fixed  upon  the  priest,  like  herself,  the 
subject  of  a  miracle  at  Lourdes,  who  for  ?o 
many  months  had  encouraged  her  to  hope 
and  to  believe.  As  she  passed  near  me  she 
said:  "I  wish  to  see  M.  1'Abbe  de  Musy."  I 


hastened  up  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  Basilica, 
and  said  to  M.  de  Musy:  "Come  down. 
Mile,  de  Fonttnay  is  asking  for  you."  He 
came  in  haste,  and  Jeanne  exclaimed:  "Ah! 
Father,  I  can  no  longer  doubt :  I  am  cured!" 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  follow  your  interior  im- 
pulse, and  do  as  the  Blessed  Virgin  inspires 
you." 

XXX. 

Jeanne  then  turned  towards  the  spot  where 
the  all-powtrful  Hand  of  her  Lord  God  had 
touched  her.  As  the  crowd  made  way  for  her, 
they  asked  each  other :  "  What  is  she  going 
to  do?  What  is  she  going  to  do?"  Why, 
she  is  going  to  take  her  rolling  chair,  and 
thus  realize  literally  the  words  of  the  Gospel : 
Tolte grabatum  tuum  ct  vadc, —  'Take  up  thy 
bed  and  walk."  Several  offered  to  assist  her, 
but  her  brother  Joseph  cried  out :  "  No,  no ! 
She  does  not  need  any  help." 

She  went  on  through  the  Crypt,  out  into 
the  grand  open  square  in  front  of  the  Basilica, 
surrounded  by  her  family,  all  in  tears.  At  that 
time,  we  all — all  that  pious,  surging  throng — 
belonged  to  her  family;  she  was  our  sister, 
she  was  our  child.  Radiai.t  uiih  joy,  her 
eyes  modestly  cast  down,  realizing  at  one  and 
the  same  time  all  the  glory  of  the  wonderful 
favor  she  had  received,  and  the  confusion  of 
being  the  centre  of  attention  in  this  grand 
scene,  the  young  girl,  with  a  firm  step,  passed 
down  the  road. 

Jeanne  suddenly  noticed  that  she  had  left 
behind  her  the  rosary  of  Pius  IX— that  rosary 
which  had  been  her  constant  solace  through 
her  illness,  and  which  was  now  doubly  pre- 
cious to  her,  because  of  the  memory  of  the 
miracle.  Her  young  cousin,  Mile,  de  Fonte- 
nay de  Sommans,  at  once  went  after  it,  and 
they  all  stepped  to  wait  for  her.  Jeanne,  turn- 
ing towards  tht  Basilica,  knelt,  and,  holding 
the  arms  of  her  chair,  she  recited  aloud :  "  Hail 
Mary,  full  of  grace:  the  Lord  is  with  Thee." 
And  the  multitude,  filled  with  emotion,  an- 
swered :  "  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray 
for  us  sinners." 

The  rosary  was  found,  and  the  joyful  pro- 
cession moved  on  towards  the  Grotto. 

At  this  time  the  Rev.  Father  Sempe.  then 
Superior  of  the  Missionaries,  had  ordered 
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chains  to  be  stretched  across  the  road  and 
fastened  with  padlocks,  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  vehicles.  By  special  permission  from  him, 
or  one  of  the  Fathers,  this  prohibition  was 
removed  in  favor  of  an  invalid  or  some  dis- 
tinguished person.  But  this  formality  was 
oftentimes  made  ve-y  inconvenient  by  reason 
of  the  absence  of  the  Guardian,  and  frequently 
a  poor  invalid  was  obliged  to  wait  a  long 
time  before  his  carriage  could  pass  on  to  the 
Grotto  or  the  Piscina. 

The  Abbe  de  Musy  thought  of  this,  as  he 
himself  had  been  kept  waiting  the  year  be- 
fore, and  Mile,  de  Fontenay  also  some  days 
previously.  He  went  by  a  cross-path  to  the 
residence  of  the  missionaries,  procured  the 
key,  and  opened  the  padlocks,  so  that  when 
Jeanne  arrived,  drawing  her  carriage,  and 
followed  by  the  crowd,  she  saw  the  heavy 
iron  chains  stretched  upon  the  ground  before 
her. 

Then,  suddenly  remembering  the  Feast  of 
St.  Peter  in  Chains,  and  the  words  addressed 
from  the  altar  to  the  poor  invalid  on  her  bed 
of  suffering,  the  Abbe  de  Musy  cried  out,  with 
joy  and  exultation :  "Pass  on!  pass  on!  The 
Chains  have  fallen."  And  Jeanne  passed  on. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


In  the  Twilight. 


BY     WILLIAM     D.     KELLY. 


7TTHERE  is  a  picture  on  my  wall  suspended, 
H"*  A  rare  old  etching  of  the  Virgin's  face, 
Upon  whose  features  are  together  blended 

Gladness  and  sorrow  with  becoming  grace; 
The  slanting  sunbeams  thro'  the  window  streaming, 

A  golden  halo  wreathe  above  her  head, 
And,  as  alone  I  sit  here,  to  my  dreaming 

Come  back  the  legends  of  her  I  have  read. 

How,  when  a  child,  her  parents'  home  forsaking, 

She  chose  God's  temple  for  abiding  place, 
And,  of  the  fulness  of  His  love  partaking, 

Increased  in  wisdom  and  celestial  grace: 
Her  girlish  voice,  methinks,  I  hear  repeating 

The  sacred  psalmody  King  David  sung, 
And  now  I  catch  the  words  of  sweet  entreating 

That  spoke  incessantly  her  prayerful  tongue. 


I  see,  at  Nazareth,  a  maiden  kneeling, 

Her  inmost  heart  while  holy  thoughts  control, 

With  eyes  upcast,  as  if  Heaven  were  revealing 
Eternal  mysteries  unto  her  soul : 

I  listen  to  the  angel  prophesying 

How  she,  a  virgin,  should  beget  a  Son, 

And  hearken  to  the  modest  maid  replying, 

"  What  wills  the  Lord,  that  unto  me  be  done." 

I  see  again,  at  Bethlehem,  a  stranger 

An  entrance  to  the  village-inn  denied. 
Her  new-born  Babe  reposing  in  a  manger, 

The  dumb  beasts  standing  that  rude  crib  beside ; 
The  star  I  see  which,  in  the  East  appearing, 

Tlje  Magi  led  to  the  Incarnate  Word, 
And  myriads  of  angel  forms  revering 

The  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Infant  Lord. 

I  see  once  more,  at  Calvary,  a  Mother, 

Beneath  the  Cross,  heart-broken,  standing  there, 
Knowing  an  anguish  so  intense  none  other 

Than  her  own  soul  immaculate  could  bear; 
I  see  the  sorrow  written  on  her  features, 

The  silent  torture  of  her  heart  I  know, 
And  recognize  to  her,  of  all  God's  creatures, 

Befell  the  greatness  of  a  mother's  woe. 

The  sun  has  set :  the  aureole  has  vanished, 

But  all  its  loveliness  the  face  retains ; 
And,  likeadream  that  waking  hours  have  banished, 

The  memory  of  the  legends  still  remains ; 
While  as  the  twilight,  dusky  shadows  bringing, 

Obscurity  across  the  painting  flings, 
I  seem  to  hear  the  notes  of  angels  singing, 

And  feel  the  sweeping  of  seraphic  wings. 


The  "Old  House"  at  Glenaran. 


RY    MRS.    ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY. 


PART  II. 

CHAPTER  IX.— (Continued.) 
CATHER  FULTON  before  leaving  the 
1  children  blessed  them,  and  kissed  their 
foreheads  tenderly,  remained  a  few  moments 
to  congratulate  Edna  and  Jamie  on  the  happy 
issue  of  what,  but  for  the  mercy  of  God, 
might  have  proven  a  fatal  affair;  then  he  also 
hurried  away,  to  those  who  out  of  the  depths 
of  suffering  and  human  misery  were  calling 
to  him  for  help  stronger  than  any  that  all 
the  science  of  the  world  could  give.  Edna 
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sat  watching  beside  her  bairns,  unspeakably 
thankful  that  they  were  to  be  spared  to  her. 
Alan  soon  fell  asleep.  She  thought  that 
Janet  was  also  sleeping,  until  she  saw  her  eyes 
languidly  open,  and  looking  with  a  wistful 
expression  into  her  own. 

"What  is  it,  my  bairn,  my  darling?"  she 
said,  leaning  nearer. 

"  Forgive — forgive  me,  mother ! " 

"All— everything,  my  bairn,"  said  her 
mother,  kissing  her  tenderly.  "  But  do  not 
talk.  To-morrow  you  shall  tell  me  all  you 
wish." 

"  Hold  my  hand,  mother.     I'm  afraid." 

"Do  not  be  afraid,  my  darling.  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  our  tender  Mother,  pities  you. 
Whisper  an  'Ave'  in  your  heart.  I  will  stay 
here  and  hold  your  hand." 

And  the  poor  penitent  child,  who  had  that 
day  looked  death  in  the  face,  obeyed.  She 
heard  the  warble  of  a  bluebird,  then  the 
trilling  of  a  wren  on  its  nest  in  the  ivy ;  she 
felt  the  soft,  loving  pressure  of  her  mother's 
hand ;  the  dews  of  contrition  soothed  her 
troubled  heart,  and  made  strong  her  resolve 
never,  never  again  to  yield  to  her  besetting 
sin,  while  peaceful  influences,  and  exhaus- 
tion together,  made  her  drowsy. 

"  Kiss  me  again,  dear  mother !  "  she  whis- 
pered; then  the  lines  of  a  simple  little  prayer 
passed  through  her  mind: 

"  If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take" ; 

and  she  fell  asleep,  her  last  thought  being 
that  she  would  never  waken  again.* 

After  a  restful  night,  their  slumbers  guarded 
by  their  mother's  sleepless  eyes,  there  was 
an  awakening  to  safety  and  life  for  Janet  and 
Alan.  Both  felt  strangely  weak  and  sore  in 
the  epigastric  region,  otherwise  they  were 
well  and — hungry.  That  day  when  they 
were  alone,  Janet,  firm  in  her  resolve,  poured 
out  her  heart  to  her  mother,  told  her  how 
she  had  always  dreaded  blame,  and  denied 
her  faults,  fearing  her  dearest  ones  would  no 
longer  love  her  if  they  found  out  that  she 
was  guilty.  She  told  of  the  time  she  had 
pretended  to  be  sick,  and  how  twice,  to 


*  All  this  happened  as  related. 


shield  herself,  had  told  lies  on  Alan  about 
the  broken  comb,  which  she  had  broken  her- 
self by  accident,  and  about  the  poison  with 
which  she  had  so  nearly  killed  him;  and  that 
she  had  always  been  so  unhappy  and  miser- 
able after  her  wrong  doing.  Tears  bedewed 
her  cheeks,  and  sobs  agitated  her  breast,  as 
she  recalled,  one  after  another,  the  sins  of 
her  young  life.  Shame  and  confusion  would 
have  closed  her  lips,  but  she  went  on  bravely, 
her  broken  sentences  and  trembling  lips  tell- 
ing of  the  struggle  she  had  with  self-love. 
"  And,  oh !  mother,  I  want  to  see  Father  Ful- 
ton. I  never  told  him  all  when  I  went  to 
confession ;  I  was  afraid  he  would  be  angry, 
and  never  like  me  again,"  she  added;  "and  I 
see  now  how  wrong  it  was,  and  how  wicked 
I  have  been."  Her  head  was  on  her  mother's 
bosom,  her  mother's  arm  around  her,  and 
her  mother's  tears  of  joy  and  thankfulness 
softly  dropping  among  her  golden  hair ;  for 
Edna  rejoiced  that  her  child's  heart  was  at 
last  opened  to  her  by  the  path  of  repentance, 
and  she  was  glad,  as  the  angels  in  heaven 
are  glad  over  that  sorrow  whose  harvest  is 
joy.  And  I  will  say  here  that  Janet's  re- 
pentance was  not  of  that  evanescent  sort  so 
aptly  compared  to  "  the  morning  cloud  and 
the  early  dew,"  but  genuine  and  abiding;  and 
when  some  weeks  later  she  made  her  First 
Communion,  the  young  heart  into  which 
our  Lord  entered  was  cleansed  by  penitence, 
and  fragrant  with  humility  as  if  with  precious 
ointment.  From  that  time  forth  she  was  vig- 
ilant in  the  guard  she  kept  over  herself,  and 
whenever  through  human  weakness  or  forget- 
fulness  she  committed  a  fault,  she  was  quick 
to  acknowledge  it  and  do  all  she  could  to 
repair  it.  Edna  had  no  more  worry  of  mind 
about  Janet's  moods,  and  now  they  were  fast 
friends,  with  nc  concealments  on  one  side, and 
no  exactions  on  the  other.  Cheerful,  helpful, 
and  learning  to  prefer  others  to  herself,  Janet 
grew  to  be  the  sunshine  of  the  "Old  House." 
As  to  Alan,  he  was  never  able  to  quite  com- 
prehend the  peril  he  had  been  in  from  drink- 
ing that  cup  of  lemonade,  or  why  Dr.  le  Roy 
should  have  been  so  rough  with  him.  Indeed 
I  think  until  he  was  a  man  grown  he  did  not 
entirely  get  rid  of  the  sensation  that  a  dog 
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with  hydrophobia  is  said  to  have  at  the  sight 
of  water  whenever  he  saw  Dr.  le  Roy,  for  his 
thoughts  instantly  reverted  to  the  experiments 
in  hydraulics  which  he  had  made  him  un- 
dergo. 

In  a  few  days  the  fright  and  commotion 
caused  by  the  escapade  of  Janet  and  Alan  had 
subsided,  and  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  "Old 
House"  resumed  their  usual  systematic 
routine. 

It  was  twilight.  James  Sinclair  and  his 
wife  were  alone  in  the  rustic,  vine- covered 
porch,  erected  since  auld  Nicol  died.  There 
was  no  dew,  and  the  children  were  out  un- 
der the  great  trees,  watching  the  fire- flies  and 
snaring  them  in  coarse  tarlton  nets,  which 
served  as  lanterns,  until  they  should  grow 
tired  of  the  fun  and  release  their  captives. 
The  sound  of  their  merry  voices  gladdened 
the  silence. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  my  wife,"  he  said, 
"what  I  should  have  answered  one  week  ago, 
had  the  choice  been  offered  me  of  regaining 
my  losses  or  giving  up  my  two  children, 
who  have  so  narrowly  escaped  death ;  and  I 
find  that,  by  comparison,  my  losses,  including 
my  house  over  yonder,  shrink  into  nothing- 
ness, and  I  should  have  chosen  just  what  God 
in  His  great  mercy  has  given  me ;  it  out- 
weighs all  else.  Seeing  it  from  this  point,  I 
wonder  at  my  having  fretted  so  much  over 
my  ill  luck." 

"  Dear  Jamie,  I  am  glad  you  view  things 
in  that  spirit ;  but  I  have  not  yet  told  you 
how  much  we  have  to  be  thankful  for,  grow- 
ing out  of  that  terrible  trial,"  answered  Edna. 
Then  she  told  him  of  Janet,  and  all  that' had 
passed  between  them,  and  he  learned  that  his 
child  had  been  restored  to  a  twofold  life. 

"  My  poor  little  lass ! "  he  said,  his  heart 
deeply  stirred  ;  "she  was  always  over-sensi- 
tive to  blame.  I  have  seen  her  wince  at  a 
look.  I  often  noticed  the  various  ways  in 
which  this  trait  showed  itself,  and  the  moods 
you  sometimes  spoke  of;  but  I  said  nothing, 
hoping  that  your  example  and  the  practice 
of  her  religion  would  in  time  overcome  the 
evil." 

While  they  talked  together,  and  the  chil- 
dren still  played  under  the  trees,  Mrs.  Bur- 


gess, who  had   gone  over  to   their  former 
home  to  close  the  windows,  which  she  had 
opened  in  the  morning  to  air  the  rooms,  was 
on  her  way  back.     When  she  entered  the 
belt  of  woods  dividing  the  two  places,  the 
great  trees  cast  such  a  shadow  that  it  was 
almost  as  dark  as  night,  and  she  wished  that 
she  had  started  home  earlier ;  but  she  heard 
the  children's  voices  in  the  distance,  and  took 
heart   of  grace,  which   not   even   the  wild 
skreech  of  an  owl  over  her  head  could  over- 
come, although  it  did  make  her  start.     She 
quickened  her  steps,  for  the  path  now  led 
through  a  thick  coppice  of  undergrowth,  and 
her  first  wish  was  to  get  on  the  other  side  of 
it,  "not  that  I  was  at  all  afraid,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  straggling  brier  bushes  that  kept 
catching  and  snagging  my  dress,"  she  after- 
wards said     Just  as  she  approached  the  end 
of  the  narrow  path,  where  it  broadened  out 
into  a  less  dense  part  of  the  woods,  she  saw 
the  tall,  stooping  figure  of  a  man,  the  pallor 
of  whose  face  under  his  slouch  hat  she  could 
discern  through  the  dusky  gloom,  but  not  his 
features,  as  he  glided  out  of  the  coppice^and 
disappeared.    If  she  had  been  a  Catholic,  she 
would  have  crossed  herself,  but  as  she  was 
not,  her  only  resource  was  a  yell,  which  was 
answered  by  the  dogs.     She  uas  sure  it  was 
auld  Nicol's  unquiet  ghost  that  had  crossed 
her  path,  and  at  the  thought  her  hair  stood 
on  end ;  but  who  would  believe  it  ?  Mr.  Jamie, 
she  knew,  would  be  angry  if  she  named  such 
a  thing ;  and  hadn't  she  promised  Miss'  Sin- 
clair  to  say  nothing   more  about   ghosts  ? 
while  her  husband,  she  felt  sure,  would  scold 
her  up  hill  and  down  dale  for  making  a  fool 
of  herself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disgrace  it 
would  be  to  the  family  to  have  the  whole 
country-side    ringing   with    her    ghost-talk 
about  auld  Nicol.     These  thoughts  coursed 
through  her  brain  as  she  halted  a  moment  to 
recover  her  -breath,  and  she  had  decided  on 
her  course. 

"  Here  you  be !  What  were  you  skreeching 
for?  I  heard  you  'way  off  at  the  barn,"  said 
Tom  Burgess,  who  had  dropped  everything 
to  run  and  see  what  was  the  matter. 

'"Wait  a  minute,  and  maybe  you'll  hear  it 
again !  I  wasn't  born  in  the  woods  to  be 
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scared  by  a  owl,  if  you  was,"  she  said.pluckily. 

As  if  obedient  to  her  suggestion,  perhaps 
disturbed  by  their  voices,  the  owl  gave  out 
another  prolonged,  quavering  skreech,  which 
the  echoes  took  up  like  a  choir  of  demons. 

"  Land  sakes,  was  that  it  ? "  said  Tom 
Burgess,  laughing.  '"1  don't  think  I  ever 
heard  one  that  come  up  to  that.  You've  got 
a  better  voice  than  that,  I  must  say,  Milly, 
and  you  mustn't  bear  malice  for  my  thinking 
it  was  you." 

She  said  nothing,  but  she  knew  what  she 
had  seen,  and  whom  ;  if  it  appeared  again, 
then  she'd  up  and  tell  all  about  it,  get  mad 
who  would,  and  leave,  much  as  .she  loved  the 
"Old  House,"  and  everybody  in  it;  "  it  will 
be  better,"  she  argued,  "to  do  that  than  to 
be  turned  into  a  ijiot  through  being  hanted  by 
a  ghost."  She  was  very  quiet  for  a  few  days, 
and  burly,  good-natured  Tom  thought  he 
had  hurt  her  feelings,  and  tried  to  make  it  all 
up  in  a  kind  though  awkward  way,  which 
she  enjoyed  sub-rosa,  even  while  she  appeared 
unrelenting. 

Alan  and  his  mother  were  still  interested 
and  enthusiastic  students  of  bee-ology,  as  he 
called  it,  and  daily  found  out  something  curi- 
ous and  novel  in  the  habits  of  these  almost 
humanly  intelligent  creatures.  They  discov- 
ered among  other  things  that  in  the  fall  of 
Adam,  bee  nature  had  been  no  mofe  exempt 
from  the  venom  of  the  serpent  than  any  other, 
and  that  bees,  with  their  many  laudable  vir- 
tues, had  also  their  vice?  The  Glenaran  hives 
were  being  robbed  by  marauding  bees,  and 
there  were  battles  royal,  and  commotions 
which  interrupted  regular  business  and  low- 
ered the  quality  of  the  honey.  Edna  sent 
Alan  for  Tom  Burgess  when  she  clearly  un- 
derstood what  was  going  on. 

"Them's  thieves,  sure  enough,"  he  said, 
after  watching  the  strangers  going  into  the 
hives,  and  coming  out  loaded  with  their  spoils. 
"  Them  bees  come  from  Farmer  Jones's  hives. 
He  pretends  to  know  more  about  bees  than 
any  man  living,  but  he  don't.  His  bees 
wouldn't  go  off  thieving  if  he  did." 

"  You  may  be  mistaken,  though ;  don't  you 
think  ?  "  said  Edna. 

"No,  ma'am.     Look  here,  Miss' Sinclair: 


you  come  down  here  to-morrow  morning 
'bout  this  time,  with  a  dredging  box  of  flour, 
and  when  them  bees  come,  let  'em  go  in ; 
then  when  they  come  a- filing  out  loaded  up 
with  our  honey,  dust  a  little  flour  over  their 
backs.  I'll  be  watching  over  at  Jones's  hives 
for  'em  ;  and  if  they  ain't  his  bees,  I'll  eat  'em, 
hives  and  all,"  said  Tom  Burgess,  emphati- 
cally. 

It  was  a  funny  experiment,  and  would  do 
no  harm ;  so  Edna  agreed  to  the  plan,  and  it 
afforded  no  little  amusement  to  the  young 
folk  when  it  was  talked  over  that  evening. 
Their  father  was  incredulous,  and  said  it  re- 
minded him  of  putting  salt  on  a  bird's  tail  to 
catch  it,  which  he  had  often  tried  to  do  in 
good  faith  when  he  was  a  lad. 

"I  did,  too, — me  and  Angus,"  said  Lillian, 
gravely;  "but  I  'speck  we  didn't  have  salt 
enough,  for  we  never  catched  one,  did  we  ?  " 

"  No :  they  always  flewed  away ! "  answered 
this  ungrammatical  twin.  And  they  both 
looked  as  if  they  had  had  a  sad  experience, 
which  raised  a  merry  laugh. 

"  It's  jest  as  I  said,  Miss'  Sinclair,"  said  Tom 
Burgess,  when  he  came  the  next  day  to  report 
the  result  of  his  reconnaissance,  she  having 
done  what  he  told  her  with  the  flour  at  the 
time  appointed.  "I  went  over  yonder  and 
told  Mr.  Jones  up  and  down  that  his  bees  was 
a-making  too  free  with  our  honey,  and  he'd 
have  to  do  something  about  it.  He  denied 
that  they  was  his  bees,  and  then  I  told  him 
what  we  had  done,  and  for  him  to  come  down 
to  his  hives  and  see ;  and  bless  you,  while  we 
was  talking  and  waiting  around,  here  they 
come,  every  man  of  'em  like  a  dusty  miller,* 
looking  'shamed  like,  too,  as  they  crept  into 
their  own  hives." 

"What  did  Mr  Jones  say?"  Edna  asked. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  he  larfed  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  a  mile,  and  swore  he  wouldn't  have 
believed  it  on  oath  if  he  hadn't  seen  it  with 
his  own  eyes.  He  said  he  didn't  know  he 
was  the  owner  of  such  smart  bees.  But  he's 
going  to  see  about  it." 

"What  will  he  do,  I  wonder,  to  prevent 
their  robbing  our  hives  ?  " 
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"  He'll  feed  'em  with  syrup  of  some  sort  or 
other,  I  s'pose.  Now,  ma'am,  them  combs 
will  be  ready  to  take  to-morrow ;  they  are 
beautiful,  and  the  honey  is  prime,"  said  Bur- 
gess. 

"  Yes.  The  very  nicest  of  them  is  to  go  to 
Father  Fulton.  You  won't  forget,  please?" 
said  Edna. 

"  I  won't  forget  it,  ma'am ;  but  it's  a  pity 
to  lose  the  sale  of  it.  Why,  ma'am,  there's  a 
perfect  scramble  in  market  for  the  Glenaran 
honey;  I  could  sell  twice  as  much  if  I  had  it. 
But  I'll  do  as  you  say,"  answered  Tom  Bur- 
gess, as  he  retired,  with  a  disconsolate  air. 

James  Sinclair  was  in  his  study  and  had 
bsen  an  amused  listener  to  this  conversation, 
the  door  being  open  between  the  two  rooms. 
"  I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn,  I  find,"  he  said, 
coming  in  where,  his  wife,  with  a  smile  still 
brightening  her  face,  was  sitting, — "a  great 
deal  of  sharp  practice.  I  didn't  dream  Tom 
Burgess  was  so  mercenary." 

"He  has  a  turn  for  traffic,  beyond  doubt; 
but  to  return  to  the  bees,"  answered  Edna,  as 
she  looked  up;  "have  you  ever  noticed, 
Jamie,  in  the  Office  for  Holy  Week,  how  of- 
tt  n,  in  blessing  the  paschal  candle,  the  words, 
'made  of  the  wax  of  bees,'  are  repeated?  I 
wonder  if  the  Church  attaches  any  particular 
significance  to  the  bee,  or  if  it  is  a  sacred 
symbolism,  as  the  fish  and  peacock  were  in 
the  early  days  of  Christianity  ?  " 

"I  wish  I  could  answer  you,  dearie,"  he 
replied ;  "  I  have  noticed  what  you  refer  to,  and 
I  think  it  likely  there  may  be  some  esoteric 
significance  in  the  preference  shown  by  the 
Church  for  the  wax  of  bees ;  but  I  cannot  say." 

"Yes:  for  there's  other  wax, — the  pure, 
beautiful  wax  from  coal  oil,  and  that  from 
the  wax-myrtle,  and  doubtless  other  kinds ; 
but  the  Church  insists  on  the  use  of  the  wax 
of  bees  in  her  holy  places.  I  wish  I  knew," 
she  said. 

"  We'll  ask  Father  Fulton  to  enlighten  us 
the  next  time  we  see  him,"  he  answered. 
"  Did  I  tell  you  of  the  ill  news  from  Donald  ? 
I  met  Mr.  Nelson  this  morning,  who  told  me 
that  he  was  down  with  the  Roman  fever  at 
Nice.  The  letter  was  from  his  wife,  who 
seemed  to  be  much  alarmed,  and,  for  fear  of 


taking  the  disease  herself,  had  placed  him  un- 
der the  care  of  hired  nurses." 

"A  good  arrangement,  if  they  are  skilled 
and  belong  to  one  of  the  religious  nursing 
orders;  for  she — well,  Jamie,  you  know  she 
has  no  experience  whatever  of  sick-room 
duties."  Edna  might  have  said  that  her 
heartless,  selfish  nature  unfitted  her  for  them, 
and  it  is  probable  it  was  what  came  into  her 
mind,  when  she  checked  herself, — one  of  those 
little  things  in  a  life- time,  which  will  show,  in 
the  final  winding  up,  how  much  "  has  been 
resisted." 

(TO     BE    CONTINUED.) 


Our  Lady  of  the  Family. 


IN  the  parish  of  St.  Vinol,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Cancale,  in  Normandy,  lived  a 
shepherd  named  Amel,  with  his  fair  young 
wife  Penhor.  They  loved  each  other  dearly, 
these  two.  Penhor  was  as  devout  as  she  was 
beautiful ;  Amel  was  pious,  loyal  of  heart, 
and  strong  of  limb.  He  it  was  who^always 
carried  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
procession  on  Lady- Day.  Their  one  grief 
was  that  they  had  no  children. 

One  day  as  Amel  returned  from  the  meadow 
he  found  Penhor  in  tears.  Too  well  he  knew 
why,  andihc  said  to  her :  "  Dearest  wife,  why 
not  weave  a  beautiful  veil  for  Our  Blessed 
Mother?  Perhaps  in  return  she  would  give 
you  a  little  angel  to  Caress." 

Think  you  this  was  a  thought  to  come  first 
to  a  man?  Ah!  no.  Penhor  had  already 
woven  a  veil  white  as  the  winter  snow,  trans- 
parent as  the  summer  mist.  The  Virgin  of  St. 
Vinol  was  rich,  for  the  people  of  the  country 
round  about  loaded  her  with  gifts  of  all  kinds, 
thank-offerings  for  sins  forgiven.  But  this 
love-offering,  this  precious  veil  from  the  pious 
hands  of  Penhor,  found  especial  favor  in  Our 
Lady's  eyes,  and  was  graciously  accepted. 

The  much  longed  for  little  angel  was  sent 
to  them,  and  Amel  and  Penhor  loved  each 
other  better  than  ever,  as  they  watched  to- 
gether over  its  cradle.  When  the  child  was 
nine  days  old,  Penhor,  though  still  weak, 
carried  him  in  her  arms  to  the  altar  of  the 
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Virgin  Mother.  "Oh!  Mother  Mary,"  she 
cried,  as  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
"behold  the  little  treasure  thou  hast  given 
to  us.  We  come  to  offer  him  to  thee.  Keep 
him  always  as  thine  own,  and  let  him  grow 
up  clothed  ever  in  thy  chosen  color.  Look 
upon  him,  dearest  Mother.  We  have  called 
him  Rioul — his  father's  father.  Look  upon 
him  now,  that  thou  mayest  recognize  him  in 
the  day  when  he  may  have  need  of  thy  help." 

Amel  responded  fervently,  "  Amen."  And 
the  child  grew,  clothed  always  in  the  color 
of  the  skies. 

Was  it  in  punishment  of  the  sins  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Vinol,  or  of  those  of  all  the  par- 
ishes along  the  neighboring  coast  ?  We 
know  not :  God  alone  knows  !  But  a  night 
of  terror  came  The  water  of  the  river  rose 
and  overflowed  its  banks;  the  wind  blew,  the 
rain  fell,  the  earth  trembled.  The  whole  plain 
was  soon  covered  with  water ;  and  when  the 
day  broke,  behold !  it  was  not  the  river  only 
which  had  overflowed,  but  the  sea  itself.  On 
it  came,  angry  and  resistless.  Breaking- 
through  the  barriers  placed  by  the  hands  of 
God,  still  it  advanced,  until  it  was  no  longer 
a  sea,  but  a  deluge. 

The  Church  of  St.  Vinol  being  built  upon 
a  height,  the  poor  panic-stricken  people 
climbed  up  to  it  for  refuge.  But  Amel  and 
Penhor  remained  at  the  door  of  their  cottage, 
which  stood  yet  higher  than  the  church. 
When  the  floods  reached  their  threshold,  they 
went  up  to  the  floor  above ;  and  when  over- 
taken there,  they  climbed  onto  the  roof.  Still 
the  water  followed  them  ! 

"Thank  God!  my  husband,"  exclaimed 
Penhor;  "we  shall  die  together." 

"No,  no!"  answered  Amel ;  "not  yet." 

"What!"  she  cried;  "surely  you  will  not 
leave  us  ? " 

"No,  no!"  said  her  husband.  Then  seeing 
that  the  water  was  still  rising  rapidly,  he 
added,  as  he  stood  upright  on  the  roof,  "Take 
our  little  Raoul,  and  I  will  help  you  to  climb 
to  my  shoulders ;  then  hold  fast." 

Penhor  understood,  and,  clasping  her  arms 
round  her  husband's  neck,  she  cried :  "  Never, 
never ! " 

"  Make  haste !     You  must  do  it  for  the 


child's  sake;  your  life  will  thus  be  prolonged 
for  some  moments,  and  perchance  the  waters 
may  cease  to  rise.  Adieu,  my  beloved  wife; 
if  I  die  and  you  are  saved,  'tis  well.  Teach 
our  little  one  to  remember  his  father." 

Penhor  obeyed;  and  no  sooner  had  she 
done  so,  than  the  waters  passed  over  the 
head  of  Amel.  Still  she  clung  to  the  child; 
but  when  the  waters  reached  her  waist,  after 
clasping  her  little  Raoul  fervently  to  her 
heart,  she  said,  amid  her  sobs:  "Climb  up 
yet  higher  upon  me,  my  darling;  put  your 
feet  on  my  shoulders,  and  then  hold  fast." 

"O  mother!"  cried  the  child,  "do  not  bid 
me  leave  you ! " 

"Make  haste!  I  insist!  Perhaps  the  wa- 
ters may  soon  cease  rising,  and  you  may  be 
spared.  If  so.  'tis  well.  Adieu,  my  child, 
my  loved  one,  my  heart's  darling !  Remem- 
ber your  father  and  your  mother." 

She  could  say  no  more,  for  already  the 
waters  covered  her  mouth.  And  now  above 
the  swelling  sea  could  be  seen  only  the  fair 
head  of  little  Raoul,  and  the  folds  ot  his  blue 
dress,  which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the 
waves.  Just  at  this  moment,  from  the  upper 
windows  of  the  already  flooded  church,  float- 
ing out  from  her  niche,  came  Our  Lady  of 
St.  Vinol,  seeking  refuge  in  the  skies,  and 
carrying  with  her  all  the  offerings  that  had 
been  lavished  upon  her.  As  she  took  her 
flight,  she  perceived  the  fair  h<ad  of  little 
Raoul  and  the  folds  of  his  blue  dress.  Paus- 
ing a  moment,  she  said :  "  This  dear  child,  too, 
is  mine ;  he  must  come  with  me."  And,  taking 
him  gently  by  his  curls,  she  sought  to  lift 
him  to  her  arms.  But  the  child  was  heavy, 
very  heavy,  for  so  small  a  body, — so  heavy 
that  she  had  to  let  go  all  her  other  offerings, 
and  use  both  her  hands  to  lift  him.  Thus 
she  succeeded  .n  raising  the  child  in  her 
arms,  and  then  she  no  longer  wondered  at 
his  weight ;  for  clinging  to  him  in  a  death- 
grasp  was  Penhor,  his  mother,  and  she  in 
turn  was  still  clasped  by  the  dying  hands  of 
Amel. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Our  Lady,  touched  at 
the  sight  of  this  cluster  of  loving  hearts; 
"how  good  God  is!  what  beautiful  things 
He  has  created  on  this  earth ! "  And,  wrap- 
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ping  them  all  in  the  folds  of  her  starry-blue 
mantle,  she  ascended  towards  their  heavenly 
home,  with  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the 
child, — three  loves  in  one,  and  which  bear 
but  one  name — name  ever  blessed  on  earth 
and  in  heaven, — the  hallowed  name  of  Family. 
Such  is  the  old  legend  as  it  is  told  along 
the  shores  of  Normandy,  between  Cancale 
and  Pontorson, — two  small  towns  in  sight  of 
the  far-famed  island  Mont  St  Michel. 


Increase   of   Devotion   to    Our    Lady.— A 
Prophecy. 


IN  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
God  raised  up  several  remarkable  men  to 
be  the  light  and  consolation  of  that  desolate 
period.  Among  these  was  one  named  Gri- 
gnon  de  Montfort.  He  founded  two  religious 
congregations  in  France — one  for  men,  called 
the  Congregation  of  Missioners  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  St.  Laurent-sur  Sevre;  the  other 
for  women,  devoted  to  nursing  the  sick  and 
promoting  Christian  education,  and  called  the 
Daughters  of  Wisdom.  Clement  XI  made  him 
a  missionary- apostolic  throughout  France, 
giving  him  a  special  mission  to  combat  Jan- 
senism. The  holy  man,  whose  process  of 
canonization  is  now  far  advanced,  wrote  a 
remarkable  work  on  true  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  It  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish some  twenty  years  ago,  by  Father  Faber. 
The  Venerable  Grignon  de  Montfort  seems 
to  have  possessed,  among  other  gifts,  that  of 
prophecy;  and  we  read  in  the  above-named 
treatise  such  sentences  as  the  following : 

"  The  greatest  saints,  the  souls  richest  in  graces 
and  virtues,  shall  be  the  most  assiduous  in  praying 
to  Our  Blessed  Lady.  ...  I  have  said  that  this 
would  come  to  pass  particularly  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  indeed  presently,  because  the  Most 
High,  with  His  Holy  Mother,  has  to  form  for 
Himself  great  saints,  who  shall  surpass  most  of 
the  other  saints  in  sanctity,  as  much  as  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  outgrow  the  little  shrubs,  as  has  been 
revealed  to  a  holy  soul,  whose  life  has  been  written 
by  a  great  servant  of  God.  .  .  .  These  great  souls, 
full  of  zeal  and  grace,  shall  be  chosen  to  match 
themselves  against  the  enemies  of  God,  who  shall 
rage  on  all  sides;  and  they  shall  be  singularly 


devout  to  Our  Blessed  Lady.  ...  by  their  words 
and  examples  they  shall  bend  the  whole  world  to 
true  devotion  to  Mary.  This  shall  bring  upon 
them  many  enemies;  but  it  shall  also  bring  many 
victories  and  much  glory  to  God  alone.  God 
wishes  to  reveal  and  discover  Mary,  the  master- 
piece of  His  hands,  in  these  latter  times.  .  .  . 
Mary  must  shine  forth  more  than  ever  in  mercy, 
in  might,  and  in  grace,  in  these  latter  times.  The 
power  of  Mary  over  all  the  devils  will  especially 
break  out  in  the  latter  times,  when  Satan  will  lay 
his  snares  against  her  heel." 


What  They  Think  of  You. 


are  many  Catholics  who  avoid  con- 
1  versation  on  religious  subjects  with  their 
non-Catholic  acquaintances,  because  they  think 
that  "religious  controversy  does  no  good."  But, 
leaving  out  any  higher  considerations,  if  a  Cath- 
olic could  only  know  what  absurd  things  he  is 
supposed  by  his  non- Catholic  acquaintances  to 
believe  in,  vanity  itself  would  urge  him  to  give  an 
account  of  his  faith.  No  man  likes  to  be  thought 
a  fool,  yet  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  even 
the  most  liberal-minded  and  intelligent  at  non- 
Catholics  understand  Catholic  belief  in  so  absuiJ 
and  incorrect  a  way  that  they  most  naturally  re- 
gard Catholics  as  destitute  of  common  sense,  i  i 
religion  at  least. 

Any  Catholic  disposed  to  doubt  this  .will  be 
amply  satisfied  by  a  simple  test.  Let  him,  when 
an  opportunity  offers,  induce  the  most  intelligent 
Protestant  he  knows  to  give  him  a  clear  statement 
of  what  he  supposes  to  be  Catholic  belief  on  some 
two  or  three  heads ;  say  Indulgences,  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  Papal  Infallibility.  When  that 
Catholic  finds  out  what  his  Protestant  friend  credits 
him  with  believing,  he  will  certainly  either  be 
wonderfully  amused  or  he  will  half  choke  with 
indignation,  according  to  his  temperament. 

And  be  assured  that  the  more  familiar  the 
Protestant  imagines  himself  to  be  with  points  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  the  more  crooked  will  be  his 
misunderstanding  of  them.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  one  Protestant  minister  in  a  thousand  has 
correct  notions  of  Catholic  doctrine.  Whose  fault 
is  this?  It  is  hard  to  say. 

Most  Protestants  suppose  that  ihe  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  has  some  relation  to  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour.  Most  Protestants  suppose  that 
the  Catholic  discipline  of  Indulgences  is  a  permis- 
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sion  to  commit  sin.  Most  Protestants  suppose 
that  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Infallibility  of 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  means  that  the  Pope  can 
do  no  wrong.  A  man  who  would  believe  in  these 
things,  as  nearly  all  Protestants  suppose  Catholics 
to  believe,  would,  in  the  mildest  of  language,  be 
a  fool. 

Now,  if  you  do  not  like  to  be  thought  a  fool, 
the  proper  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  enlighten 
your  non  Catholic  friends  as  to  your  belief.  And 
the  best  thing  for  any  Catholic  young  man  or 
young  woman  to  do,  who  desires  to  be  thought 
more  intelligent  than  the  average,  is  to  become 
thoroughly  well  informed  as  to  what  the  Catholic 
Church  believes  and  teaches.  The  little  cate- 
chism of  your  Sunday-school  days  was  merely  a 
primer  of  the  science  which  all  Catholics  ought 
to  study  during  their  whole  life.  Young  man  and 
young  woman,  set  your  novel  or  your  horse-play 
aside  occasionally  and  read,  until  you  feel  that  not 
only  are  you  not  a  fool,  but  that  you  are  able  to 
convince  your  Protestant  friends  that  you  are  not. 
—  The  Texas  Monitor. 


Catholic  Notes. 


There  is  one  passage  in  the  sermon  delivered  by 
Archbishop  Ryan  on  the  occasion  of  his  installa- 
tion at  Philadelphia  which,  to  our  mind,  reveals 
the  whole  beauty  of  his  inner  life,  and  explains  the 
secret  of  his  popularity  and  his  influence  over  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  who  are  brought  in  con- 
tact with  him.  (We  suppose  most  of  our  readers 
have  already  perused  the  entire  discourse,  or  we 

.should  certainly  reproduce  it.)  Archbishop  Ryan 
is  learned  and  eloquent,  as  everybody  knows,  but 
above  all  he  is  humble,  and  in  all  his  words  there 
is  something  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  every 
listener.  And  those  who  are  electrified  by  his 

•  eloquence  are  equally  impressed  by  his  piety  and 
his  goodness.  They  not  only  exclaim,  "  What  a 
splendid  speaker!"  but,  "What  a  good  man  he 
must  be!" 

The  same  qualities  which  endeared  his  Grace  to 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  St.  Louis  will  render  him 
equally  beloved  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  matter  of 
rejoicing  to  see  such  a  man's  circle  of  influence 
widened,  and  Philadelphia  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  possession  of  a  bishop  of  gold.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  passage  to  which  we  have  referred : 

"  To  a  man  who  knows  not  or  appreciates  not  the 
genius  of  the  Catholic  religion,  occasions  like  this  may 


appear  as  those  of  mere  man-worship  on  the  part  of 
an  obsequious  priesthood  and  credulous  people,  and 
dangerously  calculated  to  engender  and  to  foster  pride 
and  arrogance  in  the  heart  of  a  prelate  so  honored. 
Such  a  superficial  observer  might  imagine  that  pride 
would  whisper  to  the  prelate,  '  Rejoice !  thou  hast 
loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity.' 

"As  we  near  these  heights,  Religion  whispers  to  us, 
1  Beware !  remember  judgment  will  be  most  severe  on 
him  who  rules.  Souls  stamped  with  the  image  and 
inscription  of  God  are  committed  to  your  guidance, 
and  God  will  demand  at  your  hands,  as  He  did  at 
those  of  His  prophet,  the  blood  of  His  people.'  Be- 
ware !  on  these  dizzy  heights  the  lightnings  of  heaven 
cleave  the  greatness,  whilst  the  humble  shrubs  that 
cluster  round  their  trunks  are  untouched.  Lights  of 
the  world,  to  illume  the  dark  passes  of  danger,  woe  to 
you  if  your  flam«  becomes  extinguished. 

"  Think  not  that  your  elevation  is  your  own  act. 
'  You  hav*  not  chosen  Me.  but  I  have  chosen  you, 
that  you  may  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  your  fruit 
may  remain.  In  proportion  to  your  humility,  and 
not  your  ability,  alone  shall  be  the  result '  '  Unless 
the  grain  of  wheat  falling  into  the  ground  die.  it  re- 
m  lineth  itself  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit '  '  Without  Me  you  can  do  nothing.'  Oh ! 
occasions  like  this,  for  him  who  thinks  at  all.  are  not 
for  self-glory,  but  rather  for  humiliation  and  fear. 

"  Even  the  ceremonies  and  vestments  do  in  his  se- 
cret heart  suggest  another  scene.  If  he  has  ever  sinned, 
and  God  haih  forgiven  him,  was  not  a  new  robe  placed 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  shoes  upon  his  feet,  and  a  ring 
upon  his  finger,  and  a  feast  was  spread,  and  friends, 
even  God's  angels,  were  commanded  to  be  glad  at 
the  feast ;  because  he  that  was  lost  was  found — he  that 
was  dead  had  come  to  life  again  ?  The  Bishop  before 
the  world  is  the  returned  prodigal  in  presence  of  his 
own  soul,  and  one  mortal  sin  in  life  is  sufficient  for 
all  this! 

"  I  should  not  dare  to  ascend  to  that  Pontifical  Chair 
with  triumph.  I  dire  not  put  my  hand  to  the  helm 
of  this  great  vessel,  if  1  do  not  trust  in  Him  alone  who 
rules  the  storm  I  dare  not  lead  this  army  against, 
not  flesh  and  blood  alone,  but  powers  and  principal- 
ities, and  the  spirits  of  wickedness  in  high  places,  if 
He,  the  God  of  Armies,  had  not  promised  to  be  with 
me.  'Who  am  I,'  cried  Moses,  'that  I  should  go  to 
Pharaoh .  and  deliver  the  children  of  Israel  ? '  Who  am 
I  that  in  this  trying  nineteenth  century  I  should  dare 
to  face  in  this  vast  and  cultured  city  the  infidelity  and 
the  vice  that,  alas !  rule,  more  or  less,  in  the  very  best 
and  cultured  of  our  communities  ?  God  replies.  Come, 
as  He  did  to  the  leader  of  His  people  Fear  not:  '  I 
am  with  you.'  When  I  look  at  the  work  before  me, 
and  then  on  myself  and  my  weakness,  I  tremble ;  but 
I  hear  the  whisperings  of  the  two  great  patron  Saints 
of  my  Cathedral  and  diocese.  One  tells  me,  '  I  also 
was  weak,  mast  miserably  weak.  I  swore  that  I  knew 
Him,  not — Him  my  Lord  and  my  God,  my  love  and 
my  all.  Yet  He  took  me  from  the  poverty  of  my 
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weakness  and  from  the  dunghill  of  my  degradation, 
and  placed  me  at  the  head  of  His  princes — the  princes 
of  His  people.'  And  the  other  Apostle  says :  '  I  was 
the  chief  of  sinners,  not  worthy  to  be  called  an  Apostle, 
for  I  persecuted  Him;  and  yet  He  forgave  me,  and 
strengthened  me  The  blood  of  Stephen,  His  first 
martyr,  was  on  my  soul,  for  I  held  the  garments  of 
His  murderers,  and  was  consenting  to  His  death ;  yet 
now  I  labor  more  than  all  the  Apostles,  and  by  His 
grace  I  am  what  1  am.' " 


On  Cozumel  Island  (near  Yucatan,  N.  E.  coast,) 
are  yet  to  be  seen  the  walls  of  most  probably  the 
first  church.ever  erected  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America.  It  was  built  by  Cortez,  before  his  con- 
quest of  Mexico.  The  foundation  and  walls  are 
still  partially  preserved.  Each  side  has,  or  did 
have  not  many  years  ago,  an  elevation  of  some 
ten  feet.  The  site  of  the  altar  is  covered  with  an 
almost  impenetrable  growth  of  chaparral,  and  all 
about  and  even  inside  these  ruins  are  ancient 
tombs.  A  paved  walk  extends  from  the  portal 
several  hundred  yards  estward,  but  is  now  almost 
buried  from  sight  in  the  sod 


Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  con- 
ducted by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
numbers  among  its  graduates,  since  its  foundation 
by  Bishop  Fenwick  in  1849,  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  priests. 

While  the  late  Father  Haskins,  of  Boston, — a 
convert  from  Episcopalianism, — was  Chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Industry  in  that  city,  a  poor  old  Irish 
woman,  who  was  among  the  inmates,  seeing  her 
end  approaching,  begged  for  a  Catholic  priest. 
The  superintendent  answered  that  he  would  send 
one  as  good  as  any  of  her  Catholic  priests;  and 
the  Chaplain  was  summoned.  Mr.  Haskins  went 
to  the  dying  woman,  who  repeated  to  him  her 
desire  to  see  a  Catholic  priest.  The  earnest  man- 
ner in  which  she  proffered  her  request  moved  his 
heart,  and  he  said  to  her:  "You  shall  have  a 
priest;  I'll  go  for  him  myself."  He  immediately 
went  to  the  priest's  house  on  Franklin  street, 
saw  Father  Wiley,  told  him  his  errand,  and  that 
he  was  a  Protestant  minister.  The  conversation 
which  followed  this  announcement  induced  Mr. 
Haskins  to  remark  to  a  Protestant  friend  whom 
he  met  on  leaving  the  house,  that  there  were  cer- 
tain things  in  Protestantism  which  he  meant  to 
examine  more  carefully ;  and  from  that  day  his 
mind  was  bent  on  finding  the  truth.  The  old 
woman  was  visited  by  Father  Wiley,  and  received 
the  last  Sacraments.  When  she  saw  the  Protestant 


Chaplain  again,  she  raised  up  her  poor,  weak 
hands,  and,  with  tearful  eyes,  exclaimed :  "  God 
bless  you,  sir !  O  God  bless  you,  and  may  you  be  a 
Catholic  before  you  die !  "  That  prayer  was  heard 
in  heaven.  Not  very  long  after,  Mr.  Haskins  did 
become  a  Catholic,  and  in  course  of  time  a  priest 
also.  The  years  of  his  ministry  were  marked  with 
abundant  harvests  of  souls,  and  the  poor,  the 
abandoned,  and  the  suffering  found  in  him  the 
kindest  of  fathers  and  the  most  devoted  of  friends. 
The  best  monument  to  his  memory  is  the  home 
which  he  founded  in  Boston  for  orphan  and  des- 
titute boys.  Its  establishment  cost  him  many 
sacrifices,  and  but  for  his  laborious  devotedness  it 
would  soon  have  been  relinquished. 


Writing  of  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Total  Abstinence  Union,  lately  held  in  Chicago, 
The  Ypsilanti  Sentinel  says :  "The  addresses  on 
the  occasion,  by  eminent  men,  were  marked  by 
great  eloquence  and  solidity.  There  was  a  total 
abstinence  from  invective  against  individuals,  but 
no  lack  of  earnestness  and  vivid  coloring  of  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  and  the  guilt  of  contributing 
to  its  continuance  .either  by  the  sale  or  manufacture 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  Catholic  press  ably 
seconds  the  efforts  of  the  Union  by  publishing  in 
extenso  the  addresses.  It  is  sometimes  said,  '  one 
half  of  the  world  doesn't  know  how  the  other  half 
lives '  ;  and  certainly  one  half  the  religious  world 
doesn't  know  what  the  other  half  is  doing.  If  it 
were  not  so,  we  should  never  hear  such  remarks  as 
a  Protestant  clergyman  made  to  us  the  other  day. 
'  I  think,'  said  he,  '  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  temperance.'  No  doubt 
many  think  so,  because  they  are  entirely  unin- 
formed of  the  moral  and  religious  movements  of 
that  great  body.  The  addresses  made  at  the  late 
annual  meeting  would  wonderfully  extend  the 
mental  horizon  of  such  men." 


The  Holy  Father  always  celebrates  the  Feast  of 
his  patron,  St.  Joachim,  by  distributing  abundant 
alms  to  the  poor.  This  year  he  ordered  his  pri- 
vate almoner  to  provide  100  new  beds  with  all 
appurtenances,  and  to  divide  them  among  Lthe 
most  needy  families  of  Rome. 


Nearly  every  Catholic  in  Wilmington,  Deleware, 
participated  in  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the   ordination  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Patrick  Reilly,  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese,  which       • 
occurred  on  the  24th  ult.     The  venerable  Father 
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was  unaware  that  any  celebration  of  his  Golden 
JuliiK-e  had  been  arranged,  and  the  day  brought 
forth  a  series  of  gratifying  surprises  to  him.  Pon- 
tifii  al  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop, 
a  large  number  of  priests  being  present.  His 
Lordship  also  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  on 
the  mission  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  he  alluded 
to  the  long  and  honorable  career  of  Father  Reilly. 
After  Mass,  a  number  of  handsome  presents  from 
various  friends  were  presented ;  also  an  address 
on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  societies  of  Wilming- 
ton. 

A  devoted  pastor,  a  worthy  citizen,  a  Christian 
gentleman,  against  whom  the  finger  of  reproach 
has  never  been  lifted,  Father  Reilly  deserved  to 
be  thus  honored  by  the  united  Catholic  com- 
munity of  Wilmington. 


Our  English  exchanges  announce  that  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Monsignor  Lord  Petre  will  take  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  during  the  autumn  session. 
He  will  be  the  first  Catholic  priest  who  has  sat 
there  since  the  Reformation. 


The  Catholic  Telegraph,  of  Cincinnati,  chron- 
icles a  truly  remarkable  event  which  lately  oc- 
curred at  St.  John's  Church  in  that  city.  A  priest 
at  the  altar  offering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  at- 
tended by  three  sons,  two  of  them  priests,  has 
been  rarely  witnessed  anywhere.  The  celebrant 
of  a  Solemn  High  Mass  on  Sunday,  August  the 
ioth.,  was  the  father,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Goebbels, 
of  Mount  St.  John,  Campbell  county,  Ky. ;  the 
Deacon  was  the  Rev.  Bonifacius  Goebbels,  of  the 
Capuchin  Order,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  the  Subdea- 
con,  the  Rev.  Benedict  Goebbels,  of  Indiana;  and 
the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Brother  Joseph  Goeb- 
bels, of  St.  Meinrad's  Benedictine  Abbey,  Spencer 
county,  Indiana. 

The  venerable  celebrant  thus  celebrated  the 
twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  his  elevation  to  the 
priesthood.  He  is  in  his  seventieth  year,  but  still 
hearty  and  strong.  A  daughter,  who  was  also 
present  at  the  celebration,  is  one  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Reading,  near  Cincinnati. 


Again  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  several 
priests,  for  whom  we  beg  the  charitable  prayers  of 
our  readers : 

The  Rev.  P.  J.  B.  Bedard,  rector  of  the  Church 

of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,  Fall  River,  Mass.  He 

was  a  priest  of  great  devotedness,  and  his  death 

'was  primarily  caused  by  overwork.  Father  Bedard 

came  from  St.  Remi,  Canada.     In  the  ten  years 


he  has  been  in  Fall  River  he  has  built  a  <  hurch, 
convent,  orphan  asylum,  and  college,  and  opened 
a  free  day-school  and  private  academy  under  the 
care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

The  Rev.  Jerome  Bres,  assistant  priest  at  Ah  x- 
andria,  La.,  where  he  zealously  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  ofiVe  until  God  was  pleased 
to  call  him  to  his  reward.      The  Morning  Star 
states  that  his  mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  Don 
Juan  Filhiol,  the  Spanish   commander  at 
Miro,  the  present  site  of  Monroe,  when  Louisiana 
was  a  Spanish  possession.    She  died  in  1864 
ther  Bres  and  all  his  relatives  for  generations  past 
have  lived  near  their  present  home. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Terry,  a  worthy  priest  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  Dean  Terry  was  a 
native  of  Co.  Waterford,  Ireland.  He  made  all 
his  studies  in  the  old  country,  and  was  ordained 
in  1849.  In  July  °f  tne  san*6  year  he  came  to 
America,  and  settled  in  Chicago.  Father  Terry 
had  not  been  long  in  Chicago  when  a  recognition 
of  his  zeal  and  ability  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  the  Church  resulted  in  his  being  sent  to  Moms, 
111.,  to  establish  a  new  mission  at  that  point.  He 
remained  there  six  or  seven  years,  and  during  that 
time  was  instrumental  in  building  five  churches 
in  Morris  and  vicinity.  From  there  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Columbus's  Church,  at  Ottawa,  111., 
and  continued  in  the  pastorate  of  that  church  for 
more  than  twenty  two  years.  It  was  there  that 
he  was  created  dean  by  Bishop  Foley.  He  then 
returned  to  Chicago,  and  to  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
a  little  less  than  three  years  ago.  Father  Terry 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
was  beloved  by  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  to  whom 
he  was  at  all  times  a  sympathetic  and  generous 
friend. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Staub,  of  Bloomfield,  Pa., 
who  for  many  years  had  been  a  victim  of  con- 
sumption. His  mind  became  weakened  by  long 
suffering,  and  the  daily  papers  report  that  he  ac- 
celerated his  death.  Father  Staub  was  a  native  of 

* 

Germany,  and  was  brought  to  this  country  in'in- 
fancy.  He  was  a  *r»an  of  fine  attainments,  and, 
besides  his  last  charge,  had  been  connected  with 
churches  at  Johnstown,  Perrysville,  and  Browns- 
ville. He  was  of  a  cheerful,  pleasant  disposition, 
and  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity  with  all  classes 
in  his  neighborhood. 

The  Rev.  John  McGlone,  assistant  pastor  of  St. 
Columba's  Church,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  The  de- 
ceased was  born  in  Co.  Leitrim,  Ireland.  He  had 
been  ordained  only  two  years. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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youth's  Department. 


Forgrive  and  Forget 


HEN  dark  mists  of  passion  calm  reason  have 

shrouded, 

And  words  of  ill  feeling  give  rise  to  regret; 
Oh !  pray  let  the  heart  be  serene  and  unclouded, 
And  soothed  by  the  precept,  "Forgive  and 
forget." 

Tho'  deadly  the  whisper  that  blights  reputation, 
And  hard  be  the  struggle  to  cancel  the  debt ; 

Ah !  think  on  the  insults  that  brought  us  salvation, 
Redeemer-like  try  to  "  Forgive  and  forget." 

Tho'  bitter  the  feeling  when  friendship  so  cherished 
Has  proved  an  illusion  with  dangers  beset ; 

Tho'  life's  dearest  treasures  have  suddenly  per- 
ished, 
With  charity  loving  "  Forgive  and  forget." 

On  youth's  sunny  days,  if  adversity  lowers, 
The  heart  will  be  peaceful  tho'  troubles  may  fret, 

And  life  be  a  series  of  rosy-winged  hours, 

If  ruled  by  the  maxim,  "Forgive  and  forget." 


The  Castle  of  Canossa. 


A    TALE    OF    THE    OLDEN    TIMES. 


CHAPTER   III.— OLIVONA. 

LBINA  stood  long  at  the  gate 
of  entrance  to  the  cottage,  look- 
ing wistfully  at  Adelaide  and 
her  attendants  as  they  walked 
away.    She  had  fallen  into  one  of 
her  reveries,  and  was  giving  her 
ij)  fancy  free  rein.  Margarita,  observing 

her  a  moment  or  two,  said : 
"Do  you  see  anything  in  the  horizon?" 
"  Nothing,  mother." 

"You  look  pensive,  almost  sad;  does  any- 
thing trouble"  you  ?  " 

Albina  shook  her  head,  and,  sighing,  re- 
plied :  "  I  was  merely  reflecting  how  happy 
the  Queen  and  her  child  are,  to  live  in  a  richly 
furnished  palace,  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
dress  and  table  at  their  command,  and  a  troop 


of  devoted  servants  ready  to  execute  their 
will." 

"Why,  my  child,  did  you  not  hear  the  im- 
pressive words  the  Queen  just  now  addressed 
to  her  daughter?  For  my  part,  I  believe,  with 
her  majesty,  that  burdensome  cares  and  heavy 
sorrows  oftener  haunt  the  homes  of  the 
worldly  great  than  they  do  those  of  the  lowly 
and  obscure." 

"I  observed,"  rejoined  Carlotta,  "that  the 
Queen  acted  as  if  she  were  delighted  to  walk 
in  the  woods  and  fields ;  and  her  manner  was 
that  of  one  who,  for  the  time  being,  had  cast 
aside  weighty  reponsibilities." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  her  mother;  "  liberty  to 
think,  speak,  and  act  as  one  feels  inclined,  is 
rarely  found  beyond  our  state  of  life.  More 
than  once  I  have  heard  excellent  persons 
declare  that  life  at  court  imposed  upon  those 
called  to  it  a  perpetual  round  of  unmeaning 
civilities  and  restraining  forms  of  etiquette." 

"  Now  that  Hugo  of  Burgundy  is  dead,  and 
Lothaire  is  beloved  by  the  Italians,  Queen 
Adelaide  ought  to  be  happy." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  it  were  so,  my  daughter! 
but  Lothaire's  health  is  very  poor,  an3  he  has 
powerful  enemies.  You  must  have  heard  of 
Berengarius,  the  ambitious  Marquis  of  Ivry? 
He  is  trying  to  depose  Lothaire,  and  usurp 
the  throne.  Having  neither  religious  faith 
nor  principles  of  honor,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  violate  treaties  to  which  he  was  solemnly 
sworn." 

"  Perhaps  Berengarius  may  have  some  cause 
of  offence  that  we  are  not  aware  of  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  Lothaire  has  been  very 
kind  to  the  Marquis ;  on  one  occasion  he  saved 
him  from  a  cruel  death.  Now,  instead  of 
showing  gratitude,  that  ambitious  nobleman 
is  constantly  trying  to  humble  and  dethrone 
our  King.  Do  you  know  that  the  rumor  is 
that  Lothaire  has  been  forced  to  come  to 
Olivona,  and  the  stately  palace  is  in  reality  a 
strong  prison,  in  which  Berengarius  has  the 
poor  Prince  closely  watched  by  spies,  and  all 
his  doings  reported?  It  is  also  said  that  the 
humiliation  of  this  persecution  is  the  principal 
cause  of  our  monarch's  ill  health ;  for,  though 
of  weak  constitution,  he  was  not  sickly." 
Albina  seemed  to  be  a  little  undeceived 
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by  these  statements,  which  proved  that  the 
happiness  of  the  great  in  some  circumstances 
is  only  apparent.  And  mother  and  daughters 
agreed  to  offer  their  devotions  to  the  Help  of 
Christians,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Prince 
from  his  odious  persecutor. 

Although  Adelaide  had  promised  Marga- 
rita to  come  again,  with  gifts  for  their  pretty 
oratory,  several  weeks  passed  away,  and  the 
pious  widow  saw  neither  the  Queen  nor  any 
of  her  attendants;  in  fact,  it  was  said  that 
they  no  longer  visited  the  poor  in  Sorio,  and 
of  late  had  not  even  been  seen  in  the  rural 
promenades  within  the  royal  manor.  A  ru- 
mor was  also  current  that  no  one  in  the 
neighborhood  was  now  admitted  to  the  castle. 
These  and  various  other  reports  excited  the 
friendly  anxiety  of  Margarita  and  her  daugh- 
ters. Later  on,  they  learned  with  grief  that  the 
King's  health  was  rapidly  failing,  from  too 
close  confinement,  and  that  the  garrison  of 
Olivona  had  been  reinforced  by  a  troop  of 
cavalry.  Of  course  this  went  to  prove  that 
Lothaire  was  the  prisoner  of  Berengarius  at 
the  villa;  but  several  of  the  villagers  declared 
that  the  persecuting  Marquis  had  placed  him 
in  a  strong  fortress  among  the  neighboring 
mountains.  However,  a  peasant,  who  had 
entered  the  castle  to  carry  provisions,  stoutly 
denied  the  last  rumor,  and  said  that  he  had 
seen  the  King  walking  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  though  his  step  was  faltering,  and 
his  countenance  extremely  pallid. 

One  winter  morning  the  inhabitants  in  the 
region  of  the  Castle  of  Olivona  were  notified 
that  King  Lothaire  had  just  expired,  after 
a  sudden  attack  of  illness.  The  majority 
grieved  for  the  Prince  as  for  a  friend  and 
father.  Even  those  who  did  not  like  him, 
could  not  question  his  worth,  or  deny  that  he 
had  been  a  benefactor;  but  they  regretted 
his  death  chiefly  on  account  of  the  complica- 
tions of  ill-fortune  that  awaited  Italy,  in  case 
Berengarius  should  succeed  in  putting  on  his 
head  that  crown,  of  which  he  had  already 
usurped  nearly  all  the  prerogatives. 

The  obsequies  of  Lothaire  took  place  a 
few  days  after  his  demise, — a  circumstance 
quite  unusual  in  the  case  of  the  funerals  of 
monarchs.  An  order  had  been  sent  from * 


Milan  that  his  remains  were  to  be  interred 
on  the  third  day  after  the  decease. 

.On  the  appointed  day,  the  gates  of  Olivona 
were  necessarily  open  ;  but,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  people  in  general  from  assisting  at 
the  Mass  of  Requiem,  it  was  announced  that 
the  burial  of  the  late  King  would  be  performed 
with  as  little  pomp  as  possible.  No  doubt, 
the  enemies  of  Lothaire  feared  that  exterior 
manifestations  of  attachment  might  be  dis- 
played, which  would  not  further  the  progress 
of  their  wicked  intention,  which  was  to  sup- 
press as  much  as  possible  any  display  of 
loyalty  towards  the  Queen. 

These  plans  were,  however,  frustrated.  An 
immense  concourse  of  Italians  of  every  grade 
gave  a  very  imposing  character  to  the  obse- 
quies. First  came  all  the  serfs  of  Olivona, 
then  a  multitude  of  the  nobility  from  the 
manor-lands  of  Lombardy,  while  the  gentry 
from  the  provinces  assembled  in  large  num- 
bers, to  show  their  respect  for  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  Prince. 

Margarita  and  her  daughters  had  secured 
a  modest  nook  in  the  chapel  of  the  villa,  near 
a  veiled  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Compassion ; 
and  there,  while  prayerfully  following  the  ser- 
vices at  the  grand  altar,  they  supplicated  the 
Queen  of  Martyrs  to  offer  her  merits  for  the 
soul  of  the  dead  King.  They  also  recited 
prayers  for  the  widowed  Queen  and  little 
Emma,  whom  they  saw  bowed  down  with  the 
most  poignant  sorrow. 

After  seeing  the  coffin  deposited  in  the 
vault  beneath  the  crypt,  and  the  great  seal 
of  state  affixed  to  the  marble  door,  Margarita 
and  her  children  took  the  customary  path 
homeward.  Two  peasants  wejit  the  same 
way,  and  were  conversing  on  the  sudden  death 
of  the  late  King.  One  of  these,  Tommaso, 
happened  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  Margarita, 
so  she  asked  him  of  what  malady  the  mon- 
arch had  died ;  'for,  as  she  said,  there  had  been 
no  reports  before  his  sudden  demise  of  more 
than  usual  illness. 

"  His  health  had  been  wretched  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  never  had  a  strong  constitution," 
replied  the  peasant,  as  though  afraid  to  com- 
promise himself. 

"  I  think,"  said  Bernardino,  his  companion, 
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"  that  the  remedies  of  the  Marquis  of  Tvry 
accelerated  the  Prince's  death." 

"  I  have  heard,  too,"  added  Margarita, "  that 
the  would-be  king  sent  a  physician  over  from 
Milan,  and  ordered  that  none  but  that  doc- 
tor's prescriptions  should  be  given  to  the 
royal  invalid." 

"That  is  not  the  way  it  was  done,"  rejoined 
Bernardino ;  "  they  gave  him  a  beautiful  nose- 
gay of  his  favorite  flowers,  into  which  poison 
had  been  instilled." " 

"  Mercy ! "  exclaimed  the  horrified  Mar- 
garita; "  it  is  a  deed  too  horrible  even  to  think 
of.  God  grant  it  is  merely  a  suspicion ;  we 
should  be  on  our  guard  against  uncharitable 
reports." 

"That's  so,"  answered  the  first  speaker; 
"  one  thinks  an  action  may  have  been  done, 
a  second  says  it  was  done,  and  a  third  gives 
the  time,  p'ace,  and  actor." 

"You  are  free,  of  course,"  said  the  second 
peasant,  "to  enjoy  your  own  opinion;  but  I 
think  such  a  deed  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  general  conduct  of  Berengarius.  Why  was 
Lothaire  refused  the  visits  of  friends  during 
the  last  few  weeks?  why  was  there  no  con- 
sulting physician?  and  last,  but  not  least, 
why  bury  him  in  such  haste  ?  It  is  further 
said  that  the  Queen  and  all  the  monarch's 
faithful  servants  were  removed  to  another 
part  of  the  castle  as  soon  as  the  King  expired, 
and  that  it  was  with  closed  doors  the  corpse 
was  laid  in  the  coffin.  I  am  not  a  learned 
man,  friend  Tommaso,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  such  proceedings  look  suspicious." 

"  May  God  in  His  justice  punish  the  crime, 
if  it  were  committed,"  Tommaso  remarked. 
"  But,  my  friend,  it  is  very  imprudent,  to  say 
the  least,  to  talk  about  such  reports  now." 

"That's  true,"  was  the  other  peasant's 
answer;  "the  Marquis  would  deal  pretty 
roughly  with  any  one  who  should  venture  to 
retail  a  story  of  this  sort  against  him." 

The  men  abruptly  changed  the  subject  of 
conversation,  and  soon  after  Margarita  and 
her  daughters  arrived  at  their  own  gate,  and 
bade  good-day  to  the  two  peasants. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED  ) 

*  An  historical  fact. 


The  Passion  Flower. 


One  day  as  a  Spanish  priest  was  preaching 
to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Peru  on  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord,  his  eye  suddenly  fell 
on  a  curious  flower  hanging  in  festoons  from 
the  trees  overhead,  which  presented  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  awful  drama  of  Calvary.  The 
rings  of  thread  which  surround  the  cup  of 
the  flower,  and  which  are  mottled  with  blue, 
crimson  and  white,  reminded  him  of  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  stained  with  blood;  the 
five  anthers  on  the  stamens  represented  the 
Five  Wounds;  the  three  styles,  the  nails 
which  fixed  Our  Blessed  Lord  to  the  Cross ; 
and  the  singular  column  which  rises  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower  recalled  the  harrowing 
scene  of  the  second  Sorrowful  Mystery  of 
the  Most  Holy  Rosary.  So,  without  Bible  or 
books,  the  holy  missionary  instructed  his 
converts  on  the  Passion ;  and  to  this  day  our 
beautiful  creeping  garden  flower  is  called  the 
Passion  Flower,  which  in  all  languages  bears 
the  same  name. 


Boys,  Read  This. 


Many  forget  that  character  grows  ;  that  it 
is  not  something  to  put  on  ready-made  with 
womanhood  or  manhood ;  day  by  day,  here  a 
little,  there  a  little,  it  grows  with  the  growth 
and  strengthens  with  the  strength,  until,  good 
or  bad,  it  becomes  almost  a  coat  of  mail. 
Look  at  a  man  of  business, — prompt,  reliable, 
conscientious,  yet  clear-headed  and  energetic. 
When  do  you  suppose  he  developed  all  these 
admirable  qualities  ?  When  he  was  a  boy. 
Let  us  see  how  a  boy  of  ten  years  gets  up  in 
the  morning,  works,  plays,  studies,  and  we 
will  tell  you  just  what  kind  of  a  man  he  will 
make.  The  boy  that  is  late  at  breakfast,  late 
at  school,  stands  a  poor  chance  of  being  a 
prompt  man.  The  boy  who  neglects  his  du- 
ties, be  they  ever  so  small,  and  then  excuses 
himself  by  saying,  "  I  forgot;  I  didn't  think ! " 
will  never  be  a  reliable  man ;  and  the  boy  who 
finds  pleasure  in  the  suffering  of  weaker  things 
will  never  be  a  noble,  generous,  kind  man — 
a  gentleman. — Catholic  Union  and  Times. 
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Our  Lady  of  Grace. 
A  SANCTUARY  AT  THE   MOUTH  OF  THE  SEINE. 


BY    H.   W.   CLEARY. 

PITY  the  tourist  who  leaves  Nor- 
mandy without  going  up  or  down 
that  delightful  portion  of  the  Seine 
whose  tortuous  course  lies  between  many- 
spired  Rouen  and  the  sea.  As  we  drifted 
rapidly  adown  its  rippled  waters  in  the  puff- 
ing, noisy  little  steamer,  all  our  fellow-pas- 
sengers— except  an  unappreciative  pair,  who 
talked  of  love — gazed,  like  us,  with  unflag- 
ging delight  on  the  ever-changing  beauties 
of  the  scenery, — the  wooded  hills,  grassy 
plains,  frowning  old  strongholds,  peaceful 
country-seats,  pretty  towns  and  hamlets  rising 
up  to  right  and  left  from  the  water's  edge ; 
and,  pervading  all,  the  ever  recurring  spire 
and  monastery  and  wayside  cross,  that  point 
to  a  faith  which  still  forms  the  crowning  glory 
of  Normandy. 

Our  present  destination  was  Honfleur, 
which  we  reached  in  the  evening,  after  a  run 
of  about  seven  hours.  Oh,  how  is  Honfleur 
fallen  !  City  of  thirteen  centuries,  it  looked 
out  erstwhile  with  queenly  majesty  over  the 
ocean,  till,  three  hundred  years  ago,  shifting 
sands  and  Seine  mud  relegated  it  inland,  and 
skuation  and  royal  favor  raised  up  a  success- 
ful rival  to  it  in  the  flourishing  town  of  Havre. 
Since  then  it  has  been  pining  away  under  the 
cold  breath  of  neglect.  Its  aged  walls  con- 
vey ill-disguised  suggestions  of  mouldiness 
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and  decay,  albeit  there  sits  on  all  its  faded 
trappings  an  air  of  former  respectability,  as 
though  street  and  square  were  forcing  your 
attention  to  the  "better  days"  they  knew 
of  yore.  Around  the  port  centres  the  puls- 
ing little  life  of  Honfleur.  As  it  recedes 
therefrom,  it  struggles  lower  and  more  fitfully, 
till  at  length,  as  in  the  extremities  of  the  ex- 
piring old,  its  throbbing  almost  ceases  in  the 
straggling,  far-off  streets,  where  the  footfall 
sounds  hollow  and  intrusive. 

So  widowed  Honfleur  sits  brooding  on  the 
faded  glories  that  are  over.  Yet  not  all  the 
gems  of  its  wrecked  treasure  are  lost :  out 
from  the  dead  and  unforgotten  past,  and  into 
the  living  present,  shines  one  glory  undimmed 
— a  glory  that  watched  her  rise,  that  en- 
hanced her  heyday  of  prosperity,  that  even 
now  sheds  on  her  fallen  fortunes  a  halo  that 
is  heavenly  and  immortal.  This  is  the  visible 
protection  of  Mary,  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  from 
her  shrine  on  a  hill-top  that  overhangs  the 
town ;  and  to  it  fallen  Honfleur  points  as 
proudly  as  does  the  'broken"  veteran  to  the 
cross  or  medal  upon  his  ragged  breast. 

A  hasty  repast  with  mine  host  of  the 
Cheval  Blanc.  Then  to  the  hill  (the  Cote  de 
Grace,  as  the  Honfleurais  call  it) ;  past  Saint 
Catharine's  great  old  wooden  church,  from 
whose  detached,  pine-propped  belfry  came 
the  thundering  accords  of  the  first  Angdus. 
Then,  silently  counting  our  beads,  up  a  steep 
and  shady  road  till,  after  a  twenty  minutes' 
walk,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  highest  point 
of  a  bold  and  wooded  promontory.  Our  feet 
pressed  the  shaven  grass  of  a  well-planted 
platform,  half  an  acre  in  extent,  a  gift  made 
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to  the  church  by  one  good  Mile,  de  Bourbon, 
who  went  to  her  rest  in  the  year  of  grace 
1608.  On  the  edge  of  the  platform,  facing 
the  N.  W.,  stands  a  large  wooden  Calvary, 
whose  fading  shadow  lay  long  and  ill-defined 
athwart  the  glade.  Far  below  us,  to  right  and 
front,  spread  the  untroubled  surface  of  the 
sea,  wherein  the  sun  was  sinking  red  and 
drowsy.  Behind  us,  the  town.  Beyond  Seine's 
broad  mouth,  the  outlines  of  Havre,  showing 
uncertain  in  the  fading  light,  while  the  sound 
of  its  evening  bells  floated  soft  and  mellow  to 
us  over  the  waters  of  the  bay.  At  a  stone's- 
throw  to  our  left,  embowered  in  sombre 
foliage,  was  the  venerable  pile  itself. 

Most  unpretentious  of  sanctuaries  is  that  of 
Our  Lady  of  Grace, — a  low,  cruciform  struct- 
ure, clinging  bodily  to  the  ground ;  nought 
in  all  its  architecture  suggestive  of  loftiness 
or  "soaring,"  except  perhaps  the  little  belfry, 
of  style  unclassed  and  ancient,  that  sits  perch- 
ing over  the  inornate  faQade. 

It  was  pre-eminently  the  hour  and  place 
for  silent  thought  and  holy  prayer.  A  lamp 
shining  through  the  half-oped  doorway 
lighted  us  to  the  Presence  there.  Thence  to 
the  miraculous  statue  of  Our  Lady,  sweet,  ma- 
jestic, confidence- inspiring, — sparkling  round 
about  with  gold  and  silver  trophies  of  love 
and  gratitude :  of  the  which  more  in  good 
time.  As  was  our  wont,  we  knelt  in  a  shaded 
corner,  to  pursue  our  thoughts,  and  make  our 
orisons  in  peace.  We  were  alone.  Presently, 
however,  a  rustling  dress,  two  little  pattering 
feet,  and  sighs  long  and  deep,  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  hour.  We  looked.  A  heap  of 
widow's  weeds  lay  before  Our  Lady's  statue; 
hard  by,  a  little  boy — the  widow's  boy,  I 
trow — looking  prematurely  thoughtful  as  he 
scattered  a  little  bouquet  of  faded  roses,  petal 
by  petal,  about  the  floor.  The  mass  of  mourn- 
ing raised  itself,  and  the  light  of  Mary's  lamp 
fell  upon  two  streaming  eyes  and  a  youthful 
face,  whereon  anguish  fierce  and  unrelenting 
had  set  its  mark.  She  either  knew  not  or 
recked  not  of  our  presence  there.  Clasping 
her  pleading  hands,  she  cried  out  from  the 
depths  of  a  broken  heart:  "O  my  dear 
Mother !  O  Mother  of  the  afflicted,  give  me 
strength !  O  Mary,  give  me  patience ! "  At 


the  moving  tones  of  the  mother's  invocation? 
the  child's  play  ceased,  and  he  nestled  in 
sobbing  terror  on  her  bosom.  She  calmed5 
him,  and  then  prayed  on,  more  softly,  saying 
over  and  over  again  the  self-same  words. 
Thus  passed  fifteen  minutes,  more  or  less. 

My  thoughts — I  mkrvel  not  wherefore — 
reverted  to  the  old  scene  in  Gethsemani.  God 
willed  not  that  her  chalice  should  pass  from: 
her,  but  I  silently  wondered  if  some  spirit- 
messenger  from  heaven  would  mingle  one 
little  drop  of  consolation  with  the  bitter  wave. 
At  length  she  arose,  reverently  kissed  the 
foot  of  the  statue,  raised  her  little  boy  to  do- 
likewise,  and  traced  a  cross  on  her  own  fore- 
head and-  on  his  with  a  little  of  the  oil  from 
the  Virgin's  lamp.  As  she  turned  to  go  forth 
into  the  gathering  darkness,  the  light  of  the 
lamp  shone  full  upon  her  face  once  more: 
that  face  bore  the  sweet  impress  of  calm  and 
tearless  resignation.  Had  she  before  coming 
thither  tried  human  consolation,  only  to  find 
it,  as  it  is,  all  hollow,  and  now  cast  all  her 
worldly  hopes  .and  joys,  with  their  emblems 
— the  faded  rosebuds — at  Our  Lady's  feet? 
We  know  not ;  but  this  we  know :  tfeat  the 
message  of  heavenly  comfort  came.  At  Mary's 
prayer,  a  ray  of  divine  consolation  beamed 
forth  from  the  Tabernacle  into  that  sorrowing 
soul.  We  murmured  a  prayer  for  her,  as  well 
in  gratitude  we  might;  for  she  had  taught  us 
a  lesson  of  hope  and  trust  in  Heaven,  that 
shall  remain  graven  in  our  hearts  forever. 

We  were  up  betimes  next  morning,  and  on 
the  hill  again, — there  to  assist  at  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  and  receive  the  Author  of  all  grace 
at  His  Blessed  Mother's  shrine.  The  church 
was  crowded  to  excess,  the  male  portion  of 
the  congregation  being  more  numerous  than 
the  female.  Right  before  us,  and  close — quite 
close  to  Mary's  statue,  knelt  the  widow  of 
yesterday  evening,  praying  away  with  calm 
fervor,  her  little  boy  clinging  to  her  the  while 
with  the  same  childlike  confidence  as  did  she 
to  her  gracious  Mother  in  heaven. 

After  Mass  the  congregation  gradually 
melted  away,  and,  our  devotions  ended,  we 
began  to  look  around.  The  unadorned  exte- 
rior of  the  church  ill  prepares  one  for  the  com- 
parative richness  that  prevails  inside.  "All 
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its  glory  is  from  within."  In  the  sacristy  are 
many  vestments  of  great  price,  and  abundance 
of  costly  altar-plate,  while  the  interior  of  the 
church  sparkles  with  the  splendor  of  rich  of- 
ferings in  gold  and  silver.  Yet,  to  the  Chris- 
tian's eye  its  most  glorious  decorations  are 
the  countless  ex-votos  t\\at  swarm  up  wall  and 
ceiling, — that  cling  bright  and  thick  around 
the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace, — that  cluster 
about  the  altars,  ensconce  themselves  in  win- 
dows, and  peep  out  from  a  score  of  cunning 
little  recesses.  They  are  the  counterpart  of 
those  we  had  seen  at  Mary's  sanctuaries  in 
many  lands, — gold  and  silver  hearts,  marble 
slabs,  crutches,  models  of  vessels,  and  pictures 
of  dire  distress  by  land  and  sea:  these  last 
for  the  most  part  rude,  uncouth,  conventional 
performances,  many  of  them  two  hundred 
years  old.  There,  ranged  round  about  in 
order  fair,  these  mute  testimonials  of  Mary's 
goodness  appeal  eloquently  to  our  faith  and 
hope  in  her  whose  benignant  eye  has  beamed 
from  that  church-crested  hill  over  sea  and 
town  and  land  from  a  time  farther  back  into 
the  gloom  of  the  past  than  historian's  gaze 
can  peer. 

Thus  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace 
has  its  pre-historic  days.  Generations  of  de- 
vout pilgrims  wended  their  prayerful  way 
thither  long  before  the  days  of  Duke  Robert, 
surnamed  the  Magnificent,  to  whose  gener- 
osity the  material  edifice  owed  so  much.  It 
was  the  time  when  Canute,  King  of  Denmark, 
looked  with  covetous  eyes  on  the  throne  of 
England,  which  had  devolved  by  right  of 
succession  upon  Edmond  Ironsides,  son  of 
Ethelred  the.  Unready.  The  gallant  Duke 
hied  him  to  Edmond's  aid,  with  might  of 
armed  men;  but  his  war-galleys  were  driven 
by  a  violent  storm  to  the  dangerous  shores  of 
Guernsey  Isle.  Not  on  land,  nor  yet  on  sea, 
did  any  hope  of  succor  gleam.  Then  did 
Duke  Robert  turn  his  eyes  heavenward,  and 
to  the  Holy  Virgin  vowed  three  fair  temples 
over  the  sea.  So  a  Voice  from  on  high  com- 
manded the  wind  and  the  waves,  and  there 
was  a  great  cairn. 

In  good  time  the  noble  Duke  returned  in 
safety  to  fertile  Normandy  and  fulfilled  his 
vow,  setting  up  one  of  his  three  churches  on 


the  magnificent  height  that  crowns  historic 
Honfieur.  Pilgrimages  went  on  increasing, 
until,  in  the  year  1538  (five  centuries  after 
the  foundation  of  the  church),  the  part  of 
the  promontory  on  which  it  was  built  was 
engulfed  in  the  ocean  during  one  of  the  most 
terrific  gales  that  ever  visited  those  storm- 
lashed  coasts.  Nought  was  left  of  good  Duke 
Robert's  church  save  an  altar  and  a  statue 
of  Our  I^ady,  the  site  whereof  is  marked  to- 
day by  a  Calvary,  whose  spreading  arms  are 
visible  far  adown  the  bay.  Still  the  pilgrims 
flocked  to  the  ruined  shrine,  and,  reckless  of 
life  and  limb,  clustered  in  prayer  around  the 
altar  and  the  statue.  Thus  for  eight  and  sixty 
years.  Then,  in  1606,  M.  Gonnier,  with  pious 
thought,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
edifice.  Nine  years  later,  the  Capuchin  Fathers 
were  invited  thither.  They  came  accordingly, 
and  officiated  there,  blessing  water  every 
Sunday,  until  the  Vandals  of  1793  crowded 
numerous  and  noisy  up  the  Cote  de  Grace.  In 
solemn  mockery,  the  "regenerators"  paraded 
the  streets  of  Honfleur  tricked  out  in  priestly 
robes.  The  church  they  pillaged  and  turned 
into  a  tavern.  As  of  old  in  Belshazzar's  halls, 
they  used  the  sacred  vessels  of  God's  house, 
and  in  their  own  wild  and  unholy  fashion 
made  very  merry  indeed,  saying  and  doing 
the  while  vain  things  against  the  Lord  and 
against  His  Christ.  But  in  the  midst  of  their 
unholy  revelling  the  hand-writing  was  out 
against  them  on  the  desecrated  wall,  albeit 

o 

none  among  them  read  its  dread  import,  and 
— MANE,  THECEL,  PHARES  !— on  the  morrow 
the  authors  of  that  sacrilege  were  weighed  in 
the  balance,  and  found  wanting. 

At  length  men  had  a  surfeit  of  wrong-doing 
and  unholy  hate.  Religion's  mild  sway  began 
in  France  once  more.  In  1802,  Notre  Dame 
de  Grace  was  restored  to  Divine  worship,  and, 
as  erstwhiie,  an  ever-flowing,  ever-increasing 
tide  of  pilgrims  poured  thither,  strong  in  the 
faith  that  moves  mountains.  Night  and  day 
the  incense  of  their  prayers  is  borne  aloft  by 
Mary  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High ; 
night  and  day  Heaven's  choice  favors  flow 
down  on  them  through  that  "Channel  of 
Grace  "  from  the  Fount  Eternal  of  all  grace 
and  all  goodness. 
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To  the  Ever-Blessed  Virgin  on  the  Feast 
of  Her  Nativity. 


BY    P.   F.    BRANNAN. 


!  with  the  song  that  angels  sing 
To  honor  thee  this  day, 
Let  me  but  join,  and  let  me  bring 
To  thee,  the  Mother  of  our  King, 
Love  pure  and  white  as  seraph's  wing, 
Which  words  cannot  convey. 

The  great,  great  day,  on  which  was  born 

The  Mother  of  our  Lord, 
Has  come.     How  wretohed  and  forlorn 
Without  thee,  sweet  Salvation's  Morn, 
Should  we  have  been  !  Thou  dost  adorn 

Our  race  to  grace  restored. 

To-day  a  child, — I  grieve,  I  weep, 

To  think  of  all  thy  woes. 
Angel  blue- eyed!  sleep,  sweetly  sleep; 
Rest,  little  Heart;  too  soon  you'll  reap 
The  turbid  sorrows,  dark  and  deep, — 

A  cold  world's  cruel  blows. 

Rest,  rest,  sweet  little  Babe ;  then,  rest, 

Oh!  precious,  sinless  Dove; 
The  dimpled  hands  upon  thy  breast, 
Thy  face,  proclaim  thee  sweetest,  best 
Creature  of  God,  who  soon  will  test 

Thy  faith  and  changeless  love. 

The  future  Mother  of  our  great 

Redeemer  here  I  see ; 
Daughter  of  God,  of  Heaven  the  gate 
For  fallen  man ;  and  yet  some  hate 
Thee,  for  whom  thou  didst  consecrate 

Thy  life  to  make  them  free. 

Oh !  how  it  does  my  soul  expand 

To  know  that  now  thou  art 
Happy ;  that  all  the  angels  stand 
Exulting  at  thy  feet;  thy  hand 
Outstretched  with  benedictions  and 

Jewels  for  every  heart ! 

Watch  over  me  with  loving  care, 

Sweet  Mary ;  let  me  trust 
In  thy  maternal,  gentle  prayer 
For  me,  that  dying  I  may  share 
The  joy  thy  Son  doth  still  prepare 

For  all  the  pure  and  just. 
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PART  II. 
CHAPTER  IX.— (Continued.) 

MRS.  BURGESS, although  she  maintained 
a  discreet  silence,  was  more  and  more 
convinced  every  day  that  auld  Nicol's  ghost 
had  appeared  to  her.  She  had  heard  the 
strange  rustling  in  Edna's  bedroom  again, 
one  windy  night,  when  she  had  gone  in,  can- 
dle in  hand,  with  fresh  water  for  the  pitchers; 
it  sounded  as  if  some  one  were  trailing  long 
garments  over  the  floor;  the  ghostly  robes 
seemed  to  brush  ir.er  calico  gown  in  passing. 
Spellbound,  she  stood  staring  around  her,  but 
saw  nothing.  "  I  shall  have  to  go  away,"  she 
said,  hurrying  back  to  her  cheerful  kitchen; 
"  I  must  tell  them  to-morrow  that  I  must  go 
away  for  a  rest,  but  it  will  be  for  good."  How- 
ever, when  to-morrow  came  her  heart  failed 
her,  and  she  thought  she'd  put  it  offuntil  some- 
thing else  happened;  for  the  very  idea  of  go- 
ing away  from  Glenaran  made  her  heart  sore. 
One  evening — it  was  nearly  dlisk — as 
James  Sinclair  got  out  of  the  omnibus,  and 
was  about  turning  into  his  own  grounds,  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  tall,  gaunt-looking 
old  man,  in  dark  garments  and  slouched  hat, 
who  stood  apart,  and  quite  motionless,  gazing 
wistfully  towards  the  house.  He  thought 
there  was  something  strangely  like  auld  Nicol 
in  the  outline  of  his  figure ;  but  the  illusion 
was  dispelled  when,  on  hearing  quick  foot- 
steps, the  stranger  turned  his,  head,  revealing 
a  pair  of  wide,  wandering,  pale  blue  eyes,  and 
a  face  into  the  blankness  of  which  some  great 
sorrow  seemed  frozen.  On  seeing  that  he  was 
observed,  the  old  man  walked  away  across 
the  road,  and  disappeared  in  the  shadows. 
"  Some  tired  wayfarer,  waiting  for  the  down 
omnibus,"  thought  Jamie,  hurrying  towards 
the  cheerful  lights  of  home,  which  beamed 
through  the  open  windows ;  and  in  the  happy 
family  reunion  the  stranger  was  forgotten. 

Shortly  after  this,  Tom  Burgess  was  seeing 
after  things  "over  yonder,"  as  the  Sinclairs' 
former  home  was  now  commonly  designated 
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by  himself  and  his  wife,  when  the  stranger 
suddenly  confronted  him,  walking  around  the 
house,  and  scanning  the  closed-up  wind' 
as  if  he  were  wondering  at  its  deserted  appear- 
ance. Burgess  would  have  thought  that  he 
had  some  mischievous  design  in  his  brain,  if 
his  poor  face  had  not  so  plainly  indicated 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  brain  to  hold  enough 
mischief  to  hurt  a  fly.  He  asked  him  what 
he  wanted ;  but  instead  of  answering,  he  in 
quired,  in  a  singularly  low,  timid  voice,  who 
the  house  belonged  to. 

"  It  b'longs  to  the  Nicol  estate,"  answered 
Tom  Burgess,  shortly. 

"Him  that  is  called  auld  Nicol,  sir?" 

"Yes.  The  fam'ly's  abroad,"  said  Tom, 
gruffly,  determined  to  throw  the  intruder  off 
his  track;  "and  you'd  best  not  be  coming 
'round,  'cause  we've  got  a  lot  of  bad  dogs, 
and  I  can't  be  in  fifty  places  at  once." 

The  man  made  no  answer,  but  walked 
quietly  away. 

"  Well;  I  declare,  if  there  ain't  something 
pitiful  in  that  old  fellow's  looks  !  And  now 
his  back 's  turned ;  I'll  swanny,  if  he  ain't 
enough  like  auld  Nicol  to  be  his  ghost,  if  so 
be  there's  such  things  in  creation ! "  But  Tom 
Burgess  was  not  of  a  speculative  nature,  so 
he  began  to  sharpen  a  scythe  to  cut  down 
the  overgrowth  of  grass  that  gave  the  once 
velvety  lawn  a  most  dishevelled  appearance. 

One  morning  Alan  and  Paul  Moreland, 
who  had  come  to  spend  the  vacation  at  the 
",Old  House"  with  his  friends,  went  out  with 
their  guns  to  shoot  snipe.  Some  little  dis- 
tance be*yond  Glenaran,  they  met  two  elderly 
men,  one  of  them  blind,  holding  his  dog  by 
a  rope;  the  other  tall  and  gaunt,  with  a  slight 
stoop  in  his  shoulders,  dressed  in  brown 
clothes,  and  wearing  a  slouched  hat.  Alan 
thought,  with  a  strange  thrill,  that  he  looked 
wonderfully  like  his  "Nunky,"  but  on  a 
nearer  approach  the  likeness  vanished.  He 
recognized  the  blind  man  as  the  same  who, 
three  years  before,  had  lost  his  dog,  which 
he  and  Regie  had  found  and  brought  back 
to  him,  after  a  glorious  scamper ;  and  whom 
his  mother  had  led  home  with  her,  giving 
him  food,  and  shelter  for  the  night.  He 
stopped,  and,  speaking  kindly,  asked  the 


blind  man  how  nc  was  getting  on,  and  was 
asked  in  turn  <who  it  was  that  was  speak 
to  him.  AJan  toid  him,  recalling  the  inci- 
dent of  their  first  meeting.  "The  Lord  bless- 
you,  And  all  belonging  to  you ! '  he  exclaimed/ 
"Aleck,  this  lad  is  the  son  of  the  lady  I  was 
telling  you  about,  that  was  so  good  to  me  in 
my  hour  of  distress."  And  he  who  was  called 
Aleck  said :  "  The  guid  God  bless  her  and 
her  house !  "  Then  they  shook  hands  and 
parted, — the  boys  continuing  their  tramp 
towards  the  distant  marshes,  in  their  quest 
for  snipe. 

Then  it  so  happened  that  one  and  another 
incidentally  mentioned  their  casual  meeting 
with  an  old  man  who  bore  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  auld  Nicol  when  at  a  little  distance, 
and  seemed  to  be  wandering  about  the  neigh- 
borhood,— a  harmless  sort  of  a  body,  who 
was  perhaps  attracted  by  the  trees,  whose 
shade  invited  the  weary  to  rest.  When  Mrs. 
Burgess  was  asked  if  she  had  seen  him,  she 
promptly  answered,  "No,"  still  hugging  to 
her  heart  the  terrible  fascination  of  having 
seen  a  ghost.  One  sultry  morning  in  August 
she  was  busy  in  the  dairy,  skimming  cream 
for  her  churning.  A  clear  spring  of  cool, 
bubbling  water  rippled  through  the  trough 
where  her  pans  of  rich  milk  were  kept  cool, 
and  Mrs.  Burgess  hummed  an  inspiring 
hymn  tune  to  its  rippling  accompaniment. 
Altogether  she  was  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
was  unusually  receptive  of  the  tranquillity 
around  her.  There  was  a  footfall  she  did  not 
hear,  a  presence  she  was  not  conscious  of, 
until,  as  she  turned  to  bring  her  churn  into 
place,  to  empty,  in  the  cream,  she  saw  the 
ghost  of  her  imagination  standing  in  the  dairy 
door,  staring  down  at  her. 

"The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me!"  she 
exclaimed,  dropping  her  churn-dasher  on  the 
floor,  and  gazing  up  into  the  old,  sorrowful 
face  and  pale,  wandering  eyes,  seeing  at  once 
that,  whatever  the  other  form  that  she  had 
seen  might  have  been,  this  was  at  least  a 
living  man.  "  What  in  all  the  world  do  you 
want  here  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  ma'am.  Somebody  told  me 
Mr.  Nicol  had  gone  over  the  seas.  When  is 
he  coming  back  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care.  Nobody'd 
cry  if  he  never  come,"  was  her  curt  answer 

"  It  was  a  great  resk  for  an  auld  man  like 
him  to  gae  so  far  a-gate,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  laid  his  bones  in  Scotland,  after 
all."  His  speech  was  slow  and  hesitating,  as 
if  he  had  to  make  a  dive  into  his  inner  con- 
sciousness for  words  to  convey  his  meaning ; 
but  he  was  coherent. 

"  His  bones !  whose  bones?  Who  are  you 
talking  about,  in  the  name  o'  sense  ? '' 

"  Him  that  was  called  auld  Nicol — " 

"If  it's  him  you  mean,  his  bones  has  been 
laying  over  yonder,  under  the  trees,  these  two 
years  and  more.  I  found  him  dead  and  cold 
in  his  cheer  one  morning  betimes,  when  I 
went  in  to  make  his  fire, — it  was  that  suddint." 

"Dead!"  he  almost  wailed.  Then,  bow- 
ing his  head  upon  his  breast,  he  wept  aloud, 
careless  of  who  heard  his  grief  or  saw  his 
tears.  "Dead!  Are  you  sure  it  is  him,  and 
not — not  the  one  that's  away?" 

"Well,  now,  I'm  real  sorry  it's  such  bad 
news  to  you ;  but  it  is  so,  and  no  mistake," 
she  answered;  then  her  curiosity  rose  to  the 
surface,  and  she  added:  "But  I'd  like  to  know 
what  it  is  to  you,  dead  or  alive?" 

"  He  was  the  best  friend  I  ever  had,"  was 
the  slow  answer,  as  he  rose  to  go.  "  Tell  me, 
who  lives  in  his  house?  If  it's  anybody  that's 
anything  to  him,  I  must  speak  to  them." 

"Mr.  Sinclair  lives  there;  but  he  won't  be 
home  until  about  six  o'clock  this  evening." 

"Sinclair!  who  is  he?" 

"  He's  auld  Nicol's  nephew,  his  favor-ite, 
though  the  other  one  as  oughtn't  to  got  his 
money.  He  left  this  place  to  Mr.  Jamie's 
wife  and  children  by  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment," said  Mrs.  Burgess,  feeling  like  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  law. 

"  Could  I  speak  to  her,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes :  I  don't  know  but  what  you 
may;  but  you  mustn't  go  up  there  blubbering 
and  skeering  of  her.  Wash  your  face  in  that 
basin  at  the  door.  Here's  the  towel.  Now 
you  drink  this  bowl  of  milk,  while  I  cover  up 
my  cream,  and  I'll  go  to  the  house  with  you, 
— my  butter  can  wait  awhile." 

He  was  as  docile  as  a  child  to  her  bidding, 
and  doubtless  felt  refreshed,  though  not  com- 


forted ;  for  his  tears  continued  to  flow  as  they 
went  towards  the  house,  and  more  than  once 
he  murmured:  "Dead!" 

Mrs.  Burgess  gave  him  a  chair  on  the 
porch,  and  went  in  to  tell  Edna  he  was  there, 
relating  all  that  had  passed  at  the  dairy: 
how  his  unexpected  appearance  had  nearly 
scared  her  into  a  fit,  and  the  way  he  "took 
on  "  when  he  heard  the  old  master  was  dead. 
"Then,  ma'am,"  she  continued,  "after  I  told 
him  Mr.  Jamie  was  in  town,  he  said  he  must 
see  you  ;  and  seeing  how  he  was  bent  upon 
it,  I  come  along  with  him,  for  I  was  afeard  if 
he  come  by.  hisself  he  might  give  you  a  start, 
being  the  queer-looking  customer  that  he  is." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  he  wants  ?  Does 
he  look  hungry  or  in  want?"  asked  Edna, 
unwilling  to  be  interrupted  at  that  moment 
without  sufficient  cause. 

"Bless  you!  no.  His  clothes  is  good 
enough,  and  he's  real  decent-looking;  but, 
ma'am,  from  his  looks,  I  think  he's  a  little  bit 
cracked,  and  that  he's  got  something  or  other 
on  his  mind  that  it  would  ease  him  to  be  rid 
of,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I'm  glad  you  brought  him,  if  I  can  be  of 
any  help  to  him;  thank  you,  too,  for  coming 
along.  Where  is  he  ? — on  the  porch  ?  Show 
him  into  the  sitting-room.  I'll  be  there  in  a 
few  moments;  and  if  the  children  should 
want  me,  keep  them  with  you,  Mrs.  Burgess, 
as  he  may  wish  to  tell  me  in  private  whatever 
it  is  that  he  has  to  say." 

"I'll  be  round  about,  ma'am,  if  you  should 
want  me;  and  I'll  see  after  the  children,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Burgess,  as  she  left  the  room. 

Edna  laid  her  work  aside,  and  went  in  to 
her  waiting  guest,  her  compassion  blending  ' 
with  a  very  natural  feeling  of  curiosity  as  to 
what  his  business  might  be.  Her  first  impres- 
sion, when  she  confronted  the  tall,  gaunt 
figure  that  arose  as  she  entered  the  room,  and 
stood  with  uncovered  head  before  her,  was 
that  he. was  half-witted;  but,  after  greeting 
him  kindly,  and  inviting  him  to  be  seated, 
with  that  sweet  courtesy  of  manner  which 
when  shown  to  an  inferior  is  the  very  highest 
mark  of  the  best  breeding,  she  discovered 
that  his  speech,  although  slow  and  hesitating, 
was  coherent;  and,  while  there  was  evidently 
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something  wanting,  it  was  not  a  mental  defi- 
ciency. He  told  her  his  name  was  Stephen 
Fraser,  but  evaded  her  direct  questions  by 
asking  others  about  auld  Nicol, — the  wish 
to  hear  everything  there  was  to  know  about 
him,  even  the  minutest  particulars  relating 
to  his  death,  dominating  every  other  consid- 
eration ;  and,  while  she  patiently  recalled 
many  things,  he  sat  clasping  his  knees  with 
his  gaunt  hands,  drinking  in  every  word,  not 
heeding  the  tears  that  flowed  unbidden  from 
his  pale,  blank  eyes.  It  was  a  sodden  sort 
of  grief, — a  helpless,  hopeless,  impassive  sub- 
mission to  the  inevitable,  of  which  his  tears, 
which  seemed  neither  to  refresh  nor  relieve 
him,  were  the  only  sign.  She  told  him 
(speaking  tenderly)  how  unlocked  for  auld 
Nicol's  death  must  have  been  even  to  himself, 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  his  papers,  which 
were  of  great  importance  in  the  final  settling 
up  of  his  estate,  could  not  be  found.  This 
seemed  to  strike  some  vibrating  chord  in 
the  man's  heavy  organization ;  his  eyes,  no 
longer  blank  and  wandering,  put  on  a  more 
concentrated  expression,  as  if  something  in 
the  far  past  were  being  recalled,  and  fanned 
into  life  by  a  memory  that  was  both  feeble  and 
fitful.  He  got  up  from  his  chair,  gazed  around 
the  apartment,  up  at  the  portrait  of  the  old 
Scottish  chieftain  over  the  mantel-piece,  and 
around  at  the  dark  wainscoting;  then  the 
blank  look  returned  to  his  face,  and,  shaking 
his  head,  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself: 
"Not  here!  not  here!" 

"What  is  not  here?"  she  asked,  her  quick 
intelligence  on  the  alert  for  even  a  chance  clue 
to  her  weary  quest.  He  turned,  and,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  her,  as  if  awakening  from  a 
dream,  said,  slowly:  "I  was  not  to  tell  it  to 
any,  unless  he  died;  and  he's  dead?" 

"Yes:  James  Nicol  is  dead,"  she  answered, 
trying  to  hold  his  eye  by  the  sweet,  strong 
light  of  her  own. 

"It  was — a — great — many  years — ago. 
This  house — was — new — "  he  said,  hesitat- 
ing, and  pausing  between  his  words. 

"Can't  you  remember?"  asked  Edna,  a 
strange,  wild  hope  thrilling  her  through  and 
through,  her  heart  crying  out  for  help  "Try 
to  think,  won't  you  ?" 


"It  was — in — the — wall,"  he  said,  as  he 
went  to  the  wainscoting,  and  began  to  pass 
his  fingers  slowly  and  carefully  along  the  top 
of  its  projecting  ledge,  grasping  it  now  and 
then,  as  if  to  pull  a  panel  of  it  upwards ;  but, 
after  making  the  circuit  of  the  room,  he  shook 
his  head  hopelessly,  with  a  bewildered  look. 

"  Won't  you  tell  me,  if  you  can  remember," 
said  Edna,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
"  u'hat  it  is  that  is  behind  the  wall  ?  He  would 
wish  us  to  know,  I  am  very  sure." 

"Yes!  yes!  I  can't— get— that  is— if  I 
could— only — remember,"  he  replied, passing 
his  hand  over  his  forehead.  "  I — have — turns 
— in  my  head ;  something — seems  to  shut — 
down  ;  then — I  forget." 

"  Was  it  a  closet  in  the  wall  ?  "  "she  asked. 

"Yes!  yes!  I— built  it  That's  it.  A  little 
cubby.  I  don't — know  where,"  he  answered, 
his  face  again  brightening.  "  It  is — not  here." 

"There  are  other  rooms  like  this.  Come 
with  me;  it  may  be  in  one  of  them,"  said 
Edna,  full  of  the  thought  that  somewhere  in 
the  wreck  of  this  man's  memory  lay  that 
which  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  lost 
papers,  if  she  could  only  touch  the  right 
chord.  But  how?  She  whispered  a  prayer 
to  Our  Lady  and  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  as 
she  led  poor  Fraser  into  the  adjoining  rooms, 
wainscoted  in  black  walnut,  like  the  one  they 
left.  He  saw  what  was  before  him,  and  with 
some  alacrity  of  movement  he  examined  the 
wood  as  before,  but  without  result 

"Sit  down,"  Edna  said,  gently  leading  him 
to  the  lounge,  which  being  wide  and  deep  in- 
vited repose.  "  The  news  you  heard  of  Uncle 
Nicol's  death  has  been  a  great  shock  to  you ; 
now  rest  yourself,  and  I  will  bring  you  some 
refreshment;  then  we  will  wait,  and  see  if 
what  we  want  will  not  come  back  to  you." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am."  (No  hesitation  now, 
only  slowness  of  speech.)  "My  old  blind 
brother  told  me  you  were  a  kind  lady.  You 
found  him  when  he  was  lost,  and  fed  him, 
and  housed  him,  and  sent  him  home  in  your 
carriage.  Oh,  yes !  he  told  me."  Then  she 
remembered  the  blind  man,  and  his  words 
about  the  bread  that  is  cast  upon  the  v. 
came  back  to  her  now  with  sjngular  emphasis. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 
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JEANNE  seemed  to  be  completely  trans- 
formed. Her  whole  appearance  was  ani- 
mated by  a  mystical  force.  Her  chest  heaved, 
her  head  was  thrown  back  with  incomparable 
grace,  and  her  face,  once  so  pale,  was  all 
aglow  with  extraordinary  splendor.  No  doubt 
these  were  the  first  aspirations  of  a  new  life, 
the  active  coursing  of  new  blood  in  that  frail 
body;  but,  above  all,  they  were  the  reflection 
of  that  divine  radiance  which  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  had  left  upon  this  child  of  earth. 

Instead  of  becoming  weak,  her  supernatural 
strength  went  on  increasing.  As  she  stepped 
over  the  chains,  like  a  captive  set  free,  she 
bounded  forward,  drawing  after  her  her  car 
of  triumph — her  invalid  rolling-chair, — which 
but  a  moment  before  held  confined  all  her 
youthful  energies.  On  she  ran,  laughing, 
crying;  at  times  jerking  the  chair, — playing, 
as  it  were,  with  Heaven's  favor,  like  a  child 
receiving  the  caresses  of  its  mother.  The. 
slippers  she  wore  were  such  as  are  used  by 
invalids,  and  at  every  five  or  six  steps  one 
would  fall  off  Quickly  she  would  stop  and 
replace  it,  and  run  on  again.  Not  far  from 
the  Piscina  she  stopped,  while  her  brother 
Joseph  brought  her  what  she  ardently  longed 
for — a  glass  of  the  miraculous  water, — the 
water  that  once  gushed  forth  at  the  command 
of  Bernadette.  -She  had  scarcely  finished  it, 
when  a  grayhaired  priest  seized  upon  the 
glass  as  a  relic,  and  carried  it  off  with  such 
haste  that  we  do  not  think  we  calumniate  the 
good  Abbe  Bouvier  when  we  say  that  the 
Guardians  of  the  Pilgrimage  never  saw  that 
glass  again. 

Jeanne  continued  on  her  way,  and  arrived 
before  the  Rocks  of  Massabielle.  Joseph 
procured  a  large  candle  in  the  store  of  the 
missionaries,  and  gave  it  to  his  sister.  And 
thus,  holding  in  her  left  hand  the  lighted  can- 
dle,, and  with  the  other  drawing  her  carriage, 
she  made  her  triumphal  entry  into  the  Grotto 
of  the  Apparitions:  There  she  knelt,  and  first 
of  all  addressed  a  silent  prayer  of  gratitude 


to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  But  she  and  all  present 
felt  the  need  of  a  public  act  of  thanksgiving. 
Jeanne  looked  around  for  the  Abbe  de  Musy 
to  intone  the  Magnificat  or  the  Te  Deum. 

"  Do  you  see  him  in  the  crowd  ?  "  she  asked 
me,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  No,  Mademoiselle.  I  do  not  think  he  will 
come."  I  knew  that  this  humble  priest,  dread- 
ing ovations,  had  kept  aloof  from  these  rejoic- 
ings. I  knew  that,  though  he  had  shared  in 
the  trial,  he  did  not  wish  to  participate  in  the 
glory,  and  had  gone  to  thank  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  either  in  the  darkness  of  the  Crypt 
or  the  solitude  of  his  room. 

An  ecclesiastic  then  said :  "  I  belong  to  the 
diocese  of  Autun,  and  therefore  I  shall  raise 
my  voice  to  bless  the  Lord :  Magnificat  anima 
mea  Dominum!"  *  The  song  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  resounded  through  the  vault  of  the 
(jrotto,  and  the  crowd  outside  responded  with 
indescribable  enthusiasm.  Afterwards  a  dec- 
ade of  the  Rosary  was  recited  for  the  invalids 
who  still  awaited  their  cure. 
XXXI. 

There  were  two  invalids  present, — the 
Countess  du  Boulay,  in  her  rolling-chair,  and 
the  half-paralyzed  priest,  painfully  leaning 
upon  his  gnarled  stick.  Poor  old  lady,  who 
had,  with  such  impatient  fervor  and  such  firm 
hope,  prayed  for  her  cure! — poor  priest,  old 
and  needy,  to  whom  health  would  be  such  a 
priceless  boon,  to  exercise  his  sacred  office ! — 
my  heart  was  moved  on  seeing  them,  and  a 
cloud  passed  over  my  happiness. 

The  last  Ave  Maria  was  no  sooner  finished 
than  I  approached  Madame  du  Boulay  and 
said :  "  Courage,  Madame  !  Let  us  hope  that 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  who  has  this  morning 
so  beautifully  inaugurated  her  Festival  of  the 
Assumption,  will  not  end  it  without  granting 
you  a  similar  grace." 

"  Ah  !  Monsieur  Lasserre,"  she  replied, 
pressing  my  hand,  "  I  do  not  think  any 
longer  of  myself.  I  am  too  happy ;  I  am  filled 
with  joy.  See  the  radiant  countenance  of  Mile, 
de  Fontenay !  When  I  saw  her  yesterday, 
so  young,  and  yet  infirm  as  if  in  old  age, — 
infirm  like  myself,  I  could  not  indeed  think 


*  This    ecclesiastic  was  the   Abb6   Bonnamour, 
Professor  in  the  Petit-Seminaire  at  Autun. 
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of  my  own  suffering,  and  I  offered  this  prayer 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin:  'Oh!  Mary,  cure  her 
rather  than  me! '"  Then,  turning  to  her  Prot- 
estant maid,  she  said:  "You  see,  my  dear 
child,  what  the  Blessed  Virgin  docs!" 

"It  is  true,"  the  girl  replied;  "there  are 
no  such  miracles  in  our  religion." 

"Well,"  continued  Madame  du  Boulay, 
"perhaps  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  waiting  for 
your  conversion,  before  she  cures  your  mis- 
tress, whom  you  love  so  much." 

The  good  maid,  not  knowing  what  answer 
to  make,  burst  into  tears.  "  Enlighten  her, 
O  Lord!"  I  said. 

I  then  went  to  the  Abbe  Cabane,  the  unfort- 
unate priest  of  the  diocese  of  Agen.  Large 
tears  poured  down  his  cheeks;  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  face,  and  he  could  scarcely 
breathe.  He  silenced  the  expressions  that 
were  on  my  lips.  "  I  am  full  of  happiness," 
he  said,  in  a  trembling  tone  of  voice.  "  I  seem 
to  taste  the  joys  of  heaven.  Oh!  how  beau- 
tiful all  this  is  !  I  would  that  all  were  cured 
except  myself." 

On  hearing  such  sentiments,  I  understood 
that  our  bodily  eyes  here  below  see  but  the 
outward  deceitful  covering  of  things.  I  un- 
derstood that  the  marvellous  splendors  of 
•  true  life  are  all  within,  and  are  not  objects  of 
the  senses. 

Certainly  the  grace  of  God  had  in  a  grand 
and  admirable  manner  descended  upon  that 
young  girl ;  certainly  the  multitude  had  rea- 
son to  glorify  God  for  so  manifest  a  prodigy; 
certainly  we  too  have  reason  to  make  it 
known  now,  in  order  to  perpetuate  its  memory 
in  the  midst  of  Christians.  Yet  there  had 
descended  a  grace  incomparably  greater  and 
more  admirable, — that  grace  that  had  secretly, 
without  any  striking  manifestation,  entered 
these  souls  lost  in  the  crowd, — that  sweet, 
powerful  grace  which  penetrates  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  human  heart,  naturally  prone 
.  to  egotism,  and  causes  to  germinate  and  blos- 
som there  the  noblest  and  most  disinterested 
sentiments. 

XXXII. 

How  was  the  rest  of  the  day  spent?  I  can- 
not say.  Apart  from  the  details  which  the 
miraculous  occurrence  indelibly  impressed 


upon  our  minds,  all  else  has  escaped  our 
memories.  I  know  that  Mile,  de  Fontenay 
wished  to  seal  the  heavenly  blessing  with 
Mgr.  Peyramale's  benediction,  and  she  went 
to  Lourdus  to  receive  it.  The  Cure  of  the 
Apparitions,  extending  his  venerable  hands 
over  her,  said :  "  Your  faith  has  saved  you. 
Go,  now,  and  doubt  no  more."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Joseph,  whose  youthful  features  were 
lighted  up  with  joy,  he  clasped  him  in  his 
arms,  and,  pressing  him  to  his  breast,  cried: 
"  Happy  mortal !  I  told  you  how  it  would  be." 
He  made  Jeanne  promise  to  wear,  for  a  year 
from  that  day,  the  colors  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin— blue  and  white.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  she  had  prepared  the  costume  before 
leaving  Autun. 

While  thus  consecrating  her,  the  Patriarch 
of  Lourdes,  filled  with  the  thought  of  the 
grand  festival,  addressed  her  in  these  simple 
and  solemn  words :  "  My  child,  live  a  holy  life, 
so  that  after  your  death  it  may  be  said  of  you 
as  of  the  Blessed  Virgin :  Assumpta  cst  in  ccelis, 
— '  She  has  gone  to  heaven.' " 

After  Vespers,  on  the  day  of  the  Assump- 
tion, takes  place  at  Lourdes  the  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  Grotto.  This  day  was  the  first 
on  which  Mgr.  Peyramale  appeared  wearing 
the  cappa  magna  of  a  Roman  Prelate.  It 
was  also  the  last.  He  felt  keenly  anything 
that  made  him  distinguished  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  and  this  pompous  costume  wounded 
his  deep  humility.  But  at  that  time  he  could 
not  oppose  the  desire  of  a  faithful  friend,  who 
said  to  him :  "  In  honor  of  the  miracle,  and  for 
the  satisfaction  of  your  people,  wear  to-day 
the  robe  of  glory."  By  the  side  of  the  Cure  of 
Lourdes  walked  Abbe  de  Musy.  In  the  ranks, 
among  the  Children  of  Mary,  Jeanne-Marie 
de  Fontenay  took  her  place.  Clothed  in  her 
white  dress  and  blue  sash,  she  walked  with 
that  virginal  bann.  and  sang  with  her  com- 
panions : 

Un  souffle  de  grace 

Pousse  vers  ce  lieu : 

Ce  souffle  qui  passe 

Est  celui  de  Dieu ! 

Avf,  tii'f.  H:Y  .Maria! 

Avt,  avt,  avt  Maria  I  * 

*  A  zephyr  of  grace  sends  us  towards  this  place ; 
the  zephyr  that  passed  is  that  of  God.   Avt  Maria. 
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About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  was 
again  before  the  Grotto.  Knowing  that  I  had 
been  present  at  the  miraculous  cure  which 
took  place  in  the  morning  at  the  Crypt,  a 
large  number  of  pilgrims  gathered  around 
me,  to  question  me  and  hear  the  story.  They 
wished  to  receive  it  from  a  witness,  who  could 
say :  "  I  tell  you  what  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes." 

After  answering  all  their  questions,  I 
withdrew  to  seek  a  little  rest  and  quiet.  ,  A 
stranger — an  Englishman — made  his  way  out 
of  the  crowd  and  approached  me. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  making  a  tour  through 
the  Pyrenees." 

"And  you  have  beheld  a  very  beautiful 
country;  have  you  not?" 

"Very  beautiful^— very  fine.     But  I  came 
here  to  Lourdes,  an  unbeliever,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scoffing  at  and  refuting  everything." 
"Well?" 

"Well,  sir,  since  I  came  the  day  before 
yesterday,  I  have  desired  to  read  the  history 
of  the  events  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
origin  of  the  pilgrimage.  Now,  after  hearing 
you  relate  the  particulars  of  this  cure,  the 
report  of  which  has  spread  throughout  the 
city,  I  feel  that  I  am  beginning  to  change. 
Sir,  what  must  I  do?" 

"Make  the  change  complete.  .Yes:  the 
hour  has  come  for  your  conversion." 

But  it  seemed  that  the  bonds  were  hard  to 
break.  Born  a  Catholic,  the  Englishman  had 
for  many  years  lost  all  faith;  and,  though 
strongly  impressed  by  the  evidence  of  the 
facts,  he  still  tried,  by  some  objections,  to  re- 
move the  gentle  pressure  of  the  grace  of  God, 
which  was  drawing  him  towards  the  truth.  I 
sought  to  make  him  understand  that  it  was 
Divine  Providence  that,  in  order  to  lead  him 
back  to  the  faith  of  his  childhood,  had  brought 
him  before  the  Grotto  of  the  Apparitions, 
and  almost  made  him  a  direct  witness  of  the 
prodigy  effected  through  Mary's  intercession. 
Finally,  he  said:  "Now,  if  I  decide  to  do  as 
you  advise,  to  what  priest  should  I  open  my 
soul?" 

"To  any  one  you  wish;  they  can  all  re- 


ceive the  acknowledgment  of  your  faults,  and 
give  you  absolution.  However,  it  is  always 
preferable,  even  in  the  holy  tribunal,  to  seek 
the  direction  of  those  whom  we  think  to  be 
the  most  enlightened.  Go  to  the  Cure  of 
Lourdes,  or  to  Abbe  de  Musy,  or  Abbe  Sire." 
"Abbede  Musy?"  he  asked.  "Is  that  the 
man  who  pretends  to  have  been  cured  him- 
self, and  who  said  the  Mass  for  this  young 
girl?" 

"The  same." 

"  Oh !  how  eloquently  he  spoke  to-day  at 
the  office  in  the  Basilica,  where  I  entered  by 
chance,  and  through  curiosity  !  " 

"  Well,  if  you  wish,  I  will  present  you  to 
him."  He  accepted  my  proposition.  As  we 
approached  Lourdes,  we  met  a  passer-by 
whom  I  recognized. 

"  Do  you  see  that  tall  man?  "  I  said  to  the 
Englishman. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  somewhat  astonished. 
"Well,"  said  I,  "last  year,  on  this  day, 
that  man  was  converted,  after  the  cure  of  the 
Abbe  de  Musy.  He  went  alone  on  the  road 
which  we  now  take  together,  and  he  went 
where  you  are  going."  My  companion  was 
struck  by  this,  and  seemed  to  feel,  as  it  were, 
encompassed  by  the  mysterious  action  of  the 
supernatural. 

We  reached  the  Abbe  de  Musy's;  our  ar- 
rival was  announced,  and  he  came  to  receive 
us.  Supposing  that  we  were  simply  paying 
him  a  friendly  visit,  he  said,  after  greeting  us : 
"  I  regret  that  I  am  engaged  now  with  one 
whom  I  cannot  dismiss.  Let  us  meet  this 
evening,  or  to-morrow." 

"No!  no!"  I  replied,  quickly.  "There  can  ' 
be  no  delay.  I  do  not  come  now  for  the  sole 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  Monsieur  1'Abbe.  It 
is  not  I  who  wish  to  speak  with  you.  You 
remember  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption 
last  year  ? — the  day  \v  hich  began  for  you  by 
a  material  cure  ended  with  another  cure,  a 
cure  of  a  higher  order.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing wanting  to  complete  this  day?  " 

The  Englishman  stood  a  little  behind,  with 
anxious  look,  as  if  struggling  with  himself.  I 
pointed  him  out  to  Abbe  de  Musy,  and  said: 
"  Here  is  the  harvest  of  evening."  Then  I 
left  them  alone  together. 
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Next  day  the  Englishman  received  Holy 
Communion  from  the  hands  of  Abbe  de  Musy, 
at  the  altar  before  which  Jeanne  was  cured. 

A  few  days  later,  the  maid  of  Madame 
du  Boulay,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  Holy 
Tabernacle,  pronounced  her  abjuration  of 
Protestantism.  Her  name  is  inscribed  in  the 
registers  of  the  Pilgrimage.  She  was  called 
Madame  Lefevre. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


The  Virgrin's  Fountain.* 


TT_|  HERE'R  to  travel  may  be  your  lot, 
^^   By  the  placid  lake,  or  the  rugged  mountain, 
You  never  can  meet  a  sweeter  spot 

Than   Our   Lady's   Mount,  and  the  Virgin's 

Fountain. 
In  a,  sunny  calm,  like  the  Orient  seas, 

With  the  peace  of  God  o'er  each  balmy  hollow, 
While  the  soft  wind  "croons"  in  the  leafy  trees 

A  song  that  none  but  a  bard  can  follow. 

And  flowers  of  rarest  form  and  hue, 

Reflected  bright  in  the  crystal  water, 
And  nought  surpasses  the  glorious  view 

Where  stands  the  statue  of  Israel's  Daughter. 
The  towers  of  many  a  Holy  Fane, 

Which  the  sun  in  its  rosy  light  is  steeping, 
And  the  sacred  spot  where  from  grief  or  pain 

The  Brothers  who  rest  in  the  Lord: are  sleeping. 

The  Virgin  seems  to  gaze  on  the  scene, 

With  a  cloudless  sky  in  its  beauty  o'er  her, 
And  a  holy  calm  on  her  brow  serene, 

That  seems  to  bless  the  green  hills  before  her. 
Her  gaze  comes  back  to  the  dear  old  school, 

Where  wisdom's  lessons  can  never  vary 
The  child's  first  lesson,  "the  golden  rule," 

A  stainless  love  for  sweet  Mother  Mary. 

Look  !  look  !  she's  gazing  beyond  the  hills, 
On  the  world's  pathways  of  grief  and  trouble ; 

Her  children  mingle  in  toils  and  ills, 

And  Glory's  track  is  "  a  painted  bubble." 

Hang  out  your  beacon,  Ocean  Star, 

Lest  their  weary  feet  from  the  path  be  straying, 

*  On  the  highest  spot,  at  the  Monastery  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers,  Cork,  is  a  great  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  on  a  flower-clad  pedestal,  in  the  centre  of  a 
beautiful  fountain,  giving  rise  to  the  name  "  Our 
Lady's  Mount." 


On  the  land,  the  sea,  or  in  peace  and  war. 
For  thy  children,  Mary,  be  ever  praying. 

Now,  she  seems  to  look  far,  far  away, 

On  the  wild  lee  shore  and  the  tossing  billow, 
The  tall  ship  lost  in  a  friendless  bay, 

The  granite  rock  for  the  sailor's  pillow ; 
One  sailor  boy  she  knew  full  well : 

She  saw  him  oft,  ere  grim  death  hath  found  him ; 
He'll  hark  no  more  to  the  vesper  bell, 

For  his  bones  are  white  as  the  coral  round  him. 

Her  ear  is  bent  to  her  pupil's  cry, 

Her  glance  the  deepest  gloom  can  sever, 
Her  pray'r  can  reach  the  Great  Throne  on  high, 

Where  the  meek  Redeemer  reigns  forever: — 
That  many  a  dear  one,  forced  to  roam 

By  the  sandy  track,  by  the  rocky  mountain, 
May  rest  at  last,  in  a  changeless  home 

In  the  better  land,  by  the  Virgin's  Fountain. 
JOHN  FITZGERALD,  IN  Th«  Cork  Examiner. 


Religious  Devotedneae. 


1AHE  presence  of  the  cholera  in  France  and 
elsewhere  has  given  occasion  for  frequent 
manifestations  of  that  courage  which  faith 
alone  can  inspire.  The  following  details  of 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Father  Roger  and  the 
devoted  Sisters  whose  chaplain  he  was  prove 
that  the  religious  orders  are  ever  a  school  of 
the  truest  heroism. 

On  Friday,  July  the  i8th,  the  Superioress 
of  the  Sisters  de  la  Retraite,  at  Marseilles, 
requested  the  Father  Guardian  of  the  Cap- 
uchins to  allow  them  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Roger  during  the  absence  of  their 
chaplain,  who  was  detained  elsewhere  by  the 
malady.  Father  Roger  was  well  pleased  at 
the  choice  made  of  him,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  post,  which  had  become  one  of 
danger  and  of  honor. 

The  scourge  had  already  been  cruelly  laid 
on  this  religious  community.  One  Sister  died 
the  evening  previous,  and  several  others  were 
dangerously  ill.  The  brave  Capuchin  must 
have  had  a  presentiment  of  what  was  coming. 
He  set  his  affairs  in  order,  arranged  his  little 
cell  as  if  he  did  not  expect  to  return  to  it,  and, 
kneeling  before  his  Superior,  he  said  to  him: 
"  Bless  me,  Father ;  I  feel  that  I  am  not  to 
leave  that  house." 
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He  had  barely  entered  the  convent  when 
he  was  led  to  the  coffins  of  two  of  the  Sisters, 
to  recite  the  last  prayers  over  these  hew  vic- 
tims of  the,  cholera.  This  duty  being  per- 
formed, he  proceeded  to  the  infirmary,  where 
he  found  five  others  in  their  agony.  At  once 
he  took  his  place  amongst  them,  determined 
not  to  leave  till  their  sacrifice  was  completed. 

"It  was  beautiful,"  he  said  next  day,  "to 
see  those  angels  pass  away.  No  regrets,  no 
tears.  An  ineffable  peace,  a  divine  joy,  over- 
flowed their  souls,  and  was  reflected  in  their 
countenances,  the  virginal  purity  of  which 
was  not  disfigured  by  the  terrible  malady. 
They  offered  themselves  up  as  victims,  pray- 
ing God  that  their  death  might  be  the  last, 
and  that  He  would  pardon  the  guilty  city. 
Some  had  strength  enough  left  to  murmur  a 
canticle,  and  all  fell  asleep  in  the  peace  of  the 
Lord." 

This  spectacle  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  pious  and  susceptible  heart  of  Father 
Roger  that  he  was  bathed  in  tears  whilst 
offering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice ;  and  he  an- 
swered a  Sister,  who  inquired  of  him  the 
cause  of  this  singular  emotion:  "Sister,  I 
never  saw  anything  so  beautiful  as  the  death 
of  those  angels." 

On  Monday  morning,  July  the  2ist,  Father 
Roger  went  to  carry  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion to  the  surviving  religious,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  their  country  house.  He 
celebrated  Mass,  and  then  returned  to  Rue 
Villeneuve,  where  two,  or  three  Sisters  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  house.  Whilst  in 
consultation  there  with  the  doctors  who  had 
assembled  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
fearful  mortality,  he  felt  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  The  Father  Guardian  was 
summoned.  With  perfect  calmness,  or  rather 
with  joy,  the  good  monk  made  his  confession, 
received  the  Papal  Benediction  accorded  to 
the  sons  of  St.  Francis,  asked  to  be  anointed, 
and  then  spoke  only  of  the  happiness  of 
dying. 

"Do  you  not  wish  us  to  pray  for  your 
restoration  to  health?"  asked  the  Father 
Guardian.  "  I  have  made  a  vow  to  this  effect." 

"No,  no,"  answered  Father  Roger,  with  a 
sweet  smile ;  "  I  prefer  to  die."  Whilst  sub- 


mitting to  all  the  remedies  employed  by  his 
brethren,  he  begged  as  a  special  grace  that  he 
might  die  and  be  buried  in  the  rough  habit 
of  his  Order.  Holding  the  crucifix  in  his  icy 
hand,  he  looked  at  it  lovingly,  pressed  it  to 
his  lips  and  to  his  heart,  and  while  devoutly 
kissing  it  he  rendered  up  his  soul  to  God. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At 
midnight  the  Father  Guardian  accompanied 
the  remains  of  his  beloved  confrere  to  their 
last  resting-place,  and  the  priests  gathered 
around  the  grave  joined  their  tears  to  those 
of  the  Superior  as  they  recited  the  last  prayers 
of  the  Ritual  for  this  victim  of  priestly  de- 
votedness. 


American  Sanctuaries. 


ONE  of  the  first  surprises  to  an  American  Ca.th- 
olic  pilgrim  in  Catholic  Europe  .is  to  see  so 
many  indulgenced  altars,  so  many  indulgenced 
shrines,  so  many  places  of  pilgrimage  to  which 
are  attached  unnumbered  and  priceless  privileges 
and  graces  On  'returning  to  America,  however, 
the  surprise  is  continued  by  'finding  that  the  very 
privileges  and  graces  attached  to  these  shrinks  have 
been  conferred  upon  their  fac-similes  in  America, 
— especially  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto,  and  the 
Portiuncula  at  Assisi.  All  this  may  have  been 
known  before  "  going  abroad, w  but  seldom  is 
the  full  meaning  taken  in.  All  over  our  United 
States  are  scattered  these  duplicates  of  venerated 
and  indulgenced  shrines ;  and  if  they  fail  to  draw 
pilgrims  as  in  the  Old  World,  it  is  from  the  fact 
that  we  seldom  realize  the  treasures  in  the  hands 
of  the  Church,  or  realize  how  prodigal  she  has 
been  of  these  treasures.  Few  people  can  visit 
the  Holy  Land,  or  follow  the  actual  Via  Crucis 
trodden  by  the  Man  of  Sorrows  and  His  Blessed 
Mother;  but  we  all  share  in  the  merits  of  those 
who  can  do  this  every  time  we  "make  the  Sta- 
tions. ' '  To  bring  all  this  home  to  Catholics  in 
America  is  to  take  us  one  step  nearer  to  having 
shrines  of  our  own  and  saints  of  our  own ;  and 
who  can  say  that  our  United  States  of  America 
will  not,  in  one  of  the  generations  or  centuries-to 
come,  have  both? 

This  train  of  thought  was  suggested  by  hearing 
that  zfac-simile  of  the  Portiuncula  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  which  has  stood  many  years  on  the  do- 
mains of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.,  has  been  reproduced- on  the  grounds 
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of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  St.  Mary' 
uiiii-  distant,  to  which  is  attached  the  same  in- 
dulgences as  to  that  at  Notre  Dame,  and  as  at 
;  while  we  all  know  how  exquisitely  the 
Holy  House  of  Loreto  stands  on  the  edge  of  the 
grove  overlooking  the  river  St.  Joseph  at  this  same 
St.  Mary's,  thus  proving  itself  a  veritable  san<  tu- 
ary  of  Mary  ever  Virgin,  and  of  her  devoted  ser 
vant,  the  seraph  of  Assisi. 

Putting  all  these  facts  together,  what  wonder 
that  the  new  edition  of  the  "Golden  Wreath  for 
the  Month  of  Mary,"  sent  forth  this  year  from 
this  sanctuary,  should  bear  special  marks  of  the 
growth  of  the  devotion  of  the  Mother  of  God  in 
the  United  States !  It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  this 
unpretending  little  book  that  it  claims  the  Blessed 
Virgin  for  our  country,  and  pledges  our  national 
traditions  to  sustain  her  honor.  On  page  29  is 
an  "example,"  drawn  from  the  army  records  of 
the  late  war,  which  no  American  Catholic  can 
read  without  tears  of  gratitude ;  then,  from  page 
1 86  onward,  there  is  one  jubilant  song  attesting 
the  present  and  future  honor  of  Mary,  Virgin  and 
Mother,  in  the  United  States  of  America;  while 
to  this  we  may  add  another  praise  in  favor  of  this 
little  book  of  devotion,  that  it  was  the  first  to  add 
to  its  printed  Litany* of  Loreto  the  invocation, 
"Queen  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary." 

Among  the  modern  authors  quoted  as  having 
promoted  the  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God  are 
not  only  Father  Faber  and  the  Bishop  of  Salford, 
England,  and  Dr.  Dixon,  Primate  of  all  Ireland, 
but  Archbishop  Spalding  and  Dr.  Orestes  Brown- 
son,  of  our  own  land,  the  "  Land  of  Mary  Immac- 
ulate." On  the  wall  of  the  Sanctuary  of  the 
Duomo  of  Orvisto  are  twenty-eight  pictures,  rep- 
resenting  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  of  Mary,  inter- 
woven as  they  are  in  a  way  never  to  l>e  separated. 
Below  these  pictures  are  depicted  the  twelve 
prophets  and  the  twelve  apostles;  and  below  these, 
just  above  the  wooden  stalls  of  the  choir,  is  a  line 
of  forty  half-figures,  representing  those  Fathers 
and  Doctors  of  the  Church  who  have  given  sweet 
and  honorable  titles  to  the  Mother  of  God.  Tak- 
ing this  as  a  precedent,  who  knows  that  future 
ages  wiU  not  see,  in  some  sanctuary  of  Mary  in 
the  United  States,  the  venerable  heads  of  those 
American  Doctors  who  have  borne  such  witness 
to  Mary,  and  to  the  virtue  and  merit  of  the  hon- 
ors paid  to  her  ?  It  is  the  bringing  of  these  mat 
ters  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  day,  our  own 
churches,  our  own  sanctuaries,  which  is  to  make 
the  devotion  to  Mary — or  any  other  devotion — 
a  living  devotion,  a  fruit-bearing  devotion  ;  not  a 


borrowed  one  from  across  the  sea,  nor  a  barren 
stock  from  the  fair  orchards  of  other  lands. 
Blessed  will  be  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  those  who 
see  and  hear  all  this  in  the  future!  but  blessed, 
also,  will  be  those  who,  in  this  our  <  "Id  and  bar- 
ren generation,  plant  one  seed  or  nurse  one  vine 
of  promise  in  honor  of  Mary,  "Queen  of  the 
Most  Holy  Rosary !  "—E/iza  Alltn  Starr,  in  Ike 
Freeman*  s  Journal. 


Catholic  Note*. 

Diderot  now  has  a  statue  in  Paris  as  well  as  at 
Langres.  The  revolutionists  have  celebrated  the 
centen'iial  anniversary  of  his  death  as  the  birthday 
of  great  men  was  formerly  celebrated.  Everything 
is  upside-down,  but  the  Revolution  gains  nothing 
by  the  excessive  zeal  of  its  partisans.  When  it 
raises  monuments  to  its  heroes,  it  destroys  the 
legend  in  which  their  memory  was  wrapped.  Prac- 
tically unknown  to  the  greater  number  of  his 
admirers,  Diderot  will  now  come  forth  from  the 
darkness  of  the  past  such  as  he  really  was — such 
as  history  shows  him  to  have  been.  These  revo- 
lutionary centennials  are  really  of  some  use.  Vol- 
taire has  never  recovered  from  his ;  and  the  more 
recent  celebration  in  honor  of  Luther  was  a  death- 
blow to  Protestantism.  Many  who  would  have 
remained  in  ignorance  of  Diderot's  true  character 
will  now  learn  it.  Then  they  will  scarcely  know 
which  is  the  more  contemptible,  the  man — the 
renegade  seminarian,  the  unnatural  son,  the  un- 
grateful pupil,  the  obscene  writer,  the  apologist  of 
incest,  the  apostle  of  free  love,  the  calumniator 
of  his  own  country  and  the  flatterer  of  its  ene- 
mies— or  the  party  which  raises  statues  to  a  wretch 
of  this  kind.  

A  magnificent  group  of  rr.arble  statuary,  by  the 
celebrated  American  sculptor  Meadc,  representing 
Columbus  at  the  feet  of  Queen  Isabella,  invok- 
ing her  aid  to  enable  him  to  fit  out  his  exju-di- 
tion  for  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  may  l>e 
seen  in  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Sacramento, 
Cal.  The  artist  has  chosen  for  his  subject  the 
moment  when  her  Majesty,  enthused  by  tin 
rev. -ntations  of  Columbus,  declares  her  intention 
to  pi-  dge  her  jewels  in  order  to  procure  the  money 
necessary  for  the  expedition.  Columbus  kneels 
at  the  feet  of  Isabella,  holding  a  globe  in  his  right 
hand,  while  with  his  left  he  points  out  to  the 
Queen  the  supposed  locality  of  the  New  World. 
Isabella  holds  in  her  right  hand  a  string  of  : 
less  pearls,  while  in  her  left  glisten  jewels  of  untold 
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value.  On  her  right  kneels  a  page  in  waiting, 
listening  with  intense  interest  to  the  representa- 
tions of  Columbus 

The  group  was  purchased  by  D.  O.  Mills,  Esq., 
for  the  sum  of  $30,000,  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  State  of  California. 


The  recent  visit  of  the  cholera  to  Marseilles, 
which  has  not  yet  bidden  adieu  to  this  unwelcome 
guest,  reminds  us  of  a  former  visit  of  the  plague 
in  1720,  when  the  victims  fell  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  a  day,  and  when  two  hundred  and  fifty 
priests  perished  in  the  midst  of  their  heroic  labors. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Scapular  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  was  first  worn.  A  holy  Visitation 
Nun,  Magdalen  de  R£musat,  devised  the  little 
symbol  of  a  red  heart  on  a  white  material,  with 
the  words,  "  Stop !  for  the  Heart  of  Jesus  is  here. " 
How  efficacious  is  this  watchword  against  the  in- 
road of  a  worse  pestilence  than  the  cholera !  About 
ten  years  ago,  Cardinal  Cullen,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  obtained  from  the  Holy  See  an  indulgence 
for  those  who  make  use  of  this  pious  emblem.  The 
announcement  was  made  at  the  time  in  The  Mes- 
senger of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  M.  Verd'dn, 
President  of  Holy  Cross  College,  Clonliffe,  Dublin, 
and  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  O'Reilly,  S.  J.,  we  are  en- 
abled to  convey  the  welcome  intelligence  that  wearers 
of  the  Scapular  of  the  Sacred  Heart  may,  in  virtue  of 
a  privilege  granted  by  Pius  IX,  October  28,  1872,  gain, 
once  in  the  day,  an  indulgence  of  a  hundred  days  by 
reciting  some  pious  prayer—  for  example,  the  Pater, 
Ave,  Gloria.  We  subjoin  the  original : 

'"  Indulgentiam  centum  dierum  semel  in  die  lu- 
crandam  benigne  concedimus  Christi  fidelibus  de- 
ferentibus  figuram  supra  dictam,  recitando  aliquam 
piam  precem,  videlicet,  Pater,  Ave,  Gloria. 

'"Pius  PP.  IX.'" 

A  Protestant  gentleman  in  Boston,  who  knew 
very  little  of  the  Catholic  Faith, — though  he  had 
a  relative  (a  venerable  lady  of  some  eighty  years, 
since  gone  to  her  reward)  who  had  been  for  many 
years  a  convert  to  the  Church, — one  night  in  a 
dream  saw  twelve  old  people  in  the  Home  of  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  -a  house,  by  the  way, 
which  he  had  never  entered;  and  of  the  "Little 
Sisters"  he  knew  nothing,  except  by  hearsay.  It 
was  in  some  way  communicated  to  him  that  those 
twelve  old  people  had  no  pillows  to  sleep  on,  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  the  Sisters  So  strong  was  the 
impression  on  his  mind  that  the  next  day,  without 
consulting  the  Sisters,  he  went  and  ordered  twelve 
pillows,  and  when  ready  he  took  them  to  the 
Home,  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  the  Sisters  if  they 


would  not  like  to  have  some  pillows  for  their  old 
people.  The  Sisters  told  him,  greatly  to  his  sur- 
prise, though  not  to  his  disappointment,  that  they 
had  twelve  old  people  who  had  to  sleep  without 
pillows,  because  they  could  not  afford  just  then  to 
buy  them,  and  they  should  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  have  that  want  supplied.  The  delivery  of  the 
twelve  pillows  by  this  Protestant  stranger  was  ro 
great  surprise  to  the  good  Sisters,  for  they  live 
constantly  by  miracle,  and  such  instances  of  ex- 
traordinary Providential  interference  are  by  no 
means  of  rare  occurrence. 


Among  the  British  scientists  lately  convened 
in  Montreal,  and  an  honored  guest  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
its  meeting,  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  Rev.  Father 
Perry,  S.  J.,  who  for  twenty- five  years  has  been 
director  of  the  observatory  at  Stonyhurst  College. 
He  has  the  name  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  of 
living  astronomers,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  English  Government 
to  the  Kerguelen  Islands  in  1874,  to  observe  the 
Transit  of  Venus.  He  is  a  member  of  all  the 
leading  astronomical  societies  of  Europe,  and  the 
results  of  his  observations — which  he  publishes 
every  year — are  eagerly  watched  for  by  scientific 
men  all  over  the  world.  ^ 

During  his  stay  in  Montreal,  Father  Perry  gave 
a  lecture  in  the  Academic  Hall  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  on  "Solar  Spots,"  which  drew  a  large 
and  distinguished  audience.  In  conclusion,  after 
alluding  to  the  incomprehensible  distance  from 
the  earth  of  certain  of  the  stars,  the  Father  said  : 

"We  are  thus  forced  to  feel  our  own  nothingness 
and  the  infinite  greatness  of  the  Creator  of  this  vast 
universe.  As  with  astronomy  so  with  other  sciences; 
they  all  flow  from  the  same  source.  For  a  time  the 
truth  they  contain  may  be  partially  hidden  by  human 
ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  even  passion  ;  but,  as  our 
great  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  so  well  said,  those  sci- 
ences which  in  their  infancy  may  appear  to  be  in 
contradiction  to  revealed  truth  will  as  they  develop, 
lose  the  dross  of  human  'error,  and  become  true  hand- 
maids of  religion. 

"What,  then,  is  our  duty  as  Christians,  and  still 
more  as  priests  of  God's  holy  Church  ?  It  clearly  is, 
under  the  guidance  of  our  great  Pontiff,  who  so 
worthily  fills  the  Chair  of  St.  Ptter,  to  fuHherto  our 
utmost  the  true  advance  of  science,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  point  out  to  others  where  truth  and  error  meet, 
where  true  knowledge  has  been  obtained,  and  where 
the  premises  do  not  warrant  the  conclysion." 


The  particulars  of  a  wonderful  cure  effected  by 
a  visit  to  St.  Anne  de  Beaupr6,  during  a  recent 
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pilgrimage,  have  been  given  to  a  reporter  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Daoust,  of  St.  Guillaume  d' Upton. 
A  Mrs  Lavoie,  one  of  the  Rev.  Father's  parishion- 
ers, had  completely  lost  her  eyesight  for  upwards 
of  four  years,  and  the  affliction  was  considered 
incurable,  the  secretion  of  the  eye  being  entirely 
stopped,  and  the  patient  being  unable  to  shed 
tears.  Mrs.  Kivoie  decided  to  join  the  pilgrim- 
age, when  her  eyes  suddenly  became  again  opened 
to  light  before  she  left  the  church  ;  and  now  not 
only  can  she  find  her  way  alone,  but  she  is  able 
to  distinguish  and  name  any  object  presented  to 
her.  Father  Daoust  stated  that  Dr.  Lamontagne, 
of  St.  Guillaume,  was  ready  to  testify  as  to  the 
complete  blindness  of  the  woman  and  the  serious 
nature  of  the  case  previous  to  the  pilgrimage. — 
True  Witness  {Montreal}. 


A  traveller  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Ireland 
has  described  to  us  the  sad  state  of  the  parish 
church  of  Clifden,  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara, — 
that  most  desolate  part  of  poor  Ireland,  which, 
as  Father  Burke  relates  in  one  of  his  lectures,  St. 
Patrick  looked  upon  from  the  neighboring  hills 
and  blessed,  but  never  entered,  on  account  of  its 
wild  appearance, — the  same  part  to  which  the 
impious  persecutor  consigned  the  Irish  race,  as  an 
alternative  for  hell:  "  To  hell  or  to  Connaught." 
The  church  is  a  beautiful  stone  building,  but,  on 
account  of  some  defect  in  the  architecture,  it  leaks 
in  all  parts.  An  architect  who  lately  examined 
the  structure  declares  that  it  will  fall  on  occasion 
of  the  first  frost,  unless  repairs  are  made  imme- 
diately. 

In  regard  to  the  parish  of  Clifden,  we  may  state 
that  it  is  almost  depopulated  by  emigration,  and 
every  effort  is  made  by  the  "soupers"  to  pervert 
those  that  remain,  thousands  of  pounds  being  sent 
every  year  from  England  and  elsewhere  for  this 
purpose.  But,  poor  as  the  people  are,  they  do  not 
ask  anything  for  themselves,  only  help  to  preserve 
their  church, — to  provide  a  sanctuary  for  their 
children,  where  their  young  hearts  may  be  con- 
soled in  their  destitution,  and  strengthened  against 
the  temptations  of  the  "souper." 

We  hope  that  some  charitably  disposed  persons 
may  be  moved  to  contribute  to  this  good  work. 


During  the  last  decade,  the  number  of  suicides 
"in  Italy  has  been  10,952.  This  fact  suggests  the 
following  reflections  to  the  Diritto,  a  leading  lib- 
eral journal : 

"While  we  are  chanting  hymns  to  progress,  and 
•exalting  our  age  and  its  civilization, — while  a  thou- 


sand glorious  facts  bear  testimony  to  the  energies  of 
modern  nations,  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  regrettable  phenomena,  which  give 
the  lie  to  our  proud  eulogies,  and  show  the  frail  base 
on  which  the  colossus  rests.  Suicide  and  insanity 
undeniably  seem  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  civ- 
ilization. The  terrible  and  constantly  growing  figures 
which  prove  this  make  us  think  of  the  ironical  safety 
of  the  slave  who  followed  the  triumphant  Consul's 
chariot  on  the  Sacred  Way." 

These  reflections  are  very  true,  but  the  conclu- 
sion is  lacking.  If  suicides  are  multiplied  at  so 
alarming  a  rate, — if  modern  civilization  Iwdsonly 
to  results  so  appalling,  the  reason  is  simply  that 
for  more  than  a  century  past  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  uproot  the  religious  idea  from  among 
the  masses, — to  banish  God  utterly  from  society. 
The  Diritto  mentions  among  the  causes  of  sui<  ide 
"the  want  of  faith  and  ideality"  ;  had  it  only  said, 
"the  absence  of  religious  belief,"  it  would  have 
been  entirely  right. 

The  Monitor,  of  San  Francisco,  has  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Hennel>erry, 
a  priest  widely  known  for  his  labors  in  the  cause 
of  temperance: 

"  The  veteran  missionary,  Very  Rev.  P.  Hennebeny, 
C.  P.  P.  S.,  in  now  in  England,  whither  he  was  sent 
from  Rome  to  spread  the  good  odor  of  Christ  in  the 
British  Isles.  He  was  most  cordially  received  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan  of  Salford.  and  offered  the 
gracious  hospitality  of  his  palace,  which,  however,  the 
humble  Father  declined,  although  he  gladly  availed 
himself  of  his  Lordship's  patronage  to  make  his  dio- 
cese the  centre  of  his  pious  labors.  Father  Henne- 
bcrry  was  well  and  favorably  received  in  the  Eternal 
City,  and  granted  many  favors  and  faculties  through 
the  kindness  of  his  Superior-General.  He  sought  to 
be  allowed  to  retire  from  his  missionary  labors,  now 
of  31  years'  endurance,  but  his  Superior  thought  the 
time  was  not  yet.  So  the  zealous,  patient  disciple 
works  on.  Having  given  155  missions,  and  the  pledge 
to  about  90,000  persons,  in  New  Zealand,  Tasmania, 
the  Australian  colonies,  South  Africa,  and  British  In- 
dia, he  journeyed,  on  his  way  to  Rome  last  March, 
to  Palestine.  .  .  .  Few  lives  have  been  so  marked  for 
energy,  zeal,  and  true  piety  a*  good  Father  Henne- 
berry's.  His  friends  of  the  Pacific  Slope  will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  his  veil  being,  and  to  their  prayers  we 
commend  our  esteemed  Very  Rev.  friend." 


The  prayers  of  our  readers  have  been  requested 
for  the  following  clergymen  lately  deceased  : 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Shanley,  of  Ivesdale,  111., 
who  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease,  on  the  ad^ 
inst.    He  was  a  man  whom  everybody  respected. 

The  Rev.  John  B  O'Donnell,  a  faithful  priest 
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of  the  Arehdior.ese  of  Boston,  whose  death  oc- 
curred on  the  22d  ult.,  after  an  illness  of  several 
years  duration. 

The  Rev.  Sebastian  Goens,  Vice-President  of 
the  American  College  at  Louvain,  formerly  a 
missionary  in  Oregon,  where  his  gentleness, 
charity,  and  piety  gained  for  him  the  love  of  the 
laity  and  his  brother  priests. 

The  Rev.  Denis  Kennedy,  one  of  the  oldest, 
best  known  and  most  esteemed  priests  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  parish  of  Independence,  but  for  the  last  four- 
teen years  had  been  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  at  Hannibal.  •,  . 

The  Catholic  Standard,  of  Philadelphia,  chron- 
icles the  demise  of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Breslin, 
whose  life  in  the  sacred  ministry,  though  short, 
was  full  of  good  works 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  contributions 
for  the  Japanese  Missions :  James  Easley,  $5  ;  A 
Child  of  Mary,  Indianapolis,  $i ;  Patrick  O'Neil, 
$i;  John  Farrell,  50  cts. ;  Mrs.  M.  J.  La\,less, 
$2;  A  Child  of  Mary,  $2.25. 

For  the  Rev.  Father  "Pye"  :  Catharine  Rade- 
macher,  $i ;  A  Child  of  Mary,  $i ;  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet McGuire,  $i;  Mr.  John  S.  Shields,  $i;  A 
Friend,  Nortonville,  Cal.,  $5;  Charles  Gannon, 
$i;  W.  E  Mitchell,  $2;  A  Friend,  $i;  Katie 
Cooney,  $i;  Mrs.  Ryan,  $t;  A  Friend,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  $i;  Mary  Carroll,  $i;  A  Friend, 
Chesterton,  Ind.,  $i;  John  Farrell,  $i;  Louis 
Dellone,  $2.50;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lawless,  $2. 


New  Publications. 


OUR   LADY   OF   LOURDES.     By  Henri  Lasserre. 

Translated  from  the  French.    New  York :   D.  &  J. 

.Sadlier  &  Co.,  31  Barclay  Street.    Montreal:   275 

Notre  Dame  Street. 

This  is  No.  172  of  Sadlier's  Household  Library, 
coming  in  a  cheap  form,  so  as  to  place  it  within 
the  reach  of  all.  It  has  already  arrived  at  its 
seventh  edition.  Introduced  by  the  special  Brief 
addressed  to  the  author  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  of  which 
an  English  translation  is  given  with  the  Latin 
original,  it  needs  no  recommendation  from  us.  Its 
merits  are  well  known,  and  we  pray  and  hope  that 
it  may  daily  lead  more  souls  to  honor  God,  through 
gratitude  for  the  favors  conferred  by  the  interces- 
sion of  His  Blessed  Mother. 
DRIFTING  LEAVES.  By  M.  E.  Henry.  New  York : 


The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.,  9  Barclay 
Street.  London :  Burns  &  Gates.  1884. 
A  charming  little  volume  of  devotional  poems, 
arranged  with  reference  to.  the  seasons  of  the 
Christian  year,  the  Month  of  ^ary  receiving  due 
prominence.  The  author,  in  a  modest  preface,  re- 
fuses to  deprecate  criticism,  thus  turning  the  edge 
of  the  critic's  blade ;  but  there  were  little  to  prune, 
in  any  case.  Irregularities  of  metre  are  sanctioned 
by  that  modern  revolt  against  the  precision  of 
Pope  and  the  other  writers  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period ;  and  even  the  trammels  of  rhyme  can  be 
now  thrown  off  unrebuked,  although  we  must  say 
our  author  has  taken  few  licenses  in  this  respect. 
Originality  of  thought  is  necessarily  checked  in  a 
work  where  dogma  meets  one  at  every  turn ;  but 
we  find  many  beautiful  sentiments  couched  in 
novel  forms,  notwithstanding.  "A  November 
Thought ' '  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces.  The  last 
poem  is  the  embodiment  of  a  legend  we  have  never 
met  before.  It  identifies  the  centurion  who  con- 
fessed, "Truly  this  is  the  Son  of  God,  "  amid 
the  terrors  attending  the  death  on  the  Cross,  with 
the  soldier — generally  known  as  Longinus — who 
pierced  the  Sacred  Heart;  calls  him  Phelon  (not 
a  Latin  name),  and  makes  him  a  lover  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  before  her  conversion.  Curious,  if  not 
authentic.  The  book  is  extremely  tastefuj-in  ex- 
ternals. 

LIFE  OF  SISTER  SAINT- PIERRE.    Written  by  Her- 
self    Collated  and  Completed  by  means  of  her 
Letters  and  the  Annals  of  her  Monastery.     By  the 
Rev.  P.  Janvier.    Translated  from  the  French  by 
Henri  le  Mercier  de  Pombiray.     Baltimore  and 
New  York:  John  Murphy  &  Co.     1884. 
A  most  interesting  history  of  the  life  of  a  holy 
Carmelite  of  Tours  in  the  present  century.     The 
original  documents  had  long  been  kept  under  seal 
in  the  archives  of  the  order,  before  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  give  them  to  the  world.    They  come 
to  us  now,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Tours  and  several  other  distinguished  prelates. 
Sister  Saint-Pierre's  especial  devotion  was  that  of 
reparation  to  the  Holy  Face  for  the  sins  of  blas- 
phemy and  the  profanation  of  the  Sunday.     A 
print  of  the  Veil  of  St.  Veronica  is  the  appropriate 
frontispiece.     Her  life  contains  many  interesting 
revelations,  chiefly  relating  to  certain  among  the 
souls  in  Purgatory,  in  whose  behalf  she  was  very 
devoted.     A   life   published   anonymously,    two 
years  ago,  and  at  present  out  of  print,  excited 
the  interest  which  prepared  the  way  for  this ;  and 
to  satisfy  the  growing  demand,  the  author  of  the 
present  says:    "The  archives  of  the  Carmel  have 
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been  reopened,  and  thence,  with  as  much  care  and 
mrioMty  as  religious  respect,  we  bring  forth  anew 
'Lite  of  M-.UT  Saint  Pierre/  written  not  on  a 
different  basis  from  its  \>i,  ,  but  under  a 

new  ^orm,  by  a  new  process,  very  simple  and 
striking,  which  consists  in  allowing  the  Sister  her 
self  to  speak  more  directly  and  more  fmiiu-ntly, 
we  repeating  her  own  words  as  nearly  as  possible." 
Very  neatly  printed  and  bound,  in  the  style  for 
which  the  publishers  are  justly  famed. 

SEVEN  HUNDRED  ALWJ.M  VERSES.  Comprising 
nearly  seven  hundred  choice  selections  of  Poetry 
and  Prose  suitable  for  writing  in  Autograph  Albums. 
Valentines.  Birthday,  Christmas  and  New  Year 
Cards.  Original  and  Selected.  Compiled  by  J.  S 
Ogilvie.  New  York  :  J  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  31  Rose 
Street. 

Presidents  of  colleges  and  others,  whose  auto- 
graphs, "with  a  few  original  verses,"  are  fre- 
quently requested,  will  find  this  little  work  a 
powerful  auxiliary.  In  a  neat  paper  cover,  and  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

The  Brothers  of  Charity  conducting  the 

House  of  the  Angel  Guardian,  in  Boston,  have 
begun  the  publication  of  a  little  paper  called  The 
Orphan's  Friend,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
orphan  and  destitute  boys  under  their  charge.- 
The  first  number  contains  an  excellent  portrait  of 
the  founder  of  the  institution,  the  Rev.  George 
F.  Haskins,  a  short  sketch  of  his  life,  and  several 
other  articles  of  interest  and  edification.  It  is 
beautifully  printed,  and  is  in  every  way  attractive. 
The  Orphan' s  Friend  has  made  a  good  beginning, 
and  we  trust  it  may  prove  a  successful  undertaking. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Catholic 

Union  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  have  published 
a  neat  little  pamphlet  of  42  pp.,  containing  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention,  which  was  held 
in  Detroit  last  June.  This  organization  was  formed 
three  years  ago  in  Baltimore,  and  has  about  2,000 
members,  divided  into  43  commanderies.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  create  and  foster  a  feeling  of  fraternity  and 
fellowship  among  the  members;  to  aid  in  alleviat- 
ing the  sufferings  of  such  as  are  unable  by  sickness 
or  other  misfortune  to  pursue  their  usual  avocation ; 
to  establish  a  benefit- fund,  from  which  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  the 
family  of  deceased  members  possessing  a  benefit 
certificate ;  also  to  assist,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
Catholic  charitable  endeavors.  The  Union  has 
the  approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Gibbons  and  several  other  prelates. 


Uouth's  Department. 


The  Castle  of  Canoeea. 


A    TALE    OF    THE    OLDEN    TIMES. 

CHAPTER  IV.— THE  FUGITIVES. 

S  soon  as  Lothaire  was  buried, 
the  Marquis  of  Ivry  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Italy.  Soon 
afterwards  he  repaired  to  Oli- 
"  von  a,  where  he  would  suffer  no 
one  to  be  admitted  to  Adelaide's 
presence  without  his  special  permis- 
sion. Having  caused  all  the  enthu- 
siastic partisans  of  the  deceased  Prince  to  be 
sought  out  and  punished,  well  grounded  fears 
were  felt  for  the  safety  of  Adelaide  and  Emma. 
Margarita,  having  heard  of  the  Queen's 
unhappy  position,  wished  for  once  that  she 
filled  a  higher  station  in  life,  in  order  to  be 
useful  to  that  noble  and  persecuted  woman. 
Furthermore,  the  worthy  peasant  had  reasons 
for  misgivings  on  her  own  account.  Were 
Berengarius  to  hear  of  her  sincere  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Lothaire,  he  would  surely 
deprive  her  of  the  privileges  she  held  from 
that  royal  family,  and  reduce  her  and  her 
children  to  homeless  poverty. 

In  a  few  weeks'  time  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  around  ^the  manor-lands  of  Olivona 
was  totally  changed.  The  rare  prosperity 
the  villagers  had  enjoyed  under  Lothaire  and 
Adelaide  vanished  like  a  midnight  dream; 
the  poor  were  forsaken,  the  sick  and  diseased 
left  uncared  for ;  and,  to  crown  the  climax  of 
temporal  woes,  the  castle,  to  which  until  re- 
cently every  one  turned  confidingly  when  in 
need  of  succor,  became  a  sort  of  focus  for 
unprincipled  pillagers.  Thence  bands  of  sol- 
diers issued,  who  injured  the  growing  crops, 
robbed  the  orchards,  pilfered  the  gardens, 
and  committed  depreciations  of  every  kind 
with  impunity,  and  without  redress. 

Queen  Adelaide  and  the  Princess  Emma 
were  never  mentioned  now ;  no  one  had 
seen  them  since  Berengarius  had  arrived  at 
Olivona.  After  a  short  stay,  he  had  gone 
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back  to  Milan ;  but  all  were  ignorant  whether 
he  had  conducted  the  noble  ladies  thither,  or 
had  left  them  prisoners  in  the  villa.  The  sol- 
diers refused  to  give  any  information  about 
them. 

On  the  iSth  of  December,  the  Marquis  of 
Ivry  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  King  of 
Italy,  his  son  Adalbert  receiving  the  title  of 
Berengarius  II.  The  uncertainty  about  Ade- 
laide and  Emma  still  continued,  and  the  rest 
of  the  winter  was  passed  in  fruitless  anxiety 
to  learn  some  news  of  them. 

One  day,  about  the  middle  of  March,  Mar- 
garita and  her  children  were  seated  before  a 
large,  blazing  fire,  which  they  had  kindled  on 
account  of  the  excessive  dampness.  It  had 
rained  all  day,  and  as  evening  closed  in  there 
were  signs'  of  more  rough  weather.  Soon  the 
wind  rose  high,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
the  storm  causing  sad  thoughts  for  any  who 
might  be  exposed  on  land  or  on  Lake  Garda, 
which  was  at  times  as  perilous  as  the  Adri- 
atic. Margarita  offered  fervent  prayers  to 
God,  that  He  might  assist  and  protect  the 
unsheltered,  as  she  and  her  daughters  were 
rapidly  filling  their  bobbins  with  flaxen  thread 
adroitly  drawn  from  their  well-garnished  dis- 
taffs. They  seldom  exchanged  a  word,  for 
•each  was  preoccupied  with  the  varying  effects 
of  the  angry  tempest.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
loud  and  repeated  knock  at  the  front  door. 
All  three  started  up  simultaneously,  with 
looks  of  surprise  and  pity,  mingled  with 
dread.  Margarita  said,  reassuringly :  "  Most 
likely  it  is  some  poor  traveller  who  has  lost 
his  way.  Carlotta,  throw  some  more  logs  on 
the  fire ;  Albina,  set  a  chair,  while  I  open  the 
.door." 

The  charitable  widow  approached  the  well- 
secured  door  of  entrance,  and  opened  it ;  but 
as  she  did  so,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  almost 
extinguished  the  flame  of  the  lamp  suspended 
in  the  corridor,  and  she  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  person  that  entered.  Fastening 
the  door  with  haste  -and  force,  she  turned  and 
beheld  a  female  form  enveloped  in  a  broad 
and  heavy  mantle,  which  was  saturated  with 
water  and  much  spotted  and  bedraggled  with 
mud  stains.  The  stranger  threw  back  her 
long  and  glossy  hair,  which  had  fallen  matted 


against  her  cheeks,  and  a  beam  of  light  from 
the  lamp  fell  full  upon  her  countenance. 

"Lady  Elizabeth!"  exclaimed  the  three 
women  in  one  breath,  when  they  recognized 
the  maid  of  honor  who  had  attended  Queen 
Adelaide  in  her  visit  to  them. 

For  sole  response,  the  noble  friend  of  Ade- 
laide opened  wide  her  mantle  and  revealed 
the  little  Princess  Emma,  trembling  with  cold, 
and  pale  from  great  fatigue. 

"  Merciful  Heavens !  "  cried  Margarita, 
placing  two  comfortable  chairs  before  the 
brightly  blazing  fire  for  her  unexpected 
guests;  "what  danger  threatens  you,  Lady, 
that  you  brave  this  terrific  storm  ?  " 

Drawing  Emma  close  to  her,  Elizabeth 
answered:  "The  Queen  confides  to  your  gen- 
erous care  her  dearest  treasure,  the  only  scion 
of  the  house  of  Lothaire.  Their  enemies  set 
no  limits  to  persecution." 

Before  asking  any  further  questions,  Mar- 
garita helped  her  guests  to  remove  their  wet 
clothes.  Dry  ones  were  soon  provided,  and 
the  girls  prepared  a  draught  of  heated  wine 
to  warm  and  refresh  them.  Then  they  all 
took  their  seats,  and  tried  to  calm  the  little 
weeping  Emma. 

"  Now,"  resumed  Lady  Elizabeth,  "  I  will 
tell  you  why  Emma  is  obliged  to  be  out  in 
such  a  fearful  storm.  Her  mother  has  been 
subjected  to  very  severe  trials  since  you  saw 
her  last.  Some  of  them  you  can  guess,  but  not 
all.  No  sooner  had  Berengarius  and  Guilla 
(his  wife)  arrived  at  Olivona,  after  Lothaire's 
funeral,  than  he  proposed  to  Adelaide  to 
accept  the  hand  of  Adalbert  in  marriage, 
wishing  thus  to  legitimate  his  usurpation,  and 
secure  the  crown  of  Italy  for  his  own  family. 
Of  course,  the  Queen  refused,  alleging  in  ex- 
cuse the  recent  death  of  her  husband.  How- 
ever, she  would  undergo  anything  rather  than 
marry  a  man  whose  conduct  is  so  impious. 
Berengarius  did  not  insist,  hoping  that  after 
a  time  our  Queen  would  consent.  He  went 
back  to  Milan,  and  then  ordered  us  all  to  be 
secretly  conducted  thither.  Adelaide  was 
shut  up  in  one  corner  of  his  castle,  with  only 
two  or  three  attendants,  and  .was  forbidden 
to  hold  any  communication  with  her  friends, 
or  to  receive  information  concerning  them. 
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Comprehending  that  he  must  be  very  disa- 
greeable to  Queen  Adelaide,  the  usurper  re- 
frained from  any  further  attentions,  but  left 
her  to  the  custody  of  Guilla.  Alas!  far  from 
dealing  kindly  with  the  prisoner,  Guilla  act- 
ually ordered  the  Queen's  hair  to  be  cut  to 
the  roots ;  and  when  the  poor  victim  wept, 
she  told  her  attendant  to  beat  her."  * 

"  Unfortunate  Princess  ! "  murmured  Mar- 
garita. "How  cruel!  Just  as  one  virtue 
generally  elevates  a  character,  and  nourishes 
all  other  virtues,  so  one  vice  fosters  all  other 
evil  inclinations." 

"  As  Adelaide  remained  unbending,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Elizabeth,  "and  would  not  yield 
to  the  King's  desire,  we  have  all  been  sent 
back  to  Olivona." 

"  What !  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  the 
Queen  is  at  the  villa?" 

"She  is  indeed  there;  but  her  presence  is 
unknown  to  all  except  those  who  are  accom- 
plices in  the  efforts  and  outrages  of  Beren- 
garius;  no  others  even  suspect  her  return 
to  Olivona." 

"But  what  can  he  do?  he  cannot  oblige 
her  to  marry  Adalbert." 

"  No ;  but  he  has  a  new  project.  Finding 
it  quite  impossible  to  overcome  the  Queen's 
determination,  he  has  ordered  Emma  to  be 
separated  from  her  mother,  and  assigned  to 
my  care.  He  intends  to  affiance  Emma  to 
Adalbert  in  a  solemn  public  ceremony." 
"What!  at  her  age?" 
"  Oh !  that  is  often  done  among  the  great. 
The  marriage  ceremony  will  not  be  solem- 
nized until  she  shall  be  of  a  suitable  age.  Now 
it  is  to  save  the  poor  little  Princess  from  this 
union  that  the  Queen  has  resolved  to  try  and 
place  her  child  out  of  the  reach  of  Berenga- 
rius.  As  I  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
castellated  turrets,  I  managed  to  see  the 
Queen  furtively.  I  found  her  deeply  affected 
at  the  news  of  this  wicked  resolve  of  Beren- 
garius,  and  I  offered  to  undertake  to  hide 
Emma  in  your  cottage,  and  thence  conduct 
her  to  a  safe  asylum." 

"  You  have  undertaken  a  bold,  difficult,  and 
dangerous  enterprise,  Lady  Elizabeth." 

*  An  historical  fact. 


"I  know  it,  Margarita;  but  I  feel  quite 
ready  to  give  my  liberty,  even  my  life,  fi  r 
my  poor  sovereign.  I  put  all  my  trust  in  God, 
for  hers  is  a  just  and  upright  cause." 

"  I  hope  you  will  succeed,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  escape  is  only  the  beginning  of 
trouble." 

"  The  hardest  part  was  to  get  Emma  to 
agree  to  leave  her  mother.  Of  course  she 
does  not  understand  Bcrengarius's  intentions ; 
it  was  only  when  Queen  Adelaide  declared 
positively  that  she  must  go,  that  the  child 
would  stir  to  leave  her.  I  succeeded  in  getting 
most  of  the  guards  sent  off  on  various  pre- 
texts, and,  thanks  to  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  passages  of  the  old  castle,  we 
reached  a  postern  gate — of  which  I  had  con- 
cealed the  key  in  my  pocket — without  being 
discovered,  and  thus  we  got  out  of  the  en- 
closure. The  storm  was  our  very  best  safe- 
guard, both  before  and  after  our  flight,  and 
God  has,  thanks  to  His  mercy,  permitted  us 
to  get  so  far  without  any  accident." 

"  I  am  overjoyed  to  give  you  both  a  shel- 
ter," said  Margarita;  "but  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  you  cannot  tarry  long  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Olivona,  for  the  Marquis 
will  not  fail  to  search  closely  every  house  in 
the  domain  and  around  it." 

"The  Queen  has  considered  that  True, 
Berengarius  will  no  doubt  institute  a  search ; 
but  he  is  more  likely  to  do  it  in  the  manors 
than  in  an  isolated  cottage,  in  the  depth  of  a 
valley.  Their  first  thought  will  be  to  cany 
their  inquiries  into  Cremona  and  Mantua. 
What  I  most  feared  was  that  we  should  leave 
tell-tale  tracks  in  the  wet  ground;  but  the 
rain  has  fallen  on  the  road  with  such  force, 
and  so  long,  that  I  think  our  footmarks  have 
already  been  effaced." 

"  Whatever  happens,  T  will  hide  you  both 
in  a  secret  chamber  in  the  upper  story. 
God  will  bless  us,  and  Our  Lady,  the  Help 
of  Christians,  will  shield  you,  and  protect  us 
all." 

"  We  have  also  calculated,  Margarita,  that 
we  shall  not  have  to  stay  with  you  long.  The 
Queen  has  powerful  and  fast  friends.  I  shall 
take  prompt  means  of  informing  them  of 
Emma's  peril,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
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doubt  that  some  powerful  lord  will  hasten  to 
her  rescue." 

While  Lady  Elizabeth  was  speaking,  the 
little  Princess  kept  her  head  bowed,  and  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands.  "Alas ! "  she 
sobbed,  "  when  they  find  out  at  Olivona  that 
I  am  gone,  what  will  they  not  do  to  my  poor 
mamma!" 

"The  misery  of  your  dear  mother's  position 
cannot  be  much  aggravated,  my  little  friend," 
replied  Lady  Elizabeth ;  "  indeed,  if  anything 
just  now  could  console  her  it  is  your  flight; 
so  try  to  banish  painful  imaginations." 

Margarita  interrupted  their  conversation 
by  pressing  the  fugitives  to  withdraw  to  an- 
other apartment,  and  take  some  strengthening 
nourishment.  They  sat  down  to  the  smoking, 
savory  repast,  but  were  too  much  fatigued 
and  too  preoccupied  to  enjoy  it.  Their  kind 
hostess  then  conducted  them  to  her  guest- 
chamber,  the  beds  of  which  were  covered 
with  fresh  linen ;  flowers  from  Albina's  garden 
that  graced  the  little  parlor  were  brought, 
and,  after  they  had  all  knelt  before  a  crucifix 
and  said  a  fervent  prayer,  Margarita  bade  her 
guests  sleep  in  peace,  saying  she  would  sit 
up  and  watch,  lest  any  intruder  should  dis- 
turb them.  True  to  her  word,  she  sat  up  all 
night. 

As  soon  as  daylight  dawned,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth and  the  little  Princess  were  conducted 
to  a  hiding-place,  so  secret,  so  well  guarded 
by^bolt  and  bar,  and  closets  within  the  very 
walls,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most 
cunning  pursuer  to  surprise  them.  Margarita 
and  her  daughters  were  meanwhile  on  the 
alert  at  every  footfall,  at  the  rustling  of  a  leaf. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


A  Child  of  Mary. 


A  Jesuit  Father,  who  for  many  years  was 
a  prefect  in  a  certain  college,  relates  that  one 
night  when  he  went  to  the  dormitory  to  see 
if  all  the  students  were  in  bed,  he  discovered 
a  boy  dressed  and  kneeling  by  his  bedside. 
Surprised  at  this,  he  inquired  why  he  had 
not  retired  with  the  others.  "  Please,  Father." 
Ihe  young  student  answered,  "I  gave  my 


Scapular  to  the  tailor  to  be  mended,  and  I 
hate  to  go  to  bed  without  it,  for  fear  of  dying 
in  the  night." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  afraid,  my  boy/'  the  Father 
said,  kindly ;  "  go  to  bed  and  sleep  soundly. 
You  will  get  your  Scapular  to-morrow." 

"  Oh !  Father,  I  can't  go  to  sleep  without 
my  Scapular:  perhaps  I  might  die."  And 
he  began  to  weep. 

To  pacify  the  boy,  the  Father  went  at  once 
to  the  tailor,  who  lived  in  the  college,  pro- 
cured the  Scapular,  and  the  boy  put  it  on, 
and  went  to  bed.  The  last  words  he  heard 
him  say  were  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Next  morning,  when  the  prefect  went  round 
to  see  if  all  the  boys  were  up,  he  found  his 
young  friend  still  in  bed.  He  called  him,  but 
there  was  no  answer ;  he  shooj<  him,  but  he 
did  not  move.  He  was  cold  in  death.  One 
hand  rested  on  his  beloved  Scapular,  the 
prayers  of  which  were  probably  his  last 
earthly  occupation. 

No  doubt  Our  Blessed  Mother  wished  to 
take  her  child  to  heaven  before  his  innocence 
could  be  tarnished  by  a  sinful  world. 


The  Immensity  of  St.  Peter's. 


Figures  give  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  vast 
dimensions  of  St.  Peter's.  Let  us  make  a  few 
comparisons.  Thirty  good-sized  churches, 
such  as  are  generally  seen  in  America,  could 
be  put  inside  this  great  basilica  and  not  fill 
it.  Over  fifty  thousand  persons  could  find 
standing-room  in  it  at  once.  No  crowd  ever 
fills  all  its  spaces.  No  human  voice  can  reach 
all  its  aisles.  Three  lofty  church-spires,  one 
above  the  other,  would  scarcely  reach  the 
top  of  the  cross  that  surmounts  the  dome. 


THE  drowned  body  of  a  young  man  was 
found  in  Mersey  River,  England.  On  a  paper 
in  his  pocket  was  written,  "A  wasted  life.  Do 
not  ask  anything  about  me;  drink  was  the 
cause.  Let  me  die;  let  me  rot."  Within  a 
week  the  coroner  received  over  two  hundred 
letters  from  sorrowing  fathers  and  mothers 
all  over  England,  asking  for  a  description  of 
the  young  man. 
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HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL   ME   BLESSED.— 81  Lota,  i,  4ft. 
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A  Poet  of  the  Purest  Passion. 

To  write  some  noble  word  or  line, 

Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art, 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood  shine 

In  the  untutored  heart ; — 
He  who  doth  this,  in  verse  or  prose, 

May  be  forgotten  in  his  day, 
But  surely  shall  be  crowned  at  last  with  those 

Who  live  and  shine  for  aye. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

JLL  of  our  passions  should  be  pure,  and 
to  make  them  so  we  need  not  only 
all  of  our  own  strength,  but  much 
help  from  others.  In  this  world  we  do  not 
stand  or  fall  by  ourselves.  No  man  lives  who 
does  not  influence  his  associates,  for  good  or 
for  evil.  Therefore,  when  a  man  devotes  his  life 
to  ennobling  the  passions  of  others,  he  places 
himself  upon  the  highest  level  attainable  this 
side  of  heaven.  This  enviable  position  is 
admirably  filled  by  the  subject  of  this  article, 
Maurice  Francis  Egan,  who  is,  in  every  sense, 
a  "poet  of  the  purest  passion."  In  all  that 
he  writes,  be  it  prose  or  verse,  there  is  some- 
thing to  elevate,  something  to  arouse  pure 
emotions,  beneficial  thought,  noble  impulse. 
If  Mr.  Egan  had  written  no  other  words  than 
these : 

"  Art  is  true  art  when  art  to  <~^od  is  true, 
And  only  then," 

he  would  surely  merit  being 

"Crowned  at  last  with  those 
Who  live  and  shine  for  aye." 

The  words  are  typical  of  the  man.     They 
are  from  the  heart,  out  of  whose  abundance  , 
comes  this  expression  of  firm  trust.     Some- 


thing of  the  life  of  such  a  man  will  be  of  in- 
terest not  only  to  those  who  have  learned  to 
know  him  through  his  writings,  but  to  all 
persons  whose  firmness  of  purpose  is  strength- 
ened by  the  example  of  a  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian life.  And  of  this  life  one  who  knows 
and  loves  him  well  ventures  to  record  a  few 
leading  facts  and  reminiscences. 

The  formation  of  a  life  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  man  himself.  But  the  charac- 
ter is  subject  to  surrounding  influences,  and, 
while  some  may,  and  many  do,  rise  above 
their  surroundings,  they  never  wholly  escape 
from  the  influences  which  hedged  them  in  in 
their  youth.  We  have  a  forcible  example  of 
this  in  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  great  and  good 
President.  He  could  never  quite  escape  from 
the  uncouth  manners  and  expressions  of  his 
boyhood.  So  it  is  with  us  all.  And  from 
this  we  argue  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Egan's 
having  been  born  of  pious  and  intelligent 
Catholic  parents  (in  the  good  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, May  24.  1852.)  was  quite  as  happy  a 
circumstance  for  the  thousands  whom  he  has 
blessed  with  his  carefully  penned  words  of 
wisdom,  encouragement,  and  entertainment, 
as  it  was  for  Mr.  Egan  himself.  That  our 
poet  is  of  Irish  descent  goes  without  saying. 
His  father  came  from  that  county  of  the  so- 
norous sound — Tipperary;  and  his  mother, 
though  born  in  Philadelphia,  has  the  genuine 
blood  of  the  Kmerald  Isle  flowing  in  her 
veins. 

Mr.  Egan's  studies  were  begun  in  one  of  the 
best  parochial  schools  in  Philadelphia.  There, 
doubtless,  the  hope,  the  idea  of  serving  the 
Church,  and  thereby  serving  his  fellow-man, 
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first  took  root  in  his  heart.  After  his  terms 
of  study  in  the  parochial  school,  during  which 
he  gave  to  his  teachers  that  most  pleasing  of 
all  rewards,  diligence  and  material  progress, 
he  entered  La  Salle  College.  There  he  un- 
dertook to  do  a  great  deal,  and  all  that  he 
undertook  was  well  accomplished.  For  some 
time  he  studied  under  private  tutors.  His 
application  to  his  studies,  and  his  visible 
"mind,"  soon  qualified  him  for  the  duties  of 
teacher,  and  his  remarkable  abilities  found 
useful  and  agreeable  scope  as  a  member  of 
the  lay  faculty  of  Georgetown  University. 

Upon  leaving  Georgetown,  Mr.  Egan 
studied  law  a  while,  but  this  uncongenial  field 
did  not  hold  him  long  within  its  bounds.  It 
was  but  an  initiatory  round  of  the  ladder 
leading  to  the  higher  plane  he  was  soon  to 
occupy.  From  the  lawyer's  desk  to  the  ranks 
of  journalism  was  for  him  but  a  natural  step. 
Journalism  pleased  him;  he  was  infatuated 
with  it.  And  then,  while  dashing  off  the 
paragraphs  which  provoke  a  smile  or  inspire 
a  good  thought,  but,  at  their  best  or  worst, 
live  but  for  a  day,  his  life-work  became  clear 
to  him.  He  would  be  a  journalist,  but  a 
Catholic  journalist.  The  powers  which  he 
possessed  should  be  given  to  the  elevating  of 
Catholic  journalism  in  America,  and  to  the 
making  of  Catholic  journals  publications 
which  the  people  of  this  country  would  read 
not  only  with  profit,  but  with  pleasure. 

As  "the  child  is  father  to  the  man,"  the 
thought  was  father  to  the  deed.  He  once 
said :  "  If  I  could  only  be  what  Louis  Veuillot 
is,  I  should  be  satisfied."  But  Mr.  Egan's 
nature  is  not  one  which  is  easily  satisfied ; 
and,  although  he  is  now  doing  precisely  what 
he  longed  to  do,  and  nobly  emulating  Veuillot, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  perfectly  satisfied. 
His  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  desired 
end  was  the  filling  of  the  position  of  editor  of 
McGees  (afterward  Redpaths)  Weekly.  This 
position  he  held  for  some  time.  His  moder- 
ate salary  was  assuredly  not  the  inducement 
which  led  to  his  acceptance  of  the  position. 
He  made  his  charge  one  of  the  most  readable 
papers  ever  published  in  any  land  or  lan- 
guage. To  us  its  most  attractive  feature  was 
its  clearly  cut  and  highly-polished  editorials. 


They  were  brief,  but  to  the  point.  In  the  first 
place,  they  were  readable.  By  this  we  mean 
that  they  were  entertaining.  Herein  lies  Mr. 
Egan's  chief  charm  as  a  writer.  He  can  say, 
if  need  be,  even  very  disagreeable  things  in  a 
very  pleasant  way.  Now,  as  we  all  know,  an 
editor  of  a  Catholic  journal  has  fully  as  much 
cause  to  correct  people  for  their  follies  (to  use 
a  mild  term)  as  to  praise  them  for  their  good 
deeds.  And  this  saying  of  unpleasant  things 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  giving  offence,  and 
at  the  same  time  impressing  the  point  under 
discussion  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  is  a 
very  rare  faculty,  and  one  which  renders 
Mr.  Egan-  exceptionally  useful  as  editor  of  a 
Catholic  journal. 

His  work  on  McGee's  Weekly  had  the  good 
effect  of  making  him  widely  known  in  Catho- 
lic circles  as  a  writer  of  remarkable  vigor  and 
promise.  His  greatest  trouble  was  that  he 
attempted  to  do  too  much  work,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  after  a  year  had  expired,  he 
was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  recreation 
afforded  by  a  tour  through  the  West  and 
South,  and  the  upper  portion  of  Mexico.  On 
this  trip  he  was  gone  for  several  months, 
and  upon  his  return  filled  a  position  on  The 
Catholic  Review.  Here,  again,  his  terse  and 
vigorous  paragraphs  attracted  wide  attention. 
In  1 88 1  he  became  the  associate  editor  of 
The  Freeman  s  Journal,  of  New  York,  which 
position  he  still  fills.  While  he  sympathizes 
fully  with  the  principles  of  his  venerable  chief, 
admiring  his  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  his 
literary  style,  or,  more  plainly  speaking,  his 
way  of  putting  things,  is  totally  unlike  that 
of  Mr.  McMaster.  His  thrusts  are  keen,  but 
they  are  those  of  the  rapier,  not  of  the  battle- 
axe.  Yet  The  Freeman  s  Journal  of  to-day 
has  lost  nothing  of  the  uniqueness  it  pos- 
sessed under  Mr.  McMaster,  for  Mr.  Egan's 
writings  are  all  marked  with  a  strong  impress 
of  individuality. 

At  what  age  our  poet  began  to  write  verses 
is  something  he  has  never  told  us;  but  it  is 
not  unfair  to  infer  that  his  first  rhyming  was 
done  at  a  very  early  age.  His  knowledge  of 
the  poets,  especially  of  the  ancient  classic 
bards,  is  deep  and  comprehensive,  perhaps  too 
much  so;  for  the  influence  they  have  exerted 
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over  him  is  plainly  visible  in  nearly  all  of  his 
poems  It  was  of  them,  doubtless,  that  he 
w.is  thinking  when  he  wrote,  in  his  sonnet  on 
Theocritus, 

"The  gods  are  gone,  but  poets  never  die." 

Mr.  Egan's  occasional  verses,  which  ap- 
peared in  Scribntr's  Monthly  (now  the  Cen- 
tury}, Lippincott's,  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  and 
other  periodicals,  were  received  with  admira- 
tion by  the  critics,  and  were  finally  collected 
and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Preludes." 

Concerning  this  collection,  so  eminent  a 
poet  as  Mr.  Longfellow  was  pleased  to  say 
that  he  saw  in  it  "the  elevated  tone  and  spirit 
in  which  it  is  written.  I  recognize  in  these 
sonnets  a  certain  freshness  in  the  thought  and 
m  inner  of  expression  which  is  very  attrac- 
tive." This  high  praise  comes  from  one  who 
•was  not  only  competent  in  his  judgment,  but 
who  was  sincere  in  his  manner  of  expression. 
Another  eminent  critic  has  compared  Mr. 
Egan's  verse  to  that  of  Keats,  but  here  the 
comparison  ends.  His  thought  is  all  his 
own,  and  no  taint  or  suspi^on  of  plagiarism 
can  be  breathed  against  him.  The  tempera- 
ment of  Keats  was  feverish,  now  jealous  and 
irritable,  and  straightway  humble  and  in 
dulgent.  There  is  none  of  this  about  Egan. 
His  equilibrium  is  perfect,  and  is  maintained 
under  all  circumstances.  Keats's  taste  was 
erratic,  and  his  critical  faculty  subject  to 
balking  enthusiasm.  Egan  pursues  his  course 
with  a  placid  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  if 
he  ever  allows  himself  to  become  unduly 
enthusiastic,  those  who  know  him  best  have 
never  discovered  it.  Unlike  Keats,  his  opin- 
ions of  men  and  affairs  are  formed  with  calm 
deliberation  and  judgment.  He  does  nothing 
hastily,  and  adopts  nothing  at  second-hand. 

"Preludes"  is  a  volume  of  genuine  poetry, 
and,  what  is  better,  of  Christian  poetry.  Many 
of  the  poets  of  these  later  days  have  gone 
outside — either  purposely  or  unconsciously 
-•—of  the  pale  of  Christian  and  intellectual 
purity.  Some  foolish  versifiers  claim  that  it 
is  necessary  to  do  this  to  give  to  verse  the 
ring  of  true  metal.  But  that  this  idea  is 
wholly  fallacious  is  abundantly  proven  by 
the  grace  and  grandeur  of  thought  which 
characterize  Mr.  Egan's  poems. 


To  give  selections  of  fragmentary  portions 
of  our  poet's  writings  would  be  an  injustice 
to  him.  It  would  not  be  right  to  mutilate 
anything  so  perfect  in  itself  as  one  of  his 
sonnets.  'Let  us,  rather,  give  one  of  them 
entire,  as  illustrating  our  right  to  christen 
him  "A  Poet  of  the  Purest  Passion." 

PRA   ANUELICO. 

"Art  is  true  art  when  art  to  God  is  true. 

And  only  then  :  to  copy  Nature's  work 
Without  the  chains  that  run  the  whole  world  thro' 

Gives  us  the  eye  without  the  lights  that  lurk 
In  its  clear  depths:  no  soul,  no  truth  is  there. 

Oh,  praise  your  Rubens  and  his  fleshly  brush  ! 
Oh,  love  your  Titian  and  his  carnal  air ! 

Give  me  the  trilling  of  a  pure-toned  thrush, 
And  take  your  crimson  parrots.  Artist — saint ! 

O  Fra  Angelico !  your  brush  was  dyed 
In  hues  of  opal,  not  in  vulgar  paint ; 

You  showed  to  us  pure  joys  for  which  you  sighed. 
Your  heart  was  in  your  work,  vou  never  feigned  : 
You  left  us  here  the  Paradise  you  gained ! ' 

In  nearly  all  of  Mr.  Egan's  poems  the  sense 
of  life  and  duty-  stands  forth  pre-eminently. 
.To  us  his  serious  verses  are  more  satisfying 
than  those  written  in  lighter  vein,  though 
many  of  them  are  unusually  graceful.  An 
idea  of  the  best  of  them  is  given  in  the  con- 
ceit on  "The  Old  Violin": 

"  Though  tuneless,  stringless,  it  lies  there  in  dust. 

Like  some  great  thought  on  a  forgotten  page, 
The  soul  of  music  cannot  fade  or  rust — 

The  voice  within  it  stronger  grows  with  age ; 
The  strings  and  bow  are  only  trifling  things — 
A  master-touch! — its  great  soul  wakes  and  sings." 

Of  Mr.  Egan  as  a  man — as  a  friend  much 
might  be  said.  With  many  members  of  the 
literati  his  friendships  have  been  reciprocally 
warm  and  appreciative.  His  intercourse  with 
men  of  distinction  who  are  many  years  his 
senior  is  to  be  remarked  as  unusual.  But, 
while  it  is  not  sin- pie  friendship  that  wins 
praise  of  one's  verses  from  such  a  critic  as 
Stedman.  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the 
critic  likes  the  verses  he  should,  perforce, 
like  the  man  who  wrote  them ;  yet,  in  Mr. 
Egan's  case,  those  who  bestow  the  greatest 
praises  upon  his  poems  are  his  warm  friends. 
It  is  due  to  his  poetry,  however,  to  say  that 
many  eminent  critics  passed  favorable  com- 
ment thereon  before  they  had  ever  seen  the 
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poet.  But  it  is  not  alone  with  the  critic  that 
Mr.  Egan  enjoys  friendly  relations.  With 
literary  men  of  all  classes  he  is  a  general  fa- 
vorite. 

While  it  is  as  a  poet  that  we  like  most  to 
consider  our  author,  it  would  be  manifestly 
unjust  to  ignore  his  merits  as  a  prose  writer. 
Several  of  his  stories,  which  he  has  adjudged 
as  fit  only  for  anonymity,  are  well  worthy  of 
acknowledgment.  His  short  tales  which  have 
appeared  in  The  Catholic  World  are  charm- 
ing; and  his  biographical  sketches  of  famous 
Catholic  personages  are  invested  with  all  the 
charm  of  romance,  while  still  preserving  the 
utmost  accuracy.  Easily,  indeed,  might  he 
have  secured  lucrative  and  honored  position 
in  the  field  of  secular  journalism ;  and,  did 
he  so  elect,  such  honor  and  position  he  might 
still  at  any  day  command.  But  his  devotion 
to  the  Church  forbids  any  such  thought. 
Even  from  his  youth  he  has  been  identified 
with  Catholic  interests,  and  in  a  way  so  pure 
and  unselfish  that  it  finds  few  parallels  in  this 
rushing  age  of  self-seeking. 

In  his  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Egan  at 
once  impresses  the  stranger  in  a  friendly 
manner.  He  is  slightly  below  the  medium 
height,  wears  a  full  beard,  and  has  a  pale 
complexion.  His  hands  are  thin  and  delicate. 
His  look  is  usually  grave,  but  he  has  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  and  his  eyes  can  twinkle  right 
merrily  on  occasion.  His  ready  flow  of  wit  is, 
perhaps,  somewhat  tinctured  with  satire,  but 
this  makes  it  all  the  more  pungent,  and,  as  it 
is  never  flavored  with  malice,  it  never  pro- 
vokes ill  nature.  In  his  opinions  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly frank  and  out- spoken,  though  most 
considerate  of  the  views  of  tho<e  differing 
with  him.  He  is  true  and  sympathetic.  In 
him  there  is  a  more  than  usual  share  of 
those  good  qualities  which  go  to  make  up 
the  perfect  man.  A  Christian  heart  beats  in 
his  bosom,  and  regulates  the  current  of  his 
life.  If  ever  there  should  come  a  time  when, 
taking  a  retrospective  glance,  he  should  see 
rise  up  before  him  the  lofty  height  to  which 
he  might  have  attained,  had  he  chosen  a  more 
worldly  sphere  than  that  he  fills  so  well,  he 
will  at  least  have  no  occasion  to  apply  to 
himself  his  own  lines: 


"World  complacent,  world  uncaring, 
Proud  of  Culture,  proud  of  Gain, 
Faith,  and  Love,  and  Hope  forswearing, 
Backward  look,  and  see  how  vain." 

We  believe  he  will  ask  .no  greater  reward. 
To  few  men  ir,  it  given  to  look,  as  he  may  do, 
upon  the  seed  sown  broadcast  o'er  our  land, 
and  springing  up  in  countless  homes,  to 
gladden  and  cheer  those  whose  chief  aim  in 
this  life  shall  be  realized  in  God's  kingdom. 


A  Never-Failing  Tryst. 


BY     ELEANOR    C.    DONNELLY. 


I  HERE  are  leagues  and  leagues  of  land, 
There  are  mountains  dim  and  grand: 
There's  many  a  shining  river,  love,  and  many  a 

silver  lake, 

Betwixt  thy  face  and  mine, 
As  I  kneel  at  Mary's  shrine, 
And  open  at  her  virgin  feet  each  hidden  pain  and 
ache.  9 

Yet  this  hour  I  can  say: 
"At  an  altar  far  away, 
Another  pair  of  eyes  (like  mine)  are  lifted  to  her 

face; 

And  another  pair  of  lips 
Murmur,  while  the  Rosary  slips 
Thro'  another  pair  of  hands  (like  mine)  :   '  Hail, 
Mary,  full  of  grace  ! ' ' 

O  with  what  a  fresh  delight 

Our  spirits  reunite 

At  dawn,  at  dusk,  at  noon,  at  night ;  in  gladness 
or  in  grief; 

O'er  the  plain  and  o'er  the  prairie, 

Flying  straight  to  Blessed  Mary, 
Ev'ry  hour  sure  of  graces,  ev'ry  care  of  swift  relief ! 

Change,  and  sorrow,  and  chagrin, 
Doubt,  distrust,  and  even  sin, 
May  build  between  our  loving  hearts  a  momen- 
tary wall ; 

But  the  instant  that  we  kneel 
At  Our  Mother's  feet,  we  feel 
That  all  obstacles  must  vanish,—  ev'ry  cloud  in 
dewdrops  fall. 

The  mountains  melt  away, 
The  plains,  in  vapor  gray, 
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\e  like  dreams  at  morning  light ;  and  time 

and  sjxice  are  nought : 
,  here  at  Mary's  feet, 
In  closest  union  meet 

"  T\vo  hearts  that  beat  as  one:  two  souls  with  but 
a  single  thought !  " 


The  Miracle  of  the  15th  of  Augrust,  1874 


BY      MKNRY     I>AS>ERKE 
(CONCLUSION.) 

XXXIV. 

I  EANNE  would  not  leave  Lourdes  before 
J  making  a  novena  of  thanksgiving.  The 
glad  tidings  of  her  cure  were  quickly  dis- 
patched far  and  near.  At  Autun,  her  father, 
the  family,  the  "good  Superior,"  and  all  her 
friends,  were  overjoyed.  At  the  Chateau  de 
Damniartin,  the  Viscountess  de  Froissard 
Broissia,  her  venerable  grandmother,  chanted 
her  Nunc  dimittis.  Henry  de  Fontenay,  who 
was  unable  to  accompany  his  sister,  now 
hastened  to  Lourdes  to  meet  her,  eager  to  see 
her  a*  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  join  with 
her  in  thanksgiving  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
who  had  so  graciously  heard  their  prayers. 

The  ceremony  of  the  blessing  of  the  bells 
of  the  Basilica,  which  took  place  on  the  day- 
after  Jeanne's  cure,  drew  an  immense  crowd 
to  Lourdes  The  Prelates  present — his  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Donnet,  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux; Mgr.  Langenieux,  Bishop  of  Tarbes; 
Mgr.  d'Outremont,  Bishop  of  Agen;  Mgr. 
Epivtnt,  Bishop  of  Aire — desired  to  see  the 
young  lady  who  had  been  miraculously  cured. 
She  called  upon  them  at  their  cottage,  and 
answered  all  their  questions. 

During  this  same  week,  several  other  mir- 
acles not  less  striking  and  touching  were  ac- 
complished at  Lourdes  *  This  Octave  of  the 
Assumption  in  1874  recalled  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.  Here  and  there,  passing  through 
the  throngs,  were  those  miraculously  favored ; 


*  Angela  Lesbroussarl,  of  Valompierre  (Oise) ;  Marie 
Labonne,  of  Montpazier  (Dordogne);  and  a  girl  of 
fifteen  years. — brought  to  Lourdes  by  her  father,  Mr. 
lies,  a  banker  of  Toronto,  Canada, — were  sud- 
denly restored  to  health. 


all  were  of  one  heart  and  soul ;  and  this  httlc 
spot  of  earth  was.  a*  it  were,  bathed  in  the- 
dew  of  heaven. 

XXXV. 

One  day,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of 
Augu  t,  a  group  of  four  or  five  pcrv-ns  en- 
tered the  church  at  Paray  le-Monial.  At  their 
lv  u-1  was  a  graceful  young  girl.  «': 
white  and  blue,  as  if  for  a  feast.  IK  r  whole 
appearance  betokening  peace  and  joy.  She 
knelt  before  the  sanctuary,  bowed  her  head 
and  prayed  fervently.  H<.r  mother,  her  two 
brothers,  and  a  feeble  servant  were  seated 
near  by.  Whilst  all  were  thus  engaged,  a 
man  advanced  in  years,  whom  the  last  train 
had  brought  to  Paray,  opened  the  door  ol  the 
temple  and  walked  up  the  nave.  On  per- 
ceiving the  young  girl,  he  silently  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven  in  a  transport  of  inexpres- 
sible gratitude.  Though  they  were  impelled 
to  run  towards  him  and  embrace  him,  yet  the 
wife  and  sons  restrained  themselves.  Wholly 
rapt  in  adoration,  the  young  girl  heard  not 
his  steps.  Trembling  with  emotion,  he  ap- 
proached and  knelt  beside  her.  Who  can 
tell  what  passed  in  Jeanne's  heart  when  she 
saw  her  father  praying  by  her  side?  Her 
head  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  she  began  to 
weep:  while  upon  her  forehead  fell  the  burn- 
ing tears  of  her  father.  They  rtmained  thus 
for  some  time  recollected  before  God,  and 
then  both  arose  How  joyful  and  happy  was 
the  reunion  of  the  family  in  that  sanctuary 
consecrated  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 

Christ! 

XXXVI. 

Jeanne  resumed  her  regular  order  of  life. 
Six  months  after  her  cure,  she  gave  an  official 
account  of  her  condition,  and  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Not  only  have  I  had  no  relapse,  but 
my  general  health  improves  every  day.  As 
regards  my  internal  affliction,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  cured  it  instantly;  and  since  the  i$th 
of  August,  I  can  stand  for  hours,  and  walk 
and  run  like  anybody  else.  I  may  be  often 
seen,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  walking  along 
the  streets  of  our  old  city.  I  am  happy  and 
proud  to  wear  the  livery  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, and  to  proclaim  aloud  her  mercies.  More- 
over, during  the  three  months'  sickness  of 
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my  mother,  I  nursed  her,  anji  took  care  of  the 
house;  and  my  good  health  was  a  surprise 
to  my  family,  the  physicians,  and  others,  who 
would  never  have  believed  that  I  could  stand 
so  much  fatigue.  I  most  earnestly  desire  that 
these  particulars  may  afford  a  little  consola- 
tion to  the  suffering,  and  inspire  them  with 
perfect  confidence  in  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
I  have  suffered  so  much  and  so  long, — I  have 
had  so  many  trials  physical  and  moral,  that, 
seeing  myself  to-day  full  of  health,  strength, 
and  life,  I  would  that  I  could  bring  all  who 
suffer  to  the  feet  of  her  who  has  so  perfectly 
cured  me."  * 

Mile,  de  Fontenay  could  now  take  long 
walks  without  the  least  fatigue.    No  trace  re- 
mained of  those  internal  pains  which  for  so 
long  a  time  had  kept  her  in  the  condition  of 
the  paralyzed  and  infirm.     But  at  times  she 
was  subject  to  violent  headaches  and  neural- 
gia, which  the  physicians  consulted  could  not 
remove.    "  I  know  the  cause  of  this,"  Jeanne 
said  to  us.     "What  is  it?"     "When,  asking 
my  cure,  I  was  plunged  into  the  Piscina,  they 
thought  it  better  not  to  immerse  my  head,  on 
account  of  my  thick  hair.    Nothing  can  con- 
vince me  but  that  it  was  this  consideration, 
so  entirely  human  and  wanting  in  faith,  that 
placed  an  obstacle  to  the  grace  of  God.   And 
so,  having  undertaken  to  cure  my  headaches 
and   neuralgia  by  natural  means,  I  submit 
with   resignation  to  these  consequences  of 
doubt.  And  I  am  content  to  accept  this  little 
trial  which  God  has  judged  good  to  leave 
me,  whilst  removing  the  greater." 

XXXVII. 

With  the  permission  of  Mgr.  Langenieux, 
Bishop  of  Tarbes,  a  commemorative  marble 
slab  was  placed  in  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes, 
with  the  following  inscription : 

AUGUST  15,  1874, 

FEAST  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION 

OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

CURE  OF  MLLE.  JEANNE  MARIE  DE  FONTENAY. 

"  Go,  and  be  it  done  unto  you  according  to  your 
faith."  And  at  the  same  hour  he  was  cured.  (Mat- 
thew, viii,  13.) 

*  Declaration  of  Mile,  de  Fontenay  published  in 
the  Annales  de  N.-D  de  Lourdes,  May  30,  1875. 


In  the  Cathedral  of  Autun  there  is  a  side 
chapel, — a  secluded  place,  which  is  in  a  man- 
ner the  religious  centre  of  the  diocese.    It  is 
called  "the  Chapel  of  the  Bishops";  for  here 
repose,  sleeping  in  the   Lord,  the  prelates 
who  at  one  time  occupied  .the  see  of  Autun. 
All  around  on  the  walls  may  be  seen  black 
marble  slabs,  on  which  are  cut  the  names  of 
these  successors  of  the  Apostles.    Amongst 
these  funeral  mementos  is  one  large  ex-voto 
of  white  marble,  recalling  not  the  memory  of 
a  death,  but  of  life  restored.    After  allowing 
three  years  to  attest  with  perfect  certainty  the 
permanency  of  the  miraculous  favor  granted 
by  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  Mile,  de  Fontenay, 
the  Bishop  of  Autun  had  by  an  episcopal 
decree  authorized  the  erection  of  the  ex-voto. 
We  give  herewith  the  memorable  text : 

IN   PERPETUITY 
ON  THE  I$TH  OF  EACH  MONTH,  AT  HALF-PAST  EIGHT 

O'CLOCK, 
A  MASS  OF  THANKSGIVING 

TO  MARY  IMMACULATE, 
IN  GRATITUDE  FOR  THE  CURE 
OF  MLLE.  JEANNE-MARIE  DE  FONTENAY, 
OBTAINED  AT  LOURDES,      __ 

AUGUST   15,    1874. 


TO  THE   MEMORY  OF   MGR.  DE  LESELEUC, 
BISHOP  OF  AUTUN. 


THIS   FOUNDATION, 

ACCEPTED    BY   THE  CHAPTER  OF    THE    CATHEDRAL, 

WAS  AUTHORIZED    BY  EPISCOPAL  DECREE, 

AUGUST   2,    1877. 

WITH   THE  CONDITION 

THAT   IT   BE   ANNOUNCED   EACH   YEAR 

ON   THE  SUNDAY    BEFORE  THE  ASSUMPTION, 

AT  THE  TWO  PRINCIPAL  MASSES,  ., 

AND   THAT   IT   BE  SAID 
IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE   BISHOPS. 

XXXVIII. 

The  feelings  of  gratitude  with  which 
Jeanne's  heart  was  filled  were  shared  by  all 
her  family;  and  now,  after  the  miracle,  this 
family,  always  Christian,  became  so  more 
than  ever.  A  short  time  after  receiving  their 
daughter  a  second  time  from  the  hands  of 
God,  M.  and  Madame  de  Fontenay  had  the 
happiness  of  offering  to  the  Sovereign  Master 
a  precious  jewel  from  their  treasures,  an  ex- 
quisite fruit  of  their  garden.  In  the  month 
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of  November  of  the  same  year  (1874),  their 
youngest  son,  whom  we  saw  serving  Mass 
at  the  time  of  the  miracle,  received  at  Saint- 
Acheul  the  habit  of  a  novice  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  I  le  is  called  to-day  Father  Joseph 
de  Fontenay,  and  has  had  the  glory  of  being 
expelled  by  the  founders  of  "our  liberties." 
"Blessed  are  they,"  said  our  Lord,  "that 
suffer  persecution  for  justice'  sake." 

Jeanne  often  returned  to  Lourdes,  to  thank 
her  Benefactress,  and  receive  the  blessing  of 
Mgr.  Peyramale.  The  Cure  of  Lourdes  had 
become  her  counsellor,  her  principal  director, 
her  father.  Alas !  the  day  came  when  she 
found  him  not,  and  knelt  by  his  grave  to  ask 
his  counsel,  his  assistance,  and  his  prayers.* 

Mile,  de  Fontenay  devotes  her  restored 
strength  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  On  one  of 
the  last  pilgrimages  in  which  she  took  part 
she  passed  two  or  three  nights  on  the  train, 
going  at  each  station  from  one  car  to  another, 
caring  for  the  needs  of  the  invalids,  and  con- 
tinuing even  at  Lourdes  the  onerous  offices 
of  a  Sister  of  Charity. 

Whilst  writing  the  last  lines  of  this  history, 
we  met  her  again  at  Lourdes,  during  the  an- 
niversary month  of  her  cure.  Assisting  those 
who  suffered  as  she  had  once  suffered,  devot- 
edly bathing  them  in  the  miraculous  waters, 
at  times  tasting  the  ineffable  joy-  of  seeing 
some  cured  as  she  herself  had  been  cured, 
she  fulfilled  the  precept  of  the  wise  man: 
"  Show  to  your  neighbor  the  mercy  that  God 

has  shown  to  you." 
• 

LES  BRETOUX,  September  8,  1882. 
Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


*  The  death  of  the  Servant  of  Mary,  whose  bitter 
sufferings  were  well  known  to  her,  was  a  severe  blow 
to  Mile,  de  Fontenay.  "The  martyrdom  of  his  last 
years  had  reached  its  height,"  she  wrote  to  us.  "  I  wish 
that  I  could  restrain  my  tears.  I  should  sing  the  7> 
Dt'tim  for  his  deliverance.  But  without  him  Lourdes 
will  no  longer  be  Lourdes.  He  was  the  depositary  of 
its  true  traditions.  One  always  felt  at  home  near  him. 
His  blessing  brought  happiness,  his  counsels  were 
followed  with  joy." 


THY  secret  is  thy  captive,  if  thou  keep  it  ; 
thou  art  its  captive,  if  thou  let  it  go. — Arab 
Proverb, 


The  "Old  House "  at  Qlenaran. 


BY    MRS.    ANNA    HANSON    DORSKT. 

PART   II 

CHAFFER  IX.— (Continued.) 
T^DNA  set  refreshments  before  the  old  man, 
L/  and  considerately  left  him  to  partake  of 
them,  which  he  did  thankfully ;  then,  soothed 
by  her  kindly  words  and  gentle  behavior, 
and  the  balmly  influence  cf  the  (to  him)  un- 
wonted quiet,  he  fell  asleep  upon  the  lounge. 
The  children  came  in  from  their  play,  tirtd 
and  hungry,  and,  passing  through  the  room 
in  search  of  their  mother,  saw  him,  and  stepped 
softly,  fearing  to  waken  him. — not  even  won- 
dering at  his  appearance  there,  knowing  how 
frequently,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  of- 
fered, works  of  mercy  and  kindness  formed 
part  of  their  mother's  daily  life. 

"  He  is  an  old  friend  of  Uncle  Nicol's,"  Edna 
told  them. 

.    "  I  thought  it  was  'Nunky'  at  first,"  said 
Lillian. 

When  poor  Fraser  awoke,  he  wondered 
where  he  was,  then  by  degrees  it  all  came 
back  to  him;  and  when  Edna,  hearing  him 
stir,  came  in,  his  face  was  covered  with  his 
hands,  and  he  was  crying  softly. 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  visit  his  grave ?  "  said 
Edna;  "my  bairns  will  show  you  the  way." 

"Yes — yes.  It  will  help  me — I  think,"  he 
answered.  She  called  Janet  and  the  twins, 
and  sent  them  to  lead  him  to  the  spot 

Before  they  returned  to  the  house,  James 
Sinclair  had  reached  home,  and  heard  all  that 
Edna  had  to  tell  him  of  her  strange  visitor. 
"  There  may  be  something  in  it,"  he  said,  when 
she  finished,  "if  he's  not  a  little  off  his  head." 

"  He  is  not  that,  Jamie.  Something  terrible 
has  happened  to  him  in  the  past,  which  has 
probably  affected  his  memory,"  she  said; 
"but,  of  course,  I  do  not  know." 

"  I  hear  the  bairns  now.  Bless  my  heart! 
Edna,  come  to  the  window  and  tell  me  what 
this  reminds  you  of!"  said  Jamie. 

She  looked,  and  saw  the  children  grouped 
around  the  stranger, — Angus  on  his  shoulder, 
Lillian  and  Janet  holding  his  hands,  his  head 
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a  little  bowed  under  the  yoke  of  the  sturdy 
young  arm  around  his  neck.  "It  reminds  me 
of  Uncle  Nicol,  a<  I  have  often  seen  him  with 
the  bairns  hanging  about  him ;  doesn't  it 
you?"  she  aslo-d. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  he  replied.  "I  wonder  who 
he  can  b<-  ?  I  saw  him  on  the  road,  watching 
the  house,  the  other  evening  when  I  got  out 
of  the  omnibus.  Come,  let  us  go  out  on  the 
porch  to  meet  him. 

"  My  wife  tells  me  you  are  an  old  friend  of 
my  uncle's,"  said  Jamie,  extending  his  hand, 
which  the  other  grasped,  removing  his  hat  at 
the  same  time.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  any  friend 
of  my  uncle's.  I  hope  the  bairns  have  not 
been  troublesome." 

"  Oh,  no !  no !  I  love  children,"  he  answered, 
slowly,  passing  his  hand  gently  over  Lillian's 
curly  head.  "  And  I  loved  him  that's  gone ; 
I  know  now  that  he  is  dead,  for  I  have  been 
to  his  grave."  This  was  said  in  the  same 
slow,  hesitating  manner  which  I  have  already 
given  you  an  idea  of,  and  which  I  will  leave 
hereafter  to  your  imagination. 

The  old  man  accepted  the  proffered  hospi- 
tality of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house 
in  simple  faith,  making  no  move  to  go  after 
the  early  tea;  nor  did  they  wish  it,  for  both 
felt  that,  possibly,  he  held  the  key  that  would 
unlock  the  mystery  of  the  lost  papers. 

"You  are  of  Scotch  parentage,  judging  by 
your  name?"  said  Jamie 

"Yes:  I  was  born  in  Scotland — the  north." 

They  did  not  urge  him  by  questions,  but 
quietly  waited  until  he  should  gather  up  the 
lost  threads  himself. 

"You  will  stay  with  us  to-night,  Fraser," 
said  James  Sinclair,  after  the  bairns  had  gone 
with  their  mother  to  the  oratory  for  the 
usual  evening  devotions,  before  retiring  to 
rest.  Alan  and  Paul  Moreland,  after  bragging 
a  while  over  their  luck,  which  consisted  of  a 
brace  or  two  of  snipe,  hat!  begged  off  and 
gone  to  bed,  quite  worn  out  with  their  long 
tramp,  and  really  too  sleepy  to  do  more  than 
say  an  act  of  contrition,  and  an  "Ave"  which 
I  fear  was  hardly  finished  when  they  fell  into 
the  depths  of  dreamland.  "  You  will  stay  with 
us  to-night.  I  would  like  to  have  some  talk 
with  you." 


"  I'll  be  glad  to  stay  I've  got  to  find  some- 
what— 1  promised  him  to  tell  of  it,  if  he  died 
first.  He  is  dead — but  I  don't  remember," 
he  uttered,  a  few  words  at  a  time. 

When  Edna  camu  back,  Jamie,  with  a  sig- 
nificant look,  asked  her  to  play  and  sing  one 
or  two  favorite  Scotch  songs,  thinking  per- 
haps they  might  quicken  Eraser's  memory 
not  only  of  his  early  home  across  the  ocean, 
but  of  other  things.  How  intently  he  listened ! 
how  his  pale,  restless  eyes  grew  steady,  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  quickened 
into  flashes  of  emotion,  as  the  "auld  familiar 
btrains"  fell  upon  his  ear.  and  sank  down 
like  refreshing  dews  into  his  heart!  He  said 
nothing  meantime,  only  listened.  Jamie  watch- 
ing him.  When  Edna  rose  from  the  piano, 
he  drew  a  long  breath  of  satisfaction. 

"  It's  lang  syne  I  heard  the  like  o'  that," 
he  said.  Then,  as  if  some  mental  stimulant 
had  been  applied,  he  became  talkative,  and 
told  them — always  in  slow,  broken  sentences 
— his  pitiful  story.  He  was  a  far  away  cousin 
of  auld  NicoTs  on  his  father's  side,  and  bore 
the  same  name  Himself  and  a  younger 
brother  emigrated  to  the  United  "States  as 
soon  as  they  grew  up,  bringing  their  sister,  a 
little  girl  of  ten  years,  with  them  He  was  a 
house  carpenter,  and  at  first  did  only  the 
finest  work  on  the  interior  of  houses.  They 
did  not  make  themselves  known  to  auld 
Nicol,  their  sturdy  Scotch  pride  preventing ; 
for  they  needed  nothing  of  him,  or  he  of 
them,  and  the  land  was  wide  enough  for  all. 
His  brother  Geordie  was  a  watchmaker,  with 
steady  employment,  and,  being  a  skilful  work- 
man, got  g.iod  wages,  and  both  were  prosper-1' 
ing,  and  saving  something  for  a  rainy  day. 
He  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl,  introduced 
to  him  by  the  only  friend  he  had, — a  young 
man  who  seemed  to  be  in  good  circumstances, 
without  any  ostensible  business,  against 
whom  he  had  been  several  times  warned  as 
a  dangerous  companion;  but  seeing  no  harm 
in  him,  he  did  not  heed.  He  asked  the  girl 
to  be  his  wife,  and  they  were  engaged.  All 
appeared  fair  before  him,  until  one  night  his 
friend  came  to  his  room  in  great  haste,  saying 
that  he  had  been  sent  for  to  see  his  mother, 
who  was  dying,  and  had  run  in  to  leave  in 
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his  care  a  package,  which  he  drew  from 
the  breast  of  his  coat,  being  afraid  to  trust 
it  at  his  lodgings.  Always  ready  to  oblige, 
Stephen  Nicol  received  the  p:u :-..i;j.e.  which 
he  supposed  contained  valuables,  and  put  it 
away  at  once  in  his  trunk,  then  turned  to  say 
a  kind  word  to  his  friend;  but  he  was  gone. 
The  next  day  he  heard  that  he  had  been 
arrested  for  counterfeiting,  and,  to  his  hor- 
ror, was  himself  put  under  arrest  before  night 
as  a  confederate, — his  room  having  been 
searched,  and  the  package,  filled  with  fine 
graving  tools  and  well-executed  bank-bills, 
found  in  his  trunk.  Both  were  brought  to 
trial;  th^ir  intimacy  was  proven,  and  the 
counterfeiting  tools  bt'm*  found  in  Nicol's 
possession,  left  no  diubt  of  his  guilt  as  an 
accessory  to  the  crime.  They  were  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary,  Nic  >l's  term  being  for 
two  years ;  his  former  good  reputation,  and 
the  testimony  of  his  employers  and  fellow- 
workmen,  wit1!  his  own  repeated  denials, 
which  never  varied  unJer  cross-examination, 
procuring  for  him  a  lighter  sentence  than  the 
other,  who  well  deserved  the  heavier  penalty 
of  the  law.  The  man's  misfortune  stunned 
him,  as  well  it  might,  being  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  all  fault,  except  tint  of  associating  on 
friendly  terms  with  a  doubtful  character. 
When  Nicol's  term  expired,  and  he  was  once 
more  at  liberty,  there  was  no  work  for  him. — 
he  was  banned.  If  an  employer,  knowing  his 
skill,  were  willing  to  take  him  on  a  building, 
the  workmen  threatened  to  leave.  At  every 
turn  he  was  made  to  feel  that  the  taint  of 
the  prison  was  on  him,  and  th.it  honest  men 
shrank  from  association  with  him  as  from 
contamination.  While  the  trial  was  going  on, 
auld  Nicol's  attention  was  one  day  attracted 
to  the  report  of  it  in  his  evening  paper,  by 
seeing  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  men  pros- 
ecuted was  Nicol,  and,  wondering  who  he 
might  be,  he — unconsciously  to  himself — be- 
came interested  in  the  case,  and  each  day  read 
what  the  papers  had  to  say  about  it.  until  it 
ended  as  we  know.  The  impression  left  upon 
his  mind  was.that  this  Nicol  was  not  guilty 
of  complicity  in  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  a  disgraceful  imprisonment; 
then  the  affair  passed  altogether  out  of  his 


mind,  until  he  was  reminded  of  it  in  a  way  I 
will  presently  relate. 

Not  only  was  Stephen  Nicol  barred  out 
from  all  honest  effort  to  win  his  bread,  but 
the  girl  who  had  promised  to  be  his  wife 
turned  her  back  upon  him,  giving  him  the 
bitterest  blow  he  had  yet  had,  which,  added  to 
the  cruel  injustice  of  which  he  was  the  victim, 
nearly  unsettled  his  mind.  His  brother — the 
only  being  who  remained  true  to  him.  and 
believed  him  innocent — was  by  constant  ap- 
plication day  and  night  to  his  business  (that 
of  maker  and  repairer  of  watches),  threatened 
with  loss  of  his  eye>ight,  and,  although  earn- 
ing barely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his 
young  sister  and  himself,  ho  was  more  than 
willing  to  share  with  him ;  but  Stephen  would 
not  be  a  burden  as  well  as  disgrace  to  any 
man,  much  less  to  the  one  being  who  had 
never  lost  faith  in  him,  and  was  now  struggling 
for  a  precarious  livelihood.  So,  driven  at  bay. 
and  not  knowing  where  to  turn,  a  sudden  and, 
as  it  seemed  even  to  himself,  an  impracticable 
and  desperate  resolution  took  possession  of 
him :  he  determined  to  go  to  auld  Nicol  and 
lay  his  case  before  him.  telling  him  who  he 
was.  and  appeal  to  him  for  counsel  and  help; 
then  if  he  should  be  repulsed,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  live  another  day,  disgraced, 
dishonored,  and  dependent.  It  is  only  those 
who  have  neither  faith  nor  religious  principle 
to  sustain  them  in  misfortune  that  resort  to 
so  desperate  a  remedy  as  suicide,  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  their  own  misdeeds,  or 
the  ruin  brought  upon  them  by  the  misdeeds 
of  others.  Of  this  sort  was  poor  Stephen 
Nicol,  and  he  was  firmly  resolved  if  this  his 
last  hope  should  fail  him  to  get  out  of  a 
world  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  place 
for  him.  He  went  to  the  South-Dock  ware- 
house and  asked  to  see  Mi.  Nicol;  then  when 
the  old  gentleman,  who  by  a  singular  chance 
happened  to  be  disengaged,  sent  for  him,  his 
desperation  made  him  bold,  and,  saying  that 
he  had  a  communication  to  make,  asked  to 
see  him  in  private.  The  request  was  answered 
by  a  keen  look,  and  an  invitation  to  follow 
him  into  his  small,  dingy,  cobwebbed  private 
room,  where,  the  door  being  closed,  and  both 
seated,  Stephen  Nicol  told  his  story,  and 
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showed  proof  of  who  he  was ;  and  his  words, 
after  being  duly  weighed,  were  believed,  for 
had  not  auld  Nicol  himself,  in  his  own  mind, 
pronounced  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  on  this 
man,  contrary  to  the  rulings  of  the  court  which 
had  tried  him?  Not  less  did  he  believe  him 
innocent  now  that  he  stood  in  his  broken, 
disgraced  manhood  before  him.  Besides,  he 
was  his  kinsman, — there  was  no  doubt  of 
that,  although  a  stranger;  and  auld  Nicol  in 
few  words  told  him  to  wait  there  until  he  was 
through  business,  that  he  wished  him  to  come 
home  with  him,  and  in  a  day  or  so  at  most  he 
would  settle  what  was  best  to  be  done.  The 
upshot  of  it  was  that,  having  brought  him  to 
Glenaran,  auld  Nicol  set  him  to  work  wain- 
scoting the  interior  of  his  house, — an  after- 
thought, for  the'house  had  been  finished,  and 
the  workmen  gone  some  time  before;  and 
while  thus  occupied,  he  was  directed  to  make 
a  small  secret  closet  in  the  wall — somewhere. 
There  was  a  secret  closet — somewhere, — but 
its  existence  was  never  to  be  revealed  until 
after  auld  Nicol's  death — supposing  that  he 
should  outlive  him.  He  paid  him  generously 
for  his  work,  then,  advising  him  to  change 
his  name,  and  go  out  to  Australia,  gave  him  a 
thousand  dollars  to  begin  the  world  with  after 
he  got  there.  Stephen  adopted  his  mother's 
maiden  name — Eraser, — and  with  a  heart 
overflowing  with  the  deepest  gratitude  he 
went  away,  but  not  before  leaving  the  money 
he  had  earned  at  Glenaran  in  the  hands  of 
his  nearly  blind  brother.  Is  it  strange  that 
he  should  have  loved  auld  Nicol  with  a  love 
surviving  all  else? 

He  went  to  Australia,  but  was  never  suc- 
cessful. The  false  accusation,  the  unmerited 
punishment,  and  the  faithlessness  of  the  girl 
he  loved,  had  wrecked  the  manliness  of  his 
character,  and  imparted  an  indecision  and  shy- 
ness to  his  manner  that  gave  rise  to  surmise 
and  suspicion;  while  his  forgetfulness,  which 
grew  upon  him,  discouraged  from  employing 
him  those  who  could  have  given  him  work. 
And  so  he  had  dragged  on  through  the  years, 
until  a  strong  desire  to  return  to  the  United 
States  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  scraped 
enough  money  together  to  bring  him.  He 
fou  nd  his  brother  old,  poor,  and  blind ;  his 


sister  a  widow,  struggling  to  support  herself 
and  fatherless  children  through  unknown  dif- 
ficulties; but  both  full  of  loving  welcome  for 
him.  Then  his  sole  remaining  desire  was  to 
look  upon  the  face  of  auld  Nicol,  his  friend, 
his  benefactor,  once  more,-:— himself  unseen, 
fearing  that  if  he  should  know  he  had  re- 
turned he  would  be  displeased.  He  asked 
no  questions  of  people,  for  fear  Mr.  Nicol 
would  find  him  out,  but  wandered  around 
Glenaran  among  the  shadows,  hoping  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him — not  knowing  that  he 
was  dead;  hence  his  sudden  appearance?  and 
disappearances  about  the  grounds  and  neigh- 
borhood.of  Glenaran. 

The  story  of  this  man,  which  I  have  for- 
mulated from  the  substance  of  what  he  im- 
parted to  James  Sinclair  and  his  wife  that 
night — of  this  man  old  and  broken  before  his 
prime,  blasted  in  character,  wounded  in  his 
honest  affections,  and  enduring  penalties  due 
to  the  guilty,  himself  guiltless,  was  full  of  derp 
pathos  to  them,  and  awoke  in  their  bosoms 
the  most  generous  and  tender  sympathy. 

"  How  small  have  been  my  trials  in  compar- 
ison with  this  unfortunate  man's!"  thought 
Jamie.  "  My  God !  forgive  me  for  my  stub- 
born antagonism  to  Thy  will." 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED  ) 


Charity. 


rich  man  gave  his  dole,  not  ill  content 
To  find  his  heart  still  moved  by  human  woe; 
The  poor  man  to  his  neighbor  simply  lent 
The  scanty  savings  he  could  scarce  forego. 

The  one  passed  on,  and  asked  to  know  no  more; 

The  other's  wife  all  night,  with  pity  brave, 
That  neighbor's  dying  child  was  bending  o'er, 

And  never  deeming  it  was  much  she  gave. 

Oh  !  God  forgive  us  that  we  dare  to  ask 
Solace  of  costly  gifts  and  fruitless  sighs  ! 

Scorn  on  the  sigh  that  shuns  the  unwelcome  task, 
The  dole  that  lacks  the  salt  of  sacrifice  ! 

No  gilded  palm  the  crushing  weight  can  lift ; 

No  soothing  sigh  the  maddening  woe  can  cure : 
'Tis  love  that  gives  its  wealth  to  every  gift ; 

111  would  the  poor  man  fare  without  the  poor ! 

— The  Spectator. 
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The  Story  of  a  Famous  Picture. 

NO  doubt  every  reader  of  Our  Lady's 
magazine  has  often  seen  and  admired  the 
picture  of  the  Mother  of  God  wherein  she  is 
represented  sitting  in  an  arbor,  pressing  the 
Child  Jesus  tenderly  to  her  heart;  whilst 
John  the  Baptist,  also  a  child,  presents  a  little 
cross  to  the  Infant  Jesus.  This  is  Raphael's 
Madonna  delta  Scdia.  There  is  a.  simple  and 
touching  story  connected  with  this  picture, 
which  may  appropriately  have  place  in  THK 
"AvE  MARIA." 

In  a  province  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
amongst  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nine  Mountains,  once  dwelt  a  holy  hermit, 
over  whose  head  more  than  a  hundred  years 
had  passed,  and  who,  during  his  long  life, 
had  gathered  rare  treasures  of  experience  and 
wisdom.  At  the  foot  of  a  wide  spreading  oak 
he  had  built  himself  a  little  cell,  and  there  he 
served  God,  making  himself  useful  to  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country  by  his  wise 
counsels  and  his  pious  prayers.  The  good 
old  man  was  highly  esteemed,  and  no  one  ever 
thought  of  going  against  his  advice. 

There  was  in  the  neighborhood  a  vine- 
tiller,  who  with  his  whole  family  showed 
special  regard  and  devotedness  towards  the 
aged  hermit.  The  vintner  had  one  child, 
named  Mary,  who  took  special  pleasure  in 
sitting  at  the  hermit's  feet,  and  listening  to 
the  stories  of  the  saints  which  he  was  fond 
of  relating  to  her.  The  centenarian  had  a 
real  affection  for  the  eight-year-old  child,  for 
was  not  the  holiness  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
mirrored  in  this  innocent  soul,  FO  eager  to 
learn  whatever  related  to  her  salvation  ?  He 
had  also  a  special  affection  for  the  aged  oak, 
at  the  foot  of  which  his  cell  was  built.  In 
summer,  when  all  around  was  parched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  he  kept  the  earth  near  his 
favorite  tree  moist  with  fresh  water  from  the 
spring;  he  fed  the  inhabitants  of  its  wide- 
spreading  branches,  who  trustingly  flew  down 
to  him ;  and  whenever  the  owner  of  the  do- 
main spoke  of  felling  the  tree,  his  entreaties 
saved  the  ancient  monarch  of  the  forest.  And 
the  maiden  and  the  hermit  and  the  oak  were 


destined  to  become  associated  in  a  world-wide 
fame. 

The  winter  had  been  very  severe.  Huge 
masses  of  snow  were  piled  up  on  the  ridges 
of  the  Apennines.  When  spring  came,  and 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  began  to  beat  down 
upon  the  earth,  the  snow  melted,  and  the  lit- 
tle brooks  were  swollen  into  torrents,  which 
rushed  down  upon  the  valley  wherein  the 
hermit's  cell  was  built.  Similar  streams 
poured  down  from  all  sides,  and  the  valley 
became  a  lake.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the 
flood,  till  it  reached  the  lower  branches  of 
the  trees.  Many  who  lived  beyond  the  valley 
thought  of  the  hermit,  but  no  onr?  could  reach 
him,  for  the  water  cut  off  all  access.  The  old 
man  had  first  climbed  up  to  the  roof  of  his 
hermitage,  to  escape  the  increasing  waters ; 
and  when  the  flood  reached  him  there,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  tree.  Fixing  himself  as 
well  as  he  could  in  the  branches,  he  was  kept 
prisoner  tht  re  for  three  days  and  three  nights, 
till  at  length  the  water  retired.  His  cell  was 
carried  away.  He  came  down  from  his  pain- 
ful position  to  the  damp,  slimy  ground,  and 
sank  unconscious  to  the  earth.  His  anxiety, 
the  fatigue  of  keeping  himself  secure  on  his 
perch,  hunger  and  sleeplessness,  had  com- 
pletely exhausted  his  strength. 

Little  Mary,  who  was  carrying  dinner  to  a 
workman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
found  him  in  this  condition.  Thinking  that 
her  good  old  friend  was  dead,  she  thre  v 
herself  weeping  on  the  ground  beside  him. 
"  Perhaps  he  is  not  dead,"  she  thought  after 
a  while ;  "  perhaps  he  will  come  to  himself 
again  " ;  and  she  began  to  rub  his  hands  and 
face  as  vigorously  as  she  was  able.  She  suc- 
ceeded also  in  pouring  some  drops  of  wine 
into  his  mouth.  Her  efforts  were  at  last 
crowned  w.th  success.  The  old  man  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  wonderingly  at  his  little 
savior.  A  few  sups  of  wine,  and  some  bread 
from  Mary's  basket,  restored  the  hermit  so  far 
that  the  child  could  leave  him  to  run  home 
and  make  known  what  had  happened.  Her 
father,  accompanied  by  several  villagers,  went 
with  her  to  the  spot,  and  carried  the  holy 
man  to  a  house  in  the  village.  There  he  re- 
mained till  he  had  fully  recovered,  and  the 
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new  hermitage  which  the  pious  people  built 
for  him  was  ready.  When  he  went  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  abode,  all  the  people 
turned  out  in  procession  to  accompany  him ; 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  took  their 
places,  praying  and  singing  hymns  and  psalms. 
The  hermit  walked  hand  in  hand  with  little 
Mary.  When  he  reached  his  new  home,  and 
all  the  people  stood  around  him,  the  old  man 
raised  his  hands  in  blessing,  and  prayed:  "O 
Almighty  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
who  in  the  time  of  trial  didst  prepare  for  me 
a  refuge  in  the  branches  of  this  tree,  and  didst 
save  me  from  the  jaws  of  death  by  means  of 
a  little  child,  praise  be  to  Thee !  Blessed  be 
thou  also,  O  hospitable  oak !  and  thou,  dear 
child !  May  the  good  deed  which  you  have 
wrought  for  me  be  known  to  men,  and  kept 
in  remembrance  upon  the  earth." 

This  blessing,  through  God's  providence, 
was  fulfilled.  In  course  of  time  the  holy  old 
man  entered  through  the  gates  of  death  into 
a  better  world.  After  a  while  the  oak  was  cut 
down,  and  the  wood  sold  to  Mary's  father, 
who  made  it  into  great  casks  for  his  wine. 
The  hermit's  cell  was  roofed  with  fresh  green 
sods;  young  trees  were  planted  around  it.  and 
for  a  long  time  it  remained  an  object  of  ven- 
eration to  the  people. 

Mary  grew  up  to  be  a  charming  young 
woman,  and  she  gave  her. hand  in  marriage 
to  an  excellent  young  man  of  the  same  village, 
who  succeeded  to  the  business  and  property 
of  her  father.  God  blessed  their  union.  A 
sprightly  little  boy  played  at  her  feet,  and  she 
held  a  child  a  year  younger  on  her  arm, 
pressing  him  to  her  bosom  in  motherly  love. 
Just  before  the  door  of  the  house  stood  one 
of  those  great  casks  which  her  father  had 
made  out  of  the  oak.  Here,  under  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  a  large  tree,  the  young  mother 
used  to  sit  with  her  children. 

One  day  a  young  man  tastefully  dressed 
passed  by.  His  countenance  was  noble; 
his  long  hair  flowed  in  wavy  ringlets  on  his 
shoulders,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  velvet 
cap.  It  was  Raphael  Sanzio,  the  greatest 
painter  of  his  day.  For  a  long  time  there  had 
floated  before  his  soul  an  image  of  the  Mother 
of  God  and  the  Child  Jesus,  but  he  had  not 


been  able  to  grasp  the  picture  with  sufficient 
distinctness,  and  to  give  to  it  that  lofty  ex- 
pression which  the  subject  demanded.  He  had 
started  out  on  a  walk,  in  order  that  his  imag- 
ination might  be  the  freer,  and  that  he  might 
study  out  his  intended  picture  with  fewer 
distractions.  When  he  came  near  Mary's 
cottage,  his  head  bowed  in  deep  thought,  she 
addressed  him  a  friendly  salutation.  The 
young  man  looked  up.  When  he  saw  the 
mother  with  her  children,  he  beheld  the  re- 
alization of  his  dreams.  This  mother,  from 
whose  countenance  beamed  the  purest  and 
most  blessed  love;  on  her  bosom  a  child, 
beautiful  as  a  little  angel,  who  gazed  out  at 
the  world  with  his  large,  mild  eyes;  at  her 
feet  the  elder  boy,  who,  with  joy  beaming  in 
his  countenance,  is  offering  his  mother  a  stick 
on  which  he  has  fastened  a  cross, — what  more 
could  the  painter  desire!  Taking  a  bit  of 
prepared  charcoal  from  his  pocket,  he  quickly 
sketched  the  charming  group  on  the  head  of 
the  cask,  and  carried*  it  home  in  triumph.  At 
his  leisure,  Raphael  completed  his  picture 
from  the  rough  sketch  before  him,  and  gave 
to  the  world  the  Madonna  dclla  Sedid". 


The  Pope's  Mass. 


Pope's  private  chapel,  where  he  says 
1  Mass  every  day,  is  veiy  simple,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  remarkable  about  it  were 
it  not  for  the  rich  gobelins  with  which  its 
walls  are  covered.  At  the  far  end  is  the  only 
altar,  surmounted  by  a  painting  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion after  Guido  Reni ;  to  the  right,  a  rich 
prayer-desk,  with  a  chair  of  crimson  velvet; 
to  the  left,  a  table  for  the  sacred  vessels ;  in 
the  middle,  benches  covered  with  green  cloth, 
and  on  the  sides,  two  rows  of  the  same  kind 
of  benches. 

When  we  entered,  the  assembly  of  privi- 
leged ones  was  already  nearly  completed :  the 
ladies,  dressed  entirely  in  black,  their  heads 
shaded  by  the  traditional  veil,  occupied  the 
middle ;  the  gentlemen,  in  black,  with  white 
neck-ties,  were  ranged  at  the  sides. 

At  8  o'clock,  the  Holy  Father,  borne  in 
his  chair  to  the  door  of  the  chapel,  made  his 
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solemn  entry.  Our  eyes  were  fixed  eagerly 
on  him  with  a  strange  mixture  of  joy,  ven- 
eration, lo\v,  and  confidence.  What  first 
strikes  one  in  the  august  old  man  is  his  ex- 
treme weakness:  he  walks  with  difficulty; 
he  is  bent,  trembling,  very  <-ni  u  i.itcd.  But 
what  Pontiff  could  with  more  reason  repeat 
the  sublime  words  of  St.  Paul  "When  I  am 
weak,  I  am  strong,"  than  Leo  XIII? 

Accompanied  by  his  chamberlains  and  the 
officers  of  his  s^iard,  the  Holy  Father  took 
his  place  at  the  prayer- desk  There  he  re- 
mained in  deep  recollection  for  twenty  min 
utes,  after  which  he  advanced  towards  the 
altar.  His  attendants  then  clothed  him  with 
the  sacerdotal  vestments,  and  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice began.  Although  there  was  neither 
singing  nor  organ- playing,  the  Mass  lasted 
for  over  an  hour.  The  Holy  Father  proceeds 
very  slowly,  and  accents  every  word. 

The  moment  of  Communion  arrived, — a 
moving  and  solemn  moment;  for,  in  the  per- 
son of  His  Vicar,  all  seemed  to  behold  our 
Lord  Himself  in  the  midst  ol  His  Apostles 
on  the  memorable  day  of  the  Last  Supper. 
In  the  order  pointed  out  by  the  serving 
chamberlains,  Mgrs.  Macchi  and  Ma?zolino, 
the  ladies  first  approached  the  Holy  Table; 
then  came  th.  gentlemen's  turn,  who  were 
led  forward  and  back  in  the  same  order. 

The  ceremony  was  long:  the  Pope  distrib- 
utes the  Holy  Eucharist  slowly,  presenting 
the  Fisherman's  Ring  to  be  kissed  before 
placing  the  Sacred  Host  on  the  tongue  of  the 
receiver.  Then  the  communicant  received 
from  Mgr.  Macchi  a  little  card  commemora- 
tive of  this  Communion,  with  an  appropriate 
text  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Another  Mass  followed  immediately.  The 
Holy  Father  was  as  much  absorbed  in  his 
thanksgiving  as  he  had  been  in  his  prepara- 
tion. He  looked  like  another  Moses  within 
the  Tabernacle,  consulting  the  Lord  and 
learning  the  secrets  of  Heaven. 

Before  leaving  the  chapel  he  gave  his 
blessing  solemnly,  and  whilst  going  down, 
with  great  kindness  and  familiarity  he  allowed 
us  to  approach  him.  It  was  a  sort  of  scram- 
ble who  should  kiss  his  hand,  and  carry  a\\  ay 
a  last  souvenir. 


It  was  10  o'clock  when  we  left  the  Vatican. 
In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  walk  through  the 
gigantic  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  C.L-sars. 
Thus  in  one  day  we  lived  at  the  two  poles  of 
the  Roman  world.  Fn.m  the  Palatine  Hill, 
the  ti.  .ill  tyrannies  and  of  all  volupt- 

uousness, to  the  Vatican  Hill,  the  sot  of  all 
pacific  glories,  of  all  religious  and  social  vir- 
tues, what  an  aby 


The  Inventor  of  Champagne. 


IN  the  August  numlx-r  of  Cat/m/i,-  /'n^/Yss,  an 
excellent  article  upon  the  celebrated  Henedic- 
tine  Abbey  of  Hautvillers.  signed  with  the  initials 
of  a  well  known  Catholic  authoress,  reminds  us  of 
a  claim  of  the  good  monks  to  our  gratitude,  whi<  h 
has  been  lately  much  overlooked.  "Our  readers," 
it  says,  "will  learn  with  surprise  that  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  far  famed  'Champagne  Muusseux1 
was  due  to'amonk  of  Hautvillers  —  Dom  Perignon, 
whose  name,  well-known  to  his  contemporaries,  is 
now  almost  forgotten.  He  embra<  id  the  religious 
life  when  still  very  \oung,  and  his  exemplary 
conduct  caused  him  to  bf  apj>ointed  <  ellarer  of 
the  abbey,—  an  office  of  no  small  importance,  as 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of.  the  revenues  of  the 
monasteiy  lay  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vineyards 
that  clothed  the  neighboring  hills  Dom  Perignon 
devoted  his  attention  to  this  object,  and.  by  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  the  different  knds  of  grapes,  he 
produced  a  wine  of  rare  excellent  e.  So  delicate 
was  his  taste  that,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  be- 
ing  afflicted  with  total  blindness,  he  used  to  bid  his 
subordinates  bring  him  grapes  from  the  difleunt 
vineyards  belonging  to  the  abbey,  and  after  tast- 
ing the  fruit,  he  would  ^ay  with  unening  conei  t 
ness  from  which  particular  vine>ard  it  had  been 
gathered.  Before  his  time,  the  wine  commonly 
called  champagne  was  not  effervescent,  and  of  a 
dull,  gray  color;  he  was  the  first,  by  proceedings 
of  which  he  alone  possessed  the  secret,  to  make  it 
white,  clear,  sparkling,  and  effervescent,  without 
employing  any  of  the  deleterious  means  u-ed  by 
some  wine-merchants  of  our  day.  Although  the 
name  of  the  humble  religious  is  now  for;. 
by  the  world  at  large,  hi-  ry  acquired  for 

him  a  certain  celebrity  in  his  native  province, 
where  to  this  day  he  is  regarded  as  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  '  Le  C'hamiu.  ,'  called  in 

the  last  century  'Vin  de  Perignon,'  and  which 
rand  pronounced  to  be  '  Lt  nn 
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par  excellence?  A  periodical  of  1873  recalls  the 
piquant  fact  that  the  world-spread  beverage  '  had 
an  abbey  for  its  cradel,  a  Benedictine  for  its  par- 
ent, and  entered  the  world  amidst  the  silence  pf 
the  cloister.'  Another  writer,  after  giving  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  wine  trade,  adds : 
"  '  Mais  dix  siecles  plus  tard,  le  moine  PeYignon 
Inventait  le  champagne  et  lui  donnait  son  nom.' 

"  Dom  Perignon  died  in  1715,  without  having 
realized  the  immense  commercial  importance  of 
his  discovery.  His  epitaph  in  the  abbey  church 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  invention  that  made  his 
name  famous,  but  caiefully  records :  '  His  paternal 
love  for  the  poor. '  He  communicated  his  secret 
to  a  lay  brother  named  Philip,  who  in  his  turn 
told  it  to  Bi other  Andr6  Lemaire,  cellarer  of  the 
abbey  at  the  time  of  the  great  Revolution.  As  he 
lay  on  his  death-bed  he  passed  on  the  secret  to 
Dom  Grossart,  the  last  procurator  of  the  monas 
tery,  who  carried  it  with  him  to  the  grave.  Our 
modern  wine- merchants  have  arrived,  by  different 
means,  at  the  same  result  as  that  obtained  by  Dom 
Perignon,  but  who  can  tell  if  in  the  receipt  so 
unfortunately  lost  they  should  not  have  found  val- 
uable hints  and  suggestions  which  even  modern 
science  might  have  gratefully  welcomed?" 


Catholic  Notes. 


The  i8th  of  last  month  was  the  date  appointed 
to  begin  the  sale  at  auction  of  the  real  estate  yet 
remaining  to  the  Propaganda.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  property  had  al- 
ready been  sold  and  converted  by  the  fisc,  whilst 
the  case  was  still  pending  before  the  tribunals.  In 
order  to  deaden  the  noise  that  might  result  from 
the  final  spoliations  to  be  consummated,  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Funds  for  Worship  begins  the 
sales  by  the  more  remote  property — that  owned 
by  the  Propaganda  in  the  March  of  Ancona.  It  is 
a  duty  to  denounce  to  the  Catholic  world  and  to 
all  honest  men  the  consummation  of  this  glaring 
iniquity — the  confiscation  of  the  property  which 
assured  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See  in  the 
most  important  of  its  ministries,  and  which  the 
munificence  of  the  Popes.,  the  liberality  of  princes, 
and  the  piety  of  the  faithful  of  all  countries  had 
accumulated  to  secure  the  spread  of  the  Faith  and 
civilization  throughout  the  world.  This  crime 
alone  ought  to  put  revolutionary  Italy  under  the 
ban  of  the  nations,  and  to  render  forever  odious 
the  tyranny  to  which  the  Church  is  subject  even 
in  the  centre  of  her  universal  action. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Marty,  Vicar-Apostolic  of 
Dakota,  who  has  spent  years  among  the  Sioux 
Indians,  sharing  their  privations  and  poverty, 
probably  wields  a  greater  influence  over  their  sav- 
age natures  than  any  other  white  man.  He  is  wel- 
come amongst  them  everywhere,  and  his  advice  is 
always  received  as  that  of  a  trusted  friend.  Among 
the  whiles  his  Lordship  is  no  less  popular;  in 
fact,  few  men  in  the  Northwest  are  better  or  more 
favorably  known,  and  none  is  more  beloved. 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  are  pro;  d  of  Bishop 
Marty.  Humble  though  learnt  d,  gentle  though 
full  of  zeal,  firm,  prudent  and  pious,  his  popular- 
ity with  all  classes,  and  the  success  of  his  labors 
is  not  surprising. 

The  Tablet  relates  the  following  story  of  Agos- 
tini  Depretis,  Minister  of  Italy:  "On  the  eve 
of  his  departure  from  Rome  for  change  of  air, 
happening  to  cross  the  Piazza  of  San  Pietro,  he 
stopped  to  wonder  a  moment  before  the  gigantic 
monument  *  f  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Caesars,  which 
adorns-  its  centre.  The  spot  is  full  of  memories, 
and  few  can  gaze  on  that  obelisk  without  thinking 
of  the  changes  and  revenges  of  time.  The  old 
Prime  Minister  watched  the  rays  which  mark  the 
different  points  of  the  compass,  and  are  geograph- 
ically and  scientifically  drawn,  converging  round 
the  obelisk.  'Observe,'  said  he  to  his  companion, 
'  this  means  to  signify  that  all  the  world  obeys 
Rome, — no  longer  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars,  but 
the  Rome  of  the  Popes;  and  that  cross  which 
surmounts  the  obelisk  proclaims  it  to  the  world. 
But,'  he  continued,  'pray  tell  me  what  is  the  in- 
scription on  the  monument, —  my  eyes  are  dim?' 
The  secretary  then  read  aloud : 

"ECCE  CRUX   DOMINI 

FUGITE 
PARTES  ADVERSAE 

VICIT   LEO 
DE  TRIBU  JUDA. 

CHRISTUS  VINCIT 

CHRISTUS   REGNAT 

CHRISTUS   IMPERAT 

CHRISTUS   AB   OMNI    MALO 

PLEBEM   SUAM 

DEFENDAT. 

[Behold  the  Cross  of  the  Lord.  Fly,  ye  opposing 
hosts.  The  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Juda  has  conquered. 
Christ  conquers,  Christ  reigns,  Christ  commands, 
Christ  defends  His  people  from  all  evil.j 

'"Terribly  grand!  Fugite  partes  adversae  / ' 
the  old  man  repeated,  visibly  troubled,  and,  as  if 
chewing  the  words  between  his  teeth,  he  turned 
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his  steps  homeward,  sad  and  meditative;  and  f«>r 
.10  time  after  he  had  thrown  himself  into  his 
arm-(  hair  he  continued  to  rej>eat  as  if  to  himself, 
*  Fugitf  partcs  nJrfrsae  /'" 


The  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  is  the 
largest  associated  temj)erance  body  in  the  United 
States.  At  its  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  re- 
cently held  in  Chicago  there  were  600  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  200  of  whom  were 
prominent  clergymen.  The  Secretary's  report 
enumerated  612  societies,  and  a  membership  of 
39,643, — a  gain  for  the  year  of  over  3,000  mem- 
bers. 

The  Holy  Father  has  engaged  the  distinguished 
artist  Seitz  to  paint  a  number  of  mural  pictures 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Candelabra  in  the  Vatican. 
The  first  will  represent  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  in 
the  act  of  presenting  to  the  Church  his  complete 
works,  in  which  the  harmony  between  Faith  and 
Reason,  Nature  and  Grace,  is  so  clearly  shown. 
In  the  second,  the  Saint  will  be  seen  triumphing 
over  false  philosophers  and  heretics  through  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  contained  in  his  works. 
The  third  picture  will  represent  Science  and  Faith 
harmonizing  in  Catholic  schools  The  fourth, 
Christian  Art,  which,  whilst  not  neglecting  the 
•study  of  the  ancient  masterpieces  of  heathenism, 
mounts  higher,  on  account  of  being  inspired  by 
nobler  ideas  and  sentiments.  The  fifth,  Grace, 
with  that  power  which  she  possesses  of  raising  up 
saints  in  all  states  of  life,  who  can  serve  as  models 
to  our  erring  and  corrupt  century.  The  sixth 
will  represent  Prayer,  and  the  influence  which  it 
exerts  on  human  events.  In  this  painting  the 
Holy  Rosary,  which  was  so  efficacious  against  the 
assaults  of  the  Turks,  will  be  specially  distin- 
guished.   

We  regret  exceedingly  to  learn  that  no  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  health  of  Lady 
Oeorgiana  Fullerton,  who  continues  to  be  very 
seriously  ill  at  her  residence  in  Bournemouth, 
England.  Her  sorrowing  family  again  solicit  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers  in  her  behalf. 


The  Oratorian  Fathers'  new  church  at  South 
Kensington,  dedicated  to  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary,  is  built  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical 
structures  in  England.  Although  not  entirely 
finished,  it  has  already  cost  ,£80,000.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  edifice  are  gigantic:  the  dome, 
which  at  the  base  is  53  ft.  in  diameter,  is  160  in 


height,  and  when  the  cupola  is  completed  it  will 
be  200  ft. ;  the  principal  nave  is  73  ft.  wide,  and 
th>-  <  hurch  is  270  ft.  in  length.  The  altars,  two 
of  which  were  given  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Norfolk,  are  very  rich.  The  principal  altar  is 
from  the  Dominican  church  of  Brescia,  and  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  work.  It  is  20  ft.  broad  at 
the  base,  and  45  ft.  high. 


Catholic  temperance  will  now  have  a  mission- 
ary ready  to  do  battle  for  the  good  cause,  and 
teach  and  preach  its  truths  whenever  the  necessity 
demands.  More  than  a  year  ago,  The  Catholic 
Review  ann  mnced  that  a  liberal  Catholic  gentle- 
man of  Chicago  had  phced  at  the  disposal  of 
Bishop  Ireland  a  handsome  fund  to  be  employed 
in  securing  the  services  of  such  a  temperance  or- 
ganizer. It  was  not  easy  to  secure  a  competent 
worker  not  otherwise  engaged.  The  zealous  priest 
to  whom  Bishop  Ireland  first  offered  the  post  was 
obliged  to  decline.  At  last  Heaven  has  made 
possible  the  acceptance  of  the  post  by  a  great 
missionary,  known  far  and  near, — one  whose  war 
record  made  him  friends  everywhere,  and  whose 
missions  in  time  of  peace  have  ranged  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Hudson.  The  Very  Rev.  Father 
Cooney,  C.  S.  C.,  of  Notre  Dame,  was  urged  by 
Bishop  Ireland  to  take  up  this  great  task.  He  has 
done  so.  We  rejoice  that  he  has,  for  he  is  a  man 
whose  eloquence  has  already  done  ample  service 
to  this  vital  reform. — Catholic  Review. 


The  subjoined  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
a  nun  of  the  Visitation  to  a  religious  in  a  neigh- 
boring State  has  been  sent  to  us  for  publication 
in  THE  "AvE  MARIA": 

"One  night,  some  months  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  store  occupied  by  my  father.  It  is  a  large  double 
building  three  stories  high,  and  made  of  brick.  One 
half  was  used  by  another  firm,  and  in  this  portion  the 
fire  originated.  The  alarm  bells  resounding  through 
the  city,  aroused  our  family  from  sleep;  and  they 
soon  learned  that  the  fire  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
store.  Father  hastened  to  the  rescue,  whilst  mother. 
Lena  and  Lucy  commenced  to  pray,  reciting  Rosary 
after  Rosary  until  his  return.  They  knew  that  if  God 
in  His  mercy  did  not  spare  them  this  severe  trial, 
they  should  be  left  in  utter  destitution,  as  my  father 
would  be  unable  to  recover  the  loss  of  his  goods. 
Their  prayers  were  heard  and  worked  what  would 
seem  a  miracle  in  father's  favor.  Although  the  part 
of  the  building  used  by  the  other  firm  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  his  was  left  uninjured.  The  fire  did  not 
even  penetrate  a  wMnicn  door  used  as  a  passage  from 
one  store  to  the  other.  Mother  never  speaks  of  the 
event  without  weeping  tears  of  gratitude." 
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The  prayers  of  the  readers  of  Our  Lady's  mag- 
azine are  requested  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
her  devoted  servant  the  Rev.  C.  Noel,  whose 
death  occurred  in  Paris,  on  the  igth  ult.  This 
estimable  priest,  who  was  snatched  away  at  the 
opening  of  a  most  hopeful  career,  had  just  accom- 
plished a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  whence 
he  was  returning  with  holy  eagerness,  intent  on 
entering  the  novitiate  of  the  Redemptorist  Fa- 
thers in  Belgium,  when  Death  summoned  him  to 
a  better  land. 

Among  the  sorrowful  circle  of  friends  left  to 
mourn  the  demise  of  this  good  priest  in  Canada, 
nowhere  is  his  loss  more  deeply  felt  than  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Joseph  de  Levis,  P.  Q  ,  where  he  had 
won  for  himself  the  respect  and  love  of  all  during 
the  few  )ears  that  he  labored  there  as  assistant 
priest.  R.  I.  P. 


New  Publications. 


LIFE  OF  THE  VENERABLE  PADRE  JUNIPERO  SERRA. 
Written  by  the  Very  Rev.  Francis  Palon,  Guardian 
of  the  Convent  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico.    Trans- 
lated by  the»Vtry  Rev.  J.  Adam.    San  Francisco : 
P.  E   Dougherty  &  Co  ,  Book  &  Job  Printers,  412 
Commercial  St.     1884.     Price,  $i. 
Written  by  a  schoolmate  and  constant  com- 
panion of  the  saintly  missionary,  this  biography 
could  not  but  be  most  interesting.     The  style  is 
charming  in  its  simplicity,  and  we  congratulate 
Father  Adam  on  clothing  the  little  work  in  such 
an  attractive  form.     Those  that  are  interested  in 
the  early  history  of  our  country,  and  still  more 
those  that  love  to  read  of  the  holy  ones  who  first 
labored  in  this  part  of  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
should  read  the  life  of  Padre  Serra. 

SISTERS'  MANUAL.  For  the  Use  of  Communities 
of  the  Third  Order  Regular  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
By  Clementinus  Deymann,  O.S.  F.,  Priest  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Province.  With  the  Approbation  of 
His  Grace  Right  Rev.  J.  J.  Hogan,  Bishop  of 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
Published  by  B.  Herder,  17  South  Broadway. 
1884. 

This  little  volume  of  135  pages  gives  the  text 
of  the  Rule  for  the  religious  communities  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  as  laid  down  by  Pope 
Leo  X,  with  explanation  of  the  various  chapters. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  intended  for  people  of  the 
Third  Order  living  in  the  world.  It  will  doubtless 
prove  to  be  a  very  useful  book  for  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed. 


In  the  paragraph  at  the  head  of  page  39,  does 
not  the  author  say  too  much  and  too  little?  Too 
much,  in  laying  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  amount 
constituting  a  mortal  sin  in  the  thefts  of  children 
from  their  parents  is  the  measure  of  mortal  sin 
in  the  thefts  of  religious  from  their  communities. 
Now  St.  Alphonsus,  and  after  him  Gury  and 
Konings,  reject  this  rule,—  the  latter  holding  that 
thefts  of  children  from  rich  parents  do  not  con- 
stitute a  mortal  sin  unless  the  sum  stolen  exceeds 
$10  or  $15.  Too  little,  because  so  many  distinc- 
tions are  made  by  theologians  in  regard  to  sins 
against  poverty :  in  some  cases  twice  or  three  times 
the  amount  required  to  constitute  a  mortal  sin  in 
theft  being  required  to  constitute  a  grievous 
breach  of  the  vow  of  poverty.  It  seems  to  us  that 
it  would  have  been,  better  either  to  omit  the  ques- 
tion altogether  or  to  give  these  distinctions. 
Finally,  is  not  $2  too  small  a  sum  to  constitute  a 
mortal  sin  in  the  matter  in  question  ?  Two  dol-  . 
lars  is  about  equivalent  to  the  amount  set  down 
by  St.  Alphonsus;  but  $2  in  the  country  and  at 
the  time  when  St.  Alphonsus  wrote  had  a  very 
different  and  much  higher  value  than  amongst  us 
at  the  present  day. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD^FROM 
THE  CREATION  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  Part  II. 
Church  History.  By  the  Rev.  B  J  Spalding.  With 
Preface  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L  Spalding,  D  D.,  Bishop 
of  Peoria.  New  York  :  The  Catholic  Publication 
Society  Co  ,  9  Barclay  Street.  1884. 

The  names  of  the  author  and  of  Bishop  Spald- 
ing, who  writes  the  preface,  are  sufficient  guaran- 
ties of  the  correctness  and  excellence  of  this  work 
— a  handsome  volume  of  716  pages,  printed  from 
large,  clear  type  on  good,  thick  paper. 

It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings  of 
Popes,  saints,  Doctors  of  the  Church,  and  cele- 
brated men  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  includ- 
ing Archbishops  Kenrick,  Hughes,  Purcell,  Spald- 
ing; Cardinal  Manning,  Dr.  Brownson,  Bishop 
England,  etc. 


We  have  received  a  number  of  samples  of 

lace  pictures  intended  to  commemorate  the  many 
blessings  with  which  Our  Blessed  Lady  has  deigned 
to  favor  the  little  town  of  Carey,  Ohio.  They 
are  published  under  the  title  of  "Our  Lady  of 
Carey."  We  hope  they  will  be  widely  circulated, 
and  serve  to  encourage  and  augment  devotion 
towards  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God.  They 
may  be  had  of  the  publisher,  A.  Kaelin,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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Miss     SAKAH    C\    KESNKDY 

\v  specially  commend  to  the  pr.'.\er>  of  our 
1  of  this  excellent  lady,  which  on 
the  ad  inst.  took  its  flight  from  the  mortal  body 
at  her  home  in  Washington,  I).  C.  Miss  Ken 
nedy  was  a  feivent  Catholic  from  her  earliest 
childhood,  and  was  distinguished  among  her  com- 
panions for  a  t«  ndcr  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. She  was  educated  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Visitation  in  her  native  city,  and  there  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  humility  and  self  sacrifice,  which  made 
her  life  so  beautiful.  Bt  fore  she  had  completed 
her  studies,  her  father  became  an  invalid,  and, 
although  only  in  her  seventeenth  year,  the  entire 
care  of  a  family  of  ten  persons  devolved  upon  her. 
By  extraordinary  efforts  she  supported  and  edu- 
cated her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  them  grow  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  devout  members  of  the  Church  For 
a  long  time  she  taught  in  the  parochial  school  of 
St.  Matthew's  Church,  beside  taking  charge  of  a 
class  in  the  Sunday  school.  When  St  Aloysius's 
Church  was  built,  she  moved  into  that  parish,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  aid  in  organizing  a  Sunday- 
school  To  her  exertions  was  also  due  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and,  though  in  feeble  health  and  burdened 
with  cares,  she  never  failed  in  her  allegiance  to  it. 
She  instructed  class  after  class  of  children,  prepar- 
ing them  for  First  Communion  and  Confirmation, 
and  was  ever  ready  and  willing  to  assist  in  any 
good  work.  It  was  her  custom  to  hear  Mass  every 
day,  and  to  receive  Holy  Communion  on  all  the 
principal  holydays  and  the  festivals  of  the  BFessed 
Virgin.  These  pious  practices  she  continued  as 
long  as  her  health  permitted. 

Miss  Kennedy's  death  was  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  such  a  good  life.  After  re- 
ceiving the  Holy  Viaticum,  she  expressed  her 
willingness  to  go,  and  prayed  fervently  till  death 
came  to  her  release.  Almost  her  last  act  was  to 
render  a  service  to  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  of  which 
she  was  a  zealous  supporter.  Her  favor  and  the 
announcement  of  her  death  reached  us  by  the 
same  mail.  A  true  Child  of  Mary,  one  who  strove 
to  copy  her  vir!i;»-s  whose  devotion  to  her  con- 
sisted mort  in  works  than  in  words,  we  trust  she 
is  already  enjoying  the  reward  of  her  faithful  ser- 
vice. 

May  she  rest  in  pi 


Uouth's  Department. 


The  Castle  of  Can 


A    TALE    OF    THE    OLDEN    TIMES. 


CHAPTER   V.— THE  DEPARTURE. 

flight  of  Emma  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  could  not  long  re- 
main undiscovered  by  the  in- 
mates of  Olivona.  Furious  at 
this  unlooked-for  movement,  Be- 
rengarius  sent  forth  a  troop  of 
horsemen,  with  orders  to  search  first 
the  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
villa,  presuming  that  the  fugitives  could  not 
have  gone  very  far,  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  storm.  Thanks  to  its  isolated  situation, 
and  still  more  to  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence  over  its  virtuous  inmates,  Mar- 
garita's cottage  escaped  scrutiny. 

As  soon  as  the  first  ardor  of  the  pursuit 
had  abated,  Elizabeth  began  to  think  of  tak- 
ing steps  to  remove  her  charge  to  a  distance. 
But  there  were  grave  difficulties  in  the  way. 
Could  she  be  sure  that  those  noblemen  who 
had  seemed  to  be  loyal  to  the  house  of  Lo- 
thaire  still  remained  true — men  are  so  easily 
swayed  by  their  personal  interests  ?  \Yh  it 
feudal  lord  could  be  found  bold  enough  or 
strong  enough  to  brave  the  anger  and  the 
power  of  the  usurper?  What  if  the  one  she 
should  think  best  to  trust  should  compromise 
her  or  himself  by  some  imprudence?  All 
these  considerations,  and  many  kindred  ones, 
weighed  heavily  on  Elizabeth's  mind.  She 
prayed  much  for  guidance.and  at  last  resolved 
to  fix  her  choice  on  Count  Azzoni,  Lord  of 
Canossa.  He  w^s  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nobles  in  Italy,  And  lived  in  a  fortified  castle 
near  Reggio.  Owning  vast  domains,  and  en- 
joying an  almost  sovereign  degree  of  inde- 
pendence, he  had  made  himself  and  his  cause 
cted  by  the  kings  of  the  peninsula.  He 
had,  besides,  other  titles  to  Elizabeth's  confi- 
dence; the  good  Count  was  a  benefactor  of 
the  poor,  a  protector  of  widows  and  orphans, 
and  a  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  weak. 
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But  it  would  require  a  highly  prudent  man 
to  take  Lady  Elizabeth's  message  to  the 
Count.  The  public  roads  were  under  strict 
surveillance,  the  populace  were  intimidated 
t>y  the  threats  of  Berengarius,  and  so  rigorous 
were  some  of  his  penalties  that  the  majority 
were  afraid  of  compromising  themselves  in 
the  slightest  way.  Elizabeth  conferred  with 
Margarita,  who  thought  Ludolfo  the  fisher- 
man— whose  cottage,  near  the  Chiese,  Lady 
Elizabeth  had  once  visited  with  Emma  and 
the  Queen — would  be  just  the  one  for  the 
mission. 

"  Do  you  think,"  asked  Elizabeth,  "that  he 
ihas  the  requisite  prudence  and  bravery  for 
such  an  undertaking,  and  that  he  would  de- 
vote himself  for  Emma's  sake?" 

"Few  would  do  as  well,  for  no  one  knows 
the  environs  of  Olivona  better  than  Ludolfo 
— that  is  among  the  peasantry;  and  since 
the  day  her  Majesty  visited  his  little  hut,  and 
gave  him  such  abundant  alms,  he  never  tires 
of  expressing  deep  gratitude  for  her  charity. 
But  I  think,"  continued  Margarita,  "it  would 
be  well  to  acquaint  the  good  pastor  of  Sorio 
with  your  intentions,  and  let  him  prepare 
Ludolfo  for  this  important  task." 

The  worthy  pastor,  having  been  informed 
of  the  project,  approved  it  highly,  and  went 
in  person  to  consult  with  the  fisherman. 
Ludolfo  was  much  affected  by  the  account 
given  him  of  Emma's  position,  and,  eager  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  gratitude, 
he  hastened  to  Margarita's  cottage. 

"Ludolfo,"  said  Lady  Elizabeth,  "you  will 
be  obliged  to  go  to  Canossa." 

"  I  will  go  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  madam, 
if  need  be,  to  serve  the  wife  and  child  of 
Lothaire." 

"  What  route  will  you  take? — can  you  start 
immediately?" 

"At  once.  I  will  go  by  water: — down  the 
Chiese,  then  by  the  Oglio,  until  I  reach  the 
River  Po,  which  I  will  ascend  as  far  as  the 
Enza.  That  stream,  you  know,  will  bring 
me  almost  to  the  gates  of  Canossa.  Our 
worthy  pastor  has  explained  my  duty;  I  only 
await  your  special  instructions." 

Elizabeth  was  delighted  with  the  fisher- 
man's plan  and  with  his  zealous  good  will ; 


she  therefore  briefly  explained  to  him  what 
he  was  expected  to  accomplish.  Ludolfo 
departed,  promising  to  return  as  soon  as  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  so. 

Notwithstanding  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
deliverance,  Emma  continued  to  be  very  low- 
spirited,  and  it  was  difficult  to  amuse  her, 
or  divert  her  thoughts,  in  the  apartment  in 
which  prudence  obliged  her  to  remain  con- 
cealed. The  idea  of  separating  from  her 
mother  made  her  indifferent  to  the  flowers 
or  picture-books  that  Albina  brought  to  her. 
The  latter  was  receiving  a  very  salutary  les- 
son, and,  for  the  present  at  least,  she  felt  no 
wish  to  share  in  Emma's  high  station  or 
princely  wealth. 

At  length  the  week  during  which  it  was 
expected  that  Ludolfo  would  return  came  and 
passed,  but  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  fish- 
erman. Both  Margarita  and  Elizabeth  trem- 
bled, lest  he  had  been  arrested  by  the  emis- 
saries of  the  usurper,  or  had  been  the  victim 
of  some  accident.  Only  their  simple  trust  in 
God's  goodness  kept  up  their  depressed 
spirits.  At  last  one  morning,  as  they  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  breakfast,  in  "walked 
Ludolfo. 

"  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  "  asked  all  in 
one  voice,  with  irrepressible  anxiety. 

"  Excellent  news,"  answered  the  fisherman, 
gratified  at  the  glad  surprise  his  presence  had 
given;  "men  from'Canossa  are  following  me." 

"When  will  they  arrive?"  asked  Lady 
Elizabeth. 

"After  dark,  madam.  They  would  have 
come  on  with  me,  but  men  of  Berengarius's 
troops  are  scouring  the  country,  and  it  would 
be  very  imprudent  for  them  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  daytime." 

"Why,  pray,  were  you  absent  so  long?" 

"  Count  Azzoni  was  not  at  CanosSa  when 
I  arrived;  but  I  informed  the  Countess  of 
your  critical  position,  and  she  made  minute 
inquiries,  while  shedding  tears  of  pity.  She 
assured  me  that  her  husband's  aid  would  not 
be  wanting.  She  immediately  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  Count  Azzoni,  and  three  days 
after  a  troop  of  his  best  cavaliers  appeared, 
with  a  message  to  his  wife  to  send  them  to 
you,  and  bid  you  use  them  as  you  require." 
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1 1  low  numerous  are  they?" 

"  Only  twenty,  but  experienced  men,  divided 
into  two  companies.  They  are  now  secreted 
in  the  woods,  near  the  river-bank." 

"  Then  we  have  only  to  get  ready  and  go 
with  you  ?  " 

"  That  is  all ;  you  have  the  day  before  you. 
If  you  need  my  services,  I  will  be  at  your 
disposal  until  sunset;  then  I  intend  to  go 
down  the  river,  and  lead  the  men  of  Canossa 
hither." 

Elizabeth  and  Margarita  urged  Ludolfo  to 
•go  home  and  rest,  for  he  seemed  worn  out 
with  fatigue.  The  faithful  fisherman,  there- 
fore, bade  the  two  women  good-morning,  and 
went  to  his  own  little  hut,  whither  they  sent 
him  a  warm  and  strengthening  repast. 

The  sky  was  overcast  in  the  morning,  it 
became  misty  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  night- 
fall there  was  a  dense  fog  over  the  surround- 
ing landscape.  About  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the 
pastor  of  Sorio  came  in,  and  said  abruptly  to 
Margarita  and  her  companions :  "  Do  you 
know  you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose?  Hurry 
away  with  all  possible  speed.  God  grant 
that  it  may  not  be  already  too  late ! " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  startled 
hearers  of  this  vehement  exhortation. 

"  I  hear  that  Berengarius  suspects  the  truth 
in  regard  to  Emma's  hiding-place";  he  has 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  seize  her,  and  to  arrest 
every  person  in  this  cottage." 

"What  shall  I  do?"  said  Lady  Elizabeth, 
terrified  indeed,  but  principally  on  Emma's 
account. 

"I  notified  Ludolfo, as  I  passed  his  hut;  if 
you  go  straight  to  the  river,  he  will  take  you 
into  his  boat.  But,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
lose  not  a  moment." 

With  these  words  the  devoted  priest  with- 
drew by  a  lonely,  unfrequented  path  that 
wound  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest. 

Without  delaying  a  moment,  Margarita 
and  Elizabeth  collected  some  indispensable 
articles,  and,  calling  the  three  young  girls, 
went  through  the  orchard-gate  into  the  broad 
fields  of  Margarita's  farm,  and  then,  running, 
reached  the  shore  of  the  Chiese.  While  they 
wore  praying  earnestly  for  protection,  Lu- 
dolfo's  little  craft  appeared  among  the  reeds. 


The  faithful  fisherman  was  bent  over  double, 
so  vigorously  was  he  plying  his  oars.  He 
stopped  just  opposite  the  fugitives,  and  wiping 
the  sweat  from  his  face,  which  was  crimson 
from  exertion,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief,  said:  "Thank  God,  you  have  escaped 
them!" 

"  The  good  pastor  of  Sorio  gave  us  a  real 
fright,"  said  Lady  Elizabeth,  calmly. 

"  He  did  not  alarm  you  one  instant  too 
soon,  madam,"  added  Ludolfo.  "  I  heard  the 
blasphemous  shrieks  and  curses  of  Berenga- 
rius's  men,  who  are  spread  all  over  the  valley. 
They  will  at  once  take  possession  of  the  cot- 
tage that  you  have  just  left." 

Whilst  thus  talking,  the  fisherman  handed 
the  three  girls  into  the  boat,  then  the  two 
women.  When  all  were  seated,  he  rowed  to 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  descended  with 
the  current. 

"  Pray,  Ludolfo,"  asked  Elizabeth,  "whither 
are  you  carrying  us?" 

"To  join  the  knights  of  Canossa,  about 
three  miles  from  here." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  discovered  ere  we 
reach  them." 

"  The  shores  of  the  Chiese  are  thickly 
wooded,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  emis- 
saries of  Berengarius  wHl  even  think  of  pur- 
suing us  by  water.  They  have  no  means,  even 
should  they  perceive  us." 

"The  well-steered  boat  skimmed  lightly 
over  the  water,  notwithstanding  its  somewhat 
heavy  burden  and  the  already  wearied  arm 
of  the  oarsman.  They  soon  reached  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Chiese  and  the  Oglio ;  and,  after 
descending  the  latter  a  certain  distance,  Lu- 
do'.fo  slackened  his  speed,  and  then  stopped 
under  the  shadow  of  a  dense  forest  that 
stretched  far  to  his  right. 

"Now  we  must  kave  the  skiff  with  great 
caution,"  said  the  faithful  fisherman ;  "  keep 
silence,  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  break- 
ing stems  or  branches.  The  warriors  from 
Canossa  are  concealed  in  the  thickets  of  this 
forest,  and  we  shall  soon  be  under  their  gal- 
lant protection." 

When  Ludolfo  had  disembarked  his  pre- 
cious cargo,  he  hauled  his  craft  high  up  among 
the  tall  reeds,  and  then  led  the  fugitives  into 
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the  wood.  It  was  not  yet  dark.  Just  as  the 
little  band  gained  the  skirt  of  the  woods  they 
had  passed  through,  thirty  mounted  warriors 
appeared  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Oglio. 
"Be  calm,"  said  Ludolfo;  "they  have  no 
boats,  and  the  river  is  not  fordable  within 
many  miles  from  this  spot." 

Some  of  the  warriors  of  Berengarius  had 
discovered  the  fugitives,  and,  dismounting, 
began  to  sound  the  river,  which  happened  to 
be  very  deep  at  that  place.  Then,  wheeling 
about  in  the  path  by  which  they  had  come, 
they  went  down  towards  the  ford. 

Meanwhile  Ludolfo  and  his  companions 
plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest, 
where  they  met  the  armed  warriors  of  Count 
Azzoni.  Six  of  the  horsemen  took  each  a 
fugitive  behind  him,  in  the  old-time  way  of 
riding,  and,  spurring  their  steeds,  they  de- 
camped. They  were  well  aware  that  the 
soldiers  of  Berengarius  were  in  hot  pursuit 
of  their  prey,  and,  although  they  rode  briskly 
the  whole  night,  the  swift  tramp  of  the  steeds 
of  their  pursuers  could  be  heard  above  that 
made  by  their  own  highbred  coursers.  At 
dawn  a  second  troop  from  Canossa  came  out 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  first,  and,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  fugitives,  Count  Azzoni  headed 
the  reinforcement  in«person.  • 

The  two  bands  joined  each  other  with  loud 
acclamations.  The  soldiers  of  Berengarius 
halted,  and  seeing  that  they  were  entirely  too 
few  to  attempt  to  encounter  such  a  numerous 
and  well- equipped  escort,  wheeled  about  and 
rode  off  at  full  gallop. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


St.  Bernard  DogB. 


If  a  St.  Bernard  dog,  which  had  seen  service 
in  the  Alps,  could  write  out  his  adventures, 
what  a  thrilling  narrative  of  hairbreadth  es- 
capes and  perilous  undertakings  would  there 
be  to  read!  An  American  who  recently  vis- 
ited the  St.  Bernard  monasteries  says  that  the 
utmost  pains  are  taken  in  training  the  dogs. 
The  training  begins  when  they  are  mere 
puppies.  At  meal- time,  the  little  animals  are 
required  to  sit  in  a  row,  each  having  before 


him  a  tin  dish  containing  his  food.  Grace  is 
said  by  one  of  the  monks,  the  dogs  mean- 
while sitting  with  bowed  heads.  Not  one 
of  them  stirs  until  the  "Amen  "  is  spoken.  If 
some  young  puppy,  not  well  enough  schooled 
in  table  manners,  happens  to  begin  to  eat  be- 
fore the  proper  moment,  he  is  reminded  by 
a  low  growl,  or  by  a  tug  at  the  ear,  that  he 
is  misbehaving.  After  a  severe  snowstorm, 
or  an  avalanche,  two  dogs  are  sent  out  from 
the  monastery.  Around  the  neck  of  one  is 
fastened  a  flask  of  cordial,  and  to  the  back  of 
the  other  is  bound  a  heavy  blanket.  Should 
a  traveller  happen  to  be  buried  in  the  snow, 
their  keen  scent  soon  enables  them  to  find  the 
place ;  then  they  search  for  the  spot  where 
the  snow  is  the  softest,  for  they  know  that 
the  traveller's  breath  must  have  made  it  soft,, 
and  therefore  that  his  head  must  be  just  be- 
neath. They  scratch  away  the  snow,  andr 
with  their  powerful  paws  smite  the  man  on 
the  chest,  barking  meanwhile,  to  arouse  him 
from  his  stupor.  Recovering  his  wits,  the 
half-dead  man  drinks  the  strong  cordial,  re- 
vives, and,  to  his  great  joy,  soon  fiads  him- 
self under  a  friendly  roof. 


A  Missionary's  Vocation. 


Mgr.  Ridel,  the  holy  missionary  bishop 
of  Corea — lately  gone  to  receive  the  reward 
of  long  privation  and  cruel  sufferings  endured 
for  the  Faith, — was  indebted  to  his  pious 
mother  for  his  vocation  as  a  missionary.  One 
day,  whilst  he  was  yet  a  mere  child  playing 
at  her  knee,  he  saw  on  the  table  a  beautiful 
blue  book— a  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

"Mamma,"  said  the  child,  "are  there  any 
stories  in  that  book  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  child :  it  is  full  of  stories  about 
missionaries." 

"  What  are  missionaries,  mamma  ?  " 

"Missionaries  are  priests  who  go  to  far-off* 
countries,  amongst  savage  races,  to  teach 
them  how  to  save  their  souls.'; 

"  Then  I  am  going  to  be  a  missionary, 
too,  and  tell  them  how  to  get  to  heaven  with 
us." 


THE 
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NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1884.  No.  39. 


[  Translated  for  The  "Ave  Maria.""] 

Bncyclica     Letter    (Superiore    Anno)    of 

Our  Most  Holy  Lord  Leo  XIII,  by 

Divine  Providence  Pope. 

To  ALL  THE  PATRIARCHS,  PRIMATES,  ARCHBISH- 
OPS, AND   BISHOPS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD, 

IN  GRACE  AND  COMMUNION  WITH  THE 
APOSTOLICAL  SEE. 


JENERABLE  BRETHREN,  HEALTH 
AND  APOSTOLICAL  BENEDICTION: — 
Last  year,  as  you  all  know,  We  de- 
creed by  Our  Encyclical  Letter  that,  to  ob- 
tain the  aid  of  Heaven  in  the  trials  of  the 
Church,  the  great  Mother  of  God  should  be 
honored  in  all  parts  of  the  Catholic  world 
during  the  entire  month  of  October,  by  the 
holy  devotion  of  the  Rosary.  In  this  We 
followed  Our  own  judgment  and  the  example 
of  Our  predecessors,  who,  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult times  of  the  Church,  had  recourse  to 
the  august  Virgin  by  redoubled  piety,  and 
implored  her  aid  by  most  fervent  prayers 
Everywhere  Our  will  was  obeyed  with  so 
much  eagerness  and  unanimity  that  it  was 
seen  in  a  striking  manner  how  great  is  the  zeal 
for  religion  and  the  piety  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple, and  how  much  confidence  all  have  in  the 
heavenly  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This 
great  fervor  of  piety  and  faith  has  not  a  little 
consoled  Us  in  the  trials  and  evils  that  weigh 
Us  down;  and  it  has  even  given  Us  new  cour- 
age to  support  even  still  greater,  should  it  be 
the  will  of  God.  For  so  long  as  the  spirit  of 
prayer  is  spread  over  the  house  of  David, 
and  on  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  We  feel 
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the  assurance  that  God  will  one  day  be  pro 
pitious  to  Us,  and  that,  taking  pity  on  His 
Church,  He  will  finally  hear  the  supplica- 
tions of  those  that  pray  to  Him  through  her 
whom  He  was  pleased  to  make  the  dispen- 
satrix  of  the  heavenly  graces. 

Therefore,  the  i»ame  reasons  that  moved 
Us  last  year,  as  We  have  declared,  to  call  for 
a  public  manifestation  of  piety  being  still  in 
existence,  We  have  considered  it  Our  duty, 
Venerable  Brethren,  to  exhort  the  Christian 
people  again  this  year  to  merit  the  powerful 
protection  of  the  Mother  of  Cod  by  continu- 
ing in  the  same  manner  the  pious  recitation 
of  the  Rosary.  And  truly  when  the  obstinacy 
of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  is  so  great, 
its  defenders  ought  to  be  no  less  resolute, 
especially  since  the  assistance  of  Heaven  and 
the  blessings  of  God  are  very  often  the  re- 
ward of  perseverance.  It  affords  Us  pleasure 
to  recall  the  example  of  that  great  Judith — a 
figure  of  the  gracious  Virgin — who  reproved 
the  foolish  impatience  of  the  Jews  when  they 
wished  to  fix,  according  to  their  own  notions, 
the  day  on  which  God  should  deliver  their 
oppressed  country.  In  like  manner  must 
We  consider  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  who 
waited,  persevering  unanimously  in  prayer 
with  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  for  the  most 
high  gift  of  the  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  who  had 
been  promised  to  them.  For  it  is  a  difficult 
matter,  and  one  of  great  -importance,  that  is 
now  in  question :  it  is  question  of  humbling 
the  ancient  and  cunning  enemy  in  all  the 
exaltation  of  his  power;  it  is  question  of 
vindicating  the  liberty  of  the  Church  and  of 
her  head ;  it  is  question  of  preserving  and 
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protecting  those  defences  necessary  for  the 
security  and  welfare  of  human  society. 
Therefore,  we  must  take  care  that  in  times 
like  these,  so  sad  for  the  Church,  the  holy 
custom  of  reciting  the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  be  zealously  and  piously  maintained, 
especially  as  this  form  of  prayer,  being  com- 
posed in  such  a  manner  as  to  recall,  in  order, 
all  the  mysteries  of  our  salvation,  is  admi- 
rably calculated  to  nourish  the  spirit  of  piety. 

As  to  Italy,  it  is  now  especially  necessary 
to  implore  for  it  the  help  of  the  most  power- 
ful Virgin  through  the  prayers  of  the  Rosary, 
as  an  unforeseen  calamity  not  only  threat- 
ens, but  has  actually  fallen  upon  Us.  The 
Asiatic  pest  having,  by  the  will  of  God, broken 
through  the  barriers  which  seemed  to  have 
been  set  up  for  it  by  nature,  has  attacked 
the  ports  of  France,  and  thence  the  neighbor- 
ing districts  of  Italy.  We  must,  therefore, 
fly  to  Mary — to  her  whom  the  Church  has 
justly  styled  the  helper,  the  liberatrix, — in 
order  that  her  favor  may  bring  to  Us  the  as- 
sistance which  We  implore  by  those  prayers 
that  are  most  pleasing  to  her,  and  that  she 
may  remove  from  Us  the  impure  scourge. 

Therefore,  at  the  approach  of  the  month  of 
October,  in  which  the  Catholic  world  cele- 
brates the  solemnity  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  We 
have  resolved  to  prescribe  for  this  year  also 
what  We  prescribed  for  last  year.  We  con- 
sequently decree  and  order  that,  from  the  first 
day  of  October  until  the  second  of  November 
following,  in  all  parish  churches  or  public 
sanctuaries  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God, 
or  in  any  others  to  be  chosen  by  the  Ordi- 
naries, shall  be  recited  every  day  at  least  five 
decades  of  the  Rosary,  adding  the  Litany; 
and  if  it  is  in  the  morning,  that  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  be  offered  up  during  these  prayers; 
if  in  the  evening,  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
be  exposed  for  adoration,  and  afterwards  that 
those  present  receive  the  benediction  accord- 
ing to  the  liturgy.  We  moreover  desire  that 
the  Confraternities  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  wher- 
ever the  civil  laws  leave  it  in  their  power, 
should  make  a  solemn  procession  through 
the  streets  for  the  public  edification. 

Now,  that  the  heavenly  treasures  of  the 
Church  may  be  open  to  Christian  piety,  We 


renew  the  several  indulgences  granted  by 
Us  last  year.  Namely,  to  all  those  that,  on 
the  days  prescribed,  shall  assist  at  the  public 
recitation  of  the  Rosary,  and  that  shall  have 
prayed  according  to  Our  intentions,  and  to 
those  likewise  who,  being  prevented  by  a 
legitimate  cause,  shall  do  the  same  privately, 
We  grant  for  each  time  an  indulgence  of 
seven  years  and  seven  quarantines.  As  to 
those  who,  during  the  time  mentioned,  shall 
have  performed  the  same  devotions  at  least 
ten  times,  whether  publicly  in  the  churches, 
or  for  sufficient  reasons  in  private  houses, 
and  who,  having  expiated  their  sins  by  con- 
fession, shall  receive  Holy  Communion,  We 
grant  from  the  treasury  of  the  Church  a 
plenary  indulgence  of  their  faults.  In  like 
manner  We  grant  this  plenary  indulgence 
and  the  remission  of  penalties  to  all  who, 
either  on  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  or 
on  one  of  the  eight  days  following,  shall  have 
washed  their  souls,  and  participated  with 
proper  dispositions  in  the  Divine  Banquet, 
and  shall  have  prayed,  in  some  sanctuary,  to 
God  and  His  Most  Holy  Mother  forjDur  in- 
tention. 

Finally,  for  such  as  live  in  the  country,  and 
who  are  detained,  particularly  during  the 
month  of  October,  by  their  labors  in  the 
fields,  We  grant  that,  with  the  prudent  dis- 
position of  their  Ordinaries,  the  exercises 
prescribed  above,  and  the  holy  indulgences 
for  the  month  of  October,  may  be  deferred 
until  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber. 

We  doubt  not,  Venerable  Brethren,  that 
abundant  and  rich  fruits  will  answer  Our  la- 
bors, especially  if  to  what  is  sown  by  Us  and 
watered  by  your  solicitude,  God  grants  from 
heaven  an  increase  by  the  diffusion  of  His 
graces.  We  are  assured  that  the  Christian 
people  will  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Our  Apos- 
tolical authority  with  the  same  fervency  of 
faith  and  of  piety  of  which  they  gave  mag- 
nificent testimony  last  year.  May  the  heavenly 
patroness  invoked  in  the  prayers  of  the  Ro- 
sary be  propitious  to  Us,  and  may  she  grant 
that,  by  the  cessation  of  divisions,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  We  may  obtain  from  God 
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that  peace  for  the  Church  so  much  desired! 
As  a  pledge  of  this  blessing,  We  cordially 
grant  to  you  and  to  your  clergy,  and  to  the 
people  confided  to  your  care,  Our  Apostolical 
Benediction. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  the  XXXth 
day  of  August,  MDCCCLXXXIV;  the 
seventh  year  of  Our  Pontificate. 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 
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AVE  MARIA  '    We  whisper  the  words, 
And  think  of  a  sweet  face  fair  to  see 
Bending  low  with  adoring  love 

Over  the  Babe  upon  her  knee. 
From  Son  to  Mother,  from  Mother  to  Son, 

We  look  as  we  humbly  kneel  to  pray, 
And,  hoping  to  reach  the  Christ-Child's  Heart 

Thro'  the  heart  of  His  Mother,  we  fondly  say: 
"  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 

Pray  for  us  sinners  now ' ' — and  then 
We  think  of  life's  greatest  need,  and  add — 
"And  at  the  hour  of  our  death.    Amen  !  " 

Ave  Maria!    We  think  of  a  face 

White  with  anguish  and  bitterest  loss, 
But  lit  with  a  halo  of  perfect  love 

As  it  looks  on  Jesus  dead  on  the  .Cross. 
And  as  we  kneel  in  the  shadows  there, 

Low  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  died 
For  our  souls'  sake,  we  breathe  this  prayer 
»  To  the  Mother  of  the  Crucified : 
"  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 

Pray  for  us  sinners  now" — and  then, 
Uniting  our  death  with  His,  we  add — 
"  And  at  the  hour  of  our  death.    Amen !  " 

Ave  Maria .'    With  these  sweet  words 

We  hail  the  glorious  Queen  of  Heaven, 
And  think  of  the  splendors  of  God's  great  courts, 

And  the  wondrous  grace  to  His  Mother  given. 
We  shudder  to  think  of  the  sinful  hearts 

That  into  His  awful  Presence  we  bring; 
But  we  know  in  our  fear  that  Mary  is  near, 

And  we  say  to  the  Mother  of  the  King : 
"  Holy  V.  ther  of  God, 

I'ray  for  us  sinners  now" — and  then 
We  ask  for  life's  crowning  grace,  and  add— 
,d  at  the  hour  of  our  death.    Amen  !  " 


The  Return  of  the  Native. 


A  TRIP  to  one's  birthplace,  after  many  years 
L\  of  absence,  is  not  always  satisfactory,  es- 
pecially if  our  childhood's  days  have  been 
passed  in  the  country,  and  our  early  memo- 
ries are  filled  with  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of 
the  old  homestead  where  our  ancestors  lived, 
and  the  familiar  faces  and  warm  welcome 
that  once  greeted  us  there.  In  most  cases, 
strangers  occupy  the  home  of  our  youth,  and, 
literally,  the  places  "that  once  knew  us  know 
us  no  more."  We  find  that  time,  fashion,  and, 
more  than  all,  city  boarders,  have  changed 
the  face  of  our  staid,  old  fashioned  rural  town. 
We  meet  a  child  in  the  village  street,  hoping 
to  trace  in  his  features  a  resemblance  to  some 
parent  whom  we  knew  as  a  schoolmate  in 
years  long  gone  by.  We  ask  the  child  his 
name;  most  probably  he  belongs  to  some  of 
the  industrious  Irish  families  that  have  sup- 
planted the  old  stock  all  through  New  Kng- 
land,  and  possessed  themselves  of  some  of 
the  finest  farms  in  the  most  thrifty  towns. 
The  children  (if  they  have  any)  of  the  men 
we  knew  have  largely  gone  West,  or  sought 
business  and  homes  in  the  cities.  Often  we 
find  that  even  the  old  people,  our  cotempo- 
raries,  have  abandoned  the  farm,  and  gone  to 
live  in  some  near  manufacturing  town,  where 
they  can  hear  the  news  quickly,  and  spend 
their  last  days  among  near  neighbors. 

The  meeting-houses  have  multiplied,  and 
where  half  a  century  ago  there  was  only  one 
sect,  three  or  four  now  occupy  the  ground 
religiously,  with  no  larger  number  of  inhabi- 
tants than  then  filled  the  traditional  "Ortho- 
dox" building  The  graveyard  alone  brin 
us  near  to  those  we  have  loved  and  lo 

•  Oh'  it  is  sweet  to  think 

( >f  those  that  are  departed. 
While  murmured  'Ai't-s'  sink 

To  silence  tender-hearted ; 
While  tears  that  have  no  pain 

Are  tr.inquilly  distilling, 
And  the  dead  live  again. 

In  hearts  that  love  is  filling ." 

• 

How  different  is  the  return  to  one's  native 
city,  the  capital  of  New  Kngland,  for  instance, 
after  long  years  of  absence!  We  expect 
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changes ;  we  know  that  the  quiet,  shady  street 
where  we  first  saw  the  light  is  now  noisy  with 
machinery ;  the  ancient  trees  are  gone ;  the 
old,  respectable  domiciles  are  obliterated,  and 
immense  rows  of  many-storied  brick  buildings 
have  risen  in  their  places,  and  the  ubiquitous 
horse-cars  ring  their  jangling  bells  where  we 
once  heard  the  song  of  birds.  The  church, 
then  far  removed  from  exterior  noise  and  strife, 
where  our  fathers  worshipped,  and  where 
we  first  learned  that  we  had  "  lost  all  com 
munion  with  God,  were  under  His  wrath  and 
curse, and  so  made  liable  to  all  the  miseries  of 
this  life,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  forever;  and 
that  through  no  fault  of  ours;  but  that  such 
was  the  corruption  of  our  nature  that  we  were 
utterly  made  indisposed  and  made  opposite 
unto  all  that  was  spiritually  good,  and  wholly 
inclined  to  evil,  and  that  continually" — *  this 
church  still  rejoices  in  the  euphonious  title 
of  "  Brimstone  Corner,"  though  the  fire  and 
brimstone  have  long  gone  out,  with  the  West- 
minster Catechism,  from  the  preaching,  and 
instruction  within.  Now,  this  is  the  centre 
of  fashionable  trade  and  traffic;  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent trains  of  horse-cars,  and  the  eternal  din 
of  ceaseless  travel  render  the  building  unfit 
for  worship  during  the  week,  and  not  abound- 
ing in  quiet  on  Sunday. 

But  the  old  city  has  spread  her  arms  over 
the  waste  of  waters  that  once  bordered  her  on 
the  west,  turning  it  into  terra  firma,  and  resi- 
dences hardly  surpassed  in  the  world,  and 
magnificent  houses  of  worship,  halls  of  art 
and  science,  beautiful  parks  and  charming 
gardens,  have  arisen  on  this  made  land ;  there 
she  has  spread  out  her  once  narrow  neck  till 
it  is  no  longer  a  neck,  but  a  city  in  itself;  she 
has  lowered  one  of  her  three  beautiful  hills, 
where  once  the  proudest  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  lived,  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  immense  blocks  for  business,  and  is  no 
longer  in  any  sense  a  hill.  Other  parts  of 
the  city  are  less  changed  in  shape,  but  en- 
tirely altered  in  inhabitants.  The  north  por- 
tion of  the  city  is  largely  given  up  to  Italians, 
Germans,  and  Portuguese,  and  the  houses  of 
worship  that  we  remember  as  occupied  by 

*  Vide  Westminster  Catechism. 


Methodists  and  Unitarians  are  consecrated 
by  the  rites  of  the  Church. 

This  thought  brings  us  to  the  wonderful 
increase  of  Catholicity  in  and  about  the  City 
of  the  Puritans;  where  once,  even  in  our  own 
memory,  there  was  but  one  Catholic  church, 
now  there  are  thirty  or  more  within  the  city, 
and  every  suburban  town  in  a  circuit  of 
twelve  miles  has  its  representation  of  Cath- 
olic unity.  They  are  all  well  filled,  generally 
crowded,  many  times  on  Sunday,  not  by  the 
fashionable,  drawn  together  to  display  them- 
selves or  hear  some  fine  preacher,  but  largely 
by  the  poor  and  unlearned,  who  come  simply 
to  adore  God  Parochial  schools,  convents, 
hospitals,  orphanages,  have  sprung  up  as  if 
by  magic.  What  hath  God  wrought  on  this 
soil  where  half  a  century  ago  a  furious  mob 
burned  the  only  convent  in  the  diocese,  and 
drove  the  Sisters  and  their  pupils  into  the 
street  at  dead  of  night !  True,  the  Catholics 
are  mostly  of  foreign  ancestry — so  are  we 
all, — however,  they  are  our  citizens,  born  on 
our  soil,  and  bred  under  our  institutions.  And 
they  have  come  to  stay. 

In  the  early  days  of  which  we  write,  a  con- 
version to  the  Catholic  faith  was  a  veritable 
wonder,  and  generally  the  convert  was  consid- 
ered to  be  "a  little  out";  now  there  is  hardly 
a  family  that  has  not  some  connexion,  near  or 
far,  to  whom  has  been  granted  this  best  gift, 
the  gift  of  faith.  We  well  remember  when  in 
this  very  city,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  two 
young  ladies  and  some  young  gentlemen, 
from  among  the  bluest  blood  of  the  city,  had 
the  great  grace  to  step  out  from  the  fashion- 
able churches,  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
despised  Catholics.  This  movement  created  a 
furore  of  talk,  and  we  heard  a  prominent  and 
highly  respectable  gentleman  of  the  Congre- 
gational order  say:  "They  will  find  out  their 
folly ;  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  one 
of  common  sense,  born  and  brought  up  under 
our  institutions,  to  remain  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  ("  Ro- 
mish" was  not  in  fashion  in  those  days.)  He, 
good,  pious  soul,  has  long  since  passed  away, 
but  those  who  at  that  time  protested  against 
the  errors  of  Protestantism  are  still  doing 
valiant  work  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
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In  our  late  visit  we  were  surprised  at  the 
beauty  of  the  suburban  churches;  we  expect 
liitrctur.il  grace  in  the  cities,  but  the 
Catholic  churches  in  the  country  towns  of 
Eastern  M.issachusttts  will  often  suffer  noth- 
ing by  comparison,  in  this  respect,  with  the 
city  churches;  and  we  nowhere  heard  any 
complaint  of  the  lack  of  a  congregation,  or 
the  want  of  children  for  the  Sunday-school. 
Among  the  many  churches  we  visited,  we 
were  most  impressed.with  the  Mission  Church 
of  the  Redemptorists,  in  the  Highlands. 
Crowds  frequent  this  holy  place  daily,  and 
the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  is 
always  surrounded  with  suppliants.  Here 
she  has  indeed  'shown  herself  a  mother'; 
most  wonderful  are  the  well  attested  miracles 
wrought  here  through  her  intercession,  and 
crutches,  shoulder- braces,  wheeled  chairs, 
and  other  objects  indicating  deformity  and 
weakness  in  the  past,  now  hang  about  this 
chapel,  telling  of  the  truth  of  these  wonderful 
answers  to  prayer.  The  deep  devotion  man- 
ifested by  the  people,  the  constant  coming 
and  going  of  congregations,  the  different 
Masses  being  offered  at  the  same  time,  the 
continual  confessions  being  heard,  and  a  look 
among  the  people  as  if  they  found  here  a 
home, — all  reminded  us  of  many  of  the  for- 
eign churches  we  have  seen. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  Catholic  work 
accomplished  in  this  region,  we  were  spe 
cially  interested  with  two  small  beginnings 
in  the  capital  city.  A  young,  self  denying 
priest  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
working  boys,  somewhat  after  the  example  of 
that  wonderful  worker,  good  Father  Drum- 
goole,  of  New  York.  This  young  priest  has 
hired  a  house  in  a  part  of  the  city  once  emi- 
nently respectable,  but  which  now  bears  a 
hard  name.  Here  he  has  gathered  his  sixty 
working  boys.  They  go  about  their  daily 
avocations,  returning  at  night  for  lodgings ; 
if  they  do  not  come  in  at  the  appointed  hour, 
the  priest,  like  a  true  father,  goes  out  to  seek 
them  They  are  generally  homeless,  friend- 
less waifs,  often  rescued  by  the  priest  from 
the  hands  of  the  law.  and  placed  in  the  way 
to  become  good  citizens.  He  has  as  yet  no 
assistant,  and  his  one  room  (about  ten  feet 


square)  serves  as  bedroom,  dining  room,  li- 
brary, and  reception  room ;  the  house  is 
given  up  to  the  boys.  A  small  low  chapel 
has  been  thrown  out  from  the  main  building, 
and  there  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is 
daily  offered.  The  benevolent  appreciate  his 
labors,  and  already  negotiations  arc  on  foot 
to  pi  o,.  urc  better  quarters  for  his  self  deny- 
ing undertaking.  He  told  us  that  often,  in 
searching  for  truants  from  the  home,  he 
comes  upon  sad  cases  of  young  girls,  almost 
children,  for  whom  there  is  no  refuge  but  the 
jail.  The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is 
full  to  overflowing,  and  young  things  who 
begged  to  be  sent  there  could  not  be  received, 
and  could  only  go  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion. The  heart  yearns  for  some  kind  hand 
to  be  put  forth  to  save  these  young  girls,  who 
have  no  Catholic  refuge.  All  honor  to  those 
good  Protestants  who  in  this  juncture  step 
forth  and  help  these  falling  ones.  If  Catho- 
lics will  not  find  means  to  save  their  own, 
they  must  not  complain  if  in  the  houses  of 
refuge  among  benevolent  Protestants  they 
find  many  an  Irish*  or  German  name*borne 
by  girls  who,  if  taken  in  season,  might  have 
been  saved  to  the  Church.  A  Catholic  home 
for  friendless  girls,  who  from  poverty  or  other 
cau.-e.s  are  left  in  their  early  youth  to  roam 
the  streets,  too  often  becoming  recruits  for 
houses  of  ill-repute,  is  a  great  desidfratum 
among  the  charities  of  our  cities. 

Another  Catholic  work  that  interested  us 
deeply,  like  the  other  only  in  its  beginning, 
is  the  work  among  the  Portuguese  in  the 
north  part  of  the  city.  A  band  of  women, 
four  years  since,  established  themselves  in 
one  room  over  a  stable  in  this  rough  quarter, 
under  the  direction  of  a  zealous  Dominican 
priest.  These  noble  women  of  most  respecta- 
ble antecedents  left  their  homes  of  comfort, 
to  be  associated  wilh  poverty  and  dirt.  The 
work  has  prospered ;  they  have  now  a  decent 
house  in  the  same  part  of  the  city ;  Sisters 
come  in  seeking  holy  poverty.  They  live  on 
the  labors  of  their  hands  and  the  alms  that 
are  bestowed,  and  the  Portuguese  and  their 
children  are  cared  for  in  the  school  an 
their  homes.  The  Sisters  are  banded  t 
under  the  Rule  of  St.  Dominic, 
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working,  begging,  like  their  spiritual  Father. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  matters  strictly 
Catholic  that  we  marked  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  and  the  great  changes  time  and  liberty 
have  wrought.  Sunday  is  no  longer  the  day 
of  restraint  it  was  in  olden  times.  The  Sun- 
s  day-schools  have  usurped  the  place  of  the 
church  for  the  children,  and  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  Catechism,  which  was  once 
the  Sunday  dread  of  every  child,  is  found 
only  in  the  library  of  antiquities.  The  pious 
novel  has  taken  the  place  of  the  memoirs  of 
wonderfully  good  children  who  all  die  young, 
with  which* we  were  wont  to  regale  our  youth- 
ful intellectual  appetite.  It  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered positively  sinful  to  ride  in  the  horse- 
cars  on  that  day,  even  by  the  most  fastidious. 
Sunday  concerts  are  in  order,  and  indeed  in 
some  senses  the  Lord's  Day  has  become  a 
holiday. 

We  went  into  many  delightful  homes,  but 
nowhere  did  we  see  a  shadow  of  the  old-time 
strictness  of  discipline;  in  reality,  discipline, 
like  catechism,  has  become  an  almost  forgot- 
ten thing.  We  found  much  time  and  thought 
given  to  ornamentation;  indeed  this  furore 
for  the  old  and  strange  is  often  carried  to 
excess ;  even  the  more  common  dwellings  dis- 
play their  bits  of  ancient  glass  and  china,  and 
bric-a-brac  has  become  burdensome.  We  saw 
shams,  too,  where  least  expected,  and  they 
are  never  pleasing, — articles  in  themselves 
good,  solid,  and  true,  painted  to  imitate  some- 
thing less  valuable  than  themselves,  because 
something  else  was  more  fashionable  just 
now.  Yes:  we  even  saw  beautifully  grained 
marble  stained  to  resemble  wood.  But  the 
one  object  most  strongly  and  painfully  im- 
pressed on  our  memory  was  in  the  home  of 
a  gentleman  lately  returned  from  England. 
While  visiting  the  old  Catholic  cathedrals  of 
that  land  (we  say  Catholic,  for  we  never  forget 
that  they  were  built  and  endowed  by  the  free 
gifts  of  the  people  of  ante-Reformation  days) 
— while  this  gentleman  was  "doing"  these 
noble  specimens  of  the  faith  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  he  happened  upon  the  Cathedral  of 
Durham,  so  wonderfully  rich  in  Catholic 
memories.  He  informed  us  that  he  found  the 
present  proprietors  of  that  grand  structure 


taking  out  beautifully  carved  oak  altars,  and 
filling  the  places  where  they  stood  with  mar- 
ble! Seeing  this  movement,  he  purchased  one 
of  the  discarded  altars,  and  brought  it  to  his 
New  England  home.  This  precious  relic,  judg- 
ing from  the  dimensions,  must  have  occupied 
the  place  of  honor  in  one  of  the  chapels  of 
the  Cathedral — perhaps  the  Lady  Chapel,  or 
Galilee.  It  is  of  oak,  black  with  age,  and  richly 
carved.  In  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  altar 
is  a  large  oval  marked  out  by  a  wreath  of  car- 
ving ;  within  it  are  drawn  a  chalice  and  two 
patens,  the  letters  I.  H.  S.  being  carved  on  the 
chalice.  Underneath  this  oval  are  these  words 
in  old  English:  "This  do  in  remembrance  of 
Me."  'On  each  side  of  this  large  oval  is  a 
smaller  one,  containing  each  a  cross,  a  heart, 
and  an  anchor,  and  the  words  "  Faith.  Hope, 
Charity."  The  frontal,  like  all  the  altar,  is 
exquisitely  wrought  in  roses,  flowers,  and 
arabesque ;  it  curves  down  to  a  point  in  the 
centre  about  a  foot  in  depth;  across  this 
frontal  are  the  words,  "  Ye  Holy  Ladie  of 
Galilee.  Durham."  In  the  point  of  this 
frontal  are  carved  a  cross,  two  hearts,  and  a 
shamrock.  Below  the  whole,  near  ine  floor, 
are  the  words, "  Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good 
will." 

This  precious,  beautiful  relic  of  the  past 
now  occupies  a  place  in  the  gentleman's  par- 
lor, and  is  covered  with  cups  and  saucers,  and 
bric-a-brac  generally.  The  sweet  young  lady 
who  first  showed  us  the  curiosity  said,  as  we 
turned  away,  "  It  seems  almost  like  desecra- 
tion to  see  this  here."  It  seemed  to  us  very 
like  a  sacrilege.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
the  custodians  of  Durham  relics,  who  sold1' 
the  Lord's  table  for  money  ? 

We  do  not  forget  that  in  this  dear  old  city 
there  is  a  large  and  increasing  class  calling 
themselves  Agnostics,  otherwise  religiously 
Know-Nothings;  also  many  of  the  transcen- 
dental school,  who,  shut  up  in  their  spiritual 
refrigerator,  refuse  to  open  to  the  warmth 
and  light  of  Christianity.  We  remember  that 
Ingersoll  drew  large  audiences  here  to  listen 
to  his  coarse  blasphemies,  and  that  during 
the  last  Eastertide,  when  the  Church  had  put 
on  her  robes  of  joy,  the  pastor  of  a  prominent 
congregation  in  this  city  was  base  and  savage 
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,h  to  call  the  Resurrection  a  fraud,  and 
to  vulgarly  stigmatixc  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
God,  to  the  horror  of  Catholics,  and  to  the 
pain  and  grief  of  many  of  the  more  thoughtful 

>tants.  Vet  we  have  hope  for  our  birth- 
place,— hope  that  the  Holy  Sacrifice  daily 
offered  there  on  so  many  altars,  and  the  con- 
stant prayers  of  so  many  of  her  children,  will 
bring  the  blessing  of  Faith  into  all  her  borders. 

ISADOKK. 


To  a  Passing  Bird. 


BY     B.    S. 


"  TLIHITHKR  so  fast,  O  little  bird  ! 
^^   Over  the  crested  foam  ? 
Will  you  not  stay  in  the  cosy  nest 

You've  built  in  your  leafy  home? 
The  trees  are  turning  russet  gold, 

And  Autumn  has  plenteous  store ; 
Then  stay,  little  bird,  in  your  native  woods, 
And  tempt  th*  unknown  no  more." 

"Nay,  my  wing  is  plumed  for  its  distant  flight, 

And  my  way  is  clearly  traced, 
Though  to  human  eye  no  path  is  marked 

Across  the  watery  waste. 
Chill  Winter  comes  and  little  recks 

Of  Autumn  gold,  I  trow, 
While  the  shiv'ring  trees  stand  bare  and  cold 

Awaiting  their  shroud  of  snow." 

"But,  little  bird,  the  way  is  long, 

And  the  storm  king  rules  the  wave, 
Many  a  gallant  ship  and  crew 

Sink  to  an  ocean  grave. 
'Mid  lightning's  flash  and  thunder's  peal 

How  can  your  call  t>e  heard  ? 
There  will  be  none  to  aid  you  near ; 

Remain,  O  little  bird!" 

"  Nay,  zephyrs  soft  are  wooing  me 

Across  the  stormy  sea ; 
The  proud  ship>  tru>t  in  their  own  strength, 

My  Maker  guideth  me. 
And  He  amid  the  <  y«  lone's  roar 

Can  hear  my  pleading  voice ; 
Therefore,  I  i;o  vsithout  a  fear, 

And  in  1  i        lit  rejoice." 

"  Farewell,  farewell,  O  little  bird  ! 


Precious  the  lesson  you  have  taught 

My  pilgrim  soul  to  day. 
What  are  we  all  but  travellers  here, 

<\  our  Father's  Hand? 
With  loving  trust  in  that  ore,. 

We'll  reach  our  destined  I>and." 


The  "Old  House"  at  Qlenaran. 

BY    MRS.   ANNA    HANSON    DORSEY. 
PART    II 

CHAPTER  IX.— (Continued.) 
DOOR  Fraser,  having  finished  relating,  in 
1  his  broken,  hesitating  way,  his  woesome 
story,  sat  silent,  his  head  bowed,  his  form  mo- 
tionless ;  then  he  took  up  his  hat  and  looked 
wearily  around,  as  if  lost  and  uncertain  what 
to  do. 

"  We  have  tired  you,  my  friend,  by  having 
you  talk  over  your  troubles,"  said  Jamie, 
gently,  taking  his  hat  from  him.  "  Vou  are 
to  sleep  here  to-night,  you  know.  My  wife 
will  see  that  you  are  comfortable.  Sit  down 
again  until  your  room  is  ready." 

"No,  indeed:  you  must  not  go!  It  is  late, 
and  Uncle  Nicol,  were  he  alive,  would  wish 
your  stay,"  said  Edna. 

"But  he  is  dead?" 

"Yes:  he  is  dead,"  she  answered,  with 
sweet  patience. 

"  I'll  stay.  I  must  find  that  place.  He  told 
me  to  keep  it  secret  till  he  died.  Are  you 
sure  he's  dead?" 

"Yes,  my  friend ." 

"And  now — I  can't  remember—  "  he  said, 
with  a  blank  look,  tear>  streaming  from  his 
pale  eyes. 

"You  will  remember  a!!  about  it  in  the 
morning,"  said  Kdi.a,  wiping  the  tears  from 
his  face  with  her  handkerchief;  "and  I  will 
lulp  you  to  find  it.  You  know  it  is  somt- 
where  in  the  house,  and  we  won't  give  up 
until  we  find  it,  will  we?" 

He  looked  into  the  sweet  face  that  bent  so 
pityingly  over  him,  as  a  child  might  have 
looked  into  its  mother's — troubled  yet  trust- 
ful. The  cloud  seemed  to  lift  again. 

"  Eyes  that  look  like  yours  are  true.    God 
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bless  you  for  your  kindness,  sir  and  madam, 
to  the  unfortunate.  To-morrow;  yes,  to- 
morrow ! "  he  murmured. 

James  Sinclair  led  him  to  the  room  pro- 
vided for  him,  and,  bidding  him  a  kindly 
good-night,  went  back  to  Edna. 

"Jamie  dear,  I  never  felt  so  sorry  for  any 
one  in  my  life  as  for  that  poor  old  man !  Do 
you  think  he  is  altogether  himself,  and  that 
his  story  is  to  be  relied  upon?"  she  asked. 

"  I  certainly  do.  Don't  you  see  that  the 
trouble  is  in  his  memory,  and,  although  all 
that  he  has  told  us  has  been  in  fragments,  as 
he  could  remember  things,  there's  coherency 
throughout.  I  frankly  confess,  however,  that 
I  think  the  idea  of  the  'secret  closet'  is 
illusory." 

"There  I  disagree  with  you,  Jamie.  I  feel 
strangely  as  if  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  dis- 
covery of  some  sort.  I  believe  my  good  St. 
Anthony  has  sent  this  wanderer  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  us." 

"I  thought  you  had  got  discouraged  about 
St.  Anthony!"  he  said,  laughing. 

"Then  you  were  entirely  mistaken;  and 
won't  you  feel  ashamed  should  the  result 
vindicate  my  faith  ?  "  she  answered,  pleas- 
antly. "  I  know  you  will ;  but  to  return  to  the 
assertion  made  by  poor  old  Fraser  that  he 
constructed  a  secret  closet  somewhere  in  the 
walls  of  this  house,  under  Uncle  Nicol's  direc- 
tion. Now,  judging  by  his  examination  of 
the  wainscoting  to-day,  it  must  be  somewhere 
behind  it.  I  have  one  or  two  things  to  say 
about  this  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  fanci- 
ful. In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  take  him  into 
Uncle  Nicol's  sleeping  room— ours  since  he 
passed  away, — fearing  to  confuse  his  memory 
still  more  should  he  be  unable  to  find  the 
clue  he  was  seeking;  although  the  probability 
in  my  mind  is  that,  if  there  be  a  secret  place 
anywhere,  it  will  be  found  in  that  very  room. 
To-morrow  morning  you  and  I  will  move  the 
furniture  from  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  turn 
him  loose  in  it.  Secondly,  I  want  you — now 
don't  laugh,  Jamie ! — to  stop  at  Mr.  Nelson's 
on  your  way  down  town,  and  ask  him  to 
come  out  in  the  morning  as  early  as  he  can, 
so  that,  should  any  discovery  be  made,  he 
may  witness  it.  If  nothing  comes  of  it,  then 


you  and  Mr.  Nelson  may  turn  the  laugh 
against  me.  Thirdly,  my  Jamie, — if  you  do 
not  object — we  must  take  care  of  this  un- 
fortunate being  thrown  so  helpless  upon  the 
world  by  the  crime  of  another.  Uncle  Nicol 
befriended  him,  so  must  we ;  for  I  believe  our 
Lord  has  sent  him  here  to  find  an  asylum  in 
his  old  age." 

"  My  dear  little  wife,  the  bar  has  lost  a  first- 
class  special  pleader  in  you,V  he  answered, 
after  hearing  patiently  all  that  she  had  to  say. 
"  But  you  do  not  often  have  romantic  fancies, 
and  as  there  is  some  '  method  in  your  mad- 
ness' I  will  do  your  bidding.  Your 'thirdly' 
I  heartily  acquiesce  in.  1  must  tell  you, 
though,  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  having 
no  expectations,  I  shall  have  no  disappoint- 
ment if  results  are  not  such  as  you  hope  for; 
in  fact,  my  wife,  I  am  satisfied  and  content,  if 
it  be  God's  will,  for  things  to  fern  lin  just  as 
they  are." 

"At  last,  Jamie ! "  she  said,  tenderly,  know- 
ing what  his  mental  conflict  had  been.  "  I  am 
glad  it  is  so  with  you.  As  to  me,  I  believe 
that,  like  a  father,  God  pitieth  His-^children, 
and  lets  them  hope  and  strive  until  He,  in 
His  own  good  way,  makes  it  plain  to  them 
that  it  is  best  for  them  to  be  without  that  for 
which  they  importune.  *  His  holy  .will  be 
done  in  all  things." 

James  Sinclair  found  Mr.  Nelson  in  his 
office,  and  without  any  circumlocution  told 
him  what  had  brought  him  there,  expecting 
to  be  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  But  Mr.  Nel- 
son did  not  laugh ;  he  remembered  the  trial, 
many  years  before,  of  one  Stephen  Nicol 
accused  of  being  the  confederate  and  accom- 
plice of  a  counterfeiter ;  he  remembered  also 
that,  although  the  circumstantial  evidence  was 
conclusive  against  him,  there  was  a  general 
opinion  that  he  was  not  guilty,  and  that  he 
was  harshly  dealt  with;  and  he  knew,  more- 
over, that  auld  Nicol  had  taken  a  strange 
interest  in  the  man,  and  had,  after  his  term 
of  imprisonment  expired,  sent  him  out  of  the 
country,  with  money  enough  to  give  him  a 
fresh  start  in  life.  Putting*  this,  and  what 
James  Sinclair  had  just  told  him  together,  the 
lawyer's  instincts,  which,  naturally  shrewd, 
had  got  by  long  practice  to  partake  of  terrier- 
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like  qualities,  scented  the  prey  from  afar;  for 

re  indeed  was  a  rat  worth  unearthing,  if  his 
hastily  formed  surmi 

"  I  will  go  right  away,  Sinclair,"  he  said, 
looking  at  his  watch.  "  It  is  now  half-past  8; 
at  3  o'clock  I  have  a  consultation,  so  I'll  take 
the  omnibus  and  be  off, — not  meaning  to 
hurry  you,  however." 

They  shook  hands  and  separated  at  the  door 
— one  going  to  town,  the  other's  face  turned 
towards  Glenaran.  As  James  Sinclair  walked 
away  he  had  something  more  to  think  of  than 
when  he  left  home,  since  a  man  of  Mr.  Nel- 
son's shrewd  judgment  had  seemed  to  think 
the  strange  story  they  had  heard  worthy  of 
attention,  and  really  corroborated  the  leading 
points  of  it  by  his  own  acquaintance  with  the 
facts. 

When  Mr.  Nelson  reached  Glenaran,  Edna, 
who  had  been  on  the  look-out,  walked  to  meet 
him  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  turn  into  the 
grounds.  She  began  to  explain  the  situation 
to  him,  but  he  interrupted  her  by  imparting 
to  her  just  what  he  had  told  her  husband, 
and,  moreover,  that  he  thought  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  man  Fraser  had  a  secret  in 
his  keeping.  "Where  is  he?" 

"  In  the  sitting-room,  and  very  restless.  He 
has  been  around  the  wainscoting  of  the  three 
rooms  several  times  this  morning,  scrutiniz- 
ing ever>'  crevice,  and  pressing  his  fingers, 
inch  by  inch,  upon  the  projection  along  the 
top.  My  room — it  was  Uncle  Nicol's,  you 
know — he  has  not  yet  been  into,  but  I  have 
had  the  bedstead,  wardrobe,  and  other  furni- 
ture, pulled  out  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
that  there  may  be  no  impediment  in  his  way 
when  I  take  him  there,"  said  Edna,  much 
strengthened  in  her  hopes  by  Mr.  Nelson's 
words. 

"So!"  said  the  lawyer,  compressing  his 
lips,  then  blowing  off  a  puff  of  breath— one 
of  his  ways  of  expressing  that  he  had  got 
hold  of  the  roots  of  the  question  at  issue. 
44  One  can  never  count  on  a  man's  vagaries ! 
It  is  preposterous!  But  poor  Nicol!  he  went 
off  so  suddenly  it's  no  wonder  something 
was  left  unsaid.  His  life  was  like  a  piece  of 
mechanism,  moved  by  fixed  laws,  and  gov- 
erned by  undeviating  system  ;  and  then,  at 


the  very  last,  to  start  off  at  a  tangent —  But 
here  we  are  1  think  we  had  better  go  to 
work,  Mrs  Sinclair;  for  I  have  only  a  couple 
of  hours  to  spare,  and  I  really  want  to  see 
tli is  matter  through." 

Kt'na  led  the  way  to  the  sitting-room, 
where  poor  Eraser,  his  back  towards  them, 
stood  staring  up  at  the  portrait  of  the  prim 
old  chieftain  who  fell  on  Elodden  Field  ages 
before.  They  saw  him  stretch  up  one  of  his 
long  arms  and  tap  his  fingers  upon  the  frame, 
and  upon  the  painting  itself,  which  was  on 
wood ;  but  it  gave  forth  no  hollow  sound, 
and,  shaking  his  head,  he  turned  away  and 
confronted  them. 

"Here  is  an  old  friend  of  Uncle  Nicol's, 
Mr.  Eraser — Mr.  Nelson,"  said  Edna,  as  the 
old  man  stood  staring  at  them  out  of  his 
pale,  troubled  eyes.  He  held  out  his  hand 
mechanically,  which  Mr.  Nelson  shook  as 
mechanically. 

"Mr.  Nicol  is  dead?"  he  said. 

"  Yes :  he  is  dead." 

"There  is  something  I  was  to  tell — after 
he  died, — but  I  don't  remember." 

"  Come,"  said  Edna,  taking  his  hand : 
"  there  is  one  of  the  wainscoted  rooms  you 
have  not  yet  been  in — my  uncle's  sleeping- 
room  ;  we  will  go  there  now." 

He  paused  a  moment,  gazing  steadily  on 
her  face,  then  a  look  came  into  his,  remind- 
ing her  of  the  glow  she  had  often  seen  flash 
out  from  among  the  white  ashes  when  the 
fire  seemed  to  be  quite  extinguished  ;  but  he 
said  nothing,  and  the  three  entered  auld 
Nicol's  room  together.  The  windows  were 
wide  open,  and  the  sunlight  shining  brightly 
in.  Eraser  looked  around  him  blankly  ;  the 
piled-up  furniture,  and  the  strangeness  it 
gave  to  the  aspect  of  the  spot,  at  first  bewild- 
ered him ;  then  he  went  to  the  wainscoting 
and  began  to  ex?,  nine  it — always  on  top.  He 
felt  it,  and  pulled  at  it,  and  sounded  it  slowly, 
sometimes  going  back  to  do  it  all  over,  until 
he  came  to  the  place  against  which  the  head 
of  auld  Nicol's  bed  had  always  stood.  Mr. 
Nelson  and  Edna  followed  his  every  move- 
ment with  their  eyes.  Now  his  motions  were 
slower,  the  eager  look  had  fcdcd  out  of  his 
face,  as  if  the  last  hope  had  died  with  it ;  but 
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he  went  on — on — a  hair's  breadth  at  a  time, 
when  all  at  once  a  panel  which  he  was  pulling 
upwards  by  the  ledge  yielded  and  flew  up 
with  a  creaking  sound.  He  uttered  a  cry : 
it  was  found ! 

Yes,  it  was  found, — the  closet  he  had  made 
years  before  at  auld  Nicol's  bidding — -a  nar- 
row aperture  about  three  feet  wide,  lined  with 
India-rubber  cloth,  with  a  curtain  of  the  same 
material  in  front  to  keep  out  the  damp,  and 
set  back  about  fourteen  inches  from  the 
wainscot.  To  one  who  knew  exactly  wh.ere 
it  was,  it  was  only  necessary  to  push  up  the 
ledge  of  the  panel  which  covered  it,  and  fitted 
so  nicely  with  the  rest  of  the  woodwork  that 
the  most  scrutinizing  eye  could  not  have 
detected  it :  there  were  no  springs,  knobs,  or 
secret  locks.  Mr.  Nelson  raised  up  the  India- 
rubber  curtain  that  hung  in  front,  and  on  the 
upper  shelf  saw  three  narrow  tin  boxes ;  on 
the  lower,  the  debris  of  the  winter  quarters  of 
a  chipmunk  family.  Mr.  Nelson  took  pos- 
session of  the  boxes,  and  found  the  lids  not 
soldered,  but  tightly  closed.  Edna  laughed 
when  she  saw  revealed  the  secret  of  the  mys- 
terious rustlings  and  scramblings  which  had 
so  often  disturbed  her  slumbers,  and  terrified 
Mrs.  Burgess ;  for  she  knew  that  the  same 
knot-hole  in  the  weather-boarding  outside, 
which  served  as  a  sally-port  for  the  chip- 
munks, had  also  let  in  the  strong  draughts 
of  wind  that  shook  the  curtain  in  front  of  the 
closet,  and  produced  the  ghostly  sounds 
which  could  not  be  heretofore  explained." 

"  Eraser,"  said  Mr.  Nelson,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  as  he  sat  watching  them, 
the  troubled,  bewildered  expression  gone 
from  his  face,  "  you  have  been  .faithful  to 
your  trust,  and,  whatever  it  may  be  that  we 
have  found,  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  James 
Nicol,  your  old  friend  and  mine.  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair, I'll  go  to  your  husband's  study  with 
these  boxes,  and  look  through  them.  I  can 
spare  another  hour,  if  need  be." 

Eraser  covered  his  eyes  with  his  gaunt 
hand  after  Mr.  Nelson  spoke  to  him,  his  tears 
stealing  from  under  it — tears  which  cooled 
and  refreshed  his  weary  brain.  Edna  waited 
near  him  until  his  heart  should  be  quite  re- 
lieved, for  she  too  had  somewhat  to  say. 


Presently  he  stood  up,  hat  in  hand,  and,  see- 
ing her,  said :  "  Now  I'll  go.  Thank  you  for 
your  kindness  to  a  stranger.  I  don't  care 
what  I  forget  now,  since  that  is  found." 

"  You  must  never  go  away,  my  friend.  My 
husband  and  myself  wish  you  to  make  your 
home  here.  Uncle  Nicol  would  also  wish  it, 
if  he  could  speak  and  tell  you  so,"  she  said, 
sweetly. 

"I've  got  a  blind  brother — Geordie — and 
a  poor  sister — I  live  with  them.  He  told  me 
how  good  you  were  to  him  once  when  he 
was  lost  and  hungry  hereabouts,  and  who 
you  were,  and  who  this  grand  place  belonged 
to ;  then  "I  began  to  remember  and  remem- 
ber, until  what  I  had  done,  and  what  I  had 
promised  Mr.  Nicol,  came  back  to  me  in 
part ;  but  I  didn't  know  he  was  dead,"  he 
answered,  slow  of  speech. 

"  We  will  not  let  you  go,  Eraser.  You 
must  live  here  near  the  grave  of  your  old 
friend,  in  his  old  home." 

"  Kind !  kind! "  he  said,  slowly,  as  if  he  but 
imperfectly  understood  the  full  significance 
of  her  words  ;  then :  "  I  will  go  to  his%rave, 
I  should  like  to  say  to  him  there  that  I've 
been  true  to  my  promise." 
"  And  you  will  come  back  ?  " 
"  Yes — I  want  to  hear —  Somebody  told 
me,  or  I  dreamed  it — that  a  grc'at  wrong  had 
been  done  through  some  papers  being  lost. 
I  want  to  hear  if  he  had  hid  'em  away  there," 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  aperture  in  the  wain- 
scot 

"  They  may  be  in  one  of  those  boxes ;  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  should  they  be  found,  I  will 
let  you  know,"  she  answered,  gently. 

He  went  out,  and  Edna  ran  up  to  the  ora- 
tory, and,  kneeling,  sought  to  calm  the  per- 
turbation of  her  mind  by  meditating  on  the 
patience  and  humility  of  Jesus  and  Mary  ; 
but,  oh!  frail  human  nature,  waiting  was  dif- 
ficult now,  and  distractions  would  come. 

Some  one  tapped  at  the  door.  Edna  opened 
it  and  found  Mrs.  Burgess. 

"  Mr.  Nelson  sent  me,  ma'am,  to  say  will 
you  please  come  down.  He's  in  the  study/* 
she  said. 

She  went  down  to  him  at  once,  knowing 
how  valuable  his  time  was  to  him. 
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"It  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever 

>rd  of  a  sensible  man  doing,"  he  said,  ex- 
citedly, as  she  entered.  "  Here  are  Sinclair's 
mortgage  papers,  receipts,  dates,  and  deed. 
The  mortgage  was  cancelled  two  years  before 
Donald  Nicol's,  and  the  papers  stowed  away 
with  some  missing  bonds  and  securities  that 
have  nearly  set  me  crazy  searching  for.  By 
Pluto  I  never  came  across  such  a  case!  I 
found  them  in  the  very  first  box  I  opened; 
the  two  others  seem  to  be  crammed  with  pri- 
vate family  papers,  letters,  scraps  of  diaries, 
and  what  not.  Mrs.  Sinclair,  upon  my  honor 
I  never  was  so  glad  of  anything  in  my  life. 
What  a  lucky  thing  that  that  precious  old 
idiot  turned  up!" 

Edna  did  not  believe  in  luck,  and  did  not 
think  that  Frazer  had  "turned  up,"  but  with 
a  beautiful  faith  felt  sure  that  a  good  Provi- 
dence, in  answer  to  prayer,  had  led  him  there; 
but  she  did  not  throw  her  pearls  before  Mr. 
Nelson,  on  whom  they  would  have  been  lost. 

"I  am  rejoiced  that  they  are  found;  but 
they'll  be  the  cause  of  trouble  in  the  family, 
I'm  afraid,"  she  answered 

"  Of  course  they  will ;  and  I'm  afraid  by  the 
time  Sinclair  gets  his  own,  more  than  half 
the  fortune  will  have  been  squandered,  for 
Nicol  has  been  playing  the  Grand  Seignior 
over  yonder,  besides  losing  immense  sums  at 
Monaco." 

"Jamie  will  get  back  his  house,  and  that 
is  all  he'll  care  for,"  she  answered,  while  tears 
glistened  in  her  eyes.  "I  know,  too,  he  will 
never  allow  Donald  to  be  distressed." 

"  There'll  be  the  deuce  to  pay  when  he  gets 
the  news,"  said  the  lawyer,  curtly.  "  I  will  take 
these  boxes  along,  to  examine  their  contents 
more  particularly.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I 
found  another  freak  of  some  sort  stowed  away 
in  them.  I'll  stop  on  my  way  up  town  to  let 
Sinclair  know — ' 

"And  please  ask  him,  dear  Mr.  Nelson,  to 
see  Father  Fulton  on  his  way  home,  and  U 11 
him  the  good  news,"  she  said  He  declined 
partaking  of  refreshments,  which  Mrs.  Burgess 
had  in  readiness  for  him,  saying  it  was  not 
his  hour,  and  would  only  spoil  his  dinner;  if 
she  would  kindly  excuse  him;  then,  bringing 
his  fist  down  upon  the  top  of  each  of  the 


boxes,  to  make  them  tight,  he  found  a  strong 
piece  of  twine  among  Jamie's  tools,  with 
which  he  tied  then  securely  together,  and 
marched  off  with  them, — a  bulky  package, 
for  they  were  shallow  and  not  more  than  ten 
inches  in  length. 

Kdna  went  back  to  the  oratory,  to  make 
her  thanksgiving  to  Our  Hlessed  Lady  and 
to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  for  favors  received 
by  their  intercession.  And  while  she  poured 
out  her  full  heart,  two  things  were  strangely 
present  to  her  mind:  her  former  suspicions 
of  Donald  Nicol  in  connection  with  the  lost 
papers,  and  the  poor  wanderer  who  was  the 
victim  of  man's  erroneous  judgment;  and  she 
almost  heard  these  words,  so  distinctly  and 
solemnly  did  they  echo  through  her  soul : 
Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged;  for  the  judgment 
ye  mete  unto  others,  the  same  sliall  be  mctof 
unto  you.  It  was  as  if  she  had  never  heard 
them  before,  so  deeply  did  they  now  impress 
her;  and  she  determined,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  to  take  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  never  to 
cease  impressing  it  on  her  children  so  long 
as  she  should  be  spared  to  them. 
(CONCLUSION  NEXT. WEEK.) 


The  Lesson  of  a  Picture. 


BY    R     MONCKTOS    MILNES, 


JT  was  a  holy  usage  to  record 
Upon  each  refectory's  side  and  end 
The  last  mysterious  Supper  of  our  Lord, 
That  meanest  appetites  might  upward  tend. 

Within  the  convent  palace  of  old  Spain, 
Rich  with  the  gifts  and  monuments  of  kings, 

Hung  such  a  picturt  some  to  reign 

The  sovereign  glory  of  those  wondrous  things. 

A  painter  of  far  fame,  in  deep  delight, 

Dwelt  on  each  beaut >  he  so  well  discerned, 

While  in  low  tones  a  grey  Geronomite 
This  answer  to  his  ecstasy  returned. 

••Stranger!  I  have  received  my  iluily  meal 

In  this  good  comjMiny  now  threescore  years; 
And  thou,  whoe'er  tho  ;  '"«*1 

lages  endears. 
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"  Lifeless — ah !  no :  both  Faith  and  Art  have  given 
That  passing  hour  a  life  of  endless  rest, 

And  every  soul  who  loves  the  Food  of  Heaven 
May  to  that  table  come  a  welcome  guest. 

"  Lifeless — ah !  no :  while  in  mine  heart  are  stored 
Sad  memories  of  my  brethren  dead  and  gone, 

Familiar  places  vacant  round  our  board, 
And  still  that  silent  Supper  lasting  on. 

"  When  I  review  my  youth — what  I  was  then — 
What  I  am  now,  and  ye,  beloved  ones  all ! 

It  seems  as  if  these  were  the  living  men, 
And  we  the  colored  shadows  on  the  wall.'' 


A  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp. 


BY    OCTAVIA    HENSEL. 


"And  still  our  litanies  ascend  like  incense  as  before, 
And  still  we  hold  the  one  full  faith  Nicea  taught  of 
yore." 

IT  was  the  spirit  of  faith  vvith'n  which  shad- 
owed to  these  earl)'  builders,  painters  and 
sculptors  what  they  desired  to  represent;  no 
other  inspiration  could  suffice  to  guide  the 
pencil  of  Rubens,  the  hammer  of  Quintin 
Matsys,  or  the  chisel  of  Artus  Quellin. 

High  Mass  was  over,  and  the  congregation 
gathered  in  the  great  choir  before  the  superb 
altar,  above  which  hung  Rubens's  exquisite 
picture  of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady,  was  slowly  coming  down  the  marble 
steps  into  the  great  transepts,  pausing  at 
sight  of  those  other  marvellous  creations  of 
the  great  master — the  Elevation,  and  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross, —  pictures  before 
which  the  world  stands  dumb,  the  Christian 
awe-stricken,  while  the  humble  Catholic 
kneels,  with  tears  of  repentance,  only  daring 
to  murmur :  "  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner!"  Strangers  thronged  the  glorious  aisles, 
and  wandered  through  the  nave,  going  from 
chapel  to  chapel,  to  gaze  upon  the  treasures 
of  art,  the  tombs  of  poets,  painters,  and 
patrons,  or  the  exquisite  work  of  Quellin's 
chisel,  and  the  hammer  of  Quintin  Matsys,  the 
"  smith  of  Antwerp."  But  into  the  Chapel 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  only  the  "faithful" 
passed,  for  the  noonday  Mass  was  just  begun. 


Strangers  from  every  land  were  gathered 
there :  the  olive-hued,  black- bearded  Spaniard 
knelt  beside  the  ruddy-faced,  golden  haired 
German ;  the  dark  brown  Italian  girl  stood 
beside  the  prie-dieu  of  the  fair-faced  English 
gentlewoman,  whose  coroaetted  prayer-book 
rested  on  the  lowly  rush  chair  her  valet  had 
placed  for  her.  Flemish,  French,  Irish,  Amer- 
icans, and  negroes — people  from  "  every  na- 
tion, every  coast,"  filled  the  lovely  chapel, 
where  a  priest  intoned  the  Credo  of  our  One, 
Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church — the 

Creed 

"  Nicea  taught  of  yore." 

From  a  distant  organ-loft  strains  of  Bee- 
thoven's andante  from  the  seventh  symphony 
floated  through  the  wilderness  of  arch  and 
transept  aisle,  and  the  soft  amethyst  light 
from  the  robes  of  martyrs  and  saints  on  the 
pictured  windows  of  the  clere:story  fell  in 
purple  splendor  over  the  prostrate  throng. 

Kneeling  just  without  the  chapel,  in  the 
southern  aisle  which  leads  up  to  the  wonder- 
ful picture  of 'the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  we 
could  clearly  see  over  the  intervening  aisles 
of  the  nave  the  fearful  majesty  of  the  other 
picture — the  Elevation  of  the  Cross — in  the 
northern  transept.  Divinity,  majesty  and  in- 
effable love  appear  in  the  face  of  our  Cruci- 
fied Lord  as  the  brutal  soldiery  raise  the 
heavy  Cross.  Alone,  in  the  agony  of  suffer- 
ing, in  the  radiance  of  Divine  forgiveness  and 
immeasurable  bounty  of  Divine  love,  only 
the  Body  of  our  Blessed  Lord  gives  light 
to  the  surrounding  darkness  of  nature  ;  only 
from  Him  does  the  light  fall  upon  the  heads 
of  the  rude  rabble  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  ' 
Cross,  and  gleam  up  to  the  faces  of  the  bru- 
tal executioners  supporting  the  upper  portion 
of  the  arms  as  the  Cross  seems  slowly  gliding 
into  the  rocky  base  prepared  to  receive  it, 
with  rude  shock  and  cruel  jar.  Christ  alone 
gives  them  light  and  power  to  crucify  Him  ! 

Words  cannot  tell  the  horror  of  that  scene ; 
only  the  divine  inspiration  of  a  Catholic 
could  give  that  mysterious  effect  of  light, 
that  glory  of  "  very  God  of  very  God  "  gleam- 
ing from  the  face  of  Christ  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 

Domine  non  sum  dignus  came  from   the 
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priest  bending  before  the  altar.  Ah!  who 
could  be  worthy  to  receive  Guest  so  imperial, 
1 .  >ve  so  sublime!  We  raise  our  eyes  to  the 
southern  transept.  Slowly  down  from  the 
Cross,  partially  wrapped  in  the  fine  linen  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  loving  hands  are  rev- 
erently lifting  the  pale,  cold,  lifeless  Body. 
Upon  the  crimson  robe  of  the  beloved  disci 
pie,  who  stands  with  outstretched  arms  to 
receive  our  Blessed  Lord ;  upon  the  golden 
hiired  Magdalene,  kneeling  clasping  His 
Blessed  Feet;  over  the  folded  veil  of  the 
Blessed  Mother,  gazing  upon  the  loving  care 
of  Saint  John  and  Saint  Mary  Magdalene, 
an  exquisite  aureola  of  heavenly  light  seems 
spread  from  the  livid  yet  spiritually  glowing 
Body  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 

Yes,  "it  is  finished";  the  solemn  Ite Missa 
est  is  spoken.  The  purple  light  fades  from 
transept  aisle  and  vaulted  nave;  the  organ 
has  ceased  the  splendid  interweaving  of  pas- 
sionate minors  and  glorious  choral  Amen; 
the  dark  green  curtains  are  drawn  over  the 
mysteriously  lighted  pictures,  upon  which 
we  still  gaze,  not  with  bodily  sight,  but  in 
entranced  vision. 

Over  the  agony  of  de-ith  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  has  triumphed;  up  to  the  throne, 
with  rainbow  "like  unto  an  emerald."  He  has 
gone ;  and  from  there,  surrounded  with  the 
glory  of  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  and  all  the 
company  of  heaven,  we  seemed  to  hear  the 
voices  of  the  whole  Church  Militant  praising, 
worshipping,  and  glorifying  Him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  Throne  forever. 


Reading  as  a  Pastime. 


Translated  for  The  "Ave  Maria  "from  tht  French  of 
Henri  Perreyve. 

WE  have  known  persons  that  were  very 
exact  and  scrupulous  in  their  choice  of 
company,  but  very  careless  in  their  choice  of 
reading,  readily  taking  up  and  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  books  of  whose  authors  they 
would  blush  to  be  called  the  friends  What 
singular  kind  of  morality  is  this!  Such  per- 
sons avoid  bad  company,  not  because  of  the 
evil  that  is  in  it,  but  for  fear  of  the  judgment 
which  the  world  will  pass  upon  them.  This 


is  a  strange  idea  of  honor.  Whilst  we  close 
our  door  against  a  person  whom  we  despise, 
in  secret  we  allow  him  an  entrance  to  our 
conscience,  and  for  hours  we  arc  alone  with 
him,  eagerly  accepting  his  ideas  and  making 
them  our  own.  There  are  persons  foolish 
enough  to  be  thvrs  grossly  inconsistent,  and, 
in  spite  of  their  stri:t  propriety,  to  live 
habitually  in  the  company  of  degraded,  or 
suspected  individuals. 

Be  upon  your  guard.  Man  lives  a  good 
deal  in  his  remembrances.  Memory  is  the 
companion  of  his  long  hours  of  solitude  and 
sleeplessness.  Let  this  companion  be  noble 
and  pure.  Do  not  permit  it  to  lower  itself,  and 
to  bring  you  back  only  impressions  that  must 
be  rejected.  Happy  he  whose  memory  has 
retained  its  honor,  its  delicacy,  its  virginity. 

In  reading  for  pastime,  seek  for  simplicity, 
naturalness;  for  what  is  interesting  because  it 
is  noble.  I  will  not  speak  of  bad  books,  whose 
only  mission  it  is  to  corrupt  the  mind,  and 
to  blot  out  the  boundary  lines  of  honor. 
Reject  even  those  romantic  compositions 
wherein  only  complicated,  forced  and  dra- 
matic situations,  as  they  call  them,  are  sought, 
and  wherein  the  author  Would  think  he  failed 
if  he  consulted  likelihood  and  good  sense; — 
contemptible  books,  which  do  not  address 
themselves  to  the  soul,  but  to  the  nerves  and 
the  blood,  and  whose  greatest  success  is  to 
throw  the  reader  into  a  fever!  Good,  enno- 
bling books,  in  every  way  worthy  of  our 
perusal,  which  are  amusing  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive, are  not,  thank  God.  either  rare  or  hard 
to  find.  Choose  only  such  as  these  In  their 
company  you  will  find  real,  intelligent,  cordial 
support.  

The  Popular  Literature  of  Ireland. 


.s'./  C,  in  the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic. 

11  T^ELL  me  what  you  read,  and  I  will  tell  you 
I  what  you  are."  This  modification  of  a  well- 
known  proverb  is,  to  our  mind,  just  as  true  as  the 
proverb  itself.  The  man  who  seeks  after  that 
pure,  elevated  enjoyment  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
munication of  books  wherein  superior  mind 
stamped  the  better  part  of  themselves;  or  the  one 
who  reads  solely  for  the  sake  of  a  moment's  idle 
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distraction ;  or  he  whose  imagination  is  never 
sated  by  the  depiction  of  vice;  or  the  one  who, 
satisfied  with  the  limited  boundary  placed  before 
him,  seeks  for  nothing  beyond,  — all,  by  different 
applications  of  the  same  criterion,  furnish  the 
measure  of  their  moral  worth. 

What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  equally  true  of 
a  people.  Show  us  the  works  that  are  read  gen- 
erally, and  we  can  say  whether  the  nation  is  ad- 
vancing or  in  decay,  whether  it  is  free  or  enslaved, 
whether  it  possesses  noble  virtues  and  high  aspi- 
rations, or  has  but  low  instincts  and  degrading 
inclinations. 

If  literature  did  naught  else  but  reflect  the  char- 
acter of  a  people,  or  the  civilization  of  a  period, 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  none  except  the  curious 
student  and  the  historian.  But  it  does  not  simply 
take  the  passive,  lifeless  role  of  a  mirror :  it  re- 
ceives the  image  of  a  nation,  to  fashion  the 
people  according  to  that  image.  When  it  reveals 
good  or  evil,  it  is  to  increase  its  power;  if  it 
indicates  a  rising  or  declining  movement,  it  is 
to  hasten  the  one  or  the  other.  There  can  be 
'nothing,  therefore,  more  worthy  the  attention  of 
thinker,  patriot,  and  statesman,  than  literature. 

We  are  not  surprised,  then,  that  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy  should  have  made  the  national  literature 
of  Ireland  the  subject  of  deep  study  with  which 
to  interest  the  student  as  well  as  the  historian, — 
to  stir  up  every  fibre  of  the  patriotic  heart,  and  to 
furnish  the  philosopher  and  the  politician  with 
matter  for  serious  meditation.  This  he  has  well 
carried  out  in  an  article — "What  do  the  Irish 
Read  ?  " — which  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury for  June  of  this  year,  and  a  resume  of  which 
will  not  be  without  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  author  leads  us  to  the  hearths  of  the  Irish 
people;  he  brings  us  in  beneath  the  thatched  cot 
tage  of  the  peasant  and  the  lowly  cabin  of  the 
laborer.  And  what  do  we  see  there?  Ignorant 
and  stupid  men,  whose  physical  sufferings  have 
allowed  them  no  leisure  to  think,  to  reflect,  or  to 
pray?  No:  these  poor  people,  whose  souls  have 
been  nourished  with  Christian  food,  have  never 
suffered  themselves  to  be  cast  down,  and  in  their 
distress  they  have  never  ceased  to  keep  their  souls 
illumined  ,by  the  brilliancy  of  heavenly  light. 
Here  we  meet  a  grandmother  to  whom  her  grand- 
daughter is  reading  "The  Green  Leaves"  of  an 
Irish  poet— Sullivan.  What  the  old  soul  loves 
best  is  that  piece  so  full  of  humor  in  which  the 
poet  answers  the  minister,  who  said  that  the  Irish 
might  ask  for  the  moon  before  they  would  obtain 
the  repea|  of  the  Act  of  Union.  And  what  verse 


does  the  young  girl  like  best?  Those  which  cal- 
up  the  image  of  a  lover?  No!  those  that  speak  of 
the  exiles. 

Here  we  see  on  the  door-step  of  a  country 
priest's  house  a  boy  of  sixteen,  the  servant  of  the 
pastor.  He  seems  to  belong  to  the  poorest  class,, 
and  yet  he  is  reading  a  paper.  What  he  looks  for 
is  not  so  much  the  news  and  brilliant  political 
debates,  as  poetry  and  those  tales  to  which  the 
press  of  Ireland  devotes  a  great  amount  of  spacer 
and  which  are  constantly  enlivened  by  patriotic 
and  Christian  sentiments.  The  young  rustic  is- 
not  content  with  reading  verses:  he  devours  them, 
learns  them  by-  heart,  and  recites  them  with  emo- 
tion. His  favorite  poet  is  Clarence  Mangan,  and 
the  extracts  that  he  recites  prove  that  he  i » able  to- 
appreciate  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 

Such  facts,  taken  at  random,  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  tendencies  and  innate 
gifts  of  the  race.  They  suppose  a  certain  degn  e 
of  intellectual  culture.  The  Irish  owe  this  culture 
to  their  clergy, — a  clergy  eminently  national,  who 
form  but  one  with  the  people;  they  owe  it  to 
their  schools,  which,  according  fo  the  statistics  of 
the  United  States-  Bureau  of  Education,  secure  for 
them  the  first  place  among  nations  in  regard  to 
educational  facilities ;  they  owe  it  to  the  di^Jnter- 
ested  devotedness  of  their  writers  and  journalists 
and  to  numerous  societies,  such  as  Young  vten's 
Associations,  Land  League  Reading  Rooms,  etc. 
In  these  literary  centres,  which  serve  to  complete 
the  education  begun  at  school,  the  Catholic  spirit 
reigns  supreme;  it  strengthens  patriotism,  and 
restrains  the  passions  of  parties.  There  history 
and  poetry  join  together  in  recounting  the  glorious 
traditions  of  the  past;  in  causing  them  to  live 
again  in  the  breasts  of  new  generations,  and  pour- 
ing over  the  sufferings  of  some  martyr  of  the  time 
the  balm  of  heavenly  consolation. 

Popular  editions  of  the  sublime  and  touching 
songs  of  Moore  and  his  fellow- poets  place  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  humble.  For  a  half- 
penny, a  penny,  or  three  pence,  the  poor  toiler  in 
the  fields  may  have  wherewith  to  while  away  many 
a  weary  hour,  or  provide  condoling  thought  in 
many  a  suffering. 

As  has  been  said  by  the  writer  of  the  introduc- 
tion to  Penny  Readings  for  the  Irish  People, 
"Ireland  is  the  land  of  poetry.  It  is  the  country 
of  traditions  and  memories — the  cojuntry  of  the 
ideal.  Monuments  of  epic  combats,  of  the  royal 
splendors  of  religious  faith  cover  her  soil.  The 
humblest  peasant  toils  under  the  shadow  of  ruins 
that  tell  him  his  fathers  were  not  slaves.  These 
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ruins,  in  the  field  bedewed  by  the  sweat  of  his 
\v,  speak  to  him  of  ages  past,  and  repeat  within 
his  h«-art  the  echo  of  the  voices  of  heroes,  of  sages, 
and  of  saints." 

Childhood  itself  is  initiated  in  devotion  to  sweet 
memories  of  the  past.  At  Southwark,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  "Junior  Irish  Literary  Club," 
the  rules  of  which  fix  a  penny  a  month  as  the  fee 
of  each  youthful  memlx.T.  This  <  lub  edits  and 
publishes  a  "Child's  Irish  Song-Book,"  which  is 
•sold  at  a  cost  of  one  penny.  But  these  children 
do  better  than  sing:  when  a  cruel  famine  ravaged 
throughout  the  west  of  Ireland,  they  collected 
.among  themselves  £7.10^.,  which  they  forwarded 
to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

Kxile  setvcs  but  to  stir  up  the  flame  of  patriot- 
ism that  burns  within  the  heart  of  the  Irishman. 
The  national  literature  that  is  so  intermingled 
with  the  life  of  the  Irish  people  upon  their  native 
heath  is  just  as  popular  here  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  wher- 
ever the  Celtic  race  has  transplanted  its  firei-ides 
and  its  altars.  Papers,  journals,  periodicals  can 
be  found  in  ail  these  places,  which  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  this  fact.  Almost  invariably,  they 
contain  poems  that  cannot  be  read  without  emo-. 
tion,  narratives  that  breathe  of  love  of  religion 
and  of  country — all  of  which  occupy  the  place  of 
honor  in  their  columns.  They  prove  themselves 
family  treasures,  informing  the  master  of  the 
household  concerning  questions  of  politics  and 
.  agriculture,  the  mother  on  domestic  economy,  and 
presenting  before  the  children  a  sound  and  useful 
fund  of  recreation  and  amusement. 

Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  has  done  a  good  work, 
.  and  one  deserving  the  lively  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen,  in  thus  calling  attention  to  a  popular 
literature  which  merits  a  more  extensive  recogni- 
tion in  the  world  of  letters.  The  clouds  that 
have  lowered  during  political  struggles  seem  to 
have  obscured,  up  to  the  present,  the  poetic  charn 
of  Ireland  and  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  her 
people.  The  world  has  not  learned  sufficiently 
that  in  her  traditions  the  idyl  takes  its  place  be- 
side the  epic ;  that  with  her  generous  nature  the 
smile  always  accompanies  each  tear ;  that  her 
religions  spirit  causes  flowers  to  bloom  forth  amic 
the  cruel  thorns  of  her  blood. 

We  may  hope  that  among  other  nations  poet 
will  rise  up  who  will  transfer  to  their  own  language 
the  most  beautiful  of  these  treasures,  and  thi: 
riches  of  the  poor  and  the  exiled  will  be  the 
common  patrimony  of  humanity.     And  we  ma) 
trust,  too,  that  towards  Irelajid  better  known  and 


understood  there  will  spring  up  among 
he  nations  of  earth  gene  i,  and 

a  demand  for  speedy  justice.  Statesmen  them- 
selves will  be  convinced  that  a  people  whose  songs 
reveal  MI<  h  an  attachment  to  their  traditions,  their 
u>mes,  and  their  religion — a  people  whose  soul, 
sine  -till-  •<!  by  faith  and  by  suffering,  continues  to 
je  heard  amid  the  most  terrible  torments — is  a 
people  that  may  be  conquered,  but  not  subdued. 
And  statesmen,  if  they  are  deserving  the  name, 
will  hasten  to  offer  her  that  |>ea<  e  and  liU •: 
indisjKMisable  to  the  j>eace  and  liberty  not  only 
of  England  but  of  the  world. 


Catholic  Noter. 


In  an  Encyclical  Letter,  dated  August  the  joth, 
a  translation  of  which  we  present  to  our  readers 
this  week,  the  Holy  Father  decrees  that  the  month 
of  October  shall  again  be  dedicated  to  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Rosary  in  the  same  manner  as  last 
year.  The  special  indulgences  are  renewed  upon 
the  same  conditions.  His  Holiness  declares  that 
the  faith  and  fervor  with  which  his  former  appeal 
was  everywhere  received  has  been  a  great  conso- 
lation, and  given  him  new  courage  to  face,  if  such 
be  God's  will,  heavier  trials  in  the  future.  He 
points  out  that  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary  should 
be  specially  practised  in  these  troubled  times,  it 
being  calculated  to  recall,  in  turn,  all  the  m)steries 
of  our  salvation,  thus  fostering  the  spirit  of  piety, 
and  securing  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  great 
Mother  of  God.  

A  cable  dispatch,  of  which  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  truth,  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  See  of  Covington  of  the  Rev.  Camil- 
lus  P.  Maes,  of  the  diocese  of  Detroit.  Father 
Maes  is  well  known  to  American  Catholics  for 
his  admirable  Life  of  the  saintly  Father  Nerinckx. 
and  for  valued  contributions  to  the  Catholic  press. 
At  the  West  he  is  everywhere  esteemed  as  a  man 
of  culture  and  a  priest  of  apostolic  zeal.  He 
was  the  founder  of  St.  John  .  Monroe, 

Mich.,  and  it  was  there  that  he  gave  proof  of  the 
administrative    ability    which    ha-  'iistin- 

guished  him  as  Secretary  of  the  diocese. 

Path  name  has  many  times  been  men- 

tioned as  a  worthy  candidate  for  the  n>itre,  and 
who  are  familiar  with  his 

record  to  learn  of  his  promotion.  A  priest  of 
igh  training,  of  holy  life,  experienced,  xeal- 
ul  long  identified  with  the  Church  in  the 
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United  States,  Father  Maes  will  make  a  chief 
pastor  of  whom  any  diocese  might  rejoice  in  the 
possession.  We  cordially  wish  him  many  years  of 
fruitful  labor  in  the  See  of  Covington. 


A  most  interesting  archaeological  discovery  has 
just  been  made  by  those  engaged  in  the  work  of 
restoring  the  Church  of  St.  Nizier  at  Lyons, 
France.  While  digging  in  the  crypt,  the  workmen 
unearthed  some  fragments  of  marble,  on  which 
various  characters  were  inscribed.  These  fragments 
were  joined  together  and  found  to  contain  a  part 
of  the  original  text  of  the  epitaph  of  St.  Sacerdos, 
Archbishop  of  Lyons.  Shortly  afterwards  a  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  found  buried  in  a  little 
recess.  It  represents  Our  Lady  standing,  and 
holding  the  Child  Jesus  with  her  right  arm.  She 
is  clothed  with  robe  and  cloak.  Her  head,  with 
its  waving  hair,  is  surrounded  with  a  crown  of 
fleur-de-lis.  The  image  of  the  Child  is  somewhat 
mutilated,  but  it  holds  a  sceptre  in  its  right  hand, 
and  marks  around  the  brow  indicate  that  it  had 
also  a  crown.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  date 
of  this  statue.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  may  be  of  little 
value ;  but  its  discovery  is  not  the  less  important 
from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  arid  relative 
to  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Lyons. 


The  work  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  at 
present  counts  6,700  missionaries  scattered  all 
over  the  world.  The  members  of  religious  orders 
are  divided  as  follows :  1,000  Capuchins  in  India 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  2,500  Fran- 
ciscans in  Morocco,  China,  and  America;  300 
Oblates  in  Jaffna,  Natal,  and  Ceylon ;  "700  priests 
of  the  Foreign  Missions  in  Malaisia,  Corea,  and 
Tonquin;  1,500  Jesuits  in  British  Guiana,  Ar- 
menia, and  Madagascar ;  200  Lazarists  in  Persia, 
Abyssinia,  and  Kiang  Si ;  500  Dominicans  in  the 
Philippines,  Central  Tonquin,  etc. 

These  soldiers  of  Christ,  whom  nothing  terrifies, 
— neither  fatigues,  nor  privations  of  all  kinds,  nor 
martyrdom  itself, — have  effected  great  things  in 
the  way  of  conversions.  The  700  priests  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  alone  converted,  last  year,  172 
heretics  and  18,290  pagans.  These  same  religious 
have,  moreover,  baptized  29,000  children  of 
Christian  parents,  and  189,000  of  pagan  parents. 


The  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Cosgrove, 
V.  G.,  for  the  See  of  Davenport  (made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  lamented  Bishop  McMullen)  took 
place  in  St.  Margaret's  Cathedral,  Davenport,  on 
the  1 4th  inst.,  Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 


Cross.  The  occasion  attracted  a  large  congrega- 
tion, and  many  priests  and  bishops  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  consecrator  was  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop Feehan,  assisted  by  Bishops  Hennessy,  of 
Dubuque,  and  O'Connor,  of  Omaha.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  Bishop  Ireland,  of  St.  Paul.  The 
new  Bishop  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  costly 
and  appropriate  presents,  attesting  the  esteem  and 
love  of  his  parishioners,  and  the  people  of  Daven- 
port in  general. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Boughi — a  Protestant  — says  of  Leo  XIII: 

"Every  thought  of  the  pontifical  heart  dilates  and 
broadens  to  embrace  the  world  He  is  the  only  power 
in  existence  whose  inherent  and  essential  obligation 
it  is  to  go  on  incessantly  acquiring  and  expending  ovtr 
all  civilized  and  even  all  baibarous  nations  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ascendency." 

The  Holy  Father  has  entrusted  to  French  reli- 
gious of  the  Trappist  Order  the  care  of  the  Cata- 
combs of  St.  Callixtus,  the  greatest  necropolis  of 
the  primitive  Church.  At  the  entrance  to  this 
city  of  martjrs  a  house  is  being  erected,  to  be 
called  Our  Lady  of  the  Catacombs.  The  prior 
and  the  cellerief  of  this  new  monastery  have  al- 
ready been  named;  they  are  two  former  officers 
of  the  Papal  Zouaves  who  have  exchanged  the 
military  cloak  for  the  monk's  habit.  Up  to  the 
present  the  work  of  excavation  in  the  Catacombs 
has  been  carried  on  by  secular  laborers.  All  inter- 
ested in  subterranean  Rome  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  in  future  religious  will  work  in  this  sacred 
ground  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  innumerable 
martyrs. 

The  monument  shortly  to  be  erected  to  the 
illustrious.  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  in  the  Palace  Val- 
entine in  Rome,  will  consist  of  a  marble  slab  with 
the  following  inscription:  "Joseph  Mezzofanti, 
of  Bologna,  the  greatest  polyglot  of  the  world, 
lived  here,  and  here  terminated  his  days  on^March 
15,  1849.  S.  P.  Q.  R-  For  a  perpetual  remem- 
brance. Erected  in  1884." 


Several  persons  tell  us  that  having  written  to 
the  Pope  they  received  no  reply.  As  the  Holy 
Father's  correspondence  is  very  large,  there  are 
secretaries  who  go  through  it,  classify  it,  and  de- 
stroy or  submit  the  missive  to  his  Holiness  ac- 
cording as  they  think  proper.  Mgr.  Boccali,  the 
Private  Chamberlain,  has  charge  of  this  difficult 
task.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  letter  to  which 
the  writer  attaches  the  greatest  importance  is  in 
this  way  thrown  into  the  waste  basket.  If  you 
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want  to  have  a  letter  to  the  Pope  surely  rearh  its 

ition,  inclose  it  in  three  envelopes,  all  three 

I,  and  each  one  bearing  this  MIJUTM -ription  : 

To  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  at  the 

Vatican. 
(Personal.)  Rome. 

Tin-  pn -l;iv  in  charge  opens  the  first  envelope, 

he  second,  but  at  the  third  he  is  obliged, 

under  penalty  of  excommunication,  to  stop,  and 

to  hand  the  communication  to  the  Holy  Father. — 

Gaulois  (Pan's). 

The  Very  Rev  Father  Gioacchino  Ferrini, 
whose  name  is  known  to  our  readers  in  connection 
with  the  late  centenary  of  the  Month  of  Mary, 
has  been  named  Prelect- General  of  the  Order  of 
Ministers  of  the  Infirm,  in  place  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Guardi,  lately  deceased.  Father  Ferrini  is  not 
more  than  46  years  of  age.  He  is  distinguished 
for  hib  piety,  learning,  and  especially  for  his  charity 
to  the  sick,  the  characteristic  virtue  of  his  order. 


Last  week  we  had  the  pleasure  of  another 
visit  from  good  Bishop  Osouf  and  his  worthy  co- 
laborer  in  Northern  Japan,  Father  Alfred  Pettier, 
Miss.'Ap.  His  Lordship  desires  to  express  his 
cordial  thanks  to  all  the  readers  of  THE  "AvE 
MARIA."  who  have  contributed  to  the  good  work 
for  which  he  is  soliciting  alms.  The  sum  of 
$54.15,  which  had  been  sent  direct  to  us,  we  took 
occasion  to  transfer,  at  the  same  time  requesting 
the  Bishop's  prayers  and  those  of  his  "missionaries 
for  the  generous  donors.  Additional  contribu- 
tions have  since  been  received  as  follows :  A 
Friend  in  VVisconsin,  $i ;  A  Friend  (S.  P.,  San 
Francisco),  $a;  F.  K.,  St.  Louis,  $3  ;  A  Friend, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  $2. 

A  noble-hearted  friend  at  the  South,  who  is 
always  among  the  first  to  make  an  offering  for 
any  object  recommended  to  Catholic  charity, 
has  sent  us  ^20,  to  aid  in  repairing  the  parish 
church  at  Clifden,  Ireland.  The  amount  has  been 
forwarded  to  its  destination. 


The  death  roll  this  week  includes  the  Rev.  Eu- 
gene Turner,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  who 
was  ordained  only  a  short  time  ago;  the  Rev. 
Father  Mulholland,  deceased  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa;  and  the  venerable  James  Monahan,  of  the 
e  of  Cleveland.  Father  Monahan  was  the 
first  priest  ordained  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Rappe, 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  first  church 
erected  in  Cleveland.  /?.  /  P. 


youth's  Department. 


The  Fisher's  Hymn. 

STAR  of  the  Sea, 
All  hail  tot; 
Oh,  Maiden  Mother,  chaste  and  mild  ! 

all  our  l- 

Chase  all  our  fears, 
Light  us  o'er  the  ocean  wild. 
White  are  the  waves 
The  teiujK-sfs  raise 
Around  our  sad  and  drooping  band  ; 
Yet  could  we  see 
One  ray  from  thee, 
We  should  be  firm,  both  heart  and  hand. 

Shine,  gentle  Star  ; 

Shine  from  afar, 
And  say  that  Mary  for  us  pleads  ; 

Then,  without  dread, 

Our  sails  we  spread, 
While  the  strong  wind  our  vessel  speeds. 

Fishers  are  we 

Of  the  deep  sea, 
Like  the  twelve  men  to  Jesus  dear; 

Then,  for  His  love, 

Shine  from  above  — 

Shine  from  above,  and  our  frail  bark  to  harbor 
steer. 


The  Castle  of  Canossa. 

A    TALE    OF    THE    OLDEN    TIMES. 

CHAPTER  VI.—  CANOSSA. 

OUNT  AZZONI  was  a  large, 
handsome  man,  of  military 
bearing.  Though  under  fifty 
years  of  age,  his  hair  was  al- 
ready gray;  but  this  rather 
added  to  his  distinguished  appear- 
ance. His  eyes  beamed  with  frank- 
ness and  benevolence,  and,  though  a 
warrior  bold,  the  serenity  of  the  just 
man  was  reflected  on  his  broad,  open  fore- 
head. He  seemed  the  idol  of  his  retainers. 
Having  ordered  his  troop  to  halt,  and  let 
the  foaming  steeds  take  breath,  Kmma  and 
her  maid  of  honor  seized  the  opportunity  to 
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dismount  and  approach  their  noble  deliverer. 
Lady  Elizabeth  in  a  formal  speech,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  courtly  times,  confided 
the  little  Princess  to  the  care  of  the  Count 
as  victim  of  the  tyranny  of  the  usurper  of 
the  throne  of  Italy.  The  master  of  Canossa 
•cast  a  look  of  unfeigned  sympathy  upon  the 
, beautiful  child,  and,  drawing  his  iron  glove, 
gently  pressed  his  hand  upon  her  head.  "So 
Jong,"  said  he,  "as  the  daughter  of  Lothaire 
.and  Adelaide  shall  be  in  my  care,  no  harm 
shall  befall  her,  unless — which  God  forbid — 
my  right  arm  become  powerless  to  shield 
her."  Then,  by  one  of  those  graceful  gestures 
x>f  chivalric  memories,  he  bade  Lady  Eliza- 
beth to  rise  from  her  bended  knee,  and, 
•stooping,  took  up  the  little  Princess  before 
him  in  the  saddle.  "  Cheer  up,  my  child,"  he 
said,  with  the  tender  accent  of  a  father;  and, 
perceiving  a  tear-drop  coursing  over  her 
cheek,  he  added:  "In  my  daughter  you  will 
find  a  loving  sister,  and  in  my  wife  a  second 
mother."  At  the  word  "mother"  Emma's  tears 
fell  fast.  The  Count,  interpreting  her  painful 
thought  that  she  might  never  again  meet  her 
mother,  whispered  to  her:  "Hope  in  the  fut- 
ure. The  day  is  not  far  off  when  I  shall  com- 
bat for  the  deliverance  of  your  mother,  and  I 
think  with  success;  for  God  in  His  justice 
will  not  always  suffer  iniquity  to  triumph." 

Count  Azzoni  then  sent  for  a  gentle  palfrey, 
on  which  he  ordered  Lady  Elizabeth  and  the 
Princess  to  be  mounted;  he  gave  a  second 
to  Margarita,  and  a  third  to  Carlotta  and 
Albina.  When  they  had  procured  a  horse 
for  Ludolfo,  he  could  not  be  found;  in  vain 
they  called  and  searched.  The  only  way  in 
which  they  could  possibly  account  for  his 
absence  was  that  he  had  returned  to  Sorio ; 
however,  Elizabeth  and  Margarita  were  very 
sorry  not  to  have  seen  him :  the  former  to 
offer  him  grateful  thanks,  the  latter  to  give 
him  a  message  for  the  good  old  priest. 

After  giving  the  signal  for  departure,  the 
Count  rode  constantly  near  the  fugitives,  ask- 
ing questions,  and  listening  to  the  narrative 
of  the  various  events  in  which  Adelaide  had 
figured  of  late,  and  of  the  projects  of  which 
they  were  the  victims.  The  party  travelled 
all  night  and  all  day  without^accident,  and  on 


the  second  evening  arrived  at  Castle  Reggio, 
in  sight  of  the  fortress  of  Canossa. 

Elizabeth  had  often  heard  the  Castle  of 
Canossa  spoken  of  in  the  most  exalted  terms 
of  praise  and  admiration,  it  being  famous 
throughout  the  peninsula  for  the  strength  of 
its  position  and  the  solidity  of  its  ramparts. 
It  was,  in  fact,  reputed  impregnable.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  picture  that  she  had 
drawn  in  her  fancy,  its  grand  features  fell  far 
below  the  reality.  Perched  like  an  eagle's 
nest  on  the  very  summit  of  an  almost  inac- 
cessible height,  it  was  surrounded  by  high 
walls  several  feet  in  thickness,  its  frowning 
turrets  with  their  wide  indentations  seeming 
to  pierce  the  clouds.  The  Count  pointed  to  it 
proudly,  and  said  to  his  admiring  compan- 
ions :  "  Here  is  a  spot  in  which  we  do  not  fear 
the  impious  Berengarius.  From  this  manor 
I  could  resist  his  power  a  hundred  years;  for 
he  would  have  to  get  wings  to  reach  us." 

"It  has  succumbed,  however,"  observed 
his  aide  de- camp,  smiling. 

"True,  it  was  once  reduced  by  stratagem, 
and  once  by  famine.  But  I  have  taken  such 
precautions  that,  unless  God  wills Jt,  the  ca- 
tastrophe will  never  be  renewed." 

At  the  base  of  this  lofty  peak  our  trav- 
ellers were  obliged  to  dismount,  and  guide 
their  horses  by  a  bridle-way  cut  out  of  the 
living  rock  up  to  its  very  summit.  Count 
Azzoni  and  some  of  his  men  helped  the 
fugitives  to  scale  the  height.  At  the  Castle 
gate,  the  Countess  Marcello  and  her  daugh- 
ter Adriana  welcomed  them  with  every  token 
of  the  most  cordial  and  sympathizing  hospi- 
tality. Emma  was  the  subject  of  the  mos^, 
tender  and  cfelicate  care;  her  loveliness  (for 
she  inherited  the  beauty  of  her  mother)  and 
the  thought  of  her  sad  position  at  once  won 
the  hearts  of  their  hostesses.  When  the 
noble  inmates  of  Canossa  heard  of  the  de- 
votedness  of  Margarita  and  her  daughters, 
they  were  also  loaded  with  attentions,  and 
all  declared  that  amends  should  be  made  to 
them  for  their  losses  and  the  privations  in- 
separable from  their  sudden  exile. 

Next  morning,  the  noble  host  informed 
Lady  Elizabeth  that  in  the  course  of  the  day 
they  were  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  Bishop 
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of  Reggio  and  his  Vicar-General.  This  was 
i  cry  agreeable  piece  of  news,  for  Mgr. 
Adelardi,  the  prelate  in  question,  had  been  a 
friend  of  Lothaire,  and  had  reason  to  remem- 
ber him  with  gratitude  for  munificent  dona- 
tions to  his  cathedral.  Father  Martini,  who 
would  accompany  the  Bishop,  had  formerly 
been  chaplain  to  the  same  Prince,  and  Emma 
had  many  a  time  received  their  blessing  in 
her  father's  regal  palace.  When  they  were 
presented  to  his  Lordship  by  Count  Azzoni, 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  and  his  companion 
suppressed  tears  at  seeing  the  royal  child  in 
such  distress,  so  fallen  from  the  princely 
splendor  of  former  days.  Their  kind,  pious, 
and  affectionate  words  had  a  very  soothing 
effect  upon  Emma,  and  after  this  they  came 
frequently  to  Canossa,  where  they  were  ever 
received  with  loving  reverence. 

Several  weeks  passed  away.  Secure  as  they 
were,  the  guests  of  Count  Azzoni  shed  many 
a  tear,  for  the  thought  ot  the  Queen  in  her 
cruel  captivity  was  ever  present  to  them. 
Margarita  also  and  her  daughters,  it  may 
easily  be  conjectured,  had  their  painful  mo- 
ments in  a  situation  so  widely  different  from 
their  primitive  home.  Although  the  Count 
had  detached  several  members  of  his  escort 
to  Sorio  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  news  of 
Queen  Adelaide,  nothing  could  be  learned, 
except  that  Berengarius  had  gone  off  in  a 
rage  to  Milan,  when  he  heard  hospitality  had 
been  given  to  the  Princess  at  Canossa.  It 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Queen  was  at  Milan  or  still  at  Olivona. 

On  a  certain  day,  during  which  the  inmates 
of  the  Castle  had  prayed  with  more  than  usual 
fervor  for  the  safety  of  Queen  Adelaide,  Lu- 
dolfo  was  announced.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  their  delighted  surprise,  or  to  nar- 
rate all  the  anxious  and  animated  inquiries 
addressed  to  the  faithful  fisherman.  He  in- 
formed them  that,  despairing  of  recovering 
possession  of  Emma,  Berengarius  and  Guilla 
had  again  made  the  most  terrible  menaces  to 
her  royal  mother,  in  order  to  induce  her  to 
give  her  own  hand  in  marriage  to  Adalbert ; 
and  as  the  Queen  had  persisted  in  a  positive 
refusal,  orders  had  been  given  to  have  her 
taken  to  the  fortress  of  Garcia,  from  which 


the  usurper  vowed  she  should  not  come  forth 
alive  unless  she  acceded  to  his  entreaties. 

"  But  how,  my  honest  friend,  did  you  ob- 
tain this  information?"  inquired  the  Count 

"On  leaving  the  ladies,  my  Lord,"  an- 
swered Ludolfo,  "  1  returned  to  my  trade  in 
Sorio;  but  I  roved  about  Olivona  secretly, 
and  tried  in  every  way  to  obtain  news  con- 
cerning the  royal  prisoner.  Not  succeeding 
after  a  series  of  expedients,  I  ventured  as  far  as 
the  Mincia,  ostensibly  to  sell  my  fish.  There 
I  met  an  old  friend  who  earns  a  livelihood  in 
the  same  occupation  as  mine,  only  he  casts, 
his  nets  in  the  Lake  of  Garda.  Among  other 
reports  circulating  in  that  neighborhood,  Ste- 
fano  told  me  that  some  person  of  distinction 
must  surely  have  been  recently  conveyed 
to  Garda  Castle,  as  the  garrison  had  been 
doubled.  Of  course,  I  suspected  at  once  that 
it  was  Queen  Adelaide.  )  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  one  of  the  soldiers 
from  the  fortress,  and  through  him  I  learned 
that  my  suspicions  were  well-founded.  Hence 
I  set  out  immediately  for  Canossa,  so  as  to 
let  you  know  of  my  discovery." 

"Did  you  find  out,"  asked  the  Count, 
"which  of  the  towers  the  Queen  occupies?" 

"  Yes,  sire,"  answered  Ludolfo;  "it  is  the 
fourth.  They  call  it  the  Tower  of  Brenta, 
because  it  overlooks  that  burg.  However,  it 
is  not  the  strongest,  though  it  is  the  easiest 
to  guard,  because  it  is  so  hard  to  reach  by 
sea  or  land ;  the  strongest  of  all  the  turrets 
has  its  foundation  on  the  very  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  is  surrounded  by  water." 

"  I  know  the  position  well,  and  the  almost 
impregnable  strength  of  that  tower,"  re- 
marked the  Count,  sorrowfully. 

Emma,  who  had  been  listening 
tense  anxiety  to  the  above  dialogue,  inquired 
of  Count  Azzoni  whether  he  thought  it  would 
be  possible  to  deliver  her  mother  from  her 
prison. 

"Alas!  with  the  exception  of  this  fortress, 
there  is  not  one  so  strong  and  well  guarded 
as  that  of  Garda." 

"It  is  strange!"  replied  Emma,  musingly. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  that  Castle?"  inquired 
the  Count, as  she  seemed  to  doubt  its  strength. 

"My  Lord,"  said  the  little  Princess,  "I 
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have  often  sailed  with  my  parents  on  the 
calm  waters  of  the  lake,  when  the  shades  of 
evening  descended  on  the  peaks  of  Baldo. 
I  frequently  watched  aquatic  birds  in  flocks 
skimming  over  the  serene  surface  of  the 
waters,  but  never  saw  a  single  bird  of  prey 
like  those  that  build  among  lofty  towers.  So 
far  from  beholding  the  gloomy  fortress  of 
which  I  now  hear,  I  never  saw  anything  but 
the  most  charming  dwelling-houses,  em- 
bowered among  orange  and  lemon  trees.  A 
frightful  fortress  was  never  alluded  to." 

"Ah!  I  perceive,"  rejoined  Count  Azzoni; 
"it  is  because  you  have  only  sailed  around 
the  southern  portion  of  the  lake.  The  north- 
ern half  presents  a  rough,  austere  aspect;  the 
horizon  is  bounded  by  the  mighty  bases  of 
the  lofty  Tyrolean  chain  and  the  rent  rocks 
of  the  Baldo." 

"  There  are  frequent  storms  on  that  part  of 
the  lake,"  added  Ludolfo;  "  fierce  winds  swell 
the  waters  to  an  enormous  height." 

"There  are  a  great  many  fortified  castles 
stationed  along  these  rugged  coasts,"  resumed 
his  Lordship.  "Garda,  the  most  important 
of  all,  stands  on  the  extreme  point  of  a  cape 
on  the  western  side,  and  its  position  is  strongly 
fortified  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature." 

Emma  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  saying:  "I  see 
that  there  is  little  hope  that  my  beloved 
mother  can  ever  escape  from  that  terrible 
prison."  And  the  silence  of  all  present  con- 
firmed the  young  Princess  in  the  conviction 
thit  hsr  fears  were  only  too  well  founded  " 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


An  Incident  in  the  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth. 


An  incident  related  in  the  Life  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth. Queen  of  Portugal,  proves  how  tenderly 
a  loving  Providence  always  watches  over  and 
protects  the  virtuous  from  the  snares  of  artful 
enemies.  A  certain  courtier  endeavored  but 
too  successfully  to  poison  the  mind  of  the 
King  against  another  courtier  remarkable  for 
his  piety  and  devotion  to  the  saintly  Queen. 
The  King,  in  exasperation,  went  to  a  neigh- 
boring forge,  and  gave  the  command  that  the 
first  courtier  who  should  come  and  make  the 


inquiry,  "  Have  you  obeyed  the  command  of 
the  King?"  should  be  thrown  into  the  seeth- 
ing furnace.  Accordingly  on  the  following 
morning,  the  traduced  courtier  was  dispatched 
to  the  forge.  On  his  way  he  passed  by  a 
chapel,  and,  taught  as  he  had  been  by  a  pious 
mother  never  to  neglect  hearing  Mass  when 
it  was  in  his  power,  he  dismounted  from  his 
steed  and  entered  the  holy  place ;  his  devotion 
impelled  him  to  remain  and  hear  a  second, 
and  even  a  third  Mass.  This  caused  a  con- 
siderable delay/  and  meantime  his  enemy 
went  to  ascertain  if  the  King's  orders  had 
been  executed.  At  the  end  of  the  third  Mass, 
the  devout  courtier  joyfully  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  fulfil  the  orders  of  the  King. 

On  reaching  the  place  designated,  and 
propounding  the  question,  the  reply  being^ 
in  the  affirmative,  he  returned  to  the  palace ; 
but  when  the  King  beheld  him  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment.  Far  from  ex- 
pecting to  see  him  again,  he  supposed  that 
he  had  already  perished  in  the  furnace.  It 
turned  out  that  his  enemy  (so  eager  was  he 
to  be  assured  of  the  death  of  his  riyal)  had 
fallen  into  the  snare,  and  perished  miserably, 
Then  were  revealed  the  innocence  of  the  one 
and  the  guilt  of  the  other. 

Happily  for  the  sovereign,  he  beheld  in  this 
event  the  hand  of  God,  and  from  leading  a 
dissolute  life  turned  earnestly  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  learned  at  length  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  treasure  he  possessed  in  his  consort,, 
who,  although  one  of  the  fairest  women  of  her 
time,  and  endowed  above  others  with  every 
qualification  of  which  a  worldly  heart  might 
be  proud,  was  pre-eminent  for  her  humility 
and  virtue  to  a  degree  that  has  raised  her  upon 
our  altars  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  saint. 


A  SOLDIER  of  Alexander  the  Great  was 
driving  a  heavily-laden  mule  to  the  royal 
tent.  The  soldier,  seeing  that  the  burden 
was  too  great  for  the  mule,  took  a  bag  from 
its  back  and  carried  it  on  his  own  shoulders. 
Alexander  chanced  to  see  the  act,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  that  he  called  the  soldier  and 
said,  "The  bag  which  thou  hast  upon  thy 
shoulders  is  filled  with  gold, — take  it  as  a  gift 
from  me;  it  is  thine:  thou  art  worthy  of  it !  " 
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On  Seeing  a  Picture  of  the  Madonna. 


BY    A.   A.    EGAN. 


TpHE  saint,  the  savage,  and  the  sage, 
*•*•"   In  rosy  or  in  icy  clime,— 
The  young,  the  old,  of  every  age, 
In  Mary  find  a  theme  sublime ; 
God's  angel  glorified  her  name, 
And  will  not  mortals  do  the  same  ? 

How  dead  the  creed,  the  faith  how  blind, 
That  hath  to  thee  no  honor  given  ; 

Though  in  thy  blessed  arms  enshrined 
Reposes  all  the  power  of  Heaven, — 

God  uncreated,  at  whose  will 

Worlds  are  convulsed  and  storms  are  still. 

Thy  beauty  is  without  a  mar, 

Thy  purity  without  a  stain  ; 
Fairer  than  heaven's  heavenliest  star, 

Purer  than  lily  of  the  plain ; 
Nor  song  nor  painting  can  express 
The  marvel  of  thy  loveliness. 

Dear  Mother,  while  mine  eyes  have  light, 
Oh  !  may  they  never  fail  to  turn 

To  where  in  form,  or  painting  bright, 
Thine  own  with  hallowed  mildness  burn ; 

And  when  the  darkness  gathers  o'er, 

Be  thou  my  shield  in  that  dread  hour. 

Dear  Mother,  while  my  voice  is  strong, 
Oh  !  may  I  never  fail  to  speak 

Thy  blessed  name  in  word  or  song  ; 
And  when  at  last  it  shall  grow  weak, 

I  ask  then  for  my  latest  breath 

The  grace  to  speak  thy  name  in  death. 


Secret   Societies. 


HE  position  assumed  by  the  Catholic 
Church  in  reference  to  secret  socie- 
ties justly  commands  respect;  and 
the  more  carefully  it  is  considered  by  impar- 
tial men,  the  more  inclined  they  will  be  to 
pronounce  it  correct.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
the  wisdom  and  justice  that  unfailingly  dis- 
tinguish her  decrees  as  teacher  of  divine  rev- 
elation and  guardian  of  sound  morals.  Her 
admonitions  in  this  respect  exercise  a  salutary 
restraint  upon  the  license  of  secret  societies, 
and  deter  millions  from  being  drawn  into 
the  power  and  subjected  to  the  vicious  influ- 
ences of  such  organizations.  These  admoni- 
tions are  wisely  calculated  to  make  people 
hesitate  and  think  before  proceeding  to  the 
perilous  extreme  of  becoming  members  of 
oath-bound  associations.  And  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  assert  that  the  more  they  reflect,  the 
more  strongly  they  will  feel  inclined  to  with- 
hold their  sanction  and  encouragement  from 
such  bodies,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them 

In  spirit,  purpose,  and  practical  operation, 
secret  societies  arc  incompatible  with  the 
genius  of  our  institutions,  and  opposed  to  the 
better  tendencies  of  our  civilization.  They 
rest  upon  selfishness,  and  have  their  inspira- 
tion in  sordid  motives.  They  are  designed 
to  promote  the  interests  of  members  solely, 
and  by  means  to  which,  unfortunately,  the 
light  of  day  is  less  friendly  than  the  darkness 
of  night.  Narrow  views  and  unscrupulous 
plotting  naturally  shun  the  candor  of  honest 
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expression  and  open-handed  action,  and  seek 
shelter  behind  the  mask  of  secrecy. 

The  sympathy,  charity  and  generosity  in- 
spired by  true  philanthropy  encircle  the  whole 
human  race,  and  cannot  be  restricted  to  the 
members  of  a  particular  society.  Were  it  oth- 
erwise, philanthropy  would  be  a  misnomer, 
and  its  best  promptings  a  hollow  mockery. 
If  not  world- wide  in  its  scope,  it  must  degen- 
erate to  the  level  of  common  traffic,  resting 
upon  the  assumption  that  acts  of  benevolence 
are  to  be  restricted  to  the  members  of  a  cer- 
tain body,  in  consideration  of  the  return  of  like 
acts  whenever  occasion  may  require.  True 
Christianity  recommends  a  broader  charity 
than  that  which  vainly  seeks  to  gratify  the 
natural  impulses  of  benevolence  by  making 
it  a  merchantable  commodity,  and  confining 
its  scope  to  persons  who  meet  in  oath-bound 
associations  and  under  cover  of  secrecy.  And, 
as  before  remarked,  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  true  Christianity,  is  opppsed 
to  such  associations  and  to  such  secrecy.  Our 
courts  and  legislative  bodies,  as  all  know, 
transact  public  business  with  open  doors.  We 
have  constitutional  guaranties  that  look  to 
publicity  in  connection  with  all  proceedings 
affecting  the  public  interests.  And  wherever 
a  contrary  rule  prevails  it  is  generally  and 
properly  regarded  as  exceptional  and  obso- 
lescent. 

Under  cover  of  darkness  and  pledge  of 
secrecy  schemes  unfriendly  to  public  order 
and  social  security  almost  invariably  have 
birth.  The  whole  black  history  of  conspira- 
cies, riots,  rebellions,  massacres  and  assassi- 
nations, offers  but  few  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
So  generally  recognized  is  this  fact  that  in 
times  of  public  danger  and  national  peril 
even  the  strongest  governments  feel  con- 
strained to  forbid  men  to  assemble  in  large 
bodies  under  cover  of  night  or  behind  the 
mask  of  secrecy.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
they  would  not  seek  to  meet  under  such  cir- 
cumstances if  their  motives  were  honest — if 
they  aimed  to  preserve  order  and  promote 
the  public  good.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  generally  necessary  to  meet  in  that  manner 
when  men  combine  to  plot  treason  and  foment 
.rebellion.  We  may  be  inclined  to  look  with 


some  indulgence  upon  such  proceedings  in 
the  despotic  countries  of  the  Old  World,  but 
we  are  bound  unsparingly  to  condemn  them 
when  they  look  to  the  subversion  of  free  gov- 
ernments, or  even  threaten  danger  to  them. 

The  whole  human  race  has  an  interest  in 
maintaining  the  welfare  and  contributing  to 
the  perpetuity  of  each  and  every  independent 
nation.  The  destruction  of  a  free  government 
disheartens  all  who  look  forward  to  the  grad- 
ual spread  of  independence  throughout  the 
world.  It  increases  the  number  of  those 
who  cravenly  apprehend  that  popular  gov- 
ernments must  eventually  give  rise  to  un- 
restrained license,  lead  to  numberless  and 
flagrant  abuses,  and  necessarily  culminate  in 
political  disorganization  and  ruin.  It  tends  to 
strengthen  the  fastnesses  of  hereditary  rule 
and  oppression,  and  to  abridge  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people. 

Here  we  have  a  government  that  is  justly 
regarded  as  entitled  to  rank  first  among  the 
best  and  freest  nations  of  the  globe.  Nobody 
can  plot  against  it  without  doing  a  positive 
wrong  to  every  American  citizen,  and  inci- 
dentally inflicting  harm  upon  mankind.  The 
beacon  light  of  Liberty  glows  in  world-wide 
acknowledgment,  not  only  from  the  chief 
gateway  of  its  commerce,  in  New  York  har- 
bor, but  also  from  its  mountains  and  valleys, 
forests  and  plains,  lakes  and  rivers,  and  is  the 
"pillar  of  hope  "  for  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
We  cannot  be  patient  or  indulgent  with  any 
man,  or  combination  of  men,  whose  methods 
threaten  danger  to  our  institutions,  or  tend  to 
arrest  the  progress  and  undermine  the  free- 
dom of  the  Republic.  But,  fortunately,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  turbulent  spirits  or  plotters 
to  raise  a  hand  or  say  a  word  against  our 
institutions  or  government ;  and,  if  plotters 
there  were,  the  severest  measures  to  suppress 
them,  and  render  their  machinations  fruitless, 
would  be  justifiable.  In  such  particulars 
there  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the 
United  States  and  despotic  countries.  Con- 
sequently, secret  societies  cannot  here  be 
viewed  with  any  indulgence  wJiatever,  when 
they  undertake  to  promote  political  schemes, 
to  interfere  with  the  laws,  or  to  intermeddle 
with  affairs  of  state. 
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Such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  pertinent 
to  inquire,  "Why  do  secret  societies  exist  in 
the  United  States?  Why  do  they  increase 
in  number  and  flourish  ?"  Briefly  stated,  the 
correct  answer  probably  is,  "  Because  they 
serve  to  promote  the  special  aims  and  inter- 
>f  the  members,  giving  them  in  public 
and  social  affairs  a  power  disproportionate 
to  their  numbers."  A  regiment  of  men  care- 
fully disciplined  and  accustomed  to  war  is 
far  more  effective  in  battle  than  a  mob  large 
enough  to  comprise  several  regiments.  And 
in  the  struggle  for  life,  combination  and  dis- 
cipline frequently  enable  a  minority  to  exert 
a  more  potent  influence  in  directing  and 
controlling  public  affairs  and  social  matters 
than  the  unwieldy  and  discordant  masses  can 
exercise.  *  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add  that  a  large  and  pow- 
erful association,  acting  in  secret  and  under 
cover  of  darkness,  can  confidently  expect  to 
exercise  a  power  in  political  and  social  con- 
cerns wholly  out  of  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers. It  is  not  claimed  that  secret  societies 
purposely  aim  to  subvert  or  undermine  the 
institutions  of  the  Republic;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  admitted  that  efforts  to  divest 
these  institutions  of  their  popular  character, 
making  them  contribute  to  further  the  spe- 
cial interests  of  those  who  comprise  such 
bodies,  must  necessarily  have  the  evil  effect 
indicated — must  tend  to  the  destruction  of 
liberty. 

As  there  is  no  need  whatever  of  secrecy  in 
reference  to  public  or  governmental  affairs,  it 
does  no  violence  to  probability  to  suppose  that 
such  revolutionary  or  iconoclastic  schemes 
as  are  entertained  by  secret  orders  have  par- 
ticular reference  to  customs,  social  concerns, 
and  the  like.  Assuming  such  to  be  the  case,  it 
wil[  not  be  denied  that  if  there  be  anything 
specially  objectionable  in  these  matters,  it 
should  be  freely  pointed  out;  it  should  be 
attacked  openly  and  honorably;  and,  if  in- 
congruous and  indefensible,  the  judgment  of 
popular  disfavor  will  undoubtedly  be  entered 
against  it,  and  its  removal  decreed.  This 
would  be  far  more  creditable  than  to  proceed 
against  it  under  cover  of  secrecy,  thereby  ap- 

aling  to  methods  for  which  sanction  must 


>ught  in  the  darkness  and  mystery  asso- 
ciated with  plots  and  criminal  schemes.  Of 
course,  it  is  less  objectionable  to  contend  in 
secret  against  customs,  opinions,  etc.,  deemed 
objectionable,  than  against  the  government 
itself;  but,  nevertheless,  to  do  so  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  It 
promotes  discord, and  introduces  into  matters 
social  and  public  an  element  of  change  and 
instability. 

But  let  us  be  a  little  more  explicit  in  regard 
to  the  selfish  side  of  the  subject.  Added  to 
the  motives  already  indicated  for  joining  se- 
cret societies,  the  desire  to  get  acquainted,  to 
secure  friends,  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with 
persons  of  influence,  and  to  have  claims  upon 
the  aid  of  brother  members,  not  to  mention 
the  expectation  of  hearty  accord  and  action 
on  their  part  in  furthering  the  business  inter- 
ests and  political  fortunes  of  one  another,  may 
also  be  regarded  as  having  great  weight 
It  is  believed  that  if  a  brother  is  travelling, 
or  has  lost  his  situation,  or  is  out  of  money, 
or  desires  to  be  recommended  for  a  place  of 
trust,  or  aspires  to  political  preferment,  or 
seeks  to  escape  with  light  punishment  for  an 
infraction  of  the  laws,  he  can  rely  upon  the 
assistance  of  his  society  brethren,  sworn  as 
they  are  to  assist  one  another  whenever  oc- 
casion may  demand.  Many  of  them  appar- 
ently act  upon  the  belief  that  they  have  a  first 
lien  upon  the  charity  and  generosity  of  all 
members  of  their  order.  In  some  instances 
they  even  go  so  far  as  to  count  upon  their 
power  to  influence,  by  the  mysterious  tie.of 
brotherhood,  jurors  under  oath,  judges  on 
the  bench,  delegates  in  conventions,  voters  at 
the  polls,  and  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  Legislature  and  Congress.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  much  exaggeration  in  this  view 
pression  is  given  to  it  merely  because  it  is 
popularly  supposed  that  members  of  certain 
organizations  can  count  upon  many  of  these 
favors  and  advantages,  if  not  upon  all  of  them. 
In  fact,  this  is  a  consideration  that  strongly 
actuates  not  a  few  to  become  members  of 
these  associations.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that,  so  far  as  this  view  is  corr< 
testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  selfish,  sordid 
and  degraded  spirit — a  spirit  at  once  mean, 
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grovelling,  inimical  to  society,  and  dangerous 
to  free  institutions. 

It  is  undeniably  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation  to  have  within  its  jurisdiction, 
and  strongly  intrenched  in  prescription,  an 
organization  that  estimates  its  secrets  as  more 
valuable  than  human  life,  and  feels  free  to 
take  life — as  in  the  case  of  William  Morgan 
— rather  than  have  them  divulged.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  there  are  in  the  coun- 
try hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
do  not  share  the  noble  courage  that  inspires 
high-minded  men  to  rely  solely  upon  them- 
selves, and  to  spurn  the  thought  of  being  de- 
pendent upon  secret  societies  for  the  progress 
to  be  made  or  the  success  to  be  achieved. 

Inasmuch  as  a  person  cannot  become  a 
member  of  any  oath-bound  order  or  associa- 
tion without  in  some  measure  parting  with 
his  independence,  and  forfeiting  his  claim  to 
personal  liberty,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
argue  that  he  loses  so  large  a  share  of  it  by 
passing  into  the  mysterious  precincts  of  a 
secret  society  that  thereafter  he  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  free  man.  The  spirit  born  on 
the  mountains  and  in  the  forests  and  on  the 
prairies  of  this  great  country  naturally  and 
properly  prefers  a  crust  and  independence  to 
a  feast  and  a  collar 

Selfishness  being  so  manifestly  the  basis 
of  secret  societies,  we  submit  that  it  does  not 
do  credit  to  the  manliness  and  self  reliance  of 
any  person  to  belong  to  them.  Their  secrecy 
is  virtually  tantamount  to  an  acknowledgment 
that  they  aim  to  promote  their  own  special 
advantages  independently  of  the  common 
good,  or,  at  any  rate,  without  reference  to  the 
public  interests  in  general.  Some  of  them 
openly  and  zealously  strive  to  secure  for  their 
representative  members  all  the  public  honors 
they  can  succeed  in  wresting  from  the  unor- 
ganized competition  of  the  masses. 

Besides  all  that,  the  most  dangerous  political 
and  social  heresies  may  grow  and  flourish  in 
the  secrecy  of  these  oath-bound  associations. 
The  Know-Nothings  afford  an  example  in 
point.  They  surprised  and  startled  the  country 
by  extending  their  order  into  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  everywhere  establishing  their  lodges, 
and  acquiring  great  power,  in  the  space  of  a 


few  short  months.  They  planned  and  acted 
in  secret,  and  the  material  upon  which  they 
worked  comprised  the  most  ignorant  and 
bigoted  classes.  Under  such  circumstances, 
their  views  were  naturally  one  sided.  Impar- 
tial discussion  was  foreign  to  such  an  atmos- 
phere, and  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  their 
prescriptive  opinions  could  not  there  be  ex- 
posed. They  spread,  and  increased,  and  flour- 
ished as  a  political  party,  until  they  had  the 
balance  of  power  in  Congress.  But  then  they 
were  required  to  come  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places  and  seek  to  justify  the  views  they  enter- 
tained. And  in  the  light  of  day — the  domain 
of  reason,  the  temple  of  justice — their  wicked 
heresies/bigoted  measures  and  odious  prin- 
ciples, were  exposed  to  public  execration, 
made  the  subject  of  general  ridicute,  demol- 
ished by  the  indignant  voice  of  patriotism 
and  national  honor,  and  forever  buried  in 
disgrace  and  obloquy  by  the  public  sense  of 
right  and  duty. 

Proscription  can  certainly  find  no  defence 
in  this  great  country — a  country  discovered 
and  made  known  to  the  world  by  Catholic 
zeal  and  enterprise — a  country  whi<h  was 
claimed  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
and  settled  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Cross  more  than  a  century  before  non  Cath- 
olics established  here  a  permanent  abode. 
But  let  us  not  enlarge  upon  the  subject.  It 
is  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
less  than  thirty  years  ago  an  oath-bound 
secret  order  sought  to  deprive  Catholics  of 
their  Constitutional  rights  in  this  country. 
That  of  itself  goes  far  to  show  how  unjust 
and  unreasonable  may  become  opinions  and 
purposes  cherished  in  bigotry,  exchanged  in 
secrecy,  and  discussed  under  oath.  Danger 
lurks  in  the  secret  proceedings  of  oath- bound 
orders.  Such  associations  are,  it  may  be^  re- 
peated, foreign  to  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions. And  it  is  safe  to  maintain  that,  from 
whatever  standpoint  we  may  view  them,  we 
must  look  in  vain  for  good  cause  or  valid 
reason  for  their  growth,  or  even  existence,  in 
the  United  States. 


WHEN  the  good  man  dies,  the  tears  are 
shed  which  he  in  life  prevented  from  flowing. 
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PART  II.— CHAPTER   IX. 

(CONCLUSION.) 

WHEN  Edna  went  down  to  go  to  her 
room,  she  saw  Mrs.  Burgess  standing  at 
the  door,  gazing  in  at  the  general  "  upseted- 
ness"  of  things  with  a  dazed  expression  of 
countenance.  She  was  aware  that  something 
unusual  had  been  going  on  "along,  with 
Mr.  Nelson  and  that  weak-headed  old  man 
Frazer,"  but  what  it  might  be  she  was  at  her 
wits'  end  to  discover,  and  not  "overly"  well 
pleased  either  not  to  have  been  given  even  a 
hint  of  the  same;  but  her  wonder  reached  its 
climax  when  she  saw  the  furniture,  small  and 
large,  and  piled  up  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Jamie  and  Edna  had  done  it  all  themselves 
that  morning  early,  arid  it  is  not  surprising 
that  she  looked  befogged.  Edna  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  and  laughed  in  her  old 
merry  way.  "  The  ghosts  didn't  do  it,"  she 
said. 

"But  ma'am,  there's  a  hole  in  the  wall — 
did  you  know  it?  It  looks  for  all  the  world 
as  if  somebody  had  been  murdered,  and  hid 
away  there,"  she  said,  her  eyes  dilating. 

Then  Edna  explained  to  her  as  briefly  as 
she  could  all  that  had  happened,  and  how  the 
old,  wandering  stranger  had  been  the  instru- 
ment in  the  discovery  of  the  long  lost  papers, 
which  by  some  mistake  had  been  hidden 
away  in  that  concealed  closet  behind  the 
wainscot,  with  other  papers  of  auld  Nicol's; 
she  showed  her  also  the  chipmunk  nests,  and 
the  stiff  India-rubber  curtain,  whose  weird 
rustlings  and  shivering  used  to  frighten  her 
nearly  into  a  fit  when  the  draughts  through 
the  wall  shook  it ;  and  ended  by  asking  her 
to  be  very  kind  to  old  Eraser,  who  would  live 
at  Glenaran  hereafter. 

Mrs.  Burgess  showed  her  joy  by  giving 
Edna  a  hug  that  nearly  smothered  her,  and 
a  resounding  kiss,  then  she  cried.  When 
more  composed,  she  said,  her  words  punctu- 
ated by  sniffs:  "I've  nothing  ag'in  him,  the 
poor  old  innocent!  but  nothing  on  this  yerth 


will  ever  make  me  believe  I  didn't  see  Mr. 
Nicol's  ghost  more'n  once  or  twicet;  or  that 
them  rustlings  was  done  by  chipmunks — 
things  I've  been  used  to  all  my  born  days. 
And  it  is  no  wonder  he  couldn't  rest  quiet 
in  his  grave  and  them  papers  hid  away,  and 
Mr.  Jamie,  that  he  loved,  as  poor  as  a  church- 
mouse  through  it  Shall  I  red'  up  your  room, 
ma'am  ?  "  she  asked. 

"No:  we'll  wait  until  after  my  husband 
comes.  Won't  you  go  find  the  children — 
they  all  went  to  the  brook?  thrn  you  may 
tell  them  the  news.  Come  back  by  Uncle 
Nicol's  grave,  and  if  you  happen  to  meet 
Eraser  thereabouts,  tell  the  children  to  be 
very  kind  to  him,  and  bring  him  home." 

Edna  wanted  Jamie  to  s^e  the  mysterious 
closet.  She  tried  the  panel,  slipping  it  up  and 
down  without  an  effort;  there  was  no  spring 
lock,  or  knob,  or  bolt:  it  was  just  to  lift  up 
and  slide  down  again — a  most  simple  contriv- 
ance but  it  was  so  nicely  fitted  in  with  the 
grain  of  the  wood  between  the  panels  on  each 
side  tfyat  no  eye  could  have  detected  it;  not- 
withstanding which  she  believed  firmly, 
knowing  how  reticent  he  was  of  all  that  re- 
lated to  himself,  that  auld  Nicol  had  it  con- 
structed more  as  a  receptacle  for  his  own 
private,  personal  papers  than  for  purposes  of 
concealment. 

"  My  papers  got  mixed  up  with  his  that 
night ;  the  various  packages,  each  one  tied 
together  with  red  tape,  looked  exactly  alike; 
I  brought  away  one  of  his,  believing  it  was 
mine;  and  he  gathered  up  mine  with  his  own, 
never  dreaming  of  the  mistake  that  was 
made,"  said  James  Sinclair,  in  talking  the 
affair  over  that  night  with  his  wife ;  indeed 
this  \vus  the  only  rational  conclusion  to  be 
arrived  at.  To  celebrate  the  e\  ent,  the  young 
folk,  with  well  packed  hampers,  and  old  Eraser 
as  their  guest,  went  on  a  picnic  the  next  day 
to  Prince  Charley's  Glen,  \vhere  they  had  a 
right  royal  time.  Paul  Moreland's  vacation 
being  nearly  over,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Glep;iran  the  day  following,  to  be  at  college 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  classes ;  for, 
this  being  his  last  year  but  one.  he  meant  to 
bend  every  energy  to  an  honorable  gradua- 
tion. He  left  the  "Old  House"  with  regret, 
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but  full  of  quiet  rejoicing  in  the  good  fortune 
of  his  friends,  and  a  promise  to  be  back  at 
Christmas. 

With  the  "  bairns,"  as  he  called  them,  old 
Fraser  was  always  happy,  in  his  own  quiet 
fashion ;  while  they  were  never  better  con- 
tented than  when  doing  something  for  him, 
and  hanging  around  him,  hearing  him  tell 
stories  of  the  old  folk  lore  of  his  native  land 
— kelpies,  dwarfs,  and  fairies — the  pleasant, 
sunny  impressions  of  his  early  youth,  which 
the  intervening  shadows  between  "now"  and 
"then"  had  had  no  power  to  efface.  The 
knot-hole  in  the  weather-boarding  of  the  "  Old 
House"  was  stopped  up,  and  the  small  secret 
closet  became  the  receptacle  for  such  of 
Edna's  silver  as  was  not  in  daily  use;  and  as 
all  the  household  knew  where  it  was,  there 
was  no  danger  of  its  being  forgotten. 

Donald  Nicol  was  written  to  by  Mr.  Nelson 
who  informed  him  of  the  discovery  of  the 
missing  papers,  which  made  James  Sinclair 
instead  of  himself  the  rightful  inheritor  of  the 
money  left  by  the  conditions  of  his  uncle's 
will,  and  requested  him  to  return,  settle  up 
accounts,  and  transfer  the  money  to  the  legal 
heir,  etc.,  etc.  This  letter  was  like  a  thunder- 
bolt out  of  a  clear  sky  to  Donald  Nicol,  who 
knew  but  too  well  how  utterly  impossible  it 
would  be  for  him  to  refund  the  large  sums  he 
had  prodigally  expended,  lost,  and  wasted. 
His  constitution,  already  undermined  by  un- 
healthy excitements,  and  further  weakened 
by  the  severe  attack  of  Roman  fever,  from 
which  he  had  recovered  as  by  a  miracle,  gave 
way  under  the  shock  of  the  news  conveyed 
to  him  by  his  lawyer,  and  the  physician  de- 
clared that  an  insidious  and  fatal  disease, 
some  time  threatened,  had  developed  itself, 
and  should  he  attempt  to  return  home,  he 
would  never  reach  it  alive.  He  did  attempt 
it  in  the  face  of  every  remonstrance,  and  he 
did  reach  New  York  alive,  but  died  on  the 
following  day,  after  writing  a  few  lines  to 
Jamie:  "I  thought  the  money  was  mine,  old 
fellow,  and  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  it;  for 
which  forgive  me,  and  for  the  sake  of  auld 
lang  syne  don't  let  my  wife  and  children  come 
to  want."  That  they  were  cared  for  it  is 
needless  to  say.  Out  of  the  fortune,  which 


had  been  greatly  reduced  by  their  prodigal 
extravagance,  James  Sinclair  settled  a  moder- 
ate income  upon  them.  Mrs.  Donald  smarted 
under  the  sense  of  dependence  upon  those 
whom  she  had  always  felt  superior  to  and 
despised.  She  chose  to  live  abroad,  and 
would  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  Sinclairs 
except  through  Mr.  Nelson,  whom,  in  the 
first  bitterness  and  rage  of  her  reverses,  she 
roundly  accused  of  conspiring  with  James 
Sinclair  to  defraud  her  husband  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  did  not  even  hesitate  to  declare 
that  she  believed  the  papers  they  had  pre- 
tended to  find  were  forgeries.  This  letter 
stung  Mr.  Nelson  like  a  hornet,  and  the  small, 
prim  gentleman  pranced  around  his  office, 
almost  on  the  verge  of  apoplexy;  and  when 
from  sheer  fatigue  he  sat  down,  and  began  to 
cool  off,  he  weighed  her  words  for  what  they 
were  worth,  and,  after  exclaiming,  "She's  a 
fit  subject  for  Bedlam,"  he  crumpled  the  letter 
up,  touched  a  match  to  it  and  tossed  it  into 
the  grate,  where  it  was  consumed. 

Some  fifteen  years  passed,  and  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  how  all  that  happened  in  that  time 
came  to  pass,  but  must  close  with""  briefly 
stating  a  few  facts  only.  The  Sinclairs  moved 
back  to  their  home,  leaving  Tom  Burgess 
and  his  wife  and  Stephen  Fraser  in  posses- 
sion of  the  "  Old  House."  They  would  have 
taken  the  latter  with  them,  but  he  begged  to 
remain  there,  near  the  grave  of  his  friend, 
who  when  all  else  had  stood  aloof,  and  no 
man  even  fpr  sweet  humanity's  sake  held  out 
a  helping  hand  to  him,  had  believed  in  and 
aided  him.  They  would  not  oppose  him,  and 
later  on  Jamie  and  Edna  had  a  small,  neat  ' 
cottage  erected  on  that  side  of  the  grounds, 
into  which  Fraser,  his  widowed  sister  and 
her  two  children,  and  blind  Geordie  were  re- 
moved, where,  surrounded  by  every  modest 
comfort,  their  days  were  spent  thankfully  and 
comfortably.  It  may  go  without  saying  that 
the  Sinclairs  did  not  withhold  their  substance 
from  the  poor  and  needy.  They  had  always 
given  tithes  freely  to  our  Lord  in  the  persons 
of  the  poor  when  their  own  means  were  cir- 
cumscribed ;  but  now  that  prosperity  crowned 
their  days,  their  good  works  were  extended, 
and  industries  established  to  save  from  pau- 
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perism  the  indigent,  who,  "ashamed  to  beg," 
were  only  too  thankful  to  earn  their  bread 
by  honest  toil. 

A  pretty  love  episode  came  into  the  daily 
life  at  Glenaran  in  those  daysf  Paul  Moreland 
and  our  Janet — now  a  fair,  beautiful  maiden 
—were  betrothed,  and  in  due  time  married, 
and  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  "  Old  House," 
which  had  been  renovated  and  prettily  fur- 
nished for  their  occupation.  Jessie  Moreland, 
who  came  on  to  be  present  at  her  brother's 
wedding,  remained  a  month,  and  returned  to 
the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (where  she 
was  educated)  to  enter  the  novitiate,  and 
where  now  as  Madam  Moreland  she  may  be 
found  fulfilling  the  duties  of  her  sacred  voca- 
tion. Paul,  who  was  energetic  as  well  as 
enterprising,  entered  into  partnership  with  a 
man  practically  acquainted  with  the  new 
process  of  converting  iron  into  steel,  who 
only  needed  more  capital  to  establish  a  man- 
ufactory to  supply  steel  rails  for  railroads,  for 
which  the  demand  was  steadily  increasing ; 
and  the  wisdom  o  his  choice  was  soon  veri- 
fied. 

The  bee-industry  over  at  the  "  Old  House  " 
was  not  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  but  pros- 
pered exceedingly  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Tom  Burgess  and  Alan,  who  declared  that 
he  meant  to  be  a  farmer  and  nothing  else. 
"  There's  plenty  of  fine  land  for  you,  but  your 
mind  must  be  thoroughly  made  up  before 
you  begin,"  said  his  father,  when  they  talked 
it  over. 

"  It  will  never  be  more  made  up  than  now, 
sir.  I  mean  to  be  a  practical  farmer;  and 
what  Tom  Burgess  can't  teach  me  I  can  learn 
from  books,"  he  answered.  "And,  father,  I 
know  enough  to  begin  right  off."  And  so  it 
was  settled,  to  Edna's  secret  joy,  who  was 
now  assured  that  her  boy  would  never  leave 
her. 

One  Christmas  Eve  a  large,  flat  board  box, 
covered  with  foreign  words  and  labels,  and 
addressed  to  Madame  Sinclair,  was  brought 
by  express  to  Glenaran. 

"  What  in  the  world  can  it  be ! "  she  won- 
dered. "  I  cannot  think  that  Donald's  widow 
has  sent  me  a  present.  Do  open  it,  Jamie!" 

The  box  was  set  down  in  the  veranda,  the 


bright  December  sun  shining  upon  it  Jamie 
got  his  tools  and  began  work  very  carefully, 
Edna  hovering  around  for  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  mysterious  contents. 

"Oh!  Jamie,"  *\n-  exclaimed,  as  he  re- 
moved the  last  soft  papers  that  filled  the  box, 
Hng  an  exquisite  copy  of  that  famous 
painting  preserved  in  Rome  of  St.  Ant: 
of  Padua,  representing  him  at  the  moment  of 
the  miracle,  when,  in  reward  for  his  ardent 
love  for  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  divine  Babe  was 
placed  in  his  arms.  "Oh  !  Jamie,  how  beau- 
tiful !  I  know  you  had  some  hand  in  getting 
this." 

"  Well,  I  thought,  you  know,  that  St  An- 
thony had  some  right  to  a  place  of  honor  in 
our  house,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  in  his  eyes. 

"Ah!  Jamie,  you  acknowledge  at  last  that 
he  helped  us?" 

"  I  never  denied  it  If  I  was  a  little  in- 
credulous, this  is  my  reparation,"  he  an- 
swered, as  she  kissed  him,  thanking  him  for 
the  exquisite  gift,  which  was  taken  into  the 
oratory,  and  forthwith  crowned  with  holly. 

The  next  event  at  Glenaran  was  one  that 
brought  mingled  joy  and  pain.  The  beautiful 
twins — now  eighteen  years  old — both  de- 
clared their  preference  for  the  religious  life. 
Angus  entered  the  novitiate  at  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  Lillian  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Edna  interposed  no  obstacle  to  their  choice, 
nor  pained  them  by  her  tears,  which  were  shed 
in  the  silence  of  the  oratory,  unseen  except 
by  her  at  whose  feet  she  wept,  who  would 
convey  the  sweet  savor  of  her  sacrifice  as  a 
precious  offering  to  her  divine  Son. 

Only  Jamie  knew  of  her  pain  and  her  res- 
ignation. "  You  always  gave  your  choicest 
and  fairest  flowers  to  Our  Blessed  Lady,"  he 
said  the  day  they  both  went  away;  "now 
you  have  given  to  her  and  Heaven  your 
nearest  and  dearest.  Ah!  lulna.  my  wife, 
this  renunciation  and  consecration  of  your 
own  flesh  and  blood  to  God  is  the  crowning 
of  your  life." 

"  He  has  the  first  and  best  right  to  them,  and 
He  knows  and  will  pity  the  weakness  and 
pain  of  a  poor  mother's  heart,"  she  said, 
brushing  away  the  tears  that  in  the  twilight 
shadows  stole  unseen  from  her  eyes.  "  I  do 
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not  wish  to  give  grudgingly,  but  I  shall  feel 
the  separation  from  my  lovely  twins,  whose 
lives  are  rooted  in  my  very  heart.  They  shall 
never  know  of  my  pain,  and  I  pray  God  that 
their  vocation  may  prove  indeed  true." 

One  other  trial  visited  the  faithful  hearts  at 
Glenaran.  Father  Fulton,  their  friend  and 
spiritual  guide  through  all  these  years  of 
sunshine  and  shadow — who  had  ever  rejoiced 
with  them  in  their  joys,  and  in  their  sorrows 
mingled  his  tears  with  theirs — who  had  led 
them  tenderly  over  life's  rough  places,,  and 
lifted  up  their  oft-fainting  hearts  to  higher 
hopes,  and  courage  not  born  of  earth — Father 
Fulton  was  appointed  Bishop  of  a  distant 
Southern  diocese,  and,  although  it  was  a 
crucial  trial  to  him  to  leave  his  people — his 
spiritual  children,  over  whom  he  had  so  long 
presided, — and  without  a  wish  for  the  honor 
of  the  mitre,  he  bowed  his  head  in  obedience 
to  the  decree  of  Christ's  Vicar,  and  went 
away,  without  the  pain  of  farewells,  to  the 
distant  scene  of  his  future  apostolic  labors; 
nor  was  it  long  after  his  arrival  there  that  he 
began  to  discover,  under  the  mitre,  that  which 
had  crowned  the  priesthood  of  the  Son  of 
God — the  Crown  of  Thorns, — an  experience 
rarely  separated  from  its  dignities. 

After  some  years,  when  threads  of  white 
were  thickly  sown  on  James  Sinclair's  tem- 
ples, and  a  silvery  sheen  glistened  among 
Edna's  bonny  brown  locks,  Alan  brought 
home  a  fair  Catholic  wife,  wh  o  proved  a  daugh- 
ter indeed  to  them  both,  and  brightened  the 
home — which,  in  the  absence  of  the  young 
life  that  formerly  pervaded  it,  had  grown  silent 
— with  her  cheerful,  happy  spirit,  her  grace- 
ful, pleasant  ways,  and  well-cultivated  taste. 
Under  Alan's  intelligent  management,  the 
Glenaran  farm  became  the  model  one  of  the 
State,  and  the  Glenaran  fruits,  and  above  all 
the  Glenaran  honey  and  wax,  led  the  market, 
— Tom  Burgess  pluming  himself  with  proud 
satisfaction  on  the  success  of  the  whole, — 
an  innocent  pride,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
glory  in. 

Unsought  by  himself,  James  Sinclair  was 
nominated  and  unanimously  elected  by  the 
conservatives  of  his  district  to  represent  their 
interests  in  Congress.  He  disliked  politics, 


but,  approving  the  principles  on  which  he  was 
expected  to  act,  he  accepted,  being  sure  that 
he  could  conscientiously  support  and  defend 
them  in  the  true  interests  of  the  public  good; 
but  when  the  measures  for  which  he  worked 
became  laws,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  retire  from 
public  life,  although  the  dignity  of  Senator 
of  the  United  States  was  within  his  grasp. 


A  Great  King's  Heiress.* 


BY    N.   J.    O  C.    FF. 


1_1USHED  was  the  choir's  tuneful  song, 
•^  ^  And  silence  fell  on  the  rev' rent  throng, 
As  the  white  robed  friar  passed  along. 

And  he  mounted  up  the  pulpit  stair, 
Rich  with  old  oaken  carvings  rare, 
And  spoke  his  text  to  the  people  there  : 

"I've  loved  Thy  temple's  beauty,  Lord; 
Where  Thou  dost  dwell  have  I  adored, 
My  God,  in  th'  Incarnate  Word  ! 

' '  Our  fathers  did  in  olden  days 
All  o'er  the  land  grand  temples  raise, 
Where  echoes  still  the  song  of  praise. 

"But  times  are  changed,"  the  preacher  said; 
' '  That  spirit  seems  forever  fled ; 
Our  faith  is  slumb'ring  now,  or  dead. 

"  Our  King  is  God.'  His  heirs  are  we — 
His  home  on  earth  should  ever  be 
Worthy  of  such  high  royalty. 

"This  temple 's  poor  and  small  and  old ; 
The  diamond  pure  of  price  untold 
Is  ever  set  in  burnished  gold. 

"We  have  a  Treasure  hidden  here, 
So  priceless  if  you  searched  each  sphere 
You  could  not  find  a  gem  its  peer. 

"Then,  let  it  be  our  present  care 
To  build  a  palace  grand  and  fair, 
And  greet  our  Royal  Father  there." 

The  friar  ceased,  his  holy  face 

Lit  with  a  ray  of  God's  sweet  gYace, 

As  on  he  passed  with  solemn  pace. 


*  The  circumstance  related  in  these  verses  is  said 
to  have  occurred  in  a  church  in  France. 
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Rich  were  the  gifts  of  gems  and  gold  ; 
But  one,  a  gift  of  price  untold, 
Came  from  a  beggar  weak  and  old. 

She  gave  in  passing  out  the  door 
A  silver  piece — 'twas  all  her  store  : 
"Alas !  that  I  can  give  no  more !  " 

"  Nay,  keep  your  little  gift,  my  child  ; 
You're  poor  and  old,"  in  accents  mild 
The  friar  said.     The  beggar  smiled. 

"Take,  take  the  little  gift  I  bring; 
'Tis  but  a  humble  offering 
From  one  who's  daughter  of  a  King! 

"  But  now  you  said — O  wondrous  word  ! — 
That  I  was  heiress  to  the  Lord! 
My  soul  exulted  when  I  heard. 

"Then,  take  this  gift— 'tis  all  my  store ; 
Reject  it  not,  I  do  implore  : 
The  King,  my  Father,  '11  give  me  more." 

Aye,  more,  far  more  !     That  very  night 
Death's  Angel,  shining  with  a  light 
Than  sun  or  stars  more  fair  and  bright, 

Did  to  th'  aged  pilgrim  come. 
"No  more,"  he  said,  "on  earth  thou'lt  roam: 
Thy  Royal  Father  bids  thee  Home." 


A  Reminiscence  of  School-Days  at  Sault 
au  Recollet. 


I. 

'  IT' ATE,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Miss 
IV  Pendleton,  a  new  pupil,"  said  Madame 

M ,  a  religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  as 

she  presented  to  me  a  tall,  graceful,  and  self- 
possessed  Southern  girl.  "  Kate  Carroll,"  she 
continued,  "  is  one  of  our  senior  pupils,  and, 
being  long  accustomed  to  the  '  order  of  the 
day,'  will  kindly  aid  you  in  settling  in  your 
new  sphere." 

"I   hope,"  said    Miss    Pendleton,   with   a 
winning  smile,  "that  I  shall  not  prove  very 
.  troublesome." 

"I  am  sure  you  will  not,"  I  replied;  "and 
I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  initiating  you 
into  our  simple  customs.  You  will  soon  feel 
quite  at  home.  To  begin,  I  will  conduct 

you  to  Mme.  S ,  who  is  presiding  at  the 

recreation  on  the  lawn.  We  find  out-door 
exercise  the  easiest  lesson  of  all." 


When  we  left  the  room  of  Mme.  M , 

who  was  the  Directress  of  the  school,  Miss 
Pendleton  said:  "O  Miss  Carroll,  I  thank  you 
for  taking  me  into  the  open  air;  for,  although 
that  lady  is  so  kind,  I  felt  that  a  few  homesick 
tears  were  beyond  my  control ;  and  I  feared 
to  be  rude  by  weeping  in  her  presenc 
pecially  as  she  appears  to  be  resolved  to  spare 
no  effort  to  make  me  happy." 

"Mme.  M would  not  have  been  in  the 

least  displeased  at  seeing  you  cry.  Having 
quitted  her  home  and  country  to  become  a 
religious,  she  could  sympathize  with  you, and 
I  feel  certain  she  admired  your  fortitude." 

"She  is  French,  I  presume,  for  she  exam- 
ined me  in  my  studies  in  that  tongue  ?  " 

"  No :  she  is  a  Belgian  by  birth — a  daugh- 
ter of  Count  M .    You  will  find  her  what 

she  is  to  all  of  us,  a  warm-hearted,  kind 
mother." 

"  That  is  indeed  a  pleasant  assurance.  Now, 
Miss  Carroll,  since  you  are  to  be  my  guide 
will  you  not  call  me  Victoria?  it  will  help  to 
make  me  feel  at  home." 
"  Certainly,  if  you  will  call  me  simply  Kate." 
"Agreed.  Will  you  let  mestop  for  a  moment 
and  take  a  view  of  the  convent  from  this 
point?  A  very  handsome  building.  It  reminds 
me  of  those  romantic  stories  connected  with 
the  ruins  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  however,  there 
is  nothing  gloomy  about  this  pile,  although 
its  Gothic  details  savor  of  austerity." 

"An  educational  house  ought  never  to  be 
gloomy,  I  think.  This  one,  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you,  was  planned  and  erected  by  a  South- 
ern lady,  from  our  own  dear  America.  When 
the  wings  are  built,  and  the  grounds  all  laid 
out,  it  will  be  one  of  the  grandest  academies 
in  the  whole  Dominion.  Persons  who  imagine 
convents  are  gloomy  places  have  never  lived 
in  real  ones;  they  have  built  imaginary  ones, 
and  then  peopled"them  with  such  inmates  as 
made  them  gloomy  to  think  about" 

"What  time  shall  we  go  to  the  chapel?" 
asked  Victoria,  after  a  few  moments'  silence. 
"At  five  o'clock,"  I  answered,  "we  are  to 
lave  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament ; 
>ut  if  you  wish  we  can  go  there  now." 

11  No:  not  at  all ! "  was  the  quick  rejoinder; 
•  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  kind  of  dread  I 
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have  about  going  there.  I  shall,  of  course, 
have  to  kneel  and  sit  and  stand  when  the 
others  do,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  act  differently 
from  what  I  feel." 

"You  are  an  Episcopalian,  are  you  not?" 

"  No:  I  have  not  yet  made  any  open  profes- 
sion of  believing  in  either  papa's  or  mamma's 
creed.  Papa  calls  himself  an  Episcopalian, 
and  is  an  admirer  of  Catholics ;  but  mamma 
holds  Calvinistic  views;  her  parents  were  de- 
scended from  the  Huguenots.  Papa  says  I 
shall  be  free  to  decide  for  myself:  he  will  not 
interfere  with  me." 

"  Not  even  if  you  became  a  Catholic  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  would  not  like  that,  but  I  am 
sure  I  shall  never  be  one." 

"  Well,  be  comforted  about  attendance  in 
chapel ;  I  can  assure  you  that  as  soon  as  the 
girls  know  you  are  a  non-Catholic,  they  will 
look  upon  your  exterior  conformity  as  mere 
evidence  of  good-breeding,  that  amiably  de- 
clines to  disturb  the  devotions  of  others." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,"  she  said,  with  a  grate- 
ful look. 

"Ah!  here  we  are,  and  I  must  introduce 
you";  saying  which  I  left  her  with  Mme. 

Having  arranged  her  hours  of  French  and 
music,  the  new  pupil  was  advised  to  walk  out, 

and  Mme.  M told  her  she  might  invite  one 

of  the  "  Blue  Ribbons,"  as  the  decorated  girls 
were  familiarly  styled,  to  go  with  her.  It  was 
a  beautiful  afternoon  in  the  autumn  of  185-, 
and  sunny  days  would  soon  be  rare  in  Can- 
ada. Naturally  enough,  Miss  Pendleton  asked 
me  to  accompany  her,  as  mine  was  the  first 
acquaintance  she  had  made ;  and  I  was  glad 
to  be  with  her,  especially  as  it  was  the  hour 
for  needlework.  We  strolled  through  the 
walks  to  the  river- side,  whose  pebbly  margin 
invited  us  to  the  water's  edge. 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  river,  Kate? 
How  swiftly  it  runs !  and  it  is  full  of  eddies." 

"It  is  now  generally  called  Black  River; 
but  the  French  knew  it  as  La  Riviere  de  la 
Prairie.  However,  the  village  still  preserves 
its  French  name — Sault  au  Recollet  ?  " 

"Why  au  Recollet?" 

"Ah !  we  are  standing  near  the  scene  of  a 
martyrdom." 


"  Indeed !  I  was  sure  that  I  should  not  be 
here  long  before  learning  something  about 
saints  and  martyrs"  (her  face  assuming  a 
mischievous,  half-credulous  look).  "Do  tell 
me  the  legend." 

"  Most  willingly.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
Canada  was  explored  and  evangelized  by 
Franciscans  and  Jesuits — " 

"  I  never  read  a  line,  that  I  remember,  con- 
cerning Franciscans,  though  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  Jesuits.  However,  I 
ought  to  have  known  that  priests  accom- 
panied French  colonists.  But  I  interrupted 
what  I  am  so  anxious  to  hear." 

"No:- 1  was  only  preparing  you  for  it. 
About  a  mile  above  the  convent  domain,  there 
is  a  swift  descent  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
river,  ending  in  a  precipice  about  twenty  feet 
deep,  and  the  water  rushes  over  this  into  a 
basin,  whence  it  issues  anew  with  increased 
velocity.  The  current  even  here  is  so  swift 
and  so  treacherous  as  to  make  it  quite  unsafe  - 
for  any  but  the  most  experienced  boatmen. 
Some  priests  of  that  branch  of  the  Francis- 
can Order  styled  Recollets  had  christianized 
large  numbers  of  a  tribe  of  Iroquois  that 
claimed  as  their  hunting  and  fishing  grounds 
this  river  and  all  the  woodland  in  the  vicinity. 
Their  chief,  having  become  a  Christian,  for- 
sook polygamy,  and  desired  all  of  his  braves 
to  follow  his  example.  This  so  angered  the 
few  pagans  that  remained,  that  they  resolved 
to  slay  the  black  gown.  Knowing  his  zeal 
for  souls,  they  went  to  his  little  log- house  at 
midnight  and  asked  him  to  come  and  admin- 
ister the  last  Sacraments  to  a  Christian,  whom  , 
they  represented  as  dying  in  their  lodge. 
The  faithful  priest  accompanied  them  in  their 
canoe,  and  when  they  came  to  a  familiar  spot  ' 
near  the  sault,  or  waterfall,  they  threw  them- 
selves into  the  river  and  swam  ashore,  leaving 
the  missionary  in  the  canoe  to  perish  in  the 
vortex  below  the  sault." 

"How  very  interesting!     Poor  priest!1' 

"  Glorious  martyr  you  mean !  You  see 
we  stand  on  hallowed  ground.  But  we  must 
return  now.  That  bell  is  the  sighal  for  French 
study." 

A  few  days  later  we  were  again  strolling 
near  the  river,  but  on  a  bluff  that  skirts  a  pleas- 
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ant  woodland  within  the  convent  grounds. 
My  attention  was  given  inland,  as  I  was  hop- 
ing to  find  some  berry  or  capsule  that  would 
illustrate  my  next  lesson  in  botany,  when  Vic- 
toria called  out :  "  Look !  look !  What  is  that 
dark  mass  floating  in  the  river  just  above  us?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  raft ! "  I  answered.  "  The  men 
are  shouting  because  they  have  gone  safely 
over  the  sault.  They  bind  logs  together  in 
the  form  of  an  immense1  crib,  and  fill  it  with 
two  or  three  hundred  cords  of  round  or  hewn 
timber;  then,  with  about  twenty-five  men  to 
steer  the  raft,  they  float  down  the  river  with 
the  current,  and  sell  the  wood  to  those  who 
wish  to  purchase  it." 

"  They  seem  to  be  coming  directly  towards 
us  now,  and  they  are  raising  a  banner." 

"Yes:  a  banner  of  the  Sacre  Cceur,"  said 
Mme.  M ,  who  had  approached  us  un- 
observed. "They  will  enter  the  cove  near 

the  convent  cemetery.    I  see  Mr.  D ,  our 

farmer,  and  Mme.  B ,  with  another  Sister, 

standing  there  to  give  them  a  welcome.  The 
men  will  probably  come  on  shore,  and  repair 
to  the  barn,  to  receive  a  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, with  beads,  pious  pictures  and  good 
books  to  while  away  the  long  winter  evenings. 
Formerly  these  raftsmen  were  the  plague 
of  the  village,  and  in  fact  of  any  place  they 
happened  to  select  as  their  camp  over  night : 
they  robbed  poultry  yards,  and  pilfered  the 
fruit  from  the  orchards,  without  the  slightest 
scruple.  Being  quite  numerous,  and  the 
bands  seldom  composed  of  the  same  men, 
there  was  little  success  in  eluding  or  punish- 
ing their  mischievous  tricks.  But  finally 

Mme.  T ,  our  Mother  Superior,  thought 

of  another  way  to  rule  them.  The  next  time 
that  the  convent  treasurer  had  occasion  to 
buy  a  raft  of  wood — (the  men  always  remained 
a  day  or  two  to  land  it  and  pile  it  up  in  the 
woodyard) — she  prepared  some  coffee  and 

sandwiches,  and  when  Mr.  D invited  them 

to  assemble,  they  responded  very  promptly. 
He  taught  them  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  Sacred 

Heart,  and  Mme.  T presented  them  the 

banner  that  you  saw.  Now  they  never  pass 
the  convent  going  down  the  river  without 
saluting  us;  and  when  they  return  to  the 
forest  in  their  long  wagons  they  all  rise,  and, 


hat  in  hand,  bow  before  the  chapel  cross." 

"  What  a  wonderful  change !  "  observed 
Miss  Pendleton. 

"  But  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,"  contin- 
ued Mme.  M ,  "  in  what  a  marvellous  way 

Divine  Providence  came  to  our  aid.  Some  of 
these  rude  men,  vexed  at  the  desertion  of  a 
large  majority  of  their  comrades  in  mischief, 
threw  stones  at  a  statue  of  the-  Blessed  Virgin 
occupying  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  church- 
yard near  the  public  road.  One  of  them  broke 
the  arm,  another  the  foot  that  stood  in  relief 
on  the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  a  third  boldly 
knocked  the  statue  off  its  rustic  pedestal. 
The  two  first  were  shocked  at  what  they  had 
done,  and  afterwards,  as  they  related,  endeav- 
ored to  put  the  statue  back,  but  without 
success.  The  very  next  week,  as  these  three 
men  were  at  work  together  chopping  a  tree,  it 
fell  unexpectedly,  and,  not  being  able  to  es- 
cape, the  arm  of  one  and  the  leg  of  the  second 
were  broken,  while  the  third  was  so  badly 
hurt  that  he  died  of  his  injuries.  Each  ore 
considered  the  injury  he  had  received  as  a 
visitation  from  Heaven,  for  each  of  them  re- 
ceived a  blow  in  accordance  with  his  share 
in  the  sacrilegious  act" 

"  What  became  of  the  broken  statue,  may 
I  ask?"  said  Victoria,  trying  to  hide  a  some- 
what incredulous  look. 

"It  is  now  more  honored  than  ever.  Mr. 

D deftly  joined  the  pieces  together,  and 

then  painted  and  gilded  the  pedestal,  and 
the  niche  in  which  the  statue  stood.  The 
whole  looks  better  than  ever  now,  they  tell 
me.  Mgr.  V ,  our  pastor,  had  a  proces- 
sion in  the  parish ;  a  sermon  was  preached, 
and  acts  of  reparation  were  made.  The  rafts- 
men were  much  impressed  by  these  occur- 
rences, and  many  i.f  thi'v.  who  in  all  proba- 
bility would  still  oe.  leading  careless  lives 
became  fervent  Christians." 

When  Mme.  M finished  speaking,  I 

remarked  that  I  should  have  great  pleasure 
visiting  the  statue. 

"You  may  do  so,"  she  said.  "The  first 

time  Mile.  V comes  in  her  carriage,  I 

will  ask  her  to  take  you  over." 

"And,  if  Mile.  V can  spare  me  a  seat,  I 

shall  be  glad  to  see  it  too,"  said  Victoria, 
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II. 

Victoria  Pendleton  was  an  apt  scholar,  and 
ambitious  to  advance  in  the  studies  that  her 
father  wished  her  more  particularly  to  pursue. 
A  short  time  after  her  arrival  at  the  Academy, 
seeing  the  pupils  of  the  First  Division  hasten- 
ing to  the  assembly  room,  with  blank-books 
and  lead-pencils  in  hand,  she  wished  to  know 
what  was  to  be  done.  Being  informed  that 
the  reverend  Chaplain  was  to  begin  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Christian  Doctrine,  she  imme- 
diately asked  leave  to  be  present,  and  soon 
after  she  also  took  notes.  But  her  main  ob- 
ject was  to  improve  herself  in  the  French 
language.  She  handed  in  her  notes  to  Mme. 

M with  the  others.    The  good  religious 

was  pleased  to  observe  that  Miss  Pendleton 
had  not  only  carefully  written  down  the 
propositions  of  the  lecturer,  but  drawn  very 
sensible  conclusions  from  them.  The  Chil- 
dren of  Mary  were  then  urged  to  redouble 
their  prayers  for  her  conversion.  Meanwhile 
Victoria  was  evidently  preoccupied ;  at  times 
she  would  show  a  kind  of  ill-humor,  that  to 
an  experienced  observer  betrayed  the  fact 
that  she  was  inclined  to  embrace  the  true 
Faith,  though  struggling  with  deep  rooted 
prejudice.  Thus  at  the  Feast  of  All  Saints, 
when  one  of  her  Protestant  companions,  will- 
ing to  justify  the  invocation  of  saints,  showed 
her  that  prayers  for  that  festival  were  to  be 
found  in  her  own  prayer-book,  she  remarked 
peevishly  that  it  might  be,  though  she  had 
never  observed  it,  but  that  she  could  never 
bring  herself  to  join  in  a  worship  that  needed 
so  many  candles  in  the  daytime. 

But  now  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception was  approaching — a. Feast  ever  cele- 
brated at  the  Sacre  Cceur  with  all  possible 
solemnity.  Our  young  friend  was  fond  of 
flowers,  of  which  a  choice  collection  was 
preserved  for  the  adornment  of  the  altars. 
As  she  had  more  abundant  leisure  than  those 
following  the  regular  course  of  studies,  the 
Children  of  Mary  requested  her  to  assist 
them  in  arranging  the  altar  for  the  novena 
that  precedes  the  memorable  eighth  of  De- 
cember. One  day,  after  she  had  arranged  a 
bouquet  in  an  artistic  style,  she  invited  one  of 


the  sodalists  to  scent  its  delicious  perfume; 
but  the  young  girl  gently  drew  back,  saying, 
"We  always  offer  them  first  to  the  Immacu- 
late Heart  of  Mary."  Victoria  blushed,  and 
said,  impatiently:  "Who  could  ever  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing!"  then  added,  in  a 
gentler  tone:  "I  do  perceive  the  delicacy  of 
the  intention ;  it  appears  to  me  that  you  all 
live  in  a  different  atmosphere  from  mine." 

Not  many  days  after,  Mme.  T ,  the  ven- 
erated Superior,  met  Victoria  near  the  little 
conservatory,  and  presented  her  a  rare  orchid, 
saying:  "Its  form  is  curious,  but  the  odor  is 
disagreeable;  don't  you  find  it  so?" 

"  No,  ma  Mere,"  she  replied :  "  if  you  please, 
I  will  offer  it  to  our  Blessed  Mother  fresh 
from  the  stem." 

"  Then  you  are  not  repelled  by  the  sight 
of  statues  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no :  not  now." 

By  degrees  Miss  Pendelton  came  to  talk 
and  act  very  much  like  a  Catholic  girl,  paying 
her  daily  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
running  to  offer  a  prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
whenever  she  wanted  to  obtain  a  particular 
favor;  but  those  who  noticed  this  change 
thought  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  desire  to 
render  herself  agreeable,  or  considered  it  the 
result  of  association.  No  one  ever  urged  her 
to  reflect  seriously  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  the  pupils  were  forbidden  to  hold  relig- 
ious discussions ;  however,  we  prayed  for 
her,  as  well  as  for  the  other  non-Catholics. 

About  the  middle  of  December  all  began 
to  feel  the  holy  gladness  of  the  approaching 
holidays.  The  pupils  who  came  from  the  ' 
Dominion,  as  well  as  some  from  the  States, 
expected  to  go  home ;  but  all  were  requested 
to  assist  at  the  first  Mass  of  Christmas  Day 
before  leaving  the  convent.  For  this  reason 
the  religious  made  use  of  every  means  in  their 
power  to  render  the  Midnight  Mass  as  solemn 

and  devotional  as  possible.    Mme:  D (an 

Italian  lady),  the  chief  sacristan,  arranged  a 
beautiful  imitation  of  the  Holy  Manger;  the 
monogram  of  our  Saviour  and  other  Chris- 
tian symbols,  glittering  in  appropriate  places, 
were  festooned  with  garlands  of  living  green  ; 
while  tropical  plants  and  flowering  shrubs 
adorned  the  sanctuary,  the  altars  of  the  vari- 
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ous  sodalities,  and  even  the  corridors.  Lights 
were  in  profusion  everywhere.  Aftejr  the 
Midnight  Mass,  it  was  cuj-tomary  to  serve  a 
collation  to  the  pupils,  with  such  addenda  as 
young  people  love  to  associate  with  the  great 
Feast  of  the  Nativity. 

Miss  Pendleton  had  worked  con  amore 
with  us  on  Christmas  Eve,  making  wreaths ; 
but  when  at  an  early  hour  the  bell  rang  for 
all  to  retire,  she  was  suddenly  seized  u  ith  a 
contradictory  spirit,  and  declared  it  was  the 
41  height  of  absurdity  "  to  get  up  at  midnight 

to  go  to  church.     Although   Mme.  M 

heard  this  remark,  she  refrained  from  making 

anyjreply.  It  happened  that  a  Miss  McQ , 

whose  health  was  delicate,  and  who  occupied 
a  bed  in  the  infirmary,  had  asked  the  Direct- 
ress as  a  special  favor  to  be  allowed  to  hear 
the  Midnight  Mass,  saying  she  might  never 
again  have  the  opportunity;  so  Mme.  M 


at  once  sent  for  a  Sister  and  directed  her  to 
see  that  Miss  Pendleton  and  the  invalid  ex- 
changed places  for  the  night.  All  who  were 
topping  in  the  infirmary  were  to  assist  at  as 
Mass  usually  celebrated  at  9  o'clock  on 
Christmas  morning.  Some  days  before,  Miss 

McQ had  earnestly  requested  her  class 

mistress  and  two  of  her  companions,  in  case 
she  obtained  permission  to  be  present,  to 
awaken  her  for  the  Midnight  Mass ;  and  if 
she  appeared  sleepy,  to  spare  no  pains  to 
arouse  her.  Accordingly,  at  half  after  eleven, 
the  two  young  friends,  not  knowing  of  the  ex- 
change, went  to  the  infirmary  for  the  purpose 
of  awakening  their  companion.  Whilst  vainly 
employing  all  allowable  means  of  getting  her 
up,  the  young  class  mistress  arrived.  Vic- 
toria had  dissembled  to  her  tormentors,  but 
now,  hearing  the  voice  of  one  of  the  religious, 
she  thought  it  best  to  get  up,  though  pro- 
testing, as  she  afterwards  said,  at  being  forced 
to  go  to  Midnight  Mass.  After  finis'  ing  her 
toilet,  she  repaired  to  the  chapel  and  took 
her  accustomed  place  in  the  choir. 

Mme.  M had  sent  a  message  to  the  or- 
ganist telling  her  not  to  depend  upon  Victoria 
for  a  certain  motet  that  had  been  assigned 
her,  and  was  therefore  greatly  surprised  to 
hear  her  clear,  deep  contralto  tones  in  the  Et 
Verbum  caro  factum  cst.  After  the  second 


Mass,  instead  of  joining  her  companions  in 
the  refectory,  Victoria  hastened  to  the  private 

room  of  Mme.  M ,  and  with  a  rapturous 

countenance  fell  into  her  arms,  exclaiming : 
"  Mother,  I  am  a  Catholic ! "  Both  shed 
silent  tears  of  deepest  emotion. 

What  had  pas>ed  in  the  heart  of  the  happy 
convert  is  not  mine  to  reveal ;  but  Victoria 
told  her  schoolmates  this  much — that  when 
the  veil  was  drawn  aside,  and  she  saw  the 
Infant  Jesus  lying  on  the  straw,  a  flash  of 
ineffable  light  illuminated  her  soul.  She  saw, 
she  believed,  and  gave  herself  unreservedly 
to  Him  who  is  the  Brightness  of  Celestial 
Light,  the  Way.  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  In 
due  time,  with  the  full  consent  of  her  father, 
she  received  Baptism.  Her  parents  were 
present,  their  cheeks  bathed  with  tears  of 
sympathy  for  their  idolized  daughter,  who, 
they  felt  assured,  was  embracing  the  Catholic 
faith  from  sincerest  conviction. 

NOTE. — This  narrative  is  true  in  all  its  details, 
ihough  the  name  and  country  of  the  young  lady 
are  not  those  mentioned.  She  is  now  the  wife  of 
a  respectable  lawyer  in  a  city  of  the  Dominion, 
and  is  bringing  up  a  numerous  family  in  the  way 
of  Christian  perfection.  As  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  since  these  events  occurred,  there  are 
probably  few,  if  any,  at  the  convent  now  who 
could  speak  of  them  from  personal  knowledge. 
The  Superior  and  the  Directress  have  gone  to  their 

reward. 

— •  »  • — 

A  Letter  from   Japan. 


'THROUGH  the  kindness  of  Mgr.  Osouf 
1  we  are  enabled  to  publish  an  interesting 
letter  lately  received  from  one  of  his  priests 
in  Japan.  It  narrates  an  edifying  incident  of 
missionary  life,  and,  while  proving  how  great 
a  harvest  of  souls  everywhere  awaits  apostolic 
laborers  in  that  country,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  they  are  encompassed. 
The  need  of  schools,  asylums,  and  churches 
— funds  for  the  support  of  catechists  and  to 
maintain  the  seminary  already  established  for 
the  training  of  native  priests, — is  as  urgent  as 
it  is  great  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  com- 
munication will  have  the  effect  of  awakening 
additional  interest  in  the  mission  of  good 
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Bishop  Osouf'to  the  United  States.  It  would 
be  an  everlasting  reproach  to  the  Catholics 
of  America  not  to  respond  generously  to  the 
appeal  he  has  made  to  them  in  behalf  of 
undertakings  in  which  every  Catholic  heart 
ought  to  feel  the  liveliest  interest. 

The  provinces  of  which  Father  Vigroux 
speaks  extend  for  miles  around  the  city  of 
Tokio.  Chiba  is  the  name  of  a  city  and  pre- 
fecture. 

TOKIO,  July  12,  1884. 

MONSEIGNEUR: — In  my  last  letter  I  told  you  of 
a  prisoner  sentenced  to  death,  who  was  being 
instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  whom  I 
hoped  to  see  baptized  before  his  last  hour.  Your 
Lordship  will,  no  doubt,  be  anxious  to  hear  if 
this  hope  has  been  realized.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  it  has.  Let  me  relate  the  circumstances  of 
his  conversion. 

After  my  return  to  Tokio,  I  heard  from  time 
to  time,  through  the  Cathechist  of  Chiba,  news 
concerning  the  prisoner.  It  was  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain if  he  still  persevered  in  his  desire  to  be  in- 
structed ;  however,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
he  continued  to  study,  and  the  Christian  officers 
of  the  prison  had  been  directed  to  baptize  him  as 
soon  as  they  found  him  sufficiently  prepared.  The 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  was  daily  expected, 
and  no  hope  was  entertained  that  it  would  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  culprit. 

About  three  months  passed,  when  Father  Ca- 
dilhac  went  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  the  Chris- 
tians of  Chiba.  One  of  his  first  acts  -was  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  the  prisoner.  The  news  was 
not  reassuring.  His  instructor  (a  fellow- convict) 
was  no  longer  with  him  in  his  solitary  confine- 
ment, and  no  one  knew  if  he  wished  for  Baptism. 
Suddenly  the  news  came  that  the  sentence  of  death 
had  been  confirmed,  and  the  unfortunate  had  but 
a  short  time  to  live. 

As  human  means  had  failed,  the  Christians, 
desiring  at  any  cost  to  save  the  soul  of  the  poor 
prisoner,  betook  themselves  to  prayer.  They  re- 
cited the  Rosary,  made  the  Way  of  the  Cross, 
and  many  received  Holy  Communion.  Afterwards 
Father  Cadilhac,  accompanied  by  the  Catechist 
Makino,  called  upon  the  Prefect,  to  ask  once  more 
for  permission  to  visit  the  prisoner  and  prepare 
him  to  appear  before  his  God.  In  cases  of  con- 
demnation to  death,  the  law,  as  your  Lordship  is 
aware,  sometimes  permits  the  culprit  to  receive 
visits  from  his  parents  and  friends.  Father  Ca- 
dilhac said  to  the  Prefect:  "  Cannot  a  benign  in 


terpretation  of  the  law  be  made  in  my  favor?  If 
the  fnends  of  the  condemned  may  sometimes  visit 
dim,  I  respectfully  claim  this  privilege  for  myself  \ 
for  I  more  than  any  one  else  am  his  friend.  Were 
it  necessary  to  give  my  life  to  help  him,  I  would 
cheerfully  make  the  sacrifice":  I  would  gladly  die 
in  his  stead,  in  order  to  save  his  soul.  Anyone  so 
devoted  to  me  I  should  certainly  call  my  friend, 
and  I  think  you  would  say  the  same.  Will  you 
not  permit  me,  then,  to  visit  this  prisoner?" 

The  Prefect  was  astonished  to  hear  such  language. 
He  feared  to  compromise  himself,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  wished  to  test  this  devotedness.  While 
expressing  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  authorize 
a  step  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  prison,  he 
promised  to  write  to  the  central  Government  and 
obtain  permission  secretly.  In  bidding  good-bye 
to  Father  Cadilhac,  he  added :  "  Our  bonzes  would 
not  do  so  much ;  I  am  ashamed  to  be  an  unbe- 
liever." It  was  afterwards  learned  that  the  Prefect 
had  invited  the  bonzes  to  visit  and  assist  the  un- 
fortunate prisoner,  and  that  they  had  refused. 

Father  Cadilhac  had  scarcely  left  the  prefecture 
when  he  met  a  Christian  officer  of  the  prison,  who 
told  him  that  Tie  had  just  baptized  the  prisoner, 
and  that  the  unfortunate  man  was  animated  by  the 
most  happy  dispositions.  His  gratitude-  for  the 
favor  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  see  an  officer 
pass  his  cell  without  expressing  touching  gratitude  : 
"Thanks  to  your  humanity,"  he  said,  "I  am  a 
Christian,  and  I  do  not  fear  to  die.  I  await  my 
last  moment  as  the  time  of  my  deliverance." 

Not  long  afterwards,  Father  Cadilhac  wrote  to 
me:  "One  joy  is  followed  by  another.  God  be 
praised ! — the  prisoner  who,  though  himself  but 
a  simple  catechumen,  instructed  the  one  con- 
demned to  death,  has  been  declared  innocent  and 
set  at  liberty.  His  first  act  after  his  release  was 
to  offer  his  thanks  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  ask 
for  baptism,  for  which  he  had  been  so  long  pre- 
paring. He  knows  his  religion  well ;  for  several 
months  he  has  recited  his  prayers  regularly,  and 
ives  like  an  old  Christian." 

This  man  came  to  me  at  Tokio.  I  examined 
him,  and,  finding  him  well  disposed,  I  had  the 
consolation  of  baptizing  him  on  the  8th  inst. 
After  receiving  baptism,  this  good  neophyte  was 
filled  with  emotion.  He  loved  to  repeat  that  he 
had  been  the  object  of  the  special  protection  of 
Heaven,  not  only  in  his  unexpected  delivery,  but 
in  several  other  circumstances.  He  had  received 
one  grace  that,  he  declared,  he  could  never  forget. 
A  contagious  disease  having  broken  out  among 
the  prisoners,  two  of  them  soon  fell  victims.  He 
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himself  was  grievously  ill,  and  was  deeply  afflicted 

i bought  of  dying  l>elbre  being  regent. 
He  tberefore  betook  himself  to  prayer  for  thr  n-s 
toratiun  of  his  health,  and  was  almost  instantly 
rured.  As  a  testimony  of  gratitude,  he  intends, 
on  his  return  to  bis  country ,  to  make  our  holy 
religion  known  to  his  parents  and  all  his  friends. 
But  first  he  wishes  to  go  back  to  the  prison  at 
Chiba,  where  there  are  two  others  condemned  to 
death.  He  will  endeavor  to  visit  them,  exhort 
to  follow  the  example  of  their  companion, 
and  prepare  them  for  Baptism.  May  he  succeed 
in  his  pioii^  designs  ! 

As  to  the  prisoner  already  baptized,  he  has  not 
as  yet  been  executed  ;  but  his  time  cannot  be  far 
off.  He  is  perfectly  resigned.  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  pray  for  him  and  the  two  unfortunates 
who  have  not  learned  the  secret  of  resignation. 

In  a  former  letter  I  described  my  journey 
through  the  province  of  Awa ;  since  then  I  have 
made  two  other  excursions.  The  first,  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Shimosa  and  Kadzusa,  brought  forty 
baptisms.  The  little  town  of  Tsurumai  in  Lourni 
furnished  a  good  number.  We  pray  St.  Joseph,  the 
Patron  of  this  interesting  community,  to  come  to 
our  aid,  to  enable  us  to  erect  a  convenient  build- 
ing, which  will  serve  as  a  chapel  and  a  dwelling- 
place  for  the  missionary. 

My  second  excursion  was  longer.  I  travelled 
through  the  provinces  of  Musashi,  Kotsuke, 
Shimotsuke,  and  Twashiro  as  far  as  Wakamatsu. 
In  the  province  of  Musashi,  where  up  to  the  pres- 
ent the  Christians  have  been  very  few,  I  had  the 
happiness  of  baptizing  twenty-five.  This  blessed 
harvest  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  good  Christian, 
whom  I  had  sent  to  instruct  certain  persons  desir- 
ous of  baptism.  I  intend  to  go  in  a  few  days  to 
examine  others,  and  baptize  those  prepared.  This 
province  promises  to  be  particularly  fruitful  in 
converts. 

The  communities  of  Shinnmchi  and  Ashikaga 
preserve  their  fervor,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  the 
Catechist  Adachi.  I  have  had  only  five  baptisms  in 
the  latter  city ;  but  the  presence  of  Adachi,  and  the 
good  conduct  of  our  Christians  in  the  provinces 
of  Kotsuke  and  Shimotsuke,  have  given  a  blow  to 
the  Russian  Schism.  Lately,  fourteen  Russian 
catechists  made  their  abjuration ;  thus  the  field  will 
soon  be  freed  of  the  adversaries  most  injurious  to 
our  cause.  The  Catechist  Kaneko  was  seriously 
ill  at  Wakamatsu,  and  1  was  obliged  to  visit  him. 
He  is  almost  well  now.  I  had  fifteen  baptisms  in 
that  city,  and  left  almost  as  many  catechumens. 

This  second   journey  yielded  a'  total  of  fifty 


conversions.  It  need  not  be  said  that  if  it  U 
fatiguing  to  be  thus  <  ontinually  travelling,  there 
is  ample  compensation  in  the  happiness  of  seeing 
the  progress  which  the  Faith  is  making  in  this  in- 
.Mg  country.  Unhappily,  resources  are  nun  h 
needed.  And  to  think  that  your  Ix>rdship,  with  a 
companion,  has  already  passed  six  months  in  seek- 
ing help  for  us,  and  that  you  shrink  from  neither 
fatigue  nor  humiliation  in  your  efforts!  May  God 
sustain  you,  and  permit  you  to  return  soon  among 
us! 

I  am  your  Lordship's  humble  and  obedient 
servant, 

P.  VIGROUX,  Miss. 


Catholic  Notee. 

If  the  press  is  to  be  considered  as  the  exponent 
of  public  opinion,  its  course  in  the  present  polit- 
ical campaign  reveals  a  disregard  for  moral  re<  ti- 
tude  truly  apalling.  This  is  seen  in  the  efforts  it 
makes  to  condone  alleged  offences  against  moral- 
ity, glossing  them  over  as  of  little  moment.  Such 
a  spirit  of  what  might  be  termed  liberalism  in 
ethics  cannot  but  give  just  cause  for  alarm  regard- 
ing the  future  well-being  of  our  country.  That 
moral  integrity  is  not  generally  cultivated  or  uni- 
versally esteemed  daily  observation  makes  more 
and  more  apparent.  The  source  of  this  evil  is 
evidently  in  our  system  of  godless  education,  and 
now  that  its  evil  effects  are  being  so  strikingly 
manifested,  we  hope  the  people  will  be  roused  to 
the  necessity  of  a  radical  change.  It  has  been  well 
said  "  that  a  people  whose  schools  are  not  Christian 
will  before  long  become  conformed  to  the  schools 
in  which  they  are  educated ;  they  will  be  a  people 
without  Christianity,  as  their  schools  are  without 
Christianity,  and  soon  anti-Christian." 

Many  of  our  leading  public  men  have  already 
advocated  a  reform,  but  their  utterances  have  been 
unheeded,  because  of  the  disagreement  among 
them  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  morality.  There 
can  be  no  morals  without  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  yet  the  infidel  will  prate  of  morality — an  in- 
dependent morality — a  morality  that  depends  only 
on  itself.  There  can  be  no  such  thing.  No  one 
man  has  the  right  to  dictate  to  another  what  he 
should  or  should  not  do.  All  men  are  by  nature 
free  and  equal,  and  unless  one  can  show  the  pro- 
hibition of  a  higher  power,  he  cannot  tell  his 
fellow-man  that  any  act  is  in  itself  reprehensible. 
Morals,  therefore,  are  not  a  code  of  rules  made 
up  arbitrarily  by  men  :  they  are  the  relations  be- 
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tween  living  persons;  they  are  the  law  of  the 
dependence  of  man  upon  God,  his  Maker,  and 
the  measure  and  guide  of  the  duties  of  man  to 
man.  To  duly  impress  the  youthful  mind  with  the 
knowledge  and  observance  of  these  relations,  and 
their  consequent  duties,  is  the  only  way  to  form 
good  men  and  good  citizens. 


The  following  eulogy  of  the  Italian  clergy  is 
doubly  valuable,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  rad- 
ical organ  of  Rome,  the  Capitaa  Fracassa  : 

"  In  contrast  with  our  rulers,  who  know  not  how  to 
secure  obedience,  there  arises  in  these  days  of  trial  a 
grand,  an  austere,  a  terrible  figure— the  priest.1  Be- 
hold him !  He  courageously  advan  -es  to  meet  the 
worst,  and  puts  down  his  life  as  the  stake.  What 
matters  death  to  those  that  labor  for  the  future,  and 
whose  warrant  is  a  past  of  nineteen  hundred  years  ! 

"  To  the  weakness  and  the  timidity  of  the  Govern- 
ment they  oppose  a  disciplined,  intelligent,  energetic 
action.  They  cannot  establish  cordons  or  impose 
quarantines,  because  they  have  not  the  power ;  but 
they  hurry  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  to  console  and 
aid  them,  and  to  show  heaven  to  the  dying. 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Naples,  amongst  others,  has 
set  a  living  example  of  this  work.  I  do  not  attribute 
to  this  admirable  priest  any  other  designs  than  those 
of  charity,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  under  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances his  sacerdotal  figure  becomes  enlarged 
disproportionately  in  comparison  with  those  that  de- 
sert their  posts  and  do  not  even  know  what  they  want. 
The  priest  resumes  his  ancient  domination,  not  through 
laws  and  decrees,  but — he  quietly  takes  possession  of 
the  place  which  an  inert  Government  leaves  vacant." 


Catholics  have  reason  to  rejoice  over  a  change 
of  rulers  in  Norway.  King  Oscar,  after  having  for 
many  years  held  out  against  the  Storthing,  has  at 
last  called  to  power  Mr.  Sverdrup,  the  leader  of 
the  opposition.  In  Sverdrup's  programme,  liberty 
of  conscience  is  solemnly  proclaimed,  and  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  is  admitted  as  a  principle, 
whereas  under  the  old  administration  employ- 
ments in  the  state  were  restricted  to  Lutherans, 
liberty  of  conscience  being  admitted  only  in  the 
practice  of  religion.  It  is  likely  that  the  new  min- 
istry will  put  an  end  to  the  injustice  to  which 
Catholics  have  so  long  been  subjected,  and  that 
now  the  Norwegians  will  be  at  liberty  to  embrace 
the  true  religion  without  fear  of  losing  their  em- 
ployments, or  of  being  banished  from  their  coun- 
try.   

Mother  Xavier  Warde,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
whose  death  occurred  on  the  i7th  ult.,  at  St. 
Mary's  Convent,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  was  in  many 


respects  a  remarkable  woman,  and  was  possessed 
of  all  those  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
have  distinguished  the  founders  of  religious  or- 
ders. She  joined  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen,  was  trained  by  Mother  McAuley 
herself,  and  became  the  first  professed  member 
of  the  community.  This  was  in  1833.  Many  of 
our  readers  will  remember  the  joyful  celebration 
of  her  golden  jubilee,  and  the  unusual  interest  it 
awakened  all  over  the  country,  not  only  among 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  whose  founder  she  was,  but 
among  her  pupils  and  friends,  the  number  of 
whom  must  have  been  legion,  for  the  greater  part 
of  her  long  religious  life  had  been  passed  in  the 
United  States. 

Monuments  of  Mother  Warde's  zeal  are  to  be 
found  iri  a  dozen  different  States,  and  wherever 
she  went  the  memory  of  her  saint- like  virtues  was 
a  stimulus  to  her  spiritual  children,  as  well  as 
an  edification  to  non-Catholics.  Her  activity 
seemed  never  to  diminish.  St.  Mary's  Convent, 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  was  the  last  house  Mother 
Warde  personally  established ;  but  there  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  she  formed  and  governed 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  Sisters,  who  went 
forth  with  her  prayers  and  the  blessing  of  her  ex- 
ample to  found  schools,  hospitals,  and  asylums  far 
and  near. 

Mother  Warde's  most  prominent  traits  were  her 
charity  and  boundless  trust  in  Providence.  The 
alms  which  she  bestowed  on  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  friendless,  would  have  honored  a  prince,  and 
in  every  sufferer,  in  every  orphan,  in  every  child 
of  sin  or  of  sorrow  that  crossed  her  path  she  saw 
the  Master  whom  she  loved.  Her  confidence  in 
God  made  her  undertake  works  which  others 
would  have  considered  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  she  knew  neither  hesitation  nor  fear 
in  the  performance  of  what  seemed  to  her  a 
duty.  Truly  a  valiant  woman !  Such  lives  are 
the  greatest  glories  of  the  Church. 


The  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  cele- 
brated in  Rome  with  especial  ceremony  at  Santa 
Maria  del  Popolo,  whither  the  Popes  used  to  pro- 
ceed on  this  day  to  hold  a  "Papal  Chapel." 
According  to  the  popular  tradition,  it  was  built 
originally  to  exorcise  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor 
Nero,  which  was  supposed  to  haunt  that  corner  of 
the  Pincio.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  restored  in  the  seventeenth  after  the  designs 
of  the  inevitable  Bernini.  At  one  of  its  altars 
Luther  said  the  last  Mass  he  offered  before  his 
apostasy. —  Weekly  Register. 
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Boi 


Rev    I'acificus  Neno,  Commi 

.il  of  the  Order  of  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine, 

in  a  circular  addressed  to  all  the  Friars  of  the 

Order  notes  the  approaching  sixteenth  centenary 

of  the  conversion  of  the  great  Father  and  Doctor 

of  the  Church,  St.  Augustine,  and  exhorts  them 

all  to  prepare  to  celebrate  it  with  the  most  solemn 

.us  enthusiasm.     For  thirty- five  years  after 

inversion,  the  Saint  was  the  centre  of  eccle 

siastu  al  life  in  Africa,  and  the  Church's  mightiest 

champion  against  heresy. 


One  of  our  Irish  readers  writes  to  us: 
"  You  are  always  very  exact  in  attributing  to  their 
proper  authors  any  pieces  you  quote.  I  therefore 
think  that  it  is  by  an  oversight  that  no  name  is  given 
with  '  The  Irish  Famine,'  at  page  630  of  your  present 
volume,  beginning — 

'"Life  and  death  are  in  Thy  Hand- 
Lord,  have  mercy ! ' 

"This  poem  was  written  and  published  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  by  Richard  Dalcon  Williams,  '  Sham- 
rock" of  The  Dublin  Nation." 

We  are  glad  to  make  amends  for  our  oversight 
—not  exactly  an  oversight,  however.  A  copy  of 
the  poem  was  sent  to  us  by  an  esteemed  friend  in 
Washington,  who  suggested  its  republication  in 
THE  "AvE  MARIA."  It  was  our  intention  to  ap- 
pend a  note,  to  inquire  if  any  of  our  readers  knew 
the  author;  but  in  the  hurry  of  going  to  press  this 
was  forgotten.  

According  to  the  Pall-Mail  Gazette^  the  name 
of  Nihilist,  which  is  generally  thought  to  have 
been  invented  by  Tourgenieff,  originated  some 
fifteen  centuries  ago  with  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  who  used  the  same  substantive  in  almost 
the  same  sense.  "  Nihilisti  appelantiir"  he  says, 
"quid  nihil  crcdunt  ct  nihil  docent" — "They  are 
called  Nihilists,  because  they  believe  nothing  and 
teach  nothing."  The  African  Nihilists  who  flour- 
ished in  the  fourth  century  were  much  the  same 
people  as  their  cousins  of  our  times. 


The  venerable  Father  Enders,  S.  J.,  departed 
this  life  at  Frederick,  Md.,  on  the  loth  ult.  He 
had  lieen  a  member  of  the  order  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

The  death  is  also  announr  ed  of  the  Rev  Tim- 
othy Ryan,  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul,  which 
occurred  on  the  i2th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of 
Father  McGolrick,  in  Minneapolis. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
ed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace. 


Uouth's  Department. 


The  Caatle  of  Can 


ATALl    Or    THE    OLDEN    TIMES. 

CHAPTER  VII— A  PLAN  or  DELIVERANCE. 
RAYKR  and  a  night  of  refresh- 
ing slumber  somewhat  softened 
the  grief  of  Kmma.  Ludolfo 
was  detained  at  Canossa,  and 
Count  Azzoni  sent  at  once  for 
Mgr.  Adelardi,  who  soon  appeared, 
with  his  faithful  friend  Father  Mar- 
tini. The  Bishop  soon  learned  from 
the  fisherman  of  Sorio  all  the  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  unfortunate  Queen. 
Ludolfo  related,  also,  that  the  soldiers  of 
Berengarius,  irritated  by  the  escape  of  the 
little  Princess,  had  burned  Margarita's  cot- 
tage, cut  down  her  fruit-trees,  destroyed  her 
vineyard,  and  laid  waste  her  fields. 

The  Bishop  made  very  minute  inquiries  of 
Ludolfo  concerning  the  position  of  Garda 
Castle,  the  strength  of  its  garrison,  and  the 
part  in  which  the  Queen  was  imprisoned. 
Count  Azzoni,  amazed  at  the  multitude  of  his 
Lordship's  questions,  and  vaguely  guessing 
at  his  aim,  suddenly  asked  him  if  he  deemed 
it  possible  to  attempt  a  deliverance. 

"Such  an  undertaking  could  not  be  suc- 
cessful, I  think,  with  armed  knights;  hence  I 
have  not  for  a  moment  entertained  the  thought 
of  using  force;  besides,  I  abhor  bloodshed 
even  in  the  holiest  of  can- 

The  Count,  deeply  interested  and  not  a 
little  puzzled,  inquired  what  plan  the  Bishop 
had  conceived. 

"  \Ve  will  have  recourse  to  an  innocent  strat- 
agem, and  trust  in  God — who  often  t! 
to  employ  the  weakest  instruments — 
happy  result    My  plan  simple:  I  will 

confide  to  you,  Father  Martini,  some  of  the 
gold  that  Queen  Adelaide  bestowed  on  us  in 
her  prosperous  days,  and  you  will  set  out  for 
Garda.  As  a  priest,  I  presume  you  will  obtain 
an  easy  access  to  the  Castle.  After  a  while, 
ask  leave  to  see  the  Princess,  and,  if  this  is 
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granted,  take  a  thorough  inspection  of  her 
place  of  seclusion,  and  arrange  with  her  a 
plan  of  escape.  These  preliminaries  being 
accomplished,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  our  Lord 
will  remove  other  difficulties;  for  He  never 
fails  to  aid  those  who,  like  the  Queen,  are 
devoted  to  His  service." 

The  pious  confidence  of  the  Bishop  passed 
into  the  minds  of  all  the  anxious  inmates  of 
Canossa.  Count  Azzoni  was  very  desirous 
to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  plan ;  but  on  de- 
liberation it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  more 
prudent  not  to  have  warriors  associated  with 
those  whom  the  good  ecclesiastic  had  selected 
for  aids. 

"You  are  doubtless  aware,"  said  Mgr. 
Adelardi  to  the  Count,  "that  the  environs  of 
Reggio  and  Canossa  are  diligently  watched 
by  the  spies  of  Berengarius.  Allow  me  to 
remind  you  that  if  the  usurper  knew  that  you 
and  your  troops  were  absent  from  the  manor, 
he  would  be  likely  to  besiege  the  fortress  with 
his  whole  army." 

"  Suppose  he  should,  what,  pray,  would  it 
avail  him?" 

" Nothing,  perhaps;  but  let  us  run  no  risks 
without  necessity,  and  avoid  all  violence." 

"Venerable  friend,"  said  the  Count,  "let the 
affair  be  conducted  according  to  your  views." 

"I  merely  claim  the  aid  of  Ludolfo.  I 
presume  he  will  not  refuse  to  continue  his 
valuable  services  in  behalf  of  the  Queen." 

Ludolfo  bowed  a  respectful  and  cordial 
assent,  saying:  "My  old  friend  Stefano  will 
not  be  useless  either;  in  fact,  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  heart  and  soul  with  me  in  this  matter." 

"  Very  good.  We  must  all  use  great  discre- 
tion; but  I  see  no  real  objection  to  confiding 
our  secret  to  honest  Stefano." 

They  conversed  a  while  longer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  plan;  then  Mgr.  Adelardi  and 
Father  Martini  returned  with  Ludolfo  to  the 
city  of  Reggio. 

Emma,  full  of  faith  in  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  gave  herself  up  to  a  sentiment  of 
consoling  joy.  Her  friends  of  Canossa  and 
Lady  Elizabeth,  though  not  so  sanguine,  were 
comforted  by  the  reflection  that  some  effort 
was  to  be  made  to  release  the  royal  prisoner. 
The  Countess  ordered  a  taper  to  be  kept 


burning  before  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Castle;  and  Margarita,  having  found  a  statue 
of  the  Madonna  in  a  niche  of  one  of  the  mas- 
sive walls,  adorned  it  with  flowers  and  orna- 
ments, which  she  received  from  Faustina,  the 
kind  old  housekeeper. 

Two  days  later,  the  Bishop  of  Reggio  came 
again  to  the  manor,  and  announced  that  Fa- 
ther Martini  and  Ludolfo  had  departed  for 
Garda.  "  We  must  not  forget,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, "that  the  greatest  skill  of  man  is  pow- 
erless without  the  help  and  blessing  of  the 
Almighty;  therefore,  let  us  pray  humbly  and 
fervently."  Emma  had  no  great  need  of  this 
exhortation ;  early  taught  by  her  sorrowing 
mother  to  look  to  Heaven  for  aid,  she  spent 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  prayer;  Lady 
Adriana  often  knelt  by  her  side,  answering 
her  fervent  invocations  in  litanies.  Margarita 
and  her  children  also  prayed  continually. 

Time  passed  slowly  at  Canossa  Castle. 
Each  day  the  Count  and  Countess  hoped  for 
tidings  that  would  cheer  their  noble  guests, 
and  give  them  increased  hope  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  Bishop's  plan ;  but  when  even- 
ing came  and  no  messenger  arrived,  their 
anxieties  redoubled.  Often  the  Countess  con- 
ducted Emma  and  her  friends  to  the  platform 
of  the  donjon;  then  every  little  shepherd  boy 
that  crossed  the  plain,  and  each  cloud  of  dust 
that  rose  above  the  horizon,  excited  hopes 
that  it  might  be  Ludolfo  coming  with  news. 
Count  Azzoni,  on  his  part,  frequently  mounted 
the  ramparts  to  examine  the  surrounding 
country,  and  assure  himself  that  Berengarius 
was  not  preparing  to  surprise  the  Castle. 
Horses  saddled  and  bridled  were  constantly 
standing  in  the  court-yard,  and  trusty  warriors 
were  .always  in  readiness  to  set  out  as  an 
escort  to  Queen  Adelaide,  lest  after  escaping 
from  prison  she  might  be  pursued  by  the 
armed  troops  of  her  unprincipled  persecutor. 

Two  whole  weeks  thus  glided  slowly  on- 
ward, no  event  of  importance  interrupting  the 
monotony  of  their  every-day  life,  except  that 
Albina  was  taken  sick  with  a  fever  arising 
from  too  close  confinement.  Thanks  to  the 
intelligent  care  of  which  she  was  the  object, 
the  malady  terminated  favorably;  but  con- 
valescence was  naturally  slow  to  one  who 
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had  been  used  to  the  fresh  country  air,  and 
had  roved  at  will  in  the  fields  and  woodlands 
of  beautiful  Sorio.  Albina  made  many  salu- 
tary reflections  as  she  sat  in  her  pillowed 
arm-chair,  sighing  for  space  and  liberty.  How 
could  she  ever  have  imagined  a  lodging  in  a 
princely  castle  so  uncomfortable !  She  was 
a  sufferer  in  the  midst  of  the  very  grandeur 
she  had  so  coveted,  and  which  she  had  con- 
sidered the  perfection  of  comfort.  Oh,  for 
a  ramble  in  the  forests  that  bordered  the 
Chiese,  or  in  the  time-honored  villa  of  Oli  vona ! 
oh,  for  one  word  with  the  beloved  pastor,  who 
had  heard  her  first  childish  confession,  and 
first  fed  her  with  the  Bread  of  Eternal  Life ! 

The  care  of  Albina,  who  had  been  danger- 
ously ill,  served  as  a  little  distraction  to  her 
high-born  friends,  as  well  as  to  her  mother 
and  sister;  but  now  that  her  case  did  not 
require  special  attention,  their  anxiety  for 
Queen  Adelaide  was  beginning  to  assume  its 
former  intensity.  However,  before  many  days 
had  passed,  an  unexpected  visit  was  received 
from  Mgr.  Adelardi,  who  announced  without 
any  preamble  the  arrival  of  Ludolfo  at  Reggio. 

"  Has  he  news  of  my  beloved  mamma  ?  " 
asked  Emma,  in  the  greatest  excitement. 

"  He  has,"  replied  the  Bishop ;  "our  enter- 
prise is  in  a  fair  way  of  success.  Father  Mar- 
tini succeeded  in  entering  Garda  fortress, 
and  even  saw  the  Queen.  She  was  overjoyed 
to  hear  of  your  safety,  and  also  to  converse 
with  such  a  true  friend.  She  entered  into 
our  plan  warmly,  and  showed  how,  with  the 
aid  of  an  architect  or  an  engineer,  the  diffi- 
culties of  deliverance  could  be  easily  over- 
come. She  had  observed  that  some  of  the 
guards  were  inclined  to  pity  her,  and  now, 
with  the  aid  of  Ludolfo  and  his  soldier  friend, 
they  are  actively  working  for  her  release. 
One  of  Father  Martini's  nephews — Signor 
Battista  Martini — is  a  skilful  architect,  and  the 
information  furnished  by  the  Queen  led  him 
to  the  discovery  of  a  subterranean  passage 
from  the  river  to  the  tower.  This  is  being 
cleared,  and  the  work  progresses  as  fast  as 
prudence  will  permit" 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Emma,  "  whether  Lu- 
dolfo has  already  gone  back  ?  I  should  so 
love  to  speak  with  him!" 


"  I  Ic  was  obliged  to  return  at  once,  to  aid 
Signor  Martini." 

Notwithstanding  their  anxiety  concerning 
the  final  result  o,  Signor  Martini's  plan,  there 
was  joy  in  every  heart  at  Canossa.  Two  days 
later,  the  Bishop  came  again:  this  time  to  tell 
them  that  Stefano,  having  found  means  of 
communicating  with  the  emissaries  of  Count 
Azzoni,  had  announced  Adelaide's  escape 
from  Garda  Castle. 

"When  the  secret  passage  was  all  clear," 
his  Lordship  narrated,  "Signor  Martini  ar- 
ranged with  the  guards  won  over  that  the 
attempt  should  be  made  the  ensuing  night. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  Queen  Adelaide  and 
the  sole  attendant  allowed  her  threw  men's 
cloaks  over  their  shoulders,  and  the  soldiers 
that  were  friendly  to  the  enterprise  conducted 
them  to  the  entrance  of  the  subterranean 
gallery,  where  they  were  met  by  Stcfano's 
friend  and  Signor  Martini.  Ludolfo  had  made 
all  due  preparations  to  receive  the  captives 
at  the  exit,  but  by  some  accident  was  not 
there.  When  they  came  to  the  mouth  of 
the  underground  passage,  they  took  refuge 
among  the  tall  reeds  and  flags  that  bordered 
the  river-bank.  Signor  Martini  and  Stefano's 
friend  remained  with  them.  Ludolfo,  sup- 
posing that  the  attempt  was  deferred,  had 
gone  away.  As  soon  as  the  sun  rose,  they 
saw  signs  that  the  inhabitants  of  Garda  Castle 
were  aware  of  their  escape.  They  remained 
quiet  in  their  hiding-place,  deeming  them- 
selves happy  to  be  anywhere,  if  only  free  from 
the  hands  of  Berengarius  and  his  men.  Pres- 
ently, who  should  they  see  rowing  along  but 
Stefano,  his  boat  well  loaded !  The  fugitives 
made  some  of  those  significant  signs  which  it 
is  said  we  Italians  interchange  most  adroitly, 
and  the  good  fisherman  threw  them  some 
bread  he  had  with  him  and  a  provision  of 
raw  fishes.  He  dared  not  stop  or  speak,  for 
he  observed  that  his  movements  had  been 
noticed  by  several  soldiers,  and  he  rowed 
leisurely  on,  to  ward  off  their  possible  suspi- 
cions. As  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  he  notified 
Ludolfo,  who  came  at  nightfall  and  rowed 
the  Queen  and  her  companions  away.  Then 
he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Reggio,  to  in- 
form us  of  all  that  had  occurred" 
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"Where  are  the  fugitives  now?"  asked  the 
Count,  with  deep  interest. 

"  I  know  not ;  I  have  told  you  all  that  the 
courier  had  to  communicate." 

It  was  not  until  three  days  had  elapsed 
that  another  messenger  reached  Reggio ;  the 
Bishop  happened  to  be  at  Canossa.  This 
second  courier  brought  tidings  full  of  alarm. 

"  The  safety  of  the  fugitives  is  seriously 
compromised,"  he  said.  "Although  Ludolfo 
succeeded  in  getting  them  away  from  their 
dangerous  hiding  place  among  the  reeds,  it 
was  impossible  to  lead  them  far  off,  for  the 
lake  is  surrounded  by  soldiers.  Berengarius, 
as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  Adelaide's 
escape,  sent  large  reinforcements  to  the 
garrison,  and  he  himself  is  at  the  head  of 
those  who  are  exploring  the  country.  No 
one  knows  for  certain  where  the  Queen  is, 
though  there  are  good  reasons  to  fear  that 
she  and  her  companions  may  at  any  moment 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  cruel  enemies." 

Lady  Elizabeth  and  Margarita  were  over- 
whelmed with  grief  at  this  news;  as  for 
Emma,  although  she  wept  bitterly,  it  was 
rather  from  sorrow  at  learning  that  her  mother 
was  not  likely  to  be  with  her  for  some  time 
than  from  appreciation  of  her  perilous  posi- 
tion. Happily,  Mgr.  Adelardi  was  present, 
and  his  hopeful  words  and  calm  trust  in  God's 
providence  soothed  their  agitated  minds,  and 
soon  their  tears  of  anguish  were  changed  to 
sighs  of  humble  resignation.  The  Count  and 
Countess  begged  his  Lordship  to  remain  all 
day  at  Canossa,  and  the  prelate  kindly  yielded 
to  their  request. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK  ) 


The  Arab  Orphan. 


Geronimo  was  a  little  Arab  orphan,  about 
ten  years  of  age.  His  amiability  and  preco- 
cious intelligence  made  friends  of  all  who 
knew  him,  and  he  became  a  special  favorite 
with  Cardinal  Lavigerie.  One  day  Geronimo 
fell  dangerously  ill ;  he  was  put  to  bed,  and 
soon  his  poor  little  body  was  but  one  sore. 
The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  took  him  in 
charge,  were  in  admiration  of  his  gentleness, 


and  when  the  Cardinal  came  to  visit  the  sick, 
they  called  his  attention  to  their  new  patient. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  "  I  am  all  black  in  here." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  my  child?" 

"  My  heart  is  black,  because  I  am  not  a  child 
of  God.  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  water." 

"  WThat  water  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  Baptism,  which  makes  the  soul 
white  before  God.  .  .  .  and  we  go  to  heaven." 

"  Since  you  desire  it,  I  will  send  you  a  priest, 
and  after  he  has  instructed  you  better,  you 
will  then  be  baptized.  You  must  receive  the 
name  of  Geronimo,  the  first  Arabian  martyr." 

The  little  Arab  received  Baptism  with  such 
dispositions  as  showed  him  to  be  one  of  the 
predestined.  Two  days  after,  the  Cardinal 
paid  another  visit  to  the  hospital. 

"Well,  my  child,  are  you  baptized?"  he 
said  to  Geronimo. 

"Yes,  Father;  but  now  I  want  the  Bread 
of,God." 

"He  means  Holy  Communion,"  said  the 
Sister;  "the  Father  spoke  to  him  about  It, 
and  he  is  continually  asking  for  It." 

"What  is  the  Bread  of  God?"  asEed  Car- 
dinal Lavigerie. 

"  Father,  it  is  Sidna-Issa  (our  Lord  Jesus)." 

Some  days  later,  as  he  was  growing  weaker 
and  weaker,  the  Father  who  had  baptized 
him  brought  him  Holy  Communion.  There 
took  place  then,  in  this  child,  something  so 
unusual  that  the  witnesses  speak  of  it  even 
yet  with  astonishment.  At  sight  of  the  Sacred 
Host  the  countenance  of  the  little  Arab,  who 
was  yet  almost  a  savage,  and  who  was  dying 
of  a  horrible  malady,  was  lighted  up  by  the 
brightness  of  faith  and  love.  It  was  as  if  a 
light  came  from  the  soul  and  transformed  his 
features.  He  stretched  out  his  emaciated 
arms  towards  the  Divine  Guest  who  was 
coming  to  visit  him,  and  when  the  Sacred 
Host  was  laid  upon  his  tongue,  he  remained 
in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  his  eyes  fixed  on  heaven. 
Everybody  around  him — Sisters,  priests,  in- 
fidel children — looked  on  with  a  species  of 
awe  at  this  spectacle,  sublime  |n  its  simplic- 
ity, and  mingled  their  tears. 

"  I  am  going  to  heaven ! "  the  little  neophyte 
exclaimed,  and  soon  afterwards  he  expired. 
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The  Title  "Mother  of  God." 


BY     THE     REV.    FATHER     EDMUND,    C  P. 


HAVE  read  with  much  pleasure, 
dear  "AvE  MARIA,"  in  your  issue  for 
March  the  ist  of  the  current  year,  an 
article  headed  "  Deipara."  I  can  testify  from 
my  own  past  to  the  accuracy  of  the  writer's 
statements  about  Protestant  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  Maternity.  The 
title  "Mother  of  God"  was  once  as  great  "a 
rock  of  offence  "  to  myself  as  ever  Protestant 
found  it;  and,  again,  the  discovery  of  its 
truth  was  precisely  what  had  most  to  do  with 
making  me  a  Catholic.  Cherishing,  then,  a 
special  love  for  this  incomparable  title,  I  have 
thought  that  a  brief  history  of  its  influence 
on  my  conversion  will  prove  acceptable  to 
your  readers. 

I.  First,  let  me  show  why  this  title  was  so 
long  a  scandal  to  me. 

It  is  part  of  the  learned  Protestant  tradition 
— or  was,  at  least,  in  my  young  days — that  the 
worst  "corruptions  of  Rome"  were  introduced 
from  Paganism.  From  this  source,  I  was 
gravely  assured,  had  come  the  "idolatrous" 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  "  Mother 
of  God" — she  being  made  to  do  duty  in  the 
place  of  ancient  Cybele,  the  "mother  of  the 
gods"  Ashamed  as  more  enlightened  Prot- 
estants may  now  be  of  this  atrocious  fiction, 
thtre  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  had  im- 
mense influence  in  scaring  away  a  multitude 
of  minds  from  honoring  Our  Lady,  and, 
especially,  in  blinding  trum  to  her  maternal 
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dignity.  For  myself,  I  naturally  came  to 
regard  the  title  "  Mother  of  God,"  with  the 
worship  based  upon  it,  as  one  of  the  most 
shocking  "abominations  of  Popery." 

Again,  though  brought  up  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  a  member  of  a  clergyman's 
family,  and  therefore  taught,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
I  never  received  catechetical  instruction  on 
the  Incarnation,  nor  ever  heard  a  sermon  on 
the  subject  from  any  Anglican  pulpit.  Con- 
sequently, I  was  not  made  familiar,  as  a  Cath- 
olic is  from  childhood,  with  such  phrases 
as  "God  and  man  in  one  Person,"  or  "Two 
natures  in  one  Person,"  or  the  "  Second  Person 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  true  God  and  true 
man."  For  the  genius  of  Protestantism  shrinks 
instinctively  from  theological  precision,  and 
the  Incarnation  is  the  very  ground  on  which  it 
feels  least  at  home.  To  be  sure,  the  Church 
of  England's  "Article"  on  the  Incarnation  is 
orthodox,  and  her  Prayer- Book  contains  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  But  how  could  such  a 
doctrine  as  the  Incarnation  be  expected  to 
reach  and  take  hold  of  the  young  mind  with- 
out the  drill  of  catechism  ?  Besides,  till  within 
three  years  of  my  conversion,  I  entertained  a 
genuine  Protestanc  dislike  for  the  "dogma- 
tism "  and  "  bigotry  "  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

My  idea,  then,  of  the  Incarnation  was  as 
vague  and  confused  as  that  of  Protestants  in 
general.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  not 
conveyed  in  the  "  form  of  sound  words,"  on 
which  St  Paul  lays  stress  (2  Tim.,  i,  13)? 
Had  I  been  asked,  "Do  you  believe  that 
Christ  is  God?"  I  should  have  said,  "Yes," 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  And  even 
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had  the  question  been,  "You  surely  don't 
believe  that  the  Infant  born  at  Bethlehem  was 
God?"  I  should  have  answered,  "Of  course 
I  do."  Yet  how  unintelligent  this  belief,  will 
be  clear  from  the  fact  that  had  a  Catholic  put 
these  questions,  and  followed  them  up  with, 
"Then  why  not  acknowledge  that  Infant's 
mother  to  be  the  '  Mother  of  God '  ?  "  my  re- 
tort would  have  been,  "  Because  He  derived 
His  human  nature  only  from  her,  whereas 
you  make  her  the  source  of  His  divine  nat- 
ure." 

As  I  now  look  back  at  the  stupidity  ot  this 
reply,  I  feel  profoundly  humiliated ;  but,  at  the 
time,  I  should  have  prided  myself  on  making 
a  most  rational  distinction.  How  is  it  that 
common  sense — a  thing  to  which  Protestants 
lay  special  claim — does  not  tell  them  that, 
in  the  first  place,  Catholics  cannot  possibly 
suppose  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  be  the  source 
of  her  Son's  Divinity;  and,  secondly,  that  as 
every  human  mother  gives  birth  to  a  person, 
and  not  merely  to  a  nature,  so  did  she  ;•  and 
therefore  the  question  of  her  motherhood 
turns  upon  her  Child's  Personality — whether 
It  be  human  or  divine? 

Now,  Protestants  are  sometimes  charged 
with  holding — more  or  less  unconsciously — 
the  Nestorian  heresy  of  a  human  Person  in 
Christ  (as  well  as  a  divine).  This  may  be  the 
case  with  some,  but  I  cannot  think  it  true  of 
most.  Their  confusion  of  Nature  and  Person, 
in  speaking  of  Our  Lady's  Maternity,  is  the 
result  of  their  not  having  learnt  that  "  form 
of  sound  words"  (as  I  said  just  now),  which 
is  part  of  the  Apostolic  Tradition  they  have 
lost  I  believe  that  a  little  quiet  reasoning 
would  have  removed  this  absurd  confusion 
from  my  own  mind,  and  therefore  it  ought 
to  do  as  much  for  anybody  capable  of  being 
reasoned  with  at  all. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  the  conversation  I 
was  imagining  between  a  Catholic  and  myself 
to  have  continued  in  this  wise : 

CATHOLIC. — Ah!  I  see  what  you  mean. 
Allow  me,  then,  a  moment.  What  you  say 
of  our.  Lord  is  perfectly  true — that  He  de- 
rived His  Humanity  only  from  His  Mother. 
But  when  you  say  He,  you  speak  of  a  Person 
Pray,  who  is  that  Person  ? 


I. — The  Son  of  God. 

CATHOLIC. — That  is,  God  the  Son — the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  ? 

I. — Certainly. 

CATHOLIC. — Very  well,  then.  You  believe, 
with  me,  that  the  Second  Person  in  God  took 
human  nature  4rom  the  Virgin  Mary.  Now, 
how  did  He  take  it?  Was  it  not  by  being 
"conceived  and  born"  of  her  (as  the  Creed 
says)  ? 

I. — To  be  sure. 

CATHOLIC. — That  is  to  say,  by  becoming  her 
Son — eh? 

I._Yes. 

CATHOLIC. — Then  the  "Word  was  made 
flesh"  (as  St.  John  says)  by  becoming  the 
Son  of  His  own  creature;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  by  making  her  His  Mother.  Do 
you  admit  that? 

I. — Yes :  I  must  admit  that,  as  you  put  it. 

CATHOLIC. — Then  you  believe  as  I  do,  my 
dear  friend;  only  you  do  not  realize  your  be- 
lief as  I  do  mine.  It  has  never  been  brought 
home  to  you,  as  mine  has  been  to  me.  You 
hold,  with  me,  that  the  Blessed  Virgifi  Mary 
is  truly  the  Mother  of  the  "  Word  made  flesh  " 
— the  Mother,  "according  to  the  flesh,"  of 
the  Second  Person  in  God. 

I. — "According  to  the  flesh,"  yes. 

CATHOLIC. — Why,  of  course:  not  accord- 
ing to  the  Divine  Nature.  But  the  Person  of 
her  Son  is  God ;  and  she  is  no  less  the  Mother 
of  that  Person  for  having  brought  Him  forth 
according  to  the  flesh,  than  the  First  Person 
of  the  Trinity  is  His  Father  for  having  be- 
gotten Him  according  to  the  Godhead. 

I. — I  see. 

CATHOLIC. — Well,  then,  do  you  not  also 
see  that  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  Mother  of  God 
the  Son,  has  necessarily  the  title  of  "  Mother 
of  God,"  and  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as 
having  it? 

Yes :  I  hope  and  believe  I  should  have  seen 
it,  had  the  truth  been  put  thus  lucidly  before 
me.  However,  I  think  it  quite  likely  that  I 
should  have  ventured  the  brilfiant  remark, 
that  it  was  safer  to  say,  "Mother  of  Christ" 
than  "Mother  of  God,"  since  Christ  the 
God  Man  is  but  one  Parson  of  the  Trinity; 
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whereas  the  term  "Mother  of  God"  seemed 
to  imply  a  maternal  relation  to  all  Three 
Persons. 

Now,  here  I  must  confess  that  most  Prot- 
estants have  about  as  hazy  a  notion  of  the 
Trinity  as  they  have  of  the  Incarnation.  I 
know  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  never  received 
catechetical  instruction  on  this  Mystery  any 
more  than  on  the  other.  I  was  never  asked 
such  a  question  as,  "  How  many  Persons  are 
there  in  God?"  I  did  indeed  once  hear  a  ser- 
mon on  the  Trinity,  and  a  masterly  discourse 
it  was  But  this  was  in  a  Ritualist  church, 
and  less  than  two  years  before  my  conver 
sion:  and  the  preacher  had  evidently  bor- 
rowed his  doctrine  from  Catholic  theologians; 
for  he  spoke  of  and  explained  the  "circum- 
incession"  of  the  Persons — something  utterly 
new  to  me,  as  an  idea  even.  I  fear  I  had  un- 
intentionally held  a  sort  of  Tritheism:  had 
failed,  at  any  rate,  to  realize  the  Undivided 
Unity  of  God — that  all  God  is  in  each  Person 
of  the  Trinity.  If  Protestants  rightly  under- 
stood this,  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  that  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  Mother  of 
the  Son,  is  as  much  "  Mother  of  God/'  or 
"  God's  Mother,"  as  if  she  were  Mother  of  the 
whole  Trinity.  Whence  I  think  it  true  to 
say,  as  I  pass  on,  that  the  title  "  Mother  of 
God "  is  the  dogmatic  safeguard  of  both  the 
great  foundation  Mysteries  of  our  faith — of 
the  Trinity  as  well  as  of  the  Incarnation. 

II.  Now,  as  to  why  the  discovery  of  this 
title's  truth  had  so  much  to  do  with  making 
me  a  Catholic. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  discovery  to  one  of 
the  late  Dr.  Pusey's  "University"  sermons — 
a  sermon  on  the  "  Rule  of  Faith,"  preached 
at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford.  In  this  discourse,  the 
learned  Doctor  declares  that  the  Greek  word 
£,-»7«x«»y, — "Mother  of  God," — is  a  word  of 
Apostolic  origin ;  comparing  it  with  d/im,/,*:,!,,- 
(consubstantial).  Here  was  a  revelation ! 
And  equally  astounding  was  the  information 
that  this  title  had  been  given  definitively  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  by  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus — one  of  the  Four  CEcumenical  Councils 
which  all  Protestants  who  claim  to  be  ortho- 
dox, and  particularly  Anglicans,  profess  to 


receive.  What  a  deal  Protestants  know  about 
those  Councils,  to  be  sure! 

But  were  not  my  fellow  Ritualists  (for  I 
had  lately  joined  that  party  in  the  Church  of 
England)  aware  of  the  truth  about  Our  Lady's 
Maternity?  Then  why  did  its  discovery  lead 
me,  in  particular,  to  quit  their  ranks  for  those 
of  "Rome"?  So  little  did  poor  Dr.  Puscy 
perceive  the  bearings  of  the  definition  of 
Ephesus  to  make  against  his  own  position, 
that  he  could  remain  all  his  life  in  a  Church 
whose  formularies  studiously  ignore  the  title 
"  Mother  of  God."  Then  why  could  not  in- 
significant I  remain  where  I  was? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that 
truths,  while  equally  admitted  as  such,  take 
a  very  different  hold  on  different  minds.  On 
some  they  make  little  impression ;  with  others 
they  run  away.  Whence,  no  doubt,  my  im- 
patience with  the  spirit  of  compromise  which 
I  found  among  the  Ritualists.  They  believed, 
forsooth,  in  Sacerdotal  Absolution,  in  the 
Real  Presence,  in  the  Mass :  yet  would  wor- 
ship in  churches  where  these  sacred  truths 
were  treated  as  "  Popish  corruptions "  and 
"  damnable  errors."  Now,  to  me,  this  looked, 
from  the  first,  very  like  holding  communion 
with  heresy :  and  if  I  tried  to  persuade  my- 
self to  the  contrary,  the  sense  that  it  was  in- 
creased instead  of  lessening.  So,  then,  with 
the  title  "  Mother  of  God."  When,  in  the 
first  surprise  of  my  discovery,  I  asked  a  lead- 
ing Ritualist  why  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
not  publicly  acknowledged,  honored,  and 
preached  as  the  "Mother  of  God,"  he  re- 
plied, "Well,  you  know,  it's  a  title  we  do  not 
wish  to  thrust  down  people's  throats."  An 
answer  which  betrayed,  I  thought,  a  spirit 
rather  different  from  that  of  the  Ephesian 
anathema. 

In  the  next  place,  the  thougltt  of  Our  Lady 
kept  gaining  on  me,  and  with  it  that  of  the 
Catholic  devotion  to  her.  I  was  forcibly  re- 
minded of  Keats'  magnificent  sonnet  "On 
Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer": 
"Then  was  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies, 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken : 
Or  like  stout  Cortez.  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien  : " 
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I  too  had  discovered  a  new  Star,  and  one 
which  grew  lovelier  as  I  gazed.  And  below 
this  Star  lay  an  ever-voiceful  sea — the  ocean 
of  that  worship  and  invocation  which  I  knew 
to  be  paid  her  not  only  by  the  Roman,  but 
also,  and  with  greater  "  excess,"  by  that  Greek 
Church  which  the  Ritualists  professed  to 
venerate  so  highly. 

Now,  here  was  a  fact — whether  truth  or 
error  :  a  fact  of  vast  dimensions.  If  an  error,  a 
gigantic  and  most  formidable  one  ;  if  a  truth, 
assuredly  one  of  the  first  importance.  In 
either  case,  a  mighty  wide  separation  between 
the  Church  I  belonged  to  and  the  other  two 
Churches  I  had  been  taught  to  recognize  as 
parts  of  the  same  whole.  "  This  Church  of 
England  one,"  thought  I,  "  with  the  Roman 
and  Greek  Churches  !  A  very  unsatisfactory 
oneness.  If  they  are  right  in  their  devotion 
to  the  Mother  of  God,  we  must  be  miserably 
wrong — indeed,  quite  heretical — with  regard 
to  her  position  in  the  kingdom  of  her  Son. 
Why,  our  vaunted  Prayer-  Book  barely  men- 
tions her  at  all,  and  never  once  calls  her  the 
Mother  of  God,  or  asks  her  intercession  ever 
so  indirectly !  If  it  be  that  giving  her  due 
honor  as  the  Mother  of  God  leads  inevitably 
to  a  regular  system  of  devotion,  then  we  ought 
to  haye  that  devotion — for  she  is  the  Mother 
of  God." 

In  the  third  place,  another  momentous 
question  soon  arose  in  my  mind— concerning 
the  precise  relation  in  which  Mary  stood  to 
us.  Was  she  indeed  our  Mother  as  well  as 
God's?  The  Catholics,  I  knew,  called  her 
"our  Blessed  Mother."  Were  they  right?  If 
so,  I  wanted  to  look  up  to  her  as  my  Mother. 
Why  shouldn't  I  ? 

But  here  was  a  difficulty:  a  lingering  con- 
sequence of  Protestant  education.  How  could 
the  Blessed  Virgin  hear  the  addresses  of  in- 
dividual clients  ?  That  she  prayed  in  heaven 
for  the  interests  of  the  Church  on  earth,  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  My  fellow 
Ritualists  all  believed  in  the  "  Communion  of 
Saints"  thus  far,  that  the  Church  Triumphant 
made  constant  intercession  for  the  Church  ' 
Militant.  Neither,  again,  did  we  hesitate  to 
say  that  "Our  Lady"  (as  we  ventured  to  call 
her)  had  more  prayer-power  than  the  other 


saints.  But  as  to  her  being  able  to  attend  to 
individuals  whenever  they  might  call  upon 
her,  and  to  any  number  of  them  at  once,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world — this  certainly  did 
seem  to  be,  what  our  more  Protestant  breth- 
ren termed  it,  nothing  less  than  investing  her 
with  the  divine  attributes  of  omnipresence 
and  omniscience. 

Well,  while  living  at  Brighton — where  I 
had  joined  the  Ritualists — I  went  one  Sun- 
day evening  to  a  newly  built  "Roman" 
church.  My  going  there  on  that  particular 
evening  was,  apparently,  the  merest  chance : 
but  /  must  regard  it  as  nothing  short  of  a 
special  guidance.  The  sermon  was  evidently 
for  me.  The  priest  was  himself  a  convert, 
and  for  that  reason,  doubtless,  made  a  certain 
explanation  for  the  benefit  of  any  Protestant 
who  might  be  present.  He  preached  on  Our 
Lady's  Dolors,  dwelling  particularly  on  the 
Fifth.  His  text,  "Now  there  stood  beside 
the  Cross  of  Jesus  His  Mother"  (St.  John, 
xix,  25).  A  very  simple  sentence,  but  how 
much  it  meant  for  me!  As  I  listened,  I  felt 
as  if,  up  to  that  time,  I  had  heard-"  only  half 
the  Gospel.  And  such  was  the  fact;  for  Jesus 
without  Mary  is  the  Gospel  cut  in  two.  The 
words,  "  Behold  thy  Mother !  " — why  had 
they  never  struck  me  so  before  ?— were  a 
parallel  revelation  to  the  truth  of  the  title 
"  Mother  of  God."  They  were,  indeed,  that 
revelation's  complement.  Then,  to  crown 
the  surprise,  came  the  timely  explanation  as 
to  how  the  Blessed  Mother  could  know  the 
wants  and  prayers  of  every  soul  that  had  re- 
course to  her.  "She  sees  all  things,"  said 
the  preacher,  "  in  the  mirror  of  the  Mind  of 
God."  To  be  sure,  he  might  have  made  it 
clearer  by  further  explaining  that  God's 
Mind,  or  Knowledge,  is  one  thing  with  His 
Essence ;  so  that  they  who  have  the  Beatific 
Vision  see  all  things  reflected  in  that  Knowl- 
edge as  in  a  mirror.  However,  the  ridiculous 
Protestant  objection,  which  had  stuck  in  my 
throat  so  long,  was  gone  forever. 

I  called  next  day  on  the  eminent  Ritualist 
with  whom  I  had  spoken  before,  and  asked 
if  I  might  pray  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  since 
I  felt  a  drawing  that  way.  "Oh,  yes,"  quoth 
he,  "if  you  find  it  good.  There  cannot  be 
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any  harm  in  it,  at  all  events."  So  I  began  the 
practice,  in  a  shy,  nervous  way:  and  founc 
my  conviction  deepen,  that  not  only  was  the 
Catholic  devotion  right,  but.  further,  that 
if  the  Church  of  England  was  indeed  a 
"  branch  "  of  the  One  Apostolic  Church,  she 
was  bound  to  recover  this  lost  worship,  along 
with  the  other  truths  abandoned  at  the 
Reformation. 

Presently,  too,  I  read  the  late  Dr.  Neale's 
"Five  Primitive  Liturgies,"  in  Greek  and 
English;  and  the  place  there  given  to  her 
who  is  commemorated  as  "our  exceedingly 
glorious  and  blessed  Lady,  the  all- holy,  spot- 
less, undefiled,  ever- virgin  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  God,"  made  me  more  impatient  than  ever, 
of  course,  with  the  Anglican  Liturgy's  disre- 
gard of  her. 

Was  there,  then,  any  well-grounded  hope 
of  this  devotion  being  revived  in  the  Church 
of  England  ?  I  knew,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Neale 
himself  defended — in  private,  at  least — the 
invocation  of  Our  Lady,  and  that  some  few 
Ritualists  were  allowed  by  their  "  directors  " 
to  practise  it  secretly.  Nevertheless,  I  could 
not  choose  but  see  that  nothing  was  so 
dreaded  by  the  Ritualist  leaders  generally  as 
this  devotion — dreaded  for  "unsettling"  the 
Anglican  mind  and  making  it  hanker  after 
"  Rome."  So  that  I  had  frequently  to  groan  in 
spirit,  as  "hope  deferred"  kept  "making  the 
heartsick";  and  itdf/V/seem  very  "hard  lines" 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  Anglican  "  branch  " 
of  the  Church,  and  not  in  one  of  the  other 
two  "  branches  " ;  and  to  be  obliged  to  remain 
where  I  was,  in  order  to  help  undo  the  work 
of  that  accursed  Reformation! 

Ah,  your  readers  may  laugh,  dear  "AvE 
MARIA  " !  I  am  smiling  rather  broadly  myself. 
But,  verily,  the  tyranny  of  an  erroneous  con- 
science is  no  joke  for  those  who  are  its  vic- 
tims. However,  by  God's  mercy,  this  tyranny 
of  error  was  destined  not  to  last  much  longer. 
And  who  should  come  to  the  rescue  but 
the  valiant  Dr.  Pusey,  once  more!  That  is, 
he  proved  instrumental  in  my  deliverance, 
though  most  unintentionally,  poor  man.  Out 
came  his  "  Eirenicon" — which  is  Greek  for 
•remaker,  and  might  as  well  have  been 
Chinese.  "  An  olive-branch  discharged  from 


a  catapult,"  as  dear,  glorious  Newman  called 
it.  Still  it  made  peace  for  out  that  I  know. 
Its  attack  on  the  devotion  I  was  determined 
to  see  restored — together  uith  the  a< 
ance  of  this  attack,  as  a  champion  hit,  by 
the  Ritualist  organs — so  disgusted  me  that  I 
lost  no  time  iifcgetting  a  talk  with  "a  Roman 
prieit." 

A  single  interview  was  enough  to  open 
my  eyes  to  the  real  position  of  the  unhappy 
Church  of  England.  Of  cour?e,  the  claims 
of  THE  POPE  were  put  before  me  in  due  prom- 
inence: claims  which  had  been  so  coolly 
represented  to  me,  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  others, 
as  utterly  without  foundation,  that  when  I 
came  to  read  Allies* "See  of  Peter,"  my  in- 
dignation equalled  my  amazement 

Of  course,  again,  this  one  discovery— of 
necessity  of  communion  with  Rome — would 
have  been  quite  enough  to  make  me  a  Cath- 
olic, had  it  come  first  instead  of  last  Still  I 
think  I  have  made  good  the  assertion  I  set 
out  with  :  that  what  had  most  to  do  with  my 
conversion  was  finding  that  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin is  truly  the  Mother  of  God.  . 

Yes :  from  that  hour  the  Mother  of  God 
became  my  guiding  Star.  But  for  my  attrac- 
tion to  her,  I  might  have  remained,  as  so 
many  do,  content  with  Ritualism,  in  the  vain 
belief  that  the  Church  of  England  possessed 
a  true  priesthood,  valid  sacraments,  and  all 
the  essentials  of  Catholicity:  might  never 
have  seen  into  the  real  nature  of  that  spirit 
of  compromise  to  which  so  many  blind  them- 
selves :  and,  especially,  might  never  have  been 
brought  to  face  the  all- important  question  of 
the  Papacy — the  one  question,  in  point  of 
fact,  which  Anglicans  never  do  face  honestly 
until  something  else  has  drawn  their  hearts 
to  Rome. 

I  may  well,  then,  love  the  title  "  Mother  of 
God  "  ;  and  may  well  pity  those  who  think 
t  a  shocking  error.    But  I  pity  far  more  such 
as,  knowing  it  to  be  true,  yet  compromise  by 
silence  the  honor  of  her  who  bears  it,  and 
act  as  if  her  rightful  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
icr  Son  were  a  matter  of  very  small  conse- 
quence.    How  can  it  be  a  matter  of  small 
consequence  whether  or  no  she  has  a  special 
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office  of  Advocate  and  Mediatress  with  our 
Saviour  and  our  Judge  ? — whether  or  no  He 
gave  her  to  us  from  the  Cross  as  an  inviolable 
pledge  of  mercy  and  salvation,  and  the  dearest 
possible  bond  between  His  Heart  and  ours? 
If  all  this  be  as  Catholics  believe,  must  it  not 
follow  that,  as  Father  Faber  sjiys,  "  thousands 
of  souls  perish  because  Mary  is  kept  from 
them"? 

For  my  part,  in  praying  for  the  dear  ones 
I  have  left  behind  in  Anglicanism,  I  ask  first 
and  foremost  that  they  may  come  to  know 
her  who  is  at  once  the  Mother  of  God  and 
their  Mother ;  for  the  knowledge  of  her  will 
bring  truth  with  it.  My  daily  hope  is  that, 
through  God's  tender  mercy,  each  of  them 
may  one  day  be  able  to  say,  as  I  can,  in  the 
words  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom :  "  All  good 
things  came  to  me  together  with  her,  and  in- 
numerable riches  through  her  hands."  (Wis., 

vii,  11.) 

»  »  » 

The  Land  of  Peace. 


BY    E.    R. 


3  KNOW  where  lies  the  land  of  peace, — 
The  wondrous  peace  of  which  we  dream ; 
The  place  where  pleasures  never  cease, 

But  flow  in  an  exhaustless  stream. 
This  is  the  true  Arcadian  land, 
Where  joys  by  hands  divine  are.  planned : 
The  way  thereto  full  well  I  know :  — 
Ah,  yes !  I  know,  but  do  not  go. 

Unbroken  peace  abideth  there ; 

Its  tranquil  tenor  never  fails ; 
Its  skies,  which  bend  o'er  meadows  fair, 

Are  ne'er  disturbed  by  angry  gales. 
Unknown  the  sense  of  vague  unrest, 
For  every  dweller  there  is  blessed 

With  all  the  joys  true  bliss  can  show. — 

I  know  the  way,  but  do  not  go. 

Still  in  the  troubled  world  I  bide, 
And  still  I  wear  the  chains  that  bind ; 

Yet  oh  !  how  often  I  have  sighed 
To  leave  my  vexing  cares  behind, 

Along  the  path  of  peace  to  stray, 

My  glad  heart  singing  all  the  way 
At  its  release  from  toil  and  woe : — 
And  yet,  ah  yet !  I  do  not  go. 


Where  lies  this  fair  and  mystic  land  ? 

Where  is  the  path  that  leads  to  peace  ? 
If  God's  great  love  we.  understand, 

We  know  the  way ;  nor  need  we  cease 
'Till,  resting  in  its  pastures  green, 
We  look  and  see,  in  skies  serene, 

The  stars  of  peace  above  us  glow. — 

We  know  the  way.    Oh,  let  us  go  ! 


A    Troubled    Heart,    and    How    It    w« 
Comforted  at  Last. 


I. 

I  WAS  a  lonely  child.  Blessed  with  brothers 
and  a  sister  near  my  own  age;  nourished 
always  in  the  tenderest  paternal  and  maternal 
love ;  surrounded  by  troops  of  friends,  whose 
affection  was  won  without  effort,  and  whose 
sympathy  was  shown  in  a  thousand  pretty, 
childish  ways,  I  was  still  lonely,  and  often 
loneliest  when  least  alone. 

It  was  my  custom,  when  my  heart  was  light 
and  my  spirit  gay,  to  steal  apart  from  my 
companions,  and,  throwing  myself  upon  the 
lawn,  look  upon  them  in  their  spojts  as  from 
a  dim  distance.  Their  joy  was  to  me  like  a 
song,  to  which  I  listened  with  a  kind  of  rapt- 
ure, but  in  which  I  seldom  or  never  joined. 
Love,  intense  and  absorbing  love,  and  love 
alone,  was  my  consolation.  This  love  I  know, 
and  have  always  known;  but  love  has  its 
antipode  :  it  is  not  hate,  but  fear. 

Very  early  in  life  I  learned  to  know  fear. 
I  was  afraid  of  strange  faces,  and,  more  than 
all  else,  I  was  afraid  of  the  dark.  How  often, 
when  alone  in  my  room  at  night,  have  I  buriecl 
my  face  in  my  pillow,  to  shut  out  the  visions 
I  saw  not,  yet  feared  that  I  might  see !  When 
the  light  was  extinguished,  I  seemed  suddenly 
translated  to  some  unknown  world,  which 
my  imagination  peopled  vaguely,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  these  invisible  and  shapeless  forms 
was  what  I  dreaded.  Alas  !  how  many  inno- 
cent little  ones  are  now  suffering  as  I  was 
wont  to  suffer  in  the  solitude  of  the  night, 
when  a  single  syllable  of  love  might  dispel 
the  direst  chimeras !  The  God  to  whom  I  had 
been  taught  to  pray — whose  majesty  and 
glory  was  beyond  my  comprehension;  whose 
image  was  not  before  me ;  whose  nature  came 
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not  within  the  range  of  my  conception — 
seemed  never  to  have  set  one  star  of  hope 
within  the  blackness  of  darkness  that  flooded 
the  fearful  night  of  my  infancy.  It  was  not 
the  love  of  God  that  filled  my  heart  then, 
but  rather  the  fear  of  Him  whom  I  had  been 
taught  was  a  jealous  God,  visiting  His  wrath 
upon  the  sinful:  and  were  we  not  all  sinners? 
No  voice  spoke  to  me  out  of  that  fathomless 
gloom  ;  I  drifted  on  and  on,  among  formless 
shades,  tremblingly  awaiting  the  return  of 
day. 

Our  old  home  in  the  city  stood  upon  a  street- 
corner,  opposite  a  Gothic  church  built  of 
rough  gray  stone.  Every  morning  this  church 
was  thronged ;  on  Sundays  it  seemed  to  me 
that  services  would  never  end  there,  and  this 
amazed  me;  for  we  children  were  taken  to  a 
church  on  Sunday  only — a  day  which  was 
called  "Sabbath"  among  my  people, — and 
when  the  eleven-o'clock  sermon  was  ended, 
and  the  "Sabbath  school,"  which  followed  it, 
was  over,  we  returned  home,  and  remained 
there,  being  too  young  to  be  taken  out  to  the 
evening  sermon  or  lecture. 

Many  a  time  did  I  listen  to  the  music  that 
was  wafted  from  that  beautiful  church  over 
the  way.  It  was  music  unlike  any  that  I  had 
ever  heard, — music  that  soothed  and  com- 
forted me,  yet  at  the  same  time  filled  me  with 
an  indefinable  yearning.  At  evening,  when 
the  light  streamed  through  the  richly-tinted 
windows;  when  beyond  the  doors  that  swung 
to  and  fro  I  caught  glimpses  of  clustering 
tapers  twinkling  like  dim  stars  through  clouds 
of  vapor;  when  I  heard  thrilling  voices  soar- 
ing in  ecstasy  above  the  solemn  swell  of  the 
organ, — it  seemed  to  me  that  heaven  must  be 
in  there:  the  heaven  which  my  mind  refused 
to  picture,  and  the  thought  of  which,  until 
now,  had  been  embittered  by  the  cruel  shadow 
of  death. 

Once,  and  once  only,  did  I  enter  this  chapel 
— my  little  heaven  on  earth.  I  went  thither 
with  our  maid;  I  had  begged  her  to  take  me, 
and,  without  leave,  we  went  together.  We 
were  early:  the  lights  burned  dimly  in  the 
gathering  twilight ;  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  a  picturesque  interior:  tapering 


columns,  pointed  arches,  rose-windows,  pict- 
ures, statues  and  frescos.  I  saw  an  altar  that 
inspired  me  with  curious  awe;  a  throng  of 
worshippers,  who  knelt  humbly  and  prayed 
incessantly,  so  that  the  quiet  of  the  chapel 
was  broken  by  the  soft  murmur  of  lisping  lips. 
Some  one  in  a  long  dark  robe  came  from  a 
hidden  chamber  and  lighted  the  candles  upon 
the  altar.  This  figure  seemed  of  an  unnatural 
height,  and  more  slender  than  any  human 
being  I  had  ever  known;  the  dark  robe  clung 
weirdly  in  long,  straight  folds;  a  strange 
covering  was  on  the  head :  it  was  the  bcrctta. 
Where  had  I  seen  something  like  this  be- 
fore? I  grew  pale  as  I  tried  to  recall  a  race  of 
beings  clad  in  these  garments,  and  of  whose 
history  I  had  somehow  gained  a  knowledge. 
Then  a  priest  in  chasuble,  attended  by  a  train 
of  acolytes,  approached  the  altar:  a  faint  ness 
and  horror  seized  me,  and,  while  the  hearts  of 
the  worshippers  joined  the  rapturous  Alleluia 
of  the  choir,  I  was  borne  from  the  chapel  in 
a  paroxysm  of  terror. 

Now  I  knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  who  these 
mysterious  beings  were ;  I  had  seen  thtm  day 
after  day  passing  to  and  fro  in  a  grove  over- 
shadowing one  wall  of  the  chapel.  These, 
then,  were  the  dark-robed  beings  who,  book 
in  hand,  sat  or  walked  in  the  priests'  garden, 
and  whose  nature  in  their  passage  between 
the  priests'  house  and  the  sanctuary  had  never 
been  clearly  revealed  to  me;  indeed,  they 
seemed  more  shadowy  than  real  as  I  saw 
them,  over  the  hedges,  flitting  in  the  sombre 
twilight  of  the  grove.  They  were  such  as  I 
had  seen  again  and  again  as  I  turned  with 
fluttering  heart  the  leaves  of  a  volume  in  our 
library — a  chosen  volume  of  Sabbath  reading, 
since  it  was  profusely  illustrated  with  full- 
page  engravings.  All  that  it  is  possible  to 
devise  in  the  shape  of  human  torture  was 
depicted  in  this  extraordinary  book  with  a 
boldness  that  was  hardly  short  of  brutality.  I 
returned  to  it  with  fearful  interest,  fascinated 
by  its  horrors;  it  added  a  new  agony  to 
night's  dark  and  wakeful  hours;  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  1  was  persuaded  that  the  book 
was  truth,  and  not  a  hideous  fable !  From  that 
hour  for  long  afterward  I  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  occupy  my  chamber  alone, 
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and  often  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  lamp 
lighted  until  I  had  fallen  asleep. 

That  book  was  a  Protestant  version  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition. 

II. 

The  fear  I  had  of  the  dark-robed  priests, 
whom  I  saw  daily  moving  about  in  the 
shadow  of  the  chapel,  over  the  way,  grew 
apace.  I  solemnly  believed  that  if  I  were  to 
wander  upon  the  other  side  of  the  street,  alone 
and  unprotected,  one  of  those  grave  figures 
would  suddenly  pounce  upon  me,  bear  me 
away  into  the  gloom  of  the  grove,  and  the 
world  would  never  again  see  me,  or  know 
aught  of  the  tortures  to  which  I  had  been 
duly  subjected.  Nor  did  this  conviction  make 
me  any  the  happier  during  the  long  hours  I 
spent  in  the  Protestant  church,  whither  I  was 
invariably  taken  on  the  "Sabbath"  day. 

The  meeting-house  was  a  large,  plastered 
building;  severely  simple  in  design,  and  of 
the  homeliest  description  within.  There  was 
a  stiff,  high  pulpit,  with  a  red  cushion  upon 
it,  and  faded  red  draperies  behind  the  sofa, 
upon  which  the  minister  sat  during  the  sing- 
ing of  the  hymns.  The  pews  were  upholstered 
in  red,  or  green,  or  brown,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  different  owners;  but  all  else 
within  the  building  was  of  the  dullest  gray ; 
even  the  ungainly  windows  (which  might  have 
been  tinted,  for  the  sake  of  the  agreeable  light 
they  would  have  then  given)  were  painted 
white,  and  a  thick  coating  of  dust  upon  the 
exterior  made  this  a  dirty  gray.  There  was 
nothing  for  the  eye  to  fall  on  with  a  sense  of 
rest  in  all  that  dreary  building;  nothing  to 
soothe  or  comfort  the  heart;  nothing  to  touch 
the  soul,  or  to  lift  it  even  for  a  moment  above 
the  commonplaces  of  life. 

From  the  moment  the  preacher  rose  in  his 
pulpit  to  "give  out"  hymns — which  were  not 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  when  drawled  by  a 
congregation  of  indifferent  and  uncultivated 
voices  became  anything  but  edifying — I  be- 
gan to  long  for  the  moment  when  we  might 
all  get  out  of  the  place  again  into  the  open 
air.  The  minister  stood  with  his  eyes  shut 
and  his  hands  spread  out,  while  he  made  very 
long,  wandering  prayers,  at  the  close  of  which 
everybody  bustled  and  stirred  with  an  audible 


sense  of  relief.  When  his  sermon  was  well 
begun,  the  congregation  settled  into  easy 
postures,  and  the  monotonous  droning  of 
his  voice  soon  had  visible  effect  upon  some 
of  us ;  heads  began  to  nod  in  various  parts 
of  the  house,  and  it  was  with  a  kind  of  fasci- 
nation that  I  watched  the  bald  pate  of  an  old 
gentleman,  who  sat  in  front  of  us,  as  it  lolled 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  was  suddenly  jerked 
up  at  intervals,  while  the  owner  of  it  turned 
angrily  from  right  to  left,  with  an  expression 
of  mingled  shame  and  defiance. 

I  never  comprehended  anything  the  minis- 
ter said-  The  monotonous  two  hours  that 
comprised  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  wor- 
ship seemed  an  eternity  to  me ;  I  dreaded  it 
in  anticipation,  and  was  dragged  through  it 
Sunday  after  Sunday  in  dumb  misery.  Some- 
times, when  a  window  was  drawn  down  from 
the  top,  a  sunbeam,  shattered  upon  the  waters 
of  a  canal  that  flowed  under  one  wall  of  the 
building,  was  reflected  upon  the  ceiling  over- 
head, where  it  danced  like  a  flock  of  golden 
butterflies,  and  I  was  innocently  happy  in 
watching  the  airy  gambols  of  those  phantom 
moths.  But  not  every  "Sabbath"  was  I  so 
fortunate.  It  was  a  happy  day  for  me  when, 
twisting  and  turning  my  neck  in  childish 
curiosity,  I  discovered  a  picture  upon  the 
screen  beyond  which  the  organ-blower  was 
secreted ;  it  was  an  outline  of  an  angel — an 
angel  floating  through  the  air  with  a  lute 
poised  lightly  upon  its  breast.  Here  was 
something  for  me  to  dream  over — something 
to  help  me  to  forget  for  the  time  being  the  _, 
weariness  of  the  "  Sabbath "  infliction  I  was 
destined  to  endure :  sickness  alone  being  a 
valid  excuse  for  our  stopping  away  from  the 
"  house  of  worship," — the  sickness  which,  I 
fear,  we  often  longed  for.  My  angel  in  the 
organ-loft  consoled  me  for  a  little  time  only ; 
some  one  in  the  pew  behind  me  had  noted 
my  wicked  fondness  for  turning  my  back 
upon  the  minister.  One  day,  in  the  midst  of 
my  revery,  when  my  heart  was  in  the  skies 
with  that  celestial  messenger,  the  man  in  the 
pew  behind  me  seized  me  abruptly  by  the 
shoulders  and  turned  me  face  about;  I  was 
startled  and  abashed ;  I  feared  to  look  again 
upon  the  one  object  in  that  dismal  house  that 
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could  lead  my  thoughts  to  heaven.  My  last 
resource  was  my  father's  watch.  With  my 
head  nestled  upon  his  arm,  and  his  watch 
ticking  softly  in  my  ear,  I  soon  fell  asleep ; 
and  if  I  awoke  to  find  that  the  minister  was 
silenced,  and  the  congregation  preparing  for 
the  general  visitation  which  took  place  at  the 
close  of  each  service,  I  was  grateful  for  the 
deliverance  that  left  me  free  of  a  repetition 
of  this  wild  torture  for  seven  whole  days. 
III. 

When  I  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  we 
children  were  taken  by  our  mother  into  a  far 
country,  whither  our  father  had  preceded  us. 
Our  life  there  was  exciting  and  romantic  ;  for 
we  were  upon  the  frontier,  in  a  new  land, 
among  gold-seekers  and  adventurers,  and  the 
children,  who  were  then  few  in  number,  were 
made  much  of.  Two  years  later  it  was  my 
lot,  and  my  choice  also,  to  be  sent  upon  a 
long  sea-voyage,  as  companion  to  an  elder 
brother,  who  was  an  invalid,  in  search  of 
health.  For  three  months  we  were  tossed 
upon  the  waves  without  setting  foot  on  shore. 
Our  ship  was  a  fine  one,  certainly;  but  the 
captain's  wife  was  the  only  female  on  board, 
and  there  was  but  one  other  passenger  beside 
my  brother  and  myself.  I  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  reading ;  I  soon  grew  weary 
of  playing  with  the  toy-ships  the  sailors  made 
for  me ;  land  we  saw  only  for  a  few  days — 
not  more  than  five  out  of  the  ninety  odd, — and 
it  was  seldom  that  our  eyes  were  gladdened 
by  the  glimmer  of  a  distant  sail.  It  was  a  sad 
experience  for  me ;  and  my  brother,  whose 
health  was  little  benefited,  was  scarcely  able 
to  keep  me  from  yielding  to  despair. 

Upon  leaving  home,  my  mother's  last  in- 
junction was  to  read  daily  some  chapters  of 
my  Bible,  and  this  I  never  failed  to  do.  What 
solemn  hours  were  mine,  alone  in  my  cramped 
state-room,  poring  over  that  wonderful  vol- 
ume, and  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
perplexed  with  its  histories  and  mysteries !  I 
did  not  then  know  that  the  wisest  heads  have 
disputed  over  it;  that  while  it  is  the  fountain 
of  all  love,  it  has  likewise  watered  the  seeds 
of  all  dissension.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  most  vigorous  exercise  of  my  private 
judgment  was  not  likely  to  aid  me  in  the  in- 


terpretation of  even  the  simplest  text.  My 
mental  horizon  seemed  to  grow  more  and 
more  limited  as  I  advanced;  I  was  swallowed 
up  in  a  solitude  as  vast  as  the  sea,  and  seemed 
to  be  drifting  upon  a  shoreless  waste  of  wa- 
ters— alone,  helpless,  hopeless. 

Again  and  again  I  wept  in  my  perplexity. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  to  cling  to,  not  even 
a  straw;  no  light  shone  dimly  upon  my  path- 
way; no  voice  comforted  me  in  the  awful 
silence  of  that  weary  voyage;  and  when,  at 
night,  I  had  kissed  my  brother  as  he  lay 
upon  his  painful  pillow,  and  had  climbed  into 
my  berth,  I  heard  the  hiss  of  rushing  waters 
und  r  the  keel  of  the  ship,  and,  thinking  of 
the  thousand  dangers  that  beset  the  mariner 
upon  the  trackless  sea,  I  buried  my  (ace  in  my 
hands  and  trembled  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 

IV. 

At  last  we  came  to  port  and  landed  safely, 
three  thousand  miles  from  home — twelve 
thousand  by  the  route  we  had  travelled.  Fora 
few  weeks  I  was  merry  enough  ;  pleased  with 
the  novelty  of  constant  change,  diverted  with 
much  visiting,  and  likewise  with  the  little 
local  notoriety  which  my  juvenile  adventures 
by  land  and  sea  had  brought  me,  I  had  no 
care  but  for  the  present :  the  delights  of  the 
moment  drove  from  my  heart  the  shadow  of 
a  parting  that  was  soon  to  be. 

My  brother  shortly  set  forth,  alone,  upon 
his  return  voyage,  and  I  was  left  in  charge 
of  my  grandfather,  who  was  a  thrifty  New 
England  fanner.  This  good  man  proposed 
to  place  me  at  a  neighboring  school,  of  some 
repute  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  there  he 
could  visit  me  at  intervals,  and  it  was  his 
hope  that  my  vacations  might  be  spent  with 
him.  I  did  not  especially  relish  the  prospect ; 
for,  though  he  loved  me  dearly,  and  was  not 
slow  to  show  it,  we  were  not  much  in  sym- 
pathy. He  was  a  very  honest,  practical,  much 
respected  man,  of  a  pronounced  Protestant 
type:  relentless  and  even  stubborn  in  hi* 
narrow  religious  views ;  he  was  one  in  whose 
veins  the  blood  had  flowed  coldly  from  the 
dark  days  of  the  Plymouth  Puritans.  Often 
did  I  see  him  nervously  pacing  the  floor,  that 
shook  beneath  his  tread,  singing  with  trium- 
phant voice  these  lurid  lines: 
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"On  slippery  rocks  I  see  them  stand, 
While  fiery  billows  roll  below." 

I  know,  and  I  knew  even  then,  that  he  be- 
lieved this  to  be  the  fate  of  all  those  whose 
faith  was  not  his  faith ;  and  yet  I  never  heard 
of  his  having  done  any  one  an  injury,  and 
when  he  died,  a  sketch  of  his  life  became  one 
of  the  popular  volumes  in  the  "Sabbath- 
School"  libraries. 

The  new  grief  in  the  separation  from  my 
brother  was  gradually  wearing  away.  I  liked 
my  school,  which  was  situated  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  farm.  Once  a  fortnight  my 
grandfather  drove  over  to  see  me,  and  usually 
brought  with  him  some  little  gift  from  the 
old  homestead,  or  from  the  far-away  home. 
Occasionally  I  passed  a  Saturday  holiday  and 
Sunday  with  my  grandparents,  and  stores  of 
baked  apples,  tarts,  and  hickory  nuts  com- 
forted me  in  that  quiet  house. 

I  was  forming  new  friendships  at  school — 
the  fond  friendships  of  boyhood — romantic, 
chivalrous,  noble  ;  we  showed  one  another  a 
kind  of  devotion  worthy  of  young  knight- 
hood, for  we  were  the  champions  of  a  whole- 
some and  hearty  love.  Of  course  I  was  subject 
to  periodical  attacks  of  homesickness — what 
child  away  from  home  is  not  ? — but  my  new 
friends  rallied  in  such  force,  and  covered  me 
with  such  comforting  caresses,  that  my  tears, 
though  stormy,  were  soon  dried,  and  I  was  a 
happy  boy  once  more. 

Even  the  long  sermons  on  Sundays  seemed 
to  have  lost  something  of  their  terrors  for 
me.  Perhaps  this  was  because  we  boys  used 
to  troop  into  church  in  a  body,  and  sit  in  a 
corner,  with  our  chosen  companions  next  us ; 
no  doubt  a  little  spirit  of  mischief,  that  was 
always  with  us,  helped  to  keep  us  wide  awake 
till  the  close  of  the  service. 

As  the  winter  vacation  drew  nigh  we  were 
all  excitement.  A  thousand  plans  were  laid 
and  unlaid  and  relaid,  over  and  over ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  most  joyful  season  of 
my  life  was  drawing  on.  I  had  been  formally 
invited  to  spend  the  holidays  with  my  bosom 
friend,  in  the  society  of  his  family,  at  their 
elegant  home  in  the  city.  All  the  delights  of 
the  gay  season  in  the  metropolis  had  been 
promised  us,  and  the  vision  of  Christmastide 


was  ever  before  our  half-dazzled  eyes.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  joyful  day  of  our  de- 
parture would  never,  never  come. 

It  never  did !  In  the  midst  of  our  enthu- 
siastic preparations  for  departure,  I  received 
from  my  grandfather  an  earnest  request  to 
abandon  the  proposed  visit,  and  return  to  him. 
What  could  I  do?  I  parted  tearfully  with 
my  loved  companion,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
obeyed. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


Erin's  Complaint. 


BY    B.    S. 


"Ill  AS  it  a  dream,  or  was  it  a  vision  ? 
^^  Came  it  from  earth,  or  from  fields  Elysian  ? 
Was  it  a  form  by  Fancy  dressed, 
Or  a  visitant  from  regions  blessed  ? 

It  seemed  like  a  maiden  fair  but  pale, 
Clad  in  a  misty,  transparent  veil, 
Wearing  beneath  it  a  robe  of  green, 
With  dark,  red  spots  on  its  brilliant  sh^en. 
I  looked  in  amaze  on  the  fair,  sad  face, 
(Marvelling  much  at  its  winning  grace) ; 
Yet  strangely  familiar  that  look  of  woe, 
As  of  one  well  known  long  years  ago. 
Then  I  heard  a  murmur  low  but  clear, 
And  sad  were  the  words  that  reached  my  ear ; 
While  tears  fell  fast  on  her  vesture  green, 
Like  gems  on  raiment  of  fairy  queen : — 

"Hast  thou  forgotten  thine  island  home, 

And  the  graves  where  thy  kindred  sleep  ? 
Of  the  woods  where  thou  wert  wont  to  roam 

Dost  thou  no  memory  keep  ? 
The  crystal  lake  with  its  islets  fair, 

And  the  wooded  heights  around? 
The  frowning  shadow  of  Boon's  steep  rock, 

And  the  Abbey's  hallowed  ground? 
The  happy  years  of  thy  joyous  youth, 

Ere  Life  a  sorrow  bore? 
The  loving  group  of  faithful  hearts, 

The  true,  dear  friends  of  yore? 

"Thou  dwellest  now  in  a  sunny  land, 

Where  the  soft  summer  breeze 
Comes  to  thee,  fraught  with  orange  scents, 

Over  the  glistening  seas. 
But,  mingling  with  its  perfumed  breath, 

Bears  it  no  vyail  of  grief, 
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Of  famine,  hardships,  cruel  want, 

Loud  calling  for  relief? 
And,  worse  than  all,  of  vengeance  foul 

Deeds  to  make  angels  frown, 
Of  human  bloodhounds  day  by  day 

Tracking  their  victims  down? 
I  am  the  Spirit  of  that  Isle, 

Where  every  verdant  sod 
Has  borne  a  martyr  to  his  faith, 

His  country,  and  his  God. 
For  centuries  its  hardy  sons, 

Hunted  from  cave  to  glen, 
Struggled  for  life  and  liberty, 

And  fought  like  valiant  men. 
Face  to  face  did  they  meet  their  foes, 

Blameless  their  high  renown ; 
I  smiled  through  tears  as,  one  by  one, 

They  gained  the  martyr's  crown. 

"  Not  such  the  fell,  assassin  band, 

Who  use  the  patriot's  name 
To  hide  their  cruel,  dastard  plots 

That  flush  my  brow  with  shame. 
I  would  thy  pen  possessed  the  gift 

To  write  in  words  of  fire 
The  anguish  of  my  broken  heart, 

The  horror  they  inspire ! 
Ah!  never  more  shall  Erin's  fame 

Its  ermine  whiteness  wear: 
Upon  my  once  unspotted  brow 

The  brand  of  Crime  I  bear  ! 
The  beauty  of  my  emerald  robe 

Marred  by  a  ghastly  stain : 
Innocent  blood,  unjustly  shed, 

Calling  for  blood  again !  " 

As  I  listened  to  the  last  sad  tone, 

Dying  away  in  a  plaintive  moan, 

I  saw  enfold  her  a  fleecy  cloud, 

And  she  vanished  in  its  snowy  shroud. 

Before  me  a  foreign  city  lay, 

With  its  deep  blue  sky  and  its  sheltered  bay ; 

But  the  waves  that  kissed  the  golden  strand 

Seemed  fraught  with  tears  from  my  Fatherland. 


I  HAVE  always  envied  the  Catholics  their 
faith  in  that  sweet,  sacred  Virgin  Mother, 
who  stands  between  them  and  the  Deity,  in- 
tercepting something  of  His  awful  splendor, 
but  permitting  His  love  to  stream  upon  the 
worshipper  more  intelligibly  to  human  com- 
prehension through  the  medium  of  a  woman's 
tenderness. — Hawthorne. 


Innspruck  Sketches. 

THE  MAKTINSWAND. 

BY   OC7AVIA   HBNSEL. 

ON  the  imperial  post-road  leading  from  the 
Innthal  to  the  Zirl,  eighteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Inn,  rises  the 
wall  in  which  the  Maximilian  Grotto,  with 
its  colossal  crucifix,  still  proclaims  to  the 
traveller  the  miraculous  escape  of  the  last 
knight  of  chivalrous  story — the  Kmperor 
Maximilian  "the  Good." 

It  was  about  the  year  1490  that  this  Ger- 
man Emperor,  while  on  a  visit  to  Innspruck, 
the  capital  of  Tyrol,  commanded  a  chamois 
hunt  on  the  heights  beyond  the  great  wall 
known  as  the  Martinswand,  so  called  for  these 
birds  were  the  only  living  things  to  be  seen 
on  that  frightful  precipice.  Kxcited  by  the 
chase,  the  imperial  hunter  wandered  on,  until 
he  found  himself  in  a  cave  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  where  he  sat  down  to  rest.  He 
may  have  slept,  for  the  day  Was  nearly  passed 
when  he  arose  and  sought  to  retrace  his  steps ; 
but  no  outlet  from  the  grotto  appeared.  He 
advanced  to  the  verge  of  the  portion  open  to 
the  sky,  and  then  discovered  the  fearful  height 
at  which  he  stood — eighteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  river,  on  the  face  of  a  precipice 
from  which  descent  was  impossible.  Faint 
with  hunger,  knowing  the  hunt  was  far  dis- 
tant, and  that  he  could  find  no  method  of  es- 
cape from  that  grotto,  he  gave  up  all  hope  of 
rescue  and  prepared  to  die. 

Hearing  the  Angclus  ringing  far  down  in 
the  valley,  he  approached  the  wall  once  again, 
and  while  he  stood  there  a  few  peasants  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Inn  recognized  him. 
The  alarm  was  instantly  given.  The  villa- 
gers from  all  the  surrounding  a/tns,*  the 
priests  and  people  of  Innspruck  crowded  to 
the  spot,  and  seeing  the  Kmperor's  danger, 
knowing  the  impossibility  of  his  descending 
the  face  of  the  rock,  and  unable  to  direct  for 

*  Narrow  vales  between  the  mountains  of  the  Ty- 
rol, where  cows  and  sheep  are  pastured,  and  a  few 
peasants  and  shepherds  live. 
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him  any  means  of  escape,  they,  too,  felt  that 
there  he  must  await  death.  The  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given,  and  the 
great  silver  monstrance  placed  on  a  high  rock 
opposite  the  wall  where  the  monarch  stood; 
while  the  people  knelt  and  prayed  that  God 
would  deliver  their  good  Emperor  from  death, 
and  save  him  to  reign  over  them  once  more. 
And  so  the  night  passed  away. 

Morning  dawned.  The  people  awoke,  to 
renew  their  prayers  as  they  saw  the  Emperor 
still  standing  above  them  in  the  grotto. 
Again  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  exposed 
and  Benediction  given.  Suddenly  a  young 
shepherd  stood  in  the  cave  beside  him.  The 
Emperor  turned  and  laid  his  hand  in  that  of 
the  young  man;  then  both  disappeared.  A 
few  hours  later  the  Emperor  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  praying  villagers,  a  strange 
young  shepherd  boy  beside  him.  But  when 
the  greetings  and  shouts  of  joy  were  over,  as 
the  Emperor  turned  to  thank  his  deliverer, 
the  boy  had  disappeared.  Never  was  he  seen 
again.  To  this  day  the  peasants  believe  the 
guide  was  an  angel  sent  in  answer  to  their 
prayers,  and  they  never  pass  along  the  road 
under  the  Martinswand  without  pausing  to 
make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  as  they  glance 
up  at  the  great  crucifix  that  the  Emperor 
ordered  placed  there. 

In  later  years  a  pathway  has  been  made  to 
the  grotto  from  a  forest  mountain  behind  the 
great  promontory  which  the  Martinswand 
terminates;  and  tourists,  whose  footsteps  are 
sure  enough  and  heads  strong  enough  to 
scale  the  dizzy  heights,  can  stand  on  the  spot 
where  the  Emperor  stood  four  hundred  years 
ago.  Another  story  has  come  in  these  later 
days. 

Oswald  Zips,  a  brave  young  chamois  hunter, 
had  followed  the  Emperor;  but,  instead  of 
finding  the  path  to  the  grotto,  he  came  out 
on  a  portion  of  the  wall  above  the  cave.  See- 
ing the  monarch's  danger,  he  called  out  to 
cheer  him  through  the  night  the  well-known 
jodel*  "Holloa!"  and  the  Emperor  had  re- 
plied: "Ich  lauere"^  Whoever  guided  the 

*  A  mountain  call  of  peculiar  vocal  phrase, 
f  I  wait  for  help. 


Emperor  in  safety  down  the  mountain  is  not 
assuredly  known;  but  as  Maximilian  raised 
the  chamois  hunter  Oswald  to  the  peerage 
with  the  name  "  Hollaner  von  Hohenfelsen," " 
it  is  supposed  he  had  come  to  the  aid  of  his 
royal  master  Maximilian  the  Good. 


The  Holy  Face  of  Alicante. 


A  LICANTE,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  one 
/A.  of  the  most  frequented  ports  of  Spain. 
Near  the  city,  in  a  monastery  of  the  nuns  of 
St.  Clare,  is  preserved  a  celebrated  picture  of 
the  Holy  Face,  which  is  the  object  of  great 
popular  devotion.  It  took  its  rise  as  follows  : 

In  the  year  1489  an  excessive  drought  so 
desolated  Alicante  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try that  a  famine  was  imminent.  The  pastor 
of  one  of  the  country  parishes  conceived  the 
idea  of  having  a  solemn  procession  from  his 
church  to  the  convent  of  the  Friars  Minor 
Observantines,  Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  pen- 
ance, public  prayers  were  recited,  in  which  a 
large  concourse  of  people  joined,  andra  rep- 
resentation of  the  Holy  Face,  copied  from 
that  in  Rome  known  as  the  Veil  of  Veronica, 
was  carried  in  the  procession.  Father  Villa 
Franca,  a  Friar  Minor,  was  charged  with  car- 
rying the  picture;  but  all  of  a  sudden  it  be- 
came so  heavy  that  persons  were  obliged  to 
support  his  arms  the  entire  way.  When  he 
mounted  an  elevated  spot  near  the  church,  in 
order  to  expose  it  to  the  gaze  of  the  people, 
all  raised  their  voices  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  God.  The  church  being  too  small  to  , 
contain  such  a  number  of  persons,  a  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  open  air  by  one  Father 
Benedict,  a  Franciscan,  who  had  a  high  rep- 
utation for  sanctity,  and  who  was  preacher 
to  Ferdinand  VI,  and  Provincial  of  Arragon. 

The  sermon  touched  every  heart,  and  the 
preacher  concluded  by  inviting  his  audience 
to  meet  on  the  morrow  in  the  same  place. 
The  following  day  happened  to  be  Friday. 
During  the  sermon  the  sky,  which  had  here- 
tofore been  so  clear,  was  suddenly  overcast 
with  heavy  clouds.  Whilst  holding  the  pict- 
ure aloft,  Father  Benedict  was  himself  raised 

*  Helper  from  the  High  Rock. 
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up  from  the  ground  in  an  ecstasy;  at  the  same 
time  two  representations  of  the  Holy  Face 
appeared  in  a  cloud.  When  the  holy  preacher 
came  to  himself,  he  blessed  the  people  with 
the  sacred  picture  that  he  held  in  his  hand. 
The  apparition  faded  away,  and  the  cloud, 
dividing  into  four  parts  in  the  shape  of  a  cross, 
poured  down  abundant  and  refreshing  show 
ers. 

This  extraordinary  circumstance  inspired 
the  people  of  Alicante  with  a  great  devotion 
to  the  Holy  Face  of  our  Lord.  Father  Bene- 
dict obtained  from  the  city  resources  to  found 
a  monastery  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare  on  the 
spot  where  the  miracle  took  place,  and  some 
time  afterwards  a  magnificent  church  was 
built,  in  which  the  precious  relic  is  preserved 
and  venerated  to  the  present  day. 

It  would  require  many  pages  to  enumerate 
the  prodigies  of  all  kinds  that  have  continued 
to  render  devotion  to  this  Holy  Face  more 
and  more  popular.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
the  maladies,  droughts,  inundations,  and 
other  scourges  that  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
country,  the  citizens  of  Alicante  have  always 
experienced  special  immunity.  Such  was 
the  celebrity  of  the  Holy  Face  of  Alicante 
throughout  the  entire  world  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  not  a  ship  entering  'or  leaving 
the  port  failed  to  salute  the  holy  picture  by 
a  salvo  of  artillery.  This  example  was  often 
followed  even  by  the  Protestant  English  and 
Dutch  mariners.  The  people  of  the  country 
still  visit  the  church  in  great  numbers,  and 
often  barefooted,  and  many  Masses  are  offered 
up  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Face  in  thanksgiving 
for  benefits  obtained.  An  annual  procession, 
with  that  magnificence  and  pomp  always  at- 
tending religious  ceremonies  in  Spain,  takes 
place  every  year. 

The  sacred  picture  is  kept  in  a  rich  reliquary 
formed  like  an  ostensorium,  with  glass  discs 
united  by  a  silver  circle  beautifully  engraved, 
and  surrounded  by  eight  heads  of  angels, 
thus  covering  it  on  both  sides. 


IT  was  not  Mary's  alabaster  box  of  Odorif- 
erous unguents  her  Master  prized,  but  her 
"  loving  much."  Her  tears  were  far  more  ac- 
ceptable to  Him  than  her  precious  ointment. 


An  Extraordinary  Cure. 

A  "special"  to  the  Chicago  Tribunt,  from 
Macon.  Ga.,  dated  Sept.  the  2;th,  recounts 
the  instantaneous  cure  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  novena  to  Our  I^dy  of 
Perpetual  Help.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  pub- 
lish a  more  detailed  account  of  this  extraor- 
dinary event  in  an  early  number  of  our  little 
magazine.  The  favored  Sister  will  not  need 
to  be  reminded  that  it  is  "honorable  to  reveal 
and  confess  the  works  of  God." 

"When  eighteen  years  of  age,  Miss  Henrietta 
King,  of  Columbus,  became  a  Sister  of  Mercy. 
Three  years  ago  she  was  attacked  by  hemorrhages, 
and  consumption  was  slowly  killing  her.     Eight 
months  ago  she  went  to  bed,  and  until  a  day  or 
two  ago  remained  there,  being  carried  down-stairs 
once  during  the  interval  on  a  litter.  Three  ounces 
of  milk  per  day  constituted  her  nourishment,  and 
as  she  slowly  wasted  away  she  became  a  mere 
skeleton,  praying  for  death  to  end  her  sufferings. 
'About  ten  days  ago,  at  the  request  of  Bishop 
Gross,  she  began  saying  the  novena,  or  prayer  of 
nine  days,  addressing  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  which  hung  in  the  chapel  at  the 
convent.    She  apparently  grew  worse  rapidly,  and 
her  family  was  summoned  to  be  present  at  her 
death.  The  evening  of  the  ninth  day  Bishop  Gross 
visited  the  Sister,  expecting  never  to  see  her  alive 
again      All  agreed  that  she  could  not  live  till 
morning.    She  had  said  her  last  prayer  and  calmly 
awaited  the  end.  She  survived  the  night,  however, 
and  had  just  completed  saying  her  Rosary  at  dawn 
when  she  felt  a  peculiar  sensation — a  feeling  of  awe, 
as  she  expressed   it,— and  following  the  strange 
sensation  came  strength      She  now  thought  her 
prayers  had  been  answered,  and  Sister  Genevieve, 
the  Mother  Superior  of  the  convent,  was  sent  for. 
When  the  latter  arrived,  Sister  Angela  informed 
her  of  the  new  feeli.ig.  and  then  she  arose  and 
dlMKd  herself  without  any  aid  whatever.     The 
Mother  Superior  was  dumb  with  astonishment. 
When  dressed,  Sister  Angela  proceeded  down  the 
stairs  her  feet  had  not  touched  for  eight  months. 
She  went  into  the  parlor  and  rooms  below.     The 
several  Sisters  looked  upon  her  as  an  apparition. 
They  could  scarcely  believe  their  own  eyes.     She 
whom  they  thought  would  in  a  few  days  be  a  corpse 
stood  before  them,  with  radiant  fate  and  firm, 
unfaltering  step.  Her  recuperation  continues  with 
the  same  surprising  rapidity.  ..." 
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Although  the  invocation  "  Queen  of  the  Most 
Holy  Rosary,  pray  for  us,"  has  only  lately  been 
added  to  the  Litany  of  Loreto,  thus  giving  it  a 
place  among  the  public  devotions  of  the  Church, 
it  has  been  on  the  lips  of  Our  Lady's  clients  for 
centuries  past — the  same  invocation,  Regina  Sa- 
cratissimi  Rosarii.  It  is  new  only  as  a  part  of  the 
Litany.  ".Golden  Wreath  for  the  Month  of  Mary  " 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  book  published  in  the 
United  States  to  give  the  invocation  its  honored 
place,  though  it  must  have  been  previously  printed 
thousands  of  times. 


We  are  sorry  not  to  be  free  to  give  the  name  of 
the  writer  of  a  beautiful  autobiographical  sketch 
begun  in  our  present  number  under  the  title 
"A  Troubled  Heart,  and  How  it  was  Comforted 
at  Last";  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  is 
well  known  as  a  traveller  and  a  poet,  and  has  been 
a  valued  contributor  to  the  periodical  press  of  the 
United  States  for  many  years.  We  feel  sure"  our 
readers  will  say  that  nothing  more  fascinating  than 
this  life-story,  which  grows  in  beauty,  interest,  and 
pathos  as  it  unfolds,  has  ever  been  published  in 
THE  "AvE  MARIA."  There  are  portions  of  it 
which  we  have  read  several  times,  and  we  should 
be  very  much  surprised  and  disappointed  not  to 
find  that  this  sketch  had  been  perused  everywhere 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  edification.  Ar- 
rangements have  already  been  made  for  its  subse 
quent  publication  in  book-form. 


According  to  trustworthy  reports  from  Hong 
Kong,  the  Chinese  have  destroyed  all  the  Catholic 
chapels  and  many  dwelling-houses  of  Christians 
in  the  province  of  Canton.  As  many  as  six  thou- 
sand Christians  are  said  to  be  homeless. 


We  learn  from  the  San  Francisco  Monitor  that 
during  the  last  few  weeks  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission composed  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Alemany,  the  Very  Rev.  N.  Congiato,  S.  J.,  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Gleeson,  the  Rev.  B.  McGovern,  O.  P., 
and  the  Rev.  Jose  M.  Romo,  O.  S.  F.,  has  been 
in  session  at  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony  regarding  the  life  and  virtues  of 
Father  Magin,  a  Franciscan  friar,  with  a  view  to 
enter  the  cause  of  his  beatification  at  Rome. 

"  Father  Magin  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Mission,  and  was  eminent  for  the  piety  of  his 
life.  Tradition  credits  him  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 


and  several  miracles  are  attested  in  his  case.  Quite 
a  number  of  witnesses,  descendants  of  the  aborigines 
and  the  oldest  Spanish  families  in  the  State,  have 
given  their  testimony  in  the  case ;  and  when  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  is  presented  to  the  Congregation 
of  Rites,  another  Court  of  Inquiry  will  be  convened, 
and  its  decision,  if  favorable,  will  rest  for  ten  years 
before  the  case  will  again  be  opened." 


The  events  of  late  years  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  Czar  to  the  abyss  to  which  Freemasonry 
and  freethinking  lead,  and  he  has  received  the 
Encyclical  of  the  Holy  Father  on  Freemasonry  in 
a  manner  unprecedented  in  the  Schismatical  Greek 
Church.  Not  content  with  thanking  the  Holy 
Father  for.  the  Encyclical,  he  has  ordered  it  to  be 
read  in  the  most  solemn  manner  in  all  the  churches 
of  his  dominions,  and  to  be  published  everywhere. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mgr.  Pillon 
de  Thury,  founder  and  for  thirty  years  editor  of 
the  Rosier  de  Marie,  a  journal,  like  THE  "AvE 
MARIA,"  devoted  to  the  honor  of  the  Mother  of 
God.  Mgr.  Pillon  had  the  consolation  of  receiv- 
ing the  Papal  Benediction,  with  the  plenary  in- 
dulgence in  articulo  mortis.  R.  I  P. 


The  Musical  Record  states  that  some  great 
masterpieces  in  chime  music  have  recently  been 
brought  to  light,  which  were  composed  and  played 
at  Louvain  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
by  the  most  wonderful  chimer  that  ever  lived, 
Mathias  van  den  Gheyn.  No  one  in  Europe  or 
in  America  can  now  be  found  who  is  able  to  play 
this  music,  which  rivals  in  the  depth  and  subtlety 
of  its  composition  some  of  the  finest  works  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  or  Bach.  Hence,  adds  the 
Record,  the  inference  is  that  the  art  of  playing 
carillons  has  sadly  declined,  with  small  prospect 
of  ever  recovering  the  lost  ground.  And  this  more 
especially  when  we  consider  the  crude  machines 
in  use  in  Van  den  Gheyn's  time 


General  Sheridan  and  J.  A.  MacGahan,  the 
brilliant  war-correspondent,  lately  deceased,  were 
born  in  the  same  little  township  of  Ohio,  where  the 
father  of  the  former  kept  a  small  store,  and  where 
the  latter  when  a  lad  worked  on  the  little  farm  of 
his  widowed  mother,  walking  six  miles  every  Sat- 
urday to  learn  Latin  of  a  priest  in, Somerset,  the 
"county  seat."  MacGahan 's  baptismal  name  was 
neither  John  nor  James,  as  different  papers  had  it, 
but  Januarius;  and  the  "A."  stood  for  Aloysius. 
Friends  of  MacGahan  tell  us  that  he  always  re- 
mained a  fervent  Catholic. 
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A  family  reunion  that  recently  took  place  in  a 
to\vn  in  Massachusetts  is  worthy  of  mention.  We 
are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  for  the  following 
particular^  : 

"A  line  of  carriages,  plumed  with  wild  flowers 
gathered  on  the  way,  stopped  recently  at  a  somewhat 
secluded  little  cottage  in  Peabody — the  home  of  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Relihan,  a  well-known  and  respected  citi- 
zen of  that  place.  The  festive  occasion  was  the  re- 
union of  four  aged  ladies  who  had  not  met  since,  in 
the  far  past,  they  parted,  each  in  turn,  from  the  old 
roof-tree  in  Ireland.  The  oldest.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Relihan,  mother  of  the  kind  host,  showed  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  meeting,  and  kept  up  entertaining 
conversation  with  the  guests  to  the  close.  She  is  in 
her  8$th  year,  and  is  still  possessed  of  all  her  faculties. 
Next  in  age  was  the  venerable  mother  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Buckley,  of  the  firm  of  Clarke  &  Buckley,  Somerville, 
Mass.  This  lady  is  in  her  82d  year,  and  seemed  to 
look  upon  the  whole  affair  as  a  foretaste  of,  or  prelude 
to,  the  final  reunion,  to  which  they  all  frequently  al- 
luded with  the  expectation  of  children  soon  to  return 
to  their  Father's  Mansion.  Next,  and  looking  won- 
derfully well,  though  closing  her  fourscore  years,  was 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  Reynolds,  of  Everett,  and  of  Mr. 
Michael  Hannan,  of  Peabody.  The  intervening  sister 
was  present  only  in  spirit,  being  cloistered  within  the 
walls  of  Sacre  Coeur,  Armagh,  Ireland.  The  youngest, 
of  the  group  was  Mrs.  McCarthy,  of  Washington, 
aged  6 1  years. 

"An  attractive  feature  of  the  event  was  the  beautiful 
grouping  of  grandchildren,  whose  little  hands  pre- 
sented pretty  bouquets  to  the  guests.  Congratulations 
were  read  from  the  two  daughters  of  Mrs.  Relihan, 
Sisters  of  Charity,— one  in  Washington,  the  other  in 
Natchez.  A  sumptuous  repast  was  served.  The 
geniality  of  the  host  enlivened  the  event  to  the  end. 
Noticeable  among  those  present  was  the  venerable 
Mr.  M.  F.  Roche,  of  Baltimore,  son  of  the  deceased 
and  only  brother  of  the  reunited  sisters,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  bringing  about  the  meeting  " 


A  marble  baptismal  font,  beautifully  sculptured, 
has  been  placed  in  St.  Charles  Borromeo's  Church, 
Brooklyn,  in  memory  of  the  late  beloved  rector, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Freel. 


In  an  article  on  the  importance  of  Catholic 
association,  the  Pacific  Catholic  points  out  what 
might  be  thus  effected  in  suppressing  immora" 
literature,  and  the  diffusion  of  what  is  calculated  to 
spread  sound  doctrines  and  foster  pure  morality 
"There  are  plenty  of  good  Catholic  books  anc 
papers.  THE  ' AVE  MARIA,'  The  Catholic  World 
and  a  host  of  other  magazines  and  papers,  furnish 
good,  wholesome,  intereresting  reading  matter 
They  should  be  sustained  by  our  people  every 
where." 


A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  The  American 
Hebrew,  commenting  on  the  hibernating  character 
of  fashionable  ministers,  and  the  closure  of  Prot- 
estant places  of  worship  during  the  summer,  adds: 
•  Hebrew  shrines,  temples,  or  synagogues,  of  low 
degree  or  high  degree,  have  never  been  '  closed 
"or  vacation  ' ;  like  the  doors  of  the  great  Catholic 
Church,  he  who  yearns  '  for  the  courts  of  the  liv- 
ing God*  has  always  found  them  open,  never 
closed  by  authority." 


The  deaths  are  announced  of  the  Rev.  William 
O*  Mahony,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee ;  and 
the  Rev.  Man  din  Broquere,  of  Pointe  Coupe*,  La. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 


New  Publications. 

GYMNASTICS  OF  THE  VOICE.  A  System  of  Correct 
Breathing  in  Singing  and  Speaking.  Based  upon 
Physiological  Laws.  By  Oskar  Guttmann.  Edgar 
S.  Werner,  Publisher,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Price,  $1.25. 

This  little  treatise  is  all  that  it  pretends  to  be 
— a  practical  guide  for  voice-culture.  Lawyers, 
preachers,  lecturers,  singers, — all  will  find  it  a  work 
of  importance  to  them.  Its  method  is  perfectly 
scientific,  and  combines  both  theory  and  practice. 
Careful  study  and  years  of  patient  labor  are  some- 
times devoted  to  the  study  of  even  one  musical 
instrument.  Why,  therefore,  should  not  every- 
one make  it  a  point  to  learn  how  to  use  the  vocal 
organs  to  best  advantage — a  musical  instrument 
than  which  a  more  perfect  has  never  been  devised 
by  human  ingenuity?  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
better  guide  for  the  correct  training  of  the  voice 
than  the  one  here  presented,  and  we  hope,  ere 
long,  to  see  it  included  among  the  text-books  of 
our  schools  and  colleges. 

THE  PRODIGAL  LAW  STUDENT.   A  Drama  in  Four 

Acts.     Edited  and  Published  by  Joseph  A.  Lyons, 

A.  M.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.    Price,  50  cts. 

Catholic  schools  and  colleges  are  again  placed 

under  obligations  to  Prof.  Lyons  for  an  interesting 

drama.     "The  Prodigal  Law  Student,"  besides 

being  highly  dramatic,  teaches  a  wholesome  lesson, 

namely,  that  even  in  the  hardest  hearts  there  is  a 

well  spring  of  affection,  which  only  needs  to  be 

touched  to  exhibit  its  virtues.     It  is  intended  for 

male  characters,  twenty- two  of  whom  comprise  the 

cast.     The  editor  has  taken  care  to  give  all  the 

iirections  regarding  scenes,  movements, 
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relative  position,  etc.  An  appropriate  prologue  and 
epilogue  in  verse  are  published  in  an  appendix. 

Pious  PRACTICES  IN   HONOR  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS 
OF  LOYOLA,  Founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus    En- 
riched with  many  Indulgences  by  Pope  Clement 
XIII.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Sullivan,  S.  J.   San 
Francisco:  P  J.  Thomas,  505  Clay  Street.    Cloth, 
109  pages.     Price,  35  cents. 
The   illustrious   St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola — "in 
penance  a  second  John  the  Baptist,  in  obedience 
an  Abraham" — has  left  the  world  two  mementos 
of  his  sanctity  and  of  his  love  for  God — the  "  Re- 
ligious Exercises"  and  the  Society  of  Jesus      St. 
Ignatius  was  in  truth  a  "man  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  heavenly  wisdom,"  and  still  pro- 
duces abundant  fruit  all  over  the  world  by  his 
"Exercises,"  no  less  than  by  the  labors  of  the 
illustrious  Society  which  he  founded.    The  virtues 
of  this  great  Saint  are  here  proposed  for  meditation, 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  three  degrees  of 
the  spiritual  life — the  purgative,  the  illuminative, 
and  the  unitive.    The  meditations,  ten  in  number, 
may  be  used  for  the  ten  Sundays,  for  the  nine 
days  preceding  the  Saint's  Feast,  or  at  such  other 
time  as  may  be  chosen.     Each  meditation  is  ac- 
companied by  a  prayer  to  St.  Ignatius,  three  of  his 
maxims,  an  example,  a  practice,  and  an  aspiration 
to  be  made  frequently  during  the  day. 

ST.  FRANCIS*  MANUAL, — A  Prayer-Book  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Third  Order.  Arranged  by  Clement 
Deymann,  O.S.  F.,  Priest  of  the  Province  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  With  the  Approbation  of  his  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  McCloskey  and  his  Grace  the  Rt. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Hogan,  Bishop  of  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  2d  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
New  York  and  Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.  Cloth, 
394  pages.  Price,  75  cents. 

Besides  the  matter  common  to  prayer-books, 
"St.  Francis'  Manual"  contains  special  instruc- 
tions and  devotions  for  Tertiaries,  the  Rule  and 
explanations,  ceremonies  at  reception  and  profes- 
sion, and  in  appendix  the  "Little  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,"  in  English.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  latter  is  not  also  in  Latin,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  prefer  it  and  are  accustomed  to  recite 
the  Little  Office  in  the  language  of  the  Church. 
In  all  other  respects  the  book  is  for  Tertiaries  a 
manual  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  giving  them 
not  only  the  common  exercises,  but  all  necessary 
instructions  for  sanctifying  their  daily  life.  The 
original  work  is  here  altered  and  emended  accord- 
ing to  the  Rule  promulgated  by  His  Holiness  Leo 
XIII,  and  contains  the  Holy  Father's  Encyclical 
recommending  the  Third  Order. 


Uouth's  Department. 


The  White  Cravat.* 


F  all  the  youths  in  the  parish 

of  St. ,  in  Rouen,  who,  in 

1862,  were  under  instruction 
in  preparation  for  their  First 

Communion,  George  M was 

the  most  edifying.     He  made  his 
First  Communion  like  an  angel,  and 
filled  the  hearts  of  all  who  witnessed 
it  with  joy  and  consolation. 

The  following  day  George  went  to  the 
parish  priest  and  showed  him  his  copy-book, 
in  which  he  had  written  a  number  of  good 
resolutions;  among  them  was  this:  "I  will 
always  wear,  as  a  symbol  of  innocence,  a  white 
neck  tie,  and  will  never  cease  to  do  so,  unless 
I  should  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
mortal  sin."  The  good  old  priest  had  never 
known  a  boy -to  make  a  resolution  of  this 
kind,  and  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  it. 
George's  mother,  though  pleased  to  -have  a 
fresh  evidence  of  her  son's  piety,  made  some 
objection,  fearing  that  he  might  appear  fantas- 
tical. At  length,  however,  she  yielded  to  his 
earnest  pleadings,  and  from  that  day  forward 
he  always  wore  a  little  white  cravat.  Some 
of  the  evil-disposed  among  his  school-fellows 
annoyed  him  with  their  railleries;  but,  as  he 
was  far  from  retaliating,  this  petty  persecu- 
tion did  not  last  long,  and  finally  they  began 
to  respect  George  and  his  cravat  as  much  as 
they  admired  his  virtues  and  his  talents. 

During  the  whole  course  of  his  studies,  our 
young  friend  never  ceased  to  wear  the  sym- 
bol of  the  purity  of  his  soul.  On  the  day 
when,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  passed  his 
examination  for  his  bachelor's  degree  with 
brilliant  success,  all  who  beheld  him  were 
charmed  with  his  noble  bearing,  so  modest, 
yet  so  distinguished. 

The  war  of  1 870  broke  out.  George  M 

was  the  first  to  engage  himself  on  the  call 
to  arms.  He  entered  a  corps  6f  the  Papal 
Zouaves  of  Charette,  and  took  part  in  the 


*  From  the  French,  by  Elizabeth  King. 
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battle  which  rendered  this  valiant  legion  of 
Christians  illustrious  for  all  time. 

On  the  great  day  of  the  battle  of  Mans, 
1871,  a  body  of  troops,  recoiling  suddenly, 
abandoned  some  important  positions,  leaving 
their  artillery  on  the  ground.  Generals  Coltin 
and  Gongeard  saw  the  danger:  the  retreat  of 
the  army  was  cut  off.  Advancing  towards 
the  Zouaves,  they  gave  orders  for  the  Papal 
battalion  to  charge  the  enemy,  and  endeavor 
to  recover  the  lost  positions.  The  battalion 
numbered  about  five  hundred.  George  oc- 
cupied a  place  in  the  front  rank.  The  brave 
men  rushed  with  formidable  array  through 
the  defile,  amid  a  shower  of  lead  and  iron. 
Nothing  arrested  their  advance.  The  enemy, 
alarmed  at  their  daring,  recoiled.  The  vic- 
torious Zouaves  soon  crowned  the  heights. 
The  combatants  now  fought  man  to  man. 
Cannon  and  artillery  were  soon  recovered, 
and  the  Zouaves  regained  the  positions  that 
had  been  abandoned.  But  at  what  a  price  ! 
Three  captains,  two  lieuten  nts,  and  sixty 
Zouaves  were  killed,  while  two  hundred  were 
wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  George 

M .  They  bore  him  to  an  adjacent  stable, 

where  he  passed  the  night  in  indescribable 
pain,  borne  with  a  courage  and  resignation 
which  faith  alone  can  give.  The  following 
morning  a  priest  came  to  console  the  suffer- 
ers, and  prepare  those  who  must  die. 

Stretched  on  a  bed  of  straw,  the  dying 
soldier  with  a  great  effort  raised  himself  to 
salute  the  priest  as  he  entered.  He  begged 
of  him  the  grace  of  the  last  Sacraments.  The 
priest  hastened  to  a  neighboring  church,  and 
soon  returned  with  the  Bread  of  Life. 

"  Monsieur  1'Abbe,"  said  the  wounded  man, 
"have  the  goodness  to  look  in  my  knapsack, 
and  you  will  find  a  white  cravat  and  a  chaplet. 
Also  be  so  good  as  to  place  them  on  my  arm. 
They  are  mementos  of  my  First  Communion. 
It  is  thus  that  I  would  make  my  last" 

The  young  Zouave  communicated  with  as 
much  love  and  fervor  as  he  did  when  he  first 
received  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  his  boyhood. 
The  assistants  were  deeply  moved  as  they 
beheld  his  radiant  countenance.  Soon  his 
breathing  became  more  labored,  and  his  end 
drew  near. 


"We  are  in  Bethlehem — in  the  manger 
The  crib  is  a  sweet  tomb.  There  is  nothing 
I  regret  leaving  in  this  life  but  my  mother. 
You  will  console  her,  Monsieur  I'Abbe.  Tell 
her  that  her  son  died  a  Christian,  and  that  his 
white  cravat  never  received  any  stain  but  that 
of  his  blood,  freely  poured  out  for  his  un- 
happy country."  Saying  this,  with  a  faint 
cry  the  young  soldier  fell  asleep  in  the  arms 
of  the  priest,  to  awake  on  the  Heart  of  Jesus. 

With  these  touching  details  of  her  son's 
last  moments,  the  chaplain  sent  his  bereaved 
mother  the  souvenirs  of  his  First  Communion, 
so  dear  to  him,  and  they  are  to  this  day  pre- 
served by  her  as  precious  relics. 


The   Castle  of  Canoesa. 


A  'I  ALE  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIMES. 

(CONCLUSION.) 

CHAPTER  VIII.— UNITED  AT  LAST. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  receipt  of  the 
news  so  distressful  to  the  inmates  of  Canossa, 
Emma  and  Lady  Elizabeth  were  standing 
on  the  platform  of  the  highest  turret  of  the 
Castle,  scanning  the  horizon  with  tearful  eyes, 
and  trembling  lest  a  third  courier  should  ar- 
rive with  even  sadder  information.  Suddenly 
a  cloud  of  dust  rose  at  the  extremity  of  the 
plain,  and  soon  a  horseman  appeared  riding 
towards  the  manor  in  hot  haste.  Galloping 
up  to  the  base  of  the  towering  peak,  he 
mounted  as  fast  as  possible  the  bridle-path 
which  led  to  the  fortress.  When  he  reached 
the  gate,  the  Princess  and  her  companions 
uttered  a  simultaneous  cry  of  delighted  sur- 
prise, for  the  rider  of  the  panting  courser  was 
no  other  than  Father  Martini.  While  hurry- 
ing from  the  turret  to  greet  their  faithful 
friend,  horns  and  trumpets  were  heard  sum- 
moning the  Count's  warriors  to  arms.  An 
extraordinary  tumult  was  spread  through  the 
long,  wide  galleries  in  which  the  garrison 
lodged,  and  by  the  time  the  ladies  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  winding  stairway  all 
the  warriors  were  mounted,  with  plumes 
waving,  weapons  gleaming,  and  their  horses 
prancing,  impatient  to  be  off.  The  Lord  of 
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Canossa  took  the  lead,  inviting  Father  Mar- 
tini to  ride  next  him.  Perceiving  Emma,  the 
Father  advanced  to  meet  her,  whilst  the 
Count  was  giving  orders  to  raise  the  port- 
cullis, lower  the  drawbridge,  and  advance. 
"  We  are  going  to  meet  your  royal  mother," 
he  said,  with  a  joyous  smile. 

"  Then  she  is  near !  "  exclaimed  Emma. 

"  Yes :  Providence  has  thus  far  protected 
"her ;  but  she  is  not  yet  out  of  all  danger. 
Continue  your  prayers." 

Emma  was  of  course  eager  to  make  further 
inquiries;  but  Father  Martini,  pointing  to  the 
brilliant  company  of  warriors  issuing  from 
the  vaulted  arches  of  the  stupendous  gateway, 
said,  as  he  gave  her  his  blessing :  "Allow  me 
to  depart,  for  I  must  serve  as  guide  to  the 
Count.  Your  august  mother  will  be  safe  only 
when  she  is  shielded  by  his  gallant  soldiers." 

Countess  Marcello  and  Lady  Adriana  in- 
vited Emma  and  her  friends  to  ascend  to  the 
very  top  of  the  donjon,  and  from  this  giddy 
height  they  watched  the  long  line  of  Canossa's 
garrisoned  force,  until  the  last  horseman  of 
the  train  had  disappeared  over  the  plain  in 
the  direction  of  Mantua.  They  stood  long 
after,  exchanging  their  varying  hopes  and 
fears. 

The  arrival  of  the  Bishop  of  Reggio  dis- 
tracted them  from  their  anxious  waiting,  and 
they  went  down  to  greet  and  welcome  him. 
The  venerable  prelate  seemed  full  of  confi- 
dence in  Queen  Adelaide's  safety,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  inspiring  Emma  and  the  others 
with  the  same  sentiment.  After  dinner,  the 
prelate  went  up  to  the  donjon,  followed  by 
.  all  the  inmates  of  Canossa.  A  little  before 
sunset  they  descried  a  cloud  of  dust  slowly 
rolling  in  the  direction  of  the  manor,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  cloud  was  rent  with  a 
flash  of  light.  After  a  little  they  saw  the 
Count's  warriors,  from  whose  burnished  ar- 
mor the  sunset,  all  radiant  with  glory,  re- 
flected its  beams  with  fitful,  dazzling  flashes. 

Albina,  who  was  singularly  clear-sighted, 
declared  that  she  saw  what  seemed  to  her  a 
flowing  feminine  robe,  in  the  midst  of  a  sep- 
arate group,  near  the  Count's  own  war-horse. 
Instantly  Countess  Marcello,  Lady  Adriana, 
.and  their  guests  unbound  their  long  scarfs  and 


waved  them  in  the  air.  Horns  and  trumpets 
soon  responded  to  the  signal  in  tones  indica- 
tive of  triumph. 

With  joyful  hearts  the  company  descended 
from  their  eagle  perch.  Ere  long  the  troops 
entered  the  famous  domain,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  Emma  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of 
her  weeping  mother. 

When  the  first  transports  of  gladness  were 
a  little  calmed,  the  illustrious  consort  of  King 
Lothaire  spoke  a  few  words  of  gratitude  to  her 
noble  liberators.  Meanwhile  those  who  knew 
her  observed  with  emotion  the  ravages  of  her 
captivity ;  her  features  were  drawn  and  pallid, 
and  her  beautiful  eyes,  so  seldom  free  of  burn- 
ing tears,  were  sunk  deep  in  their  darkened 
sockets,  and  her  hitherto  graceful  and  majes- 
tic form  was  slightly  bent. 

Mgr.  Adelardi- — who  had  originated  the 
plan  of  delivering  the  Queen  without  re- 
course to  arms — remained  modestly  behind 
the  joyous  group,  contemplating  this  scene 
of  true  happiness.  As  soon  as  the  Queen 
perceived  him,  she  hastened  to  kneel  before 
the  venerable  prelate,  expressing  in  warm  and 
eloquent  terms  her  deep  indebtedness  to  his 
Lordship. 

The  Countess  of  Canossa  now  advanced, 
and  conducted  her  to  the  Castle  with  gra- 
cious words  of  welcome,  begging  her  Majesty 
on  her  part  and  that  of  Count  Azzoni  to 
consider  their  manor  her  home.  A  splendid 
supper  had  been  prepared  to  honor  the 
Queen's  deliverance  from  Garda;  but  before 
accepting  her  host's  invitation  to  the  palatial 
banquet,  Queen  Adelaide  begged  leave  to  go 
to  the  Castle  chapel.  There  prostrate  with 
her  face  to  the  ground  she  prayed  with 
humble,  grateful  tears.  The  whole  suite  had 
followed  her,  and  Father  Martini,  interpreting 
the  sentiments  of  all  present,  entoned  Laudate 
Dominum,  which  was  joined  in  with  fervor 
by  all  present. 

Returning  to  the  hail  of  festivity,  Queen 
Adelaide  took  the  place  of  honor  as  became 
her  rank ;  but  modestly  requested  as  a  par- 
ticular favor  that  all,  even  the  humblest,  who 
had  contributed  to  the  work  of  freeing  her 
from  the  tyrant's  grasp  might  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  bounty  of  her  valued 
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friends.  Ludolfo  was  bewildered  at  the 
thought  of  such  an  honor,  and  they  had  to 
constrain  him  to  enter  the  dining-hall,  so  as 
not  "  to  delay  the  banquet,  and  displease  the 
-Queen." 

The  repast  concluded,  the  guests  withdrew 
to  the  richly  appointed  drawing-rooms.  Mgr. 
Adelardi  then  begged  her  Majesty,  if  she 
was  not  too  much  wearied,  to  entertain  them 
with  a  brief  narration  of  the  incidents  which 
had  occurred  since  her  flight  from  Castle 
Garda. 

"Having  been  joined  by  Ludolfo,"  she 
began,  "  we  returned  up  the  lake  with  him, 
and  then,  disembarking,  wandered  along  its 
farther  shores  for  a  day  and  night.  Seeing 
some  of  the  horsemen  of  Bcrengarius  ap- 
proaching from  a  distance,  we  concealed  our- 
selves in  a  ledge  of  rocks.  The  soldiers 
seemed  bent  on  reaching  it,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  discovered  us,  but  the  good  fisher- 
man, perceiving  an  empty  boat  moored  not 
far  distant,  threw  himself  into  the  lake,  swam 
to  it,  and,  loosing  it,  jumped  in,  and  soon 
removed  us  from  our  perilous  position.  We 
rowed  away  quickly,  and  the  pursuing  men 
reached  the  rocks  just  after  we  had  got  out 
into  the  open  waters.  However,  we  had  es- 
caped one  danger  only  to  fall  into- another; 
for  the  waters  of  the  lake  became  agitated, 
the  heavens  grew  sombre,  the  wind  rose  and 
piled  up  the  waves  to  such  a  height  that  we 
feared  every  moment  our  little  craft  would 
sink.  Although  it  was  midday,  it  became  so 
dark  that  it  was  only  by  the  lightning's  fitful 
and  fearful  flashes  that  we  could  see  to  steer 
our  way.  If  we  escaped  drowning,  we  owe 
it  to  the  care  of  Signer  Martini  and  Ludolfo, 
who  kept  up  our  courage,  for  theirs  seemed 
never  to  falter  even  one  instant.  When  the 
storm  had  passed,  we  saw  that  Berengarius's 
cavalry  had  not  abandoned  pursuit,  but  were 
scattered  here  and  there  along  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  and  we  were  forced  to  use  much 
tact  so  as  to  elude  their  vigilance.  For  this 
purpose  we  secreted  ourselves  a  whole  day 
in  the  woods.  Our  food  was  wild  fruit:  there 
was  nothing  else  to  eat;  and  when  night 
came  we  travelled  on,  always  in  dread  of 
capture.  One  day,  wftilst  Signer  Martini  and 


Ludolfo  went  to  a  hut  we  were  passing,  in 
search  of  food,  my  attendant  and  I  hid  in  a 
field  of  wheat.  Soon  came  the  tramp  of 
horses,  and  to  our  terror  we  heard  Beren- 
garius  himself  ordering  his  men  to  search 
the  field.  He  rode  along,  striking  down  the 
wheat  on  either  side  with  his  lance,  and  he 
came  very  near  to  the  place  in  which  we 
were  crouched,  almost  paralyzed  with  dread 
of  discovery.  In  this  way  we  continued  our 
weary  march,  until  we  reached  the  approaches 
of  this  noble  manor.  Then  we  learned  from 
an  emissary  of  Count  Azzoni  that  all  the 
entrances  of  the  domain  of  Canossa  were 
guarded  by  inimical  cavaliers,  whom  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  put  on  a  wrong 
scent.  He  conducted  us  to  a  cave,  where  we 
concealed  ourselves,  while  Signer  Martini 
went  to  inform  his  reverend  uncle  of  our 
presence.  Count  Azzoni,  my  noble,  generous 
host,  soon  came  to  meet  us.  The  rest  ou 
know." 

.  "Your  Majesty  may  now  consider  your- 
self safe  from  the  tyrant  of  Italy;  for  this 
fortress  defies  his  attacks,"  said  the  Count. 

"  May  God  ever  bless  my  kind  deliverers! " 
said  the  Queen,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

Queen  Adelaide  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  expressing  her  gratitude  in  private  to  Mgr. 
Adelardi,  Father  Martini  and  his  generous 
relative.  She  also  sought  out  her  humble 
friend  Margarita,  assuring  her  of  her  undying 
gratitude,  and  promising  that  as  soon  as  she 
could  regain  some  of  her  wealth  she  should 
be  recompensed,  not  indeed  according  to  her 
deserts,  which  she  said  was  impossible,  but 
as  best  she  could.  Margarita  declared  that 
she  considered  herself  abundantly  rewarded 
by  having  had  it  in  her  power  to  render  her 
Majesty  a  little  service. 

To  Albina  the  Queen  said:  "You,  my 
young  friend,  will  remain  with  me ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  am  established  in  my  palace,  you 
shall  be  appointed  one  of  Emma's  maids  of 
honor." 

"Ah  !  my  Queen,"  answered  Albina,  "my 
sole  ambition  is  to  possess  an  humble  home, 
similar  to  the  one  destroyed  by  the  angry 
soldiers  of  the  usurper; — to  live  with  my 
mother  and  sister." 
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"Indeed!"  rejoined  her  Majesty,  bidding 
her  rise;  "formerly  you  entertained  other 
thoughts." 

"True,  your  Majesty;  but  experience  has 
modified  my  views ;  now  I  comprehend  what 
my  mother  often  told  me,  that  peace  and 
contentment  reside  more  frequently  in  the 
humble  cottage  than  in  the  lordly  palaces  of 
the  great." 

"You  are  right,  my  child.  The  example  of 
my  own  stormy  career  illustrates  the  profound 
wisdom  of  your  worthy  mother's  lesson." 

Albina  had  not  exaggerated ;  she  was  com- 
pletely cured  of  her  weak  and  foolish  desire 
to  become  rich  and  great  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

The  widow  of  Lothaire  was  not  unmindful 
of  Ludolfo's  zealous  and  devoted  services,  for 
she  had  a  feeling  heart,  widened  and  exalted 
by  her  great  trials.  As  soon  as  her  position 
allowed  her,  she  had  his  cabin  rebuilt,  and  a 
new  boat  and  fishing  tackle  given  him  ;  and 
moreover,  when  she  was  in  great  prosperity, 
had  a  life- annuity  settled  on  him  and  on  his 
aged  friend  Stefano. 

The  guests  of  Count  Azzoni  remained 
several  months  at  Canossa.  Berengarius,  ex- 
asperated at  the  loss  of  his  prey,  threatened 
to  storm  the  castle,  and  even  made  hostile 
demonstrations  to  this  end;  but  he  never 
dared  attack  the  famous  fortress.. 

The  bold,  iniquitous  usurper  was  soon  put 
off  the  throne  to  which  he  had  climbed  by 
such  criminal  steps.  The  Italian  lords,  irri- 
tated by  his  perfidy  and  rigor,  resolved  to  de- 
throne him,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  Otho  the 
Great,  Emperor  of  Germany,  under  whom  the 
son  of  Count  Azzoni  served.  Otho  promptly 
responded  to  their  appeal;  he  entered  the 
peninsula,  drove  Berengarius  and  his  family 
from  the  kingdom,  and  carried  his  victorious 
arms  without  resistance  as  far  as  Pavia. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  send  an  ambas- 
sador to  Queen  Adelaide,  to  announce  that 
she  was  free  to  select  a  residence  in  any  part 
of  Italy  she  might  prefer.  Deeply  moved  at 
the  recital  of  the  misfortunes  of  that  Princess, 
and  having  lost  his  wife  Editha  three  years 
before,  he  asked  Adelaide's  hand  in  marriage, 
convinced,  he  said,  that  "such  a  union  will 


secure  my  own  happiness,  and  redound  to  the 
welfare  of  my  subjects."  The  Queen,  after 
consulting  God  in  prayer,  at  length  consented 
to  the  Emperor's  request,  and  Mgr.  Adelardi 
gave  the  nuptial  benediction  to  Otho  and 
Adelaide  at  Christmastide  of  the  year  of  the 
Emperor's  conquest. 

Thus,  after  such  great  trials  and  painful 
persecutions,  Emma's  mother  took  her  seat 
on  the  loftiest  throne  in  Christendom,  ex- 
changing the  title  of  queen  for  that  of  em- 
press. She  used  her  riches  and  her  power 
as  she  had  formerly  done:  she  gave  liberal 
alms  to  the  poor,  enriched  the  Cathedral  of 
Reggio;  and  was  always  showering  royal  fa- 
vors on  the  friends  who  had  helped  her  in 
her  misfortune. 

Forty  years  after,  when  her  grandson  filled 
the  throne  of  Germany,  the  Empress  Adelaide 
took  a  journey  into  Upper  Italy  and  her  na- 
tive Burgundy.  She  did  not  forget  to  visit 
Margarita,  now  become  aged  like  herself.  She 
found  her  dear  peasant  friend  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  group  of  descendants,  who  peo- 
pled the  land,  for  which  they  were  .indebted 
to  the  munificent  bounty  of  their  grateful 
sovereign.  Both  fervent  Christians,  imbued 
with  the  holy  maxims  of  the  Gospel,  they 
conversed  of  the  "royal  way  of  the  Cross," 
recalling  with  tearful  eyes  but  grateful  hearts 
the  adventures  of  other  days. 

During  the  last  year  of  her  life,  the  holy 
Empress,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church  was  known  to  its  august  head,  re- 
ceived from  him  the  title  "  Mother  of  King- 
doms." She  died  like  a  true  Christian,  and., 
her  memory  was  in  benediction  every- 
where. 

Emma  married  Lothaire  II,  King  of  France, 
and  took  her  seat  on  a  throne  surrounded 
with  worldwide  glory.  But  the  queenly 
diadem  proved  a  crown  of  thorns.  Heart- 
broken from  calumnious  accusations,  which 
history  still  repeats,  overwhelmed  with  the 
most  striking  reverses  of  fortune,  often,  very 
often,  she  envied  the  humble  lot  of  her  early 
friends,  the  peasants  of  Sorio.  The  unfort- 
unate Princess  had  the  melancholy  honor  of 
being  the  mother  of  Louis  V,  of  France,  the 
last  of  the  Carlovingian  line. 
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The  "Ave  Maris  SteUa." 


IHIS  hymn  dates  back  to  the  I2th 
century,  and  its  authorship  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  St.  Bernard.  We 
read  in  the  Life  of  St.  Dominic  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  sing  it  while  passing  through 
the  hamlets  and  villages  of  Catholic  Spain 
and  the  south  of  France.  Let  us  attempt  to . 
lay  before  the  reader  a  theological  and  liter- 
ary analysis  of  this  masterpiece  of  liturgical 
composition. 

The  Ave  Mans  Stella  consists  of  seven 
strophes  or  verses.  Seven  is  a  mystical 
number,  and  calls  up  a  crowd  of-thoughts  in 
regard  to  Mary.  Christian  piety  preserves 
the  touching  devotion  to  the  Seven  Joys  and 
the  Seven  Sorrows  that  visited,  in  turn,  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  the  Mother  of  God  and 
of  men.  Then,  too,  Mary  is  represented  in 
the  candelabra  of  the  Temple — the  image  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  who  poured  forth  upon  the 
soul  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  His  Seven  Gifts 
more  abundantly  than  on  any  creature  in 
heaven  or  on  earth. 

The  first  verse  of  this  poem  (for  so  it  may 
well  be  called — the  poem  of  Mary)  presents 
its  subject  with  a  simplicity  of  expression  at 
once  popular  and  theological.  It  contains  the 
resume  of  all  the  glories  of  Mary  that  call 
forth  the  homage  of  her  children,  and  gives 
them  the  sweetest  and  grandest  motives  for 
unbounded  confidence  in  their  Mother. 

These  titles  of  Mary  to  our  devotion  and 
love  are  five  in  number.  The  first  is  her  vo- 
cation— her  predestination  to  the  admirable 


dignity  and  office  which  were  in  store  for  the 
Virgin  of  Israel,  of  whom  Isaias  had  spoken. 
Her  destiny  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  angel,  or  rather  by  the  words 
which  the  messenger  of  peace  addresses  to 
Mary  on  the  part  of  God.  Ave — "Hail"! 
We  shall  see  farther  on  how  the  poet,  whose 
song  is  inspired  by  his  profound  knowledge 
as  well  as  by  his  tender  piety,  gives  us  the 
joyful  meaning  of  this  Ave,  which  descended 
from  heaven  upon  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

The  second  title  of  honor  given  to  Mary 
is  her  own  name — a  name  predestined,  which 
the  poet  dares  not  pronounce  except  in  its 
beautiful  meaning  of  "Star  of  the  Sea," — 
Stella  Maris.  Then  we  are  told  of  the  sublime 
dignity  to  which  God  raised  her — a  dignity 
surpassing  all  other  dignities ;  a  greatness 
far  above  all  created  greatness  in  heaven  or 
on  earth : — Dei  Mater  alma, — "  Virgin  Mother 
of  God."  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  the  God  of 
Christians — of  Christ  Jesus  our  God.  We 
have  the  whole  Council  of  Ephesus  here  be- 
fore us.  We  must  not  pass  over  the  force  of 
this  word  alma  with  that  of  Mother  of  God. 
It  does  not  signify  simply  beautiful  or  kind, 
as  it  is  often  translated.  Just  as  in  the  anthem 
for  Advent  time — Alma  Redemptions  Mater, 
— the  word  is  the  literal,  exact  reproduction 
of  the  alma  of  the  Prophet  Isaias  speaking 
of  the  virgin,  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  word 
alma.  The  Prophet  says :  "  Behold,  a  Virgin 
shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son ;  and  His  name 
shall  be  called  Emanuel."  (Is.,  vii,  14.)  The 
incomparable  dignity  of  Mother  of  God  is  the 
third  title  of  the  glory  of  Mary  in  our  hymn. 
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Two  titles  precede  and  prepare  for  it;  two 
others  follow  it,  and  form  its  crown.  The  Di- 
vine Maternity  of  Mary  is  the  centre  whence 
radiate  all  her  glories,  her  privileges,  her 
claims  to  our  praise,  our  confidence,  and  our 
love. 

The  fourth  of  these  brilliant  titles  is  her 
perfect  virginity.  A  virgin  before,  a  virgin 
during,  a  virgin  after,  the  birth  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  became  in  Mary  the  Son  of  man, 
or  the  new  Adam,  through  the  Spirit  Creator 
of  the  first  Adam.  Such  is  the  exceptional 
glory  of  Mary :  the  ineffable  glory  of  the  ma- 
ternity enhanced  by  her  virginity,  and  of  her 
virginity  consecrated  by  her  maternity.  And 
because  Mary  is  the  Virgin  par  excellence, 
while  she  wears  upon  her  brow  the  dradem 
of  the  maternity,  she  possesses  over  the  Heart 
of  God  a  power  above  all  others.  It  is  this 
supremacy  of  her  intercessory  power  that 
makes  her,  for  all  who  invoke  her,  "The 
happy  gate  of  heaven," — Felix  cceli  porta ;  or, 
as  it  is  rendered  in  her  Litany  so  familiar  and 
so  dear  to  the  Christian  heart,  Janua  cceli, — 
"  Gate  of  Heaven." 

Hail,  thou  "  Star  of  Ocean," 

Portal  of  the  sky ; 
Ever- Virgin  Mother 

Of  the  Lord  Most  High.* 

The  first  verse  of  the  Ave  Mans  Stella  thus 
sketches  for  us,  in  bold,  well-defined  lines, 
the  glories  of  Mary;  there  remains  now  but 
to  give  the  proper  shades  and  colors,  and  our 
beautiful  picture  is  complete.  This  is  done  in 
the  remaining  verses.  Indeed,  each  of  them, 
in  regular  order,  develops  the  five  principal 
thoughts  which  like  so  many  jewels  adorn 
Mary's  crown. 

Oh,  by  Gabriel's  AVE, 

Uttered  long  ago, 
EVA'S  name  reversing, 

'Stablish  peace  below. 

The  second  verse  recalls  the  first  word, 
Ave,  by  reminding  us  of  the  angelic  lips 
which  pronounced  the  word  to  Mary  and  the 
world : — Sumens  illud  Ave',  Gabrielis  ore,— 
"  By  Gabriel's  AVE,  uttered  long  ago."  Then 
a  play  of  words — which,  however  puerile  it 
might  be  in  another  subject,  has  here  a  won- 

*  Father  Caswall's  translation. 


drous  beauty  and  significance  to  the  Christian 
heart — joins  this  word  Ave  to  the  name  Eva.* 
The  poet  shows  us  the  contrast  between  the 
first  and  the  second  Eve.  To  the  first  we  owe 
that  warfare  with  which  we  are  encompassed 
on  all  sides;  the  second  brings  us  peace:  Pax 
hominibus  bonce  voluntatis, — that  peace  which 
surpasses  all  understanding,  and  which  the 
Son  of  Mary  came  to  give  to  the  world — 
Pacem  meam  do  vobis.  And  for  this  peace, 
which,  after  His  grace,  is  the  greatest  of  all 
God's  blessings,  we  ask  of  Him  through 
Mary,  in  whom  this  divine  peace  first  reigned, 
and  through  whom  our  Lord  is  pleased  to. 
bestow  it  abundantly  upon  those  who  ask  it 
with  sincere  and  upright  hearts.  Funda  nos 
in  pace,  mutans  Evce  nomen, — "  EVA'S  name 
reversing,  establish  peace  below."  Mary  is  the 
second  Eve,  like  the  first  created  immaculate, 
but  continuing  ever  pure  and  spotless  in  the 
sight  of  God,  of  angels,  and  of  men.  To  her, 
therefore,  much  more  appropriately  than  to 
the  first,  belongs  the  name  of  Eve,  which 
means  "  Mother  of  life  " — "  Mother  of  the  liv- 
ing." The  first  Eve  falsified  her  name  by  sin : 
she  became  the  mother  of  the  dead.  To  the 
second  Eve,  to  Mary,  alone  belongs  the  glory 
of  being  the  true  Mother  of  the  living — the 
Mother  of  souls  living  in  the  supernatural  life 
— the  life  of  grace,  which  is  the  life  of  Christ 
— the  life  of  God. 

Break  the  captive's  fetters, 

Light  on  blindness  pour; 
All  our  ills  expelling, 

Every  bliss  implore. 

In  the  third  verse,  the  Christian  poet  ap-' 
peals  to  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  the 
Name  of  Mary.  St.  Thomas  tells  us  that  in 
the  Divine  plan  the  name  signifies  the  office. 
Why  is  Mary  called  the  "Star  of  the  Sea" — 
Marts  Stella  ?  It  is  because  she  enlightens 
with  a  heavenly  light  intelligences  that  are 
blind : — Prof er  lumen  cceds, — "  Light  on  blind- 
ness pour."  For  every  soul  when  out  of  the 
state  of  grace  is  blind,  however  enlightened 
it  may  believe  itself,  or  may.actually  be,  by 
the  rays  of  human  reason.  Truth  and  prin- 
ciple must  be  our  guide  through  life;  that 
our  life  may  be  right,  pure,  and  fruitful,  it 


Eva  (Eve)  written  backwards  reads  Ave  (Hail). 
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must  be  lighted  up.  It  is  like  the  ship's 
course  over  the  raging  ocean  amid  storms  and 
tempests.  To  advance  securely  and  confi- 
dently, to  avoid  evil,  sin,  and  the  dangers  that 
threaten  us,  we  need  the  light  of  the  Star  to 
guide,  console,  and  save  us.  We  need  this 
soft  light,  in  order  to  merit  from  God,  and 
receive  through  Mary,  the  goods  of  soul  and 
body,  of  time  and  eternity.  Mala  nostra  pelle, 
bona  cnncta  poscc, —  'All  our  ills  expelling, 
every  bliss  implore."  We  must  not  forget 
what  the  poet  in  the  first  line  of  this  verse 
marks  strongly  by  its  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion :  Solve  vincla  rets, — "  Break  the  captive's 
fetters."  What  are  these  fetters?  They  are 
those  of  sin,  the  slavery  of  Satan ;  those  of 
heresy  and  of  infidelity:  all  so  many  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  rt  ceiving  the  light.  These 
obstacles  which  our  heart,  carried  away  by 
passion,  opposes  to  truth,  must  first  be  re- 
moved, in  order  that  the  light  of  heaven  may 
illumine  our  soul :  such  is  the  order  of  nature 
and  of  grace.  Hence  we  ask  the  "  Star  of  the 
Sea"  first  of  all  to  break  all  our  fetters — the 
chains  of  vice  and  of  the  prince  of  darkness — 
the  bonds  of  habit  and  of  sin : — Solve  vincla 
reis,  profer  lumen  cads. 

Show  thyself  a  mother ; 

Offer  Him  our  sighs, 
Who,  for  us  Incarnate. 

Did  not  thee  despise. 

Freed  from  the  slavery  of  sin,  the  eyes  of 
our  soul  opened  to  the  brilliancy  of  heavenly 
light,  we  hasten  to  salute  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  God,  as  our  own  Mother.  This  our  faith 
teaches  us — that  faith  which  is  worth  more 
than  all  science,  and  which  is  itself  the  most 
exalted  of  sciences,  since  it  is  divine.  In  the 
light  of  his  faith,  the  Christian  experiences  an 
inexpressible  joy  in  addressing  Mary  as  a  ten- 
der and  powerful  Mother: — Monstra  te  esse 
matrem, — "  Show  thyself  a  mother."  The  soul 
begs  of  Mary  to  manifest  herself  as  a  mother 
to  her  children,  by  her  love  and  her  benefits. 
In  her  position  as  Mother  of  Him  who  was 
born  of  her  for  us — Qui  pronobis  natus, — she 
can  exercise  an  exceptional  influence  over 
the  Heart  of  God,  which  is  the  Heart  of  the 
most  loving  of  sons.  In  the  designs  of  God 
she  is  placed  between  her  Son  and  us,  as  a 


mediatrix  ever  ready  to  intercede  for  us;  that 
is  to  say  to  present  our  prayers  to  our  Lord 
God  in  union  with  her  own  maternal  suppli- 
cations:— Sutnat  per  te  pn-ccs,  qui  pro  nobis 
natus,  tulit  esse  tuus, — "Offer  Him  our  sighs, 
who,  for  us  Incarnate,  did  not  thee  despise." 
What  a  grand  motive  for  confidence  in  Mary! 
She  is  doubly  a  Mother:  the  Mother  of  our 
God,  the  Mother  of  the  children  of  God,  how- 
ever poor  and  wretched  they  may  be.  Such 
is  the  subject  of  the  fourth  verse. 

Virgin  of  all  virgins! 

To  thy  shelter  take  us ; 
Gentlest  of  the  gentle. 

Chaste  and  gentle  make  us. 

The  fifth  verse  suggests  another  motive  of 
hope  and  confidence  in  Mary.  She  is  the 
Virgin  of  virgins —  Virgo  singularis — the  Vir- 
gin ever  immaculate,  the  holiest  of  creatures, 
upon  whom  God  looked  with  love: — Hacc 
cst  filia  mca  in  qua  ntihi  bene  c omplacui.  Then 
we  are  reminded  of  her  perfect  meekness,  the 
fruit  of  her  humility.  How  sweet  an  invita- 
tion for  us  to  be  without  fear  in  having  re- 
course to  her!  Like  her  divine  Son,  she  says 
to  us :  Venite  ad  me — mitts  ct  hutnilis  corde. 
But  what  should  we  ask  of  this  Virgin  most 
pure  and  most  meek?  What  but  that  which 
is  pleasing  in  her  sight  and  in  the  sight  of 
God — meekness  and  chastity  ?  Mites  fac  ct 
castos.  These  lines  contain  the  profound  the- 
ology of  St.  Thomas  and  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  theological  language  our  passions  are 
irascible  and  concupiscible,  and  from  them 
spring  all  the  faults  of  our  poor  weak  human 
nature.  Hence  the  poet,  as  learned  as  he  is 
devout,  asks  of  the  powerful  Virgin  to  grant 
us  the  victory  over  these  two  sources  of  the 
evil  that  unceasingly  threatens  and  so  often 
destroys  our  happiness. 

Still  as  on  we  journey, 

Help  our  weak  endeavor; 
Till  with  thee  and  Jesus 

We  rejoice  forever. 

We  have  seen  how  Mary  at  the  opening  of 
this  hymn  is  sakited  with  the  words,  "  Happy 
Gate  of  Heaven," — Felix  ca-li  porta.  The 
sixth  verse  develops  this  grand  idea.  Mary 
is  to  us  the  gate  of  life.  If  our  lives  are  pure, 
the  path  we  follow  will  lead  us  securely  to 
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the  presence  of  the  Beatific  Vision  and  the 
possession  of  eternal  happiness: — Utvidentes 
Jesum,  semper  collcetemur.  Here  we  have  the 
definition  of  the  happiness  of  heaven  :  to  see 
God  in  the  Beatific  Vision. 

Now,  we  have  asked  heaven  of  Mary ;  we 
have  asked  to  obtain  that  purity  and  holiness 
of  life  which  will  lead  us  thither.  We  enter 
through  the  Gate,  to  sing  with  Mary  and  the 
angels  the  infinite  glory  of  the  Son  of  Mary, 
and  in  Him,  through  Him,  and  with  Him  the 
glories  of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Therefore,  we  fittingly  conclude  our 
hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  singing  that 
sacred  doxology  which  is  the  eternal  song  of 
the  blessed  in  heaven  : 

Through  the  highest  heaven, 

To  the  Almighty  Three, 
Father,  Son.  and  Spirit, 

One  same  glory  be*    Amen. 

What  wonder  that  this  hymn,  so  majestic 
and  beautiful,  should  resound  from  morning 
to  night  and  from  night  to  morning  !  Every 
Christian,  every  child  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  who 
frequently  recites  it  with  faith  and  devotion, 
will  experience,  as  thousands  have  done,  its 
most  salutary  effects. 


A    Troubled    Heart,    and    How    It    was 
Comforted  at  Last. 


V. 

THE  snow  lay  in  deep  drifts  along  the 
country  road ;  the  fences  were  often  hid- 
den, and  much  of  the  landscape,  so  beautiful 
in  summer,  seemed  to  have  been  effaced  for- 
ever. Never  did  the  old  farm-house  look  so 
desolate  and  forlorn :  its  windows  half  masked 
in  snow,  long  icicles  hanging  from  the  eaves, 
and  the  brook  frozen  over  and  buried  out  of 
sight. 

I  did  not  know  why  I  had  been  called  back 
to  the  farm ;  but  very  shortly  my  grandfather, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  read  aloud  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible  night  and  morning,  and  follow 
the  reading  with  an  extempore  prayer,  gave 
me,  through  the  medium  of  his  prayer,  an 
inkling  of  it. 

It  seemed  that  an  "  Evangelist " — one  of 
those  illiterate  enthusiasts  who  profess  special 


inspiration  from  the  Almighty — had  fixed 
upon  a  neighboring  village  as.  a  proper  field 
for  his  labors ;  and  there  he  was  daily  and 
nightly  holding  meetings  of  a  sensational 
character.  The  conversions  which  took  place 
under  his  ministrations  were  catalogued  and 
advertised  far  and  wide. 

I  found  my  grandparents  very  seriously 
disposed.  I  hardly  dared  to  speak.  Presently 
my  grandfather  took  me  aside  and  asked  me 
if  I  did  not  choose  to  love  God.  Most  as- 
suredly I  did,  but  I  had  never  yet  learned  how ; 
for  the  only  God  I  knew  inspired  fear  rather 
than  love.  Much  was  said  to  me  about  a 
"change  of  heart,"  and  said  in  such  away 
that  I  began  to  feel  my  heart  must  be  black 
indeed  and  greatly  in  need  of  being  changed; 
and  I  the  most  hardened  of  sinners,  because 
the  very  sight  of  the  "  Evangelist "  repelled 
me,  and  my  soul  sickened  whenever  he  or 
his  works  were  mentioned.  My  hour  of  trial 
had  come.  I  was  daily  driven  three  miles 
through  the  snow  by  my  grandfather,  who 
would  not  hear  of  our  missing  a  single  meet- 
ing, let  it  storm  or  shine.  Sometimes'we  were 
at  the  church  door  before  it  was  open,  for 
promptness  was  one  of  the  good  man's  crown- 
ing virtues.  In  these  emergencies  I  remained 
in  the  sleigh,  while  my  grandfather  hunted  up 
the  key  of  the  meeting-house,  split  the  wood, 
and  kindled  a  fire  in  the  huge  stove  within. 
Then  we  sat  down  in  silence,  and  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  less  energetic  villagers.  Begin- 
ning with  a  chill,  that  seized  me  before  the 
fire  was  lighted,  I  was  gradually  driven  into 
a  fever  through  the  badly-ventilated,  over--' 
crowded  room,  the  heat  of  the  red-hot  stove, 
and  the  unwholesome  excitement  that  pre- 
vailed. 

There  was  a  bench  under  the  pulpit  which 
was  known  as  the  "anxious  seat"  !  All  those 
who  were  willing  to  acknowledge  themselves 
sinners — I  remember  that  the  large  majority 
considered  themselves  not  such  ; — all  those 
who  desired  the  prayers  of  the  prayerful  for 
their  salvation ;  all  those  who  were  seeking, 
or  desiring,  or  even  willing  to  accept  that 
"change  of  heart,"  which  was  pronounced 
the  one  thing  needful,  were  requested  to  step 
forward  in  the  face  of  the  multitude  and  boldly 
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station  themselves  on  this  "anxious  seat" — 
or  kneel  by  it,  if  they  preferred  to  do  so— 
and  there  undergo  the  ordeal  of  prayer.  The 
spectacle  was  humiliating  beyond  expression. 
Nervous  excitement  and  the  loss  of  all  self- 
control  drove  the  timid  and  shamefaced  for- 
ward upon  this  rack  of  torture.  Some  of 
them,  embarrassed  and  bewildered,  wrung 
their  hands  and  cried  aloud.  Once  there  they 
were  not  permitted  to  retreat,  but,  surrounded 
by  half- frantic  men  and  women,  whose  flushed 
faces  and  flashing  eyes  were  fearful  to  behold, 
they  were  held  forcibly  upon  the  bench, 
where  they  suffered  the  torments  of  the 
damned,  until  the  close  of  the  Cession. 

And  I  also  suffered  alike  with  these.  I  also 
was  seized  by  the  arm  and  shaken,  because  I 
had  stolen  into  a  back  seat,  stupefied  with 
fear,  and  knew  not  when  I  might  go  mad 
like  the  rest  of  them.  Again  I  was  wickedly 
shaken,  and  a  wild  voice  shouted  in  my  ear : 
"  Child,  don't  you  want  to  be  saved  ?  "  God 
knows  I  did.  "  Don't  you  want  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian ?  "  I  didn't  know  what  it  meant  to  be  a 
Christian :  but  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  Christian 
if  they  were  Christians ;  so  I  clenched  my 
hands  and  clung  to  my  seat,  frozen  with  ter- 
ror. Then  I  was  dragged  from  the  pew  and 
pushed  toward  the  pulpit,  while  horrid  voices 
almost  shrieked  in  my  ears :  "  Don't  you 
want  to  be  saved  ?  Do  you  want  to  die  now, 
this  very  minute,  and  burn  forever  in  hell  ? 
Don't  you  want  to  be  a  Christian  ?  "  The  lie 
was  forced  to  my  trembling  lips,  and  I  said, 
"  Yes."  From  that  anxious  seat  I  was  borne, 
half-senseless,  into  the  open  air,  and  permitted 
to  remain  there.  Still  I  heard  the  shrieks  and 
sobs  of  the  miserable  victims  within  the  walls 
of  that  bedlam,  and  all  things  seemed  to  swim 
before  my  eyes. 

It  is  years  since  I  underwent  that  degrad- 
ing inquisition  :  to-day  I  cannot  think  of  it 
without  a  shudder. 

VI. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  could  have  with- 
stood the  shock  which  I  daily  experienced 
in  that  demoralized  community.  I  was  threat- 
ened with  nervous  prostration,  and  every  hour 
I  grew  more  feeble  and  more  excited.  At 
night,  as  I  lay  in  my  bed,  in  a  small  chamber 


under  the  gable- roof,  where  the  frosty  stars 
seemed  to  blink  at  me  through  the  low  win- 
dow with  cold,  sharp  eyes,  I  wondered  why 
so  miserable  a  sinner  as  I  was  permitted  to 
live  unpunished;  and  when  the  wintry  wind 
was  blowing  and  moaning  under  the  eaves,  I 
trembled  where  I  lay,  for  it  seemed  to  me 
that  a  just  judgment  was  about  to  be  visited 
upon  me. 

I  cannot  but  pity  myself — though  self- 
pity  is  a  dangerous  thing — when  I  look  back 
upon  my  youth.  I  can  still  remember  my 
thoughts,  my  aspirations,  my  blind  hopes. 
and  the  unsatisfied  yearning  that  swelled  my 
tender  heart  almost  to  bursting;  and  I  know 
that  I  was  not  a  bad  boy,  or  certainly  not  the 
bad  boy — the  very  bad  and  wicked  boy — I 
imagined  myself  to  be  as  I  lay  awake  in  that 
little  chamber  those  dreary  winter  nights,  and 
wished — yes,  wished  I  had  never  been  born! 

Just  at  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  paternal  grandfather,  who  lived  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  old  farm;  grand- 
father S in  his  letter,  knowing  that  my 

vacation  had  come,  wrote  a  most  urgent  in- 
vitation for  me  to  visit  him,  and  spend  at  least 
a  portion  of  my  holidays  at  his  home.  It 
seemed  to  me,  poor  little  frightened  fool  that 
I  was — it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  stay  and  suffer  the  torture  of  the  "anxious 
seat"  because  it  was  a  torture:  this  very  tor- 
ture I  thought  to  be  a  proof  of  my  spiritual 
darkness. 

Was  it  not  my  duty  to  remain  there,  and 
try  to  be  glad  that  I  was  miserable  and  mis- 
erably paying  the  penalty  of  sin  ?  was  it  not 
my  duty  to  mortify  myself  daily,  to  pass  my 
nights  in  tears  and  terror,  until  I  had  at  last 
experienced  that  incomprehensible  corporeal 
phenomenon — a  "  change  of  heart "  ?  Would 
it  not  be  doubly  sinful  in  me  to  fly  from  a 
place  which  had  become  painful  to  me  in 
consequence  of  my  imperfections,  and  seek 
peace  and  happiness  in  the  new  home  to 
which  I  had  been  so  cordially  bidden?  I 
believed  so,  and  for  this  reason,  and  because 
I  wanted  to  do  what  was  right  and  for  my 
best  good,  I  secreted  the  welcome  letter  and 
said  nothing  of  it  to  any  one. 

Grandfather  F .  who  knew  that  I  had 
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received  a  letter,  and  whose  custom  it  was  to 
read  my  correspondence,  having  waited  a 
reasonable  time  for  me  to  show  him  the  letter, 
which  I  had  put  from  me  as  a  temptation  and 
a  snare,  finally  gravely  demanded  it,  and  I 
saw  by  his  look  that  he  thought  me  a  dis- 
sembler. The  letter  was  at  once  produced 
and  read,  when,  to  my  joy,  my  grandfather 
embraced  me  and  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye:  "Why  did  you  keep  this  from  me?" 

"  Because,"  I  replied,  "  I  feared  you  would 
think  me  anxious  to  leave  you,  and  to  get 
away  from  the  '  Evangelist ' ;  and  so  I  was 
going  to  say  nothing  about  i£." 

"You  must  go  at  once,"  he  said,  "to  visit 

your  grandfather  S .     He  will  think  me 

selfish  for  having  kept  you  from  him  so  long. 
To-morrow  you  will  start  for  his  home,  and 
remain  so  long  as  you  find  it  agreeable." 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  senses;  I  could 
have  clapped  my  hands  for  joy;  and  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  my  anticipated  escape  from  the 
misery  of  the  past  fortnight,  I  felt  guilty  in 
feeling  no  regret.  The  next  day  saw  me 
free.  I  took  an  express  train,  that  fortunately 
stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  village  where  I 
had  been  so  sorely  perplexed,  and  the  after- 
noon saw  me  borne,  as  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  many  miles  away. 

Oh,  the  relief  that  came  to  me  with  every 
added  moment!  oh,  the  clouds  that  passed 
from  before  my  half-blinded  eyes;  the  mill- 
stones that  fell  from  my  neck ;  the  shadow 
that  was  lifted  from  off  my  soul !  It  seemed 
as  if  I  must  take  wings,  also,  and  dash  through 
space  in  the  delirious  joy  of  my  deliverance. 
And  then,  at  intervals,  came  a  memory  of 
those  whom  I  had  left  in  the  horrible  atmos- 
phere which  so  lately  engulfed  me ;  and  this 
memory  was  my  one  regret. 

VII. 

My  grandfather  S was  an  Universalist ; 

grandfather  F .was  not:  he  was  a  Pres- 
byterian, or  a  Congregationalist,  or  a  Baptist, 
or  a  Methodist,  or  something;  but  which  of 
them  all  I  have  never  been  quite  sure.  I 
could  not  help  telling  my  new  grandfather  of 
my  late  experience  with  the  "  Evangelist " ;  for 
my  heart  was  full  of  it,  and  sore  because  of  it. 
I  talked  on  and  on,  like  a  child  who  has  a 


grievance,  and  while  I  was  detailing  my  emo- 
tions— they  were  still  very  fresh  and  vivid — 
he  rose  and  paced  the  floor  excitedly.  He 
said  nothing  in  reply,  though  he  listened 
attentively,  and  when  I  had  concluded  he 
suddenly  left  the  room  in  indignation.  He 
was  careful  never  to  drop  a  hint  which  might 
lead  me  to  think  I  had  been  treated  unwisely; 
but  I  could  not  help  observing  that  my  two 
grandfathers  were  very  far  from  being  in 
sympathy,  at  least  as  far  as  their  respective 
beliefs  were  concerned. 

Sunday  was  not  called  the  "  Sabbath "  in 
this  house ;  I  was  now  allowed  to  go  to 
church  or  stop  away,  as  I  thought  best.  I 
was  taken  to  a  circus  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  and  I  thought  the  graceful  performers, 
in  their  airy  costumes,  but  little  lower  than 
the  angels.  My  Sunday  reading  was  what- 
ever I  chose  to  make  it;  I  was  even  encour- 
aged to  indulge  in  a  game  of  ball  or  marbles 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  and,  in  fair  weather, 
was  driven  about  the  country  to  my  complete 
satisfaction.  In  fact,  Sunday  was  almost  like 
a  holiday,  and  I  no  longer  looked  "forward 
to  it  with  dread ;  for  I  was  as  free  as  a  bird, 
and  I  was  made  much  of  at  the  dinner  table, 
where  the  jovial  Sunday  guests  took  their 
wine  like  old-school  gentlemen,  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  even  toasted  me  with  a  pretty 
compliment,  which  brought  the  blush  of  pride 
to  my  cheek,  and  a  glance  of  genial  patron- 
age from  the  kind  eye  of  my  host. 

In  the  meetings,  the  Sunday  conferences, 

which  my  grandfather  S attended  when 

he  felt  so  inclined,  there  was  a  light,  bustling 
air,  very  similar  to  that  which  pervaded  the 
seminary  hall  on  Friday  afternoon  during  the 
declamation  hour.  I  could  not  help  compar- 
ing it  with  the  unwholesome  atmosphere 
which  prevailed  in  the  "  revival  meetings  "  of 
the  "  Evangelist."  I  had  no  longer  a  thought 
of  fear ;  nor  of  love  either ;  nor  of  reverence ; 
nor  of  anything  in  particular.  In  that  com- 
munity there  seemed  to  be  a  general  under- 
standing that  all  men  are  to  be  saved,  whether 
they  will  or  no;  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
trying  to  be  wicked ;  it  is,  moreover,  ill-bred 
and  disagreeable,  and  one  must  submit  to 
salvation  in  the  end,  notwithstanding.  In 
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short,  with  them  man's  chief  end  was  to  be 
sociable  and  satisfied. 

Prayers  were  never  heard  in  the  house 
where  I  was  then  made  welcome;  nor  grace  at 
table;  nor  was  there  anything  in  the  outward 
or  inner  life  of  the  several  members  of  the 
household  that  suggested  the  possibility  of  a 
final  judgment.  When  I  went  to  my  room  at 
night — which,  by  the  by,  I  shared  with  a  dis- 
tant connection,  who  was  a  sojourner  there — 
a  lad  somewhat  my  senior, — I  astonished  my 
room-mate  by  kneeling  at  the  bedside  and 
silently  repeating  the  prayer  my  mother  had 
taught  me. 

It  was  a  simple  prayer,  and  a  brief  one ; 
and,  though  I  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
omit  it,  somehow — I  wonder  how  and  why  ! — 
it  always  filled  me  with  the  deepest  sadness. 
Was  it  because  it  was  addressed  aimlessly  to 
the  Deity,  who  was  still  in  my  mind — the 
unintelligible  Something  beyond  the  stars? 
Was  it  because  I  had  never  known  a  direct 
answer  to  prayer?  because  I  was  beginning 
to  distrust  its  efficacy?  Or  did  the  melan- 
choly associations  of  the  past  cluster  about 
it,  and  bring  pain  instead  of  easing  it,  and 

sorrow  rather  than  relief? 

^ 

I  was  daily  gaining  in  health  and  spirits, 
and  began  to  outgrow  the  morbid  tendencies 
of  my  earlier  years ;  yet  often  and  often  I  per- 
plexed myself  with  the  vaguest  speculations 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  wide  difference  between 
the  lives  of  my  two  loved  and  respected  an- 
cestors. 

VIII. 

From  this  sportive  bath — if  I  may  so  term 
it — in  Universalism  I  returned  to  school.  I 
was  purged  of  much  of  the  melancholy  with 
which  the  "Evangelist"  had  imbued  me.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  since  there  were  so  many 
dissimilar  creeds,  and  when  even  my  own 
people  differed  widely  in  their  faith,  it  mat- 
tered little  what  I  believed  myself,  or,  indeed, 
if  I  believed  anything  at  all  for  the  present. 
School-boy  friendships  comforted  my  heart ; 
school  holidays  kept  alive  my  interest  in  life. 
I  was  almost  weaned  from  home,  perhaps 
because  I  tried  not  to  think  of  it  any  longer. 
When  I  thought  of  home  I  found  it  was  still 
a  sore  spot  that  was  touched,  and  so  I  gave 


myself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  hour,  and 
was  all  this  time  growing  as  a  boy  grows — 
right  up,  like  a  weed,  slender  and  frail. 

When  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  patiently 
await  a  summons  to  return,  and  had  actually 
begun  to  care  very  little  whether  it  came  now 
or  by  and  by,  in  the  dim  future,  I  was  most 
unexpectedly  called  back  to  my  far-away 
home  beyond  the  sea.  There  was  no  especial 
occasion  for  this  change  at  that  time ;  I  was 
comparatively  contented,  and  might  have 
continued  so  for  a  year  or  two  longer.  But  a 
letter  came,  bidding  me  pack  up  and  set  sail 
at  once ;  and  this  I  did  almost  immediately. 

We  were  close  upon  the  end  of  the  school 
term  ;  were  all  looking  forward  to  the  final 
exercises  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  As 
for  me,  I  was  expecting  to  distinguish  myself 
at  the  closing  exhibition ;  and  the  frequent  re- 
hearsal of  a  little  drama  in  which  my  school- 
mates and  I  were  to  appear  had  kept  us  for 
gome  time  in  a  state  of  delicious  excitement. 
Alas!  I  knew  not  that  I  was  to  be  taken  from 
school  before  the  eventful  day,  and  that  my' 
part  in  the  drama — how  I  had  dreamed  of  it 
night  after  night! — was  to  be  allotted  to  an- 
other. I  was  not  even  to  have  the  satisfaction 
of  being  a  spectator  on  the  brilliant  night, 
the  proudest  hour  in  the  long  school  year. 
It  was  necessary  for  me  to  leave  school  thus 
suddenly,  in  order  to  secure  passage  by  a  ship 
in  which  family  friends,  in  whose  charge  I 
was  placed,  were  to  embark. 

My  schoolmates,  who  had  shown  me  a 
thousand  kindnesses,  no  sooner  learned  of 
my  intended  departure  than  they,  with  the  aid 
of  my  teachers,  arranged  a  little  farewell  fete 
for  my  especial  delectation.  This  was  flatter- 
ing indeed,  and  I  endeavored  to  console  myself 
as  best  I  might,  when,  on  a  day  sooner  than 

was  anticipated,  my  grandfather  F made 

his  appearance,  to  take  me  home  with  him  at 
once.  He  could  not  remain  over  for  my  sake ; 
he  could  not  conveniently  return  for  me  later; 
and,  moreover,  he  had  come  at  that  very  time 
for  an  especial  purpose,  and  I  was  to  accom- 
pany him  without  delay.  I  drove  away  with 
him  in  hot  haste,  with  scarcely  time  to  say 
farewell  even  to  my  bosom  friends;  and 
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though  I  was  silent,  I  was  well-nigh  heart- 
broken. Even  the  thought  of  setting  forth 
so  soon  for  the  home  I  had  vainly  longed  for 
could  not  compensate  me  in  my  double  dis- 
appointment: I  was  in  despair;  and  when  I 
learned  the  cause  of  the  good  man's  precip- 
itous visit,  I  fear  I  did  him  wrong,  for  my 
spirit  was  bitter  and  unforgiving. 

With  the  earnest  desire  for  my  spiritual 
welfare  which  he  invariably  evidenced,,  he 
had  found,  as  he  believed,  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  impressing  upon  my  mind ,  the 
solemn  fact  that  death  is  always  with  us,  and 
that  it  is  our  first  duty  to  be  prepared  for  it. 
It  seemed  that  a  lad  of  about  my  own  age, 
but  one  of  whom  I  had  never  known  anything, 
had  died  suddenly  :  it  was  to  be  present  at 
his  obsequies,  to  take  warning  from  the  awful 
suddenness  of  his  death ;  to  listen  to  the  lugu- 
brious wail  of  funeral  hymns  ;  to  witness  the 
agonizing  grief  of  the  bereaved,  that  I  was 
brought  away  from  the  last  embraces  of  my 
loving  mates. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  scene.  The  gloss 
of  the  rosewood  coffin  ;  the  sickly  pallor  of 
the  memorial  wreaths — their  odor  is  still  per- 
ceptible, and  is  forever  associated  with  death ; 
the  brooding  thoughts  of  death — of  death  not 
only  of  the  body,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  me 
then,  the  possible  death  of  the  soul — of  hope, 
of  everything.  The  whining  voice  of  the 
minister  was  at  intervals  drowned  in  the  au- 
dible sobs  of  those  who  were  gathered  about 
that  lifeless  clay.  What  a  hollow  mockery  it 
all  seemed  to  me ! 

"  I  would  not  live  alway, 
I  ask  not  to  stay — " 

sang  the  choir;  but  that  marble  image  of 
youth,  beauty,  aspiration,  and  radiant  love 
turned  a  deaf  ear  against  the  cruel  sarcasm, 
and  sealed  its  dimmed  eye,  as  if  in  scorn  of 
the  singers  of  such  foolish  platitudes.  Why 
should  he  not  have  lived  always,  thought  I, 
or  at  least  until  he  had  learned  to  despise  a 
world  that  had  become  hollow  and  hateful  to 
him?  What  did  that  man,  who  stood  droning 
at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  say  to  the  inconsol- 
able? what  could  he  say  to  comfort  those 
who  were  about  to  hide  away  forever  that 
marvellous  effigy  of  sleep?  what  could  he  or 


any  one  of  them  have  said  to  me  that  could 
for  one  moment  sweep  away  the  blackness  of 
darkness  that  was  enfolding  my  spirit  like  a 
pall  ?  They  could  say  that  he  had  been  saved 
from  a  wicked  world,  whose  wickedness  he 
could  not  yet  have  known ;  that  he  had  been 
snatched  away  from  a  life  in  which  he  must 
have  innocently  revelled;  for  the  bloom  of  un- 
sullied youth,  the  joy  of  love,  and  the  power 
of  beauty  were  his.  They  could  say,  and  they 
did  say — at  least  the  preacher  did — that  he 
had  gone  to  his  Maker.  How  did  they  know 
that  ?  What  manner  of  Maker  was  it  who 
could  undo  this  miracle  of  life,  who  would 
rob  the  world  of  its  loveliness,  and  leave  the 
unseemly  to  wither  slowly  in  their  dotage  ? 

O  miserable  that  I  was,  and  without  help ! 
I  heard  only  the  drawl  of  hopeless  hymnody, 
the  half  apologetic  interludes  of  the  minister, 
the  moan  of  those  who  refused  to  be  com- 
forted ;  I  saw  only  the  sharp  outline  of  that 
white  face ;  while  over  all  and  above  all  was 
the  mingled  odor  of  fresh  varnish  and  tube- 
roses. There  was  the  unceasing  wonder  in 
my  soul  why  it  was  not  I  that  was  taken  in- 
stead of  that  other  one  in  the  coffin  yonder, 
for  I  had  often  been  miserable  enough  to 
die. 

When  the  earth  had  crashed  brutally  on  the 
lid  of  the  box  in  the  grave,  I  could  think  only 
of  the  solitary  soul  that  was  perchance  wan- 
dering somewhere,  groping  blindly  and  alone, 
seeking  the  presence  of  God.  I  could  think 
only  of  the  immeasurable  loneliness  it  would 
find  there,  for  the  vast  solitude  of  God  was  to 
me  unutterably  awful  and  overwhelming. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


The  Old  Cross. 


BY    ELIZA    M.    BULGER. 


T"|  EAR  heart,  tire  not  of  the  old  cross, 

*^~ '      Nor  ask  to  lay  it  down ; 

Who  knows  if  some  lighter  new  cross 

Would  win  so  bright  a  crawn? 
If,  after  all,  the  choosing 

Of  crosses  were  left  to  thee, 
Who  knows  if  in  the  Master's  sight 

So  precious  they  would  be? 
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Oh !  take  up,  then,  the  old  cross, 

And  walk  in  the  same  old  way ; 
God  pointed  it  out  for  thy  footsteps, — 

'Twill  lead  to  Heaven  some  day. 
Of  this  be  sure,  the  Master 

Is  ever  near  to  thee 
When  thou  takest  the  cross  He  sends  thee, 

And  bearest  it  patiently. 

Dear  heart,  then  kiss  the  old  cross, — 

God  sent  it — it  is  best ; 
Kneel  low  at  His  feet  and  accept  it, 

And  leave  to  Him  the  rest. 
And  if  sometimes  it  seems  too  heavy 

For  one  so  weak  to  bear, 
Take  courage  and  think  of  the  blessed  crown 

God  weaves  for  thee  to  wear. 

Oh !  never  tire  of  the  old  cross, 

Nor  ask  to  lay  it  down ; 
Ask  not  for  some  lighter  new  cross, 

But  think  of  the  fadeless  crown. 
Remember  in  every  trial 

That  God's  sweet  will  is  best, 
And  that  life's  rugged  pathway  leads 

To  Heaven's  eternal  rest. 


A  Missionary  Cardinal.* 

I. 

WHEN  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel 
were  announced  to  the  world,  the  in- 
habitants of  Africa  were  amongst  the  first  to 
embrace  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  earliest 
rays  of  truth  fell  upon  the  East,  as  it  first  re- 
ceives the  sun's  light.  It  was  the  Magi  of 
Chaldea  who,  before  all  other  men,  prostrated 
themselves  at  the  cradle  of  the  Saviour.  But 
to  the  East,  and  to  Africa  in  particular,  the 
words  of  Christ  literally  apply — "The  first 
shall  be  last."  The  shadows  of  ignorance 
soon  overspread  the  land  of  the  sun.  The 
country  rendered  illustrious  by  Scipio,  Han- 
nibal, Cato,  and  Jugurtha,  was  enslaved  by 
.barbarism;  the  churches  evangelized  by  a 
Tertullian.  a  Cyprian,  an  Augustin,  a  Fulgen- 
tius,  became  the  prey  of  the  ferocious  sons 
of  Islam,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  Cross  arose 
the  ensign  of  the  Crescent.  The  citizens  of 
Christian  Rome  trembled  before  the  Mussul- 
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man  hordes,  as  the  Rome  of  the  Consuls  had 
trembled  before  the  Gauls.  After  long  cen- 
turies, it  was  the  Christian  kings  of  France 
that  again  planted  the  Cross  on  those  barbar- 
ous shores.  It  was  also  a  French  bishop  that 
undertook  to  make  the  tree  of  truth  flourish 
on  a  soil  devastated  by  the  domination  of 
Mahomet. 

When  Leo  XII I  re  established  the  primal ial 
see  of  Carthage — thus  consecrating  the  con- 
quests made  by  Christians  on  the  territory 
of  Africa, — Cardinal  Lavigerie  gathered  to- 
gether in  one  splendid  volume  all  his  writings 
on  the  missions.  The  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  privileged  children  of  the  Cardinal, 
the  Missionaries  of  Algiers, — those  heroic 
apostles  who  have  already  watered  with  their 
blood  and  sanctified  with  their  mortal  remains 
the  remotest  deserts  of  the  yet  unexplored 
land  of  Africa, — those  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
and  of  civilization  who,  to  be  able  to  pene- 
trate amongst  savage  tribes,  have  put  on  the 
white  bernouse  of  the  Arabs,  and  who  joyfully 
go  to  martyrdom,  far  from  their  country,  far 
from  glory,  animated  by  that  virtue  which 
Christ  set  before  all  others,  and  which  their 
Cardinal  has  taken  for  his  motto — Charity. 
"  Love  God  and  those  poor  abandoned  souls," 
says  their  father  and  their  founder  to  them ; 
and,  faithful  to  the  precept,  they  love  even 
unto  death. 

It  was  a  special  vocation  that  called  Car- 
dinal Lavigerie  to  the  glories  and  the  dangers 
of  the  apostleship  of  the  missions.  Being 
still  a  young  abbe,  ignorant  of  the  future  that 
lay  before  him,  he  gained  the  various  degrees 
of  the  universities.  He  to  whom  God  re- 
served the  honor  of  succeeding  the  great 
doctors  whom  the  Church  venerates,  encircled 
his  brows  with  academic  honors.  There  are 
few  sciences  and  arts  of  which  the  Cardinal 
is  not  a  laureate,  and  the  Sorbonne  yet  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  the  eloquent  lessons  of 
the  young  and  learned  professor.  His  destiny 
was  revealed  to  him  in  a  journey  which  he 
undertook  for  the  first  time  to  the  East,  just 
after  the  massacres  in  Syria  in  1860.  He  was 
then  charged  to  distribute  the  aid  gathered 
together  for  the  unfortunate  Maronites  by  the 
Work  of  the  Schools  of  the  East  In  the 
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book  which  we  have  just  mentioned  we  may 
follow  him  on  this  journey.  In  presence  of  in- 
describable miseries,  of  lamentable  ruins — in 
midst  of  a  barbarism  glutted  but  not  satiated, 
the  Abbe  Lavigerie  saw  his  mission.  Called 
upon  to  console  the  victims,  his  heart  thrilled 
with  pity  for  the  executioners.  There  was 
his  calling.  He  must  mitigate  this  savagery, 
pacify  this  brutality.  Two  years  later,  in 
1 862,  having  become  Auditor  of  the  Rota  for 
France,  as  he  was  appealing  to  the  generosity 
of  a  select  audience  in  the  Church  of  Saint- 
Louis-des-Fran9ais  at  Rome  in  behalf  of  the 
churches  of  the  East,  how  earnestly  he  ex- 
pressed his  envy  at  the  sacrifices  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  which  he  had  there  witnessed, 
seeing  them  "immolate  themselves  beside 
little  children,  the  poor,  the  sick  " !  "  Sister," 
a  Mussulman  of  Asia  had  said  to  one  of  them, 
"when  you  came  down  from  heaven,  were 
you  dressed  as  you  are  now?"  To  prove  to 
Mussulman  materialism  the  superiority  of 
Christian  charity — to  make  them  love  Christ 
before  asking  them  to  adore  Him,  was  the 
work  to  which  Mgr.  Lavigerie  was  to  devote 
his  strength  and  his  life. 

Whilst  still  quite  young  he  was  chief  pas- 
tor of  one  of  the  richest  dioceses  of  France ; 
he  was  Bishop  of  Nancy,  Primate  of  Lorraine, 
when  he  obeyed  the  voice  that  called  him 
across  the  waters  to  those  Orientals  with 
whose  miseries  he  was  acquainted, — to  those 
deserts  which  the  Cross  was  to  render  fruit- 
ful by  its  shadow.  He  abandoned  the 
peaceful  honors  of  the  French  episcopate  to 
espouse  the  desolate  Church  of  Africa.  His 
inaugural  Pastoral  as  Archbishop  of  Algiers 
traces  the  magnificent  history  of  the  primitive 
churches  of  Africa,  the  sad  state  of  decay 
and  oppression  into  which  they  had  fallen, 
and  then  he  exclaims  to  this  land  dead  to  the 
faith :  "  Lazarus,  come  forth !  Let  thy  chil- 
dren, learning  thy  history  over  again,  know 
that  we  come  to  them  only  to  restore  to  them 
the  light,  the  greatness,  the  honor  of  the  past; 
and  let  thy  ancient  conquerors  themselves 
understand  that  we  wish  to  avenge  thee  only 
by  benefits." 

At  that  time  the  French  domination  was 
securely  established  in  Algeria;  the  blood 


of  French  soldiers  had  watered  the  soil  of 
Africa;  generals  and  princes  had  there  gained 
for  themselves  immortal  glory  and  won  a  new 
empire  for  their  fatherland.  Christian  charity 
must  consecrate  this  conquest  by  benefits. 
With  what  eloquence  does  the  Cardinal  recall 
the  evangelical  mission  of  France !  He  applies 
to  her,  "  in  spite  of  appearances  too  often  in- 
dicating the  contrary,"  this  indelible  mark 
that  clings  to  all  her  enterprises,  "Regnum 
Christianissimum"  He  develops  this  idea  in 
a  grand  discourse  delivered  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Algiers,  at  the  inauguration  of  religious 
services  in  the  army  of  Africa.  Taking  for 
his  subject  "The  Army  and  the  Mission  of 
France,"  he  tells  with  the  fire  of  a  Bossuet 
what  the  army  had  done.  "The  mission  re- 
mains to  be  fulfilled."  It  was  for  him  to  be- 
gin it;  to  him  belonged  the  honor  of  opening 
the  first  provincial  council  of  Algiers — "  the 
first  council  of  Africa  resuscitated." 

A  country  where  the  churches  are  served 
by  ministers  of  all  nationalities,  the  first  thing 
necessary  was  to  establish  perfect  unity  and 
exactness  of  discipline.  Those  definitions  of 
the  primitive  faith,  consecrated  by  time,  had 
only  to  be  placed  once  more  before  that 
Africa  which  had  heard  the  first  doctrines  and 
afforded  a  meeting-place  for  the  first  councils 
of  the  Church.  To  restore  these  souvenirs 
would  be  to  establish  entire  and  perfect  or- 
thodoxy, to  put  Africa  on  her  guard  against 
all  modern  errors,  and  especially  against  that 
of  Catholic  liberalism.  "  Whither,"  asked  the 
Archbishop  at  the  opening  of  the  council, 
"do  these  pretended  conciliations  lead  ?  And 
whence  comes  the  abyss  of  evils  into  which 
Europe  is  plunged,  except  from  such  weak- 
ness, which  is  never  profitable  except  to  evil  ? 
We  have  heard  proclaimed  as  a  political 
axiom  the  famous  saying :  'A  free  Church  in 
a  free  State.'  Famous  Catholics  supported  it. 
Italy,  Rome,  Switzerland,  Spain,  enjoy  this 
pretended  ideal,  and  the  Church  finds  therein 
only  two  things — servitude  and  spoliation 
under  the  yoke  of  a  State  which  is  made  a 
persecutor." 

II. 

Monseigneur  Lavigerie,  in  one  of  his  dis- 
courses, which  in  more  than  one  passage 
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borders  on  the  sublime,  traces  the  African 
epopee  of  the  French  conquest ;  he  relates — 
we  had  almost  said  he  sings — the  lofty  deeds 
of  that  hero  who  carried  civilization  to  a  bar- 
barous land.  But  if  the  priest  had  not  come 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  conqueror,  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  pi  ogress  of  the  world  would 
never  have  resulted.  The  mission  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Algiers  was  but  a  long  series 
of  fatigues  and  embarrassments. 

From  the  very  opening  of  his  apostleship, 
the  Archbishop  was  obliged,  for  the  good  of 
Africa,  to  carry  on  a  war  against  one  of  those 
heroes,  one  of  those  intrepid  warriors,  whose 
eulogy  he  had  so  magnificently  pronounced. 
The  conflict  was  grave,  but  it  was  necessary, 
it  was  apostolical.  The  question  was  whether 
or  not  Algeria  should  become  a  Mussulman 
empire,  with  a  French  Governor,  remaining 
just  as  strictly  closed  against  the  missionaries 
of  the  Cross  as  whilst  it  was  under  the  terri- 
ble domination  of  the  Crescent.  The  Imperial 
Government  thought  it  expedient  not  simply 
to    respect   the   conscience   of  the  Arabian 
Mahometans,  but  even  to  favor  Islamism  in 
Africa.     The  Government  had  been  obliged 
to  send  bishops  to  Algeria,  but  it  wished  to 
restrict  their  labors  to  the  European  troops. 
The  predecessors  of  Mgr.  Lavigerie.had  worn 
themselves  out  in  vain  protests  ;  one  of  them 
had  died  of  grief  at  his  failure.     If  a  bishop 
was  to  be  named  for  Algiers  who  would  be 
neither  a  missionary  nor  an  apostle,  Mgr. 
Lavigerie  should  have  been  left  at  home  in 
his  rich  and  peaceful  diocese  of  Nancy.    But 
where  could  a  bishop  have  been  found  that 
would  ignore  the  most  numerous  and  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  souls  confided  to  his 
care  ?     The  Church  does  not  admit  of  those 
moral  scissions.  The  Arabs,  the  Kabyles,  are 
children  of  the  Archbishop  of  Algiers — chil- 
dren all  the  dearer  to  his  heart  because  they 
have  wandered  so  far  in  the  paths  of  error. 
A  terrible  famine  broke  out  in  Africa ;  the 
Arab   children  were   abandoned   on   desert 
roads;    unnatural  parents,  to  appease  their 
own  fierce  hunger,  did  not  hesitate  to  renew 
the  abominable  feast  of  Ugolino.     To  save 
these  children  soul  and  body,  to  convert  this 
people,  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Arch- 


bishop, and  he  did  not  fail  in  it  "  We  must 
cease  to  confine  those  people,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  to  their  Koran :  we  must  inspire  them,  at 
least  in  their  children,  with  other  sentiments, 
other  principles.  France  must  give  them — 
I  should  rather  say,  must  permit  us  to  give 
them — the  sentiments  and  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  allowing  them  to  share  in  our  life, 
or  she  must  drive  them  into  the  deserts,  far 
away  from  the  civilized  world." 

This  apostolical  charity  disquieted  Marshal 
MacMahon,  then  Governor  of  Algeria.    Not 
daring  to  attack  the  Archbishop  directly,  he 
sent  to  a  journal  a  communication  in  which 
the  Archbishop  was  accused  of  "troubling  a 
portion  of  the  population  of  Algeria  in  the 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  rights"  It  was 
a  singular  exercise,  which  consisted  in  aban- 
doning  their  children  to  certain  death;    a 
strange   enjoyment,  which  consisted  in  de- 
vouring them  !    The  Archbishop  uttered  his 
protest  to  his  bishops  and  clergy;   he  pro- 
tested to  the  Marshal  himself,  and  finally  to 
the  Emperor.  He  enumerated  the  absurd  and 
iniquitous  obstacles  that  the  Government  op- 
posed to  the  apostleship  even  to  chanty.  He 
claimed  his  right  to  succor  the  abandoned, 
to  feed  the  starving,  to  instruct  the  ignorant, 
without,  however,  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  conscience.  "To  their  fathers,  their  moth- 
ers, their  natural  guardians,  I  would  have 
given  them  up  without  difficulty,"  he  said  to 
the  Marshal;  "but  I  am  the  father,  the  pro- 
tector, of  all  those  children  whose  fathers, 
mothers,  guardians,  no  longer  exist.  They  be- 
long to  me,  because  it  is  I  who  have  preserved 
to   them  the  life  that  still   animates  them. 
Force  only  will  tear  thtm  from  their  asylums ; 
and  if  they  are  thus  dragged  away,  I  will 
utter  such  cries  from  my  heart  of  a  bishop  as 
will  excite  against  the  perpetrators  of  this 
violence  the  indignation  of  all  those  that  de- 
serve the  name  of  men  and  of  Christians ! "  At 
last  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  Archbishop 
was  in  the  right ;   the  orphans  were  left  to 
their  father,  and  the  liberty  of  Christian  char- 
ity was  respected  by  a  Christian  Government 
But  it  was  necessary  that  the  work  of  the 
Algerian  asylums  should  be   strengthened. 
Three  years  after  the  famine,  Mgr.  Lavigerie 
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made  an  appeal  to  the  Catholics  of  France 
and  Belgium,  to  whom  an  appeal  in  the  name 
of  Christ  is  never  made  in  vain.  God  had  not 
sent  His  scourge  without  a  purpose.  The 
famine  caused  a  Christian  harvest  to  spring 
up  in  the  desert,  and  the  drought  opened  the 
sources  of  that  baptismal  water  which  fructi- 
fies young  souls.  We  ought  to  appeal  again  to 
those  touching  pages  wherein  his  Grace  shows 
that  the  hearts  of  those  Mussulman  children 
did  not  deserve  to  be  ostracized  by  a  Chris- 
tian empire.  One  of  the  poor  little  children, 
dangerously  ill,  begged  for  the  water  "which 
makes  the  soul  white  before  God,"  and  "the 
Bread  of  God,"  as  he  said  in  his  simple  lan- 
guage. When  he  had  received  both,  "he 
remained  as  in  an  ecstasy,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
heaven."  The  other  little  Arabs  recognized 
the  God  who  called  their  companion  away, 
his  lips  stammering:  "I  am  going  to  heaven, 
to  see  Jesus,"  and  all  cried  out :  "  We  want 
Baptism,  like  Geronimo."  "  His  death,"  says 
the  Cardinal,  "  became  an  apostolate." 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  French  and 
Belgians,  the  work  of  the  asylum  was  success- 
ful, and  soon  another  still  more  wonderful — 
we  might  even  say  miraculous — work  was 
established :  the  villages  of  Christian  Arabs. 
The  first  of  these  villages,  founded  by  the 
Archbishop,  prosper*  d  in  spite  of  all  kinds  of 
difficulties.  It  was  then,  and  not  till  then, 
that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  took  possession 
of  Algeria.  The  example  of  these  Christian 
Arabs,  their  success  in  agriculture,  the  spec- 
tacle of  their  virtues,  did  more  than  preaching 
towards  the  conversion  of  the  Mussulmans. 

We  cannot  pass  in  review  all  the  works  of 
the  Apostle  of  Africa.  He  has  written,  he  has 
spoken,  in  order  to  establish  them ;  he  has 
written  and  spoken  to  defend  them  and  to 
save  them.  It  was  a  daily  battle — the  battle 
of  a  father  in  defence  of  his  family,  of  an 
apostle  to  protect  .the  souls  that  he  had  re- 
generated. Mgr.  Lavigerie's  heart  furnished 
him  with  an  exhaustless  supply  of  resources 
against  every  obstacle.  His  heart  is  the  rich 
fountain  of  that  eloquence  which  persuades 
all  who  listen  to  his  words.  It  was  not  enough 
that  he  should  be  the  most  indefatigable  of 
apostles :  it  was  also  necessary  to  form  and 


supply  others  ;  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  to  parts  where  the  French 
arms  had  not  penetrated.  Hence  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Missionaries  of  Africa,  the  most 
cherished  and  most  heroic  children  of  the 
Cardinal.  They  are  his  emissaries :  they 
follow  him  from  Algiers  to  Tunis  and  to 
Carthage ;  they  go  where  death  awaits  them ; 
they  are  the  workmen  whom  he  directs  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  mystical  vine  of  a  rebellious 
and  ungrateful  soil. 
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AN   EMPEROR'S    TOMB. 


BY    OCTAVIA    HENSEL. 


MANY,  many  years  after  his  escape  from 
death  on  the  Martinswand,  Maximilian 
the  Good  came  to  reside  in  Innspruck.  Here, 
in  the  rear  of  the  parish  Church  of  St.  James, 
he  built  an  imperial  palace,  and  beyond  this 
home  he  caused  covered  archways  to  be 
raised  leading  into  the  present  Hof  Gasse, 
which  in  the  year  1494  was  an  open  plain 
and  race-course,  lying  beyond  the  graben,  or 
moat,  encircling  the  old  city.  It  was  his  wish 
to  erect  a  church  on  this  spot,  with  a  tomb 
in  which  he  might  be  buried;  but  before 
these  plans  could  be  carried  into  execution, 
he  was  called  to  the  city  of  Wels,  and  during 
the  journey  thither  he  died.  His  body  was 
taken  to  Wiener- Neustadt,  and  buried  in  the 
archducal  vault  of  the  imperial  castle. 

Ferdinand  I,  who  succeeded  him  as  Em- 
peror, determined  to  fulfil  these  designs.  And 
thus  the  Hof  Kapell,  or  Church  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, came  to  be  built,  and  the  magnificent 
tomb — one  of  the  most  elaborate  specimens 
of  marble  carving  in  the  world — placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  with  its  "  guard  of  honor  " 
(twenty-eight  colossal  figures  in  bronze,  on 
a  dais  of  white  and  red  marble)  on  either  side, 
and  between  the  huge  round,  pillars  of  red 
marble  which  support  the  roof. 

Architects  from  Italy,  Cologne,  and  Mech- 
lin were  called  to  Innspruck,  and  in  1 563  (ten 
years  after  the  Emperor  had  laid  the  corner- 
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stone)  the  church  was  consecrated.  A  year 
before  its  consecration,  a  number  of  Francis- 
can Friars  from  Trieste  had  come  into  the 
Tyrol,  and  Ferdinand,  who  had  built  an  ab 
bey  for  some  Spanish  and  Flemish  canons 
whom  he  expected  from  the  Netherlands,  but 
who  were  prevented  from  coming,  gave  both 
chapel  and  abbey  to  the  Franciscans. 

The  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  church  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  stucco  work,  but  the  tomb 
of  Maximilian  is  the  chief  object  of  interest 
to  the  tourist.  Behind  an  iron  railing  richly 
gilded  and  decorated  with  golden  edelweiss 
(the  Tyrolean  Alpine  flower)  stands  the  great 
marble  sepulchre.  It  is  composed  of  twenty- 
four  panels  *  of  pure  white  Carrara  marble, — 
sixteen  on  either  side  and  four  on  the  ends. 
These  panels  are  exquisitely  carved  in  alto 
ri/ici'o,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Em- 
peror. Every  line  tells  its  story;  the  land- 
scapes are  perfect  in  perspective,  and  the 
features  of  the  persons  represented,  true  to 
their  portraits  found  in  the  historical  galleries 
of  Europe,  are  wonderful  for  the  life  and  char- 
acter given  in  their  faces.  Alexander  Colin  of 
Mechlin,  the  sculptor,  seems  to  have  "painted 
with  his  chisel."  The  costumes  of  the  period 
are  faithfully  represented,  and  although  the 
figures  are  not  more  than  eight  inches  tall, 
they  stand  out  in  such  high  relief  that  the 

"gleam  of  satin 
And  glimmer  of  pearl " 

are  seen  in  graceful  contrast  with  the  knightly 
armor  of  the  soldiery  and  the  sacred  robes 
of  Cardinal  and  Bishop  in  the  splendor  of  the 
marriage  and  coronation  scenes. 

On  top  of  this  huge  monument  the  Em- 
peror, in  full  court  costume,  with  coronation 
robe  and  crown,  kneels  in  prayer.  The  figure 
is  life-size,  and  the  likeness  of  the  Emperor 
to  his  picture  in  the  imperial  castle,  taken  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  is  admirable. 

The  "guard  of  honor,"  as  the  bronze 
colossal  figures  on  either  side  the  tomb  are 
called,  are  the  ancestors  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  heroes  of  song  and  story,  whose  noble 
deeds  he  tried  to  emulate  In  former  times, 
upon  the  anniversary  of  Maximilian's  death 

*  These  panels  are  2%  feet  broad  and  i  *$  feet  high, 
divided  by  bands  of  black  marble  half  a  foot  wide. 


and  All-Souls'  Day  tall  candles  were  placed 
in  the  outstretched  hands  of  the  figures, 
which  of  course  relieved  the  meaningless  at- 
titude which  they  present  without  candles  or 
torches  in  their  hands. 

These  bronze  figures  were  cast  in  1550,  by 
Giegory  Lorffler,  a  worker  in  bronze  who 
lived  at  Buchsenh-uis,  a  small  hamlet  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Inn.  They  are  remark- 
able specimens  of  the  art  of  bronze- casting 
in  the  i6th  century.  The  likenesses  are  ab- 
solutely perfect  when  compared  with  the  his- 
torical portraits  of  the  period.  The  attitudes 
are  natural,  considering  that  the  personages 
are  standing  as  torch-bearers  in  a  funeral 
procession.  The  costumes  are  exceedingly 
rich  and  correct  in  their  historical  bearing. 
The  most  graceful  figure  of  all  is  King 
Arthur  of  England.  "Gottfried"  (Godfrey 
de  Bouillon),  King  of  Jerusalem,  wears  his 
crown  of  thorns  over  the  iron  helm  of  the 
1 2th  century. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  first  wife  of  Maxi- 
milian, and  Blanca  of  Milan,  his  second  wife, 
whose  marriage  took  place  in  the  old  '  Pfarr 
Kirche"  (the  parish  church  of  Innspruck), 
stand  with  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and  the 
Abbess  Kunigunde  (the  only  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  III)  on  the  Emperor's  left 
hand.  All  of  the  statues  are  worthy  of  closest 
study.  Their  faces  are  so  lifelike,  so  calm 
and  still,  that  they  seem  real,  tangible  epito- 
mes of  history.  You  return  to  them  again 
and  again,  not  to  gaze  idly  into  their  silent 
faces,  but  to  sit  beside  them  and  live  over  the 
glorious  old  days  in  which  they  lived  and 
moved  and  made  the  history  of  nations. 


Pere  Felician's  Coagrregration. 


.  i.. 


SCATTERED,  alas!  far  and  wide;  driven 
O  out  of  their  simple  paradise  by  a  flaming 
sw.ird.to  find  refuge  in  distant  lands;  know- 
ing neither  rest  nor  respite  from  their  grief, 
until  the  earth  opened  her  arms  and  took  them 
— her  tired  children — to  her  breast,  soothing 
them  to  that  sleep  which  is  last  and  sweetest 
of  all. 
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Such  were  Pere  Felician's  children,  the 
simple  Acadians,  who,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
were  trapped  in  their  village  church ;  declared 
exiles  and  traitors ;  their  goods  confiscated, 
their  lands  laid  waste,  and  their  bodies  car- 
ried away  in  the  troop  ships,  to  be  disposed 
where  the  English  Government  should  please. 
Of  two  of  them — Evangeline  Bellefontaine 
and  Gabriel  Lajeunesse — Longfellow  has 
sung  so  sweetly  that  the  world  has  wept  over 
the  beauty  and  pathos  of  their  story. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  "the  sunshine  of  St. 
Eulalie"  that  I  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Grand 
Pre.  I  first  saw  the  land  in  the  glory  of  "  the 
Summer  of  all  Saints"  (our  Indian  summer), 
and  words  can  scarcely  paint  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  forest  and  field.  The  humid  air  and 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  Stream  induce 
a  luxuriance  of  foliage  and  herbage  rarely 
seen  out  of  the  tropics. 

Passing  from  Halifax,  with  its  seventeen 
miles  of  harbor,  and  its  neighboring  lakes, 
we  travelled  leisurely  toward  the  Basin  of 
Minas.  The  hills  rolled  higher  and  the  vistas 
broadened  until  we  entered  the  Annapolis 
Valley,  the  garden- spot  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
called  indifferently  "the  happy  valley"  and 
"the  fertile  valley."  Branching  off  at  Windsor, 
we  soon  sighted  the  level  reaches  of  Grand 
Pre,  and  a  few  moments  more  brought  us 
within  the  confines  of  Acadia. 

And  I  must  mention  here  that  not  only  are 
the  opening  lines  of  "Evangeline"  poetically 
charming,  but  they  define  the  topography  of 
the  country  as  accurately  as  if  Mr.  Longfel- 
low had  written  with  its  lovely  panorama 
spread  before  him.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
he  never  saw  "the  beautiful  land,  except 
with  the  eyes  of  mind  and  fancy," — an  asser- 
tion I  needed  to  see  in  his  own  hand-writing 
before  I  could  be  convinced  of  its  truth.  The 
opportunity  of  so  doing  was  courteously  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Edwards,  who  a  few  years  ago 
sent  the  poet  two  canes — an  ash-stick  from 
Blomidon,  and  another  of  apple-wood  from 
Grand  Pre  In  response  came  the  exquisitely 
graceful  lines,  of  which  I  quote  one  above. 
The  view  looking  northward  gives  the  whole 
setting  of  the  touching  drama,  which  but  for 
Pere  Felician's  gentle  words  and  prudent 


counsels  might  have  been  a  bloody  tragedy. 

Blomidon  rises  rugged  and  stern,  laved  on 
the  one  side  by  the  fierce,  restless  tides  of 
Fundy  (which  here  reach  the  extraordinary 
level  of  seventy  two  feet),  and  on  the  other 
washed  by  the  swift-running  Gaspereau,  on 
whose  bosom  floated  the  heart  broken  Aca- 
dians— their  hopes  turned  to  ashes  with  their 
homes,  and  their  future  as  gloomy  as  the 
wintry  sea  on  which  they  sailed  prisoners. 
Pines  and  hemlocks,  "  clad  in  green  robes, 
like  Druids  of  eld,  with  voices  sad  and  pro- 
phetic," clothe  his  sides  and  crown  his  sum- 
mit; sea-fogs  still  pitch  their  tents  on  his 
slope,  and  "mists  from  the  mighty  Atlantic." 
The  "dikes  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
reared  with  labor  incessant  to  shut  out  the 
turbulent  tides"  still  do  their  duty;  but  the 
flax  fields  and  orchards  have  disappeared,  and 
the  fruitful  meadows  yield  no  other  crop  than 
the  salt  grass. 

A  few  cows  graze  where  once  were  pastured 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  Benedict  Bellefon- 
taine, and  half  a  dozen  scarred  and  partially 
blighted  apple-trees  indicate  the  "possible 
whereabouts  of  the  vanished  orchards ;  these 
bud  and  blossom  and  bear  reluctantly,  then 
shiver  through  the  long  winter,  as  if  they  too 
had  lost  heart  when  the  flames  blotted  out 
their  village. 

Two  or  three  ruined  cellars  are  the  only 
trace  left  of  Grand  Pre.  The  memory  of  Pere 
Felician,  however, is  carefully  cherished;  and 
although  no  remnant  of  his  chapel  remains, 
a  group  of  willows  droop  and  weep  over  the 
spot  where  once  stood  its  altar-stone. 

And  his  congregation  ?  Ghosts,  now.  They 
flit  through  the  meadows  at  suns  t  in  the 
long  shadows,  and  moan  in  the  forest  at 
nightfall.  Their  names  are  forgot;  their  bones 
scattered  from JVlaine  to  Florida,  except  those 
of  the  few  who  wandered  home  to  die  in  sight 
of  Blomidon  and  within  sound  of  "the  deep- 
voiced  neighboring  ocean  [which]  speaks 
and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail 
of  the  forest." 


THE  most  perfect  suffering  brings  with  it 
the  most  perfect  understanding. — S/.  John  of 
the  Cross. 
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Catholic  Notee. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
concerning  measures  to  be  adopted  in  case  the 
cholera  should  invade  Rome,  the  Holy  Father 
orders  a  large  hospital  to  be  prepared  at  his  expense 
near  the  Vatican,  and  declares  his  intention  to  go 
there  to  comfort  the  sick.  His  Holiness  will  also, 
if  necessity  requires,  dispose  of  the  Pontifical  Pal- 
ace of  the'Lateran. 

Could  the  Romans  desire  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  Holy  Father's  devoted  attachment  to  them  ? 
His  life  is  not  safe  outside  the  walls  of  the  Vatican 
— the  sacred  remains  of  his  beloved  predecessor 
were  not  protected — but  he  would  have  a  hospital 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  where  it  may  be 
^asy  for  him  to  go  personally  to  comfort  the  suf- 
ferers.   

The  Catholic  Minor  has  the  following  in  regard 
to  the  position  taken  by  some  of  the  Catholic 
papers  in  the  present  political  campaign: 

"The  far-reaching  wisdom  of  the  Holy  See  in  for- 
bidding Catholic  journals  to  take  part  in  partisan 
politics  is  most  vividly  impressed  upon  our  mind  by 
the  present  odious  campaign.  Of  course  it  is  perfectly 
free  for  us  to  discuss  politics  in  the  true  and  broad 
meaning  of  the  word — that  is,  in  advocating  or  in  criti- 
•cising  men  and  measures  when  we  think  that  they  are 
calculated  to  benefit  or  to  injure  the  country.  But  over 
half  [?]  the  so-called  Catholic  papers  have  taken  to 
the  most  violent  advocacy  of  the  one  or  the  other  side. 
They  publish  all  the  good  about  their  favorite  candi- 
date and  all  the  bad  about  his  opponent.  We  need 
not  stop  to  point  out  the  unfairness  of  this  proceeding, 
but  we  would  remind  them  that  they  are  violating  the 
Pope's  commands." 

The  Mirrors  comment  is  none  too  strong. 
No  matter  to  what  extremes  the  professional  parti- 
san papers  and  sectarian  press  may  go,  Catholic 
editors  should  respect  themselves  and  keep  aloof 
from  the  dirt  of  politics.  A  Catholic  editor  can- 
not conscientiously  rehash  for  his  readers  the  al- 
leged slanders  of  politicians  put  forth  for  partisan 
purposes.  The  primary  fault  does  not  rest  with 
Catholic  editors,  it  is  true ;  but,  knowing  as  they 
do  that  there  are  nine  ways  of  being  accessory  to 
the  sin  of  another,  they  should  be  careful  in  what 
they  write  

The  daily  papers  state  that  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Fulton,  S.  J.,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Mclncjow,  of 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  have  decided  upon  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  shrine  to  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs 
on  the  spot— near  Tribes'  Hill,  Montgomery  Co., 


N.  Y., — where  the  devoted  missionary  Father 
Jogues  and  his  companion,  Rene  Goupil,  were 
murdered  by  the  Indians  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  A  sketch  of  Father  Jogues1  life  and  mission- 
ary labors  was  given  in  a  previous  volume  of  THE 
"  AVK  MARIA,"  and  to  it  we  refer  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  highly 
edifying  narration.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  after 
years  of  toil  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
during  which  he  endured  frightful  sufferings  at  their 
hands,  evil  counsels  at  length  prevailed  among  the 
savages ;  the  good  Father's  head  was  cut  off,  placed 
on  the  palisade  which  surrounded  the  village,  and 
his  body  was  thrown  into  the  Mohawk  River. 
Rene  Goupil,  who  was  associated  with  Father 
Jogues  in  his  missionary  labors,  was  killed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village  by  an  Indian  Chief.  The 
shrine  Regina  Marty  rum — Our  Lady  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs— is  intended  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  those 
of  the  faithful  who  desire  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  saintly  martyrs  and  to  pray  at  the  place  of 
their  execution.  Those  who  have  been  edified  by 
the  sketch  of  Father  Jogues'  labors,  sufferings  and 
death,  will  rejoice  at  the  erection  of  the  shrine  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley. 

It  is  an  edifying  sight  to  witness  the  large  con- 
gregations which  are  nightly  thronging  the  Cath- 
olic churches  in  Boston  and  vicinity  during  this 
month,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Rosary. 
Every  night  the  churches  in  Boston  are  packed ; 
and  at  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
following  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  gain  admittance. —  The  Pilot. 

Ten  priests  have  succumbed  to  their  devoted 
attendance  upon  cholera  patients  in  Naples.  The 
death  is  also  mentioned  of  the  Superioress  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity. . 

Cardinal  Sanfelice  is  unwearied  in  his  ministra- 
tions at  the  hospitals,  and  the  conduct  of  priests 
and  Sisters  is  described  as  admirable  even  by  the 
irreligious  press. 

The  great  Polish  King,  John  Sobieski,  received 
from  the  city  of  Vienna,  as  a  testimonial  of  grat- 
itude for  its  delivery,  a  magnificent  carriage  so 
richly  ornamented  that  its  estimated  cost  was  three 
thousand  djcats.  After  the  death  of  Sobieski,  this 
carriage  was  sold  and  came  into  the  possession  of 
a  nobleman  of  Silesia,  from  whom  it  was  taken  in 
1742,  when  the  Prussian  array  invaded  that  coun- 
tr>,  under  General  von  Kleist.  Some  time  after- 
wards it  was  taken  apart,  and  from  it  was  made  the 
pulpit  still  existing  in  the  Church  of  Raddatz,  a 
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village  in  the  environs  of  New-Stellim.  Sculptured 
on  it  may  be  seen  the  arms  of  Poland  and  Sobieski, 
trophies  of  the  Turkish  arms,  turbans,  etc.,  and 
the  inscription,  Currus  triumphalis  Johannis  So- 
'bieski,  Regis  Polonorum.  From  the  summit  of  this 
fruit  of  rapine  the  pastor  of  Raddatz  instructs 
little  Prussians  to  respect  the  rights  of  property. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  of  our  day, 
Prof.  St.  George  Mivart,  has  written  the  following 
explanatory  note  to  the  editor  of  the  London 
Tablet; 

"  SIR, —  I  find  I  am  credited  with  the  absurd  opinion 
that  priests  ought  to  be  accomplished  biologists*  and 
to  study  biology  for  its  own  sake.  Yet  in  my  article 
in  the  Dublin  Review  (pp.  81,  82)  I  only  speak  of  '  our 
clergy  being  so  far  instructed  in  physical  science  as 
to  be  able  to  intelligently  discuss  the  religious  diffi- 
culties which  are  so  often  supposed  to  be  connected 
therewith.'  Surely,  sir,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
in  every  contest  modes  of  defence  should  be  modified 
to  meet  the  modes  of  attack.  It  would  be  of  little  use 
for  our  soldiers  now  to  be  skilful  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  and  the  catapult  At  one  time  religious  con- 
troversy turned  mainly  on  the  interpretation  of  texts 
of  Scripture ;  at  another  time  on  questions  of  history. 
That  it  now  turns  largely  on  questions  connected  with 
biology,  I  know  well.  I  often  receive  letters  (from 
America  as  well  as  from  England)  asking  for  expla- 
nations as  to  the  bearing  of  such  questions  on  religion, 
and  complaining  that  the  writers  cannot  get  any  in- 
formation on  such  subjects  from  their  clergy,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  no  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  them. 

"One  of  your  correspondents,  referring  to  mr, 
speaks  of  it  not  being  '  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
clergy  should  know  their  biology  as  accurately  as  their 
theology ' ! " 

The  quality  of  cosmopolitism  might  fairly  have 
been  claimed  for  a  recent  issue  of  our  little  mag- 
azine. It  contained  contributions,  in  prose  and 
verse,  sent  to  us  from  five  different  countries: — a 
poem  from  Portugal,  a  sketch  from  the  Tyrol,  a 
short  story  for  young  folk  from  England,  and  two 
other  prose  articles  from  Brazil  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  writers  themselves  were  equally  di- 
versified— ladies  and  gentlemen,  converts  and  "  to 
the  manor  born,"  clergy  and  laity— a  priest  and 
a  Dominican  nun — English,  French,  Irish,  and 
Americans, — all  valued  friends,  and  in  another 
sense  entire  strangers.  However,  the  object  of  their 
different  contributions  was  one  and  the  same — to 
honor  Her  on  whose  lips  the  Church  places  the 
sacred  words,  "They  who  make  me  known  shall 
have  eternal  life."  So  be  it. 

The  Rev.  Father  Curci,  whose  writings  for  some 
years  past  have  given  great  offence  to  the  Holy 


See,  has  published  the  following  retraction.  It  is 
dated  Sept.  14,  and  has  appeared  in  all  the  papers 
of  Italy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  venerable  Fa- 
ther will  now  lay  aside  the  pen  with  which  he  has 
done  so  much  mischief,  and  preserve  the  silence 
becoming  a  penitent : 

From  the  last  letter  of  the  Pope  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Florence,  written  on  Aug.  27  and  communicated  to 
me  on  Sept.  5,  I  have  gathered  full  and  direct  assur- 
ance that  legitimate  ecclesiastical  authority  has  found 
in  my  last  three  works  inserted  in  the  Index  Librorum 
Prohibitorum  many  reprehensible  things.  I  therefore 
deem  it  my  duty  to  make  the  following  declaration, 
which  I  wish  to  be  made  known  to  the  public : 

For  the  reverence  which  I  have  always  professed 
and  shall  profess  toward  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
visible  head,  I  disprove  and  condemn  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  these  works  contrary  to  faith,  to  morals,  to 
discipline,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  same  Church.  I 
wish  this  to  be  understood,  not  according  to  my  pri- 
vate judgment,  which  I  willingly  surrender,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  those  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  set  to  rule  the  Church  of  God. 

I  trust  that  the  sincere  expression  of  these  my  sen- 
timents will  repair  the  scandal  which  I  have  caused ; 
but  I  trust  over  all  that  on  the  expression  of  these 
feelings  his  Holiness  will  receive  me  with  his  old  pa- 
ternal benevolence,  as  the  least  of  his  children  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

CHARLES  MARY  CURCI,  Priest. 


There  is  a  building  in  Montreal,  erected  on  the  site 
of  a  church  which  once  echoed  to  the  orisons  and 
chants  of  the  Recollet  Fathers  who  were  among  the 
figurants  of  our  early  history.  These  holy  men,  it 
appears,  were  not  at  all  reconciled  to  the  manner  in, 
which  they  became  dispossessed,  and  their  property 
secularized  and  converted  to  the  profane  purposes  of 
trade  and  commerce.  In  the  fervor  of  his  zeal,  one 
of  them — so  the  legend  runs — pronounced  a  curse 
upon  any  enterprise  that  should  be  established  upon 
that  particular  spot  of  ground — the  corner  of  which 
had  belonged  to  the  old  church.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
in  the  course  of  time  a  fine  warehouse  was  erected 
thereon  ;  but,  singular  to  relate,  saith  the  chronicler, 
none  of  the  ventures  undertaken  therein  have  thriven. 
— Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  Federal  Bank  branch  was  the  latest  occu- 
pant of  the  site,  and  its  fate  has  been  likewise 
disastrous. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Mulry,  S.  J.,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier's  College,  New  York ;  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Dinnen,  a  young  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Hart- 
ford ;  and  of  the  venerable  Father  Pacirini,  S.  J. , 
who  was  a  missionary  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania for  thirty  years.  R.  I.  P. 
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New  Publications. 


THE  ROMAN  HYMNAL, — A  Complete  Manual  of 
English  Hymns  and  Latin  Chants  for  the  use  of 
Congregations,  Schools,  Colleges  and  Choirs.  Com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Young.  S.J. 
Published  by  F.  Pustet  &  Co.,  50  and  52  Barclay 
St.,  New  York.    Cloth,  173  pages.  Price,  |i. 
In  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  in  the 
-toral  Letter  of  September,  1883,  by  the  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop  and  the  Bishops  of  the  Province 
of  New  York — viz.,  "that  our  people  should  be 
accustomed  to  sing  together,  and  for  that  object 
we  wish  that  in  all  our  schools  the  children  should 
be  taught  the  elements  of  music,  and  thus  choral 
singing  would  soon  become  almost  universal  in 
our  churches,"  the  reverend  choir-master  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  Church  has  prepared  this  man- 
ual.    One  of  the  principal  difficulties  hitherto  in 
the  way  of  congregational  singing — the  scarcity  of 
English  hymns  suited  to  the  offices  of  the  Church 
and  a  large  number  of  voices — is  here  done  away 
with.     The  compiler  has  drawn  largely  on    the 
grand  old  hymns  of  Catholic  ages,  which  are  full 
of  devotion,  impress  themselves  on  the  mind,  and 
never  weary  by  repetition.  *He  says  truly  that  "in 
the  seven  or  eight  years  which  every  child  spends 
at  school  there  is  ample  time  for  learning  the  en- 
tire office  of  the  Church.    If  therefore  the  means 
proposed    by   the    Fathers   of   the   Council    be 
adopted,  every  church  will  soon  possess  a  numer- 
ous and  efficient  choir,  without  spending  the  sums 
which  have  now  to  be  sacrificed  wherever  good 
singing  is  desired  " 

O  BEATA  TRINITAS!  Motet  for  Five  Voices  a 
Capella  by  J.  P.  Palestrina.  Transcribed  and  Ed- 
ited for  the  Occasion  of  the  Plenary  Council  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Graf,  Director  of  the  Cathedral  Choir, 
Baltimore,  Md.  New  York  and  Cincinnati :  F. 
Pustet  &  Co. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Palestrina's  church 
music  is  beyond  criticism.  It  is  classical  of  the 
classic  What  Fra  Angelico  is  among  painters 
Palestrina  is  among  the  composers  of  church  mu- 
sic. In  his  shortest  motet  as  in  his  longest  Mass, 
we  always  see  the  touch  of  a  master.  The  Rev. 
Father  Graf  has  done  a  good  work  in  transcribing 
the  motet  O  Beata  Trinitas  from  the  long  notes 
of  the  original — understood  by  few — into  modern 
notation,  thus  making  the  piece  easy  of  execution 
to  any  choir  of  ordinary  pretension.  Palestrina 
has  a  distinct  clef  for  each  voice,  but  Father  Graf 
has  simplified  his  composition  by  writing  the  parts 
for  soprano,  alto  and  tenor  in  the  modern  G  clef. 


Uouth's  Department. 


The  Story  of  an  October  Saint. 

BY    ELIZA    ALLEN    STARR. 

?OW  pleasantly  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  sprang  into  the  air, 
then  fell  back  into  the  mossy 
basin  to  overflow  the  brim ! 
There  was  a  perfume  of  orange 
flowers  and  oleanders  in  the  old 
court;  of  roses  too,  and  hiding  among 
the  roses  sprigs  of  sweet  thyme ; 
while  the  spray  from  the  fountain  was  like  a 
summer  evening  dew,  bringing  out  each  per- 
fume of  leaf  and  flower.  It  was  the  hour  for 
the  siesta,  or  afternoon  nap,  and  there  was  a 
dreamy  sound  in  the  fall  of  the  fountain, 
which  seemed  to  invite  sleep.  But  with  all 
this  the  eyelids  of  two  little  children  (a 
brother  and  sister),  belonging  to  the  old 
Spanish  household  of  Cepeda,  did  not  droop. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  left  to 
themselves  in  the  shadow  of  the  deep  gal- 
leries overhanging  the  court,  and  they  were 
talking  to  each  other  in  a  low  voice,  just 
above  a  whisper,  and  very  earnest. 

"  But,"  said  the  little  girl,  "  remember  it  is 
not  the  mere  dying  which  makes  the  martyr. 
It  it  not  being  burned  alive,  or  thrown  alive 
into  boiling  oil,  or  given  to  wild  beasts,  or 
beheaded.  Just  as  if,  were  the  Moors  to  kill 
us  for  being  Spaniards,  we  should  not  be 
martyrs  no  matter  what  they  might  make  us 
suffer;  whereas,  if  they  were  to  kill  us  for 
being  Christians,  for  loving  the  Lord  Jesus 
so  well  as  to  be  ready  to  die  rather  than  deny 
that  we  were  Christians,  we  should  be  true 
martyrs,  with  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul, 
and  the  young  Saint  Lawrence,  and  Saint 
Agnes ! "  As  the  little  girl  said  this  her  eyes, 
which  had  been  fixed  so  earnestly  on  her 
brother,  turned  to  heaven  with  an  expression 
of  rapture,  as  if  she  actually  saw  the  holy 
Apostles,  and  the  deacon  Lawrence,  and  the 
virgin  Agnes  in  the  heavens  above  her.  Then, 
looking  again  towards  her  brother,  she  said: 
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•"  We  shall  never  know  until  we  get  to  heaven 
how  glorious  it  is  to  be  a  martyr!" 

"  But,"  said  Roderic — really  four  years 
older  than  his  sister,  although  hers  was  the 
leading  spirit, — "what  if  the  Moors  will  not 
come  and  give  us  a  chance  to  be  martyrs?" 

"  Then  we  must  go  to  the  Moors,"  promptly 
answered  his  little  sister;  "and  this  is  the 
way  we  must  do.  The  Moors  have  not  been 
instructed  as  we  have  been,  and  they  do  not 
know  how  to  be  Christians.  We  must  go  to 
the  Moors,  and  tell  them  about  Jesus  Christ, 
— how  He  was  born  in  a  stable,  and  died  upon 
a  cross.  Some  of  these  Moors  will  listen  to 
us  and  will  believe ;  and  when  the  others  see 
this,  they  will  be  very  angry,  and  because  we 
will  not  stop  teaching  those  who  listen  to  us, 
nor  ourselves  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  true 
God  and  true  man,  they  will  put  us  to  the 
torture,  and  finally  kill  us,  and  we  shall  be — 
think  of  it,  Roderic! — martyrs;  not  only  mar- 
tyrs in  the  sight  of  men,  but  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  of  His  angels !  We  shall  be  the  dear 
friends  of  our  Lord,  His  familiar  friends,  close 
within  the  circle  of  shining  ones  who  sur- 
round His  throne ;  and  we  shall  be  this  for 
all  eternity!" 

As  Roderic  listened  to  his  little  sister,  he, 
too,  seemed  to  see  the  circle  of  shining  ones 
before  the  throne;  and  when  she  said,  in  that 
wonderfully  sweet  voice,  "Let  .us  go  now, 
Roderic;  we  can  take  a  few  biscuits  and 
some  figs ;  we  shall  find  springs  of  water  on 
the  way,  and  people  will  be  very  kind  to  us 
when  our  biscuits  and  figs  are  gone,"  he 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  this  little  sister 
proposed.  Without  delay  they  filled  their 
pockets  with  dry  biscuits,  took  a  few  fresh 
figs  from  the  garden  as  they  passed  through, 
and  were  soon,  by  crossing  the  bridge  that 
spans  the  Adaja  and  turning  their  steps 
southward,  on  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
highway  to  the  land  of  the  Moors. 

The  siesta  of  the  household  over,  Dona 
Beatrix,  their  mother,  missed  her  dear  ones. 
Strange  to  say,  no  one  had  seen  them  since 
early  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  sought 
for  in  every  part  of  the  house,  the  garden, 
even  upon  the  streets  near  the  house.  But 
just  as  twilight  was  passing  into  evening, 


and  Dona  Beatrix  was  wild  with  anguish,  the 
little  ones  appeared  led  by  their  uncle,  who 
had  met  them  on  the  way,  questioned  them 
as  to  their  absence  alone  from  home,  and 
brought  them  safely  to  their  mother.  A  long 
exhortation  was  given  to  them,  and  they  un- 
derstood that  they  must  wait  many  years 
before  they  could  instruct  even  the  Moors; 
but  the  little  girl,  then  only  six  years  old, 
kept  in  her  heart  all  the  fervor  of  her  first 
intention.  They  could  not  be  martyrs,  but 
they  could  be  hermits,  and  they  made  little 
huts  for  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  garden, 
where  they  read  the  marvellous  lives  of  the 
saints;'  to  them  more  fascinating  than  any 
book  of  wonders  in  the  Arctic  or  Southern 
seas;  more  heroic,  too,  than  any  lives  of 
warriors ;  more  noble  and  beautiful  than  the 
lives  of  kings  or  queens;  and  thus  their  guile- 
less infancy  slipped  away,  year  by  year;  but 
the  fruit  of  their  innocent  aspirations  for 
holiness  was  never  blighted,  ripening,  accord- 
ing to  God's  will,  in  the  sunshine  of  years 
made  beautiful  by  holiness. 

Sometimes  when  we  see  a  new  bbok,  or  a 
new  picture,  or  a  new  work  of  art  of  any  sort, 
we  look  to  see  who  the  author  may  be,  and 
like  or  dislike,  admire  or  criticise,  according 
to  the  regard  we  have  for  the  name  we  find. 
For  this  reason  I  shall  not  tell  you  the  name 
of  this  little  girl  until  I  have  told  you  some 
of  the  wonderful  things  done  in  her  life,  thus 
leaving  you  to  decide  for  yourselves  whether 
she  deserves  all  the  praise  which  has  been 
given  to  her.  I  will  call  her  by  one  of  her 
names — Cepeda — until  I  am  quite  sure  you  ' 
like  her  very  much. 

Some  one  has  said,  "  the  purest  and  most 
graceful  lily  is  only  an  imperfect  image  of  the 
young  girl  who  loves  God";  and  our  Cepeda, 
as  we  have  seen,  loved  God  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  desired  to  be  a  martyr.  When  she 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  her  mother  died, 
and  this  girl,  so  innocent,  so  attractive,  was 
left,  as  it  were,  to  her  own  guidance.  At  this 
time  a  young  relative  of  our^Cepeda  visited 
often  at  her  house.  Dona  Beatrix  was  no 
longer  there  to  protect  her  daughter,  who 
soon  became  an  admirer  and  imitator  of  this 
worldly,  witty,  fascinating  companion.  She 
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was  no  longer  found  in  her  little  hut  at  the 
foot  of  the  garden,  but  before  her  mirror, 
adorning  her  person,  arranging  her  hair;  and 
soon  discovered  how  much  more  beautiful 
she  was  than  her  companions.  In  vain  did 
her  father  and  elder  sister  try  to  break  the 
snare  of  this  friendship,  for  she  found  all 
sorts  of  excuses  to  be  with  this  cousin ;  and 
in  a  few  months  her  father  placed  her  with 
the  Augustine  Sisters  at  Avila.  She  was  then 
sixteen  years  old ;  but  young  as  she  was,  no 
sooner  had  she  entered  the  gate  of  the  con- 
vent than  the  spell  of  worldliness  was  broken. 
The  happiness  which  she  had  had  in  prayer 
as  a  child  came  back  to  her.  She  could  not 
be  a  martyr,  nor  even  a  hermit,  but  she  could 
be  a  nun,  and  she  begged  the  Sisters  to  pray 
for  her.  Can  we  not  believe  that  they  did  pray 
for  her,  and  that  they  prayed  perseveringly  ? 
The  following  year  our  Cepeda  was 
obliged  to  go  home  on  account  of  her  health. 
Here  her  father's  brother — very  pious,  en- 
gaged only  in  works  of  charity — interested 
her  in  the  reading  of  devout  books,  which 
had  such  a  hold  upon  her  that  she  became 
penetrated  by  their  heavenly  doctrine.  The 
desire  to  be  a  nun  was  stronger  than  ever ; 
but  at  the  same  time  a  monastery  or  convent, 
compared  with  her  beautiful  home,  appeared 
so  gloomy,  so  sad !  While  thus  hesitating, 
the  letters  of  that  old,  old  Saint  of  the  year 
400,  written  to  the  daughters  of  Saint  Paula, 
decided  her  to  choose  the  more  perfect  life. 
Once  made,  her  decision  never  faltered.  In 
heart  and  mind  and  purpose,  she  was  a  nun 
once  and  forever.  Her  father,  who  had  been 
shocked  by  her  worldly  and  frivolous  ways 
under  the  influence  of  her  cousin,  and  who 
wished  her  to  be,  like  her  dear  mother,  a 
charming  woman  in  her  own  home,  was  dis- 
tressed by  this  resolution.  Of  all  his  children 
I  she  was  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  talented, 
the  most  attractive.  The  very  name  which 
she  had  received  in  baptism,  and  which  I 
have  not  yet  told  you,  signified  "beautiful 
beyond  all " ;  and  how  could  this  father,  who 
had  laid  her  mother  in  an  early  grave,  part 
with  this  most  charming  of  all  his  children  ? 
But  the  soul  of  Cepeda  was  capable  of  an 
exaltation  which  nothing  could  daunt  While 


this  struggle  between  her  love  for  her  father 
and  her  desire  for  a  perfect  life  was  going 
on,  she  won  her  oldest  brother,  Anthony,  for 
her  confidant.  The  reasons  she  gave  for  wish- 
ing to  be  a  nun  aroused  in  him  the  desire  to 
be  a  monk,  and  they  left  their  father's  house 
together.  But  the  soul  of  Cepeda,  heroic  as 
it  was,  suffered  the  very  pangs  of  death  .in 
this  separation  ;  and  she  afterwards  said  that 
her  "very  bones  pulled  apart."  Only  for  God 
could  she  have  made  this  sacrifice. 

Although  she  had  begged  the  Augustine 
nuns  to  pray  for  her  vocation,  it  was  not  to 
them  that  her  steps  turned,  but  to  that  Order 
of  Carmel  which  has  had  such  an  attraction 
for  great  and  courageous  souls.  At  that  time 
the  Carmelites  were  not  cloistered  as  they 
had  been  ages  before,  as  they  are  now ;  so 
that  when  she  was  again  very  ill  her  father 
insisted  upon  her  being  removed,  first  to  her 
own  sister's  house,  then  to  his  own.  Here 
she  fell  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  which 
many  believed  to  be  death  ;  her  father  alone 
declared  that  his  daughter  lived.  Four  days 
she  lay  as  one  dead,  then  she  opened  her  eyes. 
When  she  came  fully  to  herself  she  said: 
"Ah,  why  did  you  waken  me,  I  was  so  happy ! " 
and  then  told  how  God,  after  showing  her  the 
torments  of  hell,  disclosed  to  her  the  glories 
of  paradise,  and  had  told  her  that  she  would 
die  a  happy  death,  and  her  body  be  covered 
with  a  cloth  woven  of  gold. 

Again  in  her  monastery,  she  realized  how 
little  she  knew  compared  with  many  a  novice 
who  had  never  had  months  on  months  of  ill- 
ness. She  was  not  familiar  with  the  rubric  * 
of  the  Breviary,  the  chanting  and  the  cere- 
monies of  the  choir.  Seeing  little  novices 
acquitting  themselves  perfectly  in  these  mat- 
ters, she  was  ashamed  to  show  her  own 
ignorance,  and  when  she  knew  she  had  sung 
badly  she  was  annoyed  at  the  thought  of 
being  a  subject  of  amusement  among  the  Sis- 
ters. To  overcome  this  annoyance,  and  to 
practise  humility  of  spirit,  she  secretly  folded 
the  mantles  of  the  Sisters  on  their  return  from 
the  choir,  as  if  they  were  angels  who 

*  The  directions  for  reading  the  Breviary 
in  red  ink.  and  are  therefore  called  rubrics 
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been  singing  the  praises  of  God.  Yet  even 
this  she  did  secretly,  dreading  above  all  things 
to  be  laughed  at  for  her  simplicity.  However, 
she  was  not  long  in  this  state  of  mind,  and 
made  such  a  change  in  her  behavior,  becom- 
ing truly  simple  in  spirit  and  in  action,  that 
she  soon  improved  in  her  singing. 

From  the  first,  we  may  say,  of  her  religious 
life,  our  Cepeda  had  a  love  for  children ;  not 
a  mere  fondness  for  them,  indulging  and 
spoiling  them,  but  a  love  for  their  welfare, 
and  especially  for  their  innocent  souls.  I  shall 
give,  presently,  some  examples  of  this  love ; 
but  at  this  moment  I  will  tell  you  how  she 
won  young  girls  to  a  life  of  religion;  not 
only  how  she  won  those  suited  to  it,  but  how 
wonderfully  she  read  their  hearts  and  de- 
termined their,  vocation,  sometimes  for  the 
cloister,  sometimes  for  the  family.  Three  of 
her  nieces  became  Carmelites  ;  another,  who 
was  believed  by  her  family  to  have  a  vocation, 
she  insisted  upon  returning  to  the  world; 
while  to  another,  devoted  to  the  world  and 
to  dress,  she  said :  "  It  is  no  use,  Beatrix :  you 
will  be  a  barefooted  Carmelite,  after  all."  The 
young  girl  laughed  at  the  words  of  her  aunt, 
but  they  came  true.  Too  many  instances  of 
this  sort  are  recorded  to  be  even  mentioned 
in  this  short  sketch ;  but  these  show  how  ob- 
servant was  her  mind  of  those  shades  of  char- 
acter which  make  up  that  wonder  of  God's 
goodness — a  religious  vocation. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


Only  a  Rose. 


One  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, as  I  was  passing  through  the  Rue  de 
Vaugirard  in  Paris,  it  suddenly  began  to  rain. 
Mechanically  I  looked  to  the  right  and  left, 
seeking  a  place  of  shelter.  The  little  Church 
of  the  Carmelites  was  near  by,  and  thither  I 
hastened.  When  I  entered  I  saw  on  all  sides 
decorations  of  flowers  and  lights,  and  an  im- 
mense crowd  assembled. 

"What  feast  are  they  celebrating?"  I 
asked  an  old  lady  who  was  kneeling  beside 
me  saying  her  beads. 

She  raised  her  head  in  astonishment.  "  This 


is  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  and,  as  a 
memento  of  the  day,  the  reverend  Fathers 
are  going  to  present  all  in  the  church  with  a 
blessed  rose." 

With  difficulty  I  made  my  way  forward 
through  the  crowd,  when  the  Father  Prior 
began  to  speak.  His  pale  and  noble  coun- 
tenance, lighted  up  with  a  heavenly  joy,  in- 
spired respect;  the  myriads  of  candles  that 
burned  around  the  tabernacle  formed  for  him 
a  kind  of  brilliant  aureola;  his  mild  and  pen- 
etrating eyes  rested  with  pleasure  upon  the 
pious  throng  that  surrounded  him  and  lis- 
tened -to  his  words.  His  address  was  brier 
and  simple. 

"I  am  going  to  distribute  roses  among 
you,"  he  said.  "  They  are  very  small,  for  we 
are  poor.  Let  their  perfume  remind  you  of" 
the  virtues  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  in- 
spire you  with  the  desire  of  striving  to  imitate 
her  example.  They  are  blessed,  that  they  may 
bring  to  your  homes  the  blessing  of  Mary. 
Mothers,  let  them  adorn  the  cradle  of  your 
little  children.  Wives,  present  them  to  your 
husbands;  tell  them  this  flower  will  serve  as 
a  monitor  when  duty  calls  them  from  you. 
Young  maidens,  wear  them  on  your  breast, 
that  the  aspirations  of  your  heart  may  be  to 
Jesus  and  Mary  united  in  the  same  love." 

Then  began  the  distribution.  When  I  ap- 
proached to  receive  my  rose,  the  Prior  smiled ; ; 
he  seemed  to  read  in  my  thoughts  that  word 
chance  that  had  brought  me  there.  I  bowed, 
and  left  the  church  much  more  serious  than 
when  I  entered.  I  returned  home  and  placed^ 
the  blessed  rose  on  the  portrait  of  my  mother. 
Poor  mother!  she  seemed  to  look  upon  me 
then  more  tenderly  than  ever.  Perhaps  it  was 
her  prayers  in  heaven  that  had  directed  my 
steps.  I  passed  the  time  in  reflecting  upon 
how  little  things  often  produce  great  effects.  I 
cannot  tell  now  all  that  my  surging  thoughts 
revealed  to  my  mystic  rose :  it  was  almost  a 
confession ;  and  the  little  blessed  flower  was 
the  heavenly  balm  that  I  applied  to  the  fes- 
tering wounds  of  my  heart.  "To-morrow,"  I 
said  to  myself  before  falling  asleep,  "  I  will 
return  to  that  church,  and  ask  for  that  good 
Prior  and  say  to  him:  'The  rose  has  brought: 
me  back,  repentant  and  converted.' " 
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Poems    of    Some    Early    Kentucky    Mis- 
sionaries. 


BY    THE    REV.   THOMAS    J.   JENKINS. 


|T  has  been  the  frequent  and  obvious 
remark  of  the  several  biographers  of 
our  Ohio  Valley  missionaries  that  the 
subjects  of  their  memoirs  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  have  written  much,  burdened  as 
they  were  with  diurnal  and  nocturnal  labors 
on  the  missions.  Literary  elucubrations  are 
not  supposed  compatible  with  long  journeys 
on  horseback,  quick  and  continuous  transits 
from  one  little  scattered  flock  to  another,  and 
such  manual  labors  as  the  actual  building 
or  supervising  of  the  erection  of  numerous 
churches,  even  if  the  edifices  were  of  no 
nobler  architecture  than  the  clapboarded  log 
huts  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  lived  and 
died  in.  In  fact,  the  fewest  remnants  of  even 
shorter  compositions  in  prose,  outside  of  cor- 
respondence indited  by  the  Badins,  Nt  rinckxs, 
Abells,  Auds,  and  .Hutchins,  are  extant  to 
disprove  the  natural  proposition  just  set  forth. 
Besides  the  little  French  pamphlet  of  Father 
Badin  on  the  "Origin  of  the  Kentucky  Mis 
sions  " ;  a  brochure  or  two  of  controversial  mat 
ter  gotten  out  by  him  and  one  or  two  other 
missionaries ;  Bishop  David's  Catechism, 
Prayer-Book,  and  "  Retreat " ;  the  serio  comic 
book  of  instruction  printed  by  the  Rev.  Geo. 
A.  M.  Elde — "  Letters  to  Brother  Jonathan," 
and  Bishop  David's  translation  of  the  "Felic- 
it.  of  the  Saints,"  by  the  great  Roman  Jesuit 
Cardinal  Bellarmine — the  books  of  our  Ku 


ropean  and  American  pioneer  priests,  to 
pluralize  the  old  Latin  legal  phrase,  non  sunt 
inventi. 

But  it  is  a  curious  characteristic  of  many 
hard-worked  men  of  real  talent  and  little  or 
no  opportunity  to  write  set  works,  that  they 
often  have  recourse  to  verse  to  give  vent  to 
their  overwrought  feelings  in  a  more  pithy 
form — poetry  being  also  a  medium  of  thought 
which  admits  of  interruptions  and  successful 
resumption.  Even  dear  old  'Uncle  Bob" 
Abell,  who  never  found  time  or  inclination 
to  pen  sermon  or  lecture  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  brilliant  oratorical  efforts  and  suc- 
cesses of  his  life,  and  of  whom  it  may  safely 
be  averred  in  stereotype  that  hardly  a  letter 
of  his  can  be  found,  often  took  pleasure  in 
reciting,  in  his  old  age,  the  string  of  stanzas 
he  improvised,  once  on  a  time,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  recovery  of  a  favorite  silver  snuff-box. 
No  one  ever  saw  these  verses;  and  as  no 
stenographer  was  ever  blessed  with  the  op- 
portunity to  take  down  them  or  the  other 
famous  poem  he  composed  on  some  odd 
character  of  old  St.  Thomas's  Seminary  fame, 
so  no  one  can  boast  of  laying  before  curious 
readers  either  of  these  not  unworthy  poetical 
attempts.  The  songs  and  hymns  composed 
by  Bishop  David  and  some  of  his  compeers, 
all  set  to  music  by  the  old  professor  of  theol- 
ogy himself,  or  by  Father  Elliot  in  his  yet 
used  "Collection  of  Hymns,"  are  familiar  to 
the  country  choirs  of  the  more  remote  con- 
gregations of  Kentucky. 

The  "  proto-priest  of  Baltimore,"  as  Father 
Badin  was  fond  of  styling  himself,  has  handed 
down  a  once  not  undeservedly  famous  poem- 
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hymn  in  what  Father  Matthew  Russell,  S.J., 
of  The  Irish  Montldy,  calls  "  fluent  hexame- 
ters," and  which  many  of  our  best  Latinists 
— Archbishop  Spalding  among  them — have 
dared  to  compare  to  Horace  and  Virgil  for  the 
purity  of  its  language.  This  we  might  here 
be  enabled  to  place  before  our  readers,  over 
the  familiar  imprint : 

LUDOVICI-VILLAE  ;    Kv.,  U.  S.  AMER. 

TYPIS  BENED.  Jos.  WEBB. 
A.  D.  1843. 

— if  we  could  not  safely  refer  the  curious  to 
the  Hon.  B.  J.  Webb's  new  work,  entitled 
"  Catholicity  in  Kentucky."  And  we  think  it 
not  improbable  he  will  be  thanked  for  giving 
in  extenso  this  carmen  of  Kentucky's  book- 
learned  missionary,  as  it  has  never  been  pub- 
lished in  book-form,  and  has  been  so  long  out 
of  print  that  the  copy  there  transcribed  is 
one  of  the  very  few  extant. 

Returning  from  the  celebration  of  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  one  is  pleased  to  be  able 
to  adduce  from  a  living  octogenarian's  pen — 
whose  hand  has  known  the  rougher  toil  of 
the  battles  of  a  priest's  life  for  well-nigh  a  half 
century  on  Kentucky  missions — extracts  of 
the  "  Rhymes  and  Verses,  by  an  Old  Man  : 
Written  mostly  in  his  eightieth  year,  for  his 
own  profit,  and  published  for  the  enjoyment 
and  edification  of  his  dear  Relations  and 
Friends."  When  it  is  further  added  that  the 
title-page  bears  the  legend,  "Calvary,  Ky., 
1884,"  no  Catholic  Kentuckian  in  Louisville 
diocese  needs  to  be  told  that  the  modest 
"  old  man  "  is  one  of  the  two  oldest  surviving 
priests  of  this  Western  country — the  venera- 
ble Father  Aud. 

Without  further  introduction,  here  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  poem  "Star  of  Bethlehem," 
which,  if,  like  several  others,  it  is  not  quite 
equal  in  all  parts  in  merit,  will  attract  pious 
attention : 

"  Let  science  withoyt  revelation 
About  its  hypotheses  prate, 
It  sports  at  the  threshold  of  knowledge, 
But  never  can  open  the  gate. 

"  Phenomena  show  some  effects 

Of  a  power  under  matter  concealed, 
*      While  each  smallest  atom  contains 
Deep  mysteries  not  yet  revealed. 


"  Desiring  to  live  without  knowledge, 
They  search  for  a  plausible  plea 
For  doubting,  and  then  for  denying 
What  God  gives  th'  unlettered  to  see. 

"  The  simple  belief  of  the  truth 

Makes  infants  more  happy  and  wise 
Than  all  your  grandiloquent  sophists, 
So  skilful  to  propagate  lies. 

"  Had  Zeno  divined  the  blest  science 
Of  a  catechist  child  of  ten  years, 
He  had  learned  then  a  practical  wisdom, 
Which  the  stoic  might  envy  with  tears. 

"  Had  a  scientist  learned  the  first  lesson 

Which  a  Christian  is  taught  in  his  youth, 
He  had  seen  that  the  grounds  of  true  wisdom 
Are  not  idle  guesses,  but  truth." 


This   may  be  appropriately  followed  by 
"The  Divine  Babe": 


'  Called  by  the  angels'  voice, 

The  shepherds  haste  to  greet 
Their  Saviour,  and  rejoice 

To  kiss  the  Infant's  feet. 
Conducted  by  a  star,  ^ 

Wise  Kings  their  treasures  bring, 
"As  homage  from  afar, 

To  their  sweet  Infant  King. 
How  lovely !  oh,  how  fair 

They  find  that  Babe  Divine ! 
Oh !  let  us  too  go  there. 

Nor  at  His  lot  repine. 
The  Lord  of  all,  th'  Immense 

Becomes  a  little  child ; 
His  home  is  heaven,  yet  thence 

He  comes  to  be  exiled. 
Poor  Infant!   though  enriched 

With  all  that's  rich  in  heaven, 
He's  poor,  because  He  wished 

That  wealth  to  us  be  given. 
See  now  the  Lord  of  lords, 

Whom  heaven  and  earth  obey, 
Obeys  His  creatures'  words, 

To  teach  submission's  way. 
Meek  Child !  the  proud,  the  great 

Are  little  in  His  eyes, 
While  in  His  humble  state 

So  mild  on  straw  He  lies. 
O  ravishing  delight 

Of  saints  in  heaven  and  earth ! 
Sad  and  forlorn  by  night, 

Thou  weepest  at  Thy  birth. 
O  Word  of  God !   Thy  word 

Made  all  things  out  of  nought : 
Cannot  Thy  speech  be  heard 

Till  by  Thy  creatures  taught  ? 
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Thy  silence  is  Thy  speech ; 

And  oh  !  how  eloquent 
Proud,  boasting  man  to  teach 

In  silence  to  repent! 
By  silence  dost  Thou  preach, 

By  weakness  strengthen  me, 
By  poverty  enrich, 

By  bondage  set  me  free  ' 

From  "Society" — the  longest  poem,  and 
one  of  much  philosophic  power  and  evident 
knowledge  of  man  and  men — the  following 
are  good  if  not  fully  adequate  specimens.  If 
the  verses  sometimes  seem  prosaic,  it  is  the 
plain  straightforwardness  of  authoritative  age, 
which  sacrifices  mete  harmony  to  the  clear 
enunciation  of  truths  too  often  obscured  by 
a  cloud  of  words.  The  unbiassed  Christian 
philosophy  is  here  shown — the  happy  mean 
between  the  inflation  of  Plato  and  the  cyni- 
cism of  Diogenes ;  not  tolerant  of  vice  like 
the  former,  nor  yet  an  unreasoning,  harsh  re- 
prover of  peccadilloes  of  peculiarity  like  the 
latter : 

"  The  Author  of  society  is  God, 
Who  organized  creation,  His  domain, 
And  ranged  each  creature  in  fit  rank  and  place, 
That  all  might  move  in  blessed  harmony, 
And  each  promote  the  good  of  each  and  all. 
Besides  this  combination  of  the  whole, 
Unnumbered  orders  and  societies, 
Submissive  all  to  this,  to  others  some. 
Fill  heaven  and  earth  and  all  the  universe. 
Order  is  God's  great  law ;  look  up  to  heaven ; 
Arranged  in  choirs  and  orders  around  His  throne, 
Angels  and  saints  subordinately  reign; 
Look  to  the  skies;  see  one  majestic  orb 
Control  a  system  of  inferior  globes, 
Enlighten  them  and  guide  them  in  their  spheres. 
Ruled  by  the  Sun,  the  planetary  balls 
Conduct  their  moons,  obedient  all  to  him, 
While  their  submission  to  their  ruler's  sway 
Gives  order  smooth  and  harmony  to  all : 
And  systems  less  round  weightier  systems  roll, 
And  all  revolve  submissive  round  the  throne 
Of  Him  who  made  and  launched  and  guides  them 
all." 

"  The  company  you  keep  tells  what  you  are, 
But  he  who  seek;,  all  kind  of  company 
Must  counterfeit  all  characters  save  one ; 

vicious  seem  where  virtue  brings  contempt, 
lie  mean  for  fear  the  mean  will  call  him  mean ; 
Silly  lest  other  fools  esteem  him  such. 

ensure  or  his  praise  is  little  worth, 
So  speedily  he  swaps,  suitors  to  suit. 


To  please  his  comrades  he  must  chime  with  them ; 

He  scorned  you  yesterday,  to-day  will  praise; 

To-morrow  blame  in  other  company. 

He  sees  that  others  are  not  like  himself, 

But  never  once  conceives  he  is  himself 

As  little  like  to  them  as  they  to  him. 

Yet  turn  the  picture,  view  the  shady  side  : 

He's  more  like  them  than  they  are  like  themselves ; 

And  though  they  faults  may  have  more  grave  than  his, 

For  all  the  world  his  faults  they  would  not  have. 

We  quickly  see  in  others'  breasts  the  faults 

Which  give  us  hardest  struggles  in  our  own, 

Still  quicker  those  'gainst  which  we  f.iil  to  strive, 

And  quickest  those  we  harbor  in  our  hearts  " 

It  seems  fit  to  close  these  callings  from 
"  Rhymes  and  Verses"  with  this  sweet  appre- 
ciation of  Mary  s  worship,  so  characteristic  in 
him  whose  eighty  odd  summers  have  mostly 
been  passed  in  communion  with  God's  crea- 
tion in  its  rural  innocence  : 

"We  thank  Thee,  Lord!  that  Thou  hast  given 

O'er  us  a  Mother's  care ; 
Thine  own  sweet  Mother,  Queen  of  Heaven, 
Is  our  own  Mother  dear. 

"  Yes :  every  bud  and  flower  we  bring 

Shall  purchase  heavenly  aid  ; 
Each  prayer  we  breathe,  each  strain  we  sing, 
Shall  richly  be  repaid." 


A    Troubled    Heart,    and    How    It    waa 
Comforted  at  Last. 


IX. 

ONCE  more  I  was  in  my  own  home  and 
with  my  own  people,  after  a  long  separa- 
tion. We  were  living  on  the  farther. shore  of 
a  new  land,  among  mixed  races,  in  a  city 
which  has  been  called  the  most  cosmopolitan 
in  the  United  States.  I  was  growing  into  the 
speculative  age ;  had  begun  to  philosophize, 
after  a  fashion,  ancj  to  anal) -ze  my  own  mo- 
tives and  those  of  others  with  whom  I  was 
brought  in  contact. 

The  state  of  unbelief  in  which  so  many 
whom  I  have  known  have  complacently 
tied  themselves  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
most  uncomfortable  of  all  spiritual  condi- 
tions ;  indeed,  it  is  a  condition  which  is  totally 
wanting  in  spirituality.  A  conviction  of  some 
sort  was  absolutely  necessary  to  my  happi- 
ness :  I  have  always  felt  that  I  must  believe 
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something;  but,  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  it  did 
not  then  seem  to  me  to  matter  very  much 
what  I  believed.  I  began  a  search  after  truth, 
or  what  I  thought  to  be  truth,  and  my  search, 
at  least,  was  an  honest  one.  I  knew  God  to  be 
the  source  of  all  truth.  I  desired  to  worship 
Him ;  and,  as  He  was  worshipped  in  one  form 
or  another  in  the  many  and  various  churches 
of  the  city,  I  wandered  from  house  to  house 
like  a  weary  spirit,  seeking  that  absolute  rest 
which  I  had  never  known. 

My  intellectual  preferences  led  me  to  favor 
the  Unitarians,  who  find  a  series  of  lectures, 
composed  with  literary  elegance,  and  deliv- 
ered with  considerable  oratorical  grace,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  the  worship  of  God.  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  celebrated  "  di- 
vine," who  professed  no  little  interest  in  my 
welfare.  At  his  church  the  musical  adjuncts 
were  highly  diverting,  and  for  a  brief  while  I 
was  beguiled  by  the  eloquent  common-places 
of  the  minister,  who  seldom  failed  to  draw  an 
exceedingly  well-dressed  audience  so  long 
as  the  fashionable  season  lasted ;  at  the  close 
of  it  the  church  doors  were  shut,  and  the 
celebrated  "  divine  "  sought  recreation  at  the 
seaside  in  company  with  the  majority  of  his 
parishioners.  I  looked  for  fervor:  fervor 
seemed  to  me  indispensable  to  the  love  and 
the  worship  of  God.  I  found  it  not.  The  Uni- 
tarian, a  superior  being,  who  exchanges  com- 
pliments with  his  Creator,  and  whom  legions 
of  angels  cannot  abash — the  Unitarian  offered 
me  nothing  that  I  could  take  home  with  me 
locked  up  in  my  heart  of  hearts — not  even  a 
grain  of  comfort. 

But  the  Methodist,  clutching  his  ponderous 
copy  of  the  Scriptures,  swinging  it  above  his 
head  with  a  shriek,  while  many  of  his  listen- 
ers responded  with  audible  "Amens";  and 
then  hurling  the  book  upon  the  pulpit,  in 
which  he  roared  like  a  caged  lion, — this  was 
a  mockery  that  sickened  me.  The  groans  of 
auditors  have  never  aroused  me  to  venera- 
tion, nor  does  frenzy  do  more  than  weaken 
my  faith  in  the  frenzied. 

Between  the  Unitarian  and  the  various  de- 
grees of  Methodism  I  found  npthing  in  the 
whole  range  of  Protestantism  that  did  not 
seem  to  me  characterless,  colorless,  almost 


formless — the  poorest  conceivable  substitute 
for  worship  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
What  was  the  gathering  together  of  men, 
women  and  children  once  in  seven  days  to 
listen  to  the  opinion  of  a -man  on  this  text  or 
that  text  of  Scripture,  when  I  heard,  and  could 
not  avoid  hearing,  the  criticisms  upon  the 
discourse  just  delivered;  the  comments  favor- 
able and  unfavorable  made  by  those  who  con- 
sidered their  opinion  as  good  as  any  man's? 
Nor  could  I  help  observing  the  worldly  spirit 
which  was  everywhere  and  in  a  thousand 
ways  evidenced  with  scarcely  an  attempt  at 
disguise.  It  seemed  to  me  that  some  form  of 
worship  was  necessary ;  that  there  could  be 
no  true  worship  without  form  ;  that  the  mere 
herding  of  men,  women  and  children  under 
a  "  pastor,"  who  told  them  what  he  knew,  or 
thought  he  knew,  concerning  the  word  of 
God  and  its  relation  to  the  life  that  now  is 
and  that  which  is  to  come,  profitable  as  it 
may  be  in  some  cases,  is  not  worship !  I  saw 
no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
building  which  they  called  the  "J^ouse  of 
God."  Every  symbol,  every  suggestion  of 
Him  and  of  His  manifold  attributes  was  rig- 
idly excluded  from  the  place  dedicated  to 
Him.  Even  the  choir  harmony,  which  should 
echo  the  strains  of  the  heavenly  choir,  filling 
and  thrilling  us  with  the  most  exalted  rever- 
ence— the  choirs  rendered  a  class  of  music 
which  was  calculated  to  dispel  every  senti- 
ment of  devotion,  and  to  rob  the  exercises  of 
the  single  element  of  beauty  left  them. 

Disheartened,  I  strayed  one  evening  into 
a  church  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion ;  here 
I  found  much,  very  much,  that  was  totally 
wanting  elsewhere.  The  somewhat  meagre 
and  meaningless  ceremonies  were  conducted 
with  an  assumption  of  dignified  and  respect- 
ful reverence  for  something — for  what  I  could 
not  exactly  see.  I  felt  that  the  way  was  opened 
a  little  for  me.  I  was  the  most  willing  and 
the  most  grateful  of  novices,  but  I  was  des- 
tined to  suffer  many  a  sad  rebuff  before  the 
end  of  my  novitiate.  In  vain  did  I  strive  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  that  faith:  to  me  it 
was  spiritless  and  cold ;  its  forms  were  formal ; 
and  though  the  prayers  are  of  unrivalled 
beauty,  and  the  litanies — of  Catholic  origin 
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— won  upon  me  like  the  mystical  refrain  of 
some  antique  temple  worship ;  though  the 
music  was  spiritually  elevating.and  the  archi- 
tecture a  suitable  setting  for  it  all,  I  felt  at 
last  that  thi  >  was  a  form  indt  ed,  but  an  almost 
meaningless  form,  a  form  without  spirit  or 
substance.  So  I  turned  from  the  Kpiscopal 
Church  satisfied  that  it  is  feebly  though  ex 
pensively  nourished  by  a  severely,  not  to  sa> 
frigidly,  polite  community, — a  community 
meagre  in  numbers,  but  of  unquestionable 
taste. 

It  was  my  custom  to  revisit  in  turn  the 
houses  of  these  several  denominations,  striv- 
ing always  to  reconcile  myself  to  observances 
at  which  I  instinctively  rebelled.  I  was  con- 
stantly laboring  under  the  conviction  that  if 
my  heart  was  not  touched  it  was  because  of 
the  hardness  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  fault, 
of  whatever  nature  it  might  be,  was  mine 
alone. 

Once,  and  once  only,  I  suffered  myself  to 
be  enticed  into  a  public  hall  where  "  Moody 
and  Sankey"  were  holding  forth  to  a  mob  of 
ill-bred  and  irreverent  people.  I  entered  that 
hall  in  a  spirit  of  honest  inquiry  ;  I  was  open 
to  conviction,  and  had.  for  the  time  at  least, 
dismissed  all  prejudice  from  my  mind.  It 
was  the  hour  of  noon.  These  meetings  were 
held  in  the  business  quarter  of  the  town  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  business  men.  The 
public  in  general,  but  business  men  in  partic- 
ular, were  invited  somewhat  ostentatiously 
(by  means  of  placards  in  large  type  distrib- 
uted upon  the  street-corners  and  posted  upon 

the  walls)  to  repair  to Hall, street, 

and  "find  Jesus,"  from  12  to  I  p.  m.  daily ! 
The  intense  vulgarity  of  the  proceedings,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  blasphemy  that  prevailed, 
illed  me  with  disgust;  the  horror  I  experi- 
enced when  subjected  to  the  baleful  influences 
)f  the  illiterate,  itinerant  "Evangelist"  re- 
irned  in  such  force  that  I  hastened  from  the 
>lace  in  dismay.  Nearly  every  Protestant  de- 
jomination  in  the  city  was  represented  there. 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  created  an  ex- 
citement which  all  of  them  combined  would 
fail  to  do;  but  by  countenancing  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey,  the  local  ministry  could 
at  the  close  of  the  season  step  in  and  divide 


the  spoils ;  the  converts  were  parcelled  out 
among  them,  and  the  excitement  subsided. 
Thus  the  Protestant  Church,  in  its  innu- 
merable branches,  lent  its  aid  to  the  Kvan- 
gelists,  and  met  for  the  only  time  on  neutral 
ground;  >et  it  is  but  a  few  steps  from  the 
temporary  insanity  of  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey 's  emotional  victims  to  the  appalling 
blasphemies  of  the  "Salvation  Army"!  I 
resolved  never  again  to  enter  a  Protestant 
church ;  never  again  to  seek  to  reconcile 
her  multifarious  denominational  differences; 
never  again  to  imperil  the  little  peace  of  mind 
I  had  by  profitless  speculation. 

X. 

And  now  came  the  strangest  experience  of 
all.  One  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  lady 
who  was  personally  unknown  to  me,  though 
I  knew  and  had  long  known  her  by  reputa- 
tion. She  was  a  conspicuous  character;  she 
lectured  regularly,  on  Sundays,  in  one  of  the 
theatres,  usually  upon  a  popular  topic  and 
in  a  popular  vein,  and  succeeded  in  arresting 
the  attention  of  the  large  audiences  which  she 
drew  together  week  after  week. 

I  had  for  some  time  been  contributing  to 
various  magazines  and  journals,  and,  doubtless 
as  much  in  consequence  of  my  youth  as  for 
any  literary  merit  which  my  juvenile  produc- 
tions betrayed,  I  had  won  a  kind  of  romantic 
local  reputation,  which  I  have  since  wondered 
was  not  my  ruin.  Had  I  cared  more  for 
what  the  public  thought  of  me  than  for  what 
I  longed  to  think  of  myself,  I  should  hardly 
have  escaped  the  vain-glory  that  dazzles  and 
confounds  so  many  precocious  amateurs. 

This  lady  begged  to  know  me;  entreated 
me  to  call  upon  her,  and  promised  me  the 
sort  of  entertainment  which  she  must  have 
known  would  be  most  acceptable  to  a  callow 
poet  I  was,  of  course,  much  flattered,  and 
very  willingly  visited  her.  She  lived  in  a 
suburban  cottage,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  but 
luxuriant  garden.  Within  that  modest  home 
I  found  repose ;  surrounded  by  every  element 
of  feminine  refinement,  we  seemed  far  re- 
moved from  the  weary  world,  and,  for  a  period, 
our  intercourse  was  very  grateful  to  me. 

Her  voice  was  low  and  sweet ;  her  manner 
singularly  gentle  and  winning.  It  was  said  of 
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her  by  the  enthusiasts  who  noisily  proclaimed 
her  virtues  that  she  led  a  nun's  life,  and  that 
her  days  were  passed  in  meditation  and  in 
acts  of  silent  charity.  She  certainly  seemed 
to  me  one  of  the  most  exalted  natures  with 
which  I  had  ever  been  brought  in  contact. 
The  praise  she  gave  me  was  enthusiastic  but 
discriminating;  the  sympathy  she  showed 
me  won  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  my 
heart.  She  exacted  without  so  much  as  ask- 
ing it  an  unconditional  surrender.  She  was 
what  is  popularly  known  as  an  "inspirational 
speaker";  her  lectures  were  seldom  prepared 
beforehand,  and  never  written  or  memorized ; 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  she  spoke 
with  amazing  volubility  and  brilliancy.  She 
was  an  earnest,  constant,  and  appreciative 
reader;  possessed  of  a  poetic  temperament; 
was  easily  moved  to  tears;  her  natural  gaiety 
was  tempered  by  a  memory  of  the  sorrow 
and  disappointments  with  which  her  life  had 
been  filled ;  and,  withal,  she  was  possessed 
of  a  profound,  intuitive  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  flew  to  her 
in  my  desponding  moods,  or  that  she  found 
in  me  an  interesting  and  interested  votary? 

It  was  her  custom  to  entertain  me  with  dis- 
courses upon  the  supernatural.  Often,  with 
closed  eyes,  or  a  look  fixed  on  vacancy,  she 
would  pour  forth  volumes  of  eloquent  mysti- 
cism, to  which  I  listened  in  rapt  wonderment. 
In  her  presence  I  began  to  feel  the  influence 
of  which  she  so  often  spoke.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  little  parlor  in  which  we  sat,  in 
a  kind  of  artificial  twilight  that  was  quite  its 
own,  was  the  most  serenely  beautiful  of  re- 
treats. I  almost  believed  that  the  good  spirits 
she  professed  to  see,  and  with  whom  she  ap- 
parently held  converse,  were  really  near  me ; 
that  they  were  in  many  ways  ministering  to 
me;  that  I  was  no  longer  alone  in  my  earthly 
pilgrimage,  for  those  invisible  embassadors — 
her  vassals — were  in  my  confidence,  and  were 
no  more  to  leave  me,  night  or  day. 

Often  she  gave  me  messages  that  thrilled 
me  with  hope  and  joy ;  always  they  were  such 
as  I  longed  to  hear  repeated,  and  in  no  case 
did  they  fail  to  assure  me,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, of  the  necessity  of  my  seeking  them  and 
trusting  them  and  their  interpreter — the  mys- 


terious lady  through  whose  lips  they  spoke, 
and  in  whose  mediumship  they  found  the 
fullest  expression.  By  her  I  was  slowly  led 
through  all  the  phases  of  that  dangerous 
doctrine  known  as  "Spiritualism,"  in  which 
so  many  noble  natures  have  become  hope- 
lessly involved.  With  her  I  underwent  the 
ordeal  of  the  test  of  faith ;  the  whole  range 
of  supernatural  phenomena  was  thrown  open 
to  me;  my  ears  heard,  my  eyes  saw,  my  fin- 
gers touched  the  objects  which  were  unac- 
countably produced  for  my  delectation,  and 
which  speedily  and  unaccountably  vanished 
from  my  sight.  I  was  in  ecstasy;  I  was  ready 
— nay,  eager  to  accept  all  things,  believe  all 
things,  hope  all  things  of  the  future,  in  which 
I  was  assured  the  new  faith  would  be  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  It  was  not  until  the 
grossest  deceptions  had  been  practised  upon 
me  that  my  faith  began  to  question:  I  be- 
lieved blindly,  because  it  was  an  easy  and 
comforting  belief;  but  having  lost  faith  in  one 
phase  of  this  deluding  mystery,  my  faith  was 
shaken  in  it  all,  and  I  believed  no  moce.  Like 
a  house  built  upon  sand,  one  wave  swept  it 
to  destruction ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  she 
who  had  been  my  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend ;  who  had  counselled  me  in  my  per- 
plexity, comforted  me  in  sorrow,  and  whom 
I  thought  to  be  the  pattern  of  all  the  virtues 
— she  proved  to  be  a  priestess  among  the 
modern  pagans,  and  an  advocate  of  their  un- 
holy and  lascivious  rites. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 
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I  p|  UEEN  of  the  Angels !  They  watched  her  birth, 
*"W  And  claimed  their  Queen  ere  'twas  known  on 
earth 

That  to  Juda  a  Child  was  born. 
Queen  of  the  Patriarchs !    Through  the  gloom 
Of  ages  their  mighty  shadows  loom, 

Hailing  the  bright  "Star  of  Morn." 

Queen  of  the  Prophets !  Those  ancient  seers, 
Whose  eagle  eye  pierced  the  veil  of  years, 
With  stars  seeing  the  Woman  crowned. 
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1    Around  they  stand; 
T  is  placed  at  her  pure,  right  hand. 
But  John  next  her  heart  is  foui 

Queen  of  the  Martyrs?   The  ruby  glow 
Of  their  crimson  coronal  speaks  of  woe 

Surpassing,  yet  st-rcnr. 
Queen  of  the  Confessors !    Countless  throngs 
Mingle  their  joyous,  exultant  songs 

In  praise  of  their  gracious  Queen. 

Queen  of  the  Virgins !   No  dearer  name 
'Mid  all  the  Mother  Divine  can  claim 

Than  the  one  by  Jesus  loved. 
Queen  of  all  Saints !    From  every  clime 
And  from  every  race  and  every  time 

Come  those  who  her  aid  have  proved. 

Queen  of  the  Rosiry !    This  the  gem 
Wanting  to  finish  the  diadem, 

Which  the  Thirteenth  Leo  brought. 
Nine  are  the  crowns  we  lay  at  her  feet, 
Now  that  the  mystic  number's  complete 

Which  long  centuries  have  wrought. 
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WHAT  is  the  Rosary?  You  smile,  but  do 
you  know?  The  grains  of  which  it  is 
composed — it  matters  little  whether  they  be 
pearls  or  coral,  ivory  or  wood — merely  serve 
to  count  the  number  of  prayers,  to  sustain 
and  fix  the  attention  of  the  mind  and  heart  by 
sensible  signs;  but  the  cross  attached  to  them 
is  a  sign  of  strength,  life,  and  salvation — the 
glorious  sign  of  Redemption — a  sign  ever 
memorable  for  Christians.  Well  may  we  wear 
that  cross  and  let  it  shine  on  our  breast:  it 
is  the  true  cross  of  honor. 

Holding  the  cross,  we  recite  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  This  admirable  profession  of  faith  is 
the  work  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  When  they 
were  about  to  separate,  to  enter  upon  the 


*  Extract  from  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Adrien  Rou- 
quette,  the  poet  priest  of  Louisiana.  Having 
asked  for  an  article  on  the  Holy  Rosary,  the  venerable 
Father  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  Le  Propagatcur  Catho- 
lique :  "Alas!  as  the  ancient  bard  Ossian  has  said, 
'  Old  age  is  sad  ' ;  it  has  lost  its  expansi veness ;  it  is 
unfruitful ;  it  invents  nothing  new,  but  it  repeats 
itself.  Instead  of  an  article,  I  send  you  a  sermon  on 
the  Rosary,  preached  by  me  more  than  thirty  years 


preach  ing  of  the  G  i  to  divide  amongst 

themselves  the  work  of  the  conqui 
before  bidding  each  other  a  final  adieu,  be- 
ing assembled  together  an<l  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  they  composed  this  prof 
of  faith,  so  clear  and  concise.    In  rcc  iting  the 
Credo,  do  you  not  feel  that  it  is  not  the  words 
of  hesitating  and  summering  philosophers, 
who  attempt  to  draw  up  a  vague  and  skepti- 
cal system  of  doctrine?  do  you  not  feel  the 
firm  and  affirmative  tone  pervading  it, — the 
dogmatical  accent  of  men  enlightened  from 
above,  and  sent  on  a  divine  mission?     They 
believe  in  one  God,  one  only  God  Almighty, 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth;  in  Jesus  Christ, 
His  only  Son  our  Lord,  who  was  conceived 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified, 
died,  and  was  buried ;   descended  into  hell, 
rose  again  on  the  third  day,  ascended  into 
heaven  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
the  Father,  whence  He  shall  come  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead.  They  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
communion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  life  ever- 
lasting.    All  is  there :    all   Christianity,  all 
Catholicity,  all  that  is  rigorously  of  faith  and 
necessary  to  salvation. 

After  the  Credo  we  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Angelical  Salutation,  and  the  Doxology. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  was  composed  by  Jesus 
Christ  Himself;  it  is  the  most  excellent  01 
all  prayers;  it  contains  all  that  we  can  ask 
for — yes,  all.  The  Angelical  Salutation  was 
composed  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  St.  Elizabeth, 
and  the  Church.  It  is  recited  to  recall  the 
Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  to  honor  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  to  implore  her  intercession, 
and  to  propagate  her  \\orship.  The  Dox- 
ology, or  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 


ago — in  my  age  of  strength  and  of  enthusiasm.     It 

will  have  the  same  interest  now.  I  think,  that  it  had 

then.  Nothing  in  our  divine  religion  changes  or  ceases 

o  have  an  actual  interest :  all  in  her  is  ever  ancient 

and  ever  new  ;  all  is  young  with  an  unfailing  youth  ; 

he  was.  she  is,  and  she  always  will  be  the  same.    In 

he  midst  of  the  perpetual  and  stormy  changes  which 

leap  up  around  her  the  wreck  and  ruins  of  so  much 

greatness  and  glory  departed  forever,  she  stands  and 

rules,  as  the  tiara  above  all  diadems." 
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Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Gho^t,  is  said  in  honor 
of  the  Mjstery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Thus 
the  Cross,  the  Credo,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Angelical  Salutation,  and  the  Doxology  are 
the  parts  of  the  Rosary.  We  recite  the  Credo 
once,  the  Lord's  Prayer  fifteen  times,  the  An 
gelical  Salutation  one  hundred  and  fifty  times, 
terminating  each  decade  by  the  Doxology. 
The  Rosary  is  called  the  Psalter  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  Blessed  Alain  de  la  Roche  calls 
it  the  queen  of  all  prayers :  "Regina  omnium 
orationum" — the  queen  of  all  prayers,  com- 
posed for  the  Queen  of  all  queens. 

Let  us  hear  the  words  of  Lacordaire — the 
eagle  of  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris — 
in  his  life  of  St.  Dominic,  the  inspired  author 
of  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary:  "The  con- 
ferences of  the  Rosary  are  multiplied  beyond 
number;  there  is  hardly  a  Christian  in  the 
world  that  does  not  possess,  under  the  name 
of  the  beads,  a  portion  of  the  Rosary.  Who 
has  not  heard  at  eventide  the  grave  voice  of 
peasants  reciting  the  Ave  Maria  in  two  choirs? 
Who  has  not  met  processions  of  pilgrims 
passing  through  their  fingers  the  grains  of 
the  Rosary,  and  charming  the  length  of  their 
journey  by  the  alternative  repetition  of  the 
name  of  Mary  ?  Whenever  anything  becomes 
perpetual  and  universal  it  necessarily  contains 
a  mysterious  harmony  with  the  needs  and 
the  destinies  of  man.  The  rationalist  smiles 
to  see  a  procession  of  men  pass  by  reciting 
the  same  words  over  and  over  again.  He  that 
is  enlightened  by  a  better  light  understands 
that  love  has  but  one  word,  and  that  in  say- 
ing it  forever  it  never  repeats." 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  formula  of  prayer 
more  universal,  easier,  and  better  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  all ;  more  sublime,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  simple  The  Rosary  is  a  memorial, 
an  abridgment  of  all  Christianity;  it  is  the 
Breviary  of  all  pious  laics ;  it  is  an  alphabet 
for  simple  souls,  for  children,  and  for  good  old 
people.  But  for  the  learned,  for  men  of  genius, 
for  those  that  wish  to  meditate  deeply,  it  is 
a  sublime  book,  the  vastest  compendium  of 
theology;  it  is  an  immense  and  unfathomable 
sea,  like  the  mysteries  it  commemorates. 

The  Rosary  is  fit,  some  one  will  say,  only 
for  children,  devotees,  simple  and  ignorant 


persons.  What!  a  St.  Donrnic,  founder  of 
the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  celebrated 
for  his  profound  learning  and  his  eloquent 
preaching — St.  Dominic  recited  the  Rosary, 
and  he  found  in  it  more  than  his  intelligence 
could  fathom  and  his  heart  contain.  What! 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Angelical  Doctor, 
the  eagle  of  theology,  who  had  fathomed  the 
depths  of  metaphysics,  who  had  gathered  up 
and  christianized  all  that  was  true  and  beau- 
tiful in  pagan  antiquity, — he  who  is  even  to 
this  day  considered  the  loftiest  and  vastest 
human  intelligence — St.  Thomas  of  Aquin 
recited  the  Rosary,  and  he  found  therein  all 
that  the  sublimity  of  his  genius  and  the  depths 
of  his  love  could  desire.  What!  Father  La- 
cordaire, that  magnificent  intelligence,  that 
noble  heart,  that  thundering  and  sympathetic 
orator,  that  captivating  apostle  of  enthusiastic 
and  studious  youth,  wore  his  Rosary  at  his 
girdle;  he  recited  it,  as  did  St.  Dominic  and 
St.  Thomas,  and  he  found  in  it  an  abyss  for 
his  mind  and  an  ocean  for  his  heart.  And 
you,  who  have  hardly  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
first  truths,  the  bare  elements  of  philosophy; 
you  whose  intelligence  is  veiled  by  so  many 
errors  and  your  heart  weighed  down  by  the 
blind  love  of  material  things;  you  whose  soul 
has  never  once  taken  its  flight  beyond  the 
region  of  the  senses — you  despise  what  they 
admired  and  loved!  Earthly  men,  who  stop 
at  the  rind  and  at  the  letter,  without  ever  pen- 
etrating into  the  core  and  the  spirit  which 
vivifies,  and  which  gives  the  key  to  divine 
things,  to  ineffable  things,  to  things  of  love 
and  of  ecstasy, — ah !  I  understand  how  it  is 
that  you  do  not  understand. 

But  to  recite  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Hail  Mary,  and  the  Doxology  is  not  all 
the  Rosary.  At  each  decade  during  the  reci- 
tation we  meditate  on  one  of  the  mysteries. 
These  mysteries  are  divided  into  Joyful,  Sor- 
rowful, and  Glorious — the  joys,  the  sorrows, 
and  the  triumphs  of  Mary,  from  the  Annun- 
ciation to  her  Coronation  as  Queen  of  Heaven. 
Here  the  highest  genius  finds  subjects  for  its 
study,  its  astonishment,  and  its  humiliation; 
it  proceeds  from  Bethlehem  to  the  Garden  of 
Olivet,  from  Thabor  to  Calvary,  from  earth  to 
heaven;  it  passes  and  repasses  all  the  great 
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actions,  all  the  heroic  life  of  Jesus  and  of 
Mary — the  Man-God  and  the  Woman,  the 
Virgin  Mother — meditating  on  them,  con- 
templating them,  losing  itself  in  them  as  in  a 
fathomless  abyss. 

Mary  and  Jesus,  the  angelical  woman  and 
her  divine  Son — our  Mother  and  our  Saviour 
— the  history  of  their  joys,  their  sorrows,  and 
their  triumphs, — behold  the  Rosary.  This 
name,  which  calls  up  so  many  memories  and 
excites  so  much  devotion,  reminds  us  of  the 
Mystical  Rose,  the  Rose  of  Jericho,  the 
Flower  of  the  Virgins  of  Israel,  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  for  whom  was  composed  the  Queen 
of  prayers, — Regina  orationum. 

Ah !  how  sweet  it  is  for  a  child  of  Mary  to 
recite  the  Rosary,  wherein  the  heart  repeats 
constantly  the  same  thing  without  noticing 
the  repetition,  because  it  repeats  it  with  love! 
....  To  love  is  to  master  the  secret  of  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  death ;  it  is  more  than 
to  understand:  it  is  to  divine;  it  is  more  than 
to  divine:  it  is  to  see,  and  to  see  with  an  in- 
tuitive and  ecstatic  sight.  To  love!  It  is 
the  first  and  the  last  word  of  time  and  the 
only  word  of  eternity,  which  repeats  it  for- 
ever in  a  beatific  inebriety  of  unspeakable 

delights. 

»  »  » — 

Innsbruck  Sketches. 


MARIANBILD 


BY    OCTAVIA    HENSEL. 

IN  the  old  parish  church  of  Innsbruck,  high 
over  the  massive  splendor  of  the  brass  and 
marble  altar,  hangs  this  wondrous  picture  of 
Our  Blessed  Lady,  the  Mother  Immaculate, 
clasping  the  Holy  Child.  The  Madonna  of 
the  Hands  is  the  artistic  distinction  by  which 
the  picture  is  best  known,  and  copies  innu- 
merable of  this  lovely  study  exist;  but  none 
bear  the  peculiar  spiritual  beauty  of  a  moth- 
er's love  and  tender  care  which  is  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  this  picture. 

Although  it  has  hung  above  this  altar  since 

*  The  name  of  a  picture  of  Our  Blessed  Lady, 
painted  by  Lucas  Cranach  Ser  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ijth  century. 


the  year  1650,  it  does  not  fully  belong  to  the 
church ;  it  was  requested  to  be  placed  there  by 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Cail,  but  on  condi- 
tion that  he  or  the  reigning  house  could  re- 
move it  at  any  moment.  The  picture  belongs 
to  the  Kmperor  of  Austria  and  the  burghers 
of  Innsbruck.  In  the  year  1590,  when  the 
Archduke  Leopold,  then  Regent  of  Passau, 
was  visiting  Prince  George  of  Saxony,  a«*  he 
passed  through  the  picture  gallery  this  pict- 
ure caused  him  to  linger:  the  magical  beauty 
of  the  Blessed  Mother's  hands  held  him  spell- 
bound. Day  after  day  they  called  him  back 
to  gaze  upon  their  shapely  whiteness  and 
their  loving  pressure  on  the  Infant  form  of 
the  Holy  Child  standing  upon  her  knee,  His 
hands  clasped  about  her  neck,  His  lips  whis- 
pering in  her  ear.  It  was  no  wonder,  then, 
that  when  the  Prince  desired  the  Archduke 
to  select  one  of  the  p  ctures  as  a  parting  gift 
that  he  chose  the  lovely  Marianbild. 

He  had  it  placed  in  his  private  chapel  at 
Passau,  but  wherever  he  journeyed  that  pict- 
ure went  with  him.  When  after  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  Regent  of  Tyrol,  in  1515,  the 
Archduke,  under  the  title  of  Leopold  V,  in- 
herited the  regency,  the  picture  was  hung  in 
the  oratory  of  the  imperial  residence.  His 
son  and  successor,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
Carl,  inherited  his  father's  love  for  the  Ma- 
rianbild, and  although  repeatedly  urged  by 
his  clergy  to  present  it  to  one  of  the  churches, 
he  continually  declined.  Not  until  1650,  in 
order  to  establish  better  relationship  between 
the  people  of  Innsbruck  and  his  court — most 
of  whom  were  Italians,  whose  influence  over 
the  Regent  was  contrary  to  the  Tyrolean 
sense  of  kingly  protection — could  Ferdinand 
be  persuaded  to  relinquish  the  picture.  He 
then  presented  it  to  the  city  government,  on 
condition  they  would  place  it  over  the  high 
altar  of  the  parish  church  of  St  Jacob,  and 
allow  his  successors  of  the  reigning  house  to 
continue  supervision  over  it,  with  the  right  to 
remove  it  at  any  moment  they  desired  to  do 
so.  This  equivocal  gift  was  gladly  received, 
and  on  July  3,  1650,  the  picture  was  borne  in 
triumphal  procession  to  its  present  resting- 
place.  Eighty  of  the  surrounding  parishes, 
with  their  priests  in  rich  vestments,  their  va- 
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rious  societies  bearing  banners  and  garlands, 
followed  the  courtly  train  which  carried  the 
picture  from  the  Hofburg  to  theparish  church. 
It  was  at  first  placed  above  the  tabernacle 
in  a  frame  of  solid  silver,  where  it  remained 
until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Josef  II,  when 
it  was  raised  to  its  present  position,  high 
above  the  altar,  in  the  place  of  a  valuable 
Venetian  picture  by  Balestra,  which  was  re- 
moved to  a  side  altar.  A  Tyrolean  painter 
was  employed  to  fresco  the  wall  behind  the 
Marianbild,  and  he  fulfilled  his  work  ,in  a 
graceful  manner.  St.  James  and  St.  Alexius, 
surrounded  by  angels  and  cherubs,  seem  pre- 
senting this  picture  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  to 
the  church.  But  the  best  moment  in  which 
to  see  this  treasure  of  art  is  when  the  great 
brass  and  marble  altar  is  concealed  with  its 
crimson  velvet  canopy  and  screen,  and  the 
supurb  silver  reredos,  candelabra,  and  orna- 
ments, are  exposed  against  the  splendor  of 
this  crimson  background.  This  silver  altar, 
as  it  is  called,  was  presented  the  church  by 
Duke  Carl  Philipp  von  Pfalz-Neuberg,  Gov- 
ernor of  Innsbruck,  in  the  year  1707.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  altar  ornaments  in 
the  world.  It  is  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  and 
represents  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  in  solid  silver  and  silver  gilt.  The 
nimbus  or  glory  rays  that  surround  the  pict- 
ure to  the  breadth  of  four  feet  are  covered 
with  gold  and  silver  cherubs.  The  reliquaries 
of  St.  Alexius  and  St.  James — solid  silver 
busts  of  these  Saints  on  golden  pedestals — 
are  surrounded  by  candelabra  and  torchier  of 
silver.  The  present  silver  frame  of  the  pict- 
ure used  on  the  festivals  of  Our  Lady  is 
encrusted  with  diamonds,  which,  lighted  by 
the  blazing  candles  on  the  altar,  fling  rays  of 
dazzling  brilliancy  into  the  church. 

The  vestments  of  the  priests  used  on  these 
festivals  are  equally  superb.  They  are  of 
cloth  of  silver  and  satin  richly  embroidered 
with  gems  and  precious  stones.  But  above 
all  this  splendor,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of 
wax  lights,  the  exquisite  face  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady  looks  upon  us  as  from  a  throne  under 
its  canopy  of  silver  and  gold,  from  which  the 
glory  rays  which  surround  it  seem  to  glance 
down.  The  sweet  face  of  the  Holy  Child 


pressed  against  His  Mother's  cheek,  the  smile 
of  exceeding  love  and  peace  around  the  lips 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  the  tender  clasp  of  her 
wondrous  hands  upon  the  soft,  pinky  flesh  of 
the  Infant  Jesus,  are  wondrously  beautiful, 
and  lead  us  to  forget  the  prophecy  of  Simeon, 
"A  sword  shall  pierce  thine  own  heart." 

The  verse  written  many  years  ago  by  a 
pious  parishioner  is  still  repeated  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  alone  explains  the  feeling  of  per- 
fect rest  and  confidence  which  enters  the  soul 
at  sight  of  this  Marianbild : — 

How  well  it  is  within  my  heart 

When  I  this  picture  see  ! 
It  draws  my  soul  up  heavenward, 

And  says,  "  Trust  God,"  to  me. 

"  Wie  wird  mir  doch  so  wohl  urn's  Herz 

Wenn  ich  dies  Bild  anschau  ! 
Es  zieht  die  Seele  himmelwarts, 
Und  sagt :  'Auf  Gott  vertrau  ! ' ' 


The  Church  and  Slavery. 


IT  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Catholic 
Church  was  one  of  the  most  conservative 
bodies  in  the  United  States  during  the  anti- 
slavery  excitement  that  culminated  in  inter- 
necine war  of  the  fiercest  kind.  Her  mission 
is  a  mission  of  peace ;  the  sword  and  bodily 
coercion  she  leaves  to  the  civil  power.  While 
other  denominations  were  splitting  into  fac- 
tions under  distinctive  titles,  the  Catholic 
Church  knew  no  North,  no  South,  no  East, 
no  West;  she  ministered  alike  to  all.  Hers 
is  a  spiritual  mission ;  she  is  in  the  world,  but 
not  of  it. 

Averse  to  slavery,  the  Church  in  this  as  in 
all  else  had  recourse  only  to  moral  suasion, 
and  while  slavery  was  permitted  by  law  she 
respected  the  law,  and  turned  her  attention 
to  mitigating  the  condition  of  the  slaves  by 
inciting  the  masters  to  mercy  and  justice, 
and  the  slaves  to  a  cheerful  obedience,  which 
in  their  case  and  under  the  circumstances  was 
politic  even  from  a  material  point  of  view. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  slaves  of  Catholic 
masters  received  better  treatment  than  oth- 
ers ;  that  they  worshipped  at  the  same  altar, 
and  knelt  side  by  side  with  their  master  and 
mistress  at  the  confessional  and  the  Commun- 
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rail — a  scene  to  be  witnessed  in  no  other 
ions  c!  nomination. 

On  the  domain  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollton  the  slaves  enjoyed  every  privilege  but 
freedom ;  they  were  not  hard  driven, and  were 
well  dressed  and  well  cared  for,  in  health  as 
well  as  in  sickness.  Their  condition  was  even 
superior  to  that  of  the  laboring  white  man, 
and  on  Sundays  and  holydays  they  dressed 
as  well  as  the  families  of  the  better  class  of 
mechanics,  and  lived  as  few  of  the  latter  could 
afford  to  live.  So  also  with  the  slaves  of  other 
Catholic  masters,  in  a  measure.  Although 
these  masters  took  advantage  of  the  privileges 
afforded  them  by  the  law,  and  kept  slaves, 
their  dependants  were  exempt  from  the  hor- 
rors of  slavery  to  which  the  public  attention 
was  called  from  time  to  time,  and  the  slaves 
were  contented  and  happy. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Catholic  Church  ever  favored  slavery.  As  the 
/:  C.  B.  U.  Journal  recently  stated,  Pope  Greg- 
ory XVI  issued  a  Bull  (Dec.  3,  1839,)  con- 
demning "the  inhuman  traffic  in  negroes  or 
any  other  human  beings  whatever."  His 
Holiness  speaks  of  "a  race  of  men  who,  being 
blinded  by  the  appetite  and  desire  of  sordid 
lucre,  did  not  hesitate  to  reduce  Indians,  ne- 
groes and  other  wretched  beings,  to  the 
misery  of  slavery."  He  refers  to  Bulls  con- 
demnatory of  the  traffic,  issued  by  Paul  III 
on  May  29,  1537  ;  by  Urban  VIII,  on  April 
22,  1636;  Benedict  XIV,  on  December  17, 
1741;  Pius  II, on  October  7,  1462;  and  Pius 
VII,  admonishing  all  Christians  not  to  dare  to 
subject  to  slavery  Indians,  negroes,  or  other 
classes  of  men. 


A  Recent  Miracle  at  Lourdes. 


WE  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  this  week 
full  particulars  of  the  wondrous  cure  of 
Miss  Joanna  Mary  Dorney,  of  Chicago,  which 
took  place  at  Lourdes  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption.  The  event  was  duly  chronicled 
by  several  of  the  French  papers,  but  briefly ; 
the  following  letter,  communicated  to  The 
Catholic  Mirror  by  "  A  Daughter  of  Mary- 
land," furnishes  the  only  detailed  account  that 
has  come  under  our  notice : 


LOURDES,  September  20,  1884. 

In  our  annual  sojourn  at  this  hallowed  shrine 
of  our  Imma<  ulatc  Mother,  we  have  frequently 
1  to  speak  to  you  of  some  of  the  graces 
which  are  daily,  hourly,  |>ourrd  down  from  I. 
on  the  poor  suffering  souls  who  come  to  seek  their 
cure  or  resignation  at  the  feet  of  Our  I.ady  when 
all  human  science  has  proved  unavailing.  But  time 
flies  at  Lourdes  as  it  does  nowhere  else  on  earth, 
especially  for  those  privileged  ladies  who  form 
part  of  the  Hospital  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes, 
whose  duty  calls  them  to  the  side  of  the  sick,  the 
suffering,  and  often  the  dying.  The  subject  before 
us  this  year  being  one  of  more  than  usual  interest 
to  our  compatriots,  we  will  make  no  apology  for 
our  hurried  lines,  hoping  only  that  they  will  draw 
some  suffering  heart  to  her  who  is  the  "  Health  of 
the  Sick ' ' ;  and  we  ask  that  many  grateful  hearts 
may  sing  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving — a  Magnificat 
in  union  with  that  glorious  one  which  seemed  to 
unite  heaven  and  earth  on  the  isth  of  August,  in 
the  Grotto  of  Lourdes. 

Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
Monsieur  Lasserre's  beautiful  book  entitled  the 
'*  Miraculous  Episodes  of  Lourdes  "  know  already 
that  our  Immaculate  Mother  seems  to  have  chosen 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  as  the  day  of  wonders 
and  graces  at  Lourdes;  every  i5th  of  August  is 
marked  by  some  miracle.  Who  does  not  know 
of  the  cure  of  the  saintly  paralyzed  priest,  the 
Abbe  de  Musy,  whose  name  is  so  venerated  in 
France?  of  that  of  Mile,  de  Fontenay  ?  This  year 
Mary  smiled  on  a  fair  young 

DAUGHTER   OK   AMERICA, 

Miss  Joanna  Mary  Dorney,  the  youngest  sister  of 
the  Rev.  Maurice  Dorney,  rector  of  St.  Gabriel's 
Church,  Chicago. 

On  the  ad  of  August  there  arrived  at  Ix>urdes 
three  pilgrims  from  the  Western  World— Father 
Dorney  and  his  two  sisters.  They  came  as  thou- 
sands before  them  have  done,  to  obtain  from  Mary 
what  science  could  not  give — the  cure  of  a  loved 
sister.  Miss  Dorney  nad  been  ill  for  eight  years. 
From  the  age  of  fifteen  her  health  had  been  very 
delicate,  and  for  the  last  five  years  she  had  been 
a  perfect  invalid.  Loving  parents  had  called  to 
the  aid  of  this  poor  afflicted  child  all  that  science 
and  wealth  could  give,  but  without  relief.  Five 
eminent  physicians  had  carefully  examined  her 
case,  and  no  relief  could  be  afforded  the  sufferer. 
Miss  Dorney  for  five  years  had  lieen 

UNABLI   TO    WALK. 

Her  brother's  pastoral  residence  was  only  a  few 
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steps  from  the  parental  home,  and  the  invalid  had 
not  been  able  during  all  that  time  to  enter  his 
roof.  Miss  Dorney's  case  baffled  the  experience 
of  her  physicians,  and  in  a  consultation  which 
they  held  precisely  on  the  151)1  of  August,  last 
year,  they  pronounced  her  incurable.  A  full  di- 
agnosis of  this  interesting  case  will  be  given  to 
the  public,  with  the  testimony  of  her  physicians 
in  America,  and  of  those  of  Lourdes  who  exam- 
ined her  after  her  cure.  Besides  her  complicated 
internal  diseases,  Miss  Dorney's  eyesight  and  her 
voice  were  nearly  extinct.  She  could  not  see 
without  glasses  of  extraordinary  strength,  nor 
could  she  speak  above  a  whisper.  From  the  day 
she  arrived  at  Lourdes  her  condition  seemed  to 
grow  worse,  and  continued  so  up  to  the  day  of  her 
happy  and  miraculous  deliverance. 

The  night  of  the  i4th  of  August  was  one  of  ter- 
rible sufferings.  She  arose  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 5th,  was  too  ill  to  have  her  toilet  attended  to, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  to  her  bed.  A  second 
effort  to  dress  was  more  successful,  and  the  poor, 
sick  girl  was  taken  in  a  carriage  to  the  Basilica, 

MORE   DEAD    THAN    ALIVE. 

With  great  difficulty  she  made  her  confession,  and 
the  Fatht  r  who  confessed  her  said  that  he  consid- 
ered her  a  subject  for  Extreme  Unction.  Carried 
to  the  Crypt,  she  assisted  at  the  Mass  of  the  Abbe 
de  Musy,  and  received  Holy  Communion  at  that  of 
the  Abbe  Sire.  It  is  a  well- proven  fact  that  every 
year  some  great  graa  is  accorded  during  the  Mass 
of  this  saintly  pritst,  and  for  this  reason  many  of 
the  poor  sick  of  Lourdes  try  to  be  present,  each 
hoping  to  be  the  favored  one.  The  Abbe  made 
a  special  memento  for  Miss  Dorney,  and  had  a 
presentiment  that  she  was  to  be  the  favoied  child 
of  the  great  feast-day. 

Immediately  after  Mass,  we  conducted  Miss 
Dorney  to  the  bath,  her  weakness  and  suffering 
being  extreme.  Her  devoted  brother  ascended 
the  altar  to  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
for  his  poor  little  suffering  sister  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  we  took  her  to  the  miraculous  bath. 

We  cannot  resist  a  digression,  which  may  our 
readers  pardon,  but  we  must  say  a  word  of  the 
angelic  piety  of  this  good  brother,  and  of  the  fervor 
with  which  he  had  for  nine  days  prepared  him- 
self to  offer  this  Holy  Sacrifice  which  was  to  draw 
such  a  blessing  from  Heaven.  Father  Dorney  made 
a  retreat  of  nine  days  in  the  form  of  a  novena, 
and  prepared  himself  in  a  special  manner  to  offer 
this  great  act  of  Catholic  worship.  We  could  say 
more  on  this  subject,  but  we  refrain  for  fear  of 
wounding  the  modesty  of  the  humble  priest. 


It  was  about  9  o'clock  when  we  plunged  Miss 
Dorney  into  the  water  of  the  fountain ;  her  suffer- 
ings on  entering  the  bath  were  intense.  We  were 
alarmed  at  the  expression  of  agony  on  her  usually 
serene  countenance;  there  was  something  in  that 
look  of  anguish  which  was  not  natural ;  those  who 
witnessed  it  felt  that  something  extraordinary  was 
about  to  take  place. 

"O     MARY,     IMMACULATE    MOTHER    OF    LOURDES ! 
CURE    HER 

for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God  and  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners. ' '  The  sufferer  repeated  the  words 
after  us,  the  Directress  of  the  Piscina  announcing 
the  prayer  in  French,  and  your  correspondent  re- 
peating it  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
one.  She  pressed  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  to  her  almost  lifeless  lips,  her  head  re- 
posed on  my  arm,  her  body  extended  in  the  bath; 
she  clasped  the  dear  image  of  Mary,  kissed  and 
kissed  it  repeatedly.  Again  went  up  the  prayer : 
"Oh!  dear  Mother,  cure  her  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God  and  the  conversion  of  sinners." 
What  had  happened?  The  Divine  had  visited  us! 
We  did  not  need  her  words: 

"i  AM  CURED!    i  AM  CURED!" 

Oh,  no!  all  had  been  revealed  in  thaUfieavenly 
smile  that  had  ( hased  away  the  look  of  anguish.  Joy 
was  there,  health  was  there,  grace  was  there.  Mary 
had  visited  the  poor  child  who  had  braved  the  dan- 
gers of  the  ocean  in  the  state  of  bodily  suffering 
to  seek  relief  from  her  hards.  The  moment  was 
sublime  !  Could  it  be  a  scene  of  earth  that  we  have 
witnessed  ?  No !  heaven  had  come  down  to  earth, 
or  earth  had  become  heaven  for  the  moment. 

As  near  as  we  could  judge,  this  miracle  took  place 
between  the  Consecration  and  the  Communion 
of  Father  Dorney's  Mass.  After  he  had  made  his 
thanksgiving  he  descended  quickly  to  the  Grotto, 
where  his  sister  awaited  him.  "  She  is  cured,"  we 
said  to  him;  "she  is  radically  cured."  "I  was  sure 
of  it,"  he  replied,  and,  without  yielding  to  those 
impulses  of  nature  which  lead  one  to  embrace 
and  congratulate  the  object  of  Mary's  favors,  full 
of  faith,  he  turned  his  steps  from  the  spot  where 
his  sister  sat,  and  went  to  kneel  before  the  Grotto, 
to  pour  out  his  heart  in  acts  of  loving  thanks- 
giving. Oh,  what  a  thanksgiving! 

Miss  Dorney,  who  had  not  been  able  to  take  a 
step  alone,  walked  three  or  four  tunes  that  day  to 
and  from  her  hotel — a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 
Grotto ;  and,  more  than  that,  she  followed  the 
torchlight  procession  on  foot,  which  was  at  least 
an  hour  on  march.  A  few  days  afterwards  we  made 
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a  pilgrimage  to  Betheram,  which  is  an  am  iuu 
rv,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  1'yrenees, 
Our  miracuUe 

ASCENDED  ON  FOOT, 

whilst  my  strength  giving  out  I  was  aided  in  the 
ascent  by  this  little  friend  whose  tottering  steps 
I  had  J-o  often  aided  duiing  the  past  two  weeks, 
jain  we  made  an  excursion  to  Gavanna,  one  of 
ic  highest  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  eternal 
low  and  ice  crown  the  mountain.  The  ascent 
was  made  on  mules;  of  all  the  party  of  ten,  Miss 
Dorney  seemed  to  be  the  least  fatigued. 

Our  little  American  miraculee  has  attracted 
universal  attention;  all  Lourdes  looked  at  her; 
all  solicited  the  pleasure  of  touching  her  hand,  of 
receiving  her  autograph,  of  hearing  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  her  illness  and  cure.  Miss  Dorney  had 
not  only  been  cured  of  her  internal  maladies, 
which  had  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs, 
but  eyesight  and  voice  were  likewise  restored. 

The  three  happy  ones  left  their  beloved  Lourdes 
about  the  first  of  September  (two  weeks  after  the 
cure)  to  accept  an  invitation  extended  them  by 
M.  Henri  Lasserre  to  visit  him  at  his  beautiful 
country  residence.  Regrets  and  prayers  followed 
this  little  American  band,  who  by  their  piety  and 
excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  had  endeared 
themselves  to  many  warm  friends  of  Lourdes,  who 
will  never  forget  them.  We  unite  in  wishing  them 
a  happy  and  safe  return  to  their  beloved  old  par- 
ents and  many  friends  who  await  them  from  afar, 
while  we  entertain  the  hope  of  another  reunion 
next  year  at  the  feet  of  our  Immaculate  Mother, 
to  sing  together  the  anniversary  Magnificat.  We 
terminate  in  begging  one  Magnificat  in  thanks- 
giving to  Mary  for  the  favor  she  has  granted  the 
United  States  in  having  so  propitiously  smiled  on 
one  of  its  daughters ;  and  we  dare  ask  one  little 
prayer  for  her  who  has  made  so  poor  an  attempt  to 
speak  to  you  of  one  grace  out  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  which  Mary  has  deigned  to  grant  at  Louides 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September. 


Catholic  Note?. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  McCloskey  mentions  as 
e  of  the  happy  results  of  the  Holy  Father's  first 
incyclical  Letter  on  the  Holy  Rosary  its  intro- 
iction  in  many  households  as  a  family  devotion. 
"  Few  exercises  of  piety,"  he  says,  "  are  more  use- 
ful, because  the  devout  recitation  of  the  beads 
impresses  upon  the  mind  repeatedly,  gently,  and 
yet  most  strongly  withal,  the  chief  mysteries  of 


our  salvation,  like  the  trickling  rain  that  finds  its 
way,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  thirsty  plant ;  and  the 
Rosary  said  in  common  sweetly  fosters  that  home- 
life  which  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features 
of  the  Christian  family  in  the  ages  of  faith,  and 
the  absence  of  which  is  one  of  the  crying  evils  of 
our  own  time." 


From  1838  to  1842  five  million  persons  in  Ire- 
land and  the  United  States  received  the  temper- 
ance pledge  from  Father  Matthew.  The  excise 
duty  upon  spirituous  liquors  in  Ireland  was  dimin- 
ished one-third.  The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  famous  Capuchin  occurred  on  the  loth  inst., 
and  was  fittingly  observed  in  many  parts  of  ihe 
country. 

Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  "Atlantis"  and"  Ragnarok," 
is  credited  with  a  discovery  which  deserves  to  be 
characterized  as  "  the  most  extraordinary  in  mod- 
ern literature."  He  claims  to  have  found  in  the 
works  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  a  cipher  which,  applied 
to  Shakspeare's  plays,  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that 
they  were  written  by  Bacon.  Mr  Donnelly  has 
worked  at  his  stupendous  task  for  the  past  four 
years  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  perecftf^ 
ance ;  and  has  at  last  found  the  rule,  and  solved 
the  problem,  which  is  as  accurate  and  demonstra- 
ble as  a  sum  in  arithmetic  He  has  submitted  a 
portion  of  his  work  to  a  few  chosen  friends,  among 
whom  were  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Spalding  and 
Mr.  Appleton  Morgan,  author  of  the  "Shakspear- 
ian  Myth."  The  pla\s  contain  in  cipher  not  only 
an  autobiography  of  Lord  Bacon,  but  also  a  secret 
history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Bacon 
alludes  to  her,  in  this  concealed  way,  as  "  the 
jade,"  "  the  wanton,"  "  the  old  termagant,"  etc., 
and  narrates  among  other  things  the  well-known 
scene  where  she  struck  Essex  a  box  on  ihe  ear  for 
turning  his  back  on  her.  Such  a  marv«  llous  discov- 
ery would,  of  course,  settle  the  long- vexed  qu 
of  the  authorship  of  the  famous  pla>s,  and  prrhaps 
reconstruct  the  history  of  the  rtign  of  Elizabeth. 
It  was  not  Mr.  Donnelly's  intention  to  reveal  his 
discovery  until  his  book  containing  it  was  ready 
for  publication;  but  his  recent  nomination  for 
Congress  will  necessitate  a  delay  in  the  completion 
of  his  work;  and  on  the  advice  of  friends  he  has, 
therefore,  consented  to  "file  a  caveat"  so  far  as 
to  permit  the  announcement  of  the  fact  that  such 
a  cipher  has  unquestionably  been  found.  Mi. 
Donnelly  is  a  brother  of  our  gifted  contributor 
Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  of  Philadelphia. 
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A  letter  to  the  Monitfur  de  Route  announces 
an  important  discovery,  in  May  last,  at  Pescaren- 
ico,  near  Lecco,  province  of  Milan,  of  a  portrait 
in  oil  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  painted  in  1576, 
as  stated  in  an  inscription  on  the  portrait  itself. 
Distinguished  artists  pronounce  it  to  be  taken 
from  life.  Public  joy  is  the  greater  that  there  are 
no  known  portraits  of  the  Saint,  save  the  ca^t  taken 
from  his  features  after  death — a  wretched  profile, 
by  an  incompetent  hand. — and  a  small  pastel 
likeness  of  him  when  quite  young;  so  that  the  dis- 
covery at  Pescarenico  is  the  sole  portrait  of  the 
Saint  in  the  full  strength  and  vigor  of  his  thirty- 
eight  years. 

According  to  a  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  Indulgences,  dated  Aug.  the  i4th  of  the 
present  year,  an  indulgence  of  100  days  can  be 
gained  once  a  day  by  the  clergy  for  devoutly  re- 
citing the  following  ejaculation : 

Bone  Jesu  rogo  Te  per  dilectionem  qua  diligis 
Matrem  Tuam  ;  et  sicut  vere  Earn  diligis,  et  diligi 
vis:  ita  mihi  des  ut  vere  Earn  diltgam, — Good 
Jesus,  I  implore  Thee,  by  the  love  Thou  bearest  Thy 
Mother,  and  even  as  Thou  lovest  her  and  wouldst 
have  her  loved,  grant  me  to  love  her  truly. 


A  cable  dispatch  from  Rome  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Glorieux,  President 
of  St.  Michael's  College,  Portland,  Oregon,  as 
Vicar- Apostolic  of  Idaho. 

Cinchona  was  originally  called  "Jesuits'  bark" 
from  the  fact  that  missionaries  of  that  Order  were 
the  first  to  introduce  the  precious  drug  in  Europe. 
However,  Protestant  countries  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  as  they  considered  it  "a 
Popish  device  "  It  was  only  when  an  enlightened 
physician,  Sir  Roger  Talbot,  carried  it  to  England, 
and  established  its  efficacy  under  an  assumed 
name,  that  its  healing  virtues  were  admitted. 


When  the  illustrious  Garcia  Moreno,  the  martyr 
President  of  Ecuador,  was  dying,  murdered  by 
assassins,  his  last  words  were :  "God  does  not  die ! 
and  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  to  which  I  have 
consecrated  my  country,  will  rescue  it  again." 
A  Catholic  Government  is  now  again  in  power, 
and  the  Catholic  President,  Senor  Caomano,  ob- 
tained from  Moreno's  widow  the  scarf  of  the 
murdered  President  in  which  to  take  the  oath  of 
inauguration  The  new  Government  has  already 
undertaken  the  erection  of  a  national  basilica  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  speech  made 
by  the  Minister  Mantovelle,  who  was  charged  with 


introducing  in  the  Chamber  the  bill  which  called 
for  the  necessary  subsidies,  is  worthy  of  Moreno 
himself.  He  said : 

" .  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  the  great  crime  of  our  day  is  in 
the  cowardly  apostasy  of  all  nations.  Governments 
will  no  longer  recognize  the  rights  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
of  His  Church  over  human  society.  It  is  true  that 
they  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  blaspheme  His  name,  but 
by  their  acts  they  reject  His  dominion  :  they  no  longer 
recognize  it.  And  now,  Gentlemen,  what  is  our  object 
in  the  erection  of  this  national  temple  ?  We  wish  to 
proclaim  solemnly,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world, 
that  the  republic  of  Ecuador  recognizes  our  Lord  Jesus 
as  its  God  and  King,  and  that  it  confesses  in  Him,  the 
King  of  kings,  the  Lord  of  lords,  a  social  dominion 
over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"Yes, .what  we  desire,  what  we  aim  at,  is  that  the 
National  Congress  of  1884  fall  down  before  the  divine, 
the  supreme  Monarch  of  nations  ;  that  it  renew  its  first 
blessing  ;  in  a  word,  that  it  erect  a  lasting  monument, 
which  will  remind  future  generations  that  Ecuador  is 
the  republic  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  God  of  Ecuador  is  not  the  imaginary  god  of  Pan- 
theism, but  the  true  God,  the  Word  made  flesh,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  ask  you  is  not  this  an  undertak- 
ing worthy  of  all  our  exei  tions,  of  all  our  sacrifices  ? 

"  The  sum  demanded  in  the  bill  cannot  impoverish 
our  Government.  A  nation  that  gives  to  God  is  never 
impoverished.  .  .  .  And  are  not  all  the  treasures  of  the 
nation  God's  ?  What  is  there  extraordinary,  then,  if  a 
nation  consecrates  a  portion  of  its  revenues  in  showing 
its  sense  of  gratitude  ? .  .  . 

"Gentlemen,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  to  be  cut 
through.  It  is  asserted  that  European  civilization  will 
then  flow  over  to  us  through  this  canal  and  will 
spread  over  our  sea.  Be  it  so  !  This  is  just  the  mo- 
ment to  raise  aloft  the  torch  of  our  faith,  and  with  its 
rays  to  enlighten  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  all 
that  are  wandering  aimlessly  in  our  neighborhood. 
Souls  spontaneously  seek  faith,  because  faith  is  a  light, 
and  the  soul  seeks  the  light.  The  Basilica  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  erected  on  the  summit  of  the 
Pichincha  as  a  symbol  of  the  faith  of  a  whole  people, 
is  the  light-house  that  shall  give  light  to  the  billows 
of  the  world.  When  there  is  question  of  politics,  why 
will  people  always  so  obstinately  look  on  things  only 
from  the  worldlv  side  ?  Let  us  raise  our  eyes  up  to 
heaven,  where  we  shall  find  all  the  great  and  dark 
mysteries  of  our  future  revealed  Faith  is  the  light  and 
guide  of  nations.  Let  us  follow  this  light,  and  the  fu- 
ture is  ours." 


Our  Irish  exchanges  announce  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Boyle,  parish  priest  of  Donagh- 
more  (diocese  of  Derry),  who  was^he  oldest  priest 
in  Ireland,  having  been  born  in  1790.  He  en- 
tered Maynooth  College  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
remaining  there  seven  years.  He  was  the  com- 
panion of  John  of  Tuam,  Dr.  Doyle,  and  other 
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it  Irishmen.  The  vencrible  priest  was  for- 
tifi'-.l  in  his  la>t  hours  with  all  the  consoling  aids 
of  the  religion  whose  faithful  minister  he  had  been 
for  nearly  sixty  six  years.  His  remains  were  laid 
to  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  magnificent  <  him  h 
which  he  himself  erected  to  the  glory  of  the  Most 
High.  R.  I.  P.  

This  week  we  have  to  chronicle  the  death  of 
dm--  other  priests:  the  Rev.  Owen  O'Brien,  one 
of  the  assistant  rectors  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Brooklyn ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Roesch,  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  New  York ;  and  the  Rev.  Father  M.  J. 
Treacy,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Xavier's  College,  Cincinnati. 

May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Lynskey,  P.P.  and  V.  F., 
Clifden,  Ireland,  gratefully  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  £20,  sent  by  a  reader  of  THE  "Avt  MA- 
RIA" at  the  South,  to  aid  in  repairing  the  parish 
church  of  Clifden.  We  need  not  renew  our  appeal 
in  behalf  of  this  deserving  charity;  but  we  forgot 
to  state  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  forward  to  Fa- 
ther Lynskey  any  contribution  sent  in  our  care. 
The  following  sums  have  been  received :  From 
J.  F.  C.,  Lewiston,  Me.,  $i ;  Annie  Smith,  $10; 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Cooke,  $\. 

Further  contributions  for  the  Japanese  Missions: 
A  Child  of  Mary,  $5;  James  Cummings,  $20; 
A  Reader  of  THE  "  AVE  MARIA,"  Granite  Hill, 

Ont.,  $2. 

•  »  • . 

New  Publications. 


ROSA   FERRUCCI.     A  Memoir  and  Letters.     By 
Henry   Perreyve.     Translated   from   the   French. 
"AvE  MARIA"  Series.    No.  II,  Notre  Dame,  In- 
diana.   77  pages.    Stiff  paper ;  price,  10  cents. 
This  is  the  second  volume  of  THE  "AvE  MARIA" 
Series,  begun  with    Henry  Lasserre's  sketch  of 
"  Francis  Maoary,  the  Cabinet-Maker  of  Lavaur," 
and  his  wonderful  cure  by  the  water  of  Lourdes. 
The   lovely  character. of  Rosa  Ferrucci  is   here 
delineated  by  the  masterly  hand  of  the  friend  who 
penned  the  "Souvenirs  of  Frederick  Ozanam," 
the  "Journ£e  des  Malades,"  "Les  Entretiens  sur 
I'.Eglise  Catholique,"  etc  ,  etc.    The  work  of  the 
learned  professor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  like  his 
friend  Ozanam  exercised  such  a  marvellous  fasci- 
nation over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young,  is 
upon  a  congenial  theme,  and  we  have  in  it  glimpses 
of  the  writer's  own  beautiful  soul  as  well  as  the 
delineation  of  a  beautiful  subject. 

Rosa  Ferrucci's  father  was  the  celebrated  Pro- 
Ferrucci  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  Gate- 


nn.i  I-Vrrut.ci,  her  mother,  is  known  to  the  Italians 
by  her  poems  and  her  excellent  works  on  educa- 
tion Ro:u  had  a  remarkable  mind,  and  an  ex- 
ceptional education  brought  her  intellectual  gifts 
to  wonderful  perfection  in  one  so  young.  At  the 
age  of  six  she  read  Italian,  French,  and  Ge; 
Later  we  are  told  she  knew  by  heart  the  whole  of 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia.  When  arrived  at  a 
suitable  age  she  was  betrothed  to  a  young  Catholic 
gentleman  of  exceptionally  good  character — Gad- 
tano  Orsini,  of  Leghorn ;  but  her  death  on  the  eve 
of  their  proposed  marriage  shattered  the  young 
man's  earthly  hopes.  The  correspondence  of  these 
young  people  is  very  edifying ;  it  is  full  of  beautiful 
lessons  to  those  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  TEMPORAL  AND 
THE  ETERNAL  Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Fa- 
ther John  Kusebius  Niercmbcrg.  S  J.,  by  Sir  Vivian 
Molyneux.  New  Edition.  Revised,  with  a  Sketch 
of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Russell.  S  J. 
Dublin :  James  Duffy  &  Sons,  1 5  Wellington  Quay ; 
and  I  Paternoster  Row.  London.  1884. 

The  Editor  of  the  excellent  Irish  Monthly  has 
by  his  labor  on  this  work  added  another  to  the 
many  previous  claims  he  had  upon  the  gratitude  of 
the  Catholic  reading  public.  The  original  work 
of  the  learned  Father  Nieremberg,  "Dt/a  Diferen- 
da  entro  h  Temporal y  Eterno"  which  appeared 
in  Madrid  in  1640,  jxissed  through  fourteen  edi- 
tions in  Spanish  in  the  space  of  thirty-five  year?, 
and  many  versions  in  French,  Italian,  Dutch, 
German,  I^atin  and  Arabic — with  one  in  English 
— followed  in  rapid  succession.  Father  Nierem- 
berg was  a  voluminous  writer,  not  less  than  twenty- 
nine  long  and  closely  printed  columns  of  the 
Bibliotheque  des  Ecrivains  de  la  Comf>agnie  de 
Jesus  being  occupied  by  a  mere  recital  of  the  titles 
of  his  books  and  their  various  translations;  but, 
as  Father  Russell  remarks,  "The  Difference  be- 
tween the  Temporal  and  the  Eternal"  is  beyond 
comparison  the  best  of  these  work-..  It  holds  the 
reader  as  strongly  to-day  as  when  it  was  first  issued, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  the 
former  English  transition.  The  edition  now  be- 
fore us  is  the  result  of  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
previous  editions  in  English  one  with  another,  and 
the-.e  with  the  Sjxanish  original;  blunders  and  cor- 
ruptions have  been  eliminated,  obsolete  and  some- 
tinii-s  almost  unintelligible  phraseology  corrected, 
and  the  whole  work  presented  in  a  new  and  1 
form.  For  community,  parochial  and  lending 
libraries,  "The  Difference  between  the  Temporal 
and  the  Eternal"  will  prove  a  valuable  and  very 
acceptable  book. 
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youth's  Department. 


A  Child's  Hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.* 


SING  for  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  most  sweet  and  mild, 
Who  watched  with  a  care  so  tender 
The  steps  of  her  heavenly  Child. 
Pray  that  the  Virgin  Mary 

Look  from  her  throne  above 
On  us,  little  younger  children, 
And  keep  us  in  God's  dear  love. 

Sing  for  the  Virgin  Mary, 

Poor  and  despised  below, 
Now  the  high  Queen  of  Heaven, 

Richer  than  earth  can  know. 
Pray  that  the  Virgin  Mary 

To  our  young  hearts  send  down 
Love  for  their  lowly  station, 

Since  it  was  once  her  own. 

Sing  for  the  Virgin  Mary, 

Mother  most  kind  and  dear, 
VVho  to  the  God  so  gracious 

Pleads  for  her  children  here. 
Kneel  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 

Still  in  each  act  and  prayer, 
Bless  her  for  all  her  kindness, 

Love  her  for  all  her  care. 


*  An  unpublished  relic  of  Ellen  Downing,  which 
appears  in  the  current  number  of  The  Irish  Monthly. 


The  Dead  Kitten. 


I  HE  other  day  Basil  (aged  ten) 
came  running  upstairs  to  me 
in  deep  distress     "  O  mother ! 
mother!  Charlie  has  drowned 
the  kitten — the  dear  little  kitten — 
Mary's  little  kitten!     What  will 
she  say  when  she  comes  back  !  " 

"It'll  jess  break  her  heart,  that's 
what  it'll  do  !"  answered  Olive  (aged  seven), 
rising  from  her  doll-house  by  the  window, 
and  shaking  her  yellow  locks  emphatically. 
"  Poor  little  pussy !  she  was  so  cunning,  so 
loving,  and  so  clean ! "  And  Basil's  tears 
dropped  slowly. 

"Charlie's  a  beast — a  cruel  little  beast !  " 


continued  Olive,  stamping  her  foot.  "  I  shall 
never  love  him  any  more !  Oh,  how  could  he ! " 
And  she,  too.  began  crying  for  sympathy. 

I  asked  where  the  culprit  was,  and  they 
told  me  he  was  "  sitting  -on  the  back  door- 
steps"; adding,  indignantly:  "And  he's  not 
crying  one  bit,  mother ! " 

I  then  inquired  how  it  happened, and  where 
the  kitten  was  drowned. 

"In  the  puncheon  of  rain-water:  he  just 
pushed  her  right  in  !  " 

"Did  any  one  see  him  do  it?  ' 

"No:  but  Mrs.  Lacy"  (our  hostess  for 
the  summer  vacation)  "  went  to  get  a  pail  of 
water,  and  there  was  the  poor  little  thing 
dead  in  the  bottom  of  the  puncheon.  And 
Charlie  had  the  kitten  just  a  minute  before  ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Lacy  asked  him  if  he  put 
her  in,  he  wouldn't  speak.  He's  just  sitting 
there,  the  cruel,  cruel — " 

"  There !  there !  Perhaps  he  feels  too  sorry 
to  cry.  I  know  his  loving  heart,  and  am  sure 
he  would  not  harm  the  poor  kitten  wilfully." 

Just  then  in  came  Nat — aged  thirteen,  and 
the  oldest  of  our  household  band — with  the 
unfortunate  object  under  discussion  in  his 
hand,  held  up  by  the  ears — the  little  drowned 
puss! 

"Wasn't  it  a  shame  for  Charlie,  mother?  " 
said  Nat,  earnestly.  "  How  sorry  Mary  will 
be :  she  loved  the  little  pussy  so  much ! "  And 
he  sat  down,  with  his  dripping  burden  laid 
tenderly  across  his  knees.  (Mary,  aged  eight, 
had  gone  to  get  some  fresh  wild  roses  for  our 
little  altar.  The  kitten  had  been  her  especial 
pet.) 

"Yes,  dear,"  I  answered:  "it  is  a  great 
shame,  and  a  very  cruel  thing ;  if  Charlie  did 
it  maliciously,  he  shall  be  punished ;  but  we 
must  not  condemn  him  unheard.  Wait  till  I 
see  him ;  then  we  shall  find  out  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  we  had  better  bury  puss,  I  suppose. 
Basil,  where  is  that  cigar-box  that  you  had 
your  picture-cards  in  ?  " 

"Here,"  said  Basil,  mournfully,  handing 
over  the  box.  "  I  never  thought  that  it  would 
become  a  coffin !  " — heaving  a  sigh  "  heavy 
enough," as  Nat  remarked  afterwards,  "to  up- 
set a  ship." 

"  Here's  a  nice,  pretty  rag  to  wrap  it  up  in," 
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said  Olive,  tearfully,  offering  one  of  her  most 
treasured  scraps. 

So  Nat  tenderly  rolled  it  round  the  kitten, 
and  laid  it  gently  in  the  box,  closing  the  cover. 

"There!"  said  he.  solemnly;  "that's  the 
last  of  poor  Rosybud  !  " 

"  Well,  she's  in  heaven,  any  way,  'cos  she 
never  did  anything  wicked,"  Basil  affirmed, 
with  a  mournful  air  of  resignation. 

"  Basil,"  said  Nat,  reprovingly,  "don't  you 
know  cats  have  no  souls  ?  " 

"Well,  I'm  sure  that  kitten  is  in  heaven 
any  way  :  she  never  scratched  one  of  us  since 
we  got  her." 

"  No,  she  isn't :  all  the  heaven  cats  or  dogs 
ever  have  is  here;  and  that's  why  it  is  so 
wicked  to  be  unkind  to  them." 

Just  then  came  the  sound  of  a  sweet,  child- 
ish voice  singing  nearer  and  nearer,  "Ma-ter 
Ad-mi-ra-bi-lis,  ora  pro  no-bis!  " 

"  O  mother !  here's  Mary.  How  shall  we 
tell  her?"  And  all  three  looked  apprehen- 
sively towards  the  door. 

"  Mamma  dear,  here  are  the  flowers,"  and  a 
bunch  of  wild  roses,  buttercups,  and  marga- 
rites  was  laid  upon  my  table,  a  loving  arm 
wound  round  my  neck,  and  a  dear  little  mouth 
raised  up  to  kiss  me. 

"  O  Mamie,  your  kitty  is  drownded ! "  cried 
Olive ;  "  Nat  has  it  all  buried  in  Bally 's  box ! " 

Mary  went  over  to  Nat's  side,  and  looking 
incredulously  at  the  closed  box  asked,  wist- 
fully: "It's  not!  is  it,  Nat?" 

For  answer  he  opened  the  box,  and  there, 
past  all  question,  lay  poor  little  puss  wrapped 
up  in  Olive's  "pretty  rag," — never  to  come 
running  any  more  in  answer  to  Mamie's  lov- 
ing call,  or  to  climb  upon  her  shoulder  and 
purr  itself  to  sleep  within  her  arms !  But 
Mary  only  looked  at  it  a  moment,  silently,  and 
then  said:  "Who  did  it?"  "Charlie!"  cried 
three  voices  in  unison,  evidently  expecting 
swift  retribution  to  overtake  that  cruel  mon- 
ster. But  Mary  only  said  :  "  I  didn't  th ink- 
Charlie  could  do  such  a  thing.  Let  me  have 
it  in  my  own  hinds,  Nat;  for  it's  my  little- 
pet  still,  even  if  it  is  dead."  And  taking  box 
and  all  to  her  own  corner,  where  her  doll- 
house  stood,  Mary  sat  down  and  opened 
it,  arranging  the  winding-sheet  to  her  own 


satisfaction,  vainly  trying  to  keep  back  the 
tears  that  filled  her  sweet  blue  eyes;  then 
gently  taking  some  of  the  daisies  off  my  table, 
she  laid  them  over  all,  and  closed  the  box, 
saying,  "The  Blessed  Virgin  won't  mind; 
will  she,  mother?  All  the  flowers  in  the 
world  are  hers,  and  I  will  get  her  lots  more." 

They  were  not  long  gone  (to  bury  poor 
pussy)  before  I  heard  another  step  coming  up 
the  stairs  very  softly,  then  a  small  head  was 
cautiously  thrust  in  the  doorway,  and  a  sor- 
rowful little  face  looked  pitifully  into  mine. 

"Come  in,  dear;  what  is  the  trouble?" 

"Oh,  mother!  mother!"  was  the  only  cry; 
and  a  repentant  little  head  was  hidden  on  my 
breast,  while  a  tempest  of  sobs  shook  his 
small  frame.  I  let  him  have  his  cry  out,  and 
then  asked : 

"  Charlie,  who  drowned  the  poor  little  cat  ?  " 

"  I " — very  mournfully;  "but  I  didn't  mean 
to,  mother:  I  thought  she  would  walk  all 
'round  the  bar'l.  I  didn't  push  her  in — Bally 
said  I  did  !  "  and  at  the  remembrance  of  this 
undeserved  accusation  hi\  sobs  broke  out 
afresh. 

I  soothed  and  comforted  the  little  fellow, 
and  told  him  to  tell  Mary  he  was  sorry,  and 
did  not  mean  it,  and  all  would  be  forgiven. 

By  and  by  the  funeral  party  returned,  their 
duty  accomplished.  Charlie  whispered  to 
Mary  his  little  confession,  and  Mary  kissed 
him,  in  token  of  perfect  forgiveness. 

After  supper  I  had,  as  usual,  to  tell  stories, 
so  I  told  them  about  the  lambs  that  used  to 
follow  the  dear  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  and 
how  he  loved  them,  and  the  birds,  and  even 
the  fishes,  and  used  to  preach  to  them  when 
hard-hearted  sinner. >  refused  to  listen.  Of  the 
robin  that  tried  to  pick  out  the  cruel  nails 
from  the  Cross  on  Calvary,  and  carried  ever 
afterwards  the  deep  crimson  stain  of  that 
Most  Precious  Blood.  Then  they  said  their 
pravers  and  went  to  sleep;  and  the  tide  came 
up  upon  the  beach  and  covered  the  p  t  kit- 
ten's grave ;  and  the  moon  shone  down  upon 
the  dark  waters  of  the  beautiful  bay,  and  the 
waves  sang  lullabies  all  night  along  the  quiet 

shore. 
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The  Ave  Maria 


The   Story  of  an  October  Saint. 


BY  ELIZA  ALLEN  STARR. 

(CONCLUSION.) 

Of  illustrious  birth,  with  that  beauty  of  per 
son,  affability  of  manners,  dignity,  generosity 
loftiness  of  sentiment,  fidelity  to  her  friends, 
and  above  all  fidelity  to  her  own  word,  which 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  noble  birth,  Cepeda 
possessed  every  quality  that  would  delight  the 
most  indifferent,  the  most  stolid.    Nothing  of 
what  the  world  values  was  wanting  to  her  who 
had  been  chosen  by  her  Creator  and  Lord  to 
draw  so  many  souls  to  Himself.    Everyone 
acknowledged  the  charm  of  this  noble  and 
graceful  womanhood;  and  yet  everyone  must 
have  felt  that  this  charm  lay  not  so  much  in 
the  possession  of  these  gifts  bestowed  upon 
her  in  the  order  of  nature,  as  in  her  supernat- 
ural gifts  in  the  order  of  grace.   It  was-  some- 
thing more  than  beautiful  womanhood,  even 
innocent   and  pious :    it  was  the   wonderful 
exaltation  of  a  magnificently  endowed  nature, 
by  an  act  of  entire  consecration  to  God,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  all  true  existence. 
It  was  the  saint  that  now  began  to  appear 
under  the  garb  of  a  Carmelite  nun.    For  this 
there  had  been  needed  an  extraordinary  man- 
ifestation of  the  will  of  God  towards  her,  to 
which  she  had  corresponded.     This  was  a 
cutting  off  even  of  those  consolations  which 
the  rule  of  her  order  at  that  time  allowed. 
While  permitted  and  even  encouraged  to  re- 
ceive her  friends,  her  Lord  revealed  to  her  that 
He  wished  her  to  seclude  herself  from  those 
to  whom  she  was  so  innocently  attached,  and 
that  in  return  for  this  He  would  bestow  upon 
her  infinitely  precious  revelations  concerning 
her  soul  and  its  relations  to  Him,  her  Friend 
of  all  friends. 

For  two  entire  years  she  lived,  literally, 
in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ.  Her  eyes, 
the  eyes  of  her  mind,  of  her  heart — those 
eyes  by  which  we  shall,  ourselves,  one  day 
behold  this  adorable  One — were  opened  to 
behold,  to  recognize  Him.  Even  in  her  sleep 
this  vision  was  not  interrupted,  and  the  only 
desire  which  possessed  her  was  the  desire  of 


the  Beatific  Vision.  At  this  time  she  received 
what  theologians  have  .called  "the  wound  of 
love."    Again  and  again  our  Cepeda  saw  at 
her  left-hand  an  angel  under  a  bodily  form. 
He  was  small  and  very  beautiful,  and  by  the 
glowing  brilliancy  of  his  countenance  could 
be  known  as  one  of  the  Cherubim  or  Sera- 
phim— spirits  that  are  all  aflame  with  divine 
love.     In  his  hand  she  saw  a  small  poignard 
of  gold,  tipped  with  a  mere  spark  of  flame. 
From  time  to  time  he  buried  this  poignard 
in  her  heart,  nor  did  he  ever  draw  it  forth 
without  leaving  her  heart  burning  with  the 
love  of  God.  While  the  poignard  gave  her  an 
anguish  like  that  of  martyrdom,  her  soul  was 
filled  with  an  indescribable  joy.    Thus  it  was 
that  our  Cepeda  was  raised  from  the  ranks 
of  good,  pious  Carmelites  to  that  of  a  saint, 
almost  a  seraph,  in  the  presence  of  God.   To 
think  of  this,  to  dwell  upon  this,  is  to  lift  our 
own   souls  into  an  atmosphere   above   this 
world  of  sense,  into  the  world  of  eternal,  bliss- 
ful realities ;  which  the  eyes  of  few  mortals 
have  seen,  which  the  hearts  of  few  have  even 
dreamed  of,  but  which  are  to  be  revealed  to  the 
humblest  of  those  who  at  last  enter  heaven. 
With  this  personal  sanctity  came  the  desire 
to  have  others  lead  with  her  a  life  altogether 
secluded  from  the  world;  and  this  order,  which 
sprang  up  under  the  inspiration  of  our  Cepeda, 
was  called  Reformed  Carmel.     Strange  to  say, 
while  good  people  are  always  declaring  that 
they  wish  to  be  better,  they  resist  the  very 
means  which  God  has  chosen  to  make  them 
so;  they  wish  to  grow  better  in  their  own 
way,  and  this  way  is  very  seldom  a  stricter  or' 
harder  way  than  the  one  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed.  Our  Cepeda  was  not  invent- 
ing a  way  to  holiness ;  but  she  had  heard  of 
the  marvellous  strictness  of  life  led  by  Car- 
melites ages  before,  and  from  which  the  order 
had  declined  out  of  compassion,  as  it  was  said, 
to  the  many  weaknesses  of  body  and  lack  of 
fortitude  in  mind  of  those  who  still  wished  to 
Carmelites.  The  end  of  all  this  was  a  very 
different  order  from  that  whjch  had  existed 
in  the  beginning  with  the  first  fervor.    It  was 
this  first  fervor,  this  first  strictness,  this  first 
leroic  self-denial,  which  our  Cepeda  aspired 
to  bring  about  in  the  Order  of  Carmel. 
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About  this  time  her  niece,  Maria  de  Ocampo, 
•offered  to  devote  a  part  of  her  large  fortune 
to  the  building  of  a  monastery,  and  it  imme- 
diately occurred  to  Cepeda  that  she  could 
now  put  her  wish  into  practice.  She  paused, 
however,  to  know  the  will  of  her  Lord,  who 
told  her  to  use  every  means  to  carry  out  her 
intention.  To  do  this  she  must  leave  the  be- 
loved cell  in  which  she  had  received  such 
special  favors  from  God;  leave,  too,  her  Sis- 
ters, with  whom  she  had  passed  such  happy 
years.  But  the  Master  had  spoken.  More- 
over, He  had  told  her  that  her  new  monas- 
tery was  to  take  the  name  of  His  foster-father, 
Saint  Joseph ;  and  she  was  instructed  to  look 
to  him  to  supply  the  means  necessary  for  car- 
rying it  on,  just  as  Himself  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  depended  upon  Saint  Joseph. 
From  this  time  the  heart  of  our  Cepeda  was 
in  the  founding  of  houses  where  the  blessed 
rule  of  the  first  Carmelites  would  be  observed 
in  its  perfection.  The  poverty  of  these  houses 
in  their  beginning,  and  the  joy  with  which 
this  poverty  was  accepted,  would  require  a 
volume  to  describe.  Once  when  this  poverty, 
this  deprivation,  had  been  lived  through,  she 
saw  her  Sisters  appear  almost  sad.  Asking 
the  reason,  they  replied:  "How  can  we  be 
gay  since  we  are  no  longer  poor  ?  " . 

But  there  was  one  special  means  of  holi- 
ness inculcated  by  this  Saint — inculcated  for 
the  benefit  of  good  people  in  the  world  as 
well  as  her  own  Sisters:  which  was  to  pray 
as  if  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God — in 
the  immediate  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  of 
His  Blessed  Mother,  of  all  the  saints  and 
angels.  It  was  to  use  this  wonderful  power 
of  imagination,  by  which  we  may  be  in  Asia, 
in  Africa,  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest,  most 
beautiful  scenery,  almost  at  our  will,  in  order 
to  transport  ourselves  to  the  very  presence 
of  the  blessed  in  heaven.  In  this  way  prayer 
is  not  a  mere  recitation  of  words — a  mere 
running  over  of  pages  in  a  prayer-book,  but 
it  is  a  conversation  with  the  Creator,  with  the 
Redeemer;  and  the  saints  and  angels  are 
asked  to  pray  for  us  with  the  same  affection- 
ate urgency  that  we  ask  a  friend  to  pray  for 
us  whom  we  meet  every  day,  or  live  with. 
Our  Cepeda  not  only  inspired  others  to  pray 


in  this  manner  by  her  speech,  but  by  her 
writings;  for  her  pen  was  as  eloquent  as  her 
tongue.  It  is  only  when  some  formal  name  is 
given  to  this  prayer  that  people  are  alarmed, 
by  thinking  they  are  trying  to  be  too  good, 
too  pious.  As  our  Cepeda  taught  this  way 
of  praying,  it  is  the  easiest,  the  most  natural 
of  all  prayers.  It  is,  in  fact,  like  one  perpetual 
"  Our  Father  " ;  for  it  is  a  perpetual  addressing 
of  the  soul  to  this  Being  of  infinite  benignity, 
with  the  same  fervor  and  directness  as  if  we 
stood  in  His  presence.  A  holy  priest,  who  died 
a  bishop,  used  to  say:  "I  have  been  talking 
to  our  Lord  for  you  " ;  and  oh !  what  answers 
he  got  to  his  petitions !  It  is  this  prayer  which 
all  Christians  should  practise.  The  prayer- 
book  should  be  closed,  and  the  soul  should 
feel  itself  before  the  infinitely  beloved  Being 
to  whom  it  owes  everything.  It  should  feel 
itself  in  the  company  of  those  friends  of  God, 
who  will  not  fail  to  add  their  petitions. 

I  must  now  tell  you  some  of  the  wonders 
wrought  by  our  Cepeda.  Her  sister  Jeanne 
and  her  husband  had  given  very  freely  of 
their  means  for  her  first  monastery  of  Saint 
Joseph,  when  a  wall  suddenly  crumbling  bur- 
ied under  it  their  little  boy.  Before  he  could 
be  rescued  he  was  lifeless.  His  father,  full 
of  faith,  brought  him  to  his  holy  aunt,  who 
laid  him  on  her  knees.  Lowering  her  veil,  she 
bent  her  face  over  that  of  her  little  nephew, 
and  prayed  most  ardently  that  God  would 
console  those  who  had  done  so  much  for  His 
honor.  The  child  began  to  move,  jumped  up 
and  kissed  her;  then  sprang  on  his  feet  and 
ran  about  the  room,  returning  constantly  to 
kiss  and  caress  her,  as  if  he  wished  to  thank 
her  for  his  life.  When  he  grew  older  he  used 
to  say  to  her:  "  Little  sister  of  my  mother,  I 
will  love  you  dearly  if  you  will  obtain  for  me 
from  God  the  grace  never  to  offend  Him.  You 
ought,  indeed,  to  win  heaven  for  me  ;  because 
but  for  you  I  should  have  been  there  years 
ago."  This  dear  child  lived  to  die  a  saint. 
Another  little  boy,  who  had  been  brought 
to  Cepeda  by  his  mother  for  a  blessing,  said  : 
"  O  mamma,  how  good  this  Saint's  hands  do 
smell ! "  It  would  almost  seem  that  this  mi- 
raculous gift  of  healing  was  used  by  her  for 
children  more  than  for  others,  so  many  are 
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the  little  ones  recalled  to  health  and  eyen  life 
by  her  prayers. 

It  is  time  to  tell  you  the  name  of  this 
Cepeda,  her  own  name  (for  the  name  I  have 
given  is  the  name  of  her  father).  She  will  tell 
it  to  you  herself,  as  she  did  to  a  radiant  Child 
whom  she  met  one  day  in  the  court  of  her 
monastery,  and  who  asked  her  name.  "  They 
call  me,"  she  replied,  with  her  own  beautiful 
smile,  "Teresa  of  Jesus."  "And  I,"  said  the 
Child,  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  love, "  am  Jesus 
of  Teresa!  "  She  must  tell  you  her  own  name 
again.  One  time,  when  she  had  only  four 
ducats  to  begin  a  monastery,  she  said :  "  Four 
ducats  and  Teresa  are  nothing:  four  ducats, 
Teresa,  and  God  are  more  than  is  necessary." 
But  why  have  I  not  told  you  before?  Partly 
for  the  reason  given  at  the  beginning  of  this 
sketch,  but  still  more  because  I  wanted  you 
to  love  this  Saint  for  herself,  not  for  her  name, 
which  is  so  famous;  to  love  her  so  much 
that  you  would  wish  to  imitate  her;  and  the 
true  way  to  do  this  is  to  pray  as  she  did — 
always  in  the  presence  of  God.  There  are 
many  names  by  which  I  could  have  called  this 
prayer,  but  everyone  of  these  names  would 
have  frightened  you;  whereas  when  you  see 
exactly  what  this  prayer  is,  you  will  not  be 
so  intent  upon  reading  your  prayer-book — 
especially  after  Holy  Communion,  when  our 
Lord  is  actually  within  you,  or  when  before 
the  altar,  where  He  always  abides — as  you 
are  upon  opening  your  heart  to  Him,  and 
asking  Him  for  all  you  need,  as  Saint  Teresa 
did,  and  by  which  she  grew  in  sanctity,  as  we 
do  when  in  company  with  the  good,  and  won 
such  answers  to  her  prayers. 

Then,  too,  I  wanted  you  to  see  the  real 
spirit  of  the  Carmelite  nuns,  without  being 
frightened  at  what  people  call  their  being  shut 
out  from  the  world.  When  you  read  about 
Saint  Teresa  you  are  so  charmed  by  her 
devotion  to  good  works,  all  of  which  she 
performed  in  the  strength  of  prayer,  that  you 
believe  in  prayer  just  as  you  believe  in  plant- 
ing wheat  or  corn,  or  in  rowing  a  boat,  or 
heating  immense  buildings  by  steam.  You  see 
that  it  is  one  of  the  established  means  given 
us  by  God  to  perform  wonders,  and  even  to 
do  our  duty  day  by  day. 


Not  many  of  my  young  readers  could  go- 
through  the  large  volumes  containing  the  full 
life  of  Saint  Teresa;  but  the  Carmelite  nuns 
of  New  Orleans  have  put  out  a  small  book 
which  tells  you  such  things  as  you  can  un- 
derstand with  all  the  interest  of  a  "story- 
book." When  you  read  this  you  will  not 
wonder  that  so  many  young  princesses  and 
girls  of  noble  family  have  not  only  desired 
but  have  actually  joined  this  order  of  bare- 
footed Carmelites.  Such  a  picture  of  a  noble 
woman,  founding  not  only  monasteries  for 
women  but  for  men,  the  counsellor  of  kings, 
the  beloved  adviser  of  women  from  every 
state  of  life,  will  rise  before  you  as  you  read, 
that  you  will  forget  the  grill,  the  serge,  the 
feet  in  their  sandals,  and  be  wholly  possessed 
by  the  idea  of  a  valiant  woman,  who  is  also 
regarded  as  a  teacher  of  heavenly  wisdom  in 
her  writings  even  by  the  great  doctors  of 
Spain. 

Teresa,  the  daughter  of  Alonzo  Sanchez 
de  Cepeda  and  Beatrix  de  Ahumada,  died 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1 582 ;  but  her- Feast  is 
celebrated  on  the  1 5th  of  October.  Although 
her  first  monastery  was  at  Avila,  she  is  bur- 
ied at  Alba.  A  cluster  of  saints,  like  a  con- 
stellation of  stars,  belong  to  St.  Teresa  and 
her  glorious  Reform.  The  portrait  of  this 
grand  woman,  this  Saint,  as  drawn  by  the 
pen  of  those  who  wrote  her  life  from  memory, 
is  too  beautiful  not  to  take  a  place  in  the  pict- 
ure gallery  of  your  memories:  "Teresa  was 
tall  in  stature,  and  of  remarkable  beauty;  her 
face,  in  which  reigned  a  celestial  peace,  was^ 
full  and  well-proportioned;  her  forehead  large 
and  clear ;  her  eyebrows  were  chestnut,  and 
almost  straight.  The  eyes  themselves  were 
black,  lively  and  gracious;  now  dark  with 
thought,  then  brilliant  with  mirth.  Her  nose 
was  small,  a  little  elevated  in  the  middle, 
slightly  depressed  at  the  end  ;  her  mouth  of 
medium  size,  the  upper  lip  straight,  the  lower 
one  full  and  pouting.  She  had  on  the  left 
side  of  her  face  three  little  moles,  which  only 
added  to  her  charms.  Her  carriage  was  ma- 
jestic; her  walk  full  of  easy  grace.  She  was 
at  the  same  time  so  amiable,  so  dignified,  and 
so  serene,  that  it  was  natural  to  both  respect 
and  love  her." 
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Drusilla's  Answer. 


BY    ELEANOR    C.    DONNELLY. 


A  RICH  voice,  mellowed  as  by  frost, 
Was  singing  in  the  outer  hall ; — 
Thro'  my  dim  ronm  the  words  were  toss'd, 
"  '  'Tis  better  to  have  lov'd  and  lost; 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all ! ' ' 

Upon  my  knee,  with  cheek  of  snow, 
Drusilla  bowed  her  golden  head ; 
I  watched  her  color  come  and  go, — 
"The  lov'd, — the  lost — ?"  I  murmured  low; 
"What  means  it  ?  "— '  •  Lost  by  death, ' '  she  said 

"Why  but  by  death?"—"  Life  hath  Its  cross," 
Sighed  she ;  "  true  hearts,  like  gold,  are  proved ; 
But  since  Deceit  and  Change  are  dross, 
If  Sin,  not  Death,  should  work  Love's  loss, 
— 'Twere  better  never  to  have  loved !  " 


A  Letter  of  St.  Hilary  or  Poitiers. 

|O  realize  the  exquisite  tenderness  and 
pathos  of  the  following  letter,  all  per- 
fumed as  it  is  with  the  odor  of  the 
sanctity  and  faith  of  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  we  must  recall  some  of  the  events  in 
die  life  of  the  writer,  and  the  time  and  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written.  Ala> !  \\v 
of  the  iQth  century  are  strangely  unfamiliar 
with  the  lives  of  those  who  stand  on  the  high- 
est pinnacle  as  heroes,  poets,  orators ;  and 
we  read  of,  and  give  our  admiration  to,  those 
vastly  their  inferiors,  who  make  idols  of 
earthly  loves  and  worship  worldly  honors. 


St.  Hilary,  a  pagan  and  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  wealthiest  patricians  of  Gaul, 
was  endowed  with  rare  gifts  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, which  he  cultivated  and  perfected  in 
the  best  schools  of  the  4th  century.  A  most 
brilliant  career  was  before  him.  All  the  ad- 
vantages of  wealth,  high  station,  and  intellect 
were  his;  but  his  mind  was  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied until  he  found  peace  in  the  true  faith. 
Then,  separating  from  his  young  wife  and 
child  (the  former  dedicated  herself  to  God  by 
the  vows  of  a  religious  life),  he  offered  all  he 
possessed  to  the  service  of  God.  Chosen 
Bishop  of  Poitiers,  he  became  so  powerful 
against  the  Arians  that  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tius  banished  him  to  the  savage  wilderness  of 
Phrygia;  but  even  in  his  solitude  he  penned 
those  great  works  that  caused  St.  Augustine 
to  call  him  "the  illustrious  Doctor  of  the 
Church, "and  St.  Jerome  to  declare  him  to  be 
"the  trumpet  of  the  Latins  against  the  Ari- 
ans." 

During  his  exile  of  three  years  in  the  sol- 
itudes of  Phrygia,  seated  in  his  lonely  cave, 
and  sending  forth  those  powerful  writings  that 
upheld  the  faith  of  Christians  and  shook  pa- 
gan philosophy  to  its  centre,  he  did  not  forgi  t 
the  family  he  had  left  for  that  other  family 
of  Christ  of  which  Holy  Orders  had  made 
him  the  fatlu  r.  One  day  while  thinking  of 
his  little  daughter  Abra,  from  whom  he  had 
just  received  letters,  and  of  the  future  of  th  s 
his  only  child,  he  prayed  long  and  earnestly,, 
and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
he  wrote  her  as  follows.  The  original  letti  r 
was  kept  for  many  centuries  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Poitiers.  The  evening  hymn  mentioned  in. 
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it  has  not  reached  our  times ;  the  morning 
hymn  is  the  touching  Lucis  largitor  splendide. 

HILARY  TO  HIS  BELOVED  CHILD  ABRA  :  GREET- 
INGS IN  OUR  LORD: — 

I  have  received  your  dear  letters,  telling  me  how 
ardently  you  sigh  for  my  return.  I  readily  believe 
it ;  for  I,  on  my  part,  feel  how  sweet  is  the  pres- 
ence of  those  we  love.  Knowing,  then,  how 
painful  to  you  is  our  separation,  and  fearing  that 
you  may  attribute  my  long  delay  in  returning  to 
an  intention  of  abandoning  you,  I  am  going  to 
explain  this  absence,  that  you  may  understand  so 
far  from  being  indifferent  towards  you  I  but  seek 
your  happiness.  How  could  I  do  otherwise,  my 
sweet  daughter?  You  are  my  only  child,  the  sole 
object  of  my  tenderest  love,  and  my  heart  longs 
to  see  you  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  hap- 
piest of  maidens. 

Now  I  have  been  told  of  a  young  man  who  is  the 
owner  of  a  robe  and  a  pearl  of  such  priceless  value 
that  if  any  one  be  deemed  worthy  of  possessing 
them,  that  person  would  be  rich  beyond  all  others, 
and  exalted  in  glory  above  the  glories  of  salva- 
tion itself.  Having  heard  this,  I  started  at  once 
to  see  him.  I  had  to  travel  over  long,  rough  roads; 
regardless  of  fatigue,  I  also  braved  many  dangers, 
and  at  length  came  into  the  presence  of  this  young 
man.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  fell  prostrate,  for 
he  is  so  wondrously  beautiful  that  no  one  could 
stand  erect  and  gaze  upon  the  brilliancy  of  his 
face.  When  he  saw  me  at  his  feet  he  asked  me 
why  I  came  and  what  I  wanted.  I  answered  that 
I  had  heard  of  the  rich  robe  and  precious  jewel, 
and  had  come  a  long,  long  journey  to  ask  him  for 
them;  and  then  I  begged  and  entreated  him  to 
give  me  those  treasures  for  my  most  beloved  daugh- 
ter. As  I  pleaded,  the  tears  blinded  my  eyes  and 
fell  like  rain  upon  the  ground ;  and  so  weeping, 
sighing,  and  repeating  my  prayer,  day  and  night 
I  implored  him  to  grant  my  request.  As  the 
young  man  is  goodness  itself,  and  no  created  be- 
ing can  be  compared  to  him,  he  then  said  to  me : 

"How  did  you  know  of  these  treasures  that 
with  so  many  tears  and  sighs  and  heartfelt  plead- 
ings you  beg  me  to  give  to  your  daughter?" 

I  answered:  "By  hearing  them  spoken  of  I 
believed  by  faith." 

At  these  words  he  ordered  his  servants  to  show 
them  to  me.  First  I  saw  the  robe,  and  I  saw, 
my  daughter — I  saw  what  words  are  powerless  to 
describe  to  you.  Compared  with  it  the  richest, 
finest  satin  looks  like  the  coarsest  woollen  texture ; 
snow  placed  beside  it  is  no  longer  white ;  near  it 


the  brightest  burnished  gold  grows  dull  and  dark ; 
and  it  gleams  and  sparkles  with  a  thousand  brill- 
iant colors.  Nothing  that  exists  can  in  the  least 
be  compared  to  it.  Afterwards  I  saw  the  precious 
jewel,  and  at  the  sight  of  it  I  prostrated  my  face 
to  the  earth  :  my  dazzled  eyes  could  not  support 
its  radiant  splendor.  The  sun,  the  heavens,  the 
ocean,  the  universe  entire  have  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  its  wondrous  brilliancy. 

While  I  thus  remained  in  admiration  one  of  the 
assistants  said  to  me:  "I  see  that  you  are  a  good 
father;  your  heart  is  full  of  paternal  love;  you 
have  braved  many  dangers,  endured  many  hard- 
ships and  great  fatigue  in  order  to  obtain  for  your 
cherished  child  this  robe  and  precious  jewel.  But 
that  you  may  long  for  them  still  more  ardently, 
I  am  going  to  explain  to  you  all  the  good  they 
possess.  This  robe  will  never  grow  old,  never  be 
moth-eaten,  never  wear  out.  No  stain  will  ever 
sully  it;  it  will  never  be  rent  nor  torn  nor  lost 
by  any  accident  whatsoever.  It  will  ever,  ever  re- 
main fresh  and  brilliant  as  you  now  behold  it.  As 
for  the  virtue  possessed  by  this  jewel,  she  who 
wears  it  will  never  suffer,  never  grow  old,  never 
die." 

When  I  heard  this,  dear  daughter,  I  redoubled 
my  sighs,  never  ceased  praying;  and  as  the  tears 
rained  from  my  eyes  I  exclaimed:  "Oh!  my 
lord,  hear  ray  pleading;  have  pity  on  me  and 
spare  my  life.  For  if  you  refuse  me,  I  shall  be 
most  miserable,  and  my  daughter,  though  living, 
will  be  lost  to  me;  for  I  ask  for  my  death  if  she 
be  denied  this  robe  and  this  precious  jewel.  You 
know,  lord,  that  I  do  not  lie." 

At  these  words  the  young  man  bade  me  rise, 
and  said :  "  Your  prayers  and  tears  have  touched 
me ;  it  is  well  for  you  that  you  have  so  believed. 
And  since  you  are  ready  to  sacrifice  your  life  in 
order  to  obtain  this  precious  gift  for  the  daugh-  ' 
ter  you  love  so  well,  I  cannot  refuse  you.  But  you 
must  know  upon  what  conditions  I  give  it.  When 
one  receives  this  robe  from  me,  never  more  must 
she  adorn  herself  with  silken  goods  embroidered 
in  gold  and  ornamented  with  brilliant  hues.  My 
priceless  pearl  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot 
belong  to  any  one  who  wears  any  other  jewels. 
They  are  drawn  from  the  earth  or  the  ocean,  but 
mine,  as  you  see,  is  of  a  price,  a  splendor,  a  beauty 
incomparable.  Coming  from  heaven,  how  could 
it  rest  by  the  side  of  these  poor  worthless  stones 
of  earth  and  sea!  Go  now  and  consult  your 
daughter. ' ' 

And  I  arose  full  of  joy,  and  I  hasten  to  write 
you,  my  sweet  daughter.  With  tears  flowing  from 
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eye*,  I  implore  you  not  to  make  an  old  man 
Mppy,  by  refusing  this  rolx.%  this  ,  ;  ,Carl 

ne  you,  oh!    my  daughter,   by  the  God  o 
iven  and  earth  that  there  is  nothing  so  pi\ 
as  this  robe,  nothing  to  equal  in  value  this  jewel 
And  now  it  rests  with  you  to  become  the  owner  o. 
both.     If  rich  robes  of  silk  and  purple  brilliant 
h  gold  embroidery  are  offered  \  ou,  say  to  those 
Who  present  them :   ' •  I  am  expecting  another  robe 
more  beautiful,  far  more  costly,  which  my  fa- 
ther by  his  long  exile  has  obtained  for  me.  Yours 
tld  not  harmonize  with  its  richness  and  beauty ; 
in  the  meantime  the  one  I  now  wear,  woven  from 
the  wool  of  my  sheep,  I  prefer;  I  love  its  natura 
color  and  simple  texture."     And  if  they  wish  to 
put  a  golden  chain  around  your  neck,  or  place 
diamonds  on  \  our  fingers,  say :    "  What  do  I  want 
with  these  useless  and  rough  metal  and  stones  ?  I 
am  expecting  ornaments  the  most  useful,  the  most 
precious,  the  most  beautiful.    I  believe  my  father's 
word,  as  he  himself  believes  in  him  who  promised 
them.    To  procure  them  for  me  my  loving  father 
offered  to  sacrifice  his  life.    This  is  the  robe,  this 
the  jewel  for  which  I  long,  for  which  I  wait; 
they  will  bring  me  salvation  and  eternal  happi- 
ness." 

Beloved  daughter,  respond  to  my  desire ;  keep 
for  yourself  this  robe  and  precious  pearl.  Read 
and  re-read  this  letter;  then,  without  speaking  to 
.  any  one  about  it,  write  me  with  your  own  hand, 
as  well  as  you  are  able,  and  tell  me  if  you  want 
the  gifts  1  offer  you,  in  order  that  I  jnay  know 
what  answer  to  give  the  generous  young  man,  and 
so  that  I  may,  if  you  are  waiting  for  them,  begin 
joyfully  to  prepare  for  my  return  to  you.  Then 
when  I  see  you  I  will  make  known  to  you  this 
young  man,  his  admirable  qualities,  his  wish'es,  his 
promises,  his  power. 

While  waiting  for  the  happy  moment  of  our 
meeting  I  send  you  two  hymns — one  for  morning, 
the  other  for  the  evening, — so  that  you  may  always 
think  of  me.  And  if  you  are  yet  too  young  to 
fully  understand  my  letter  and  my  hymns,  ask  an 
explanation  from  your  mother,  whose  greatest  wish 
is  to  see  you  born  again  of  God  by  His  virtues. 
That  the  God  who  gave  you  life  may  preserve  you 
now  and  forever  is  the  prayer  of  your  father,  oh, 
d  so  tenderly  loved  ! 

What  a  father !  what  a  mother !  such  did 
faith  form  in  the  primitive  Church.  Worthy  of 
them  must  have  been  their  dear  child.  Wishes 
so  tender,  so  disinterested  were  heard'  by 
God.  Abra,  in  spite  of  her  youth,  understood 


the  hidden  meaning  of  the  treasures  offered 
to  her,  and,  following  the  steps  of  the  Im- 
maculate Virgin,  she  consecrated  her  virgin- 
ity to  God,  wishing  for  no  other  spouse  than 
Jesus  Christ,  the  incomparable  young  man  of 
whom  her  father  had  spoken.  So  great  was 
her  joy,  so  sweet  the  happiness  of  this  divine 
union,  of  which  the  robe  and  the  mysterious 
ring  were  the  symbol,  that  soon,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  thoughts  of  her  divine  Spouse, 
burning  with  the  desire  of  possessing  Him  in 
the  kingdom  of  His  glory,  she  asked  of  her 
father,  and  obtained  by  the  heroic  prayers  of 
the  saintly  patriarch,  the  grace  to  die  and  go 
without  delay  to  enjoy,  in  the  midst  of  the 
choir  of  virgins,  the  eternal  nuptials  of  the 
Immaculate  Lamb,  and  to  sing  with  the 
Mother  of  God  the  mysterious  canticle  that 
none  others  can  sing. 


A    Troubled    Heart,    and    How    It    was 
Comforted  at  Last. 

XI. 

1  ^HROWN  rudely  back  upon  myself,  hav- 
ing by  this  time  lost  confidence  in  every- 
body and  everything,  there  was  still  in  my 
heart  the  yearning  after  the  unattainable.     I 
dreamed  more  than  ever;  indeed,  my  life  was 
more  than  half  a  dream.    I  wondered  why,  in 
the  whole  wide  world,  there  was  no  form  of  re- 
ligion such  as  I  felt  the  absolute  need  of,  and 
without  which  I  was  as  one  cast  away  in  the 
desert.     Then  in  my  imagination  I  erected 
the  altar  before  which  I  longed  to  prostrate 
myself  in  tenderest  devotion.     It  was  my  in- 
tention to  secretly  set  up  a  tabernacle  in  my 
chamber — a  place   of  sacrifice,  to  which   I 
might  enter  alone  and  unobserved,  and  there 
offer  the  prayer  which  was  ever  in  my  heart 
and  often  upon  my  lips.   Adjoining  my  cham- 
ber was  a  closet,  lighted  by  a  rose- window; 
this  would  admirably  answer  my  purpose ;  the 
glass  of  the  window  could  be  stained  so  that 
a  beautiful  and  unearthly  glow  would  suffuse 
the  place;  the  walls,  hung  with  rich  draperies, 
were  to  enclose  me  as  with  curtains  of  cloud; 
the  ceiling  would  be  of  azure,  starred  with 
golden  stars ;  the  floor  cushioned  deep  with 
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velvet  rugs,  on  which  to  kneel  in  the  hour  of 
my  retreat.  There  was  to  be  an  altar  white 
as  the  new-fallen  snow, — an  altar  decorated 
with  the  emblems  of  death  and  immortality; 
an  altar  gilded  and  draped  with  lace,  and 
having  tapers  upon  it,  which  were  to  be  lighted 
whenever  I  entered  that  sanctuary.  I  wanted 
these  tapers  to  be  many,  and  I  wished  that 
they  might  burn  forever;  for  they  were  to 
stand  before  a  shrine  with  golden  doors, 
which  doors  were  to  be  kept  closed,  save  only 
when  I  could  open  them  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
speakable reverence. 

I  could  never,  even  in  imagination,  furnish 
that  shrine  with  sufficient  splendor.  I  wanted 
the  loveliest  light  to  radiate  from  the  holy  of 
holies  when  I  bowed  before  it  with  a  broken 
and  a  contrite  heart ;  for  therein  was  to  be 
enshrined  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God,  while 
all  about  were  choirs  of  chanting  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim,  and  in  the  midst  thereof  the 
Holy  Spirit  hovering  in  the  form  of  a  white 
dove.  Fresh  flowers  were  to  breathe  fra- 
grance in  the  ceaseless  serenity  of  this  temple ; 
balsams  and  frankincense  and  myrrh  were  to 
smoulder  there  in  brasiers  and  tripods.  I 
was  to  put  the  shoes  from  off  my  feet,  and  to 
bathe,  and  to  put  on  a  suitable  garment  be- 
fore I  entered  this  to  me  most  sacred  as  it 
was  the  most  secret  of  chambers.  No  eye 
save  mine  was  to  behold  it ;  no  ear  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  it  whatever ;  for  the  world 
I  had  trusted  had  betrayed  me,  and  I  now 
sought  only  to  be  alone  with  God  in  the 
temple  I  had  builded  for  His  sake.  Such  was 
my  dream — a  dream  never  to  be  realized. 

XII. 

The  love  of  music  was  with  me  a  passion. 
Melody  soothed  me  in  excitement,  and 
aroused  me  from  periods  of  lethargy  to  health- 
ful spiritual  and  mental  activity.  My  music- 
master,  a  German  enthusiast,  had  often  spoken 
to  me  of  his  choir  and  organ,  and  of  the  clas- 
sical masters  whose  creations  it  was  his  de- 
light to  render. 

There  was  to  be,  on  some  high  festival  in 
the  church  of  which  he  was  musical  director, 
a  very  famous  composition  produced  with  an 
efficient  chorus  and  full  orchestral  accompani- 
ment; and  my  master  urged  me  to  be  present 


on  that  occasion,  promising  me  a  seat  by  his 
side  near  the  organ.  I  met  him  at  the  door 
of  the  Cathedral;  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
we  made  our  way  to  the  organ-loft,  so  dense 
was  the  throng  that  had  long  since  filled  the 
pews,  galleries,  and  aisles,  and  so  great  the 
crowd  in  the  vestibule  and  upon  the  steps 
and  pavement  before  the  Cathedral  doors. 
From  my  position  by  the  organist,  above  the 
heads  of  the  singers  and  instrumentalists,  I 
looked  into  the  mystic  nave,  and  saw  the 
high  altar  with  its  constellations  of  twinkling 
tapers,  and  the  soft  glow  of  the  lesser  lights 
upon  the  altars  in  the  transepts.  I  saw  the 
glorious  paintings,  the  exquisite  statues,  and 
the  admirable  architectural  surroundings; 
and,  though  I  could  not  but  recur  with  some 
slight  taint  of  suspicion  to  my  early  expe- 
rience in  the  chapel  opposite  the  old  home- 
stead, I  had  developed  sufficient  self-com- 
posure to  carefully  survey  all  and  heartily  ad- 
mire all  that  I  saw  and  heard. 

At  last  I  beheld  a  congregation  that  shared 
a  single  sentiment;  the  whole  body  seemed 
swayed  by  one  emotion,  yet  each  member  of 
that  vast  body  was  individually"  absorbed 
in  a  private  devotion.  Where  else  had  I  seen 
such  an  impressive  spectacle?  where  else 
such  reverent  decorum?  where  else  could  I 
have  seen  it  ?  I  was  deeply  moved,  and  when 
my  master  touched  the  keys  of  his  superb 
instrument,  and  a  prelude  as  delicate  and  as 
full  of  inspiration  as  the  song  of  the  soaring 
lark  was  breathed  among  the  stately  pipe- 
columns  that  towered  almost  like  a  forest 
above  our  heads ;  when  the  long  procession 
of  acolytes  entered  and,  bowing  before  the 
tabernacle,  ranged  themselves  within  the  al- 
tar-railing; when  the  deacons  and  the  priests 
followed,  preceding  the  bishop  in  his  splendid 
vestments;  when  the  solemn  ceremonials 
were  in  progress,  and  the  incense-clouded  air 
trembled  with  the  gush  of  melody  that  seemed 
to  permeate  the  very  stones  of  the  edifice  and 
to  sway  that  mass  of  humanity  as  the  tide  is 
swayed  slowly  to  and  fro;  when  every  heart 
seemed  to  respond  to  a  single  pulse — a  pulse 
throbbing  in  one  great  heart  that  was  burned 
with  the  love  of  God, — when  I  began  to  re- 
alize this  I  held  my  breath  and  prayed  that 
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cstasy  of  that  hour  might  never  end.    It 
i  mighty  mystery  that  struck  me  dumb 
with  awe! 

the  inclinations,  salutations,  and  genu- 
flections; of  the  vesting  and  unvestim;,  tin- 
cap  and  mitre,  the  cruets,  incense- boats  and 
censers;  of  the  candles,  torches,  missals;  the 
ablutions  and  chiming  bells;  of  the  deep  and 
ominous  silence  that  fell  upon  us  at  intervals; 
levations,  the  thrice  solemn  adminstra 
tion  of  the  Sacrament,  and  the  sublime  bene- 
diction, I  knew  nothing,  and  less  than  noth- 
ing; for  I  doubtless  misinterpreted  very  much 
of  all  that  I  saw  and  heard.  But  to  see  and 
to  hear  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough : 
my  hungering  and  thirsting  soul  was  fed  with 
spiritual  manna;  it  could  no  longer  content 
itself  with  husks! 

My  master,  who  had  been  absorbed  in  his 
professional  duties,  turned  to  me  when  he  at 
last  lifted  his  hands  from  the  organ.  The 
great  building  was  nearly  empty;  a  few  wor- 
shippers still  knelt  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
or  were  grouped  before  the  several  altars; 
two  sanctuary  boys  were  carefully  and  delib- 
erately extinguishing  the  tapers  upon  the 
altar;  a  priest  was  kneeling  within  the  railing, 
and  everywhere  still  floated  the  faint,  blue 
filmy  clouds  that  sweetened  the  air,  so  that  it 
seemed  to  have  blown  softly  from  the  gardens 
of  paradise.  And  thus  my  master  turned  to 
me!  I  could  not  speak ;  I  felt  that  my  cheeks 
were  colorless,  and,  as  we  walked  away  from 
the  Cathedral  door,  and  were  parting  at  the 
street  corner,  he  said  to  me :  "  Well  ?  Will 
you  come  again?" 

Come  again!  My  ideal  temple,  my  dream- 
sanctuary,  with  its  crude  and  feeble  symbol- 
ism, had  crumbled  into  ruins  and  utterly  van- 
ished before  this  august  reality.  This  was 
reality  indeed ;  but  it  was  a  reality  of  whose 
majesty  I  was  fully  conscious,  though  as  yet 
I  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  its  marvellously 
beautiful  significance.  Would  I  come  again? 
I  nodded  my  head  in  token  of  assent;  yet  at 
that  moment  something  within  me  seemed  to 
struggle  against  it  and  to  raise  a  question  of 
doubt.  Is  there  anything  in  the  wide  world 
more  tenacious  of  life  than  an  inherited  prej- 
udice? 


XIII. 

I  did  go  again  and  again,  and  yet  again.  A 
seat  was  always  reserved  for  me  in  the  organ- 
loft,  and  from  that  serene  and  curtained  se- 
clusion I  witnessed  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  until  I  began  to  grow  familiar  with  its 
forms,  at  least,  and  to  long  earnestly  to  com- 
prehend their  signification.  Our  maid,  at 
home,  was  a  Catholic,  but  she  had  never  in 
any  way  sought  to  influence  me  in  favor  of 
her  religion ;  nor  was  she  aware  that  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  Mass  and  Vespers  when 
so  inclined. 

The  faith  of  my  people  was  dying  out,  or 
growing  lukewarm.  What  was  there  to  call 
them  to  a  church,  if  the  minister  chanced  not 
to  be  an  agreeable  speaker  ?  They  were  liberal 
Protestants,  growing  more  and  more  liberal 
from  year  to  year,  and  they  followed  the  ma- 
jority in  the  track  of  the  sensational  pulpit 
orator — the  favorite  of  the  hour.  Even  fam- 
ily prayers  had  become  infrequent,  and  we 
children,  grown  now  to  the  years  of  discretion, 
attended  them  or  not  as  we  saw  fit.  Grace  at 
table  was  often  omitted  or  forgotten ;  and,  I 
suppose,  the  natural,  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  Protestantism  was  as  evident  in  my  home 
as  in  any  Protestant  home  of  to-day,  and  no 
more  evident  than  it  is  and  must  be  every- 
where. 

The  stubborn  prejudices  which  I  found  it 
difficult  to  eradicate,  and  which  they  still 
clung  to,  were  what  led  them  to  visit  a  church 
at  intervals;  and  in  most  cases  they  did  so  in 
a  critical  or  curious  mood,  rather  than  in  a 
spirit  of  reverence  or  from  a  sense  Of  duty. 
They  knew  at  this  time  that  it  was  my  custom 
to  attend  the  Catholic  Church,  but  thought 
that  I  went  only  to  listen  to  the  choir ;  and, 
though  they  sometimes  asked  me  if  I  would 
like  to  hear  this  or  t'rat  preacher,  in  whom 
they  were  for  the  time  being  interested,  they 
never  urged  me  to  accompany  them,  and 
made  no  objection  to  my  seeking  salvation 
in  any  way  that  I  saw  fit. 

I  was  groping  in  the  dark  when  a  little  light 
threw  a  ray  across  my  path,  suddenly,  unex- 
pectedly, as  if  a  star  had  fallen.  One  day,  on 
the  mantle-piece  in  our  dining-room — shall 
I  ever  forget  that  mantle,  or  the  corner  of  it  on 
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which  the  wee  book  in  its  brown  paper  cover 
was  lying! — I  found  a  copy  of  "The  Poor- 
Man's  Catechism."  I  had  never  before  seen  a 
Catholic  catechism,  nor  any  Catholic  book 
whatever;  but  we  had  stores  of  anti- Catholic 
works,  and  the  discovery  of  this  little  spy  in 
the  camp  somewhat  startled  me.  I  at  once 
took  it  away  to  my  chamber  and  began  to 
read  it. 

I  was  on  my  guard  when  I  turned  the  first 
pages  of  that  homely  little  pamphlet ;  it  was 
a  poor  and  ragged  thing,  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  prepossess  any  one  in  its  favor.  I  was 
even  inclined  to  be  antagonistic  when  I  began 
to  read;  but  the  simplicity  and  truth  that 
shone  from  every  page  disarmed  me ;  the 
plain,  direct  questions  and  the  plain,  direct 
answers  were  just  such  as  I  had  been  long- 
ing to  ask  and  to  receive.  Here  they  were 
in  my  own  hands,  to  be  asked  as  often  as  I 
chose,  and  answered  immediately  and  always. 
I  became  profoundly  interested;  I  could  not 
lay  down  the  little  oracle  till  I  had  gone 
through  it  two  or  three  times  over.  I  read  it 
first  with  curious  interest;  and  then  re-read 
it,  to  make  sure  that  I  had  read  it  aright;  then 
read  again,  to  clear  some  obscure  point,  or 
to  get  the  full  meaning  of  certain  passages. 
What  a  reading  was  that  when,  finally,  I  read 
it  slowly  and  earnestly,  asking  myself  after 
each  separate  answer, "  Can  you  believe  this  ?  " 
"Do  you  believe  it?"  After  each  and  all  of 
those  answers  I  answered,  and  I  answered 
triumphantly,  "  I  can  and  I  do  !" 

I  resolved  to  become  a  Catholic  at  once; 
I  supposed  that  I  had  only  to  say  as  much 
and  I  would  immediately  find  the  doors  of 
the  Mother  Church  thrown  wide  open  and 
the  stray  sheep  admitted  into  the  fold  without 
question.  This  is  probably  the  impression 
which  prevails  among  non-Catholics.  I  have 
heard  of  those  who  have  been  made  Catholics 
almost  before  they  knew  it,  and  possibly  with- 
out their  full  consent ;  as  if  one  might  be 
caught  and  branded,  and  then  turned  loose 
again,  the  property  of  a  new  owner!  I  have 
always  heard  this  from  non-Catholics,  and  no 
doubt  they  believed  what  they  were  saying. 

The  question  with  me  was  to  whom  was  I 
to  offer  myself,  now  that  my  path  was  made 


straight?  In  the  wide  circle  of  my  friends 
and  acquaintances  there  was  not  one  Catholic 
that  I  knew  of — my  music-master  professed 
nothing.  Our  maid  had  said  to  me,  "  Go  to 
the  priest!"  Good  soul,  she  little  knew  that 
I  had  never  spoken  to  one,  and  was  still  half 
afraid  of  them,  one  and  all.  Now,  for  me  to 
go  boldly  to  the  priest's  door  and  knock,  ask- 
ing to  be  admitted  and  adopted,  required 
more  moral  courage  than  I  was  possessed  of; 
and  so  the  weeks  and  months  passed  by,  I  go- 
ing regularly  to  Mass,  and  timidly,  no  doubt 
awkwardly,  crossing  myself  with  holy  water ; 
for  I  believed  it  was  not  wrong  for  me  to  do 
this  much,  even  if  I  were  not  yet  a  Catholic. 

One  day  I  stole  cautiously  into  a  Catholic 
bookstore,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  hesitation 
(for  I  was  divided  between  desire  and  distrust), 
I  selected  and  purchased  a  fine  large  crucifix, 
which  I  secreted  under  my  coat  and  conveyed 
secretly  to  my  chamber.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  any  member  of  my  family  was  aware 
that  I  had  that  precious  crucifix  in  my  pos- 
session. I  was  afraid  to  tell  them ;  but  why  I 
was  afraid  I  know  not;  perhaps  I^was  afraid 
of  being  laughed  at,  and  of  having  it  ridiculed. 
Oh,  how  happy  was  I  with  it,  when  the  whole 
truth  was  out  at  last !  I  was  laughed  at  for 
my  superstition,  but  I  smothered  my  grief  and 
anger;  I  held  my  peace;  I  hung  the  blessed 
symbol  of  our  Redemption  upon  the  wall 
above  my  bed,  and  prayed  there  night  and 
morning  as  I  had  never  prayed  before. 

How  was  I  to  begin  to  be  a  Catholic  ? — that 
was  the  question  that  I  asked  myself  every 
hour  in  the  day.  Often  I  knelt  in  the  church 
during  day  or  evening,  hoping  some  one  would 
discover  my  anxiety  by  a  sign,  and  come  to 
my  relief.  Often  I  went  to  the  very  door  of 
the  priests'  house,  and  hung  about  there,  not" 
daring  to  knock,  but  trusting  that  I  would 
ultimately  attract  the  attention  of  the  priests, 
and  be  met  at  least  half  way.  I  was  always 
talking  of  the  church,  stupidly  and  ignorantly, 
no  doubt,  but  with  honest  enthusiasm  ;  fre- 
quently I  was  ridiculed  for  my  pains ;  and 
thus  the  time  passed,  and  I  was  no  nearer  ; 
the  longed-for  goal  than  at  the  hour  when  I 
first  opened  the  little  brown  pamphlet  that 
helped  me  take  the  first  step  toward  Truth. 
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That  i  dt(  .  hism  I  kept,  and  I  have  it  still ; 
1  a  right  to  keep  it,  for  none  of  us  was 
ible  to  ascertain  when  or  how  it  came 
into  the  house.     No  owner  was  ever  found 
for  it,  and  no  one  knew  who  placed  it  upon 
the  mantle.     When  it  came  into  my  posses- 
sion I  was  the  only  one  who  had  seen  it  or 
knowledge  of  it. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


In  Memoriam. 


FATHER    THOMAS    BURKE,  O.  P. 


7Y|  USES  more  skilled  than  mine  have  laid 
J  *  I  Their  tributes  on  his  bier; 
Many  a  grateful  heart  portrayed 

In  verse  its  grief  sincere. 
I  come  to  glean,  like  Ruth  of  old, 

When  the  Reaper's  task  is  o'er, 
The  harvest  of  a  saintly  life 

Garnered  for  evermore. 

Rich,  golden  ears  for  the  gleaner 

Lie 'round  in  profusion  cast, 
Where  Memory  heaps  her  treasures 

In  the  storehouse  of  the  Past : — 
Tokens  that  plainly  tell  us 

What  a  painful  path  he  trod ; 
Yet  we  saw  but  the  faint  shadow 

Of  all  he  bore  for  God. 

For  thirty  years  in  Christ's  vineyard 

He  labored  in  sun  and  shade. 
(How  richly  its  sacred  Owner 

Has  those  toilsome  years  repaid !) 
When  his  hours  of  life  were  numbered, 

When  he  bore  the  seal  of  Death 
On  his  brow,  he  gave  the  orphans 

And  the  poor  his  dying  breath. 

Now  he  sleeps.    At  rest  forever 
Is  the  weary,  pain-racked  frame; 

And  the  sacred  fabric  riseth 

'.ined  to  preserve  his  name. 

While  his  brethren  chant  the  Salve, 
And  the  hymns  he  loved  so  well, 

Peacefully  he  lies  beneath  them. 
Father,  friend,  a  long  farewell ! 


A  HEART  without  sorrow  is  like  a  world 
without  a  revelation. — Fader. 


The  Author  of  the  "Imitation  of  Christ." 


HV     B.   S. 


NEXT  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  "  Imita- 
tion of  Christ"  holds  the  first  rank  among 
pious  books,  and  yet  very  little  is  generally 
known  of  its  author.  Some  have  ascribed  the 
work  to  the  French  Chancellor  Gerson, others 
to  a  Benedictine  abbot  of  that  name  who  lived 
in  1 240,  at  Vercelli ;  but  further  researches 
have  proved  incontestably  that  the  author  of 
the  "  Imitation  of  Christ "  was  an  Augustinian 
monk,  named  Thomas  a  Kempis,  from  his 
native  town  Kempen,  but  whose  family  name 
was  Hammerken. 

Thomas  was  born  in  1 379,  of  poor  but  pious 
and  upright  parents.  His  father,  Johannes 
Hammerken,  was  an  artisan,  and,  in  union 
with  his  good  wife  Gertrude,  he  tried  to  instil 
maxims  of  virtue  and  piety  into  the  minds  of 
his  two  sons,  Johannes  and  Thomas.  They 
attended  the  school  of  their  native  town,  but, 
desirous  of  fitting  himself  for  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal state,  Johannes  went  to  pursue  his  stud- 
ies in  Deventer,  in  the  Netlu  rlands,  whose 
schools  were  held  in  high  repute.  Thomas 
followed  him  there  when  only  thirteen  years 
old,  and  to  his  providential  meeting  with  the 
holy  priest  Florentius  (Gerard  Groot's  fervent 
disciple)  we  may  ascribe  under  God  the 
holiness  of  his  future  life. 

At  the  end  of  the  I4th  century,  the  present 
kingdom  of  Holland,  which  then  formed  part 
of  Germany,  was  disturbed  by  violent  politi- 
cal contests,  from  which,  however,  the  large 
towns,  including  Deventer,  kept  aloof.  Partly 
in  consequence  of  these  disturbances,  partly 
from  the  general  decay  of  piety  among  the 
clergy,  religion  and  morals  had  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  Netherlands ;  however,  there 
still  existed  a  few  fervent  monasteries,  which 
kept  alive  by  their  quiet  but  widely  felt  in- 
fluence a  spirit  of  interior  piety  and  zeal. 

In  Deventer,  then  a  flourishing  city,  a  holy 
priest,  named  Gerard  Groot,  had  collected 
round  him  a  band  of  pious  youths,  who  led  a 
retired,  community  life,  altogether  consecrated 
to  God,  but  bound  by  no  vows.  They  lived 
together  peacefully,  supporting  themselves  by 
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the  work  of  their  hands,  under  Groot's  direc- 
tion. His  design  was,  -vith  their  help,  to  re- 
ceive young  men  who  had  a  vocation  for  the 
cloister,  and  to  form  a  seminary  of  Regular 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine,  which  should  serve 
as  a  model  for*  others  to  be  formed  on  the 
same  plan  Johannes,  the  brother  of  our  hero, 
joined  this  school ;  and  shortly  after  he  fin- 
ished his  theological  studies,  Groot,  its  saintly 
founder,  was  carried  off  by  the  plague  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-five.  His  work  was  con- 
tinued by  his  intimate  friend  Floris  Rade- 
winsohn  (generally  called  Florentius,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  those  times),  to  whom 
he  had  bequeathed  it  on  his  death-bed.  Flo- 
rentius fully  developed  Groot's  plan  of  an  as- 
sociation of  pious  persons,  and  when  Thomas 
had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  his  hands, 
the  establishment  was  flourishing  and  in  per- 
fect order. 

Thomas  relates  his  introduction  to  Floren- 
tius as  follows :  "  When  I  came  to  Deventer 
to  continue  my  studies,  I  first  sought  the 
choir  brethren  of  Windesheim,  where  my 
brother  Johannes  was;  he  recommended  me  to 
go  to  the  holy  and  venerable  Master  Floren- 
tius, a  most  saintly  priest,  who  was  attached 
to  the  church  of  Deventer.  The  fame  of  this 
holy  man  was  spread  through  all  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  and  had  filled  my  heart  with  ven- 
eration for  him.  The  great  number  of  scholars 
whom  he  had  instructed  increased  his  fame, 
and  he  was  everywhere  known  as  a  true 
adorer  of  God  and  a  tender  lover  of  our  Holy 
Mother  the  Church.  Returning  from  Win- 
desheim, therefore,  I  sought  the  reverend 
Father,  and  was  received  by  him  with  great 
kindness.  He  kept  me  for  some  time  in  his 
house,  and  then  sent  me  to  the  school,  and 
provided  me  with  the  necessary  books.  He 
also  recommended  me  to  the  charity  of  a 
pious  lady,  who  took  me  and  several  other 
boys  into  her  house,  and  provided  us  with  all 
we  required." 

Thomas  frequented  the  school  of  Boom, 
and  studied  diligently.  His  master  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Florentius,  and  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  related  by  Thomas  shows  the 
friendship  between  the  two  men,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  manners  that  prevailed  at  the  period: 


"When  the  time  came,  everyone  brought  his 
money  to  pay  for  the  lessons.  I  gave  the 
master  what  I  owed  him,  and  asked  him  for 
the  book  which  I  had  left  as  a  pledge  for  pay- 
ment. But  he  knew  me  to  be  a  protege  of 
Master  Florentius,  and  so  he  said :  '  Who  gave 
you  this  money?'  I  answered:  'Master  Flo- 
rentius.' Then  he  replied :  '  Go  and  bring  him 
back  the  money;  I  will  take  nothing  from 
you,  out  of  love  for  him.'  I  brought  back  the 
money  to  Master  Florentius,  and  said  :  '  The 
teacher  has  given  me  back  the  school  money 
out  of  love  for  you.'  'I  thank  him,'  he  re- 
turned ;  '  in  future  I  shall  repay  him  with  other 
gifts.'" 

The  choir,  in  which  Thomas  also  took  a 
place,  was  likewise  under  Boom's  direction, 
and  Florentius  often  came  there.  The  boy's 
heart  was  so  full  of  love  and  veneration  for 
his  benefactor  that  he  chronicles  the  smallest 
incident  relating  to  him.  "As  often,"  he  says, 
"as  Master  Florentius  came  to  the  choir,  T 
was  so  filled  with  veneration  for  him  that  I 
could  not  venture  to  say  a  word.  Once  I  was 
near  him,  and  he  sang  out  of  the  book  I  was 
singing  from ;  and  as  he  was  just  behind  me 
he  leaned  both  hands  on  my  shoulders.  I 
was  beside  myself  with  delight  at^&uch  con- 
descension, and  held  myself  as  stiff  and  im- 
movable as  I  could." 

One  of  the  most  charming  traits  in  the 
character  of  young  Thomas  is  his  enthusias- 
tic veneration  for  his  patron.  "  What  though 
all  the  world  be  silent  on  the  goodness  of 
Master  Florentius,"  he  exclaims, ''  I  will  never 
be  silent.  I  shall  publish  his  beneficence 
everywhere  ;  I  experienced  it  for  seven  years 
that  I  lived  with  him.  .  .  .  All  can  furnish 
proofs  of  his  generosity.  To  one  he  gives 
clothes,  to  another  books ;  this  one  he  pro- 
vides with  boots,  this  other  with  paper,  pens, 
ink.  No  one  is  excluded  from  his  bounty,  and 
before  all  he  keeps  the  eternal  salvation  of 
each  one  in  view." 

After  a  ftw  years,  Thomas  was  taken  into 
the  house  of  FJorentius.  and  he  gives  the 
following  picture  of  the  life  Jed  there.  It  is  in- 
teresting as  a  specimen  of  those  "dark  plague 
spots  on  society" — a  religious  community; 
still  more  so  as  it  portrays  those  benighted 
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Middle  Ages, on  which  the  iQth  century  looks 
back  with  such  self-laudatory  complacency: 
"Daily  I  observed  the  manner  of  life  of  this 
God-fearing  man  and  his  pious  associates.  1 
rejoiced  in  the  good  manners  and  kind  words 
which  issued  from  the  lips  of  these  humble 
souls ;  for  never  had  I  seen  men  so  inflamed 
with  the  love  of  God  and  of  their  neighbors. 
Although  they  lived  among  their  fellow-men, 
they  seemed  not  to  belong  to  earth,  and, 
troubling  themselves  with  no  worldly  con- 
cerns, occupied  themselves  in  reading  and 
transcribing  pious  books  and  holy  consider- 
ations. In  silent  prayer  they  found  comfort 
and  strength  for  their  labor.  They  were  one 
heart  and  one  soul.  Each  one  gave  what  he 
had  to  the  common  store,  and,  content  with 
frugal  fare  and  simple  clothing,  had  no  care 
for  the  morrow.  As  they  had  consecrated 
themselves  to  God  of  their  own  free-will,  they 
obeyed  exactly  and  in  the  smallest  particular 
the  superior  or  his  representative.  Obedience 
was  their  first  rule.  With  the  utmost  energy 
they  sought  to  overcome  every  evil  inclination 
and  to  destroy  self  will,  and  very  often  they 
earnestly  begged  each  other  to  manifest  to 
them  what  they  found  faulty  in  their  conduct, 
in  order  that  they  might  correct  it." 

We  must  not  linger  any  longer  over  Thomas 
a  Kempis's  peaceful  student  life,  lest  we  be 
tempted  to  exceed  the  limits  of  this  brief 
sketch ;  but  we  cannot  omit  his  account  of  his 
bosom  friend's  piety — Arnold  von  Schoon- 
hoven.  "  Every  morning,"  Thomas  writes, "  at 
four  o'clock,  when  the  signal  for  rising  was 
given,  Arnold  rose  at  once,  and  kneeling  down 
said  a  short  prayer ;  then  he  dressed  quickly, 
and  hastened  to  early  Mass.  He  loved  to  get 
a  quiet  nook,  where  his  prayer  would  be 
undisturbed,  and  sometimes  I  succeeded  in 
watching  him  unobserved.  What  a  prayer 
was  his !  The  very  sight  of  his  fervor  inflamed 
my  heart,  and  made  me  long  to  discover  the 
secret  of  such  ardent  devotion." 

Arnold  remained  with  his  masters  until  his 
death,  in  1430;  but  a  different  career  awaited 
Thomas.  His  contemplative  nature  could 
only  be  satisfied  in  complete  retirement  and 
solitude,  and  Florentius  advised  him  to  enter 
the  monastery  of  Augustinian  monks  then  in 


course  of  erection  at  Zwoll,  of  which  his 
brother  Johannes  was  prior.  Thomas  gladly 
followed  this  counsel,  and  in  1399  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  gates  of  St.  Agn; 
Convent  in  Zwoll  and  begged  for  admittance 
among  the  brethren.  He  was  accepted,  and 
professed,  after  a  novitiate  of  six  years'  dura- 
tion, on  the  1 2th  of  June,  1406.  His  brother 
left  Agnetenberg(asthe  monastery  was  called) 
some  years  later,  after  nine  years  of  success- 
ful efforts  for  its  prosperity.  He  then  em- 
ployed his  great,  practical  energy  in  other 
good  works,  and  died  in  1432.  rector  of  the 
convent  of  nuns  called  Bethania,  in  Arnheim. 
Thomas  was  ordained  six  years  after  his  pro- 
fession ;  he  then  filled  successively  the  offices 
of  procurator  and  sub-prior;  the  latter  office 
he  held  twice. 

The  profound  solitude  of  St.  Agnes's,  where 
the  monks  were  principally  occupied  tran- 
scribing and  illuminating  manuscripts,  was 
soon  seriously  interrupted.  On  the  death  of 
the  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  Friedrich  von  Blank- 
enheim,  Rudolf  von  Diepholt  was  elected. 
Pope  Martin  V  refused  to  confirm  his  election, 
but  having  many  partisans  in  Deventer, 
Campen,  Zwoll,  and  the  other  large  cities,  he 
persisted  in  setting  at  defiance  the  Papal  au- 
thority, and,  notwithstanding  a  threat  of  ex- 
communication, held  possession  of  the  see. 
Religious  orders,  of  course,  sided  with  the 
Holy  See,  and  were  thereby  placed  in  a  most 
unpleasant  position  and  very  often  driven  into 
exile.  This  was  the  lot  of  Thomas's  com- 
munity, who,  twenty  in  number,  were  expelled 
from  their  convent,  and,  with  their  sub-prior 
at  their  head,  obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  with 
their  brethren  elsewhere ;  going  by  Hasselt 
to  Friedland,  they  finally  settled  down  at 
Liinekerk. 

Three  years  later,  Eugenius  IV  raised  the 
interdict  from  Rudolf  of  Diepholt,  and  the 
monks  returned  to  their  old  home.  Thence- 
forth the  life  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  passed 
in  unbroken  peace.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-two  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health,  and  died  on  the  26th  of  July,  1471, 
as  peacefully  as  he  had  lived.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  monastery  church. 

In  the  year  1672,  Max  Heinrich,  Prince 
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Elector  of  Cologne,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  Zwoll,  had  the  grave  of  Thomas  a  Kempis 
opened,  and  his  remains  placed  in  a  reliquary 
in  a  church  of  the  city.  Here  it  is  well  to 
allude  to  a  story  which  has  in  some  way 
gained  considerable  circulation,  but  for  which 
not  a  tittle  of  evidence  exists.  It  is  asserted 
that  some  time  after  the  death  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  his  grave  was  opened,  and  it  was 
found  that  he  had  been  buried  alive,  and  had 
evidently  recovered  consciousness,  burst  the 
coffin  lid,  and  finally  expired  with  an  expres- 
sion of  horrible  despair  on  his  features.  This, 
it  is  further  declared,  is  the  secret  reason  why 
so  holy  a  writer  has  never  been  canonized. 
Now,  catalepsy  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
two  is  unknown,  and  in  no  writer,  ancient  or 
modern,  do  we  find  a  trace  of  this  strange 
story;  yet  it  is  circulated,  and  believed  by 
many.  That  it  is  utterly  false  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  here  to  remark. 

Cotemporaiy  biographers  describe  Thomas 
a  Kempis  to  have  been  well  built,  slightly 
under  the  middle  height,  with  a  brown  com- 
plexion, and  an  eye  so  sharp  that  he  never 
required  glasses  even  in  his  extreme  old  age. 
Always  recollected  in  himself,  he  minded  ex- 
terior things  so  little  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  name  and  use  of  many  common  objects. 
Silent  even  in  company,  he  took  little  or  no 
part  in  conversation  so  long  as  worldly  mat- 
ters were  discussed;  but  if  God  or  heavenly 
things  were  spoken  of,  his  words  flowed  like 
water  from  an  inexhaustible  source.  His  as- 
pect inspired  veneration,  and  when  he  prayed 
he  seemed  no  longer  to  belong  to  earth,  so 
great  was  his  fervor  and  devotion.  Night  and 
day  he  was  the  first  to  enter  choir,  the  last 
to  leave  it.  At  the  recitation  of  the  psalms 
he  always  stood  upright,  never  sat,  nor  leaned 
against  his  stall.  Often  in  conversation  with 
the  brethren  he  would  feel  the  call  of  God, 
and  saying,  "I  must  go  now;  there  is  One 
to  whom  I  must  speak  in  quiet,"  he  would 
hasten  away  and  become  lost  in  contempla- 
tion. But  he  fulfilled  punctually  the  rule  of 
his  order,  uniting  work  with  prayer.  He 
occupied  himself  transcribing  and  illuminat- 
ing books,  or  writing  devout  treatises.  The 
convent  possessed  an  entire  Bible  in  four 


volumes  written  by  him,  a  large  Missal,  sev- 
eral of  St.  Bernard's  works,  and  the  original 
manuscript  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ."  He 
sometimes  preached  when  called  on,  and  his 
reputation  for  sanctity  drew  numerous  hear- 
ers. He  had  taste  for  music,  and  composed 
the  words  and  music  of  several  hymns.  His 
chosen  motto  was,  "I  have  sought  peace 
everywhere,  and  found  it  only  in  solitude  and 
books."  Franz  von  Tholen  saw  a  portrait  of 
him  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Agnes  a  hundred 
years  after  his  death,  with  the  above  men- 
tioned words  inscribed  beneath. 

His  ascetic  works  are  numerous.  The  most 
famous  of  all  is  the  "Imitation  of  Christ," 
which,  next  to  the  Bible,  has  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  any  known  book.  More  than 
2,000  editions  have  been  issued  of  the  orig- 
inal Latin  text,  and,  besides  the  innumerable 
translations  into  every  European  tongue  (even 
into  old  Greek),  the  French  translations  alone 
exceed  a  thousand.  Every  year  brings  new 
editions  and  new  translations.  One  to  which 
a  melancholy  interest  attaches  is  that  by  the 
unfortunate  Abbe  de  Lamennais.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  reflective  mind  to  read  the 
beautiful  considerations  he  has  attached  to 
each  chapter  of  the  "  Imitation "  without  a 
secret  terror  while  remembering  his  end.  In 
his  reflections  on  the  I4th  chapter  of  the 
Third  Book,  he  describes  the  danger  of  spir- 
itual pride,  and  its  insidious  undermining  of 
all  good  in  the  soul,  and  adds,  "Thence  come 
those  terrible  falls,  which  terrify  and  fill  us 
with  consternation ;  those  unexpected  lapses, 
which  offer  such  fearful  examples  of  divine 
judgments.  Woe  to  him  who  relies  on  his 
own  righteousness,  for  ruin  awaits  him ! "  Did 
he  think  of  those  words  in  the  last  fatal  years 
of  his  ruined  life? 

Thomas  a  Kempis  composed  the  "  Imita- 
tion of  Christ"  at  intervals ;  the  Fourth  Book 
was  written  first,  then  followed  the  others  by 
degrees;  but  all  were  written  in  the  full  ma- 
turity of  his  manhood.  Whence  did  a  man 
whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  solitude  and 
contemplation  derive  the  wonderful  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  which  has  made  the 
"Imitation"  the  text- book  of  every  age  and 
every  station  ?  Massillon  gives  us  the  answer 
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n  askc-d  where  he,  whose  life  had  been  so 
holy  and  guarded,  had  procured  such  knowl- 
edge of  crime  as  he  showed  in  his  wonderful 
'In  the  study  of  my  own  heart, 
where  I  found  the  germs  of  every  vice,"  was 
his  reply;  and  it  may  also  be  that  of  Thomas 
a  Kempis.  And  the  truly  wonderful  diffusion 
of  this  little  treatise,  so  simple,  so  unpretend- 
ing, but  so  true  and,  therefore  so  attractive, 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  marvellous  power 
of  Christian  truth.  So  little  did  Thomas  a 
Kempis  think  of  fame  that  he  did  not  even 
sign  his  name  as  author  of  his  invaluable 
work,  but  merely  as  its  transcriber.  He  wrote 
many  other  ascetical  works,  such  as  "  Garden 
of  Roses"  "  Manuale  Parvulorum,"  sermons, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  all  are  worthy  of  him;  but  it  is 
as  the  author  of  the*  Imitation  of  Christ"  that 
the  name  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  is  revered 
throughout  the  whole  Christian  world. 


An  Unbroken  Bond. 


3T  is  a  beautiful  thought,  when  we  bend  above 
The  form  of  one  whose  spirit  hath  fled, 
Who  in  life  we  loved  with  the  fondest  love, 
That  our  prayers  may  avail  in  the  realms  of  the 
dead. 

We  may  not  know,  but  it  is  sweet  to  think 

That  the  prayers  we  breathe  and  the  tears  we  shed 

May  lighten  some  burthen  or  loosen  some  link 
That  fetters  the  souls  of  our  kindred  dead. 

We  mourn  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope : 
We  believe  the  departed,  when  free  from  sin, 

Will  see  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  ope, 
For  the  children  of  exile  to  enter  in. 

And  thou,  beloved,  if  thine  eyes  should  close 
Before  my  own  on  this  earthly  sphere, 

It  will  be  sweet  to  pray  for  thy  soul's  repose, 
As  I  daily  pray  for  thy  welfare  here. 


An  Unbeliever's  Conversion. 


CAN  the  dead  appear  to  us?  Unquestiona- 
bly they  can,  with  the  permission  of  God. 
It  would  be  just  as  foolish  to  deny  this  as  to 
believe  every  tale  that  is  told  by  silly  and 
credulous  people.  The  following  narrative 
is  declared  true  by  a  gentleman  whose  testi- 


mony is  most  worthy  of  credit  It  is  furnished 
by  the  one  who  was  the  principal  subject  of  it. 

In  the  district  of  Faujeaux,  France,  lived  a 
wealthy  young  man,  who  retained  nothing 
of  the  Christian  education  he  received  under 
the  saintly  Father  Lacordaire,  except  a  great 
readiness  to  help  all  that  were  in  distress. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  had  taken  possession  of 
him  and  completely  uprooted  his  faith.    The 
death  of  his  father,  by  which  he  came  into- 
possession  of  an  immense  fortune,  left  him 
unprotected  against  the  dangers  which  too- 
often  destroy  the  young.    In  his  grief  he  one 
day  prayed,  "My  God,  if  Thou  dost  existr 
make  Thyself  known  to  me;  for  I  am  an  un- 
believer, and  I  think  I  am  in  good  faith." 

The  wife  of  one  of  his  tenants  had  died1 
some  days  before.  As  he  passed  by  the  house" 
he  beheld  a  strange  apparition.  The  dead 
woman,  dressed  in  her  Sunday  clothes,  stood 
before  him,  her  countenance  indicating  inex- 
pressible suffering.  She  looked  at  her  former 
master  with  an  air  of  entreaty,  and  without 
uttering  a  word  disappeared.  Surprised  by 
this  apparition,  which  he  did  not  understand, 
the  young  man  went  to  the  farmer's  house, 
and  the  following  dialogue  occurred: 

"  Did  you  do  for  your  wife  all  that  is  usu- 
ally done  for  the  dead  ?  "  . 

"  No :  on  account  of  our  extreme  poverty, 
it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  have  the  novena 
made  which  is  usually  offered  up  for  the  dead." 

"  Then  go  to  the  pastor,  and  in  my  name  ask 
him  to  do  all  that  is  usual  on  such  occasions." 

Nine  days  afterwards,  in  the  same  place, 
the  woman  appeared  again,  but  this  time  her 
face  was  lighted  up  by  a  beaming  smile.  A 
superhuman  happiness  was  reflected  on  her 
countenance.  As  on  the  former  occasion, 
she  did  not  speak ;  but  by  a  motion  full  of 
grace  she  expressed  her  thanks  to  her  bene- 
factor, and  disappeared. 

The  unbeliever  was  converted;  the  sign 
which  he  asked  of  God  had  been  granted  to 
him.  He  cast  himself  on  his  knees,  thanking 
God  for  His  infinite  goodness.  Then  he  took 
his  way  to  the  presbytery,  and  some  days 
afterwards  he  was  seen  approaching  the  Holy 
Table.  From  that  time  forward  he  led  a  very 
edifying  life,  imposing  on  himself  the  greatest 
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privations  in  reparation  for  his  past  infidelity. 
He  condemned  himself  to  perpetual  absti- 
nence, and  never,  even  in  the  most  unusual 
circumstances,  could  he  be  prevailed  upon 
to  change  his  way  of  life. 

On  one  occasion,  dining  with  a  friend  who 
was  of  noble  family,  and  who  had  also  invited 
the  illustrious  Cardinal  of  Rouen,  at  that  time 
Bishop  of  Carcasonne,  the  lady  of  the  house 
pressed  him  to  eat  meat.  "  To  day  is  not 
Friday,  my  dear  sir,"  she  said  to  him,  "  You 
see  that  his  Lordship,  who  knows  all  the 
duties  of  religion,  and  who  practises  them 
so  faithfully,  is  not  so  rigid  as  you  are." 
"  Madame,"  answered  the  humble  convert,  in 
words  not  unworthy  of  a  saint,  "  Monseign- 
eur's  antecedents  are  much  better  than  mine." 

His  piety,  penance,  and  works  of  charity 
never  diminished.  Though  mayor  of  his  com- 
mune, he  went  from  his  castle  every  day  to 
serve  Mass  in  the  parish  church.  When  the 
priest  begged  him  not  to  put  himself  to  so 
much  trouble,  he  answered:  "There  are  spe- 
cial graces  attached  to  this  office ;  I  wish  to 
gain  them." 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  as  his  strength 
was  giving  out,  the  physician  prescribed  wine 
for  him,  but  he  would  take  only  quinquina 
wine,  because  the  bitter  taste  of  it  gave  him  a 
chance  to  practise  mortification,  and  it  would 
distress  his  family  were  he  not  to  follow  the 
doctor's  prescription.  He  died  in  sentiments 
of  the  most  lively  faith  and  most  ardent  piety. 


An    Efficacious    Means    of    Helping-    the 
Souls  in  Purgatory. 


THE  most  efficacious  means  to  help  the 
souls  in  purgatory  is  undoubtedly  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  All  other  works 
besides  this — penance,  alms,  prayer,  indul- 
gences, Holy  Communion, — require  special 
dispositions  on  the  pirt  of  those  that  perform 
them.  But  it  is  not  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
Mass,  which  is  infallibly  efficacious.  What- 
ever be  the  dispositions  of  those  that  assist 
at  it,  whatever  be  the  dispositions  even  of  the 
priest  who  offers  it  up,  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
infallibly  relieves  the  holy  souls.  The  reason 


of  this  is  that  all  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrifice 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  offered  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  and  in  His  name. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be  always  infinitely 
pleasing  to  God.  God  looks  not  to  the  hands 
of  the  priest,  but  to  the  innocent  hands  of 
His  well-beloved  Son,  who  is  the  only  Victim 
and  the  true  Priest.  The  Mass,  therefore,  is 
the  surest  means  of  relieving  the  souls  in 
purgatory. 

It  is,  besides,  the  easiest  means.  Do  you 
wish  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  purgatory? 
do  you  wish  to  open  the  gates  of  heaven? 
Listen  to  the  counsel  given  us  by  one  of  the 
holy  Fathers:  "When  the  Lamb  of  God  is 
offered  and  sacrificed,  dip  your  finger  into  His 
immaculate  Blood;  raise  it  towards  heaven, 
and  the  $lood  Of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ 
will  be  a  key  for  you  to  open  heaven."  The 
gates  of  heaven  cannot  resist  the  power  of  this 
divine  Blood.  At  sight  of  it  the  angels  hasten 
to  throw  them  open,  and,  descending  into  the 
pit  of  purgatory,  they  set  the  souls  free;  for 
there  is  nothing  closed  so  fast  which  they  can- 
not open  by  virtue  of  the  Blood  of  Christ. 

The  easiest  way  to  extinguish  the  flames 
of  purgatory  is,  therefore,  the  most  holy  and 
most  august  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar.  Jt  may 
be  long,  dear  readers,  that  souls  dear  to  you 
are  sighing  in  those  devouring  fires.  What 
do  they  ask  of  you?  They  ask.  through  the 
bowels  of  the  mercy  of  Christ  crucified  for 
you  and  for  them,  the  offering  of  a  Mass. 
Make  this  offering  for  them.  The  adorable 
Blood  of  Jesus  will  draw  them  forth  from  their 
torments  and  will  admit  them  into  heaven. 
What  Christian  will  be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse 
to  deliver  a  soul  at  such  a  price? 

If  you  beheld  a  young  prince  shut  up  in  _, 
prison,  unjustly  loaded  with  irons,  and  if  by 
a  slight  offering  you  could  save  him  from 
his  imprisonment  and  loose  his  chains,  would 
you  have  the  heart  to  refuse  such  an  easy 
service?  If  you  saw  a  young  and  innocent 
princess  subject  to  frightful  torture,  and  you 
could  save  her  from  it  in  like  manner  by  a 
slight  sacrifice,  would  you  hesitate  to  make  it? 
Now  behold  those  souls  destined  for  heaven, 
behold  those  children  of  God,  those  spouses 
of  Christ,  condemned  to  fearful  sufferings  and 
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imploring  your  assistance;  and  with  a  trifling 
sum  of  money  you  can  have  a  Mass  offered 
up  for  them,  can  relieve  them,  can  render 
them  eternally  happy. 

Dear  Christian  reader,  remember  the  souls 
towards  whom  you  have  special  obligations: 
parents,  relations,  friends,  benefactors:  re- 
member the  friendless — all  the  prisoners  of 
the  King.  The  most  deserving  objects  of 
charity  are  those  who  are  in  suffering  without 
being  able  to  help  themselves.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  condition  of  the  souls  in  purgatory. 
From  their  abode  of  misery  they  call  to  us  for 
the  help  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  so 
abundantly.  We  are  rich,  but  they  are  poor 
indeed.  One  day  we  shall  be  situated  as  they 
are, and  self-interest  should  quicken  our  char- 
ity. "Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy." 


A    Miser's  Heroic  Act. 


THERE  once  lived  a  miser  who,  strange  to 
say,  was  far  better  than  many  a  prodigal. 
He  was  immensely  wealthy,  and  yet  to  save 
the  expanse  of  a  postage  stamp  he  never  cor- 
responded with  any  one.  One  day  a  violent- 
rain-storm  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  res- 
taurant— a  place  which  no  one  entered  with- 
out "taking  something."  What  was  he  to  do? 
He  wished  to  patronize  the  establishment,  but 
without  incurring  any  expense;  so  he  lowered 
the  gas  of  all  the  jt-ts  in  the  room.  All  this 
will  give  an  idea  of  his  avarice  and  his  zeal 
for  economy. 

Well,  this  miser,  if  miser  he  was,  once  gave 
a  proof  of  heroic  charity.  A  lady,  the  widow 
of  one  of  the  friends  of  his  childhood,  came 
to  ask  him  for  some  pecuniary  assistance.  At 
that  very  time  he  happened  to  have  before 
him  a  purse  full  of  gold  pieces.  The  story  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  good  lady  moved  him 
so  much  that  he  said  to  her:  "  Madame, there's 
gold  in  that  purse.  I  will  turn  my  head  away, 
and  you  may  take  what  you  need.  I  should 
not  have  the  courage  to  give  it  to  you  myself. 
But  hurry." 

Are  there  not  deep  mysteries  in  the  human 
heart?  As  it  is  capable  of  any  excess,  it  can 
also  rise  to  the  greatest  heights  of  virtue. 


Catholic  Notee. 

Our  foreign  exchanges  are  again  agitating  a 
movement  to  which  we  have  often  alluded,  and 
with  which  we  are  in  heartiest  sunj-athy — namely, 
to  petition  the  Holy  Father  to  make  universal  the 
privilege  of  saying  three  Y.  >n  All  Souls' 

Day.  The  privilege  is  already  enjoyed  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  Petitions  from 
certain  bishops  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  Catholic 
world  were  addressed  to  Pius  IX,  and  these  have 
been  renewed  to  Leo  XIII.  Both  received  them 
favorably ;  but  the  latter  has  declared  that  he  wHl 
not  grant  the  privilege  without  making  it  univer- 
sal and  extending  it  to  the  priests  of  all  countries 
at  the  same  time;  furthermore,  that  he  only  awaits 
the  adhesion  of  a  desired  number  of  bishops  to 
do  this.  About  80  archbishops  and  400  bishops 
have  already  expressed  their  desire. 

In  addition  to.  our  prayers  offered  up  for  the 
faithful  departed  on  their  day,  it  will  be  an  act  of 
Christian  charity  to  pray  that  the  favor  may  soon 
be  accorded,  so  that  November  the  2d  may  be  a 
true  Christmas — a  day  of  light  and  deliverance  for 
the  suffering  souls. 

The  faithful  generally,  but  particularly  the  de- 
voted clients  of  Our  Lady  in  the  United  States, 
will  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  long  looked  for  elec- 
tric crown  of  stars  at  length  adorns  the  grand 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  dome  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  The  lamps  were  re- 
ceived last  week,  and  the  work  of  placing  them 
in  position  was  at  once  begun,  and  successfully 
completed  on  Thursday,  the  Feast  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer.  When  night  came  on,  the  power- 
ful dynamos  were  started,  and  quickly  there  shone 
around  the  head  of  the*  statue  a  beautiful  halo  of 
light,  formed,  as  it  were,  by  twelve  brilliant  me- 
teors, and  visible  far  and  wide.  The  lamps  (as  their 
elevation  precludes  the  possibility  of  constant  at- 
tention being  paid  to  them)  are  necessarily  small, 
and  the  light  is  subdued,  soft  and  mellow;  it  is, 
however,  sufficiently  powerful  to  illuminate  the 
entire  statue,  while  forming  a  resplendent  crown. 
Henceforth  in  the  darkest  night  the  figure  of  her 
under  whose  patronage  Notre  Dame  was  founded 
will  shine  forth  radiant  and  glorious,  typifying  the 
constant,  watchful  rare  which  she  ever  exercises 
over  those  who  entrust  themselves  to  her  guidance. 


The  retraction  recently  made  by  the  venerable 
Father  Curci  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  letter  from  Mgr.  Cecconi,  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Florence  It  teaches  a  lesson  of  charity 
which  should  not  pass  unheeded  : 

"My  soul  is  filled  with  the  greatest  joy,  as  I  have 
the  happiness  to  make  known  to  you,  dearly  beloved 
brethren,  that  God  has  heard  our  united  prayers.  The 
priest,  Charles  Marie  Curci,  who  even  before  he  had 
learned  of  the  Papal  document  addressed  to  me  was 
disposed  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Holy 
Father,  has  now  done  all  that  the  paternal  charity  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  expected  of  him.  Absolved  and 
reinstated,  he  now  with  us  and  in  our  midst  offers  to 
God  the  unbloody  Sacrifice — the  Victim  of  peace  and 
love.  Yesterday,  filled  with  grief,  we  bemoaned  his 
error:  to  day  we  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  embrace 
once  more  our  beloved  brother.  Let  us  drive  far  from 
our  hearts  the  miserable  thought  that  we  are  better  than 
those  in  whose  particular  falls  we  may  have  had  no 
part.  Let  us  look  into  our  souls  as  they  appear  before 
that  God  who  judges  justices,  and  we  shall  all  find 
matter  for  humiliation.  However,  let  us  try  to  over- 
come these  faults;  let  us  bear  one  another's  burdens, 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  and  so  we  shall  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ. 

"  If,  for  a  short  time,  this  priest  has  erred,  following 
mere  human  reason,  we  shall  look  to  the  long  years 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  in  the  defence  of 
truth ;  and  we  shall  receive  him  with  sincere  and  fra- 
ternal affection ;  we  shall  have  him  as  a  fellow-soldier 
in  the  army  of  the  Lord,  and  henceforth  his  enemies 
will  be  our  enemies,  that  is,  the  enemies  of  God  and 
of  Holy  Church." 

The  Epoca,  of  Madrid,  announces  the  discov- 
ery in  Catalonia  of  a  little  chapel  of  high  artistic 
value.  It  dates  from  the  i6th  century,  and  all  its 
architectural  details  are  well  preserved.  In  this 
chapel  a  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  was  celebrated  in 
presence  of  the  King  of  Spain  for  the  discovery 
of  America. 

In  the  parochial  schools  attached  to  the  Church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  New  York  city, 
of  which  the  Rev.  John  Edwards  is  pastor,  there 
is  a  total  attendance  of  2,  j  1 1  souls — 952  boys  and 
1,159  girts-  They  are  instructed  by  37  teachers, 
of  whom  3  are  Christian  Brothers,  15  Sisters  of 
Charity,  1 7  ladies  who  received  their  training  in 
the  schools,  and  2  laymen  These  schools  are 
entirely  free,  including  books,  etc.  What  a  noble, 
what  an  encouraging  example  do  we  not  here  be- 
hold !  What  a  consolation  to  good  Father  Ed- 
wards, his  devoted  assistants,  and  their  parishion- 
ers, to  possess  such  schools  as  these  -to  see  all  the 
children  of  the  parish  attending  Mass  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  and.sanctification  of  the  day's  study! 
This  is  education  in  earnest — Catholic  education. 
There  are  few  things  that  give  a  true  Catholic 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  or  hear  of  well-con- 


ducted and  numerously  attended  parochial  schools 
— few  things  more  depressing  than  to  see  a  parish 
without  a  well-regulated  school.  The  parochial 
school  is  the  nursery  of  the  faith.  Whoever  neg- 
lects it,  therefore — be  he  pastor  or  parent — is  der- 
elict to  his  duty,  and  must  answer  for  it  before 
God.  We  often  think  of  this  when  hearing  of 
Catholics  who  have  gone  astray — who  have  lost 
the  faith,  for  want  of  proper  instruction  in  youth. 
May  Heaven  vouchsafe  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  many  more  such  guardians  of  faith  and 
morals  as  good  Father  Edwards  and  his  assistants ! 

The  people  of  Genoa  have  already  begun  to 
discuss  the  proper  method  of  celebrating  the§  fourth 
centennial  of  the  discovery  of  America,  which 
occurs  eight  years  hence.  Some  are  in  favor 
of  sending  over  twelve  Genoese  sea-captains,  as 
typical  of  Columbus  to  debark  on  the  same  spot 
that  Columbus  first  trod.  Others  favor  the  ship- 
ping over  for  tempoiary  exhibition  in  the  New 
World  the  fine  statue  of  the  great  navigator  which 
stands  on  the  Piazza  di  Colombo.  In  Spain,  also, 
the  celebration  of  the  interesting  anniversary  is 
being  discussed  with  great  interest.  .  The  King 
thinks  that  Spain  should  take  the  lead  in  the  fes- 
tivities, and  advocates  their  being  held  at  Madrid, 
Granada,  or  some  other  large  city  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  life  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
His  Majesty  promises  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
make  the  celebration  a  success,  and  expresses  tl.e 
hope  that  it  will  be  one  worthy  of  the  great  deed 
of  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World. 


What  a  rare  spectacle  in  our  days  is  that  of  a 
statesman  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  society — a  statesman  spontane- 
ously doing  a  deed  of  benevolence  involving  a 
sacrifice  on  his  own  part !  However,  we  find  such 
a  spectacle  for  admiration  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  Marcelino  Chaves,  Governor  of  Zacate- 
cas,  and  Julian  Torres,  his  secretary,  have  both 
reduced  their  salaries  in  favor  of  the  orphanage 
of  Zacatecas.  Tell  it  in  Washington. 

Not  very  long  ago  there  died  in  Baltimore  a 
saintly  priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer  who  had  been  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  spiritual  children  of  St.  Alphonsus  in  this 
country,  and  at  various  times  established  houses 
of  the  community  both  in  the  West  and  in  the 
East.  The  priest  of  a  miracle — for  the  late  Rev. 
Father  Miiller,  C.  SS.  R.,  owed  his  vocation  to  a 
recovery  little  less  than  miraculous  from  a  danger- 
ous illness— this  devoted  son  of  the  Venerable 
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Hofbauer  ever  after  seemed  to  <  onsider  his  life 
nt  him  hy  (Jod  to  labor  in  His  vineyard  with 
the  m<»t  devoted  zeal,  no  matter  where  obedience 
and  the  even  isr  of  the  Holy  Ministry  called  him. 
He  <lid  wonders  in  his  day. 

The  Catholic  Mirror,  of  Baltimore,  brings  to 
li^ht  another  remarkable  man  of  the  same  Order, 
whose  lot  is  at  present  cast  in  the  same  city  that 
witnessed  the  departure  to  a  better  world  of  the 
good  Father  Mfiller.  The  following  notice  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Mirror: 

"  Rev  }.  N.  Jentsch,  C.SS.  R.,  the  venerable  rector 
of  St  Wenceslaus'  Bohemian  Church,  on  Central 
avenue,  near  Baltimore  street,  has  probably  had  more 
varied  pastoral  experience  than  any  clergyman  in  the 
city.  Father  Jentsch  is  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  having 
been  born  at  Colin,  in  that  country,  sixty-seven  years 
ago.  Until  two  years  since,  when,  at  the  instance  of 
Archbishop  Gibbons,  he  was  sent  by  his  Superior- 
General  to  this  country  to  take  charge  of  the  Bohemian 
mission  of  Baltimore,  Father  Jentsch  passed  his  time  j 
in  the  service  of  the  Redemptorist  Order  amid  various 
vicissitudes  in  Europe.  He  was  ordained  in  the  cap- 
ital city  of  Prague  in  1844,  and  for  a  series  of  years 
immediately  following  gave  missions  in  Italy,  Portugal, 
Turkey,  Moravia,  Bulgaria,  and  Scandinavia.  At  the 
latter  place  he  was  six  years  confessor  to  the  Queen. 
In  Scandinavia,  Father  Jentsch  built  the  first  Catholic 
church  erected  there  since  Luther's  '  Reformation.' 
He  has  been  twice  Provincial  of  his  Order,  first  of 
Luxemburg  and  then  of  Austria,  eacfcterm  continuing 
three  years.  Afterward  Father  Jentsch  became  Pre: 
feet  of  Studies  at  Mautron,  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  While  stationed  in  Denmark, 
some  years  ago,  an  English  railroad  was  being  con- 
structed through  that  country,  and  as  confessor  to 
the  builders,  Father  Jentsch  was  obliged  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  English  language.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  while  the  good  old  Redemptorist  writes 
the  English  language  with  surprising  correctness,  he  is 
quite  unable  to  hold  a  conversation  in  that  tongue. 
He  also  writes  with  fluency  a  number  of  other  lan- 
guages. With  the  exception  of  Father  Beranek,  of 
St.  James's  Church,  who  celebrated  his  golden  jubilee 
quite  recently,  Father  Jentsch  is  the  only  Bohemian 
priest  in  Baltimore,  notwithstanding  that  there  are 
estimated  to  be  5,000  of  his  countrymen  here." 

A  cable  dispatch,  dated  Paris,  Oct.  the  23d, 
states  that,  on  the  evening  preceding,  Gounod  per- 
formed before  the  Papal  Nuncio  and  a  number  of 
select  friends  his  oratorio  Mors  et  Vita,  which  he 
desires  to  dedicate  to  the  Holy  Father. 

Eight  new  mural  paintings  have  been  uncovered 
on  the  walls  of  the  Pantheon  in  Paris.  The  subject 
is  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  and  they  take  up  the 
whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  St.  Genevieve  Chapel. 


Not  a  great  distance  from  the  capital  of  Chili 
there  is  a  lonely  grave,  in  which  the  ashes  of  a 
man  who  was  dying  without  hope  now  rej>ose  with 
the  blessings  of  religion.  At  the  moment  when 
human  hope  was  vain,  and  when  the  cries  of 
widow  and  orphans  distracted  the  dying  man's 
thoughts,  and  rent  asunder  his  heart,  a  traveller 
entered  the  house  of  mourning.  The  expiring 
sinner  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  angel  of  mercy,  his 
heart  softened,  he  wept  He  saw  and  acknowledged 
the  mysterious  bounty  of  God,  and  cried  aloud 
for  the  mercy  which  he  received.  The  stranger 
closed  the  repentant  sinner's  e>es,  and  with  his 
own  hands  dug  the  exile's  grave.  He  wrapped 
the  dead  body  in  his  own  linen,  and  carried  it  to 
its  final  home.  He  planted  a  wooden  cross  at  his 
head,  and  a  wild-rose  at  his  feet.  That  missionary 
was  the  beloved  Pontiff  Pius  IX. 


At  the  last  Convention  of  the  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Union  of  America  it  was  resolved  to 
extend  the  Temperance  movement  into  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  so  that  the  people  could 
make  a  united  effort  to  lessen  intemperance  and 
crime.  For  this  purpose  a  Lecture  and  Publication 
Bureau  was  created.  The  members  are :  the  Rev. 
James  M.  Cleary,  Pres't  C  T.  A.  U.  of  America; 
the  Rev.  James  F.  Mealia,  Vice  do. ;  the  Rev. 
Thomas  McMillan,  C  S.  P. ;  Philip  A.  Nolan, 
Gen.  Secretary;  and  John  H.  Campbell. 

The  object  of  the  Union  in  organizing  the  Lect- 
ure and  Publication  Bureau  was  the  distribution 
of  total  abstinence  documents  and  literature, 
and  the  sending  of  speakers  and  organizers  wher- 
ever needed,  with  a  view  to  the  organization  of 
total  abstinence  societies  in  every  parish.  To  ef- 
fect this,  funds  are  required,  and  the  Bureau  now 
appeals  to  the  philanthropic,  generous  spirit  of 
the  public  to  aid  in  the  good  work.  Contribu- 
tions may  be  sent  to  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Bureau.  One  worthy  and  esteemed  Catholic  gen- 
tleman, Col.  W.  P.  Rend,  of  Chicago,  has  already 
placed  at  Bishop  Ireland's  disposal,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  hoped 
that  others  will  follow  this  admirable  example; 
but  no  matter  how  small  the  sum,  it  will  be  thank- 
fully received. 

The  Springfield  Republican  has  these  words  of 
high  and  deserved  praise  for  Miss  Eliza  Allen 
Starr's  "  Pilgrims  and  Shrines"  : 

"The  great  charm  of  the  book  is,  however,  its 
motive  of  intense  devotion ;  no  one  can  read  a  page 
of  it  without  feeling  this,  and  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  believe  in  the  author's  creed  to  enjoy  it.  In- 
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deed,  the  spirit  of  it  is  above  all  creeds,  and  the  reader 
may  well  lose  sight  of  his  particular  belief  in  the 
pleasure  of  having  things  common  to  all  Christianity 
touched  with  this  tenderness  and  delicacy.  The  vol- 
umes are  liberally  illustrated  with  etchings  by  the  au- 
thor, which  are  kept  sharply  to  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  text,  and  include  many  kinds  of  work,  from  mere 
sketches  of  landscape  to  carefully  finished  bits  of 
sculpture.  Like  the  letter-press,  they  deal  with  out- 
of-the-way  things,  and  very  few  of  the  subjects  are 
familiar  in  engravings  or  photographs.  Some  of  these 
etchings  have  a  high  degree  of  technical  excellence, 
and,  again  like  the  text,  they  are  throughout  remark- 
able for  that  indefinable  charm  which  artists  call 
'  feeling.' "  

A  very  interesting  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Union  of  Church  Music,  for  the  revival  of  old  com- 
posers of  ecclesiastical  chants,  was  lately  held  at 
Mayence,  in  Germany  Thousands  of  prelates  and 
priests  attended  from  France,  Ireland,  Holland, 
Belgium,  America,  etc.  In  the  fine  old  cathedral 
of  the  i3th  century,  masses,  hymns  and  chants,  by 
Palestrina,  Paisiello,  Lassus,  and  others,  were  sung. 


One  Rev.  Hubbard  is  reported  to  have  created 
a  sensation  not  long  since  at  Jerseyville,  111.,  by 
stating  from  his  pulpit  that  he  could  not  preach 
any  more,  because  he  had  never  been  converted, 
and  had  only  been  trying  to  teach  what  he  knew 
nothing  about.  '  •  If  more  of  these  preachers  would 
only  be  equally  honest,"  says  The  Catholic  Tele- 
graph, "what  a  terrible  stampede  would  there  not 
be  from  the  Protestant  ministry!  " 


We  have  to  acknowledge  further  contributions 
for  the  Japanese  Missions :  A  Child  of  Mary,  $5  ; 
Patrick  Goodman,  £1.50;  Caroline  Tessier,  $2. 


New  Publications. 


THE  VIRGIN  MOTHER  OF  GOOD  COUNSEL.  A 
History  of  the  Ancient  Sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of 
Good  Counsel  in  Genazzano,  and  of  the  wonderful 
apparition  and  miraculous  translation  of  her  sacred 
image  from  Scutariin  Albania  to  Genazzano  in  1467. 
With  an  Appendix  on  the  Miraculous  Crucifix,  San 
Pio,  Roman  Ecclesiastical  Education,  etc.  By  the 
Rev.  George  F.  Dillon,  D.  D.,  a  Visitor  from  Sydney 
to  the  Shrine.  Rome :  Printed  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  Fide.  1 884 

A  most  attractive  volume.  The  learned  author 
begins  at  the  very  origin  of  the  town  of  Genazzano, 
traces  its  history  through  the  times  when  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  infamous  orgies  of  heathen  wor- 
ship, to  the  blessed  dawn  of  Christianity,  which 


purified  and  consecrated  its  polluted  walls  and 
groves;  and  then  through  the  vicissitudes  which 
folio  ed  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Italy, 
interesting  alike  to  the  archaeologist,  the  historian, 
and  the  poet.  But  most  interesting  among  all 
events  that  have  occurred  in  that  favored  spot  is 
the  coming  of  the  miraculous  painting  from  Scutari 
to  the  church  rebuilt  by  the  devotion  of  a  poor 
widow,  who  lacked  the  means  to  complete  the 
good  work  she  had  begun,  but  whose  faith  and 
piety  were  rewarded  by  this  signal  assistance  fn  m 
Heaven.  Full  particulars  of  the  miracle  are  given, 
and  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  event,  illustrated  by 
drawings,  of  the  ruined  church  in  Scutari  whence 
the  picture — a  fresco  painted  on  the  wall — was 
conveyed  by  angelic  hands,  after  the  final  capture 
of  Albania  by  the  Turks.  The  sworn  testimony 
of  witnesses,  copied  from  the  records,  follows,  and 
a  family  tree  of  the  principal  Albanian  witness, 
whose  descendants  now  reside  in  Genazzano,  is 
given.  *Then  follows  as  perfect  an  account  as 
could  be  found  of  the  miracles  since  wrought  at 
the  shrine,  the  records  of  which  were  imperfecily 
kept,  both  on  account  of  their  great  frequency 
and  the  expense  of  the  formalities  which  ecclesias- 
tical law  requires  for  the  verification  of  supernat- 
ural events,  and  also  on  account  of  the  troubled 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  frequent  robberies 
committed  in  tfie  name  of  secular  authority.  These 
miracles  are  extremely  interesting,  especially  one 
that  occurred  under  the  very  eye  of  the  author  of 
the  present  work — the  cure  of  blindness  and  epi- 
leptic fits  in  a  young  girl  who  had  been  given  up 
by  the  physicians.  They  extend  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time — over 
four  hundred  years  of  constant  divine  interposi- 
tion. Following,  we  find  accounts  of  various  mi- 
raculous copies  of  the  original  picture  of  Our  Lady 
of  Good  Counsel,  piously  venerated  in  different 
localities.  The  volume  itself  is  enriched  with  en- 
graved copies  of  the  painting,  the  beauty  of  whose 
execution  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
Italian  artists.  Succeeding  chapters  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  devotion  of  many  distinguished  Popes 
and  many  learned  and  pious  men  to  this  remark- 
able shrine;  of  the  pilgrimages  that  are  constantly 
made  to  it ;  of  the  apostles  of  this  devotion,  and 
in  particular  of  Canon  Bacci  and  Don  Stephen 
Andrea  Rodota;  of  the  Proper  Mass  and  Office 
granted  as  the  most  distinguished  mark  of  eccle- 
siastical approbation ;  of  the  indulgences  attached 
to  the  devotion ;  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present 
prosperity  of  the  confraternity  known  as  the  Pious 
Union ;  of  the  present  state  of  the  church  and 
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sanrti;  of  Our  I,ady  of  Good  Co 

and  ut  tin-  (lr\'»uon  of  the  Italian  people.  A  con- 
< -ludu'i,'  rluiptcr  L'ivi-s  a  full  and  dogm.it  n  a<  count 
of  the  veneration  due  and  paid  by  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  Messed  Virgin,  with  th«:  blessings 
that  have  attended  its  practice. 

reverend  author  apologizes  for  the  numer- 
pographical  errors,  caused  by  the  printers' 
being  una(  quainted  with  the  English  language. 
Some  of  these  are  corrected  on  a  fly  leaf  at  the 
end,  but  there  are  still  many  others,  which  a  sec- 
ond edition  no  doubt  will  rectify.  While  we  are 
on  this  subject  we  will  notice  an  error  for  which 
the  printer  must  not  be  blamed.  In  translating 
any  foreign  language  into  English,  great  care  is 
necessary  to  avoid  confusion  of  gender  in  posses- 
sive pronouns.  We  will  ask  our  readers  to  turn 
to  page  282-  and  read  the  account  there  given  of 
the  cure  of  Flora,  daughter  of  Signor  Magno  Rel- 
lajo,  which  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  This  vol- 
ume is  well  worth  the  assiduous  care  necessary  in 
repairing  this  its  only  blemish,  and  we  predict  for 
it  a  large  number  of  readers  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  It  will  do  much  to  increase 
among  us  the  earnest  devotion  which  all  Catholics 
entertain  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  a  devotion 
whose  fruits,  as  our  author  judiciously  remarks, 
may  be  seen  in  the  retiring  and  domestic  virtues 
of  those  among  whom  it  prevails.  The  publication 
is  encouraged  by  a  special  letter  of  our  Holy  Fa- 
ther Leo  XIII. 

CATHOLIC  HOME  ALMANAC  FOR  1885.   New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  :  Benziger  Brothers. 

•  This  Almanac  is  all  that  its  title  claims  for  it. 
It  abounds  in  beautiful  illustrations  accompany- 
ing essays,  sketches,  tales,  and  poetfy  of  a  high 
order  of  merit:  all  of  which  imparts  pleasing 
variety  and  makes  it  a  veritable  "Catholic  Home 
Almanac."  Such  writers  as  Archbishop  Corrigan, 
John  Gilmary  Shea,  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  AnnaT. 
Sadlier,  are  among  the  contributors.  The  frontis- 
piece is  a  well  executed  chromo  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  the  invocation,  "Mother  most 
pure,  pray  for  us."  Besides,  it  contains  all  the 
matter  usually  found  in  almanacs,  such  as  astro- 
nomical calculations,  calendars,  etc. 


RECEIVED:— "The  Faith  of  Catholics  Con- 
firmed by  Scripture  and  Attested  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  First  Five  Centuries  of  the  Church"; 
"History  of  the  t.hurch  from  its  Establishment 
to  Our  Own  Times,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Birk- 
hiuser;  "Piety's  Offering" ;  etc.,  etc. 


youth's  Department. 


A  Life's   Devotion. 


I. 

T  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the 
June  of  1870.  The  terrace  of 
St.  Clare's  Academy  was  cov- 
ered  with  young,  gay  groups, 
for  it  was  the  hour  of  the  evening 
recreation.  The  little  ones  in 
joyous  bands  danced,  skipped  and 
played,  with  all  the  thoughtless  en- 
joyment of  that  age.  The  more  advanced 
pupils,  the  seniors,  walked  up  and  down  in 
twos  and  threes,  conversing  in  low  tones  and 
exchanging  important  confidences. 

Suddenly  all  became  silent,  and  every  eye 
was  fixed  on  the  Prefect  of  Studies,  Mother 
Blandina,  who  was  seen  approaching  from 
the  farther  end  of  the  terrace,  holding  by  the 
hand  a  young  girl  of  fourteen.  Advancing  to 
a  group  of  young  girls,  all  distinguished  by 
a  blue  sash,  she  said:  "Young  ladies,  I  bring 
you  a  new  companion,  Miss  Martha  Shaw, 
whom  I  recommend  to  your  care.  She  will 
belong  to  the  second  division.  Show  her  all 
over  the  house,  and  make  her  at  home  as  soon 
as  possible."  The  young  girls  surrounded 
and  welcomed  the  new-comer,  and  one  who 
had  a  large  bunch  of  keys,  and  was  privileged 
to  assist  the  portress  that  week,  said:  "As 
we  have  Mother's  permission,  Miss  Shaw,  I 
shall  show  you  the  chapel,  laundries,  and  dor- 
mitories." Then,  taking  Martha's  hand,  she 
brought  her  over  the  magnificent  establish- 
ment, in  which  the  mothers  of  many  of  the 
pupils  had  been  educated,  chatting  gaily 
meanwhile  on  its  customs.  "You  are  rather 
sorrowful  now,"  she  said,  smiling;  "it  is  al- 
ways so  at  first ;  but  that  will  pass,  our  gaiety 
is  so  contagious.  We  are  one  hundred,  of 
all  States,  from  New  York  to  California,  from 
Michigan  to  Louisiana;  but  all  here  are  thor- 
oughly American  in  heart,  and  French,  Ger- 
mans, Irish  and  Americans  agree  perfectly. 
You  will  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  rule ; 
it  is  strict,  but  the  Sisters  are  kind.  The  only 
thing  I  mind  is  rising  at  half  after  five  o'clock. 
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Ah !  that  morning  bell.  I  should  like  so  much 
to  have  just  one  more  snooze  when  I  hear  it; 
but  there  is  no  remedy.  As  soon  as  we  are 
dressed,  we  say  our  prayers,  then  go  to  the 
study-rooms;  after  the  first  half  hour  comes 
Mass,  and  after  Mass  breakfast.  Lessons 
occupy  all  the  forenoon.  We  dine  at  12,  and 
a  very  good  dinner  we  get,  I  assure  you, 
with  pastry  and  fruit  on  all  holidays.  After 
dinner  recreation,  and  don't  we  chatter  and 
amuse  ourselves!  The  afternoon  is  occupied 
by  lessons,  needle-work,  drawing,  music,  etc., 
until  supper  and  night  prayers,  and  we  have 
not  time  to  feel  bored  for  an  instant.  Perhaps 
you  may  think  there  are  many  lessons  to  be 
learned ;  I  agree,  but  they  are  varied.  We  go 
from  history  to  languages,  from  languages  to 
music,  from  music  to  needle- work.  We  mend 
our  own  clothes ;  the  Sisters  insist  on  this ; 
they  will  have  us  made  good  housekeepers. 
Yet  there  are  young  ladies  here  who  will  be 
the  grand  wives  of  senators  and  presidents, 
perhaps!  My  father  is  a  physician,  but  in  our 
division  there  are  two  generals'  daughters, 
and  the  niece  of  a  senator.  What  is  your 
father's  profession,  Miss  Shaw?" 

"  I  am  an  orphan,"  replied  Martha.  "  I  owe 
my  entrance  here  to  my  brother,  who  is  a 
colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment  and  a  member 
of  General  P 's  staff." 

"Ah!  there  are  a  number  of  orphans  here, 
thanks  to  the  war.  This  is  the  chapel." 

The  young  girls  had  already  visited  the 
spacious  dormitories,  so  airy  and  exquisitely 
neat;  the  laundry,  the  class-rooms,  the  music- 
hall  ;  they  now  entered  the  chapel,  decorated 
by  a  celebrated  Roman  artist,  and  on  leaving 
it  adjourned  to  the  refectory,  whither  the 
supper  bell  was  calling  the  pupils.  Having 
placed  Martha  in  her  rank,  the  young  lady  left 
.her  there,  muttering  to  herself  as  she  sought 
her  own  place,  "Poor  child!  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  cheer  her." 

And  in  truth  Martha  Shaw  was  profoundly 
sad,  and  many  a  bitter  tear  bedewed  her  pil- 
low that  night  when  tucked  into  her  little 
white  bed.  Isolation  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
is  doubly  hard  to  bear,  and  Martha  was  al- 
most alone  in  the  world.  She  was  descended 
from  a  very  wealthy  family  of  Massachusetts ; 


her  father  was  killed  fighting  for  the  Union, 
and  after  the  civil  war  her  mother,  with 
Martha  and  her  brother  Paul,  had  found  a 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  distant  relative  who 
was  appointed  their  guardian.  Mrs.  Shaw  did 
not  long  survive  her  husband,  and  for  eight 
years  the  two  poor  orphans  experienced  all 
the  bitterness  of  dependence.  Their  relative, 
a  hard,  avaricious  man,  granted  them  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  seasoned  by  cutting 
remarks,  complaints,  and  self-laudations  on 
what  he  called  his  devotedness  to  his  family. 
Were  it  not  for  the  kindness  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  the  children  would  have  grown 
up  in  complete  ignorance;  but  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  Paul,  no  longer  able  to  endure  this 
life,  enlisted  and  determined  to  conquer  lib- 
erty and  fortune  for  himself  and  his  sister 
at  the  point  of  his  sword.  The  warrior  blood 
which  ran  in  his  veins  showed  itself  in  every 
danger  of  the  frontier;  his  bravery  was  re- 
marked and  rewarded,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
became  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  a  member  of 
the  commanding  General's  staff.  This  opened 
the  gates  of  St.  Clare's  to  Martha;  but  the 
sorrows  of  her  childhood  weighed  down  the 
heart  of  the  young  girl,  and  her  brother,  then 
absent  fighting  the  Indians  in  the  far  West, 
caused  her  incessant  anxiety. 

Next  day,  at  the  evening  recreation,  the 
girls  of  her  class,  seeing  her  so  sad,  by  degrees 
left  her  alone,  and  she  remained  absorbed  in 
a  sorrowful  reverie  on  a  bench  overlooking 
the  vast  woods  of  St.  Clare's.  A  young  girl 
who  had  been  watching  her  with  evident  in- 
terest drew  near  and  sat  down  beside  her. 
She  was  about  sixteen,  tall  for  her  age,  with 
large,  grey  eyes,  fair  hair,  and  a  clear,  brill- 
iant complexion.  Her  features  were  irregular, 
but  an  expression  of  candor  and  goodness  in 
her  speaking  face  rendered  it  most  attractive. 
She  had  some  embroidery  in  her  fingers,  but 
it  was  evidently  a  mere  pretext,  for  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Martha.  At  last  she  ventured 
to  remark  on  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  and 
Martha  replied  that  she  was  admiring  the 
effect  of  the  setting  sun  seen  through  the 
long  arcades  of  the  woods. 

"It  reminds  me  of  New  England,"  said  the 
stranger. 
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"  What !  are  you  from  New  England  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"So  am  I." 

They  drew  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the 
elder  girl  asked  Martha  the  name  of  her 
<lwelling-place. 

"A ,  a  lovely  city  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts," was  the  reply.  "And  you?" 

"  I  lived  with  my  uncle  in  a  small  country 

place  at  the  seashore,  near   B ,  Sunset 

Hill  they  call  it." 

"  Sunset  Hill !  Why  that  property  belonged 
to  my  grand-uncle." 

"  I  know  it  did,"  said  her  companion,  low- 
ering her  glance  timidly;  "and  when  I  heard 
your  name  I  was  quite  interested. 

"You  knew  it,  then?" 

"  Yes :  my  old  uncle  often  speaks  of  the 
Shaws,  and  of  the  little  Francis  he  so  fre- 
quently carried  in  his  arms  when  a  child." 

"  Francis  '\  That  must  have  been  my  father. 
He  is  dead.  But  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"Adelaide  Russell." 

"Adelaide  was  my  mother's  name." 

Martha  was  moved  even  to  tears  at  find- 
ing in  this  strange  house  one  who  knew  her 
family  with  a  tender,  affectionate  heart  dis- 
posed to  love.  The  lot  of  the  two  young  girls 
had  been  very  much  alike.  Adelaide  was 
also  an  orphan ;  her  mother  died  in  giving 
her  birth ;  her  father,  Captain  Russell,  was 
promoted  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  soon 
after  died  of  the  wounds  received  there.  Ade- 
laide was  reared  by  her  uncle  (a  reserved, 
taciturn  old  man),  in  absolute  rjtirement, 
until  the  gates  of  St.  Clare's  were  opened  to 
her.  She  was  alone  in  that  gay  and  brilliant 
throng  of  young  girls,  and  when  she  first 
heard  Martha's  name  it  seemed  to  awaken  in 
her  the  hereditary  attachment  of  her  family 
for  the  Shaws.  Most  of  the  other  pupils  had 
relatives  or  friends  who  came  to  see  them  and 
took  an  interest  in  them ;  the  two  orphans, 
who  had  become  fast  friends,  were  never 
called  to  the  parlor.  They  lived  strangers  to 
the  dreams  and  castles  in  the  air  of  their 
companions,  aspiring  to  no  grand  marriage 
with  some  gallant  colonel  or  senator,  nor 
ambitious  of  mingling  in  the  sumptuous  fes- 
tivals of  the  Capital.  A  rare  letter  now  and 


then  from  Adelaide's  old  uncle,  or  from  Mar- 
tha's brother,  formed  their  only  communica- 
tions with  the  exterior  world,  and  so  they 
became  all  the  world  to  each  other.  If  they 
had  been  asked  what  they  most  desired  on 
earth,  they  should  have  answered,  "A  little 
home  in  New  England,  and  never  to  be  sep- 
arated." 

II. 

One  day  Adelaide  ran  joyously  to  meet 
her  friend,  carrying  a  basket  of  beautiful  fruit 
artistically  arranged  on  a  couch  of  fern  leaves. 
"Martha,"  she  exclaimed,  "my  uncle  begs 
your  acceptance  of  this." 

"Your  uncle!" 

"  Yes ;  I  told  him  about  you.  He  knows 
how  fond  we  are  of  each  other,  and  entrusted 
me  with  this  little  proof  of  his  respect." 

"Let  us  share  it  with  our  companions," 
said  Martha,  gaily,  "since  he  is  so  kind.  I 
beg  of  you  to  thank  him  for  me." 

When  the  basket  was  emptied,  a  small 
packet,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  white  paper 
and  addressed  to  Miss  Shaw,  was  found  at  the 
bottom.  Martha  opened  it  and  found,  to  her 
great  astonishment,  a  beautiful  dressing  case 
of  foreign  wood  mounted  in  silver. 

"That  is  also  from  uncle,"  said  Adelaide, 
in  great  delight. 

"  But  it  is  too  much;  I  could  not  accept  so 
costly  a  present,"  objected  Martha. 

"You  will  hurt  my  uncle  deeply  by  refus- 
ing, he  was  so  much  attached  to  your  family." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  act ;  I  wish  Paul 
were  here  to  advise  me." 

At  last,  conquered  by  Adelaide's  entreaties, 
Martha  consented  to  keep  the  dressing  case; 
but  it  was  only  the  commencement  of  a  series 
of  rich  presents.  In  the  same  way  she  received 
a  magnificent  prayer-book,  a  handsome  desk, 
a  drawing  case,  a  copy  of  Adelaide  Procter's 
poems, beautifully  bound,  and  an  antique  gold 
watch,  to  which  was  fastened  a  paper  con- 
taining the  following  words,  "The  watch  of 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Shaw,  ransomed  and  offered 
to  her  daughter,  Miss  Martha  Shaw,  by  an 
old  servant  of  her  family." 

Although  this  last  present  was  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  Martha's  eyes,  she  did  not 
use  it.  She  could  not  resolve  on  accepting 
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such  valuable  gifts  from  an  unknown  person, 
and  so  she  deposited  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sister  Secretary,  until  her  brother  should  re- 
turn and  decide  on  their  destination. 

III. 

Three  years  passed  away  peacefully,  and 
then  came  sad  days  for  the  pupils  of  St. 
Clare's.  An  epidemic  broke  out,  and  the 
different  families  that  had  placed  their  chil- 
dren in  the  Academy  grew  anxious  and  re- 
claimed them ;  for  in  times  of  public  calamity 
the  domestic  circle  is  drawn  closer  together. 
All  the  young  girls  departed ;  Martha  watched 
them  in  silence  as  one,  by  one,  they  drove 
away,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Friend- 
less and  alone  (for  her  old  guardian  was  dead, 
and  her  brother  was  still  in  the  army),  she 
had  no  home  to  return  to,  no  friend  to  claim 
her.  Evening  was  approaching,  when  Ade- 
laide came  quickly  into  the  room  where  the 
young  orphan  was  weeping  and  said:  "  Come, 
Martha.  Our  trunks  are  packed,  and  the  car- 
riage is  waiting  for  us." 

"For  us!    But  I  am  not  going  anywhere." 

"Of  course  you  are  coming  with  me.  My 
uncle  wrote  to  Mother  Blandina  to  ask  her 
to  allow  you  to  remain  with  us  until  your 
brother  comes  East.  Uncle  has  sent  us  tickets. 
Say  yes,  Martha,  and  let  us  go." 

Mother  Blandina,  who  came  up  at  the  mo- 
ment, confirmed  Adelaide's  words,  and  added, 
"  I  think,  Martha,  it  is  the  best  thing  you  can 
do.  You  are  going  to  your  native  place,  to 
the  house  of  an  old  friend  of  the  family.  One 
of  the  Sisters  is  going  to  B ,  and  will  ac- 
company you.  How  much  it  grieves  me  to 
be  separated  from  you,  my  dear  children !  All 
these  leave-takings  have  me  heart-broken." 

The  two  girls  tenderly  embraced  the  good 
Sister,  who  had  so  long  been  a  mother  to 
them,  and  then,  entering  the  carriage,  started 
for  the  depot. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


THE  Vatican  is  built  on  the  spot  once  occu- 
pied by  the  garden  of  cruel  Nero.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  in  the  early 
part  of  the  6th  century  erected  a  humble  res- 
idence on  its  site.  About  the  year  1 160,  Pope 
Eugenius  rebuilt  it  on  a  magnificent  scale. 


Mozart's  Triumph  over  Haydn. 


A  good  story  is  told  of  Mozart,  ihe  great 
composer,  at  the  time  he  was  pupil  of  Haydn, 
Haydn  one  day  challenged  his  pupil  to  com- 
pose a  piece  of  music  which  he  could  not  play 
at  sight.  Mozart  accepted  the  banter,  and  a 
supper  was  to  be  the  forfeit.  Everything  be- 
ing arranged,  Mozart  took  his  pen,  and  in 
five  minutes  dashed  off  a  piece  of  music ;  then 
handing  it  to  Haydn,  he  said : 

"  There  is  a  piece  of  music  which  you  can- 
not play,  and  I  can.  You  are  to  give  it  the 
first  trial." 

Haydn  smiled  at  his  pupil,  and,  placing  the 
notes  before  him,  struck  the  keys  of  the  in- 
strument. Surprised  at  its  simplicity,  he 
dashed  away  until  he  reached  the  middle  of 
the  piece,  when,  stopping  all  at  once,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  How  is  this,  Mozart  ?  Here  my 
hands  are  stretched  to  both  ends  of  the  in- 
strument, and  yet  there  is  a  middle  key  to  be 
touched.  Nobody  can  play  such  music !  " 

Mozart  smiled  at  the  half-excited  indigna- 
tion of  the  great  master,  and,  taking  the  seat 
he  had  quitted,  struck  the  instrument  with 
such  an  air  of  self-assurance  that  Haydn  ber 
gan  to  think  himself  duped.  Running  along 
through  the  simple  passages,  he  came  to  that 
part  which  his  teacher  had  pronounced  im- 
possible to  be  played.  Mozart  was  endowed, 
as  our  readers  may  have  heard,  with  an  ex- 
tremely long  nose — a  prodigious  nose.  Reach- 
ing the  difficult  passage,  he  leaned  forward 
and  struck  his  nose  against  the  middle  key. 
Haydn  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and,  after 
acknowledging  that  he  was  beaten,  declared 
that  nature  had  endowed  Mozart  with  a 
capacity  for  music  which  he  had  never  before  ., 
discovered. 


PRINTING  has  been  happily  defined  "  the 
art  which  preserves  arts."  Printing  makes 
the  orator  more  than  an  orator.  It  catches 
up  his  dying  words,  and  breathes  into  them 
the  breath  of  life.  It  is  the  gallery  through 
which  the  orator,  the  statesman,  the  histo- 
rian, speaks  to  the  ear  of  ages,  and  instructs 
rising  generations. 
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Petruccia's  Faith. 


(ON  READING  THE  LEGEND  OF  GENAZZANO.) 


TTJI BOWED  and  desolate,  she  gives  her  all— 

**^    Her  whole  subsistence  to  rebuild  the  fane 
Of  Him  who  blessed  the  widow's  mite;  but  vain 

Her  efforts  seem, — her  pittance  is  too  small. 

Passing,  they  mock  at  her  unfinished  wall. 
The  scoff,  the  jeer,  the  pointed  finger  now 
Reward  her  sacrifice — repay  her  vow. 

Bitterest  the  scorn  of  those  whom  friends  we  call ! 

Yet  steadfast  with  expectant  eye  she  bides, 
Unwavering  and  unabashed,  the  sign 

Of  God's  good  pleasure.  And  behold !  on  high,  • 
The  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Child  Divine, 

In  pictured  form,  descend  as  from  the  sky. 
Built  is  her  wall  with  aid  that  God  provides. 

STATIUS. 
»  »  » 

A    Troubled    Heart,    and    How    It    was 
Comforted  at  Last. 


XIV. 

CERTAIN  lady  of  liberal  tendencies, 
who  had  published  several  books, and 
whose  house  was  the  resort  of  all 
classes  of  people,  had  made  much  of  me — 
yet  not  enough  to  spoil  me.  The  favoritism 
which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  show  me  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  had  given  me  no  little 
distinction  in  her  very  extensive  and  by  no 
means  exclusive  social  circle. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  content  my- 
self with  mere  applause,  it  is  probable  that  I 
might  never  have  been  more  than  an  enthusi- 
astic though  ingenuous  admirer  of  the  exter- 


nal  beauty  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  the 
craving  of  my  heart,  that  drove  me,  yea  even 
starved  me,  out  of  Protestantism,  and  left  me 
to  seek  relief  in  many  and  various  quarters, 
was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  this  alone.  I 
accepted  gratefully  whatever  worldly  conso- 
lation— and  it  was  of  the  earth,  earthy — my 
friend  could  offer  me ;  met  many  strange  and 
interesting  people  in  her  society,  and  was  no 
doubt  diverted  for  the  time;  but  desire  never 
failed  me,  and  when  I  had  gone  out  from  her 
presence  I  was  immediately  disinterested  and 
disturbed. 

On  one  occasion  when,  in  wandering  aim- 
lessly about  the  town,  I  found  myself  in  the 
vicinity  of  my  friend's  house,  I  resolved  to 
enter  and  pass  an  idle  hour  wi'h  her.  She 
was  at  home,  was  receiving  a  solitary  guest 
— a  lady  whom  I  had  never  before  met.  I 
was  of  course  presented,  and  the  conversa- 
tion, which  my  entrance  had  interrupted  for 
a  moment,  was  resumed.  I  forget  the  subject 
of  that  conversation  ;  I  remember  nothing  of 
all  that  was  said,  save  that  some  careless 
witticism  of  the  hostess  concerning  what  she 
was  pleased  to  call  the  "saint  worship"  of 
the  Catholic  Church  aroused  my  ire.  I  re- 
member that  I  said  to  her,  somewhat  hotly: 
"  Have  you  no  reverence  for  that  glorious 
type  of  womanhood,  the  Blessed  Virgin?"  I 
believe  that  she  had,  and  was  quick  to  ac- 
knowledge it;  but  immediately  the  other  lady 
who  was  present  turned  to  me  and  asked, 
"Are  you  a  Catholic?"  Without  hesitation, 
though  I  knew  nothing  of  her  or  of  her  faith, 
I  replied,  half  defiantly :  "  No,  but  I  should 
like  to  be  "  The  hostess  laughed  gaily  at  my 
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earnest  manner,  and  the  subject  was  skilfully 
dropped.  .It  might  all  have  ended  there;  but, 
please  God,  it  was  not  ended  :  it  was  rather  a 
beginning,  and  the  best  beginning  I  had  yet 
made. 

When  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  the  lady 
rose  also,  and  together  we  passed  out  into  the 
street.  There  she  asked  me  if  I  would  walk 
her  way ;  and  thus  I  came  to  accompany  her 
to  her  house,  which  was  not  far  distant.  Mean- 
while this  brief  dialogue  was  all  that  passed 
between  us : 

"  Do  you  really  desire  to  become  a  Catho- 
lic?" 

"Of  all  things,  Madame,  it  is  this  I  most 
desire." 

"Then,  why  do  you  not  place  yourself 
under  the  instruction  of  some  priest?" 

"  Because  I  have  never  had  the  happiness 
of  knowing  one." 

"I  can  very  easily  make  you  acquainted 
with  my  confessor,  who  is  to  visit  me  to-mor- 
row afternoon  at  2  o'clock.  If  you  would  like 
to  meet  him,  come  here,  to  my  house,  at  that 
hour,  and  I  will  gladly  present  you." 

At  last  I  felt  that  my  hand  was  upon  the 
latch  of  the  door,  at  which  I  had  been  vainly 
knocking  for  so  long  and  so  weary  a  time. 

XV. 

The  name  of  this  good  lady  I  have  forgot- 
ten; indeed  I  saw  her  only  twice,  and  I  never 
knew  anything  of  her  history  or  her  fate. 
The  house  where  she  then  lived  I  still  re- 
member, and  I  have  watched  it  through  its 
many  vicissitudes  with  a  kind  of  personal  in- 
terest such  as  I  have  felt  for  few  houses.  It 
has  been  tenanted  by  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men;  was  sometimes  tenantless,  with  a 
placard  hung  in  the  uncurtained  window;  and 
again  the  windows  would  be  thronged  with 
children's  faces,  and  the  halo  of  happiness 
was  over  it  all.  Finally,  it  has  become  one 
of  several  similar  buildings,  swarming  with 
rustics  and  day-laborers,  who  find  in  this 
little  colony  (known  under  the  general  name 
of  somebody's  Temperance  Hotel)  extraordi- 
narily cheap  board  and  lodging  per  day,  week, 
and  month. 

When  I  went  to  the  house  at  the  appointed 
Jiour,  I  was  shown  into  a  pretty  parlor,  where 


a  fine  engraving  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  of  blessed 
memory,  filled  the  place  of  honor  upon  the 
walls,  and  all  the  pictures  were  of  a  sacred 
character.  The  hostess  was  looking  anxiously 
for  the  arrival  of  the  priest;  she  began  to  fear 
that  he  might  not  come  at  all,  for  his  duties 
were  onerous  though  grateful,  and  he  might 
at  the  last  moment  have  been  summoned  to 
the  bediide  of  the  sick  or  the  dying.  He 
came  when  we  had  quite  despaired  of  his 
coming;  he  had  been  called  away,  and  had 
hastened  to  meet  us,  if  only  for  a  moment, 
inasmuch  as  the  lady,  who  feared  that  some- 
thing might  prevent  him,  had  sent  him  word 
of  my  desire  to  meet  and  confer  with  him  on 
an  important  question. 

He  was  a  modest,  almost  diffident  young 
priest,  not  very  long  in  orders,  and  was  one 
of  several  who  were  stationed  in  one  of  the 
most  populous  parishes  in  the  city.  He  looked 
weary  and  worn,  but  was  cheerful,  and  had 
even  a  subdued,  boyish  gaiety  that  charmed 
me  and  soon  put  to  flight  all  the  embarrass- 
ment which  I  otherwise  might  have  expe- 
rienced; and  he  easily  won  my  confidence. 
I  felt  that  we  were  to  be  fast  friends;  and  yet 
the  clerical  cut  of  his  garb,  and  the  peculiar 
and  undefined  reserve — which  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  clergy — reminded  me  always  that 
I  was  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  face  to  face 
with  one  of  those  beings  who  had  been  the 
horror  of  my  infant  years. 

What  did  he  say  to  me?  I  hardly  know; 
we  talked  of  everything  but  religion.  We 
laughed  and  joked,  and  were  shortly  as  cosy 
as  possible;  and  then  he  abruptly  took  his 
leave,  for  he  had  still  many  things  to  do.  The 
atmosphere  of  that  little  parlor  seemed  sweeter 
and  more  peaceful  for  his  presence ;  and  even 
in  his  absence  something  of  that  sweetness 
and  serenity  remained. 

It  was  agreed  that  I  was  to  visit  him  on 
the  evening  following.  I  .was  to  await  him  in 
the  chapel  of  his  parish  as  he  came  from  the 
confessional;  and  I  impatiently  looked  for- 
ward to  that  hour,  for  the  young  priest  had 
no  sooner  left  me  than  I  wished  him  back 
again.  He  was,  in  truth,  perfectly  new  to  me, 
and  unlike  any  one  whom  I  had  ever  known. 
On  the  morrow,  then,  in  the  chapel,  I  was  to 
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await  him  at  the  confessional.  How  the 
knowledge  of  this  would  have  chilled  the  mar- 
row in  the  bones  of  my  respective  grandsires! 
Neither  of  them  ever  knew  it,  for  both  of  them 
died  soon  after. 

XVI. 

Dear  little,  dingy  chapel !  how  dark  you 
were  that  night!  and  how  dark  the  street, 
with  the  wind  and  the  rain  driving  against 
my  face,  as  I  went  in  search  of  you  ! 

That  night  I  chanced  to  run  across  a  friend, 
who  turned  to  walk  with  me.  Him  I  had  to  get 
rid  of  in  some  way,  but  how  ?  I  told  him  I 
had  an  engagement, and  his  fraternal  curiosity 
(for  we  were  intimates)  was  at  once  aroused. 
To  satisfy  him.  I  resorted  to  invention.  (How 
delicately  I  am  putting  it  now ;  for,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  it  was  a  falsehood  I  told  him !) 
Was  it  shame,  false  shame  that  persuaded 
me  to  keep  my  interview  a  secret,  and  en- 
couraged me  in  deliberately  misleading  him  ? 
Ought  I  not  to  have  gloried  in  the  step  I 
was  about  to  take,  though  I  took  it  almost 
blindly,  and  alone,  and  in  the  darkest  of  dark 
nights  ?  My  friend  left  me  in  perplexity,  for 
I  fear  there  was  guilt  in  my  voice ;  but  he 
did  not  leave  me  till  I  had  led  him  past  the 
door  of  the  chapel  and  quite  out  of  my  way; 
then  I  made  the  circuit  of  the  square,  and 
coming  again  to  the  chapel  door,  which  stood 
invitingly  open,  I  looked  up  and  down  the 
street,  which  was  deserted  at  the  moment,  and 
then  quietly  stole  within. 

Dear  little,  dingy  chapel,  that  has  given 
place — though  not  without  rivers  of  tears 
from  the  hearts  that  knew  and  loved  you — 
to  the  stately  edifice,  with  its  chimes  of  joy- 
bells  far  aloft  in  the  great,  high  tower ! 

A  single  lamp  burned  like  a  golden  star 
before  the  altar  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament ; 
two  or  three  glimmering  lights  threw  a  feeble 
ray  in  the  far  corners  of  the  chapel,  where 
groups  of  penitents  were  crouching  near  the 
confessionals.  What  an  unearthly  stillness 
was  there !  I  looked  with  awe  upon  those 
who  were  humbling  themselves  before  him 
unto  whom  is  given  the  power  to  loose  and 
to  bind  sin.  I  listened,  with  beating  heart, 
to  the  low  mutter  of  lips  within  the  curtained 
niches ;  the  noiseless  stir  of  the  screen  that 


hid  the  confessor  from  view  thrilled  me. 
When  would  my  turn  come  to  enter  that  dim 
retreat  and  pour  out  my  iniquities  at  the  feet 
of  those  servants  of  God  ?  When  might  I 
arise  from  there  with  a  clean  heart  and  a  spirit 
whiter  than  snow  ?  I  knelt  in  the  chapel, 
lost  in  a  vague  revery,  wondering  if  I  had  yet 
a  right  to  kneel  there ;  wondering  how  they 
feel  who  go  in  and  come  out  from  under  the 
drap.  ry  of  the  confessional ;  wondering  if  the 
quenchless  star  whose  pale  beam  falls  forever 
upon  the  golden  doors  of  the  tabernacle  might 
not  dart  one  ray  into  the  dim  chamber  of  my 
heart  and  illumine  it  forever. 

A  hand  touched  me  lightly  upon  the  shoul- 
der.  I  turned :  it  was  the  young  priest,  now 
clad  in  the  long,  dark  robe  which  was  the 
horror  of  my  childhood  ;  but  I  had  overcome 
all  fear,  and  full  of  trust  I  rose  and  followed 
him.  As  we  passed  before  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament, the  young  priest  prostrated  himself 
for  a  moment ;  the  impulse  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample was  irresistible.  We  arose  together, 
and  entered  a  door  that  admitted  us  to  a  pas- 
sage connecting  the  chapel  with  the  priest's 
house. 

I  was  taken  into  a  small  study  walled  with 
books,  and  was  there,  in  the  kindest  spirit, 
carefully  and  freely  questioned.  Never  before 
had  I  realized  how  little  I  knew  of  the  great 
scheme  of  salvation.  I  was  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  for  I  had  everything  to  learn;  and 
yet  it  is  probable  that  I  knew  as  much  of 
Catholicism  as  any  Protestant,  and  possibly  I 
knew  far  more  than  most  of  them. 

We  looked  over  many  volumes  in  that  li- 
brary ;  the  history,  the  philosophy,  the  poetry 
of  the  Church  was  gradually  laid  open  to 
me  I  felt  as  if  I  were  entering  a  new  world — 
a  world  full  of  mysterious  beauty  and  fasci- 
nation. I  felt  that  I  could  never  learn  enough 
of  this  marvellous  Church — never  begin  to 
know  as  much  of  it  as  I  should  know;  but 
what  perplexed  me  more  than  all  was  the  false 
knowledge  which  I  had  to  unlearn,  the  cruel 
misstatements  which  had  to  be  corrected,  and 
the  latent,  inborn  prejudices  which  I  must 
needs  root  out  and  trample  underfoot. 

More  than  once  that  evening  we  were  in- 
terrupted :  poor  men  and  poorer  women  came 
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to  lay  their  troubles  before  this  youthful  Fa- 
ther. What  a  world  of  care  was  his !  it  was 
a  word  of  advice  or  encouragement  to  one ; 
a  little  substantial  aid  to  another;  a  willing 
promise  to  do  this  or  that  for  a  third — 
enough,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  tax  the  strength 
of  the  stoutest,  and  to  keep  a  dozen  busy  for 
days  to  come. 

This  was  his  daily  life ;  rest  he  never  knew ; 
weariness  he  discountenanced;  famine  and 
pestilence  he  feared  not;  himself  the  servant 
of  servant,  worthy  indeed  of  his  hire,  was 
unremunerated  in  a  profession  exacting  to  a 
degree,  of  unceasing  activity,  and  peculiarly 
circumscribed  and  exclusive. 

Above  us  was  a  small,  plainly  furnished 
chamber;  within  it  there  was  a  bed,  which 
was  neat  and  clean  and  hard ;  a  crucifix  also, 
and  a  few  pious  pictures ;  a  holy-water  font, 
and  an  uncushioned  prie-dieu.  Thither  he  re- 
paired at  a  late  hour,  seeking  the  brief  sleep 
allotted  him.  He  did  not  leave  me  that  night 
till  I  had  reluctantly  withdrawn,  taking  with 
me  several  works  of  a  controversial  character, 
which  I  was  to  "read,  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
wardly digest";  and  then  exchange  them  for 
others,  which  were  at  my  disposal. 

Of  all  the  ministers  whom  I  had  met,  where 
had  I  found  one  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
this  modest  young  priest  ?  He  immediately 
won  my  esteem,  and  I  resolved  to  visit  him 
as  often  as  I  might  without  intrusion.  Alas ! 
he  was  almost  immediately  removed  to  some 
distant  country  parish,  and  him  I  never  saw 
again,  nor  heard  of  more. 

XVII. 

The  young  priest  in  his  unexpected  depart- 
ure had  not  been  unmindful  of  me :  I  could 
still  exchange  books  at  the  library  in  the 
priest's  house  whenever  I  chose  to,  and  I  was 
made  acquainted  with  a  Catholic  lady,  who, 
in  turn,  made  me  known  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
at  St.  Ignatius'  College.  All  went  smoothly 
now ;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  absolute 
relief  that  I  saw  myself  welcomed  by  the  wise 
and  powerful  yet  humble  Order,  whose  very 
name  is  a  bugbear  in  the  ears  of  Protestants 
and  unbelievers.  One  of  the  Rev.  Fathers,  a 
grand  old  marf  was  to  take  full  charge  of  me; 
I  knew  always  where  to  seek  him,  found  him 


at  all  times  accessible,  and  between  us  there 
sprang  up  an  affectionate  familiarity  that  was 
uninterrupted  until  his  death. 

Spirit  of  my  beloved  preceptor — the  shadow 
of  whose  sublime  countenance,  still  hanging 
upon  my  wall,  now  refreshes  my  memory — 

0  desert  me  not!  but  from  the  serenity  of  thy 
sacred  sphere  lead  me  and  direct  me  as  thou 
wert  wont  to  when  my  feet  stumbled  and  my 
heart  was  faint. 

It  was  Father  A ,  of  the  Society  of 

Jesus,  who  made  my  perplexing  studies  a  de- 
light. It  was  to  him  I  confided  the  last  ves- 
tige of  the  inborn  prejudice  which  so  tena- 
ciously clung  to  me.  It  was  he  who  said  to 
me,  "  Read  what  you  will,  so  long  as  you  read 
earnestly  and  honestly  the  books  I  give  you." 
At  that  time  I  read  many  anti  Catholic  works, 
probably  at  least  one  for  every  Catholic  book 
the  good  Father  gave  me.  More  than  once  I 
went  to  the  doors  of  Protestant  churches,  in- 
tending to  give  them  a  final  trial;  but  my  re- 
vulsion was  so  great  that  I  was  forced  to  turn 
from  them,  feeling  that  at  last  I  had  burst  the 
bonds  of  their  bigoted  and  ignorant  prejudice. 

I  believe  any  reasonable  man  cannot  read 
in  connection  a  Catholic  and  an  anti- Catholic 
work  without  discovering  the  logical  truth  of 
the  one  and  the  false  premises  of  the  other. 
Childish  and  stupid  seem  to  me  the  arguments 
of  the  Protestants ;  empty,  vulgar,  and  worth- 
less the  tirades  of  infidels  and  fanatical  writers. 

1  would  not  recommend  any  Catholic  to  read 
aught  of  those;  they  are  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit;  they  are  full  of  subtle  poison,  that 
robs  the  heart  of  rest,  of  health,  of  hope,  of 
everything.    A  single  page  of  plausible  false- 
hood may  pervert  an  unprejudiced  mind  so 
that  a  whole  volume  of  truth  will  hardly  re- 
store it;  therefore  leave  them  alone. 

Protestants  may  fortify  themselves  with  the  ' 
bulk  of  their  best- known  treatises,  and  be- 
lieve themselves  secure;  but  let  them  read 
standard  Catholic  writers ;  these  books  will 
be  volumes  of  revelation  to  them  ;  let  them 
carefully  compare  all,  and  I  venture  to  assert, 
if  the  readers  be  of  sound  judgment,  they 
will  soon  lean  joyfully  toward  the  Mother 
Church,  and  do  so  with  a  heart  full  of  pity 
and  amazement  at  the  magnitude  of  the  Prot- 
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mt  ,uul  infidel  misconception  of  the  truths 
of  that  venerable  Church. 

About  this  time  one  of  my  chrsen  friends — 
I  might  almost  say  my  bosom  friend — v. 
mlar  young  Protestant  minister.  We  were 
that  he  could  not  but  see  the  drift 
of  my  thoughts,  and  it  was  no  doubt  with 
horror  that  he  noted  the  gradual  development 
of  my  love  and  reverence  for,  and  my  grow- 
ing tr"ust  in,  a  doctrine  which  was  in  his  eyts 
an  abomination.  I  had  been  very  fond  of  him, 
for  we  had  much  in  common :  our  tastes  in 
music,  art  and  literature  were  one,  and  we 
were  usually  swayed  by  a  single  emotion.  It 
was  a  rare  and  beautiful  friendship.  He  was 
young,  enthusiastic,  refined,  with  a  singularly 
winning  manner ;  yet  I  could  not  but  com 
pare  his  worldly  condition  with  that  of  the 
youthful  priest — the  first  I  met — and  of  my 
venerable  Jesuit  Father.  It  is  true,  the  latter 
was  one  of  an  Order  possessed  of  great  wealth 
and  vast  influence,  yet  the  private  apartment 
of  my  reverend  Father  was  a  bare  cell ;  and 
I  remember  that  beside  his  Breviary  and  his 
rosary  he  had  no  earthly  possessions,  not 
even  an  album  to  hold  the  half-dozen  photo- 
graphs some  friends  had  sent  him.  And  yet 
he  had  been  of  a  noble  family  in  Italy,  pos- 
sessed of  a  vast  fortune,  which  he  poured  into 
the  coffers  of  the  Church-charities,  and  his 
early  life  had  been  passed  at  the  brilliant  court 
of  Naples  in  the  palmy  days  of  that  reign. 

But  no — I  had  forgotten :  he  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  ebony  snuffbox,  bearing  a  me- 
dallion of  the  Madonna  upon  the  cover !  O 

Father  A !  Father  A !  may  you  be 

pardoned  this  solitary  extravagance  by  the 
revilers  of  your  holy  Order !  I  know  beyond 
question  that  your  purse  was  always  light. 

My  ministerial  friend,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  a  handsome  bachelor,'  and  "  a  great 
catch,"  occupied  a  suit  of  rooms  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  most  fashionable  members  of 
his  congregation.  His  study  was  a  boudoir, 
filled  with  aesthetic  brie  a- brae ;  his  chamber  a 
triumph  of  elegant  upholstering.  He  had  nu- 
merous albums,  richly  bound,  and  filled  with 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  photographer's 
art.  Constantly  in  the  receipt  of  dinner  and 
social  invitations,  tokens  of  esteem,  bouquets, 


and  all  manner  of  flattering  attentions,  he — 
r,  puzzled  boy — seemed  to  pass  a  good 
portion  of  his  time  in  laving  up  embroidered 
slippers  and  smoking- caps — the  handiwork 
of  young  lady  admirers — against  the  rainy 
day  of  his  declining  popularity.  We  were 
often  together  at  one  time,  but  the  day  came 
when  he  felt  that  he  must  save  me  from  tak- 
ing the  step  I  was  meditating,  and.  after  a  long, 
wordy  and  heated  argument,  we  parted  in 
coldness,  and  the  coldness  grew,  till  I  ulti- 
mately lost  sight  of  him  entirely. 

Meanwhile  I  had  been  diligently  prose- 
cuting my  studies,  and  in  my  frequent  and 

lengthy  interviews  with  Father  A had 

begun  to  see  my  way  clearly,  to  walk  firmly 
in  the  path  he  led  me,  and  to  cling  steadfastly 
to  the  one  hope  of  being  received  into  the 
Church.  I  felt  it  but  reasonable  and  proper 
that  I  should  make  known  to  my  parents  the 
sole  desire  of  my  heart,  and  one  day  I  did  so. 
We  were  sitting  together,  after  dinner,  in  the 
cosy  library.  My  father,  who  had  been  read- 
ing aloud  to  us,  laid  down  his  book,  and,  not 
knowing  exactly  where  or  how  to  begin,  I 
out  with  the  whole  truth  at  once.  I  said,  ab- 
ruptly: "  I  have  resolved  to  join  the  Catholic 
Church  " ;  and  there  I  paused.  For  some  time 
we  were  all  silent ;  then  my  mother  spoke :  "  I 
trust  that  you  will  not  hastily  take  any  step 
that  you  may  hereafter  have  cause  to  regret." 
"  I  am  not  taking  it  hastily,"  said  I ;  "  I  have 
been  thinking  of  it  for  a  very  long  time,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  my  only  happiness  rests  in 
it."  Then  my  father  added:  "You  are  old 
enough  to  reason  for  yourself  and  with  your- 
self, but  I  would  advise  you  to  consider  well 
before  you  have  gone  too  far." 

We  were  all  sadder  that  evening  than  we 
had  been  before,  and  there  were  tears  in  my 
mother's  eyes  when  I  kissed  her  good-night; 
but  the  subject  was  never  again  mentioned 

among  us.  A  few  days  later,  Father  A 

said  to  me:  "Whom  will  you  choose  for  god- 
father?" I  actually  knew  no  one  to  turn  to  in 

this  emergency,  and  so  Father  A added : 

"  I  can  bring  you  one  who  will  do  you  honor; 
you  will  be  baptized  in  the  baptistery  of  the 
Cathedral,  at  2  o'clock  on  Saturday  next." 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 
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From  (he  Spanish  of  Seftor  M.  Llorente   V- ,  by 

Harriet  M.  Skidmore  ("Marie"). 

UR  Father !  Source  of  Light  and  Love, 

Enthroned  in  fadeless  calm  above : 
May  Thy  creation's  loud  acclaim 
Give  endless  worship  to  Thy  Name; 
And  may  Thy  blissful  kingdom  be 
In  every  heart  redeemed  by  Thee. 
As  by  Thy  sons  6*f  heavenly  birth, 
So  let  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth. 
With  bread  of  life  O  deign  to  feed 
The  body's  wants,  the  spirit's  need  ! 
May, we  Thy  law  of  Love  fulfil, 
Forgiving  all  who  work  us  ill : 
And  thus  Thy  pardon  shall  we  win 
For  dark  offence  and  deadly  sin. 
Let  not  our  careless  footsteps  stray 
Within  Temptation's  broader  way; 
But  may  they  tread,  from  evil  free, 
The  narrow  path  that  leads  to  Thee. 


A  Home  in  the  New  World.* 

ONE  fine  evening  in  the  year  1698,  the  St. 
Louis  (a  vessel  of  his  most  Christian  Maj- 
esty) was  about  to  set  sail  for  Canada.  It  was 
waiting  the  coming  in  of  the  tide,  in  order  to 
gain  the  high  seas.  While  the  sad  scenes  of 
parting  were  taking  place  between  friends 
who  might  never  meet  again,  the  captain  was 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  one  of 
the  officers.  "  The  Father  has  not  yet  made 
his  appearance,"  he  said.  "I  fear  we  must 
start  without  him." 

"Is  not  that  boat  moving  towards  us?" 
asked  the  officer.  "He  may  be  in  it." 

Soon  the  boat  ran  alongside  the  vessel.  In 
the  stern  sat  a  venerable  man  wrapped  in  a 
cloak.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  played 
upon  his  white  hair  and  furrowed  brow.  Next 
him  sat  a  young  lady.  "  We  feared  you  would 
not  come,  Father,"  said  the  captain.  "I 
thought  of  starting  without  you.  But  now  I 
am  glad  that  I  did  not." 

"  God  be  praised,"  said  the  priest. 

*  Abridged  from  The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  for  November. 


A  rope  ladder  was  quickly  lowered  to  the 
boat.  The  old  man  beckoned  the  lady  to  the 
ladder.  "Go  up  first,  Isabella,"  said  he;  "I 
will  follow  after  you."  She  was  soon  within 
reach  of  the  captain,  who  gently  helped  her  in. 
Then  the  priest  laid  hold  of  the  ladder.  He 
had  nearly  reached  the  uppermost  round, 
when,  missing  his  footing,  he  must  have  fallen 
into  the  sea,  had  not  a  young  man  grasped 
him  firmly,  and  with  little  effort  of  his  strong 
arm  lifted  him  into  the  boat.  The  good  Fa- 
ther was  lavish  of  his  thanks. 

The  ship  was  soon  under  way.  One  by  one 
the  steeples  of  Havre  disappeared,  and  the 
white  coast  of  Normandy  became  indistin- 
guishable from  clouds  of  kindred  tint.  The 
first  morning  of  the  voyage  was  a  fine  one. 
The  sun  rose  above  the  watery  horizon  and 
saw  the  St.  Louis's  deck  full  of  passengers 
looking  out  on  the  quiet  sea.  Isabella  and 
her  venerable  guardian  were  there,  he  reading 
his  breviary  and  now  and  then  casting  a  glance 
to  where  she  sat,  and  addressing  her  words  of 
encouragement.  She  sat  silent  and  thought- 
ful the  while,  busy  with  some  embroidery: 
now  listening  to  the  words  of  her  uncle,  now 
looking  out  on  the  calm  sea.  The  guileless 
modesty  of  her  beautiful  features,  her  simple 
but  becoming  attire,  drew  the  attention  of 
many.  But  no  one,  except  the  young  man 
who  had  saved  the  priest,  ventured  to  engage 
in  conversation  with  them.  The  young  man 
— Richard  Hapsley  was  his  name — though 
living  on  French  soil,  was  of  English  origin. 
The  mother  tongue  has  a  charm  to  make  of 
utter  strangers  warm  friends.  It  can,  without 
offence,  break  through  the  trammellings  of 
ceremony.  When  far  from  home,  our  hearts 
warm  towards  those  whom  we  know  to  have 
lisped  in  the  same  language  as  ourselves. 
And  so  it  was  with  Richard  Hapsley  and  the 
old  priest.  An  easy,  gentlemanly  friendship 
sprung  up  between  them.  As  the  other  pas- 
sengers, so  also  Richard  was  ignorant  of  the 
priest's  name  or  connections;  but  often  when 
alone  he  wondered,  with  a  feeling  other  than 
curiosity,  what  might  be  the  destination  of 
the  young  lady.  Her  uncle  was  old.  He 
was  not  likely  to  live  very  long;  and,  then, 
he  seemed  to  be  her  only  relative.  In  the 
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tit  of  his  death  what  would  become  of  her? 
What  was  her  object  in  going  to  Canada?  in 
leaving  her  own  land,  where  by  birth  and 
education  she  must  have  held  a  high  place 
in  society? 

<  >:io  night  as  Richard  paced  the  deck,  busy 
the  while  with  these  thoughts,  the  music 
of  a  soft,  sweet  voice  stole  upon  him.  The 
words  were  his  own  dear  English,  and  the 
voice  was  Isabella's.  The  song  spoke  of  per- 
secution and  exile  from  sunny  England;  of 
the  time  when  men  were  loyal,  and  King 
James  had  his  own.  As  Isabella  sang,  tears 
flowed  from  the  old  priest's  eyes.  Richard 
was  touched.  He  involuntarily  drew  near  to 
where  they  were  sitting,  a  tear  rising  in  his 
own  eye,  and  ventured  to  ask  the  priest  the 
cause  of  his  sorrow.  "Alas!  we  shall  never 
again  lay  eyes  on  the  broad,  rich  lands  and 
sturdy  old  castle  of  our  ancestors  in  Cumber- 
land. But  God's  will  be  done." 

The  old  priest  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
resumed.  "  Our  ancestors  kept  the  faith  invio- 
late all  through  the  troubled  reigns  of  bloody 
Henry,  feeble  Edward,  and  cruel  Elizabeth. 
With  threats  of  confiscation  and  exile  and 
death  hanging  over  them,  they  were  faithful  to 
God  and  conscience.  Nor  did  faithfulness  to 
God  and  conscience  lessen  their  loyalty.  They 
were  ever  ready  to  draw  the  sword  for  king 
and  country,  and  in  these  late  degenerate  days, 
when  a  ruthless  hand  was  raised  against  his 
anointed  Majesty,  among  the  first  who  flew 
to  King  Charles's  standard  were  my  father, 
my  brother,  and  myself.  We  were  with  him 
to  the  last,  at  Edge-Hill,  at  Marston-Moor,  at 
Naseby.  Half  a  century  has  gone  by  since 
the  fatal  3<Dth  of  January,  1649:  but  that  aw- 
ful day's  doings  are  as  marked  and  vivid  in 
my  memory  as  if  they  happened  but  yester- 
day. My  father  did  not  long  survive  the  King ; 
my  brother  retired  to  his  family,  and  I  went 
over  to  France,  where  my  early  youth  had 
been  passed  in  one  of  the  institutions  founded 
by  the  pious  William  Allen,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  alive  in  the  hearts  of  England's 
youth  the  priceless  treasure  of  faith.  These 
institutions  were  nurseries  of  apostles  and 
martyrs.  I  there  conceived  anew  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  priest — an  idea  which  grew  on 


me,  and  which  in  God's  good  time  saw  its  real- 
ization. Shortly  after  my  ordination,  I  crossed 
again  to  England:  for  it  was  just  that  my 
labors  should  be  consecrated  to  my  country. 
I  toiled  among  my  oppressed  fellow-Catho- 
lics ;  I  cheered  them  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  I 
directed  their  gaze  heavenward.  Scotland  had 
just  proclaimed  Charles  II  king.  Montrose 
had  been  taken  and  beheaded.  A  little  while 
and  Charles's  plans  miscarried  at  Worcester, 
and  he  became  a  wanderer  in  the  land  of  his 
inheritance.  I  was  then  at  Gallas,  with  Whit- 
grave,  a  Catholic  friend  of  mine.  We  were 
confidently  told  that  Charles  was  in  the 
neighborhood,  closely  tracked  by  Cromwell's 
soldiers. 

"We  succeeded  in  finding  him,  dressed  like 
a  countryman.  On  our  way  home  we  fell  in 
with  the  soldiers,  who  asked  us  if  we  had  seen 
a  young  man  wandering  about  the  neighbor- 
hood. We  easily  satisfied  them ;  for  no  one 
would  have  recognized  in  the  uncouth  garb 
of  a  rustic  the  descendant  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  Robert  Bruce.  Charles  stayed 
with  us  three  days,  in  the  same  hiding-place 
which,  in  times  past,  had  sheltered  many  a 
priest  hunted  down  by  the  royal  blood- hounds. 
From  us  he  managed  to  make  his  way  into 
Sussex,  whither  a  month  later  he  sailed  for 
France.  On  leaving  us  he  showed  us  a  copy 
of  Bellarmine's  controversies.  'This  book/ 
said  he,  'has  shown  me  your  religion  in  a 
new  light'  '  May  God  enlighten  you  more,' 
I  replied." 

Here  the  priest  interrupted  his  narrative, 
and  Richard  asked :  "  Did  you  ever  see  King 
Charles  again?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  priest;  "  I  saw  him  under 
more  solemn  circumstances:  I  saw  him  on 
his  death-bed.  Thirty-five  years  had  passed 
since  the  flight  of  Charles  to  France.  The 
Protector  had  died,  and  his  son  Richard,  a 
kind  hearted,  peace-loving  man,  yielded  up 
the  power  usurped  by  his  father.  Charles 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and 
was  reigning;  but  his  reign  was  now  at  its 
close.  He  was  on  his  death-bed.  I  hap- 
pened just  then  to  be  in  London.  I  got  word 
from  time  to  time  of  his  condition.  I  felt  for 
him  with  a  feeling  more  than  that  of  an  or- 
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dinary  subject,  for  he  was  bound  up  with  the 
memories  of  my  youth,  when  I  suffered  much 
for  him  I  was  kept  posted,  by  friends  at  court, 
of  the  run  of  things — of  the  King's  fast  failing 
health,  of  the  importunities  of  the  Anglican 
bishops,  who  were  ever  at  his  side.  I  heard, 
with  sad  heart,  of  the  little  thought  he  gave 
his  soul.  But  grace  came  in  God's  good  time; 
it  came  and  conquered  The  Duke  of  York, 
who  never  left  his  side,  ventured  one  day  to 
sound  him  with  regard  to  the  ministrations 
of  a  priest.  He  found  the  King  a  willing  lis- 
tener; so.  braving  the  law,  which  threatened 
with  death  him  who  should  bring  a  priest  to 
the  bed  of  a  dying  person,  the  good  Duke  re- 
quested the  bishops  to  withdraw  for  a  while. 
When  they  were  gone,  he  asked  the  King 
plainly  if  he  wished  to  see  a  priest.  'With  all 
my  heart/  said  the  dying  man.  I  was  soon 
found  by  the  Duke,  and  hurried  to  St.  James, 
taking  with  me  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  I  was 
ushered  into  the  death-room,  where  the  King 
faltered  out  a  glad  welcome.  '  Here  is  a  man 
who  saved  your  life  once/  said  the  Duke; 
'he  has  come  now  to  save  your  soul.'  Thus 
we  met;  he  the  one  time  proscribed,  and  I 
the  proscribed  then  and  now.  I  received  the 
King's  profession  of  faith  ;  I  heard  his  con- 
fession, and  then  in  the  fulness  of  his  new 
regeneration  administered  to  him  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Love.  New-born  to  God,  Charles 
passed  away,  and  James.  Duke  of  York,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  England.  A  few  years 
later,  another  storm  blew  up.  James,  deserted 
by  his  friends  and  betrayed  by  his  daughter, 
fled  the  realm,  giving  place  to  William  of 
Orange.  I  soon  joined  the  King  at  St.  Ger- 
main's, where  Louis  had  given  him  noble 
hospitality. 

"  Nor  was  I  the  only  one  who  went  into 
willing  exile  for  my  sovereign's  sake.  James 
bore  his  ill-fortune  favorably,  buoyed  up  and 
consoled  by  his  Queen,  whom  God  had  given 
him  in  the  hour  of  trial  as  an  angel  of  com- 
fort. No  tie  bound  me  to  earth  now,  save  the 
love  of  my  King.  Hitherto  my  nephew,  the 
last  of  our  house,  had  been  an  object  of  solic- 
itude to  me;  but  he  was  taken  in  a  conspir- 
acy, the  object  of  which  was  to  replace  James 
on  the  throne.  He  was  tried  and  condemned 


for  treason.  A  few  years  later,  a  poor  orphan 
girl  crossed  to  France  in  search  of  me.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  my  nephew.  I  brought 
her  to  Queen  Beatrice,  who  received  her 
warmly,  and  bestowed  on  her  all  a  mother's 
care.  Some  time  before  this  I  had  asked  leave 
to  go  to  Canada,  to  end  my  days  in  the  service 
of  the  Indians.  Shortly  after  Isabella's  arrival, 
I  received  word  from  my  superior,  a  Benedic- 
tine abbot,  to  start  at  once  for  America.  On 
hearing  this  Isabella  came  to  me,  her  eyes 
streaming  with  tears,  and  begged  me  not  to 
leave  her  now  an  exile  without  home  or  friends. 
Her  words  and  manner  went  straight  to  my 
heart.  I  asked  leave  to  take  her  along  with 
me:  So  here  we  are  in  mid- ocean." 

"But,"  asked  Richard,  timidly,  "on  your 
arrival  in  Canada  what  do  you  mean  to  do?" 

"  I  will  entrust  her  to  the  rare  of  the  supe- 
rior of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec  This 
lady  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  am  sure  she 
will  receive  Isabella  with  open  arms." 

Here  he  stopped  It  was  time  to  retire. 
The  two  men  rose;  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
old  priest  could  not  take  a  step.  A  weakness 
had  seized  on  his  limbs,  and  there  was  a  pal- 
lor as  of  death  on  his  countenance.  Richard, 
somewhat  alarmed,  helped  him  to  his  cabin. 
The  next  morning  found  him  much  feebler; 
a  deeper  paleness  was  on  his  countenance. 
Father  Huddleston  was  nearing  his  end. 
Richard  and  Isabella  were  ever  at  his  side. 
He  was  ready  to  die ;  but  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing Isabella  alone  in  the  wide  world  weighed 
on  him  sorely.  Still  he  did  what  he  could  for 
the  friendless  girl.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
superior  of  the  convent  at  Quebec,  and  then 
lay  back  on  his  pillow,  leaving  the  rest  to 
God's  good  care.  He  received  the  last  Sac- 
raments from  a  Spanish  religious  who  was 
on  board.  When  the  solemn  ceremony  was 
ended,  Richard  knelt  by  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  man,  and  whispered  something  in  his 
ear.  Faintly  and  slowly  the,  answer  came, 
"God  prosper, you  and  your  hop^s!"  Isabella 
then  drew  near,  and  between  her  sobs  asked 
a  blessing.  "I  bless  you  with  my  dying 
breath."  he  said.  "  May  God  be  ever  with  ypu, 
and  His  holy  grace  ever  shield  you  !  Trust 
in  Him.  Keep  a  brave  heart.  Pray  for  your 
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uncle  and  for  Kngland."  These  were  his  last 
words.  He  soon  entered  into  his  short  agony, 
and  with  a  prayer  on  his  lips  passed  away. 

Words  fail  to  express  the  grief  of  Isabella. 
Her  only  stay  and  support  had  been  taken 
from  her.  She  was  a  stranger  now  among 
utter  strangers,  with  no  bright  hopes  in  the 
future  to  cheer  her,  and  nothing  but  sorrow 
in  the  past.  After  the  funeral  services  and 
burial,  she  retired  to  her  cabin,  there  to  give 
vent  alone  and  unseen  to  the  grief  which  she 
had  struggled  hard  to  master  before  others. 
She  seldom  appeared  among  the  passengers. 
They  all  sympathized  with  her,  of  course;  but 
her  sorrow  was  of  so  deep,  so  sacred  a  kind 
that  no  one  ventured  to  offer  her  any  conso- 
lation. Even  Richard  kept  aloof,  through  fear 
of  heightening  her  grief  rather  than  lessening 
it.  Isabella  felt  this  neglect  of  her  on  the 
part  of  Richard.  "  He  loved  my  uncle,"  she 
thought,  "  but  cares  nothing  for  me." 

The  voyage  was  near  its  end.  Quebec  had 
just  come  in  sight.  The  passengers  were 
making  ready  to  land,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
preparation  there  were  hurried  conversations 
in  view  of  the  time  when  all  should  have  to 
part  company,  after  being  together  for  upward 
of  two  months.  Isabella  was  the  last  to  leave 
the  boat.  The  Spanish  religious  and  Richard 
waited  to  accompany  her  as  far  as  the  Ur- 
suline  Convent.  As  she  trod  the  busy  thor- 
oughfares of  the  great  city,  everything  seemed 
to  her  like  a  sad  dream.  Was  she  really 
thousands  of  miles  from  home,  walking  in  a 
strange  city,  about  to  crave  hospitality  at 
the  hands  of  strangers?  Busied  with  these 
thoughts,  she  reached  the  convent  founded 
by  Madame  de  la  Peltrie.  The  religious  asked 
if  the  superior  could  be  seen.  The  portress 
answered  that  the  superior  was  then  at  choir 
singing  Vespers ;  that  if  the  young  lady  chose 
she  might  step  into  the  church  till  Vespers 
were  over.  Isabella  assented,  and  after  bid- 
ding good-bye  to  the  priest,  she  turned  to 
Richard  to  say  a  word  of  parting.  "So  I 
must  leave  you  too,"  he  answered,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone.  "But  I  will  return.  If  I  do 
not,  pray  for  me,  Isabella";  and  then  they 
parted. 

The  church  of  the  Ursulines  was  vast  but 


unadorned.  The  place  where  the  nuns  sang 
the  Office  was  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  the  church  by  a  kind  of  lattice- work,  just 
behind  which  hung  a  dark  curtain.  Here 
Isabella  knelt.  She  tried  to  pray,  but  her 
feeble  prayer  was  lost  among  the  crowd  of 
sad  memories  that  rushed  upon  her.  The 
church  was  still,  still  as  death.  All  at  once 
a  clear  voice  rang  out.  "  He  that  dwelleth 
in  the  aid  of  the  Most  High  shall  abide  under 
the  protection  of  the  God  of  Jacob."  As  the 
light  of  the  morning  sun  scares  away  the  lazy 
mists,  even  so  did  these  words  drive  away 
Isabella's  sad  thoughts.  She  remembered 
the  dying  words  of  her  uncle.  "  Yes,"  she 
murmured :  "  God  is  my  protector.  I  will 
put  my  trust  in  Him." 

Isabella  prayed  on  long  after  the  nuns  had 
retired ; '  and  she  would  have  prayed  longer 
still,  so  sweet  was  her  prayer,  had  not  the 
portress  come  to  tell  her  that  the  superior 
was  waiting  in  the  parlor.  Isabella  left  the 
church  much  happier  than  when  she  entered 
it.  On  reaching  the  parlor,  she  found  herself 
in  the  presence  of  a  venerable  lady.  She 
presented  Father  Huddleston's  letter.  The 
superioress  read  it  attentively,  and  then,  with 
something  of  sadness  in  her  tone,  told  Isabella 
that  the  letter  was  written  to  Mother  Mary  of 
the  Angels,  who  had  died  some  eight  months 
ago.  "  I  am  her  successor,  and  I  will  be  to 
you  everything  that  she  would  have  been. 
Make  our  house  your  home."  The  words  of 
Mother  Felix  came  from  a  kind,  generous 
heart,  and  Isabella  felt  it.  She  threw  her- 
self into  the  good  nun's  arms  and  murmured 
in  the  fulness  of  her  thanks:  "In  this  I  see 
the  prayers  of  my  uncle." 

Six  days  flew  happily  by.  Isabella  was  in 
the  recreation  hall  of  the  nuns,  sewing  with 
them,  when  word  came  that  she  was  wanted 
in  the  parlor.  She  could  not  for  the  life  of 
her  guess  who  the  visitor  might  be.  What 
was  her  surprise  on  meeting  Richard  Haps- 
ley!  He  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady 
of  noble  appearance,  who  took  Isabella's  hand 
affectionately,  Richard  saying,  "This  is  my 
mother." 

"  We  have  come  to  steal  you  away,"  said 
Lady  Hapsley,  smiling.  "My  daughters  are 
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waiting  anxiously  for  their  sister — that  is  if 
you  are  willing  to  be  their  sister." 

Isabella  scarcely  caught  the  lady's  meaning, 
and  so  did  not  venture  an  answer.  Richard 
interrupted:  "  I  told  you  I  would  come  again. 
On  leaving  you  I  went  straight  to  our  home 
and  unfolded  all  my  fond  plans  to  my  mother. 
She  will  be  a  good  mother  to  you,  Isabella," 
he  said,  timidly.  Then  taking  from  his  pocket  a 
silken  scarf,  on  which  was  embroidered  a  coat 
of  arms,  he  asked:  "Do  you  recognize  this?" 
Isabella  answered  that  it  was  the  arms  of  the 
Huddleston  family.  "At  the  battle  of  Edge- 
Hill,"  continued  Richard,  "our  grandfather, 
Ruben  Hapsley,  was  well-nigh  wounded  unto 
death.  He  was  trying  to  crawl  from  the  field, 
when  a  royalist  soldier  passed  by,  and,  pitying 
the  plight  of  the  wounded  man,  tore  this  scarf 
from  his  breast,  and  with  it  bound  the  bleed- 
ing wound.  Before  leaving,  he  told  my  grand- 
father his  name.  The  scarf — see  it  is  stained 
with  blood — has  been  kept  sacredly  in  our 
family  ever  since,  in  token  of  the  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  which  the  Hapsleys  owe  the  Hud- 
dlestons." 

"  My  daughter,"  said  Lady  Hapsley,  "  it  is 
God's  good  providence  which  has  brought  us 
together.  Though  descendants  of  a  bitter 
Presbyterian  family,  we  are  now  all  Catholics. 
So  you  see  we  are  one  with  you  in  faith,  as 
we  hope  to  be  in  heart  and  affection.  We  are 
well-to-do  in  the  world,  God  having  blest  our 
industry.  There  is  only  one  thing  wanting  to 
make  ours  the  happiest  of  homes,  and  that  is 
your  consent  to  the  aspirations  of  my  son." 

"Your  uncle  when  dying,"  added  Richard, 
"  encouraged  me  and  blest  my  project ;  and 
now  that  my  mother  has  revealed  it  to  you, 
could  you  discourage  it?" 

"  God  has  decided,"  said  Isabella,  who  had 

.  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  Lady  Hapsley ; 

"  God  has  decided,  and  my  uncle  has  prayed 

for  me.    To  his  prayers  the  poor  orphan  girl 

owes  a  home." 


WHAT  astronomy,  geology,  politics,  and 
the  like,  are  to  other  men,  the  Church  is  to 
us.  It  is  our  devotion,  our  pursuit,  our  pas- 
sion ;  our  favorite  science,  our  chosen  study, 
our  life's  enthusiasm. — Faber. 


The  Uttermost  Farthing. 


OHORTLY  after  the  restoration  of  the 
^J  illustrious  Society  of  Jesus,  the  Bishop  of 
Spoleto  invited  the  Fathers  to  take  possession 
of  an  old  monastery  which  had  been  vacated 
long  years,  the  Brotherhood  having  with- 
drawn for  want  of  recruits. 

Although  there  had  been  no  evidence  of 
serious  defects  in  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  as 
a  cause  of  its  suppression,  still  the  humility 
of  the  newly  appointed  Rector  of  this  foun- 
dation induced  him,  as  well  as  his  assistants, 
to  resolve  to  avoid  carefully  the  introduc- 
tion of  even  the  smallest  imperfection  in  the 
observance  of  their  holy  Rule.  Happily, 
all  the  others  were  inspired  with  the  same 
praisewprthy  zeal.  When  the  employments 
had  been  duly  assigned,  and  the  members 
were  complying  in  the  most  edifying  way  with 
their  daily  duties,  many  among  them  noticed 
that  at  the  hour  for  extinguishing  lights  in 
their  rooms  they  received  two  consecutive 
visits.  Believing  that  the  superiors  had  some 
good  reason  for  this  rather  rigorous  measure, 
they  made  no  remark  on  this  strange  proceed- 
ing ;  but  on  a  day  appointed  by  the  Rector 
for  conference  with  his  assistants  on  business 
matters,  the  first  of  the  Fathers  admitted  to 
audience  said,  respectfully :  "  Father  Rector, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  light  in  my  room 
is  always  extinguished  at  the  proper  hour." 

" I  never  doubted  it,"  was  the  reply.  "Why 
do  you  say  that  ?  " 

"  Because,"  answered  the  Father,  "  my  room 
is  visited  twice  every  night,  and  I  presumed 
it  was  by  your  order." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  Rector,  in  surprise ; 
"  perhaps  the  Brother  who  visits  the  rooms   , 
comes  accidentally  a  second  time  :  the  house 
is  large,  and  all  is  new  to  him." 

However,  as  each  of  the  others  made  a 
similar  observation,  the  superior  summoned 
the  Father  Minister,  asking  why  the  Brother 
visited  the  several  rooms  more  than  once.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Father  Min- 
ister could  be  persuaded  that  the  Brother  did 
more  than  his  duty.  On  inquiry  he  was  told 
in  the  most  positive  terms  that  no  door  was 
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ever  opened  more  than  once.  In  order  to 
assure  himself,  the  Father  Minister,  on  the 
next  night,  stationed  himself  at  the  end  of  a 
long  corridor,  which  had  about  fifteen  rooms 
on  either  side.  To  his  great  surprise,  he  saw  a 
monk,  clad  in  a  very  ancient  and  well-known 
costume,  glide  softly  behind  the  Brother,  and 
gently  open  each  door,  look  in,  and  close  it 
again,  without  the  faintest  sound.  Next  morn- 
ing he  hastened  to  inform  the  astonished 
Father  Rector  of  what  he  had  seen.  After 
prayerful  reflection  and  consultation,  and  the 
offering  of  many  suffrages  for  departed  souls, 
it  was  decided  that  the  Father  Rector  and  his 
assistants  should  await  that  night  in  the  cor- 
ridor the  singular  apparition  So  with  book 
and  blessed  taper  and  aspersorium,  the  priests 
stood,  and  when  the  spectre  monk  appeared, 
the  superior  inquired,  in  the  language  of  the 
Church,  why  the  tranquillity  of  the  commu- 
nity was  thus  disturbed.  The  priests,  clad 
in  surplice,  received,  in  Latin,  the  following 

reply  :  "  I  am  Father ,  who  died  in 

[giving  name  and  date  in  full :  the  name 
being.familiar  to  the  learned  in  Ecclesiastical 
lore].  I  was  charged  by  the  General  of  my 
institute  to  revise  and  correct  a  very  volu- 
minous work — to  do  which  required  close 
study,  frequent  reference  to  learned  tomes, 
and  numerous  annotations  and  concordances. 
To  work  in  silence  and  solitude,  I  obtained 
permission  to  continue  my  literary  labors 
during  a  portion  of  the  night,  and  in  order 
that  the  Brother  Visitor  might  not  be  disedi- 
fied  I  offered  to  perform  his  customary  duty. 
I  was  very  faithful  during  a  long  period ;  at 
last,  finding  that  this  interruption  often  re- 
tarded my  work,  by  obliging  me  to  review 
and  verify  what  I  had  in  hand  when  the  last 
bell  rang,  I  resolved  to  omit  making  the  visit 
from  time  to  time,  especially  as  I  had  never 
found  any  light  unextinguished.  Fathers  and 
brethren,  the  judgments  of  eternity  are  not 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  time.  It  is  decreed 
that  I  make  this  visit  nightly,  until  some  one 
of  the  living  has  courage  to  follow  me  to  the 
abode  of  the  dead." 

The  Rev.  Superior  signified  his  willingness 
to  follow  him  to  his  grave.  The  spirit,  turn- 
ing with  a  grateful  salute,  led  the  way  to  the 


vaults  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  church  » 
the  reverend  Fathers  followed,  reciting  the 
De  Profundis  with  genuine  fervor.  At  the 
great  iron  doors  of  the  vaulted  crypt  the  shade 
of  the  learned  monk  disappeared,  and  never 
again  haunted  the  long  corridor. 

This  circumstance  led  the  Father  Rector 
and  his  fervent  religious  to  redouble,  if  pos- 
sible, their  assiduity  in  what  are  called  minor 
observances,  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  Masses  and  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the 

faithful  departed. 

— «  »  » — 

Devotion  to  the  Souls  in  Purgatory. 


THE  Venerable  Anna  Maria  Taigi,  who 
died  in  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  (1837),  was  celebrated  for  her  great 
piety,  good  works,  visions,  and  prophecies. 
She  tenderly  cherished  the  holy  souls  of  pur- 
gatory on  account  of  their  great  pains,  fre- 
quent abandonment  and  forgetfulness  by  the 
living,  and  their  self-helplessness.  The  prayers 
she  offered  and  the  penances  and  expiatory 
works  she  performed  for  their  relief  were  un- 
ceasing. 

Having  learned  from  our  Lord  that  the 
Way  of  the  Cross  is  especially  agreeable  to 
Him,  she  often  practised  that  devotion  in  the 
cemeteries  of  Rome  in  all  her  greatest  needs, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
dead;  and  several  times  she,  and  others  to 
whom  she  counselled  the  same,  felt  the  happy 
effects  of  this  charity,  for  themselves,  their 
children  and  relatives,  in  various  circum- 
stances of  life.  Our  Lord  often  permitted  the 
souls  that  had  been  freed  through  her  assist- 
ance to  come  and  thank  her  before  taking 
their  flight  to  heaven :  which  visits  caused  her 
inexpressible  consolation. 

One  day  she  wished  to  received  Holy  Com- 
munion at  St.  John  Lateran  for  a  departed 
soul  which  had  been  recommended  to  her, 
and  whose  extreme  sufferings  in  purgatory 
she  had  seen.  During  the  first  Mass  she  suf- 
fered much,  both  in  body  and  soul;  neverthe- 
less she  did  not  cease  praying,  offering  what 
she  endured  to  the  Divine  Justice.  At  the 
Gloria  of  the  second  Mass,  Anna  Maria  felt 
herself  inundated  with  a  flood  of  joy,  and  the 
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soul,  which  just  at  that^moment  had^been 
released  from  purgatory,  appeared  to  her 
and  said :  "  I  thank  you,  my  dear  sister,  for 
your  charity.  I  will  remember  you  before 
the  throne  of  God,  where,  thanks  to  your 
prayers,  I  am  going  to  be  happy  for  all  eter- 
nity." 

"  Often  did  I  accompany  my  pious  mother 
to  the  cemetery,"  said  Sophia  (Anna  Maria's 
eldest  daughter);  "for  she  made  those  visits 
forty  consecutive  days,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  in  every  season,  yet  always  barefoot, 
in  spite  of  sun  or  rain,  cold  or  mud.  She 
would  say  three  Requiems  and  a  prayer  on 
each  of  the  three  hundred  tombs.  While 
my  mother  was  thus  praying,  I  used  to  walk 
about  the  cemetery,  to  perform  the  Way  of 
the  Cross,  and  then  go  and  wait  for  her  in  the 
chapel.  She  used  strongly  to  urge  others  to 
be  devout  to  the  souls  in  purgatory,  particu- 
larly the  souls  of  priests,  and  to  have  Masses 
said  for  them,  or  to  assist  at  Holy  Mass  and 
offer  it  for  them,  and  to  say  a  hundred  Re- 
quiems in  their  behalf  daily,  saying  that  this 
devotion  would  preserve  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies from  many  misfortunes." 


On  the  Distribution  of  Indulgences. 


COME  persons  find  a  difficulty  in  determin- 
O  ing  how  to  distribute  their  indulgences 
for  the  benefit  of  the  holy  souls  in  purgatory. 
The  greater  number,  perhaps,  think  of  their 
immediate  relatives  and  friends,  others  of  the 
holy  souls  in  general,  while  others  try  always 
to  relieve  those  that  have  none  to  pray  for 
them. 

While  all  of  these  intentions  are  very  ex- 
cellent in  their  way,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  doubt  arises  in  the  minds  of  those 
whose  relatives  are  a  long  time  dead;  they 
naturally  expect  that  they  are  already  in 
heaven,  and  question  if  it  be  of  use  to  con- 
tinue suffrages  for  them.  But  we  learn  from 
the  revelations  of  St.  Gertrude  and  other  saints 
that  souls  are  sometimes  detained  in  purga- 
tory for  a  very  long  time,  and  that  faults  which 
we  consider  very  slight  are  punished  severely. 
The  saints  understand  better  than  we  the 


enormity  of  sin,  and  the  rigor  with  which  God 
judges.  St.  Gertrude  declares  that  some  who 
have  lived  on  earth  in  habitual  mortal  sin 
are  detained  in  purgatory  even  till  the  day  ot 
judgment. 

There  is  a  way  of  making  sure  that  our  in- 
tentions are  distributed  in  conformity  to  the 
divine  will.  We  are  all  members  and  chil- 
dren of  one  family,  having  God  for  our  Father, 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  our  Mother.  Now, 
it  is  the  custom  in  all  well  ordered  Christian 
families,  that  have  to  earn  their  bread  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands,  for  the  young  members 
to  bring  their  earnings  home  and  present 
them  to  their  mother,  to  be  distributed  by 
her  for  the  general  good  of  all  as  she  may 
deem  just  and  proper.  Those  too  young  to 
work  are  sent  to  school,  and  provided  with 
clothes,,  food,  etc.,  while  the  providers  them- 
selves are  never  forgotten,  their  mother  being 
always  mindful  of  their  wants,  and  often  pro- 
curing something  that  they  had  much  desired 
but  were  afraid  to  request.  Thus  all  the  mem- 
bers are  provided  for,  and  each  has  his  wants 
supplied  while  contributing  to  relieve  those 
of  the  rest.  Why  not  follow  this  plan  with 
the  spiritual  treasures  we  gather  for  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  souls? — place  them  in  the 
hands  of  Our  Blessed  Mother  to  bexlistrib- 
uted  according  to  her  good  pleasure,  as  she 
must  know  the  needs  of  all.  While  she  may 
give  some  of  our  indulgences  to  relieve  for- 
gotten souls — those  who  have  none  to  pray 
for  them,  she  will  not  forget  those  for  whom 
we  are  specially  bound  to  pray.  In  this  way  we 
may  feel  certain  that  all  the  indulgences  we 
gain  are  most  judiciously  applied  according 
to  the  will  of  her  Divine  Son.  Those  who 
make  the  "  Heroic  Act "  in  favor  of  the  souls 
in  purgatory  might  add  this  condition :  "Ac- 
cording to  the  good  pleasure  of  our  Immac- 
ulate Mother."  A  SODALIST. 


THE  best  revenge  is  love.  Disarm  anger 
with  smiles;  heal  wounds  with  balm;  give 
water  to  thy  thirsting  foe.  The  sandal  tree, 
as  if  to  prove  'tis  sweet  to  conquer  hate  by 
love,  perfumes  the  axe  that  lays  it  low. — 5.  C. 
Wilkes. 
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.1111111  ill  .1.1 

Our  Lady  of  Martyrs. 


\v TOCK  COLLEGE,  Oct.  23,  1884. 

DiR  Rfv  FATHKR:— The  peace  of  Christ! 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  notur  in 
WE  MARIA"  of  the  proposed  erection  of  a 
:rim  shrine  to  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs  on  the  spot 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  N.  Y.,  where  Rene  Goupil, 
Father  Jogues,  and  other  Christians,  met  their 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  pagan  Iroquois,  and 
where  the  Iroquois  virgin,  Catherine  Tegakwita, 
was  afterwards  born  and  baptized.  By  a  happy 
coincidence,  this  appeared  in  the  issue  of  October 
the  i8th,  the  238th  anniversary  of  Father  Jogues' 
martyrdom.  It  was  takefi,  however,  from  a  rather 
premature  announcement,  and  contains  an  inac- 
curacy in  regard  to  the  exact  place  of  the  new 
sanctuary,  which  might  hereafter  mislead  the  pil- 
grim on  his  way !  Besides,  it  was  not  intended  to 
leave  Catholic  journals  to  learn  from  the  secular 
press  the  details  of  what  is  thought  to  be  of  real 
interest  tq  all 

The  facts,  then,  of  the  case  are  briefly  these. 
From  the  year  of  our  Lord  1642  to  1684  the  Mo- 
hawks, forming  the  first  of  the  Five  Confederate 
Nations  of  Iroquois  Indians,  were  noteworthy  in 
the  missionary  history  of  the  time.  During  the 
first  part  of  this  period — until  1666— they  sent 
some  scores  of  Christians  (French  or  Indian)  into 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  by  that  straight  way  which 
leads  from  sufferings  endured,  so  far  as  human  eye 
can  see,  for  the  faith  and  love  of  Christ.  At  least, 
hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  where  it  was  not 
the  predominant,  was  in  all  cases  a  strong  motive, 
lending  new  cruelty  to  the  crowning  torture.  After 
this  time  a  flourishing  church  sprang  up  out  of  so 
much  generous  blood.  Chapels  were  built,  and  at 
times  there  were  as  many  as  four  priests,  with  a 
lay  brother,  occupied  in  this  single  mission.  It 
was  only  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish war  which  finally  drove  away  the  missionaries 
from  their  loved  "  Mission  of  the  Martyrs,"  as  they 
had  aptly  termed  it.  Their  flock  had  preceded 
them — where  they  still  remain — to  a  new  Caugh- 
nawaga  in  Canada,  from  which,  later,  St.  Regis  was 
to  be  an  offshoot.  Here  "the  good  Catherine" 
died  in  the  repute  of  holiness  and  miracles.  The 
pagan  Indians  who  remained  behind  have  long 
since  disap}>eared  as  a  body  from  the  face  of  the 
earth 

These  facts  certainly  combine  to  render  a  place 
venerable  and  holy  in  America,  whose  sacred  his- 


tory, though  far  more  abundant  ar.d  striking  than 
is  often  thought,  is  still  little  known.  Add  to  this 
that  three  of  the  persons  most  directly  bound  up 
in  their  heroic  lives  with  this  spot — Rene,  Father 
Jogues,  and  Catherine — have  long  been  held, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Church,  as  of  those 
likely  one  day  to  be  placed  on  her  altars.  Even 
now  there  is,  in  widely  different  quarters,  a  move- 
ment and  stirring  of  the  waters,  as  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  prompting  new  attention  and  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  their  great  faith,  and  love  for 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  All  this,  of  course,  is  said 
in  a  purely  human  way,  for  to  the  Church  alone 
belongs  decision  in  such  causes ;  but  even  the  his- 
torical record  of  the  examples  they  have  given  is 
fruitful  in  days  of  weak  faith,  and  when  charity 
has  grown  cold. 

In  view  of  this,  it  was  natural  that,  after  the 
recent  identification  of  the  place,  action  should 
be  taken  by  Catholics.  The  identification  itself 
has  been  made  beyond  all  doubt,  from  maps  of 
the  time,  letters,  and  other  certain  data,  after  re- 
peated exploration  of  the  whole  Mohawk  region, 
by  General  John  S.  Clark,  already  known  as  the 
chief  authority  on  Indian  sites  in  the  present  State 
of  New  York.  Independently  at  first,  and  after- 
wards in  connection  with  him,  the  writer  of  this 
has  gone  over  the  whole  mass  of  evidence,  docu- 
mentary and  from  the  place  itself.  Dr.  John  Gil- 
mary  Shea  has  also  reviewed  the  entire  process, 
which  is  to  be  separately  published.  All  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  with  it  Catholics  owe 
a  permanent  debt  of  gratitude  lo  General  Clark, 
who,  without  sharing  in  their  faith,  has  learned 
to  love  these  Catholic  heroes  so  far  as  to  give 
himself  up  to  much  self-denyi  g  labor  in  order 
that  they  might  be  better  known.  A  purely  his- 
torical commemoration  would  have  seemed  too 
cold  to  Christians,  at  the  thought  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  deeds  here  performed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  wisely  forbids  public  religious 
veneration  to  be  paid  to  any  one,  no  matter  what 
his  holiness  of  life,  or  the  heroism  of  his  death, 
until  She  herself,  guided  by  God's  Spirit,  shall 
authorize  it.  But  the  martyrs  and  virgins  alike  live 
and  die,  not  for  themselves  and  their  own  even 
lawful  glory,  but  for  God  and  His  Christ;  at  the 
foot  of  whose  Cross  they  <=tand  always  in  spirit, 
with  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus. 

The  matter  was  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  to  whom  the  old-time  Mis- 
sion of  the  Martyrs  belonged  ;  and  to  the  Diocese 
of  Albany,  in  which  the  old  site  now  is.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  property,  covering  the  greater 
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part  of  the  original  Indian  village,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Fathers,  they  at  once  began,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop,  to 
agitate  the  erection  of  a  shrine  which  would  be 
a  place  of  most  accessible  pilgrimage  in  honor  of 
Our  Lady  of  Martyrs.  For  this,  also,  the  kind 
encouragement  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey  has  been  given,  through  his  Most  Rev. 
Coadjutor.  A  pamphlet  giving  details  at  greater 
length  is  to  appear  at  once,  asking  that  contribu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  superior  of  the  work,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Loyzance,  S.J.,  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Troy, 
JV.  Y.  The  shrine  itself  will  be  near  Auriesville, 
West  Shore  R.  R.,  N.  Y  ,  at  the  western  angle 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Schoharie  with 
the  Mohawk  River. 

Begging  your  Reverence  to  give  our  work  of 
faith  the  publicity  you  deem  for  God's  greater 
glory, 

I  am  faithfully  yours  in  Xto, 

R.  S.  DEWEY,  S.  J. 


Catholic  Notee. 

The  Third  Plenary  Council  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  United  States,  which  will  assemble 
to-morrow  (Feast  of  the  Patronage  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin)  in  Baltimore,  under  the  presidency  of  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  Gibbons,  Apostolic  -Delegate, 
will  undoubtedly  excite  great  interest  among  all 
classes,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  wondrous  growth 
and  development  of  Catholicity  in  this  country. 
The  Second  Plenary  Council,  held  in  1866,  though 
numbering  only  forty  six  mitred  prelates,  was  de- 
clared by  Archbishop  Spalding  to  be  "the  largest 
ever  held  in  Christendom  since  the  Council  of 
Trent,  excepting  one  or  more  conventions  in 
Rome,  under  the  invitation  and  special  auspices 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself."  The  Council 
about  to  assemble  will  consist  of  thirteen  arch- 
bishops, sixty  bishops,  including  several  Vicars 
Apostolic,  eight  mitred  abbots — in  all  eighty- 
eight  prelates ;  besides  a  large  number  of  heads  of 
religious  orders,  and  theologians.  Representing 
people  of  every  clime  and  tongue,  they  will  come 
from  the  East  and  the  West — from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  sun — from  the  North  and  the  South — 
from  the  frozen  region  of  the  great  lakes  to  the 
warm  latitude  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  the 
United  States  covers  a  territory  more  extensive 
than  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
so  the  bishops  from  the  more  distant  seas  will  have 
to  cross  a  wider  extent  of  country  than  St,  Paul 


contemplated  when  he  set  out  from  Jerusalem  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 


The  number  of  pilgrims  to  the  Shrine  of  St. 
Edward,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  increases  year  by- 
year,  and  devotion  to  the  saintly  King  seems  to  be 
spreading  among  Catholics  everywhere.  This  year 
five  hundred  persons,  after  listening  to  an  elo- 
quent sermon  preached  in  a  neighboring  church 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Akers  (a  fervent  convert),  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Shrine  in  a  body,  there  to  pray  for 
the  return  of  England  to  the  Church.  The  silent 
and  spontaneous  growth  of  devotion  to  St.  Ed- 
ward is  surely  an  indication  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  for,  and  that  he  is  actively  employed  at  the 
present  moment  in  promoting,  the  conversion  of 
his  country. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Holy  Father  is  prepar- 
ing an  Encyclical  on  Liberalism,  wherein  he  will 
point  ont  its  ruinous  principles,  and  define  clearly 
the  sound  doctrines  to  which  all  Catholics  should 
adhere,  also  those  that  are  to  be  considered  rash 
or  dangerous,  and  those  that  are  absolutely  to  be 
condemned ;  besides  such  questions,  as  within 
certain  limits,  are  open  to  discussion.  The  object 
of  this  document  is  to  strengthen  the  union  be- 
tween all  Catholics,  and  to  guard  them  from  the 
danger  of  error  and  discord. 


The  most  touching  details  reach  us  about  the 
late  persecutions  in  Annam.  In  several  villages 
of  Northern  Cochin  China  the  slaughter  of  Chris- 
tians was  ruthless  and  indiscriminate.  Babes  even 
were  cut  down  in  the  very  arms  of  their  mothers. 
.  .  .  In  the  village  of  Truoi,  scenes  of  heroism 
took  place  which  recalled  the  times  of  the  prim- 
itive Church.  Twenty-five  neophytes  had  been 
arrested  and  were  being  led  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. One  of  them  exclaimed :  "What  will  be- 
come of  my  wife  and  child?  You  had  better  make 
them  share  my  fate,  for  they  are  Christian  like 
myself. ' '  A  woman  and  child  then  came  forward 
from  the  crowd  and  were  added  to  the  victims. 
A  little  farther  on,  another  man  stopped  their 
march,  exclaiming,  "  I,  too,  am  a  Christian !  and 
this  woman  and  child  are  my  wife  and  son.  Let 
us  be  united  in  death  as  we  were  united  in  life !  " 
And  they,  too,  were  added  to  the  number.  The 
leader  of  this  noble  band  obtained  the  favor,  along 
the  road,  to  stop  a  while  at  the  little  Catholic 
chapel,  and  there  all  together  began  the  Litany  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  As  they  were  summoned  to 
proceed,  he  begged  and  was  allowed  to  take  the 
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image  of  tin-  Crx  ifix  from  the  rustic  altar:    "  It- 
sight  will  help  ii^,"   In-  said,   "to  die  like  tnie 
les    of   our    adorable    Master." — Catholic 
Register  (ffong  Kong). 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Paret  (Episcopal),  in  his  "  Parish 

Guide"  (Vol    VIII,   No.    10,   October,    1884,) 

a  very  extraordinary  assertion.    Under  the 

head  of  "Often  Communing"  he  says,  exhorting 

his  readers  to  receive  often  : 

"  In  '  often  receiving'  we  are  copying  the  example 
of  the  whole  Church  of  the  first  three  hundred  years. 
Is  it  felt  '  it  is  a  copying  of  the  Romanists '  ?  This  is 
a  very  great  mistake.  It  is  the  very  opposite.  They, 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  have  established  the  custom 
of  receiving  very  rarely.  Very  few  of  them,  save  the 
priests,  receive  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  year. 
They  '  hear  Mass.'  as  they  call  it,  every  Sunday,  but 
they  do  not  receive  it.  The  '  often  receiving '  is  an 
open  protest  against  the  Roman  perversion  of  the 
Holy  Communion." 

Mr.  Paret  is  no  doubt  honest  in  his  convictions, 
but  his  personal  honesty  does  not  lessen  the  injus- 
tice he  does  Catholics  and  the  Church  in  the  sen- 
tences quoted  above.  Among  practical  Catholics 
— and,  thank  God,  they  are  by  no  means  few — 
monthly  Communion  is  the  rule;  many,  very 
many,  receive  Holy  Communion  weekly ;  others, 
two  or  three  times  a  week ;  while  a  few  of  the 
more  devout  go  to  the  Holy  Table  daily.  Of  this 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Paret  can  have  ocular  evidence  by 
attending  the  early  Masses  in  any  of  our  churches. 
In  the  primitive  ages  it  was  the  custom  to  receive 
daily,  and  it  has  been  and  is  the  constant  endeavor 
of  our  holy  Mother  the  Church  to  bring  the  faith- 
ful of  our  degenerate  times  back  to  that  custom, 
or  as  near  it  as  she  possibly  can.  Abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  will  be  found  in  our  ascetic  literature 
and  in  the  records  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Councils 
— books  that  are  accessible  to  all.  Should  this 
paragraph  meet  the  eye  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paret,  we 
hope  he  will  take  means  to  learn  the  truth.  No 
doubt  his  impressions,  like  those  of  thousands  of 
others,  are  equally  false  on  many  other  points  of 
Catholic  doctrine  and  practice. 


According  to  The  St.  James1  s  Gazette  Cathol- 
icism has  of  late  years  made  great  progress  among 
the  reigning  houses  of  the  Fatherland.  "Duke 
Philip  of  Wurtemberg,  the  only  prince  of  the 
Wiirtemberg  royal  family  who  possesses  male  pos- 
terity, is  a  Catholic,  as  are  all  his  children.  This 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  female  influence ; 
for  the  Duke's  mother  was  a  D'Orl£ans,  and  his 
wife  was  an  Austrian  archduchess.  Duke  Paul 


Frederick  of  Mecklenburg  has  brought  up  all  his 
(hiklren  as  Catholics.  All  the  nirmU-r-  ->f  the 
princely  house  of  Solms-Braunfels  are  Catholics, 
many  princes  of  Solms  having  '  married  into  the 
Church.'  Count  Charles  of  Schciinbourg -Forder- 
glauchau,  with  his  wife  and  son,  was  converted  to 
Rome  some  years  ago.  All  the  honors  and  posses- 
sions of  the  reigning  Prince  of  Schoenbourg-For- 
derglauchau  will  ultimately  pass  to  this  Catholic 
branch,  it  being  the  only  one  which  has  male  heirs. 
"Prince  Bliicher  of  Wahlstatt,  grandson  of 
'  Marshal  Forwards, '  is  a  fervent  Catholic,  as  are  all 
his  family — thanks  to  the  influence  of  his  mother, 
a  lady  of  the  Catholic  family  of  Larisch-Mcenisch. 
The  entire  house  of  Isembourg-Birstein  have  gone 
over  to  Rome;  while  there  have  been  numerous 
conversions  in  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Stol- 
berg.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  families  of 
Hahn-Pfell,  Scherr-Thoss,  Schcenberg,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  others.  In  Germany,  as  in 
other  countries,  the  conversions  of  recent  years 
have  mainly  been  among  the  the  upper  classes." 


J.  M.  A.  Schulthus,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee,  who 
forwarded  to  Rome  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  during  the  summer,  denounc- 
ing the  spoliation  of  the  Propaganda,  has  received 
the  following  letter  from  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Jacobini : 

ROME,  Sept.  24,  1884. 

ESTEEMED  SIR: — Such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church  as  the  Italian  Government  has 
made  itself  guilty  of,  by  applying  the  so-called  con- 
version law  to  the  property  of  the  Propaganda,  could 
certainly  not  leave  indifferent  the  Catholics  of  your 
country,  who  can  boast  of  not  being  surpassed  by  the 
Catholics  of  any  other  country  for  their  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  august  supreme  head  of  their  religion. 
The  protest  of  the  participants  in  the  meeting  held  in 
your  city  against  so  great  an  injustice,  and  the  reso- 
lutions passed  on  the  occasion,  which  you  have  sent 
me  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father,  have  met 
a  cordial  reception  from  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  and  it 
affords  him  especial  satisfaction,  which  he  desires  to 
express  by  giving,  with  his  whole  heart,  his  benedic- 
tion to  all  who  assisted  in  rendering  that  sweet  con- 
solation to  his  heart,  filled  with  bitter  sorrow. 

Rejoicing  to  be  able  to  transmit  to  you  this  assur- 
an.-e  in  reply  to  the  documents  sent  to  me,  I  subscribe 
myself 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

CARDINAL  JACOBINI. 

The  hospital  lately  established  by  the  Holy 
Father  is  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Pontifical  Hos- 
pital of  Saint  Martha.  It  will  be  served  by  the 
Ministers  of  the  Sick  founded  by  St.  Camillus  of 
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Lellis,  popularly  termed  "Crociferi,"  from  the 
cross  of  their  habit,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 


During  the  late  French  war,  a  sergeant  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  foot.  He  was  brought  to 
the  hospital,  where  a  Sister  of  Charity  attended 
him  and  dressed  the  wound. 

"Do  you  suffer  much?"  she  asked.  'Offer 
your  sufferings  to  God,  and  you  can  make  your 
purgatory  in  this  world." 

"  Sister,"  said  the  soldier,  "are  there  any  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  in  purgatory?  " 

"  I  think  so.  We  are  all  imperfect,  and  have 
many  faults  to  atone  for." 

"Well,  then,  I  do  not  fear  purgatory  any  more. 
The  good  Sisters  there  will  find  means  to  alleviate 
all  suffering." 


New  Publications. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  AS  THEY  APPEARED  IN  THE 
FAR-OFF  TIME.  By  S.  H  Burke,  Author  of  the 
"  Historical  Portraits  of  the  Tudor  Dynasty."  Lon- 
don :  Burns  &  Gates.  New  York  :  Catholic  Publi- 
cation Society  Co. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  idle- 
hour  book,  apparently  made  up  from  material 
gathered  during  the  author's  researches  for  the 
composition  of  his  "Historical  Portraits"  and 
other  works.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of,  and  a 
fitting  complement  to,  Agnes  Strickland's  charm- 
ing sketches  of  the  Queens  of  England,  which,  it 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  give  a  better  insight 
into  English  history  than  many  of  the  so  called 
historical  tomes  themselves  A  noteworthy  feature 
of  Mr.  Burke's  volume  is  the  absence  of  all  harsh- 
ness where  it  would  naturally  be  looked  for,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  references  to  Henry  VIII  and 
Elizabeth.  He  probably  acts  on  the  supposition 
that  the  "true  inwardness"  of  such  characters  is 
already  sufficiently  well  known.  He  pays  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  the  character  of  the  unfortunate 
•  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  to  the  Countess  of 
Richmond,  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  the  patroness 
and  friend  of  scholars, — who  befriended  Caxton, 
the  first  English  printer,  and  to  whom  the  saintly 
Fisher  owed  his  first  promotion  in  the  English 
hierarchy. 

FAMILIAR  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  MENTAL  AND  EFFEC- 
TIVE PRAYER.  With  Examples  of  the  Considera- 
tions we  make  in  our  Meditations.  By  the  Abbe 
Courbon.  Translated  from  the  French.  New  York : 


Robert    Coddington,   246    Fourth  Avenue    (2oth 
street).     224  pages,  cloth. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  two  first  parts  of  a 
treatise  on  Mental  Prayer  published  in  1685  by 
the  Abb6  Courbon,  Doctor  in  Theology  and  Cur6 
of  St.  Cyr,  and  afterward  reprinted  in  Paris,  with 
additions,  by  the  Abbe  Montaigne.  We  are  in- 
formed in  the  preface,  that  it  was  valued  highly 
by  the  late  lamented  Father  Faber,  and  was  one 
of  a  number  of  spiritual  works  by  foreign  authors 
which  he  intended  publishing. 

A  wonderful  light  is  here  thrown  on  the  subject 
of  meditation  or  mental  prayer,  which  has  been 
falsely  regarded  by  many  as  beyond  the  capacity 
of  ordinary  mortals.  The  reader  is  here  convinced 
that  everyone,  no  matter  how  simple-minded  or 
illiterate  he  may  be,  meditates  in  some  form,  and 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  turn  the  thoughts  into 
a  spiritual  channel.  Furthermore,  that  many  who 
consider  themselves  incapable  of  meditating  really 
do  so  in'  a  far  better  manner  than  others  who  are 
more  learned  but  less  devout.  To  both  of  these 
classes  the  Abb6  Courbon 's  little  book  will  prove 
valuable ;  to  the  one,  by  giving  useful  hints  for  a 
more  systematic  form  of  meditation ;  to  the  other, 
by  the  gentle  and  persuasive  manner  in  which 
their  thoughts  are  turned  upon  spiritual  things. 
Those  whose  time  is  limited,  or  whose  health  does 
not  permit  vocal  prayer  to  the  extent  that  they 
would  wish,  will  obtain  great  aid  from  "Familiar 
Instructions." 

We  have  been  favored  by  the   Secretary 

with  a  copy  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Benev- 
olent Union  of  the  United  States,"  from  which 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Union  is  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition.  We  are,  furthermore,  re- 
joiced to  know  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Union  to 
promote  a  general  mutual  understanding  among 
all  Catholic  Societies  in  the  United  States,  regard- 
less of  nationality,  so  that  members  away  from 
home,  when  overtaken  by  sickness,  may  be  prop- 
erly provided  for.  Such  an  arrangement  already 
exists  between  the  Union  and  the  German  Roman 
Catholic  Central  Verein ;  travelling  cards  are. 
interchangeable,  and  members  of  either  organi- 
zation are  received  as  brethren,  and  treated  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  to 
beneficial  societies  everywhere  to  be  affiliated  to 
the  Union,  which  now  numbers  about  five  hundred 
societies  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  from  New  York  to 
California. 
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youth's  Department. 


Robert's   Promise. 


H,  Robert!  how  d'yo'  do?  By 
the  way,  my  son,  it  is  now,  I 
think,  more  than  three  months 
since  you  promised  to  come  to 

St.  Xavier's,"  said  Father  Z 


as  he  exchanged  salutations  with 
a  youth   of  eighteen  years  on  the 
sidewalk  of  a  thoroughfare  in  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Great  West. 

"  It  is  true,  Father,  I  have  been  very  remiss 
in  keeping  several  promises  I  made  you,  and 
I  am  half  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  no  sat- 
isfactory excuse." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  your  place  was 
vacant  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sodality  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  on  the  last  first  Friday  of  the 
month." 

"I  was  not  there,  Father,"  said  the  youth, 
looking  a  little  confused,  and  casting  his  eyes 
downward;  "in  fact,  I  must  say  I  no  longer 
take  any  interest  in  those  monthly  assem- 
blies." 

"If  you  had  come  regularly, you  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  felt  any  indifference  for  what 
in  times  past  interested  you  deeply.  But  tell 
me,  now,  when  may  I  really  expect  to  see  you 
in  my  room  ?  Can't  you  come  to-morrow  ? 
I  am  on  my  way  to  give  an  exercise  of  a  re- 
treat to  the  Children  of  Mary  at  the  Convent 

of ,  or  I  would  invite  you  to  go  with  me 

now." 

"  Well,  Father,  at  what  hour  to-morrow 
will  you  be  free?" 

"Say  at  half- past  9  a.  m.  I  shall  then  have 
returned  from  the  morning  exercise.  Will  that 
hour  suit  you?" 

"  Yes ;  thank  you,  Father." 

So  they  parted,  the  zealous  priest  heaving 
a  deep  sigh ;  for  during  this  short  harangue 
his  paternal  eye  had  observed  undoubted 
signs  in  the  countenance  of  his  young  friend 
of  habitual  resort  to  the  inebriating  cup. 

The  following  morning  those  attending  the 
retreat  at  the  convent  waited  in  vain  for  the 
arrival  of  Father  Z at  the  usual  hour,  and 


withdrew  to  the  chapel  for  private  devotions. 
At  length,  at  10  o'clock,  the  bell  summoned 
the  sodalists  to  take  their  customary  places 
for  the  exercise;  but  before  giving  out  the 
points  and  developing  them,  the  Rev.  Father 
explained  the  reason  of  his  tardiness. 

"I  have  just  assisted,"  he  related,  "at  the 

death-bed  of  Robert  C ,  the  eldest  son  of 

Mrs.  C ,  whom  I  think  you  all  know." 

Every  one  present  looked  up  in  painful 
surprise,  silently  awaiting  the  details. 

"On  my  way  hither,  a  messenger  met  me 
with  a  cab,  begging  me  to  jump  in  without 

a  moment's  delay,  and  go  to  Mrs.  C 's; 

1  for,'  said  he,  '  Robert  may  even  now  have 
expired.'  I  jumped  into  the  vehicle,  which 
bore  me  rapidly  to  the  house  of  deepest  woe. 
'Come  quick,  please,  Father!'  said  Robert's 
agonized  mother,  as  she  condycted  me  to  the 
bedside  of  her  unconscious  boy.  Vainly  I 
tried  to  obtain  a  word  or  the  smallest  sign  of 
recognition  from  the  patient.  As  all  his  symp- 
toms announced  the  extremity,  I  hastened  to 
give  him  conditional  absolution;  but  I  fear 
that  he  had  already  passed  away." 

A  pallor  overspread  the  countenance  of  the 
zealous  priest  at  the  thought  of  a  soul  thus 
hurried  before  the  Supreme  Judge,  and  many 
a  silent  tear  fell  from  the  eyes  of  a  sympathiz- 
ing audience. 

"'How  did  the  accident  happen?'  I  in- 
quired of  the  sobbing  mother  as  I  approached 
her. 

'"Alas,  Father,'  said  the  afflicted  woman, 
'my  son  declined  taking  breakfast,  saying 
that  he  preferred  a  morning  walk.  I  remon- 
strated with  him  in  the  gentlest  terms,  but 
he  paid  no  attention  to  my  observations ;  and, 
as  he  was  about  to  go  down  the  steps  of  the 
granite  stoop  at  the  front  door,  his  foot  slipped 
on  a  bit  of  ice  no  larger  than  my  hand;  and, 
as  he  fell,  the  back  of  his  head  struck  on 
every  successive  step.  In  a  few  minutes  after 
he  left  me  in  the  hall,  the  door-bell  rang,  and 
two  men,  who  passing  by  saw  the  accident, 
brought  him  in;  one  of  them  went  for  the 
doctor.  The  physician  bent  over  Robert,  and 
with  a  sad  shake  of  the  head  said :  "  It  is  too 
late.  He  is  no  more!"1 
"  Concealing  my  own  melancholy  thoughts, 
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I  strove  to  console  the  weeping  mother  by 
relating  to  her  the  promise  that  her  son  had 
made  to  meet  me  in  my  room  this  very 
morning,  and  that  he  and  I  fully  understood 
that  we  were  to  have  a  serious  conference  on 
spiritual  matters. 

" '  Oh,  Father ! '  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  doubt 
that  I  shall  never  forget,  'would  that  I  could 
believe  that  Robert  was  sincere  when  he  made 
you  that  promise !  He  had  grown  very  care- 
less of  his  word,  and  in  fine  of  all  that  he  had 
been  taught  to  believe  noble  and  elevated. 
Worst  of  all,  I  know  that  the  morning  walk 
was  about  to  take  him  where  he  could  pro- 
cure a  stimulant,  for  he  had  become  a  slave 
to  intemperance.' 

"  What  could  I  answer,  but  that '  None  can 
know  what  passes  between  God  and  the  soul 
in  the  dread  hour  of  dissolution.' 

"  We  knelt,  and  the  heart-broken  mother 
and  I  prayed  by  the  stiffening  corpse  of  a 
young  man  of  rare  talents,  who  learned  early 
lessons  of  piety  from  the  lips  of  a  believing 
mother,  who  had  good  example  from  a  pious 
father,  and  whose  school-days  had  been  passed 
in  the  very  shade  of  the  sanctuary,  but  who 
had  become  a  victim  of  that  fiery  fiend  that 
drags  so  many  down  the  yawning  precipice 
of  unconquered  appetite,  into  the  fathomless 
gulf  of  mental  and  moral  destruction." 

NOTE. — The  Rev.  Father  Damen,  S.J.,  was  the 
narrator  of  this  sad  circumstance.  The  writer  was 

present. 

«  •»  » 

A  Life's   Devotion. 


IV. 

It  was  nightfall  when  they  arrived  at  a 
smiling  village,  and  then  passed  through  a 
long  avenue  of  magnificent  beeches.  Martha, 
with  a  beating  heart,  looked  out  for  the  home 
of  her  ancestors.  "  There  it  is — that  is  Sunset 
Cottage!"  exclaimed  Adelaide, as  they  came 
in  sight  of  a  fine,  red  brick  edifice  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  lawn.  The  carriage  passed 
by  its  gates  and  entered  a  shady  avenue  to 
one  side.  After  a  few  minutes'  drive,  it  drew 
up  before  the  lodge  of  the  old  mansion.  Ade- 
laide cried  out,  "  Home  again !  Here  is  my 
uncle!" 


An  old  man  received  them  at  the  door 
and  conducted  Martha  (who  was  bewildered 
by  emotion  at  finding  herself  once  more  in 
the  home  of  her  ancestors)  to  a  room  on 
the  ground  floor.  When  they  reached  it,  he 
bowed  politely,  and  said:  "I  am  happy  to 
receive  Miss  Shaw  into  my  humble  house, 
which  is  completely  at  her  disposal." 

The  words  were  few  and  commonplace,  but 
the  accent  of  the  old  man,  the  strong  emotion 
which  made  his  voice  and  hands  tremble, 
gave  them  a  peculiar  emphasis.  Martha  was 
agitated,  she  knew  not  why.  Daniel  Russell 
was  an  old  man  of  seventy,  but  his  tall,  spare 
form,  dark,  healthy  complexion,  and  active 
movements,  showed  a  vigorous  old  age;  his 
hair  and  eyebrows  were  snow-white,  though 
the  latter  overshadowed  black  eyes  of  un- 
dimmed  penetration.  At  first  Martha  did  not 
like  his  look,  but  by  degrees  she  noticed  how 
it  softened  and  grew  almost  tender  when  it 
lighted  on  her.  She  looked  round  the  room, 
which  was  large,  but  furnished  with  the  ut- 
most simplicity ;  the  tables  and  chairs  of  black 
oak  were  in  keeping  with  the  bare  walls,  the 
small  windows,  and  the  massive,  brick  chim- 
ney, over  which  St.  Hubert,  with  his  stag  and 
cross,  was  sculptured.  The  table  was  laid, 
and  a  well-prepared  supper  was  soon  served. 
Mr.  Russell  spoke  briefly,  and  in  the  tone  of 
one  accustomed  to  command ;  but  he  softened 
his  voice  addressing  Adelaide  or  Martha,  and 
helped  the  latter  with  evident  respect 

After  supper  she  wished  to  thank  him  for 
all  his  kindness,  but  he  stopped  her  at  once, 
saying :  "All  that  I  have  I  owe  to  your  good 
family,  and  I  shall  always  feel  under  obliga- 
tions to  its  members." 

"  Did  you  know  my  father?  "  asked  Martha, 
timidly. 

"Certainly:  your  father  and  grandfather, 
and  your  guardian,  a  distant  relative, — I  knew 
them  all." 

"What  remains  of  that  opulent  and  nu- 
merous family  now?"  sighed  the  young  girl; 
"to  whom  does  Sunset  now  belong?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Adelaide 
cast  down  her  eyes  and  grew  pale.  Then  Mr. 
Russell,  replied  briefly :  "  To  me.  I  bought 
it" 
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Martha  said  no  more.     All  she  saw  and 

ird  puzzled  her.  This  old  man  who  offered 
h<-r  such  respectful  hospitality,  and  who  ap- 
peared so  grateful  for  the  benefits  conferred 
on  him  by  her  family,  was  the  purchaser  of 
the  estates  of  that  same  family  Yet  he  did 
not  seem  to  enjoy  his  wealth,  for  he  occupied 
a  humble  dwelling  beside  his  mansion;  an 
old  servant  was  the  only  one  he  kept,  and 
nothing  indicated  the  wealth  or  luxury  usu- 
ally displayed  by  upstarts;  and  Adelaide, 
though  evidently  very  dear  to  him,  had  al- 
ways a  very  small  allowance  for  dress  and 
pocket  money. 

Martha  was  interrupted  in  these  thoughts 
by  the  voice  of  her  host  asking  her  if  she 
was  fatigued  and  would  like  to  retire.  She 
gladly  accepted  his  proposal,  and  was  shown 
to  a  small  room  beside  Adelaide's,  furnished 
with  the  same  simplicity  as  the  rest  of  the 
house.  Adelaide  was  sad  and  preoccupied, 
and  when  she  embraced  her  friend  on  bidding 
her  good- night,  the  latter  felt  tears  on  her 
cheek. 

Next  morning  both  young  girls  rested  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  the  following 
day,  which  was  Sunday,  they  attended  Mass 
in  the  little  Gothic  church  of  the  village.  After 
Mass,  Adelaide  conducted  her  friend  to  the 
cemetery,  and  pointed  out  the  white  marble 
tombstones  which  bore  the  names  of  Ade- 
laide Shaw,  and  Francis  Shaw.  "  My  parents' 
graves  ! "  exclaimed  Martha,  falling  on  her 
knees.  "How  has  my  father  been  interred 
here  with  my  mother?" 

"  When  the  war  was  over,  my  uncle  had 
his  remains  brought  from  the  South." 

These  words  changed  Martha's  opinion  of 
Mr.  Russell ;  it  seemed  impossible  that  a  man 
who  so  venerated  his  benefactor  could  have 
done  any  injustice  to  his  children.  She  met 
him  with  pleasure  at  dinner,  and  then  they 
took  a  walk  with  him  through  the  grounds, 
which  were  kept  in  admirable  order.  The 
shrubberies  were  carefully  trimmed,  the 
flower-beds  brilliant  with  flowers,  the  walks 
free  of  weeds,  and  as  they  drew  near  the 
mansion,  Martha  saw  that  it  was  preserved 
with  equal  care.  Not  a  brick  was  absent  from 
the  walls,  nor  a  slate  from  the  roof.  A  beau- 


tiful avenue  of  maple  trees  extended  from  the 
main  entrance  to  the  lodge.  "  This  was  called 
'Ladies'  Lane,'"  said  Mr.  Russell;  "it  was 
your  mother's  favorite  promenade." 

"  Do  you  remember  my  mother  well  ?  "  said 
Martha,  eagerly ;  "  Oh !  tell  me  all  about  her." 

"  You  are  like  her,"  replied  the  old  man ; 
"she  was  of  your  height,  and  with  the  same 
face,  when  your  father  brought  her  here  a 
bride.  She  was  gentle,  prudent,  and  charita- 
ble, loving  to  work  for  the  church  and  the 
poor,  and  a  perfect  lady — a  beautiful  char- 
acter, and  loved  by  all." 

Martha  was  radiant.  "  How  happy  I  am," 
she  said,  "to  hear  you  speak  thus  of  her! 
And  my  father?" 

"  He  was  good,  loyal,  brave,  and  worthy  of 
his  wife.  He  was  not  fortunate  in  his  busi- 
ness affairs  ;  but  you  will  not  suffer  for  that." 

Martha  made  no  reply,  and  Mr.  Russell  did 
not  again  allude  to  her  parents. 

A  few  days  after,  Adelaide  had  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a  relative  in  a  neighboring  village,  and 
Martha,  left  alone,  rambled  through  the  beau- 
tiful domain  for  hours,  her  thoughts  involun- 
tarily occupied  with  the  old  man  and  his 
strange  inconsistencies.  She  reached  the 
boundary  of  the  estate,  but  seeing  a  pictu- 
resque summer-house  in  view,  she  prolonged 
her  excursion.  A  narrow,  precipitous  path  led 
up  a  hill,  and  on  a  turn  of  the  road  she  found 
herself  before  one  of  those  road-side  crosses 
customary  in  Catholic  countries,  and  which 
generally  mark  the  place  where  an  accident  or 
a  murder  has  occurred.  Kneeling  down,  she 
was  piously  praying,  when  she  became  con- 
scious of  the  approach  of  an  old  woman  who 
came  down  the  height,  gathering  bits  of  wood 
as  she  walked  along.  Having  reached  the 
cross,  she  stopped  and  looked  fixedly  at  the 
young  gir). 

"Are  you  surprised  to  see  a  cross  here?' 
she  said;  "this  is  the  place  where  old  Rosati 
was  killed.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  like 
all  the  rest  of  them  at  Sunset.  Look,  he  was 
found  in  that  hole  in  the  rocks,  with  his  head 
crushed,  and  all  covered  with  blood." 

"Mr.  Leo  Rosati?" 

"Of  course:  he  who  wanted  tp  see  the 
North  and  South  divided,  and  who  used  to 
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make  speeches  through  the  State.  It  was 
here  he  was  murdered." 
"Murdered!  you  mean  killed  by  the  fall?" 
"  I  mean  what  I  say ! "  said  the  old  woman, 
testily;  "here  old  Rosati  was  killed  by  that 
scoundrel  Russell,  who  has  now  the  whole 
estate.  You  are  a  stranger  here,  I  see,  or  you 
would  know  all  about  it.  It  was  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Fearing  he  might 
never  return  home  alive — he  didn't — General 
Shaw,  who  owned  all  this  property,  deeded  it 
to  Mr.  Rosati,  a  distant  relative  of  his  wife, 
who  was  a  Southern  lady.  They  had  one 
child — a  boy — but  he  was  very  young,  and 
his  mother  was  in  delicate  health.  She  died 
when  another  child — a  girl — was  born.  Rus- 
sell had  all  his  confidence — the  wretch !  What 
took  place  between  them  only  the  rocks  could 
tell ;  all  that  we  know  is  that  Russell  declared 
the  old  gentleman  had  tripped  and  fallen  from 
the  path,  and  that  he  was  killed  on  the  rocks 
there  below.  Of  course,  no  one  believed  a 
word  of  this  story,  for  he  showed  at  once 
some  scribble  which  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  property,  which,  they  say,  the  Government 
intended  to  confiscate ;  Mr.  Rosati  was.  such  a 
furious  secessionist.  A  good  push  made  him 
master  of  all ;  it  was  convenient  for  him,  the 
old  rascal!  was  it  not?" 

Martha  could  not  answer  a  word,  and  the 
old  woman's  evident  conviction  filled  her  with 
doubt  and  horror.  As  she  pursued  her  path 
along  the  fatal  way,  the  woman  walked  beside 
her,  calling  down  curses  on  "old  Russell  " 

"Why  was  he  not  arrested  and  tried?" 
Martha  managed  to  ask  at  last. 

"  Ah !   of  course  he  was  tried  before  the 

courts  in  L ;  but  he  got  out  of  it,  villain 

that  he  is !     He  is  so  cunning  he  has  an  an- 
swer for  everything." 

They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  path;  the 
woman  then  turned  off  towards  the  village. 
Martha  crossed  the  lawn  and  sat  down  under 
the  shade  of  some  trees.  She  remained  there 
a  long  time,  for  she  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
returning  to  the  lodge.  At  last  she  heard 
Adelaide's  voice  calling  her,  and  the  latter 
ran  up,  quite  frightened  and  out  of  breath. 
"  I  have  been  so  long  looking  for  you,  Mat 
tie  !  Where  were  you  ?  " 


"  What  time  is  it  ?"  said  Martha,  blushinj 
and  confused. 

"  Oh !  it  is  very  late  !  But  come,  dear  prod- 
igal ;  the  fatted  calf,  or  rather  the  fat  chickens, 
are  not  only  killed  but  roasted." 

Martha  rose,  but  her  agitation  at  the 
thought  of  meeting  Mr.  Russell  was  so  great, 
that  she  could  scarcely  reach  the  house. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Saved   by  a  Dog. 


Some  time  since  a  blind  man,  well  known* 
in  the  north  of  England,  went  for  a  walk  of 
several  miles,  accompanied  by  his  dog.  He 
knew  the  road  so  well  that  he  did  not  strap- 
up  the  dog,  but  let  it  run  loose.  He  had  gone 
nearly  five  miles  on  his  way,  and  was  crossing 
some  fields  by  a  footpath,  when  his  dog  gave 
a  peculiar  whine  in  front  of  him.  He  was 
about  to  climb  a  stile  when  another  whine 
was  heard.  This  startled  him,  so  he  crossed 
the  stile  as  carefully  as  he  could,  feeling  every 
step.  Just  as  he  got  over  the  stile,  the  dog 
gave  a  louder  whine  of  alarm,  placed  its  fore- 
feet upon  its  master's  breast,  and  held  him 
fast  against  the  stile.  He  tried  to  push  the 
dog  aside,  but  it  would  not  let  him.  proceed^ 
The  strap  was  therefore  put  around  its  neck,, 
and  the  wise  creature  at  once  led  its  master 
by  a  roundabout  way  quite  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary path.  It  appeared  that  part  of  the  foot- 
path which  led  past  a  stream  had  been  entirely 
washed  away  by  a  flood,  so  that,  had  the  man 
continued  upon  the  old  path,  he  must  have 
met  with  a  most  serious  accident. 

What  made  the  sagacity  of  the  dog  more 
conspicuous  on  this  occasion  was  the  fact  that 
it  had  not  been  with  its  master  for  eighteen 
months — he  having  been  ill  for  the  whole  of 
that  period,  and  the  dog  living  with  a  friend 
during  the  time. — Little  Folk's  Magazine. 


CHOOSE  ever  the  plainest  road;  it  always 
answers  best.  For  the  same  reason,  choose 
ever  to  do  and  try  what  is  the  most  just  and 
most  direct.  This  conduct  will  save  many  a 
reproach  and  struggle,  and  will  deliver  you. 
from  secret  torments  which  are  the  never- 
failing  attendants  of  dissimulation. 
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The  Office  of  Vespers.* 


I. 

|HE  people  of  Israel  were  in  all  things 
a  figure  of,  and  a  preparation  for,  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  the  defin- 
itive organization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
we  find  in  the  public  prayer,  as  the  Old  Tes- 
tament established  and  formulated  it,  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  Christian  liturgy.  Now,  at 
the  head  of  that  sacred  book,  which  was  for 
the  chosen  nation  the  code  of  the  divine  rev- 
elations, these  words  were  read,  by  which  the 
history  of  the  Creation  opens :  "And  there 
was  evening  and  morning  one  day."  As  if  to 
correspond  to  these  two  great  divisions  of 
the  day,  and  to  consecrate  each  of  them,  the 
Mosaic  Law  instituted  a  double  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving — the  sacrifice  of  the 
morning  and  that  of  the  evening.  It  was  not 
only  in  the  morning  that  the  Psalmist  medi- 
tated on  the  divine  perfections :  his  hands 
were  also  raised  towards  Heaven  in  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  evening.  Thus  the  singing  of 
psalms  and  sacred  hymns  was  kept  up  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  between  these  two  prin- 
cipal acts  of  the  divine  service,  the  morning 
and  the  evening  sacrifice ;  and  when  the  royal 
prophet  said  to  the  Lord:  "Seven  times  a 
day  I  have  given  praise  to  Thee,"  his  utter- 
ance was  a  prelude  to  the  grand  voice  of  the 
Church,  indicating  beforehand  in  what  order 
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she  would   distribute   the   hours   of  public 
prayer  for  all  ages. 

We  see  from  the  very  beginning,  in  fact, 
that  besides  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice,  which  is  the  essential  act  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  there  is  introduced  into  the 
Church,  and  organized,  this  other  part  of  the 
divine  office  which  is  to  complete  the  sacred 
liturgy.  With  the  same  care  that  he  took  to 
inculcate  on  the  Corinthians  the  necessity  of 
participating  in  the  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord, 
St.  Paul  recommended  to  the  faithful  of  Co- 
lossae  to  give  mutual  edification  by  psalms, 
hymns,  and  spiritual  canticles.  The  first 
Christians  were  careful  not  to  neglect  a  prac- 
tice which,  being  observed  under  the  Old 
Law,  had  received  a  still  higher  sanction  from 
the  New  Law ;  and  it  is  with  reason  that  St. 
Augustin  could  say :  "  For  the  singing  of 
hymns  and  psalms  we  have  the  example  and 
precept  of  our  Lord  Himself  and  of  the  Apos- 
tles." As  far  back  as  the  testimony  of  history 
will  carry  us  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian 
liturgy,  we  find  clearly  marked  that  admirable 
distribution  of  the  canonical  hours  which 
carries  us  along,  step  by  step,  throughout  the 
day,  interrupting  labor  by  public  prayer,  ap- 
propriating the  psalmody  to  each  of  the  di- 
visions of  time,  which  are  sanctified  by  the 
divine  praises  from  the  dawn  to  the  twilight, 
to  recommence  next  day  the  hymn  of  adora- 
tion interrupted  by  the  night. 

Without  doubt,  the  cares  of  busii 
the  necessities  of  life  did  not  permit 
ful  of  the  primitive  Church  to  part! 
the  whole  of  this  divine  office,  which\ 
early  date  must  have  been  reserved  es[ 
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to  the  ministers  of  the  Lord.  But  at  least  it 
was  their  holy  custom  to  join  at  the  two  prin- 
cipal periods.  Let  us  open  the  "Apostolical 
Constitutions  " — a  venerable  monument  of 
those  remote  times:  "Meet  in  the  church 
every  day,  morning  and  evening,  to  sing 
psalms,  and  offer  up  prayers  in  the  temple  of 
the  Lord."  This  recommendation  is  not  for 
Sundays  and  holydays  only :  it  extends  to  all 
the  days  of  the  week.  And  indeed,  as  Origen 
writes,  the  Christian  that  understands  his  re- 
ligion is  persuaded  that  each  day  is  for  him 
a  Sunday,  the  Lord's  Day.  Such  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  said 
that,  for  a  Christian,  all  the  days  of  his  life 
are  feast-days,  every  moment  of  which  should 
be  consecrated  to  God  in  one  way  or  another. 
And  St.  John  Chrysostom  expressed  the  same 
idea  when  he  reminded  the  faithful  that  the 
present  life  is  a  sort  of  continual  festival,  a 
true  image  of  the  feast  of  eternity.  A  grand 
idea,  to  which  St.  Basil  gave  its  completion 
when  he  showed  that  the  week  is  the  octave 
of  Sunday — from  which  it  starts  out,  and  to 
which  it  returns  without  ceasing — either  to 
prolong  the  memory  of  it  or  to  prepare  for 
its  return. 

If  these  were  the  sentiments  and  practice 
of  Christians  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church ; 
if  the  fervor  and  liveliness  of  their  faith  made 
them  join  in  the  prayers  of  the  canonical 
hours  even  on  week-days,  is  it  asking  too 
much  to  urge  regular  attendance  at  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  offices,  at  least  on  Sundays 
and  feast-days?  How  can  we  help  feeling  to 
what  narrow  limits  the  care  of  earthly  affairs 
has  reduced  the  tribute  of  the  divine  praise 
amongst  us,  when  we  find  the  author  of  the 
"Apostolical  Constitutions "  recommending 
the  simple  faithful  to  join  in  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  at  Prime,  Tierce,  Sext,  None, 
Vespers,  and  Matins?  In  the  presence  of  such 
examples  and  such  lessons,  which  come  to 
us  from  our  fathers  in  the  faith,  may  we  not 
with  justice  repeat  with  St.  John  Chrysostom : 
d  has  abandoned  six  parts  of  the  week  to 

;  ^reserving  but  one  for  Himself?    Should 
tin  is  one  day  at  least  be  consecrated  en- 
ly  to  Him,  and,  evening  as  well  as  morn- 
ing, should  you  not  join  in  the  public  prayer, 


to  sanctify  the  small  amount  of  time  taken 
from  the  cares  and  vanities  of  the  world  for 
the  divine  service  ?  " 

And  not  only  was  assistance  at  Vespers  on 
Sundays  considered  in  those  ages  as  the  best 
means  of  completing  the  sanctification  of  the 
day  which  God  reserved  for  Himself,  but  such 
was  the  respect  of  the  faithful  for  the  sanctity 
of  the  Lord's  Day  that  they  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  prepare  themselves  by  assisting  at  the 
Vespers  of  Saturday.  This  pious  practice, 
which  was  founded  on  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Old  Law,*  was  earnestly  recommended  by  St. 
Augustin  to  the  Christians  of  his  day.  "  Let 
us  be  upon  our  guard,"  he  says,  "  lest  the  re- 
pose of  Sunday  become  a  vain  thing  for  us; 
to  render  it  fruitful,  let  us  take  care  to  occupy 
ourselves  in  the  divine  worship  from  the  Ves- 
pers of  Saturday  to  the  Vespers  of  Sunday." 

In  like  manner  spoke  St.  Jerome  and  Cas- 
sian,  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Epiphanius,  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  and  that  of  Frankfort, 
Pope  Gregory  IX  and  Pope  Alexander  III. 
To  prepare  for  the  sanctification  of  Sunday  by 
assisting  at  Vespers  on  Saturday  was  a  pious 
usage  which  we  find  observed  down  to  the 
1 2th  century,  and  which  shows  with  what 
scrupulous  fidelity  the  Christians  of  former 
ages  applied  themselves  to  celebrate'the  day 
on  which  we  commemorate  the  Creation,  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  Apostles,  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel — in  a  word,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

If  the  Vespers  of  Saturday  were  of  such 
great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  festival  of  next  day, 
much  more  were  the  Vespers  of  Sunday  re- 
garded as  an  integral  part  of  the  divine  office. 
The  people  went  in  crowds,  happy  to  unite 
in  the  prayers  of  the  Church  in  the  second  as 
well  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  day  consecrated 
more  specially  to  the  singing  of  the  divine 
praises.  Whether  the  psalmody  resembled 
simple  recitation,  as  in  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria, or  that  it  was  properly  singing,  as  in 
other  Churches  of  the  East ;  whether  one  single 
voice  was  heard  in  the  midst  of  general  silence 
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and  recollection,  or  all  the  Christian  people 
united  their  voices  in  the  alternate  chanting 
of  the  Psalms,  as  was  introduced  by  St.  Am- 
brose into  the  West,  and  by  Diodorus,  Bishop 
of  Tarsus,  and  Flavian,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
into  the  Kast, — the  assistance  at  the  Office  of 
Vev  universal  practice.  Uniting 

themselves  with  their  hearts  and  their  lips  to 
the  chant  of  the  liturgical  prayer,  truly  Chris- 
tian souls  could  say  with  St.  Augustin:  "  How 
many  sweet  tears  did  I  not  shed,  O  my  God  ! 
in  listening  to  Thy  hymns  and  canticles! 
The  voice  of  Thy  Church  touched  me  to  the 

y  depths  of  my  soul.  When  the  sweet 
accents  of  prayer  resounded  in  my  ears,  the 
truth  penetrated  into  my  heart  and  enkindled 
its  love.  Under  the  impression  of  piety  that 
I  felt,  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes,  and  I  was 
happy." 

Let  us  not  be  surprised,  then,  that  assist- 
ance at  Vespers  on  Sunday  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  such  earnest  and  pressing  in- 
vitations on  the  part  of  popes  and  bishops, 
Fathers  and  councils.  "  If  it  is  prescribed  you 
to  abstain  from  servile  works  on  feast-days," 
writes  Pope  Nicholas  I  to  the  Bulgarians,  "  it 
is  in  order  that  you  may  more  freely  assem- 
ble in  the  church  to  sing  psalms  and  spiritual 
canticles."  On  this  point  Christian  tradition 
has  but  one  voice.  In  Italy,  the  Third  Coun- 
cil of  Milan  exhorts  the  faithful  to  sanctify 
Sunday  by  assisting  regularly  at  the  divine 
Office  of  Vespers.  In  France,  the  Council  of 
Tours  (held  in  813)  makes  it  a  duty  to  per- 
severe in  the  divine  praises  and  in  thanksgiv- 
ings until  after  Vespers.  The  Council  of 
Reims  (in  15 83)  adds  to  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God 
and  the  Office  of  Vespers,  as  exercises  of  re- 
ligion and  piety  equally  useful  for  the  full 
and  entire  sanctification  of  Sundays  and  feast- 
days.  Everywhere  and  always  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  morning,  that  is  to  say,  the  mystical 
immolation  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  Re- 
deemer— that  essential  act  of  religion — is 
followed,  as  its  complement,  by  another  sac- 
rifice of  praise,  which  may  in  some  sort  be 
called  the  evening  sacrifice :  Sacrificium  ves- 
pertinum.  St.  Augustin  gave  the  reason  there- 
for :  "  After  the  principal  function  of  the  lit- 


urgy, what  could  be  better  for  the  assembly 
of  Christians  than  the  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns  ?  what  more  useful  ?  what  more  holy  ?  " 
And  indeed  the  Office  of  Vespers,  so  ven- 
erable for  its  antiquity  and  its  universality, 
acquires  in  the  eyes  of  Christians  a  new  char- 
acter of  excellence  and  grandeur  when  we 
study  it  in  itself  and  in  the  different  parts  that 
compose  it.  It  seems  that  the  Church  wished 
to  gather  together  in  this  Office  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  of  tradition, 
in  order  to  offer  to  her  children  a  true  model 
of  public  prayer. 

II. 

St.  Paul  traced  the  chief  features  of  the 
Office  of  Vespers  when  he  wrote  to  the  early 
Christians :  "  Teach  and  admonish  one  an- 
other in  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  canti- 
cles." These  are  the  three  elements  which 
the  Church  introduces  into  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  by  which  the  sanctification  of  Sunday 
is  completed.  She  has  taken  from  the  Psalmist 
the  first  theme  of  her  songs;  she  has  mixed 
with  them,  in  holy  harmony,  the  sublimest 
accents  which  she  borrowed  from  the  books 
of  the  new  alliance ;  and  finally,  remembering 
that  the  sacred  lyre  had  passed  into  her  own 
hands,  she  has  known  how  to  draw  from  it 
perfect  praise.  The  psalm,  the  hymn,  the  spir- 
itual canticle,  crowned  by  the  prayer  of  the 
priest,  in  which  he  sums  up  the  desires  of  all 
the  people  in  a  final  cry  of  gratitude  and  love, 
— behold  in  what  Vespers  consists,  by  which 
the  divine  service  terminates,  and  wherein 
the  voice  of  man  -forms  an  echo  to  the  word 
of  God  in  a  marvellous  concert  of  praises, 
thanksgivings,  and  benedictions. 

The  Psalms !  At  this  sole  word  who  does 
not  feel  the  liveliest  and  best  founded  admi- 
ration springing. up  within  him?  We  need  not 
here  repeat  with  all  Christian  ages  that  hu- 
man language  has  never  soared  to  such  a 
height,  that  poesy  and  eloquence  are  nowhere 
displayed  with  such  magnificence  and  glory. 
Even  for  this  merit  alone  the  recitation  of  the 
Psalms  is  most  capable  of  inspiring  man  with 
great  thoughts  and  noble  sentiments.  But  it 
is  to  Christians,  and  not  to  mere  men  of  let- 
ters, that  we  are  addressing  ourselves,  and  it 
is  prayer  that  we  have  in  view.  Now,  what 
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prayer  is  more  sublime,  and  at  the  same  time 
better  appropriated  to  the  needs  of  the  soul 
and  to  all  situations  in  life  ?  Are  you  in  sor- 
row ?  the  Psalms  will  console  you.  Do  you 
feel  some  doubt  or  uneasiness?  they  will  clear 
it  up,  and  leave  you  in  peace.  They  are  a  rem- 
edy for  the  wounds  of  the  heart,  however  dan- 
gerous and  inveterate  they  may  be.  In  weari- 
ness, in  depression  of  soul,  in  fear,  the  Psalms 
will  encourage  and  raise  you  up ;  they  sigh 
with  the  unhappy,  weep  with  the  sinner,  break 
out  into  transports  of  joy  and  gladness  with 
the  just.  They  are,  as  St.  Augustin  says,  an 
inexhaustible  treasure  of  spiritual  riches,  from 
which  each  one  can  draw  in  proportion  to  his 
needs.  What  is  better  calculated  than  those 
sacred  canticles  to  inspire  us  with  the  sense 
of  our  weakness,  confidence  in  heavenly  aid, 
submission  to  the  divine  law,  strength  and 
constancy  amidst  the  trials  of  life?  And  how 
brightly  and  grandly  is  the  plan  of  Providence 
unfolded,  whether  the  psalm  celebrates  the  di- 
vine wonders  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  salutes 
at  a  distance  in  the  New  the  coming  of  the 
Messias,  the  triumphs  of  faith,  and,  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  visible  world,  the  beatitudes 
and  the  glories  of  the  world  to  come  ?  All  that 
enlightens  and  nourishes  the  soul  is  found  in 
this  abridgment  of  the  divine  praise,  where 
poetry  becomes  a  prayer,  and  even  the  chant 
itself  a  source  of  instruction.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  reason  that  St.  Ambrose,  wishing  to  sum 
up  the  merits  of  this  inspired  prayer,  said  in 
his  beautiful  language:  "The  psalm  is  the 
benediction  of  the  people,  the  voice  of  the 
Church, the  profession  of  faith  of  the  believer." 
What  adds  still  more  to  the  expressiveness 
of  this  prayer  is  that  the  Church  has  adopted 
the  first  and  most  majestic  of  all  chants.  She 
remembered,  as  St.  John  Chrysostom  said, 
that  "nothing  so  raises  the  soul  above  the 
earth,  or  disengages  it  from  the  chains  of  the 
body,  as  singing,  when  it  modulates  the  divine 
canticles  with  number  and  measure."  Atten- 
tive to  aid  public  prayer  by  the  charm  of 
melody,  the  Church  has  created  a  chant  of 
her  own,  of  a  special  character,  which,  by  its 
noble  simplicity,  is  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  all,  and  which  a  richness  of  incomparable 
modes  renders  eminently  proper  for  the  ex- 


pression of  religious  sentiments  in  all  their 
forms.  In  this  again  the  Office  of  Vespers 
exercises  a  powerful  attraction  for  the  Chris- 
tian soul.  What  is  there  at  once  more  sub- 
lime and  more  popular  than  this  melody,  so 
well  calculated  to  touch  the  heart?  Grave 
and  unimpassioned,  as  becomes  the  language 
of  the  liturgy,  without  any  effeminate  delicacy 
or  feverish  transport,  the  psalmodic  chant 
follows  the  soul  through  all  the  holy  emo- 
tions excited  by  faith,  hope,  and  divine  char- 
ity: it  has  tones  for  joy  and  sorrow,  for  the 
combat  as  well  as  for  victory;  and  whether  it 
supplicates  or  triumphs,  appeals  to  the  en- 
thusiasm or  invites  to  tears,  its  accents,  alter- 
nately severe  and  sweet,  solemn  and  plaintive, 
make  an  impression  that  no  profane  chant  is 
capable  of  producing.  Which  of  you  has  not 
experienced,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  these 
salutary  effects?  who  has  not  felt  moved  to 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul  by  this  familiar  and 
at  the  same  time  touching  melody,  of  whih  St. 
Augustin  said,  with  admiration  mixed  with 
gratitude:  "When  I  remember,  O  my  God! 
the  tears  that  I  shed  at  the  singing  of  Thy 
Church  in  the  first  days  of  my  conversion, 
and  under  the  emotion  with  which  I  feel  pene- 
trated even  at  this  day,  every  time  I  hear  them 
sung  in  their  limpid  voice  and  with  suitable 
modulations,  I  cannot  refrain  from  publish- 
ing the  great  utility  of  such  an  institution." 
After  the  singing  of  the  Psalms,  that  of 
the  hymns  occupies  the  second  place  in  the 
holy  Office  of  Vespers,  according  to  the  plan 
traced  by  St.  Paul  for  the  faithful  of  Colossae 
in  their  public  prayers.  Here  again  Chris- 
tian piety  finds  nourishment  in  one  of  the 
most  noble  and  most  lofty  forms  of  prayer.  It 
is  no  longer,  it  is  true,  the  inspired  word  of 
the  Psalmist  and  of  the  Prophets  which  serves' 
as  the  theme  of  these  new  harmonies;  but, 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  the  sacred 
lyre  has  not  ceased  to  emit  sounds  of  mar- 
vellous power  and  sweetness.  These  hymns, 
of  such  varied  rhythm,  are  the  voice  of  the 
Christian  ages  celebrating  with  a  holy  en- 
thusiasm the  grandeurs  and  the  glories  of 
religion.  From  age  to  age  the  Church  has 
gathered  together  whatever  her  children 
added  to  the  divine  praises  that  was  most  per- 
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feet,  whether  those  children  were  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  cloisters,  in  the  chair  of  the 
pontiffs,  or  even  on  the  throne  of  kings;  she 
collected  from  the  books  of  her  Ambroses, 
her  Gregories,  her  Bernards,  her  Thomases, 
the  purest  accents  that  learning  and  virtue, 
faith  and  piety,  could  inspire  in  the  human 
soul  How  beautiful,  therefore,  is  the  sacred 
hymn !  how  it  enraptures  our  hearts,  nntwith- 
standing  its  apparent  simplicity,  when  it  utters 
to  Heaven  its  joyous  notes  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  benefits  of  God,  our  Creator  and 
Redeemer,  or  when,  associating  the  victories 
of  the  saints  with  the  triumphs  of  Christ,  in  in- 
imitable strophes  it  celebrates  the  conquests  of 
the  Apostles,  the  devotedness  of  the  martyrs, 
the  grandeurs  of  the  priesthood,  the  merits  of 
virginity,  the  heroism  of  virtue  under  all  its 
aspects  and  in  all  stations  of  life  !  Lend  your 
ears  to  the  accents  of  a  purely  profane  poesy : 
they  will  leave  you  cold  and  unmoved,  or 
they  will  excite  in  you  emotions  more  lively 
than  healthful.  The  sacred  hymn  is  the  purest 
and  most  tranquil  joy ;  it  is  the  canticle  of 
our  heavenly  home,  divined  and  learned  by 
anticipation  in  the  midst  of  the  sorrows  of  our 
exile;  it  is  the  cry  of  the  Christian  soul  which 
thirsts  for  love,  happiness,  and  immortality. 
But  what  voice  is  this  that  arises  in  the 
holy  place  at  the  end  of  the  hymn  of  Vespers, 
full  of  sweetness  and  of  majesty,  as  if  to  crown 
the  public  prayer  by  the  greatest  and  most 
solemn  of  all  homages?  The  Royal  Prophet 
has  summed  up  in  his  songs  the  hopes,  the 
wishes,  and  the  sighs  of  the  just  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  the  saints  of  the  New  Law  have 
saluted  the  coming  of  the  reign  of  God  upon 
earth  by  their  pious  transports:  what  human 
voice  can  ever  surpass  this  unanimous  concert 
of  praises  and  of  adoration  ?  Ah  !  there  is  a 
creature  blessed  amongst  all  others,  on  whose 
lips  the  public  prayer  assumes  a  character  of 
incomparable  grandeur.  To  her,  the  august 
Virgin,  Mother  of  God,  Queen  of  angels  and 
of  men,  it  belongs  to  glorify  the  Lord  in  the 
name  of  the  human  race,  whose  ornament 
and  glory  she  is.  To  her,  whom  all  nations 
call  blessed,  it  belongs  to  be  the  interpreter 
of  our  gratitude  towards  that  merciful  Good- 
ness which  extends  its  benefits  from  genera- 


tion to  generation  To  her,  for  whom  such 
great  things  were  done,  it  belongs  to  exalt  the 
omnipotence  of  Him  who  exalts  the  humble 
and  brings  down  the  proud;  fills  the  hungry 
with  the  bread  of  truth,  and  leaves  the  rich 
of  the  earth  in  their  barren  abundance.  To 
her,  in  fine,  with  whom  our  deliverance  began, 
it  belongs  to  celebrate  the  alliance  entered 
into  formerly  with  the  father  of  the  believers, 
and  forever  sealed  in  the  new  Israel,  in  the 
Church  of  the  living  God.  Admirable  canti- 
cle, which  is  partly  psalm  and  hymn,  uniting 
in  its  verses,  which  are  like  so  many  strophes, 
doctrinal  gravity  and  lyrical  enthusiasm ! 
Sublime  prayer,  which  every  Christian  tongue 
repeats,  which  has  become  the  song  of  joy  at 
all  our  feasts  and  all  our  solemnities,  because 
in  this  voice  of  the  triumphing  Virgin  there 
is  an  accent  truly  of  heaven,  which  makes  the 
Magnificat  as  it  were  a  prelude  of  the  eternal 
Alleluia  ! 

And  now  speak  in  thy  turn.  O  minister  of 
the  Lord !  who  presidest  over  the  assembly  of 
Christian  people;  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  who  will  sum  up  by  thy  lips,  in  a 
final  prayer,  the  thanksgivings  and  the  peti- 
tions of  the  faithful ;  send  up  towards  God  one 
of  those  prayers  of  the  holy  liturgy,  so  full 
of  substance  in  their  brief  simplicity,  which 
recalls  the  mystery  of  the  day,  to  engrave  it 
in  the  depths  of  all  hearts,  and  in  which  we 
know  not  which  to  admire  most:  the  forcible 
thoughts  expressed,  or  the  grace  and  unction 
that  penetrates  them.  What  other  prayer 
could  have  the  same  virtue?  It  is  the  Church, 
assisted  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  has  decided 
upon  these  short  formulas  of  such  deep  mean- 
ing; and  when  the  priest  recites  them  in  the 
name  of  the  congregation  assembled  around 
him,  no  doubt  that  such  a  prayer  is  agreeable 
to  the  Heart  of  God,  and  that  it  obtains  its 
effect  through  the  merits  of  the  divine  Medi- 
ator, from  whom  proceed  all  light,  all  strength, 
and  all  blessing. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  this  mag- 
nificent Office  of  Vespers,  which  the  Church 
has  appointed  for  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
in  order  to  offer  her  children  the  best  means 
of  sanctifying  the  second  part  of  the  day  con- 
secrated to  the  divine  worship. 
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ipiUR  Lady  of  the  holy  hate, 
**^   The  horror  must  be  truly  great 
Which  makes  thy  Heart  compassionate 

To  harbor  detestation ; 
For,  though  from  sinful  misery 
Thy  stainless  life  was  always  free, 
No  wretchedness  implores  from  thee 

In  vain  commiseration. 

Is  there,  then,  anything  so  vile 
To  banish  from  thy  lips  the  smile, 
Which  greets  the  greatest  sinner  while 

It  blesses  his  repentance? 
Can  there  offences  be  so  base 
To  cause  thee  turn  away  thy  face, 
And  to  thy  hatred  and  disgrace 

Their  guilty  author  sentence? 

One  thing  there  is,  and  one  alone, 
Madonna  mine, — a  hear{  of  stone, 
Which  vice  and  crime  have  made  their  own, 

And  hold  in  such  coercion 
That  it  nor  strives  nor  seeks  to  win 
Its  freedom  from  those  chains  which  sin 
So  long  has  kept  it  fettered  in : 

That  wakens  thy  aversion. 


A    Troubled    Heart,    and    How    It    was 
Comforted  at  Last. 


XVIII. 

IT  was  a  strange,  eventful  season  for  me  of 
which  I  now  write.  I  could  not  close  my 
eyes  on  the  night  preceding  my  baptism,  and 
when  Saturday  came  I  was  nervous  and  de- 
pressed. Of  course,  I  had  never  been  baptized 
(my  parents  did  not  believe  in  infant  baptism); 
and,  as  the  palpable  "change  of  heart"  had 
never  caused  me  much  uneasiness — somehow 
my  heart  would  not  or  could  not  change — a 
Protestant  baptism  had  never  seemed  to  me 
a  necessary  means  of  grace,  and  I  had  lived 
on  and  on  without  fear  of  mortal  sin. 

A  little  before '2  o'clock  on  the  appointed 
day  I  entered  the  Cathedral.  Sunshine  was 
flooding  the  nave  with  a  rich,  mellow  light ; 


some  one  was  noiselessly  wreathing  the  high  ' 
altar  with  fresh  flowers.  Without  the  sombre 
walls  was  the  rumble  of  the  great  city ;  within 
was  a  holy  and  unutterable  peace ;  but  my 
heart  beat  wildly  and  would  not  be  quieted. 
I  heard  footsteps  approaching  as  I  knelt  be- 
fore the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  in  a  moment 

Father  A was  kneeling  by  my  side,  in 

silent  prayer.  Presently  he  turned  and  whis- 
pered to  me,  and  we  quietly  withdrew  to  the 
baptistery.  My  emotions  were  indescribable. 

A  gentleman  who  was  with  Father  A was 

made  known  to  me :  he  was  to  be  my  god- 
father. He  was  a  distinguished  convert,  the 
.author  of  a  remarkably  able  and  logical  vol- 
ume entitled  "  The  Path  which  Led  a  Prot- 
estant Lawyer  into  the  Catholic  Church." 

Under  the  beautifully  tinted  window  of  the 
baptistery  stood  the  white  marble  font.  But 
let  me  confess  at  once  that  throughout  the 
administration  of  that  most  solemn  Sacrament 
I  was  filled  with  an  awe  that  dulled  rather 
than  quickened  my  senses.  No  one  was 
present  save  us  three  and  an  assistant.  I  was 
carefully  and  tenderly  directed  to  the  end, 
and  then  my  emotions  became  uncontrollable, 
and  throwing  myself  on  the  breast  of  my 
godfather,  who,  with  Father  A ,  affection- 
ately embraced  me,  I  shed  floods  tif  tears. 

We  returned  to  the  altar,  and  there,  kneeling 
between  these  spiritual  and  temporal  advisers, 
I  laid  my  heart  in  absolute  surrender.  From 
the  steps  of  that  altar  I  seemed  to  rise  a  new 
being ;  I  had  shattered  the  chrysalis,  and  the 
wings  of  my  soul  expanded  in  the  everlasting 
light  that  radiates  from  the  Throne  of  Grace. 
They  left  me  there.  I  was  glad  to  be  alone : 
a  great  calm  had  fallen  upon  me,  and  I  feared 
lest  even  the  most  friendly  of  voices  might 
trouble  or  dispel  it.  When  I  passed  into  the 
street,  I  kept  saying  to  myself:  "  I  am  a  Cath- 
olic! I  am  a  Catholic  at  last!  "  and  it  seemed 
to  me  then  as  if  my  eyes  were  just  opening 
upon  another  and  a  better  world. 

XIX. 

Did  any  one  ever  approach  the  mysterious 
portal  of  the  confessional  for  the  first  time 
without  a  feeling  of  awe  ?  My  turn  came  at 
last.  It  was  on  a  night  when  many  penitents 
were  gathered  in  the  dimly-lighted  chapel. 
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.1  time  I  held  aloof,  not  knowing  exactly 
what  to  do,  nor  how  to  do  it.  Of  course,  the 
formula  and  the  instructions  were  in  my 

;yer-book — I  had  long  since  purchased  a 
prayer  book, — but  I  felt  awkward  and  half 
afraid  ;  and  so  I  knelt  apart  from  the  others, 
.ind  patiently  awaited  my  turn. 

People  came  and  went.  Probably  the  ma- 
jority of  them  knew  what  priest  was  in  each 
confessional ;  but  I  knew  not,  nor  did  it  mat- 
at  all  to  me.  What  worried  me  now  was 
how  to  get  safely  in  there,  how  to  get  through 
my  confession  with  as  little  confusion  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  how  to  get  safely  out  again.  I 
saw  that  I  must  kneel  in  the  train  of  those 
who  were  to  be  confessed,  one  after  the  other, 
and  follow  them  as  they  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  curtain  that  hung  before  the 
little  closets  of  the  confessor;  and  so,  finally, 
there  would  be  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to 
enter  as  the  last  one  made  his  exit.  I  did 
this  with  my  heart  climbing  up  into  my  very 
throat  as  I  got  closer  and  closer  to  the  closeted 
priest  I  was  intent  upon  my  prayers,  and 
upon  the  formula  with  which  I  had  striven 
to  make  myself  familiar,  and  was  almost  un- 
consciously getting  on  and  on  toward  the 
hidden  one.  All  at  once  some  one  who  was 
next  before  me  arose  and  disappeared ;  I 
looked  after  him :  he  had  secreted  himself  be- 
hind the  swaying  curtain.  There  was  a  pause, 
a  very  long  pause  it  seemed  to  me,  and  then  I 
heard  a  rustling  and  a  clatter  as  of  a  sliding 
shutter.  A  penitent  emerged  from  the  farther 
side  of  the  confessional,  and  his  place  was 
immediately  filled  by  another. 

By  this^time  I  heard  unintelligible  whis- 
pering near  me,  or  a  deep  sigh  now  and  again, 
and  soothing  sibilants  that  flowed  continually, 
until  the  invisible  shutter  was  slid  back  again. 
Almost  immediately  my  side  of  the  confes- 
sional was  vacated.  I  arose  and  entered, 
kneeling  fearfully  in  that  small  chamber — no 
doubt  one  of  the  smallest  chambers  in  all  the 
world.  A  heavy,  green  curtain  shut  in  the 
darkness;  I  saw  only  that  there  \vas  a  cruci- 
fix upon  one  hand,  and  a  little  square  lattice, 
with  a  gauze  screen  behind  it,  directly  in  front 
of  me ;  and  that  this  lattice  was  closed  by  a 
solid  inner  shutter.  I  heard  faintly  the  whis- 


per of  the  confessor,  who  was  beyond  the 
screen,  and  I  waited,  now  full  of  contentment 
and  quite  at  c. 

The  exquisite  sense  of  secrecy  and  secu- 
rity— as  if  I  were  literally  out  of  the  world, 
and  far  beyond  its  reach — thrilled  me  with  a 
strange  joy.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  I 
could  wait  for  hours  without  impatience;  but 
I  heard  the  rustle  and  the  clatter  again,  and 
in  the  next  moment  the  inner  shutter  was 
slid  away,  and  I  saw  the  profile  of  a  priest 
(whom  I  had  frequently  seen)  dimly  outlined 
against  the  faint  gray  light  that  shone  beyond 
him.  It  was  a  sudden  though  not  unexpected 
climax,  and  I  was  thrown  off  my  guard.  I 
began  in  great  embarrassment  the  confes- 
sion which  I  had  made  to  myself  over  and 
over  again,  and  in  less  than  half  a  moment 
found  myself  hopelessly  involved.  There  was 
but  one  thing  to  be  done  then,  and  I  did  it 
with  all  my  heart:  I  threw  myself  upon  the 
mercy  of  my  confessor;  I  said:  "Father,  this 
is  my  first  confession ;  please  help  me  to  make 
a  good  one."  From  that  moment  I  felt  as  if 
I  held  God's  embassador  by  the  hand — and 
howl  clung  to  him!  I  felt  as  if  he  had  thrown 
his  protecting  arm  about  me  ;  as  if  he  would 
henceforth  aid  me,  and  encourage  me,  and 
sustain  me,  and  stand  between  me  and  the 
temptations  of  the  world.  I  then  had  but  one 
wish  :  it  was  that  I  might  search  my  heart, 
and  find  if  in  some  dark  corner  of  it  there 
were  not  still  the  shadow  of  a  lurking  sin, 
and  that  I  might  then  root  it  out  and  bring 
it  to  him  in  absolute  contrition.  I  wanted  him 
not  to  dismiss  me  yet,  but  to  reprove  me  again 
as  gently  and  as  gravely  as  at  first,  and  to 
offer  me  once  more  the  consolation  he  had 
already  so  freely  given.  Then  came  the  abso- 
lution, like  a  fountain  of  healing  and  refresh- 
ment, and  I  was  bidden  to  go  in  peace. 

O  what  joy  entered  into  my  soul  when  I 
passed  from  that  confessional  and  prostrated 
myself  before  the.altar  of  the  Mother  of  God ! 
Rapt  in  the  profound  spirit  of  love  and  trust 
and  gratitude,  I  felt  the  inexpressible  happi- 
ness of  the  child  who  knows  that  he  is  freely 
and  wholly  forgiven. 

Long  afterward  I  was  in  Rome.   There  was 
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a  fete  at  the  American  College,  and  a  priest 
from  mv  old  home,  with  whom  I  had  passed 
many  hours  among  the  shrines  of  the  Holy 
City — one  whose  singular  privilege  it  was  to 
decline  a  bishopric, — was  entertaining  some 
of  the  notable  foreign  prelates  who  were  pres- 
ent with  reminiscences  of  our  far  country. 
Again  and  again  he  had  appealed  to  me  to 
bear  him  witness  when  the  Mon^t  igneurs  ex- 
pressed am.izement  at  the  prolific  spawn  of 
American  infidelity. 

"  He  knows,"  said  my  reverend  friend ;  "  for 
he  is  a  convert,  and  has  been  familiar  with 
unbelievers." 

"Yes,  Father,"  cried  I;  "and  it  was  to  you 
that  I  made  my  first  confession." 

He  had  not  known  it  till  that  hour. 

XX. 

The  supreme  moment  approached ;  I  was, 
on  the  morrow,  to  make  at  early  Mass  my 
First  Communion.  No  one  knew  of  this,  save 

Father  A and  my  godfather ;  and  they 

alone  knew  of  my  private  baptism.  It  was  a 
solemn  night  for  me  which  preceded  this 
crowning  joy.  I  slept  little,  and  then  but 
lightly ;  more  than  once  in  my  feverish  dreams 
I  approached  the  altar,  and  as  the  celebrant 
exposed  the  consecrated  Host  a  chime  of 
silver  bells  clashed  in  my  ears,  and  I  suddenly 
awoke,  feeling  myself  unworthy  to  receive  the 
Body  of  our  Lord.  How  thirsty  I  grew  with 
a  double  thirst — the  thirst  of  the  lips  and  the 
thirst  of  the  heart !  And  the  thirst  of  my  lips 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  temptation  sent  by  the 
evil  one  to  confound  me  in  my  last  hour. 

In  the  gray  light  of  the  morning  I  stole 
noiselessly  out  of  the  house  and  hastened  to 
the  Cathedral.  The  great  sanctuary  was  al- 
ready filled  with  the  multitude  of  the  faithful, 
who  were  humbling  themselves  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  divine  One.  I  felt  myself  the 
humblest  and  the  least  worthy  of  them  all,  as 
I  made  again  and  again  the  acts  of  faith,  con- 
trition, and  divine  love.  I  hid  myself  away, 
absorbed  in  devotion,  and  a  priest  soon  en- 
tered to  begin  the  Mass.  With  what  reverence 
I  followed  it !  yet  thinking  always  upon  the 
moment  when  I  should  be  summoned  to  the 
altar  to  receive  from  those  hands  the  Bread 
of  Eternal  Life.  A  bell  tinkled;  my  heart 


leaped  within  me;  the  next  moment  I  was 
filled  with  intense  emotion ;  I  saw  the  linen 
spread  upon  the  altar  railing,  and  the  com- 
municants clustering  there.  No  sooner  had 
one  retired  than  another  filled  his  place;  and 
presently  I  found  myself — I  know  not  how — 
kneeling  there,  and  the  priest  approaching, 
with  the  ciborium  borne  before  him. 

I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  the  sacred 
Victim;  I  felt  the  tears  gathering;  I  heard 
the  voice  of  him  who  was  about  to  offer  me 
the  divine  particle,  quivering  as  he  said, 
"  Corpus  Domini  nostri  Jcsu  Christi  custodiat 
animam  tuam  in  vitam  aternam"  A  delicious 
perfume  seemed  to  distil  upon  my  lips,  where 
was  deposited,  with  inexpressible  tenderness, 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Invisible  choirs 
chanted,  "Holy,  holy,  holy!"  and  the  love 
which  casteth  out  all  fear  filled  me  to  over- 
flowing with  unspeakable  peace. 

Alone  in  my  chamber  at  home,  all  that  day 
I  wondered  if  I  could  ever  again  stain  my  lips 
with  even  a  careless  word ;  wondered  how 
this  mighty  privilege  can  be  neglected  or 
abused  by  those  whose  birthright  it  is;  won- 
dered what  there  could  be  to  long  for,  or  to 
live  for,  or  to  hope  for,  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
one  true  Church,  into  whose  majestical  bosom 
I  had  been  received ! 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


No  Word  to  Say. 


BY    E.    P.    RYDER. 


ERE  my  friend  came,  I  thought  of  njany  a  thing 
Which  I  had  longed  for  chance  to  say  to  him ; 
But  when  I  saw  him  all  my  thoughts  took  wing, 
And  while  I  shook  his  hand  my  eyes  grew  dim. 
He  knew  my  love,  as  I  knew  his;  yet,  though 

Each  heart  was  burdened  with  a  "world  to  say," 
We  told  each  other  nothing,  and  I  know 
No  more  of  him  than  I  did  yesterday. 

Father,  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  Thee, 

And  live  in  hope  that  I  may  see  Thy  Face ; 

Yet,  if  such  wondrous  joy  should  come  to  me, 
Would  not  I,  overpowered  by  Thy  grace, 

Hiding  my  face,  sink  down  on  bended  knee, 

And  find  no  word  that  I  could  sa^  to  Thee? 
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The   Crucifix  of  Antequera. 


IN  the  year  1334  Padre  Juan  de  Granada 
superior  of  the  convent  of  the  Order 
of  Mercy  in  Cordova.  His  zeal  afterwards 
tied  him  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the 
city  whose  name  he  bore  and  of  which  he  was 
a  native. 

The  city  and  fortress  of  Antequera  was  at 
that  time  a  stronghold  of  the  Moors  of  Gra- 
nada, whence  were  sent  out  frequent  parties, 
which  kept  in  continual  alarm  the  good  towns- 
people of  Aguilar,  Estepa,  Ecija,  and  Osuna, 
which  on  their  side  constituted  the  Christian 
frontitr.  War  in  those  days  was  very  much 
like  that  which  is  at  present  waged  between 
the  savage  tribes  of  Africa ;  and,  truce  or  no 
truce,  the  people,  whose  harvests  were  sel- 
dom allowed  to  come  to  maturity,  lived  at  the 
cost  of  their  neighbors,  violently  laying  hold 
both  of  their  property  and  persons.  The  best 
title  to  any  property  was  that  of  conquest,  and 
the  great  captains,  according  to  the  estima- 
tion of  those  days,  were  nothing  more  than 
powerful  bandits  who  commanded  gangs  of 
robbers,  with  whose  aid  they  took  castles, 
towns,  men,  and  flocks,  justifying  and  glory- 
ing in  their  robberies  under  the  name  of  pa- 
triotism. 

The  man  that  fell  into  the  power  of  his 
enemy  was  converted  into  a  piece  of  property, 
on  which  a  price  was  set,  and,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  master,  his  lot  was  made 
more  or  less  unhappy,  in  order  to  render  his 
slavery  the  more  insupportable  and  to  make 
him  the  more  anxious  for  his  redemption. 
Christian  charity,  that  Proteus  of  a  thousand 
shapes,  which  then  took  the  form  of  a  monk 
to  succor  misfortune  in  all  species  of  suffer- 
ing, had  created  the  Orders  of  Redemption, 
whose  object  was  to  support  the  faith  of  the 
captives,  to  ransom  them,  and,  collecting  the 
offerings  of  the  Christian  people,  to  keep  a 
constant  stream  of  consolation  flowing  be- 
tween home  and  the  dungeorrs  where  those 
unfortunates  wept  and  groaned. 

Father  Juan  de  Granada  was  the  providence 
of  the  captives  of  his  days.  His  virtues,  which 
were  known  and  respected  even  by  the  Moors, 


and  his  perfect  command  of  the  Arabic  (the 
first  language  that  he  learned),  facilitated  the 
discharge  of  his  mission;  his  sanctity  and 
fervid  zeal,  a  constant  stimulus  to  the  charity 
of  the  Christians,  brought  him  great  sums  of 
money,  which  was  the  means  of  breaking  the 
chains  of  numbers  of  slaves,  and  restoring  to 
their  native  land  not  only  warriors  to  defend 
it  with  the  courage  of  desperation,  but  agri- 
culturists and  leaders  well  drilled  in  those 
arts  that  were  cultivated  by  the  Moors.  Our 
times,  which  do  not  know  the  need  there 
was  of  certain  religious  orders,  nor  feel  the 
necessities  that  called  them  into  existence, 
can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  importance 
and  merit  of  those  men  who,  on  the  wings  of 
Christian  charity,  exposing  their  lives,  and 
suffering  all  manner  of  ill  treatment,  flew  to 
the  prisons,  carrying  liberty  to  their  brethren. 

The  Friar  of  Mercy — bringing  to  the  mother 
news  of  the  son  whom  she  had  mourned  as 
dead ;  conveying  the  ransom  that  had  been 
raised  by  the  love  of  a  family  to  liberate  a  be- 
loved father,  and  many  times  remaining  him- 
self as  a  pledge  for  the  one  who  had  none  else 
to  look  up  to  on  this  earth,  and  whose  feeble 
body  or  vacillating  faith  exposed  him  to  spe- 
cial danger — was  as  an  angel  from  heaven  to 
the  prisoners  in  the  Moorish  dungeons;  and 
wherever  the  white  cloak  of  the  Father  of  the 
Redemption  was  seen,  the  people  hailed  it 
with  joyful  veneration. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that  we 
have  mentioned  when  Father  Juan  de  Granada 
arrived  at  the  city  of  Antequera  (the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  ransoms),  where  the  ferocious 
Governor  made  the  sufferings  of  his  captives 
intolerable:  a  calculating  cruelty  suggested  to 
him  by  his  avarice,  in  order  that  the  clamors 
of  the  prisoners  might  urge  their  families  to 
greater  zeal  for  their  rescue.  But,  contrary 
to  his  expectations,  the  slaves  of  his  principal 
daiio*  always  seemed  to  be  resigned  to  their 
fate,  and  the  most  barbarous  torments  never 
forced  a  complaint  from  their  lips.  Father 
Juan  de  Granada  in  his  convent  cell  knew  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  of  Antequera,  and 


*  By  this  name  the  Moors  designated  those  prisons 
where  slaves  were  kept  for  immediate  ransom. 
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with  the  first  sum  of  money  that  he  collected 
he  hastened  to  rescue  as  many  of  them  as 
possible. 

Meanwhile  the  merciless  Governor  had 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  resignation  of  his 
slaves,  and  the  source  of  that  strength  which 
enabled  them  to  support  his  cruelty.  In  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  dungeon,  where  a  hun- 
dred captives  were  packed  together  like  cattle, 
a  wall  had  been  pierced  through,  and  beyond 
it  they  had  found  a  crucifix,  which  had  been 
undoubtedly  hidden  there  by  the  Spaniards 
to  save  it  from  profanation.  That  crucifix  was 
the  consolation  of  the  mansion  of  sorrow. 
The  countenance  disfigured  by  pain,  which 
told  of  the  most  painful  of  all  agonies,  spoke 
resignation  to  the  captive  in  his  misfortune ; 
the  look,  already  veiled  by  the  shadow  of 
death,  shed  the  light  of  hope ;  and  the  last 
breath,  which  seemed  as  if  about  to  escape 
from  the  sunken  chest,  breathed  to  the  slave 
the  air  of  liberty,  which  his  imagination  rep- 
resented to  him  in  the  flowers  of  his  native 
fields,  the  transparence  of  the  Andalusian 
skies,  and  the  ever-smiling  waters  of  the  Genii 
plunging  recklessly  over  the  dams  by  which 
it  was  in  vain  attempted  to  check  them. 

At  the  arrival  of  Father  Juan  at  Antequera, 
the  Governor  had  removed  the  crucifix  from 
the  dungeon,  and  was  preparing  to  burn  it 
in  presence  of  the  captives,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  swore  that  he  would  put  to  death  all 
that  would  not  confess  the  prophet  at  sight 
of  the  helplessness  of  the  Christians'  God.  In 
vain  did  Father  Juan  entreat  the .  Governor ; 
he  only  succeeded  in  awaking  his  avarice, 
and  he  consented  to  revoke  his  order,  on  con- 
dition that,  placing  the  crucifix  on  one  plate 
of  a  balance,  gold  enough  should  be  piled  in 
the  other  to  make  the  balance  even.  Such  a 
sentence  caused  a  terrible  struggle  in  the 
heart  of  the  saintly  monk — between  his  fer- 
vent piety  and  his  ardent  charity.  He  must 
choose  one  of  two  things, — to  abandon  the 
crucifix  to  the  profanations  of  the  unbelievers, 
or  to  leave  the  captives  exposed  to  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  barbarians :  a  terrible  alternative, 
which  the  heroism  of  the  captives  resolved. 
They  begged  Father  Juan  to  rescue  the 
sacred  image,  leaving  them  to  their  fate  until 


the  following  year,  when  their  liberty  could 
be  secured  by^further  alms  from  the  Christian 
people* 

The  infinite  goodness  of  our  Lord  did  not 
permit  that  such  a  sacrifice  should  be  con- 
summated. The  scales  being  produced,  and 
the  crucifix  being  placed  in  one  side,  Father 
Juan  de  Granada  approached  with  the  sacks 
in  which  he  carried  the-  money — alms  in- 
tended by  the  faithful  for  the  redemption  of 
their  brethren.  Taking  one  coin,  he  dropped 
it  into  the  opposite  scale.  As  if  a  great  weight 
had  been  placed  upon  it,  the  plate  sank  in- 
stantly to  the  ground.  At  sight  of  the  wonder, 
the  Christians  fell  on  their  knees,  shedding 
tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  whilst  the  infidels 
fled  in  terror,  publishing  the  miracle  through 
the  city.  The  obdurate  Governor  ordered  all 
the  Christians .  under  his  control  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  urging  them  to  depart  quickly  from 
his  dominions,  and  to  take  with  them  their 
idol,  by  means  of  which  the  angel  of  darkness 
performed  such  wonders. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  miraculous  cru- 
cifix, which  Friar  Juan  de  Granada  and  the 
captives  liberated  by  his  means  brought  in 
triumph  to  his  convent  in  Cordova, — a  nar- 
rative which  the  captives  of  Antequexa  pub- 
lished throughout  all  Spain.  The  sacred 
image  no  longer  exists,  nor  the  ancient  can- 
vas representing  it  preserved  in  the  Convent 
of  la  Merced;  together  with  many  other  ob- 
jects both  of  piety  and  art  they  were  destroyed 
by  Vandals  of  a  later  century. 


The  Martyrs  of  Wilna. 


HPHE  fourteenth  century  was  fruitful  in  de- 
1  voted  missionaries  and  heroic  martyrs. 
While  John  of  Montcorvin  and  his  brother 
Franciscans  were  carrying  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  to  far  Cathay,  faithful  laymen  in  the 
north  of  Europe  laid  down  their  Hves  in  tes- 
timony of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Children  of  the  same  holy  creed, 
it  may  edify  and  fortify  us,  who  live  in  an.age 
when  nature  clamors  loudly  for  indulgence 
to  her  weakness  and  all  are  prone  to  seek  the 
easiest  means  of  fulfilling  duty,  to  contem- 
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plate  on   the   plains   of  heathen    Lithuania 
three  faithful   souls  whose   brows  are   now 
crowned  with  the  immortal  diadem  of  martyr- 
dom ;   their  names  are  Anthony,  John,  and 
-tace.    Anthony  and  John  were  brothers, 
ended  from  the  highest  families  of  their 
native  Lithuania;  and  all  three  had  been  re- 
cently appointed  chamberlains  of  the  reign- 
ing Duke  Olgerd. 

History  relates  that  Mindog,  the  second 
Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian creed,  and  received  a  regal  diadem  from 
the  Pope;  but  that  he  soon  after  relapsed 
into  his  former  pagan  usages,  and  that  super- 
stition was  reinstated  not  only  in  the  ducal 
court  but  among  its  subjects.  His  successors, 
Gedimin  and  Olgerd,  both  made  fire-worship 
the  religion  of  the  duchy,  and  the  latter 
was  a  fanatical  devotee  to  his  monstrous  be- 
lief. Anthony,  John,  and  Eustace,  his  three 
youthful  and  nobly-born  chamberlains,  had 
been  early  trained  to  worship  fire  as  their 
divinity,  and  to  adore  serpents,  which  were 
sedulously  preserved  in  every  household. 
Having  been  sent  abroad  for  personal  im- 
provement, the  young  Lithuanians  had  been 
the  guests  of  the  Christian  monarchs  Casimir 
of  Poland  and  Louis  of  Hungary.  Happily, 
they  thus  learned  the  Catholic  creed,  which 
they  embraced  with  ardor,  and  after  receiving 
suitable  instruction  were  baptized.  On  re- 
turning to  their  native  land,  prudence  required 
them  not  to  speak  freely  of  their  change  of 
religion. 

It  happened  that  on  the  Grand  Duke's 
birthday  a  magnificent  banquet  was  given,  at 
which  all  the  officers  of  the  court  were  to  be 
present.  This  anniversary  happened  to  occur 
on  a  day  on  which  the  precept  of  Holy  Church 
requires  abstinence  from  meat.  During  the 
repast  his  Ducal  Highness  selected  a  dish  of 
rare  wild  game  and  sent  it  to  the  newly-ap- 
pointed officers  of  his  household,  as  a  special 
token  of  regard.  Etiquette  would,  of  course, 
oblige  them  not  only  to  accept  with  becoming 
gratitude  this  mark  of  their  sovereign's  favor, 
but  they  would  be  constrained  by  its  com- 
monest rule  to  express  their  appreciation  of 
the  flavor  of  that  delicate  viand.  The  court- 
iers and  the  young  noblemen  returned  the 


most  courtly  expression  of  thanks, but  the  lat- 
ter carefully  refrained  from  tasting  the  game. 
This  was  observed  by  some  jealous  official 
nearer  the  place  of  honor  at  the  festal  board, 
and  promptly  reported  to  Olgerd,  as  a  proof 
that  his  favorite  chamberlains  followed  the 
Christian  law.  The  prince  did  not  believe 
the  accusation.  Seeing  his  incredulity,  the 
cringing  slave  of  ambition  boldly  repeated 
his  accusation.  His  taunt  was  received  with 
a  calm  and  dignified  silence,  and  the  Duke 
appeared  disgusted  with  the  mean  attack  of 
the  wily  courtier.  However,  after  the  banquet, 
he  summoned  Anthony,  John,  and  Eustace  to 
his  august  presence  and  inquired  of  them  why 
they  had  refused  to  partake  of  the  dish  he 
had  deigned  to  send  them.  The  young  men 
then  mildly  informed  their  prince  that  they 
were  Christians,  and  when  and  how  they  had 
adopted  their  divine  religion.  Olgerd  was 
furious,  but  he  suppressed  his  wrath,  until 
finding  that  neither  mild  persuasion  nor 
threats  of  punishment  could  move  them  to 
forsake  their  new  profession  of  faith,  he  re- 
solved not  to  delay  the  infliction  of  rigorous 
punishment.  They  were  cast  into  a  loathsome 
prison,  and  allowed  only  sufficient  bread  and 
water  to  preserve  life.  Next  they  were  afflicted 
with  those  ingenious  tortures  for  which  the 
barbarians  of  the  North  are  notorious.  But 
as  all  the  Duke's  efforts  could  not  induce  the 
young  nobles  to  forsake  their  faith,  and,  dread- 
ing their  powerful  influence,  he  condemned 
them  to  death.  All  three  were  cruelly  tor- 
mented, but  Eustace,  the  youngest,  suffered 
the  most.  His  body  was  beaten  and  bruised 
with  cudgels,  his  legs  were  broken,  and  his 
long,  graceful  locks  pulled  so  violently  as  to 
tear  the  scalp  from  his  reeking  head.  They 
uttered  no  complaint,  and  when  the  time 
came  joyfully  gave  up  their  lives  rather  than 
apostatize.  They  were  hanged  at  Wilna,  be- 
ing suspended  on  an  ancient,  gigantic  oak, 
which  had  long  served  as  a  gibbet  for  the 
worst  malefactors. 

Some  of  the  Lithuanians,  who  were  Chris- 
tians in  secret,  contrived  to  purchase  the  land 
on  which  the  now  hallowed  oak  stood  spread- 
ing abroad  its  enormous  branches ;  hence  none 
others  were  ever  hanged  on  it,  and  in  more 
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favored  times  a  church  was  erected  on  the 
site  and  placed  under  the  invocation  of  the 
sanctified  sufferers,  the  Martyrs  of  Wilna. 

On  the  death  of  Olgerd,  his  son  lagiello 
became  his  successor.  Although  the  Duke 
had  trained  his  heir  in  his  own  heathenish 
usages,  lagiello  inclined  to  the  creed  of  his 
mother,  who  was  secretly  a  true  and  fervent 
Christian.  God  in  His  providence  was  dis- 
posing events  in  such  a  manner  as  to  recom- 
pense on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven  the  faith- 
ful friends  who  had  given  their  life  for  love 
of  Him.  The  male  line  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Plasts  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Casimir 
the  Great  (1370),  and  his  nephew,  Louis  of 
H  ungary,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 
But  Austrian  policy  engrossed  all  the  atten- 
tion of  Louis,  and  he  resolved  to  make  such 
innovations  in  the  constitution  as  would  ena- 
ble him  to  transfer  Poland  to  one  of  his  two 
daughters.  Accordingly  Hedwig,  the  younger 
of  the  two,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  throne,  as 
successor  to  Casimir.  A  fervent,  practical 
Christian,  famed  for  her  liberality  to  the  poor, 
her  munificent  donations  to  the  churches,  her 
contempt  of  worldly  pomp  and  courtly  osten- 
tation, she  was  justly  beloved  and  considered 
richly  deserving  of  the  crown.  lagiello,  Grand 
Duke  of  Lithuania,  sought  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage, and  Queen  Hedwig  agreed  to  accept 
his  suit  on  condition  that  he  would  receive 
Baptism,  and  establish  Christianity  through- 
out his  duchy.  To  these  provisos  lagiello 
cheerfully  consented,  and  by  wedding  Hedwig 
became  King  of  Poland. 

Shortly  after  his  coronation,  he  convoked 
an  assembly  to  be  held  on  Ash-Wednesday,  at 
Wilna.  He  explained  the  chief  tenets  of  the 
true  religion,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
nobles  and  gentry  of  Lithuania  to  embrace  it. 
But  these  pagans  declared  that  it  would  be  a 
heinous  act  of  impiety  to  forsake  the  gods  of 
their  ancestors  and  abandon  their  religious 
customs  and  antique  ceremonies.  They  said 
that  their  deities  would  avenge  themselves, 
and  dire  calamities  would  fall  upon  them  and 
their  posterity,  should  they  yield  to  the  per- 
suasive words  of  King  lagiello.  To  convince 
these  deluded  but  sincere  people  that  it  was 
gross  error  he  was  inviting  them  to  forsake, 


the  prince  ordered  the  temple  in  which  the 
sacred  fire  was  kept  perpetually  burning  to 
be  razed  to  the  ground  in  their  presence.  He 
furthermore  commanded  the  sacred  woods  to 
be  felled,  and  all  the  household  serpents  to 
be  slaughtered.  Loud  were  the  lamentations 
of  the  pagans  when  they  beheld  the  symbols 
of  their  worship  mutilated  and  destroyed; 
still  they  did  not  dare  to  rise  in  opposition 
to  lagiello,  but  besought  their  divinities  to 
avenge  their  own  cause.  Meanwhile,  as  no 
harm  befell  them,  they  gradually  listened  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Christian  priests;  their 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  blessed  light  of  truth, 
and  thousands  humbly  asked  for  holy  Bap- 
tism. Aided  by  lay  Christians  and  the  King 
himself,  the  priests  then  taught  them  to  recite 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  of  the  Apos- 
tles, explaining  their  meaning  in  terms  suited 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  listeners.  Finally, 
they  were  baptized  singly,  with  all  the  beauti- 
ful ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Ritual ;  but  the 
crowds  of  peasantry  were  so  numerous  that 
they  received  the  Sacrament  by  aspersion. 

Thus  in  forty  years  after  the  generous  im- 
molation of  the  three  martyrs  of  Wilna,  their 
blood  became  the  seed  of  a  whole  Christian 
nation;  and  Lithuania,  forming  a  part^of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  became  gradually  the 
recipient  of  that  genuine  civilization  which  is 
the  offspring  of  Christianity  alone. 


Pay  what  Thou  Owest. 

WHEN  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  first  established  their  Order  in 
Kentucky,  a  wealthy  and  respected  Catholic 
citizen  of  Bardstown,  Mr.  S ,  sought  ad- 
mission among  them, — although  his  age  and 
lack  of  a  thorough  preparatory  education 
offered  obstacles  to  his  success.  He  entered 
the  novitiate,  only  to  be  convinced  that  it  was 
too  late  for  him  to  become  a  priest,  as  had 
been  prudently  represented  to  him  at  the  out- 
set. However,  his  love  for  the  Society  had 
been  strengthened  by  his  short  stay  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  community,  and  he  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Fathers 
in  another  way.  He  determined. to  procure  a 
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suit  am]  found  a  college,  which, 

it  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
h<   would  turn  over  to  the  Society. 

With  this  object  in  view,  Mr  S made 

diligent  inquiries,  and  advertised  in  various 
county  newspapers  for  a  suit  -Jence  in 

which  to  begin  his  good  work.  One  of  his 
advertisements  received  a  prompt  reply  from 

the  executors  of  an  estate  in  County  C . 

The  property  offered  for  sale  was  unencum- 
bered, its  broad  lands  under  high  cultivation, 
the  mansion  in  good  repair,  etc.,  etc.  Ac 

companied  by  a  friend,  Mr.  S hastened  to 

visit  the  plantation.  He  found  one  wing  of 
the  house  occupied  by  the  overseer  and  his 
family,  and  observed  with  pleasure  that  the  ad- 
vertisement seemed  not  have  to  exaggerated 
the  value  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  S  and  his  friend  tarried  over  night, 
and  were  assigned  separate  apartments,  which 
the  administrators  had  ordered  to  be  kept  in 
readiness  for  the  reception  of  prospective 
purchasers.  Although  greatly  fatigued  by  a 
long  ride  on  horseback  over  ill  kept  roads, 
neither  of  the  gentlemen  could  sleep,  on  ac- 
count of  a  wearisome,  incessant  knocking  in 
an  adjoining  room.  Each  believing  the  other 
to  be  sound  asleep,  forbore  to  awake  his  tired 
companion,  but  when  they  met  at  an  early 
breakfast, they  both,  as  in  one  breath,  inquired 
of  the  farmer's  wife  the  cause  of  the  continu- 
ous tapping  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  Mrs. 

F exchanged  a  significant  glance  with 

her  husband,  and  a  sort  of  grim  smile  over- 
spread the  face  of  the  latter.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  declared  that  he  and  his  wife, 
and  the  servants  on  the  estate,  had  in  vain 
tried  to  find  out  the  cause.  All  who  slept  in 
those  two  rooms  heard  the  noise  and  could 
not  sleep.  Both  husband  and  wife  assured 
their  gu.tsts  that  the  knocking  took  place 
in  the  apartment  always  occupied,  during 

her  lifetime,  by  Mrs.  G ,  the  late  owner 

of  the  estate;  furthermore,  that  the  disturb- 
ance was  unknown  before  her  decease.  Mr. 

S and  his  companion  naturally  became 

more  and  more  interested,  and  after  suggest- 
ing all  the  ordfriary  causes  of  unusual  and 
mysterious  knocks,  such  as  rats,  cats,  chip- 
munks, creaking  doors,  broken  shutters,  and 


the  like,  rode  off  with  Mr.  F ••  to  make  a 

thorough  examination  of  the  estate. 

Tin  two  gi-ntlemen  rode  all  over  the  plan- 
tation, conferred  with  the  executors  and  some 
lawyers,  and  after  inspecting  the  house  thor- 
oughly, sat  down  to  a  dinner  that  was  highly 
.table  to  the  hostess,  who  seemed  anxious 
concerning  the  disclosures  of  the  morning. 
When  night  came  on,  the  visitors  were  shown 
to  the  same  rooms  they  had  previously  oc- 
cupied. In  the  morning  each  spoke  again  of 
his  inability  to  get  any  refreshing  sleep,  and 

as  they  rode  back  to  B ,  talking  over 

dreams,  visions,  and  other  supernatural  oc- 
currences, they  asked  themselves,  Might  not 
this  knocking  have  a  supernatural  cause? 
Concluding  it  might  have,  they  considered  it 
would  be  well  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Rev. 

Father  Q ;  at  least,  they  would  go  and 

tell  him  of  their  journey  into  County  C , 

and  also  of  the  mysterious  knocking,  if  it 
seemed  to  come  in  naturally;  for  each  felt  a 
little  dread  of  being  laughed  at  as  too  credu- 
lous. In  the  course  of  their  conversation  with 
the  Father,  the  full  details  of  what  they  had 
learned  and  had  personally  experienced  were 

divulged.    Father  Q seemed  to  consider 

the  occurrence  quite  easily  accounted  for  by 
some  physical  cause ;  but  when  the  gentlemen 
recalled  to  his  attention  the  circumstance  of 
Mrs.  G 's  death,  he  appeared  to  take  an- 
other view  of  the  matter. 

Finally,  it  was  decided  that  Father  Q 

and  a  brother  priest  should  accompany  Mr. 

S and  his  friend  to  the  plantation,  for  a 

personal  investigation.  Soon  after  their  ar- 
rival at  the  mansion,  the  priests,  preceded  by 

the  servants  of  the  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs  F , 

and  the  two  visitors,  repaired  to  the  m\  sleri- 
ous  chamber.  When  a  little  Holy  Water  had 
been  sprinkled  about  the  room,  there  was  a 
cessation  of  the  knocking,  and  after  reciting 

some   prayers,   Father    Q inquired,    in 

Latin,  of  whatever  spirit  might  be  there  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  He  was  distinctly 
answered  in  the  same  tongue  that  the  soul 

of  Mrs.  G could  not  rest  in  peace,  because 

of  an   uncancelled  debt  to   the    shoemaker 

Mr. .    The  interlocutor  was  assured  that 

the  matter  should  be  attended  to  at  once. 
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Thereupon  the  knocking  recommenced  and 
continued. 

All  were  painfully  surprised,  but  thanked 
God  that  it  would  be  so  easy  a  matter  to  set- 
tle the  debt.  The  Rosary  was  then  recited 
by  the  assembly,  most  of  whom  had  supposed 
that  the  priests  were  present  to  bless  the 

house.  Without  delay,  Mr.  S and  Father 

Q repaired  to  the  shop  of  the  village 

shoemaker,  and  begged  him  to  present  any 
bill  that  he  might  have  against  the  estate  of 

the  late  Mrs.  G .  The  shoemaker  said  that 

he  did  not  believe  there  was  anything  due  to 
him,  for  payments  had  always  been  made 
very  punctually.  However,  he  ran  over  his 
account-book,  and  declared  that  he  found 
nothing.  In  sorrowful  surprise,  the  two  friends 
then  took  their  departure,  telling  the  shoe 
dealer  that  if  at  any  time  he  should  find  aught 
against  the  property,  to  inform  them  without 
delay. 

On  his  return  home,  the  shoemaker  related 
to  his  mother  what  had  happened  in  the  shop. 
After  reflection,  she  asked  if  he  had  looked 
over  his  father's  accounts.  "  Certainly  not," 
he  said.  She  then  remarked  that  the  request 

was  only  half  complied  with,  for  Mrs.  G 

had  long  been  his  father's  customer.  After 
dinner,  they  repaired  to  the  attic,  and,  search- 
ing out  the  old  ledgers,  went  over  them  care- 
fully. To  their  surprise  they  found  a  bill  of 
twelve  dollars  and  a  half,  for  a  pair  of  white 

satin  slippers  (probably  Mrs.  G 's  wedding 

shoes),  which  in  the  midst  of  various  affairs 
had  remained  unsettled.  A  messenger  was 
sent  with  all  speed  to  the  mansion.  On  the 

way  he  chanced  to  meet  Father  Q and 

Mr.  S .  The  bill,  with  interest,  was  paid 

on  the  spot,  and  returning  to  the  house,  they 
learned  from  the  astonished  and  delighted 
tenants  that  the  rappings  had  suddenly  and 
entirely  ceased. 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  S became  the  owner 

of  the  estate,  the  heirs  of  which,  preferring  to 
live  in  Europe,  had  permitted  its  sale,  in  or- 
der to  divide  and  enjoy  the  proceeds.  As 

Mr.  S had  planned,  a  college  was  there 

founded,  and  before  long  it  was  under  con- 
trol of  the  Society  of  his  aspirations  and  his 
enthusiastic  love. 


Catholic  Notes. 


It  would  be  well  if  the  leading  article  in  our 
present  issue,  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  French 
prelate,  could  have  an  attentive  perusal  all  over 
the  United  States.  We  have  often  heard  the  clergy 
complain  of  scant  attendance  at  Vespers,  and  wish 
that  the  faithful  were  inspired  with  a  greater  devo- 
tion for  this  beautiful  office,  which  by  its  antiquity 
and  universality,  as  well  as  by  its  very  object,  oc- 
cupies the  first  place  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
after  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

Mgr.  Freppel's  article  is  what  might  be  expected 
from  one  of  his  well-known  zeal  and  learning,  and, 
as  an  exhortation  to  regular  attendance  at  the 
evening  service  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  it  is 
both  earnest  and  timely.  Experience  daily  teaches 
us  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Office  of  Vespers 
is  an  unequivocal  index  of  a  great  diminution  of 
strength  in  the  Christian  life;  it  is  ordinarily  the 
first  step  towards  the  neglect  of  the  Third  Com- 
mandment of  God.  Far  from  contributing  to  the 
sanctification  of  souls,  the  second  part  of  Sunday, 
when  not  filled  up  by  any  religious  acts  and  sen- 
timents, becomes  for  many  an  occasion  of  evil 
and  a  source  of  profanations.  The  regular  assist- 
ance at  the  Office  of  Vespers  is  the  best  preserva- 
tive against  moral  disorder,  and  the  most  effica- 
cious means  to  keep  lawful  recreations  within  the 
limits  of  becoming  moderation.  People  ace  hardly 
inclined  to  make  a  bad  use  of  a  necessary  relaxa- 
tion when  on  leaving  the  church  their  souls  are 
penetrated  by  the  chants  and  prayers  of  Holy 
Mother. 

The  reopening  of  the  beautiful  Church  of  Our 
Lady  at  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  recalls  an  in- 
teresting circumstance  in  connection  with  its  foun- 
dation. Before  the  site  was  taken  for  a  church,  it 
was  used  as  a  market  garden.  Adjoining  was  a 
small  house  occupied  by  a  Protestant  family,  con- 
sisting of  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  and  a  grown 
up  son  and  daughter.  The  son  was  very  ill,  and 
his  mother,  who  had  been  watching  him  most 
tenderly  by  night  and  by  day,  gave  her  place  at  the 
bedside  to  her  daughter,  with  a  strict  injunction 
to  be  called  up  if  any  change  occurred  in  the  sick 
man.  After  a  little  time  the  daughter  thought  she 
saw  men  come  in  and  clear  the  ground  on  which 
the  church  stands ;  and  then  others  appeared  and 
erected  a  large  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  on  the  arm  of  the  cross  a  ftdy,  with  a  child, 
stood.  The  lady  looked  down  on  her  and  then 
told  her  that  her  brother  should  recover,  and  that 
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they  were  all  to  become  Catholics.  She  started 
up  'i.M.  :  !\  and  told  her  mother  what  she  had 
seen  and  heard,  and  her  brother  very  quickly  re- 
covered. The  family  continued  ;uts  for  a 
time,  when  to  their  surprise  they  saw  the  Church 

»ur  I^ady  erected,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cr 
and  in  the  gable  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  one  of 
which  overlooked  their  house,  was  an  image  of  Our 
Lady,  with  the  Infant  in  her  arms.  The  family 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  fulfilment  of  their 
vision,  and  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  church 
were  received  into  it  as  Catholics.  Eventually  the 
daughter  became  a  nun  in  the  convent  at  Ber- 
mondsey.  There  are  many  still  alive  who  know 
the  family,  and  many  who  heard  the  history  of 
this  vision  from  the  lips  of  the  late  Canon  O'Neal, 
who  received  them  into  the  Church.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  a  statue  of  Our  Lady  should  have 
been  thus  publicly  exposed  when  there  was  not  a 
single  one  in  any  church  in  London. 


The  evils  of  intemperance  are  widespread,  and 
affect  many  Catholic  homes  that  otherwise  would 
be  prosperous  and  happy.  Intemperance  is  at  the 
root  of  many  an  apostasy,  many  a  dishonored  life, 
many  an  unhallowed  death ;  it  causes  more  suffer- 
ing, more  tears,  than  war  itself.  It  is  a  terrible 
evil,  and  one  that  has  become  appallingly  prev- 
alent. Every  Catholic  must  rejoice  from  his  heart 
of  hearts  at  the  energetic  efforts  which  are  now 
being  made  for  its  suppression. 


Who  set  up  the  first  printing-press  in  Rome  ? 
Paul  II,  the  Pontiff  whom  "Liberal"  accounts 
would  represent  as  an  enemy  of  learning ;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  the  »ew  invention. 
Who  sheltered  it?  The  Colonnas  so  often  maligned 
for  their  attachment  to  the  Holy  See.  Who  pro- 
tected it?  Cardinal  Torquemada,  a  near  relative 
of  the  Inquisitor  of  that  name. 

These  details  are  given  by  the  "Liberal"  Lib- 
eria t  which  will  not  prevent  the  same  paper  from 
maintaining  in  another  issue  that  the  Church  is 
afraid  of  light. — Indo-European  Correspondence. 


Having  distributed  all  the  money  and  goods 
he  possessed  for  the  benefit  of  his  cholera  stricken 
flock,  Cardinal  San  Felice  ordered  his  golden 
cross  to  be  sold  for  bread  to  relieve  the  suffering 
poor  of  Catania.  As  soon  as  this  became  known  a 
number  of  citizens  went  to  their  Archbishop  with 
2,ooof.  to  redeem  the  cross,  requesting  him  at  the 
same  time  to  beg  the  Cardinal  to  take  it  back  as 
a  gift  from  them,  in  memory  of  grateful  Catania. 


Cardinal  San  Felice's  golden  deed  will  be  rem< 
bered  when  the  memory  of  the  pestilence  has  faded 
into  a  tradition. 

From  Kulm,  in  Eastern  Prussia,  to  Sedalia, 
uiri,  is  a  pretty  long  journey,  in  undertaking 
which  the  stoutest  heart  might  cxj>erience  a  vague 
fear  at  the  thought  of  threatening  perils.  And 
yet  this  journey  was  safely  accomplished  not  long 
since  by  three  little  children — a  boy  often  years, 
and  his  two  sisters,  aged  seven  and  four.  They 
came  to  join  their  parents  in  this  country.  There 
was  no  relative  or  friend  that  could  accompany 
them,  and  they  had  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  care 
of  Providence.  An  aunt  gave  them  a  small  copy  of 
the  New  Testament,  on  the  first  fly- leaf  of  which 
she  wrote  their  names,  their  respective  ages,  their 
birth  place,  and  their  destination,  adding  in  clear, 
large  letters  that  saying  of  the  Master,  ' '  What- 
soever you  do  unto  one  of  these  little  ones,  you 
do  it  unto  Me."  This  passport  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion. Wherever  they  came,  the  children  presented 
their  credentials,  their  innocent,  confiding  faces 
appealing  to  every  heart.  They  were  received  at 
every  stopping  place  with  genuine  kindness,  and 
on  their  way  until,  without  a  mishap,  they  reached 
their  future  home. 

A  letter  of  J.  H.  Hardebeck  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Catholic  Union  and  Times,  of  Buffalo,  sets 
an  example  that  we  should  like  to  see  followed  by 
those  who  know  of  a  good  opportunity  for  invest- 
ment in  land  in  locations  desirable  for  Catholics. 
Mr.  Hardebeck  is  a  practical  Catholic,  a  resident 
of  Earl  Park,  Benton  Co.,  Indiana,  and  wishes  to 
see  a  Catholic  colony  established  upon  15,000 
acres  of  improved  farming  land  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, which  will  be  sold  in  tracts  to  suit  purchasers. 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Dwenger,  in  whose  dio- 
cese the  land  is  located,  is  quoted  as  stating  that 
it  is  in  a  healthy  climate,  possesses  a  rich  soil, 
favorably  situated,  and  that  he  would  rejoice  to 
see  the  tracts  owned  and  cultivated  by  Catholics. 
There  is  a  church  in  Earl  Park  village,  and  three 
others  within  a  radius  of  about  five  miles.  Mr. 
Hardebeck  and~Tftf  Catfwlic  Union  and  Times 
have  inaugurated  a  good  movement  in  publishing 
these  facts.  Catholics  might  materially  aid  one 
another  by  making  known  similar  opportunities 
for  taking  land,  within  easy  reach  of  the  markets, 
and  without  the  disadvantages  attending  a  settle- 
ment in  the  Far  West. 


Brother  Joseph,  who  has  just  been  elected  to  the 
onerous  office  of  General  of  the  Brothers  of  Chris- 
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tian  Schools,  was  a  beloved  pupil  of  the  saintly 
Frere  Phillipe.  He  was  born  at  St.  Etienne, 
Department  of  the  Loire,  on  March  30,  1823. 
The  solid  and  religious  training  received  from  his 
parents,  and  his  unusually  bright  and  receptive 
intelligence,  rendered  him  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  Christian  Brothers,  whom  he  joined  at  the 
early  age  of  fourteen  For  nearly  fifty  years  he 
has  directed  some  of  the  most  important  establish- 
ments of  the  Order.  Since  1874  he  has  been  its 
Assistant  Superior- General.  Brother  Joseph  is 
described  as  slightly  over  middle  .height,  quick 
and  active  in  all  his  movements,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  robust  health. 

In  his  picturesque  description  of  Fort  Augustus, 
contributed  to  the  current  number  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Record,  Father  Ryan  says:  . 

"  I  shall  not  easily  forget  how  I  was  myself  im- 
pressed by  the  sight  I  showed  a  Protestant  clergyman 
to  whom  I  acted  as  a  volunteer  cicerone.  It  was  the 
Scriptorium  of  the  Monastery — Pugin's,  every  line  of 
it.  There  were  the  young  monks  grouped  around  a 
model  and  a  ground  plan  of  a  medieval  church,  study- 
ing its  details,  and  listening  to  the  explanations  of  an 
older  monk,  who  spoke  with  the  ease  of  one  who  is 
master  of  the  art.  They  minded  us  not  in  the  least 
when  we  looked  in,  and  my  companion  seemed  to 
hold  his  breath,  as  if  he  fancied  himself  in  presence 
of  a  ghostly  vision  of  the  past.  No  doubt  these  Broth- 
ers' quiet  mission,  without  seeing  or  being  seen,  is 
working  greater  good  than  they  can  ever  know ;  and 
the  tide  of  tourists  that  daily  flows  by  Fort  Augustus 
surely  bears  away  many  a  seed  that  will,  in  time, 
bring  forth  fruit  of  faith." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Monastery  stands  at 
the  northern  entrance  to  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
and  as  there  is  the  best  part  of  an  hour  to  be  spent 
getting  the  steamer  through  the  lock,  the  tourists 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  "turning 
into  the  Monastery." 


On  Sunday,  October  the  5th,  a  large  concourse 
of  Canadians  and  Indians  assisted  at  the  ceremony 
of  placing  a  new  cross  over  the  grave  of  the  saintly 
Iroquois  maiden  Catharine  Tegakwita,  at  Sault 
St.  Louis,  near  Montreal,  where  she  died  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity  in  the  i  yth  century.  The  Rev. 
Father  Burtin,  an  Oblate  missionary,  addressed  the 
assembly  in  French  and  Iroquois.  "There  have 
been  in  this  village,"  said  the  preacher,  "chiefs 
renowned  in  war,  who  had  dealings  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Canada,  and  were  widely  spoken  of 
during  their  lives ;  but  now  that  they  are  dead, 
their  names  are  forgotten,  whilst  that  of  Catharine 
Tegakwita  is  well  known,  not  only  here  but 


throughout  Canada  and  beyond  the  ocean.  .  .  . 
When  you  have  some  signal  favor  to  ask  of  God, 
address  yourselves  to  her,  and  you  will  experience 
the  power  of  her  intercession,  as  I  m)self  have 
done,  and  many  a  time."  It  is  said  that  steps  are 
about  to  be  taken  for  the  introduction  at  Rome 
of  the  cause  of  the  Indian  maiden. 


A  new  sanctuary  lamp — automatic  and  self- 
feeding — has  been  invented  and  patented  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Fitzsimons,  O  P.,  rector  of  St.  Dom- 
inic's Church,  San  Francisco.  This  new  lamp  is 
said  to  meet  every  difficulty,  obviating  the  uncer- 
tainty and  annoyance  hitherto  experienced  in  try- 
ing to  keep  a  perpetual  light  before  our  divine 
Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Both  the  oil  and 
wick  are  regulated  by  a  simple  system  of  clock- 
work, which,  needs  winding  only  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  automatic  lamp  is  so  constructed 
that  the  oil  is  kept  liquid  in  the  coldest  climate, 
and  is  fed  with  unfailing  regularity  by  air-pressure. 
Such  a  lamp  has  been  much  needed,  and  will  prove 
a  great  boon  to  priest  and  sacristan. 


We  commend  to  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  the  soul  of  the  Rev.  Claud  Martiniere, 
lately  deceased  in  Dallas,  Texas.  The  Morning 
Star  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  devoted 
priests  of  the  diocese  of  Galveston,  who  endeared 
himself  to  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  by  his 
urbane  manners,  learning  and  piety.  J?.-7.  P. 


New  Publications. 


LIFE  OF  ST.  CLARE  OF  MONTEFALCO.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  of  the  Most  Rev.  Lawrence  Tardy, 
formerly  Vicar- General  of  the  Augustinian  Order, 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Locke,  O.S.A.  Permissu 
Superiorum.  I2mo,  cloth.  Price,  $i. 

This  is  a  deeply  interesting  and,  we  presume, 
authentic  life  of  one  of  the  four  Saints  canonized 
by  Leo  XIII  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, 1881.  We  commend  it  to  all  our  readers, 
especially  to  those  whose  faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
supernatural  has  become  weakened  by  contact  with 
unbelievers  St.  Clare's  case  is  an  extraordinary 
one.  She  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  in  the  year 
1308,  and  within  eighteen  years  from  her  death 
the  entire  process  of  her  canonization  was  com- 
pleted, and  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  for 
the  Pope  to  issue  his  declaration.  This  he  deter- 
mined to  do  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
not  his  will,  interfered,  and  the  canonization  of 
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st.  (  1  .tic-  was  reserved  for  our  own  day.     In  the 
tlrcnT  «>!'  IHT  canonization,  the  Holy  I1  at  her  says: 
"It  has  happened  by  divi  n  that 

this  \  u^m.  u  !,<)  \\.is  most  devout  towards  • 
and  Passion  (-1  our  Lord,  should  be  raised  to  the 
nne  honors  of  the  altar,  so  that  through  her 
example  and  prayers  the  love  of  the  Cross  and  a 
zeal  for  it  might  be  revived  in  the  hearts  and  habits 
and  daily  life  of  Christians." 

PIETY'S  OFFERING.  A  Collection  of  Hymns, 
Addresses,  and  Poems.  Composed  by  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  and  Used  in  their  Schools.  San  Fran- 
cisco :  McCoimick  Bros.,  Printers,  636  Clay  street 
Price,  50  cents. 

The  verses  in  this  little  brochure  were  not  in- 
tended for  publication,  but  only  for  use  by  the 
Sisters  in  their  schools.  However,  as  the  build- 
ing of  the  Home  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  for  Aged 
and  Infirm  Females  had  to  be  suspended  for  want 
of  means,  the  devoted  Sisters  took  this  delicat 
method  of  soliciting  the  assistance  they  so  much 
need,  and  which  we  are  confident  will  be  cheer- 
fully given  when  their  want  is  known.  Orders  or 
remittances  should  be  addressed  to  Sister  Mary 
Francis,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy's  Home,  Rincon 
Place,  San  Francisco,  California. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  CATHOLICS  ;  and 
Fears   and   Hopes  for  the  Catholic  Church   and 
Schools  in  the  United  States.   St.  Louis,  Mb. :  Pub- 
lished by  B.  Herder,  17  South  Broadway.    1884. 
This  little  book  is  made  up  of  two  papers  that 
appeared  several  months  ago  in  the  Pastoral  Blatt, 
of  St.  Louis,  in  reply  to  some  strictures  in  the 
American  Catholic  Quarterly.    The  articles  in  the 
Pastoral  Blatt  call  attention  to  many  things  that, 
we  fear,  are  too  often  lost  sight  of,  although  of  the 
highest  importance.    As  to  the  primary  object  of 
the  articles,  we  think  it  would  have  been  better 
attained,  and  a  greater  effect  produced,  by  their 
publication  in  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly ', 
thus  meeting  the  strictures  upon  their  own  ground. 

THE  CATHOLIC  FAMILY  ANNUAL  FOR  1885.  New 
York :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co. 
We  hail  with  pleasure  the  annual  visit  of  this  ex- 
cellent publication.  It  comes  as  heretofore  replete 
with  useful  information,  statistical,  astronomical, 
and  religious.  The  literary  portion  is  varied  and 
of  a  high  order  of  merit.  There  is  not  a  dull  line 
in  the  whole  hundred  pages.  We  should  have  pre- 
ferred fewer  illustrations  and  of  a  better  quality; 
however,  perhaps  most  of  the  friends  of  the  Annual 
will  be  pleased  to  see  so  many,  without  noticing 
their  inferiority  to  those  of  some  former  issues. 


Uouth's  Department. 


To  Laura.— Parting  Words. 


BY   B.  s 


7T"HOU  standest  on  Life's  threshold, 
^   And  thy  path  l>efore  thee  lies, 
Tinged  with  the  rosy  vapors 

That  from  youth's  illusions  rise ; 
Bright  with  the  glowing  promise 

Of  all  thy  heart  can  prize. 

But  ere  thou  pass  that  threshold, 
And  tread  that  flow' r  strewn  way, 

I  ask  thee  yet  to  linger 

One  hour  in  thought  to-day ; 

And  search  if  'mid  the  roses 

Some  thorns,  perchance,  may  stray. 

Not  but  I'd  have  thee  grateful 
For  all  that  is  God-given : — 

That  health,  for  which  in  anguish 
Many  have  vainly  striven  ; 

That  love,  those  home  affections, 
Which  make  this  earth  a  heaven. 

And,  better  still,  the  culture 
Of  thy  young,  docile  heart ; 

The  germs  of  life  eternal 
We've  striven  to  impart ; 

The  love  of  that  sweet  Mother 
Whose  chosen  child  thou  art. 

Nay !  I  but  seek  to  shield  thee 
'Mid  life's  deceitful  snares, 

Lest  any  hidden  pitfall 

Should  catch  thee  unawares. 

I  offer  thee  a  safeguard 
In  all  earth's  many  cares. 

My  talisman  is  simple, 

'Tis  but  one  earnest  thought — 
One  test  to  try  each  project 

That  seems  with  pleasure  fraught : 
The  memory  of  the  ransom 

By  which  thy  soul  was  bought. 

Then  ask  thy  heart  the  question, 

On  which  revolves  the  whole 
Problem  of  life  eternal : 
"Shall  I  thus  reach  my  goal? 
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Fulfil  my  Maker's  purpose, 
Save  my  immortal  soul?" 

And  oh  !  if  Conscience  whispers 

A  hint  of  danger  near, 
I  ask  thee  lend  her  warnings 

Ever  a  docile  ear. 
You  know  the  days  are  numbered 

Of  our  sojourn  here. 

When  we  repose  victorious, 
The  final  struggle  o'er, 

How  gladly  shall  I  greet  thee 

•    On  that  eternal  shore, 

Where  all  is  bliss  supernal, 
And  parting  is  no  more ! 


A  Life's   Devotion. 


V. 

I  HE  heat  was  thought  to  have 
occasioned    Martha's    sudden 
illness.   Adelaide  made  her  lie 
down,  and  after  some  time  she 
fell  into  a  troubled  sleep.     When 
she   awoke,  her   companion  was 
beside  her.    Martha  threw  her  arms 
around  her  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 
"  What  is  the  matter?  "  said  Adelaide,  anx- 
iously; "  Mattie,  what  ails  you  ?" 

"  Let  me  cry,  Adelaide :  it  does  me  good. 
But  your  uncle — is  he  at  home?" 

These  words,  and  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered,  were  a  revelation  for  Adelaide. 
She  merely  replied:  "No:  he  has  gone  to 

B ,   and   will   not  return   till   evening." 

But  then,  unable  to  conceal  her  emotion,  she 
said:  "Oh,  Martha!  some  one  has  told  you 
the  terrible  suspicions !  It  is  awful,  indeed ; 
and  you  doubt,  and  I  also  know  not  what  to 
.think,  although  my  uncle  is  so  kind.  I  am 
most  unhappy!" 

Martha  embraced  her  affectionately,  and, 
moved  by  her  natural  generosity,  exclaimed : 
"  It  is  impossible,  Adelaide !  He  could  never 
have  committed  such  a  crime !  If  the  whole 
world  declares  him  guilty,  I  shall  never  be- 
lieve it!" 

"Oh,  Martha!  how  truly  good  of  you!  I 
have  always  loved  you,  but  I  love  you  more 


than  ever  now.  If  I  ever  inherit  this  estate, 
I  shall  give  it  back  to  its  lawful  heirs.  Yes : 
God  knows  this  has  always  been  my  deter- 
mination." 

Martha  pressed  her  friend  to  her  heart,  and 
murmured,  "Whatever  the  future  may  bring, 
we  shall  always  remain  fast  friends." 

VI. 

Martha  was  confined  to  her  room  for  some 
days,  but  she  avoided  the  painful  subject  of 
Mr.  Russell's  guilt  or  innocence  in  her  con- 
versations with  Adelaide;  and  some  business 
having  obliged  the  old  man  to  absent  himself 
for  a  week,  they  did  not  meet  again.  When 
she  was  about  ten  days  at  Sunset,  she  received 
a  letter  from  her  brother  telling  her  he  was 
stationed  at  Leavenworth,  so  that  they  could 
now  live  together.  Certain  reasons,  which  he 
would  explain  later,  prevented  his  coming  for 
her  in  person,  but  he  begged  she  would  re- 
join him  at  once.  Adelaide  was  deeply  grieved 
at  this  message.  "  We  must  part,"  she  said, 
"and  probably  forever!" 

"  Do  not  say  that,"  replied  Martha,  gravely ; 
"  our  separation  is  temporary,  but  we  shall  end 
our  lives  together.  Nothing  shall  keep  me 
from  my  friend  and  sister." 

Miss  Shaw  left  a  letter  for  Adelaide's  uncle, 
in  which  she  thanked  him  for  his  Jeindness 
and  hospitality,  and  the  next  day  the  friends 
separated  with  many  tears,  yet  with  confidence 
in  each  other  and  in  God. 

The  tender  affection  with  which  Colonel 
Shaw  received  his  sister  consoled  her  in  some 
measure  for  her  separation  from  her  friend, 
and  she  felt  how  powerful  are  the  ties  of  blood 
as  she  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  long 
absent  brother. 

Paul  told  her  his  future  plans ;  all  his  worldly 
possessions  consisted  of  his  salary,  and  a 
small  amount  of  ready  money  bequeathed  to 
him  by  their  guardian.  He  had  rented  a 
small  house  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Leav- 
enworth, and  intended  to  live  there  quietly 
with  his  sister  and  an  old  servant.  Their 
guardian's  legacy  would  furnish  the  house, 
and  buy  a  piano  and  books  for  Martha ;  and 
he  would  himself  perfect  her  education  while 
awaiting  his  next  promotion,  which  would 
render  them  independent.  Martha  was  de- 
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lighted,  and  in  a  few  days  they  were  settled 
nin  their  new  house,  and  had  commenced 
a  quiet,  happy  life,  occupied  with  study  and 
serious  employments. 

At  the  first  spare  moment,  Martha  wrote 
to  Adelaide,  and  she  often  spoke  to  Paul  of 
Mr.  Russell  and  his  niece. 

VII. 

One  evening  when  Paul  and  Martha  were 
sitting  in  the  garden  together,  Col.  Shaw  re- 
lated to  his  sister  the  following  facts : 

"As  long  as  I  remember,  the  name  of  Rus- 
sell is  familiar  to  me.  My  mother  often  spoke 
of  this  man,  whose  character  is  such  an 
enigma.  During  the  first  part  of  his  life  he 
was  so  good,  so  loyal,  so  devoted  ;  the  re- 
mainder is  a  mystery — possibly  a  crime.  Our 
guardian  trusted  him  to  the  utmost,  and  he 
managed  his  affairs  with  as  much  skill  as 
probity.  The  estate  of  which  Russell  is 
now  the  owner  formerly  belonged  to  father. 
When  he  went  to  the  war  he  deeded  it  to  Mr. 
Rosati,  and  after  mother's  death  I  heard  our 
guardian  say  that  you  should  have  the  prop- 
erty as  soon  as  you  came  of  age.  You  know 
he  allowed  me  a  handsome  annuity.  It  pro- 
voked him  very  much  when  I  declared  my 
intention  of  entering  the  Army,  for  at  that 
time  he  was  anything  but  loyal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  after  a  while  he  became  recon- 
ciled. During  the  war  he  showed  himself 
such  a  warm  friend  of  the  Confederates  that 
Sunset  came  near  being  confiscated,  and  some 
say  that  it  would  have  been  seized  after  his 
death  had  not  Daniel  Russell  presented  and 
proved  his  claim  to  ownership.  That  is  the 
mystery — how  he  obtained  it.  The  violent 
death  of  the  old  gentleman  is  openly  charged 
to  Russell,  as  you  have  probably  heard;  but 
it  must  be  said  that  his  guilt  has  never  been 
established.  If,  as  you  say,  he  acts  as  though 
he  were  only  guardian  of  Sunset,  his  conduct 
is  all  the  more  unaccountable.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  his  title  to  the  estate  is  clear.  But 
he  is  a  strange  character.  I  could  never  be- 
lieve him  guilty  of  Mr.  Rosati's  death,  he 
seemed  so  truly  grieved  when  it  occurred ; 
but  he  must  know  of  the  suspicions  that  were 
afloat,  and  his  life  at  Sunset  is  calculated  to 
keep  them  in  remembrance.  If  it  were  not  for 


the  failure  of  the  bank  at  A ,  which  cost 

us  all  that  father  possessed  there,  we  should 
never  have  felt  the  loss  of  Sunset.  You  re- 
member I  once  told  you  that  he  sent  word 
from  Washington  to  pay  his  creditors  in  full, 
no  matter  what  the  sacrifice  might  be.  He 
acted  as  if  he  were  sure  of  meeting  death,  as, 
in  fact,  he  did  in  the  first  battle." 

"  But  does  no  one  know  the  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Rosati's  death?  What  could  have 
been  his  object  in  leaving  the  house  so  late 
at  night? — I  heard  it  was  at  night  that  he  was 
killed.  And  how  did  it  happen  that  Mr.  Rus- 
sell was  with  him?"  asked  Martha,  when  her 
brother  had  done  speaking. 

"  I  will  finish  my  story  to  morrow,  if  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  wait  till  then.  It  is 
already  late,  and  I  have  several  letters  to  write 
for  the  morning  mail." 

Saying  this,  Col.  Shaw  kissed  his  sister 
good- night,  and  both  retired  to  their  rooms. 

Martha  dreamed  of  Adelaide's  mysterious 
old  uncle  all  night  long,  and  seemed  to  see 
him  pushing  Mr.  Rosati  over  the  rocks  at 

Sunset. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


The  Tomb  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 


Immediately  beneath  the  dome  of  the  gor- 
geous marble  cathedral  of  the  stately  city  of 
Milan  is  the  subterranean  chapel  which  con- 
tains the  body  of  this  great  Saint  of  the  i6th 
century.  A  more  sumptuous  place  of  sepul- 
ture was  never  allotted  to  the  relics  of  human 
mortality.  Basso  relievos  of  massive  silver  in- 
crust  the  roof,  plates  of  gold  adorn  the  front 
of  the  shrine,  upon  removing  which  a  sarcoph- 
agus of  crystal  exhibits  the  deceased  prelate 
clothed  in  his  archiepiscopal  robes,  with  a 
crozier  begemmed  with  brilliants  lying  by  his 
side,  and  gold  and  jewels  adorning  every 
part  of  his  person.  The  remains  of  the  Saint 
are  in  a  state  pf  very  remarkable  preservation ; 
three  centuries  have  embrowned  but  not  con- 
sumed them. 

The  Milanese  naturally  regard  with  ex- 
traordinary respect  the  tomb  of  their  patron 
Saint,  and  if  ever  a  great  man  deserved  well 
of  his  countrymen  it  was  the  philanthropic 
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S.  Carlo  Borromeo.  The  austerities  and  self- 
denial  of  his  private  life  were  incredibly  rig- 
orous, while  to  all  with  whom  his  high  family 
and  cardinal's  rank  brought  him  into  daily 
communication  he  was  lavish  in  the  exercise 
of  hospitality. 

A  touching  anecdote  of  his  unassuming, 
self-inflicted  penitence  was  related  of  the  Saint 
by  the  Bishop  of  Asti,  who,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visitation  of  the  diocese,  surprised 
St.  Charles,  in  the  middle  of  a  bitterly  cold 
night,  studying  in  a  single  black  and  tattered 
gown.  Upon  being  entreated  to  put  on  some 
warmer  garment,  the  Archbishop  replied, 
with  a  smile,  "  What  will  you  say  if  I  have  no 
other?  The  robes  which  I  am  obliged  to 
wear  during  the  day  belong  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal,  but  this  garment  is  my  own,  and  I 
have  no  other,  either  for  winter  or  summer." 
The  poor  had,  indeed,  always  been  the  stew- 
ards of  his  worldly  wealth.  The  crowning  act, 
however,  of  St.  Charles's  glory  was  the  inde- 
fatigable zeal  with  which,  utterly  regardless 
of  personal  safety,  he  labored  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  his  flock,  and  administered  to  their 
temporal  necessities,  during  the  great  and  fatal 
pestilence  of  1575.  During  that  disastrous 
time,  he  melted  his  plate,  sold  his  furniture, 
and  parted  with  the  very  bed  he  lay  upon,  to 
provide  relief  for  the  poor, — passing  his  days 
with  the  inmates  of  pest-houses,  and  his 
nights  on  bare  boards.  Conduct  like  this 
might  well  entitle  a  cardinal  archbishop  to 
live  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  the  magnificent  sepulchre  of  Milan 
attests  the  fond  reverence  they  still  entertain 
for  one  who  loved  and  served  them  on  earth, 
and  now  prays  for  them  in  heaven. 

The  tercentenary  of  St.  Charles  occurred 
on  the  4th  inst.,  and  was  celebrated  with  great 
enthusiasm  all  over  the  Catholic  world. 


"Virgin  Immaculate,  Come  to  Our  Aid!" 


One  bright  day  in  the  spring  of  1855,  Pius 
IX,  accompanied  by  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, visited  a  catacomb  recently  discov- 
ered near  Rome,  containing  many  interesting 
Christian  monuments.  On  his  return,  he  dined 


at  the  Convent  of  St.  Agnes  without-the-walls. 
After  dinner  the  pupils  of  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda  asked  the  favor  of  being  admitted 
to  his  presence,  to  which  his  Holiness  con- 
sented with  his  usual  kindness.  Shortly  after 
the  reception  of  the  pupils,  the  floor  of  the 
large  hall  in  which  they  were  assembled 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  precipitated  the  whole 
company  into  the  department  beneath — a 
distance  of  about  twenty- two  feet.  When  the 
Holy  Father  perceived  the  floor  descending, 
he  exclaimed,  Virgin c  Tinmacula,adjnvanti! — 
"Virgin  Immaculate,  come  to  our  aid!"  His 
prayer  was  heard.  By  a  special  interposition 
of  Heaven,  his  Holiness  received  not  the 
slightest  hurt  or  injury  whatever.  The  chair 
on  which  he  was  seated  descended  gradually 
until  it  reached  the  flooring  below,  where  it 
was  overturned.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  who  were  precipitated  by  the 
fall,  not  a  single  one  was  seriously  injured. 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Antonelli  and  Car- 
dinal Patrizzi  and  several  of  the  students  re- 
ceived slight  contusions,  but  they  were  all 
able  to  leave  the  Convent  the  same  evening, 
except  four,  who  were  obliged  to  remain  until 
the  following  morning.  As  soon  as  all  were 
extricated  from  the  ruins,  the  Holy  Father, 
accompanied  by  those  who  with  himself  had 
made  so  miraculous  an  escape,  repaired  to  the 
church  and  intoned  the  Te  Deum,  in  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  for  the  blessing  of 
their  preservation ;  at  the  same  time  the  Ben- 
ediction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given, 
and  a  triduum  was  ordered  in  all  the  pari.-  h 
churches,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  <•> 
Heaven  for  the  manifest  protection  of  the 
head  of  the  Church. 


PURGATORY  is  like  a  spiritual  bank,  in  which 
we  may  daily  deposit  our  good  works,  how- 
ever trifling,  and  they  increase  and  multiply; 
and  when  we  are  in  trouble  we  draw  interest 
from  them  in  light  and  strength  and  pru- 
dence.— Anon. 

I  HAVE  obtained  what  I  desired  more  easily 
through  the  intercession  of  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory than  through  the  intercession  of  the 
saints  in  he  iven. — St  Catharine  <f  Bologna, 
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HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.— BC  Lake,  1,  48. 
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The  Joy  of  Love. 


BY   SARA   TRAINER   SMITH. 


ALMOST  under  the  hurrying  feet 
That  come  and  go  in  the  busy  street, 
I  found  a  thought  of  the  Heart  Divine 
That  thrilled  to  the  very  core  of  mine. 

Clinging  close  to  a  toil-worn  hand, 
There  passed  a  shadow  from  baby  land: 
Only  a  shadow — so  white  and  thin, 
It  lacked  the  round  of  a  baby's  chin ; 

It  lacked  the  coral  of  baby  lips, 
The  pink  of  a  baby's  finger  tips, 
The  silken  floss  of  a  baby's  hair, 
Kissed  and  smoothed  with  the  sweetest  care. 

But  out  of  its  innocent  baby  eyes 
There  looked  a  baby's  mild  surprise, 
And  close  to  its  innocent  baby  breast 
A  baby's  baby  was  tightly  prest. 

Wavering,  slow,  with  uncertain  tread, 
It  followed  still  where  its  mother  led, 
Ever  lovingly  glancing  down 
On  that  headless  doll  in  a  ragged  gown. 

And  at  every  glance,  its  love  and  pride 
Came  and  went,  like  a  rosy  tide, 
Over  its  poor  little  pallid  face — 
Frail  lily-bud  in  a  noisome  place! 

It  passed  ;  but  an  angel  walks  with  me 
In  the  shape  of  its  lovely  memory, 
And  out  of  the  long  day's  toil  and  care 
I  bring  this  blossoming  thought  so  fair. 


No  life  so  narrow,  no  heart  so  lone, 
No  hands  so  empty,  they  hold  not  one 
Of  the  loves  that  bless.  And  God  above 
Shared  with  that  baby  the  joy  of  love ! 


The  Presentation  of  Our  Lady. 


|T  was  customary  among  the  Jews  to* 
consecrate  their  children  to  God  in 
a  special  manner,  but  there  were  two- 
kinds  of  presentation  in  the  Temple.  The 
first,  properly  styled  purification,  was  obliga- 
tory upon  all,  as  commanded  in  Leviticus, 
and  took  place,  according  to  the  sex  of  the 
infant,  thirty-three  days  after  birth,  in  case  of 
a  male  child,  sixty-six  days  in  case  of  a  fe- 
male child,  whenja  lamb  of  a  year  old  was 
offered  in  holocaust,  together  with  a  turtle- 
dove or  a  young  pigeon,  as  a  sin-offering;  or, 
in  case  of  poverty,  two  turtle-doves  or  two 
young  pigeons — one  in  holocaust,  the  other 
as  a  sin-offering.  The  second  and  more  sol- 
emn presentation  was  made  later,  when  the 
child  no  longer  needed  maternal  care — gen- 
erally at  the  time  of  weaning,  which  amongst 
the  Israelites  was  at  the  expiration  of  the 
third  year. 

After  this  second  presentation,  the  children 
specially  offered  to  God  dwelt  in  apartments 
dependent  on,  or,  as  Josephus  writes,  built 
all  around  the  Temple  by  King  Solomon,  to- 
the  number  of  thirty,  and  reconstructed,  to- 
gether with  the  Temple,  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonian  Captivity.  There  rooms  were 
destined,  some  to  the  men,  some  to  the  women 
who  had  consecrated  themselves  to  the  Lcrd. 
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Amongst  these  latter  we  read  of  Josabeth, 
wife  of  Joiada,  and  of  Anna  the  Prophetess, 
daughter  of  Phanuel,  who,  as  St.  Luke  tells 
us,  "  from  the  time  she  was  a  widow,  departed 
not  from  the  Temple  night  nor  day  " ;  and  in 
Machabees  II  mention  is  made  "of  the  vir- 
gins dwelling  in  the  Temple."  The  young 
children  were  carefully  reared  in  all  practices 
of  piety  by  masters  and  mistresses  of  well- 
known  probity,  and  employed  according  to 
their  sex,  age,  and  capacity — the  boys  in 
serving  the  priests  and  levites  in  the  sacred 
functions  of  their  ministry,  the  girls  in  manu- 
facturing vestments  and  hangings  for  the  use 
of  the  Temple,  and  in  other  feminine  occu- 
pations. 

Ancient  tradition  relates  that  Our  Blessed 
Lady  was  vowed  to  God  by  her  parents  even 
before  her  birth,  and  solemnly  offered  by 
them  in  the  Temple  at  the.  age  of  three  years. 
The  "  History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  "  gives 
the  legend  thus ;  "When  at  the  age  of  three 
years  Mary  was  weaned,  Joachim  and  Anna, 
his  wife,  went  up  together  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord  and  presented  their  offerings ;  they 
consigned  Mary,  their  daughter,  that  she 
might  be  admitted  amongst  the  virgins  who 
dwelt  therein  day  and  night,  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord.  She  ran  up  the  fifteen  steps,  with- 
out looking  backward,  and  without  calling 
for  her  parents,  as  children  are  usually  wont 
to  do.  And  all  were  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
sight,  and  the  priests  of  the  Temple  greatly 
marvelled." 

The  Protovangelium*  or  "Book  of  James 
the  Jew,"  tells  the  tale  in  this  wise :  "  When 
Mary  was  two  years  old,  Joachim  said  to 
Anna,  his  wife :  '  Let  us  conduct  her  to  the 
Temple  of  God,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  vow  we 
have  made,  lest  the  Most  High  be  wroth 

*  The  Protovangelium  or  "  First  Gospel "  (so  called 
as  relating  events  which  preceded  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel),  ignorantly  attributed  to  the  pen  of  the 
Apostle  St.  James  the  Less,  though  declared  apocry- 
phal in  the  Decretal  of  Pope  Gelasius,  in  the  sense  of 
not  being  inspired,  is  neither  false  nor  spurious,  and, 
with  the  '  History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,"  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  early  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers, 
and  forms,  with  the  said  History,  the  principal  source 
of  information  relative  to  the  parents  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady  and  to  the  circumstances  of  her  early  life. 


against  us,  and  take  the  child  from  us.'  And 
Anna  replied :  '  Rather  let  us  await  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  lest,  missing  her  parents,  she 
be  not  too  earnest  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.' 
To  which  Joachim  answered  :  '  We  will  wait.' 
When  the  third  year  was  accomplished,  Joa- 
chim said :  '  Call  together  the  spotless  Hebrew 
virgins,  and  let  them  each  take  a  lighted  ta- 
per or  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  attend  on  her, 
that  the  child  may  not  turn  back  from  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord,  but  her  mind  be  wholly 
occupied  with  the  things  of  God.'  And  the 
virgins  did  thus,  and  they  entered  the  Temple. 
And  the  high-priest  received  the  child  there, 
kissed  her  and  blessed  her,  saying:  '  Mary,  the 
Lord  hath  magnified  thy  name  to  all  genera- 
tions, and  in  thee  shall  be  made  known  the  re- 
demption of  the  children  of  Israel.'  And  he 
placed  her  upon  the  third  step  of  the  altar, 
where  she  danced  with  her  feet,  so  that  all 
the  house  of  Israel  rejoiced  with  her  and 
loved  her.  Then  her  parents  returned  home, 
blessing  God  because  the  maiden  had  not 
turned  back  from  the  Temple." 

Isidore  of  Thessalonica  and  John. of  Eubca 
hold  that  together  with  the  virgins  aforesaid, 
and  the  relatives,  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  nobility  in  Israel,  were  included  in  the 
escort  to  the  Temple:  the  former  through 
respect  to  Joachim,  the  latter  from  regard  to 
Anna.  The  cortege  was  met  at  the  eastern 
gate,  and  introduced  into  the  sacred  edifice 
by  the  Priest  Zacharias,  husband  of  Eliza- 
beth, cousin  to  Anna,  who  was  principally 
entrusted  with  the  guidance  of  the  virgins  of 
the  Temple,  and  who,  according  to  St.  Ger- 
manus  of  Constantinople  and  others,  received 
her  amongst  their  number  on  occasion  of  her 
presentation,  because  of  the  relationship  sub- 
sisting between  himself  and  the  family  of 
Joachim.  The  circumstances  of  the  Presen- 
tation of  Mary  in  the  Temple  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  and  her  education  therein,  are 
fully  developed  by  numberless  Greek  authors, 
such  as  Andrew  of  Crete,  the  Emperor;  Leo 
the  Philosopher,  Nicephorus,  and  others. 

Epiphanius,  surnamed  "the  Hagiographer," 
a  learned  and  pious  monk,  and  priest  of  Con- 
stantinople, some  say  Patriarch  of  that  city 
(956),  under  Constantine  VII,  Porphyrogeni- 
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•;i:il  in  her  solitude  in  the  Temple, 
Mary  studied  Hebrew,  in  order  to  read  the 
sacred  books  in  the  original ;  and  learned  to 
work  in  wool,  in  flax,  in  silk  and  in  gold,  of 
which  materials  she  wrought  and  ornamented 
the  sacerdotal  vestments.  Epiphanius  further 
states  that  at  the  age  of  three  years  she  was 
rely  presented  and  offered  to  the  Lord, 
together  with  the  customary  gifts,  then  re- 
turned to  Nazareth,  and  that  only  in  her 
onth  year  did  she  definitively  take  up  her 
dence  in  the  Temple.  But  the  entire  chain 
of  tradition,  followed  by  the  principal  Fathers, 
is  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  Mary  was  but 
three  years  old  when  she  entered  upon  the 
service  of  the  Lord. 

The  Temple  was  divided  into  three  parts  : 
the  Court,  open  to  all  comers ;  the  Holy  Place, 
wherein  the  priests  offered  sacrifices ;  and  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  into  which  only  the  high- 
priest  might  enter  for  the  most  august  cere- 
monies. St.  Evodius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
and  St.  Germanus,  of  Constantinople,  unhesi- 
tatingly declare  it  a  fact  known  by  indubita- 
ble tradition  of  the  Greek  Church  that  Mary 
had  not  only  permission  to  pray  in  the  secret 
place  allotted  to  the  virgins  reared  in  the 
Temple,  but  that  by  special  privilege,  never 
granted  before  nor  since  to  one  of  her  sex, 
she  was  allowed  entrance  to  the  "  Sanctum 
Sanctorum,"  where  at  the  foot  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  she  poured  out  her  heart  before 
Gad,  and  held  sweet  converse  with  Him. 
This  is,  however,  contested  by  the  majority 
of  authors,  on  the  ground  that  no  layman, 
not  even  the  priests,  might  penetrate  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  save  the  high-priest,  and  he 
only  once  in  the  year,  to  signify  that  no  one 
could  enter  into  the  sanctuary  of  heaven  till 
Christ,  our  High-Priest,  opened  it  by  His 
Passion.  Origen  points  out  that  possibly  all 
these  sacred  places  were  denominated  "  house 
of  God,"  "  sanctuary,"  or  "  holy  of  holies," 
through  a  certain  extension  of  idea,  by  reason 
of  their  vicinity  to  the  Temple,  as  the  Jews 
were  wont  sometimes  to  speak  of  the  entire 
Temple  as  the  sanctuary,  and  would  even 
designate  by  the  title  of  holy  the  very  court 
of  the  priests. 
The  rule  of  life  in  the  Temple,  based  upon 


early  traditions,  is  given  in  the  Protovan- 
gelium,  in  the  "History  of  the  Nativity  of 
Mary,"  and  in  the  "  Mystical  City  of  God," 
by  the  Venerable  Maria  d'Agreda,  agreeing 
almost  entirely  with  the  words  of  St.  Jerome, 
who  adds  many  interesting  circumstances, 
quoted  by  St.  Bonaventure.  The  Blessed  Vir- 
gin had  made  it  a  rule,  in  obedience  to  the 
advice  of  the  high-priest,  to  retire  at  8  p.  m., 
in  order  to  rise  at  dawn,  and  apply  herself  to 
prayer  until  the  third  hour  of  the  day.  From 
the  third  until  the  ninth  hour,  she  was  oc- 
cupied in  manual  labors.  From  the  expiration 
of  the  ninth  hour,  she  remained  in  prayer, 
until  the  appearance  of  the  angel,  from  whose 
hand  she  received  the  food  which  served  as 
her  nourishment ;  that  which  was  allotted  her 
by  the  priests  of  the  Temple  she  distributed  to 
the  poor.  Angels  were  daily  seen  to  converse 
with  her,  and  they  obeyed  her  as  they  would 
a  sister  or  a  beloved  mother.  She  blessed 
God  without  ceasing,  and  lest  those  who  ac- 
costed her  might  interrupt  her  praises  of  the 
Most  High,  she  always  answered  them,  "Deo 
gratias" ;  whence  arose  the  custom  adopted 
by  the  saints  of  saluting  one  another  with 
the  words,  "  Thanks  be  to  God."  Cedrenus, 
George  of  Nicomedia  (author  of  "Christus 
Patiens,"  wrongly  attributed  to  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen),  and  other  Greek  writers,  declare 
that  Mary  received  her  food  through  the 
ministry  of  angels. 

The  Mahometans,  who  greatly  reverence 
and  esteem  Our  Blessed  Lady,  teach  that 
God  bestowed  upon  her  the  name  of  Mary; 
that  her  mother  Anna  gave  the  child  into  the 
custody  of  Zacharias  the  priest,  who  shut  her 
up  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Temple,  the 
door  of  which  was  so  high  that  they  mounted 
to  it  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and  that  he  always 
carried  the  key  about  his  person.  "  He  made 
her  frequent  visits,  and  whenever  he  arrived 
he  found  her  in  possession  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite fruits  of  Palestine,  even  such  as  were 
most  out  of  season.  When  he  inquired  how 
she  came  by  them,  the  maiden  made  answer: 
'Whatever  you  see  here  comes  from  God, 
who  provides  for  those  who  please  Him  all 
good  things  without  measure  or  number.' " 
Need  we  wonder  that  God,  who  by  medium 
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of  the  Prophet  Habacuc  fed  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den,  and  for  the  space  of  sixty  years 
daily  furnished  St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  in 
his  solitude  with  a  half-loaf,  brought  by  a 
raven,  should  each  day  send  an  angel  to 
minister  to  her  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
Mother  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  nourish 
her  in  an  extraordinary  manner?  Gerson, 
Gregory  of  Nicomedia,  St.  Bernard,  and  Peter 
of  Celles  say  truly  that  where  there  is  ques- 
tion of  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of 
Mary,  we  must  presume  many  things  which 
are  not  to  be  read  in  writing. 

The  high-priest,  at  the  time,  was  undoubt- 
edly Simon,  son  of  Boethius,  a  native  of  Al- 
exandria, whom  Herod  the  Great  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Supreme  Pontiff,  A.  M.  3981,  in 
order  to  marry  his  daughter  Marianne,  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  day,  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  Herod  Antipas,  the  mur- 
derer of  St.  John  Baptist.  This  High- Priest 
Simon  gave  Mary  her  rule  of  life,  and  confided 
her  to  the  careful  surveillance  of  Anna  the 
Prophetess,  whom  she  was  to  look  upon  as 
a  mother  and  mistress.  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Zacharias,  likewise  took  deep  interest  in  her 
young  kinswoman,  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached,  and  who  warmly  returned  her  affec- 
tion. 

SS.  Germanus  and  Turibius,  Patriarchs  of 
Constantinople ;  George,  Cancellarius  of  that 
Church;  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  other 
writers,  have  left  us  homilies  on  this  Festival, 
known  in  the  Eastern  Church  as  "The  En- 
trance of  the  Blessed  Virgin  into  the  Temple." 
Baronius  remarks  that  the  ancient  rituals  ap- 
ply the  name  of  "  Presentation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  "  to  the  day  of  her  purification, 
when  she  presented  her  Divine  Son  in  the 
Temple ;  but  he  dclares  that  this  Feast  was 
very  early  observed  in  the  Greek  Church. 
It  was  first  celebrated  in  the  Western  Church, 
in  1372,  by  order  of  Pope  Gregory  XI,  when 
Philip  de  Maiziers,  chancellor  and  ambassa- 
dor from  Peter,  King  of  Cyprus,  presented 
to  that  Pontiff,  in  the  name  of  his  Sover- 
eign, the  Office  of  the  Feast,  set  to  music  as 
it  was  sung  in  the  East,  in  order  that  he 
might  approve  it,  and  introduce  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Festival  amongst  the  Latins.  His 


Holiness  granted  the  desired  approbation, 
issued  a  Decree  establishing  the  Feast  for 
November  the  2ist,  and  ordered  it  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  in  the  Church  of  the  Friars 
Minor  in  Avignon,  where  his  Papal  court 
was  then  residing.  The  existence  of  this 
Festival  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  examina- 
tion and  approval  of  the  Office  proper  thereto 
by  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  and  the  theologi- 
ans of  the  Roman  Curia,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Feast  itself  in  Avignon,  by  command 
of  Gregory  XI,  were  quickly  made  known 
by  the  Chancellor  of  Cyprus  to  King  Charles 
V  of  France,  who,  in  his  turn,  ordained  the 
solemnization  thereof  in  Paris,  in  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  in  presence  of"  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
who  pronounced  an  eloquent  discourse  on 
the  occasion.  The  Festival  rapidly  found 
favor  throughout  the  West. 

Pius  II,  1458,  and  Paul  II,  1464,  urged  by 
the  pious  William  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  ac- 
corded various  indulgences  to  this  Feast, 
which  were  confirmed,  in  1477,  by  Sixtus  IV, 
who  made  it  of  precept.  But  St.  Pius  V,  1 566, 
having  suppressed  the  Breviary  of  Cardinal 
Quignones,  *  wherein  this  Office  was  inserted, 
the  Feast  of  the  Presentation  was  set  aside 
as  of  modern  date,  and  expunged  from  the 
Roman  Breviary,  until  the  Lessoos  should 
be  thoroughly  examined.  However,  Gregory 
XIII,  his  successor  in  the  Papal  Chair,  at  the 
entreaty  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  permitted  the 

*  Francis  Quignones,  of  the  noble  Spanish  family 
of  the  Counts  de  Luna,  a  learned  and  holy  Franciscan, 
unanimously  electe'd  General  of  the  Seraphic  Order 
in  1522.  Clement  VII,  in  the  Consistory  held  in  1528, 
at  Viterbo,  created  him  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  title  of 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  and  named  him  Pro- 
tector of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  Viewing  his  learn- 
ing and  piety,  the  Pope  further  charged  him  with  the 
compilation  of  a  new  Breviary  for  the  use  of  the  clergy/ 
which  he  so  arranged  that  the  entire  Scriptures  were 
read  during  the  course  of  the  year,  and  in  the  space  of 
each  week  the  whole  Psalter,  without  the  repetition  of 
a  single  psalm.  Though  the  Breviary  was  never  fully 
approved  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  nor  granted  to 
the  Church  at  large,  still  it  was  permitted  by  the  Popes 
to  those  ecclesiastics  making  special  petition.  Ughel- 
lius,  in  his  "Italia  Sacra,"  relates  that  Fra  Bernadino 
Haredo.  companion  and  friend  of  Quignones,. a  man 
of  holy  life,  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and 
the  gift  of  contemplation,  saw  the  soul  of  the  Cardinal 
fly  up  immediately  into  heaven  from  his  death-bed. 
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i!  to  be  celebrated  in  his  dominions; 
and  upon  the  learned  Jesuit  Turriani  prov- 
;  conclusively,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  that  the  Feast  was 
anciently  solemnized  both  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  Sixtus  V,  with  the 
Constitution  Intancratae  of  Sept.  I,  1585,  re- 
placed it  in  the  calendar,  with  Office  of  double 
rite,  which  he  ordered  recited  throughout 
the  entire  Church.  Father  Turriani,  in  re- 
ward of  his  zeal  and  piety,  received  the  grace 
of  dying  upon  the  day  of  the  Feast,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1584. 

Popular  art  thus  represents  the  Presenta- 
tion :  Mary  is  received  by  the  high-priest  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar.  Behind  her  stand  St.  Joa- 
chim and  St.  Anna.  Again,  the  child  Mary, 
sometimes  in  a  blue,  generally  in  a  white  vest- 
ure, with  long  golden  hair,  ascends  the  steps 
leading  to  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  which 
steps  are  always  fifteen  in  number.  These 
"  fifteen  steps  "  rest  on  a  passage  in  Josephus, 
who  states:  "Between  the  wall  which  sepa- 
rated the  men  from  the  women,  and  the  great 
porch  of  the  Temple,  were  fifteen  steps";  and 
these  are  the  steps  which  Mary  is  supposed 
to  ascend.  Mrs.  Jameson  mentions  a  graceful 
painting  in  the  Venice  Academy  (the  work 
of  Victor  Carpaccia,  or  Scarpaccia,  one  of  the 
quattrocentisti,  though  still  living  in  1522), 
wherein  the  perfectly  childish  figure  of  Mary, 
with  her  light-flowing  tresses,  the  grace  with 
which  she  kneels  on  the  steps,  anoj  the  dis- 
position of  the  attendant  figures,  are  all  beau- 
tifully conceived.  Conspicuous  in  front  is  a 
page  holding  a  unicorn,  that  ancient  emblem 
of  chastity  often  introduced,  significantly,  in 
pictures  of  the  Virgin.  In  the  composition  of 
Albert  Diirer,  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  is 
on  the  left,  the  child  Mary,  with  flowing  hair, 
ascending  the  steps;  behind  her  stand  her 
parents  and  other  personages,  and  in  front 
are  vendors  of  provisions,  doves,  etc.,  which 
are  brought  as  offerings. 

The  Presentation,  by  Domenico  Ghirlandajo, 
in  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  Florence,  represents  the 
court  of  the  Temple.  To  the  right  is  a  magnifi- 
cent porch.  Our  Blessed  Lady,  a  young  girl 
of  some  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  is  seen  as- 
cending the  steps,  with  a  book  in  her  hand ; 


the  high-priest  extends  his  arms  to  receive 
her;  behind  him  stands  another  priest,  and 
"the  young  virgins,  who  were  to  be  her  com- 
panions, are  advancing  joyously  to  welcome 
her."  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are  St.  Joachim 
and  St.  Anna,  and,  farther  off,  a  group  of 
women  and  spectators  in  attitudes  of  sympa- 
thy and  thanksgiving.  Two  venerable,  grand- 
looking  Jews  and  two  beautiful  boys  fill  the 
foreground,  whilst  the  figure  of  the  pilgrim 
resting  on  the  steps  is  memorable  in  art  as 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  an  undrapcd 
figure  accurately  and  gracefully  drawn.  But 
the  most  famous  and  best  known  Presentation 
is  that  by  Titian,  also  in  the  Venetian  Acad- 
emy. It  is  far  more  sumptuous  and  dramatic 
in  details  than  that  of  Carpaccia,  which  it 
greatly  resembles  in  general  arrangement. 
The  Blessed  Virgin  does  not  kneel,  but,  hold- 
ing up  her  light  blue  drapery,  ascends  the 
steps  with  childish  grace  and  alacrity.  Titian 
himself,  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  Venice,  An- 
drea dei  Franceschi,  and  Cardinal  Bembo  are 
among  the  portrait-heads.  In  the  foreground, 
instead  of  the  poetic  symbol  of  the  unicorn 
is  an  old  women  selling  eggs  and  fowls,  as 
in  the  print  by  Albert  Diirer — no  doubt  well 
known  to  Titian,  who  painted  his  picture 
about  1550,  while  Albert  Diirer  published  his 
"Life  of  the  Madonna"  in  1520. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  from  whose  "  Legends  of  the 
Madonna"  we  borrow  these  details,  notes  that 
Mary  should  be  an  infant  of  three  years  of 
age;  but  she  is  generally  represented  older, 
veiled,  and  with  a  taper  in  her  hand  in  place 
of  a  lamp,  like  a  young  nun,  which  is  a  fault. 
The  like  occurs  also  in  the  bass-relief  by 
Andrea  Orcagna,  in  the  Church  of  Or  San 
Michele,  Florence,  where  the  scene  is  treated 
with  great  simplicity,  there  being  but  three 
principal  figures :  Our  Lady  in  the  centre,  St. 
Joachim  and  St.  Anna  standing  at  either  side. 

Mrs.  Jameson  further  mentions  representa- 
tions from  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
Temple  : — a  picture  by  Angelo  Gaddi,  which 
shows  her  surrounded  by  her  young  com- 
panions, the  maidens  educated  with  her;  a 
charming  composition  by  Bernadino  Luini, 
now  in  the  Breaa  of  Milan,  in  which  she  ap- 
pears as  a  girl  of  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
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with  long  golden  hair,  seated  on  a  kind  of 
throne,  attired  in  a  simple  light  blue  tunic; 
she  is  instructing  her  childish  companions, 
who,  standing  round  her,  look  up  and  listen 
with  devout  faces.  Likewise  a  fine  drawing, 
in  Vienna,  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
seated  before  a  large  tapestry-frame.  Behind 
her  are  two  maidens,  one  of  whom  is  read- 
ing; the  other,  holding  a  distaff,  lays  her 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Virgin,  as  if  about 
to  speak.  The  scene  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
Temple,  with  its  rich  architecture.  Didron 
describes  a  fine  antique  tapestry  at  Rheims, 
in  which  Mary  is  seated  at  her  embroidery, 
while  two  unicorns,  crouching  to  either  side 
of  her,  look  up  in  her  face. 

In  accordance  with  the  popular  tradition 
that  angels  ministered  to  her  and  nourished 
her  with  celestial  food,  in  some  early  speci- 
mens of  art,  as,  for  instance,  upon  the  carved 
stalls  of  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  we  see  an 
angel  bring  Our  Lady  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
cruise  of  water — the  bread  of  life  and  the  water 
of  life  from  Paradise.  Mary  holds  a  book,  and 
several  volumes  are  ranged  on  a  shelf  in  the 
background ;  there  are  besides,  a  clock,  such 
as  was  in  use  in  the  I5th  century,  to  indicate 
the  regular  and  studious  life  she  led  in  the 
Temple.  In  other  pictures  we  find  her  seated, 
spinning,  with  an  angel  by  her  side;  again, 
as  a  young  girl,  reading  intently  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  whilst  angels  watch  over  her. 

E. 

— •  »  * 

November. 


BY    ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 


BOBED  in  mourning  nave  and  chancel, 
In  the  liv'ry  of  the  dead, 
Hymns  funereal  are  chanted, 
Services  sublime  are  read. 

Sounds  the  solemn  Dies  Ira, 

Fraught  with  echoes  from  the  day 

When  the  majesty  of  Heaven 
Shall  appear  in  dread  array. 

Next  the  Gospel's  weird  recital, 

Full  of  mystery  and  dread : 
Holding  message  for  the  living,  / 

Bringing  tidings  of  the  dead. 


With  its  resurrection  promised — 

Resurrection  unto  life, 
With  its  full  and  true  fruition, 

And  immunity  from  strife. 

Blest  immunity  from  sorrow, 
Primal  man's  unhappy  dow'r; 

While  the  evil  shall  find  judgment 
In  the  resurrection  hour. 

To  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Glory, 
Goes  the  voiceless,  tuneless  prayer, 

From  the  deep  pit  to  deliver, 
From  eternal  pains  to  spare, 

All  who  wait  the  holy  coming — 

Wait  the  dawning  of  a  day 
That  shall  ope  the  gates  of  darkness, 

Shall  illume  the  watcher's  way. 

May  the  holy  Michael  lead  them 

To  the  fulness  of  the  light 
That  of  old,  in  prophet  visions, 

Burst  on  Abram's  dazzled  sight. 

May  they  pass  from  death  to  living — 
Message  that  the  Master's  voice 

Gave  to  Abraham  the  faithful, 
Bade  his  exiled  soul  rejoice. 

May  perpetual  light  descending 

Touch  their  foreheads  dark  with  fear- 
Dark  with  deadly  torments  suffered : 
Sign  them  with  the  glory  near. 

May  they  rest,  O  Lord !  forever 
In  a  peace  that,  unexpressed, 

Shall  bestow  upon  the  pilgrims 
Dual  crowns  of  light  and  rest ! 

Death's  weird  canticle  is  ringing 
In  its  supplication  strong — 

In  its  far  cry  to  the  Heavens, 

Couched  in  wild,  unearthly  song. 

Aye,  this  Libera  o'ercomes  us, 
Requiem  at  once  and  dirge — 

Makes  this  life  with  life  immortal 
In  our  consciousness  to  merge. 


BY  uniting  ourselves  with  the  intentions  of 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  we  may  offer  the  Divine 
Victim  for  the  souls  in  purgatory.  Does  not 
the  priest  include  us  in  the  words,  Thy  ser- 
vants here  present,  for  whom  we  offer,  and  who 
offer  with  us,  this  Sacrifice  ? 
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A    Troubled    Heart,    and    How    It    was 
Comforted  at  Last. 

XXI. 

NOW  came  the  day  of  tribulation,  when  I 
was  tried  as  by  fire.  Upon  the  first  favor- 
able occasion,  I  told  my  people,  one  and  all, 
that  I  had  been  baptized  a  Catholic.  Though 
they  were  certainly  not  surprised,  and  were, 
perhaps,  not  greatly  grieved,  they  were, 
doubtless,  somewhat  disappointed;  and  from 
that  day  to  this — now  many  years — not  one 
of  them  has  ever  attended  a  religious  service 
with  me.  Never  has  the  least  unkind  or  un- 
charitable word  been  uttered  in  my  presence ; 
on  the  contrary',  they  have  shown  the  sweet- 
est tolerance  at  all  times;  have  served  fish  on 
Fridays  without  fail,  and  have  asked  me  to 
notify  them  of  the  approach  of  other  fast-days 
or  days  of  abstinence. 

Among  my  friends,  even  among  my  inti- 
mate friends,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
two  or  three  frequent  guests  of  the  house,  it 
was  otherwise.  The  fact  of  my  conversion 
was  soon  made  public;  a  personal  item  to 
that  effect  went  the  rounds  of  the  local  jour- 
nals and  ultimately  found  its  way  into  the 
Protestant  religious  press.  Whatever  may 
have  been  said  to  my  parents  by  their  more 
bigoted  co  religionists  I  know  not;  for  all  that 
was  likely  to  wound  my  feelings  was  kept 
discreetly  from  me ;  but  I  saw  in  more  ways 
than  one  that  I  was  no  longer  held  in  the 
same  esteem  by  my  associates,  and  some  of 
them  took  pains  to  insult  or  ridicule  me  when- 
ever they  found  opportunity.  A  few  satisfied 
themselves  with  merely  passing  me  on  the 
street  without  recognition,  or  ignoring  my 
presence  when  we  met  in  society. 

On  one  occasion  a  company  of  my  school- 
mates, with  whom  I  had  previously  been  on 
the  best  of  terms,  locked  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  we  were  assembled  to  pass  a  social 
evening,  and  there  they  amused  themselves 
for  an  hour  or  more  by  ridiculing  the  cere- 
monials, of  whose  sacred  significance  they 
were  ignorant,  and  of  the  forms  themselves 
they  knew  nothing  beyond  the  glimpses  they 
had  caught  during  brief,  occasional  loungings 


at  a  chapel  door  during  service.  They  bur- 
lesqued the  Litany,  and  finally  descended  to 
blasphemous  pantomimic  imitations  of  the 
ceremonials  of  the  Mass.  I  was  held  in  my 
chair  by  two  powerful  youths  during  this  dis- 
graceful orgy,  and  not  suffered  to  depart  un- 
til the  participants  had  grown  weary  of  their 
own  sacrilege.  Let  me  add,  to  the  credit  of 
these  young  men,  that  nearly  all  of  them  af- 
terward made  me  an  apology,  though  they 
had  no  excuse  to  offer  for  their  misconduct. 
Often  I  was  bluntly  assured  that  I  had  made 
a  fool  of  myself,  and  that  in  less  than  a  year 
I  would  bitterly  repent  the  step  I  had  taken. 
To  these  assaults  I  invariably  made  no  reply; 
I  dared  not.  I  felt  that  I  could  offer  my  friends 
no  proof  of  my  wisdom  and  honesty  in  tak- 
ing the  step  I  had  taken — no  proof  so  con- 
vincing as  to  show  them  by  my  after-life 
that  I  had  made  no  mistake;  that,  in  fact,  I 
had  done  only  what  I  ought  to  have  done, 
and  in  doing  it  had  left  nothing  undone.  I 
could  not  always  blame  them  for  their  injus- 
tice to  me ;  if,  in  my  earlier  years,  any  one  had 
assured  me  that  I  would  eventually  become 
a  Catholic  I  should,  no  doubt,  have  been  more 
indignant  than  I  was  at  the  obloquy  now 
heaped  upon  me. 

One  man,  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  who 
often  filled  a  seat  at  our  table,  met  me  in  the 
street  shortly  after  my  conversion.  I  saw 
his  face  flush  furiously  as  we  drew  near  to 
one  another,  and  the  moment  he  was  about 
to  pass  me  he  stopped  short,  shook  his  fist  in 
my  face,  and  hissed,  "  You'll  shortly  regret 
this,  my  fine  young  fellow ! "  Even  one  of  my 
most  intimate  and  best  loved  friends — a  man 
very  much  my  elder,  and  to  whom  I  was  like 
a  foster-child — said  to  me  one  day:  "I  must 
confess  to  you  that  you  have  fallen  greatly  in 
my  esteem." 

Thus  I  was  gradually  cut  off  from  my  old 
associations,  and  a  high  wall  seemed  to  be 
hedging  me  about  The  sudden  anger  of  my 
friends  and  associates  eventually  began  to 
cool ;  amicable  relations  were  slowly  resumed, 
though  the  subject  of  my  conversion  was  al- 
ways a  forbidden  one.  But  those  friends  were 
never  the  same  friends  to  me,  nor  can  they 
«ver  be.  I  had  lost  something  in  the  estrange- 
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ment — I  hardly  knew  what, — and  it  was  a 
sore  loss  to  me  at  the  time ;  but  for  that  loss 
I  had  gained  a  thousandfold.  I  had  learned 
the  mutability  of  all  human  friendship,  and 
learned  it  when  I  was  most  in  need  of  the 
sympathy  of  those  whom  I  had  loved  and 
trusted. 

New  sorrows  lay  in  wait  for  me.  My  father 
met  with  serious  reverses;  the  family  circle 
was  broken  up  and  scattered  hither  and  yon ; 
almost  immediately  upon  this  trial  followed 
the  sudden  death  of  two  well-beloved  broth- 
ers. I  was  left  alone  in  my  modest  lodgings, 
struggling  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  Bereaved, 
betrayed,  disheartened,  my  spirit  fainted  within 
me,  and  my  health  began  to  fail.  It  was  then 
that  I  found  Holy  Church  to  be  my  sole  re- 
liance. 

XXII. 

My  confessor  and  chosen  friend,  a  young 
priest  of  a  cheerful  temperament  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  vitality,  came  often  to  my 
room ;  whenever  he  found  himself  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  my  lodgings,  he  would  drop  in  for 
a  few  moments,  and  his  presence  was  always 
invigorating  and  healthful. 

Seeing  that  I  needed  change  of  scene  to 
reawaken  my  interest  in  life,  he  said  to  me 
one  morning:  "Can  you  conveniently  give 
me  two  or  three  days  of  your  time,  and  give 
them  wholly  to  me  without  question,  for  me 
to  do  what  I  please  with  ?  "  I  answered  that 
the  days  were  alike  to  me,  and  that  he  was 
welcome  to  as  many  as  he  could  make  use  of. 
"Then  pack  your  portmanteau  and  be  ready 
for  me  at  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
The  carriage  will  be  at  the  door." 

I  listlessly  acquiesced.  At  seven  o'clock 
the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  within  it  I 
saw  the  jovial  face  of  my  confessor,  my  com- 
panion, who  seemed  a  very  boy  in  the  exuber- 
ant anticipation  of  his  holiday.  We  drove  rap- 
idly to  the  railway  station,  and  were  whirled 
away  through  the  green  dales  of  spring.  At 
a  little  village  not  too  many  miles  from  town, 
we  exchanged  our  seats  in  the  train  for  more 
lofty  ones  on  the  box  beside  the  driver  of  an 
old-fashioned  stage-coach.  There  he  made 
merry  as  we  toiled  over  the  breezy  hills  and 
bowled  through  the  warm,  sweet  scented  val-. 


leys,  taking  our  way  toward  the  sea- coast, 
where  we  arrived  at  evening. 

It  was  a  quiet  house  where  we  stopped, 
within  sound  of  the  sea-surf:  having  good 
fishing  in  the  stream  that  brawled  beside  the 
door,  and  good  shooting  among  the  hills  that 
almost  overshadowed  us.  What  long,  long 
talks  we  had  there — we  two  the  only  guests 
in  the  place,  and  everybody  leaving  us  quite 
to  our  own  diversions !  what  long,  long  walks, 
and  what  sport,  also;  for  my  companion  was 
an  expert  angler  and  a  capital  shot!  Dreamy, 
restful  days  were  those  we  spent  together. 
While  he  read  his  Office,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  veranda,  I  swung  in  the  hammock  among 
the  rose-trees,  and  envied  him  his  vocation. 
When  our  hour  of  rest  came,  we  wandered 
down  by  the  sea,  and,  throwing  ourselves 
upon  the  shining  sand  just  out  of  reach  of 
the  waves,  he  told  me  wonderful  tales  of  his 
seminary  life  in  Rome,  and  of  the  almost  daily 
pilgrimages  those  collegiates  of  the  Propa- 
ganda make  to  the  thousand- and-one  shrines 
of  the  Eternal  City.  "You  must  go  to  Rome," 
said  he ;  "  you  must  not  rest  night  or  day  till 
you  have  set  out  on  your  journey;  nor  then 
even,  nor  ever  till  you  have  bowed  at  the 
feet  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ."  Thus  he  began 
to  awaken  me  to  life  again.  Once  more  I 
enjoyed  the  sunshine  and  the  sea  and  the 
fresh  air  of  the  morning ;  nor  did  he  pause 
until  he  won  a  smile  from  me,  as  he  laid  be- 
fore me  his  plan  for  my  foreign  tour. 

Many  a  time  I  had  been  told  that  I  had 
only  to  go  into  a  Catholic  country  to  become 
at  once  disgusted  with  the  faith  and  with  the 
faithful;  this  was  oftenest  the  assurance  of 
those  who  had  never  been  able  to  see  for 
themselves,  but  who  relied  for  their  authority 
upon  the  published  works  of  anti-Catholic'' 
travellers.  Even  those  lukewarm  admirers 
of  the  Church  who  are  free  to  acknowledge 
the  picturesqueness  of  her  external  appurte- 
nances, feared  that  I  should  be  shocked  by 
the  customs  of  the  country  as  I  drew  near  to 
the  fountain-head  of  the  faith.  My  confessor, 
the  story  of  whose  Roman  life  I  had  learned 
by  heart ;  who  had  filled  me  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  college  and  of  the  Propaganda ; 
who  had  made  the  way  plain. for  me,  so  that 
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already  I  began  to  feel  at  home  in  my  dreams 
of  Old-World  travel, — he  did  not  fear  to  urge 
at  once  into  the  fields  of  the  faith.  Nor 
diil  he  rest  till  he  had  bidden  me  God-speed 
i  out  on  my  pilgrimage — a  pilgrimage 
that  was  not  only  to  make  me  familiar  with 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  and  the  palace  of 
his  successor,  but  was  destined  to  carry  my 
weary  feet  along  the  Via  Dolorosa,  as,  with 
uncovered  head,  I  entered  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem on  my  way  to  Calvary  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

XXIII. 

No  sooner  had  I  begun  my  pilgrimage  than 
I  began  to  receive  unmistakable  and  indis- 
putable assurances  of  the  unity  and  univer- 
sality of  the  Church  of  God.  When  I  entered 
the  primative  chapels  in  the  Irish  wilderness, 
and  knelt  among  the  impoverished  peasantry, 
it  was  a  familiar  voice  that  spoke  to  us  from 
the  altar.  I  heard  it  again  in  that  small  con- 
vent far  away  on  the  shore  of  the  Nile.  The 
deep  and  unbroken  silence  of  the  desert  was 
over  us  like  a  spell ;  the  plash  of  the  mighty 
waters,  mingling  with  an  occasional  cry  of  our 
boatmen,  or  the  sharp  bark  of  some  Nubian 
village  dog,  was  all  the  sound  that  fell  upon 
our  ears  for  many  days.  In  the  midst  of  this 
profound  stillness,  while  even  in  our  wak- 
ing hours  we  seemed  to  slumber,  suddenly 
out  of  the  breathless  morning  dropped  the 
golden  notes  of  a  bell !  The  trumpets  of  the 
blast  could  not  have  been  more  startling,  and 
•with  one  accord  we  sprang  to  our  feet  and 
listened. 

There  are  no  bells  in  the  Orient.  Five  times 
a  day  the  muezzin  cries,  in  a  high,  shrill  voice, 
a  call  to  prayer;  and  because  the  Mahometan 
is  all-powerful  there  he  does  not  choose  to 
listen  to  the  bells  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Here  was  the  voice  of  one  of  them  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  and  suffered  to  cry  only  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  wilderness  and  far  re- 
moved. We  looked  with  eager  eyes,  and  there 
before  us,  upon  the  long,  low  shore  of  the 
mysterious  river,  we  saw  a  convent  wall.  We 
sailed  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  and 
were  made  welcome  by  a  grave  Brother  of 
St.  Francis.  In  his  charge  we  were  shown 
over  the  quaint,  old  building,  its  cloister  fra- 


grant with  roses,  and  its  cells  so  small  and 
bare;  and  in  an  inner  chamber,  hidden  away 
as  in  a  fortress,  there  stood  the  altar,  and 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  burned  the  un- 
quenchable lamp. 

That  voice ! — I  heard  it  a  thousand  times 
repeated  under  the  soaring  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
fane,  and  within  sight  of  the  seraglio  of  the 
Sultan  at  Stamboul;  by  the  waters  of  the 
Greek  Sea,  and  where  the  palms  cluster  along 
the  reefs  of  the  South  Pacific,  and  the  wor- 
shippers are  the  half-clad  children  of  nature, 
who  have  scarcely  yet  awakened  from  their 
sleep  of  barbarism.  It  spoke  to  me  in  per- 
petual reassurance  from  the  deck  of  a  ship- 
of-line,  when  the  French  sailors  stood  rever- 
ently with  bowed  heads  and  recited  the  An- 
gelus  Domini,  as  the  sun  went  down  into  the 
blue,  fathomless  ocean. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  Easter  in  Jerusa- 
lem, when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  seemed 
to  be  gathered  together  under  one  banner 
and  into  one  fold  ?  when  every  color  under 
heaven  dyed  the  skins  of  the  worshippers, 
and  the  costumes  of  the  pilgrims  were  a  pag- 
eant, and  their  tongues  the  tongues  of  Babel  ? 
Yet  the  voice  from  the  altar  was  intelligible 
to  each  and  all  of  us,  and  the  priests,  who  had 
come  in  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
spoke  in  the  common  tongue,  and  could 
speak  to  one  another  only  in  the  common 
tongue — the  same  which  we  heard  from  the 
altar. 

As  I  journeyed,  all  the  way-side  shrines 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Eu- 
rope; all  the  calvaries,  with  their  agonies 
fixed  in  marble;  all  the  crucifixes,  and  me- 
dallions, and  pictures  of  saints  and  angels, 
with  swinging  lamps  that  twinkle  nightly  be- 
fore them;  all  the  fountains  where  the  holy 
ones  have  slaked  their  thirst,  and  in  that  act 
have  hallowed  them  forever;  all  the  caves 
where  they  have  suffered,  and  the  cells  where 
they  have  lived  and  died;  all  the  inanimate 
objects  that  have  been  sanctified  by  touch 
or  association,  and  have  become  animate  by 
reason  of  this — all,  all  seemed  to  me  to  be 
personal  and  perpetual  congratulations  and 
felicitations  and  benedictions  addressed  to 
each  of  us.  If  my  faith  was  a  blind  faith  be- 
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fore,  it  was  almost  blinding  now;  for  I  lived 
and  moved  and  had  my  being  in  the  actual 
presence  of  these  amazing  testimonials  of  the 
unity  and  universality  of  Holy  Church. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


The  Black  Robe's  Prayer. 


IT  was  the  last  day  of  September,  the  "  moon 
of  the  falling  eaves";  and  the  glory  of 
"  day's  golden  death  "  was  upon  mountain, 
plain  and  river — upon  a  wide-spreading  for- 
est gorgeous  with  the  glowing  tints  of  Au- 
tumn. The  placid  bosom  of  a  small  lake  that 
nestled  amid  its  depths,  and  along  whose 
shore  stood  the  wigwams  of  an  Indian  en- 
campment, seemed  like  a  sheet  of  flame.  The 
smoke  from  the  camp-fires,  curling  slowly 
upward,  caught  the  gleam  of  the  golden  sun- 
light disappearing  from  the  gloom  and  shadow 
of  earth,  to  mingle  with,  and  be  absorbed  in, 
the  dazzling  brightness  beyond. 

At  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  wigwams 
was  spread  a  low  couch  of  skins,  and  reclin- 
ing among  the  soft  dark  furs  lay  an  Indian 
lad  about  twelve  years  old ;  his  face,  pale 
with  the  pallor  of  death,  turned  towards  the 
west,  his  dark,  mournful  eyes  gazing  wistfully 
upon  the  setting  sun.  Beside  him  knelt  his 
mother,  watching  with  unspeakable  anguish 
every  change  that  flitted  across  the  face  of 
her  beloved  boy — her  only  son ;  her  bead- 
work  lay  neglected  at  her  feet,  glittering  in 
the  sunshine  that  flashed  upon  it  through  the 
waving  trees.  The  Indian  women  passing  to 
and  fro  looked  pityingly  on,  and  whispered 
in  their  strange  language  words  of  sympathy 
and  peace.  The  children,  usually  so  noisy, 
stole  softly  away  in  little  groups,  and  played 
quiet  games,  with  hushed,  sad  voices.  The 
men,  old  and  young,  accompanied  by  Father 
Paul,  the  beloved  priest  of  the  mission,  had 
left  the  encampment  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion in  the  early  morning.  An  unusual  quiet 
reigned,  broken  only  by  the  shrill  note  of 
some  passing  bird  seeking  its  nest,  or  the 
low  voices  of  those  who  would  fain  comfort 
the  sorrowing  mother  or  cheer  the  dying  boy. 
But  that  mother's  ears  were  deaf  to  all  sounds, 


save  his  irregular  breathing  and  the  wild 
throbbing  of  her  own  breaking  heart.  Pres- 
ently he  turned  his  face  toward  hers  and 
whispered :  "  Has  he  not  come  yet,  my  mother 
— good  Father  Paul  ?  " 

"  At  noon  I  sent  a  lad  for  him.  He  is  far 
away  with  the  hunters,  and  may  not  be  here 
till  dark.  Rest  quietly,  my  son  ;  it  may  be 
thou  wilt  recover,  and  join  the  hunt  with 
them  before  another  moon." 

"  No,  mother :  I  shall  never  draw  another 
arrow ;  the  plover  and  the  wild  duck  are  safe 
— for  me !  But,  oh  !  I  would  like  to  make 
confession,  and  to  receive  the  last  blessing 
from  the  man  of  prayer  !  I  would  not  meet 
the  Great  Spirit  with  a  shadow  on  my  soul." 
He  paused  for  breath,  and  a  low  wind  rose 
among  the  trees  and  rustled  the  leaves  over- 
head. 

"  My  child,  thou  needest  not  fear.  The 
Great  Spirit  loves  thee."  And  she  bowed  her 
head  beside  his,  and  wound  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  and  all  was  still. 

Lower  and  lower  sank  the  sun,  and  the 
yellow  light  deepened  into  crimson.  Finally, 
the  mother  loosened  her  loving  clasp,  to  mois- 
ten the  parched  lips  of  the  little  sufferer  from 
a  gourd  filled  with  a  draught  made  from  cool- 
ing herbs  and  sweetened  with  honey.  He 
swallowed  a  few  drops,  and  then  said,  in  a 
voice  more  feeble  than  before:  "Mother,  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  Father  Paul ;  but  I  can 
make  my  confession  to  thee ;  and  then  when 
he  returns  thou  shalt  tell  him  all,  and  he  can 
give  me  the  holy  absolution." 

And  she,  her  faith  as  undoubting  as  his, 
said,  simply:  "As  thou  wilt,  my  son."  And 
bidding  those  who  hovered  near  to  leave  them 
alone  together,  she  wound  her  arms  once 
more  around  him,  and  bending  her  face  low  ' 
to  his  she  listened. 

The  sun  had  disappeared  behind  the  western 
hills  and  the  crimson  sky  deepened  into  pur- 
ple, and  the  night  wind  grew  stronger  and 
moaned  and  sighed  among  the  maple-trees 
and  tall  white  beeches. 

All  was  silent  by  the  mother  and  her  son, 
till  suddenly  he  tried  to  raise  himself,  and, 
with  a  look  of  rapture  not  of  this  world,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Oh,  mother !  listen !  I  have  heard 
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them — the  blessed  words  of  absolution !  " 
in^  his  wasted  right  hand,  he  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  as 
if  in  obedience  to  some  unseen  command ; 
and  then,  with  a  rare,  sweet  smile,  he  whis- 
pered, faintly :  "  Mother — mother,  I  shall 
soon  be — " 

But  she  was  past  all  answering,  and  could 
only  hold  him  closer,  and  kiss  his  cold  white 
lips  and  his  beautiful  forehead  damp  with  the 
dews  of  death. 

Soon  the  Indian  women  gathered  around, 
and,  in  their  sweet,  mysterious  language,  re- 
cited the  prayers  they  had  learned  to  say  for 
the  dying.  The  mother's  ear,  strained  to  catch 
her  boy's  last  words,  was  close  against  his 
faintly-moving  lips.  With  a  long,  low  sigh, 
as  if  of  infinite  content,  those  pale  lips  whis- 
pered, "With  the  Great  Father!" 

His  last  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than 
the  light  of  earth  faded  from  his  eyes.  The 
night  breeze  took  up  the  whispered  words,  and 
seemed  to  murmur  in  solemn  response  among 
the  pine-trees  and  the  alders,  "  With  the 
Great  Father!"  and  the  waves  echoed  them 
along  the  lake- shore;  while  into  the  broken 
heart  of  that  Indian  mother  slowly  crept  a 
great  and  mysterious  peace,  as,  laying  the 
frail  form  of  her  darling  gently  back  upon  the 
couch  of  furs,  she  pressed  her  lips  once  more 
to  his,  and  left  him — "with  the  Great  Father." 

At  midnight  the  hunters  returned,  and  the 
missionary  listened,  deeply  moved,  to  the 
touching  recital  of  the  marvellous  trust  of  his 
Indian  boy.  He  asked  the  mother,  "  What 
hour  was  it  when  your  son  died?" 

"Father,"  she  answered,  "the  sun  had  just 
gone  down  behind  the  mountain." 

And  he,  looking  up  into  the  star-lit  heavens, 
said,  solemnly:  "It  was  just  at  sunset  the 
messenger  arrived.  Knowing  well  I  could 
not  reach  him  in  time,  I  prayed,  saying, '  God 
bless  you,  forgive  and  take  you  to  Himself.'" 
He  paused,  still  looking  upward,  then,  laying 
his  hands  gently  upon  the  bowed  head  of 
that  desolate  mother  crouching  at  his  feet,  he 
added :  "  Be  comforted !  Even  as  I  look  up 
now  into  the  midnight  sky,  so  does  your  dear 
child  now  look  upon  the  face  of  God ! "  And 


she,  raising  her  dark,  mournful  eyes,  in  spirit 
seemed  to  follow  him,  past  the  faded  glory  of 
the  sunset,  and  the  purple  mists  of  evening, 
"To  the  Island  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  kingdom  of  I'onemah, 
To  the  land  of  the  hereafter." 

FRANCISCA. 


Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa.* 


QTOOD  the  Virgin  Mother,  weeping, 
^  Near  the  Cross,  sad  vigils  keeping 

O'er  her  Son  there  crucified. 
Through  her  soul  in  sorrow  moaning, 
Sore  distressed,  with  anguish  groaning, 

Pierced  the  sword  as  prophesied. 

Ah !  how  doleful  and  dejected 
Was  that  woman,  the  elected 

Mother  of  the  Holy  One; 
Who,  with  weeping  and  with  grieving, 
Stood  there  trembling,  while  perceiving 

How  they  smote  her  peerless  Son  ! 

Who  could  see  without  emotion 
Christ's  dear  Mother's  true  devotion 

As  she  gazed  with  streaming  eyes  ? 
Who  would  not  by  sympathizing 
Share  that  Mother's  agonizing 

O'er  her  Son's  sharp  agonies? 

For  His  wicked  nation  pleading, 
She  saw  Jesus  scourged,  and  bleeding 

'Neath  the  smitings  of  the  rod ; 
Saw  her  Son's  meek  resignation, 
As  He  died  in  desolation, 

Yielding  up  His  soul  to  God. 

Mother,  fount  of  love's  deep  yearning, 
I,  thy  weight  of  woe  discerning, 

Partner  in  thy  tears  would  be. 
May  my  heart  with  ardor  glowing, 
And  with  love  to  Christ  outflowing, 

Sympathize  with  Him  and  thee. 


*  From  The  Watchman,  a  Baptist  organ.  Trans- 
lation by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  McKenzie,  who  says  :  "  The 
Stabat  Mater  breathes  the  spirit  of  profound  repent- 
ance and  glowing  love,  such  as  can  be  kindled  only 
by  long  and  intense  contemplation  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Cross.  The  agony  of  Mary  at  the  Cross,  and  the 
sword  which  then  pierced  through  her  soul,  according 
to  the  prophecy  of  Simeon,  never  found  more  perfect 
expression.  The  key-note  of  the  hymn  is  contained 
in  the  first  two  lines,  and  is  suggested  by  the  brief  but 
pregnant  sentence  of  St.  John,  Stabat  juxta  crucem 
mater  ejus." 
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Hear,  pure  Mother,  this  petition — 
Print  thy  wounds  of  crucifixion 

Deeply  on  my  inmost  heart. 
With  thy  Son,  the  wounded,  bleeding, 
For  me  stooping,  interceding, 

Let  me  feel  the  scourge  and  smart. 

Let  me  join  thy  lamentation, 
Share  thy  sweet  commiseration 

And  through  life  a  mourner  be. 
Near  the  Cross,  with  thee  abiding, 
There  I  would  stand,  with  thee  dividing 

All  the  woes  afflicting  thee. 

Virgin,  virgins  all  excelling, 

Make  my  heart,  like  thine,  love's  dwelling, 

Let  thy  tortures  rend  my  soul ; 
Let  me  share  Christ's  crucifying, 
Let  me  feel  His  pangs  of  dying, 

Let  His  sorrows  o'er  me  roll. 

May  I  know  His  bruising,  bleeding ; 
Fully  drink  the  Blood  proceeding 

From  the  wounds  of  thy  dear  Son. 
Inflamed  with  love,  like  thine  perfected, 
May  I  be  by  thee  protected 

When  the  judgment  is  begun. 

Let  me  by  the  Cross  be  guarded, 

By  Christ's  death  from  dangers  warded,   ' 

By  His  grace  be  fortified. 
When  my  earthly  life  is  ended, 
May  my  soul,  from  death  defended, 

Enter  Eden  glorified. 


Voices. 


BY    OCTAVIA    HENSEL. 


THE  Voice  of  God  created  the  world.  "  Let 
there  be  light";  and  at  that  command 
darkness  rolled  away.  "  The  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy."  So  tones  of  music  and  vocal  praise 
were  heard  in  heaven. 

Man  was  created.  Then  the  serpent, "  more 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,"  tempted 
Eve,  saying,  "Ye  shall  not  surely  die."  And 
thus  a  voice  brought  sin  into  the  world. 

To  Moses,  to  Noe,  to  prophets,  priests, 
and  kings,  as  the  ages  passed  on,  God  spake, 
and  nations  multiplied.  The  Temple  was 
built,  to  perpetuate  the  worship  of  the  Creator; 


and  then  King  Solomon  uttered  that  most 
glorious  prayer  of  dedication  and  supplica- 
tion: "O  hear  Thou  from  heaven,  Thy  dwell- 
ing-place, and  forgive  Thy  people  that  have 
sinned  against  Thee ! "  The  voice  of  the 
King  implored  God's  mercy. 

The  Jews  sinned  ;  rebellion  filled  the  land  ; 
surrounding  nations  made  war  upon  Judea, 
and  the  people  were  led  away  as  captives  by 
the  Persians.  "  By  the  waters  of  Babylon 
they  sat  down  and  wept";  their  voices  could 
not  sing  in  that  stranger  land.  The  Prophets 
appeared,  and  Isaiah's  voice  was  heard  in 
supplication  urging  the  people  of  Israel  to 
trust  and  believe  in  God  alone.  "  Comfort 
ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people,  saith  your  God. 
Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry 
unto  her  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished." 
Thus  the'  voice  of  the  Prophet  echoed  the 
promises  of  the  Almighty,  and  foretold  the 
Birth  of  the  Redeemer. 

A  Hebrew  maiden  was  praying.  The  voice 
of  an  angel  spoke,  "  Hail  Mary :  blessed  art 
thou  among  women ! "  And  the  blessed  maid 
gave  answer,  "Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord." 

A  great  festival  was  held  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  A  little  Child  sat  in  the  midst  of 
learned  Doctors  and  expounded  the"  Law. 
Only  a  Child's  voice,  but  all  who  heard  Him 
were  astonished  at  His  understanding  and 
answers.  Years  pass  away,  and  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  "  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord,"  heralded  the  coming  of  the 
Redeemer. 

Christ  walks  through  the  land,  and  multi- 
tudes gather  to  hear  Him  speak.  His  voice 
is  raised  in  parable,  and  simple  stories,  ex- 
amples from  daily  life,  fall  from  His  lips.  The 
duty  of  man  to  God  and  his  fellow-man  is  the 
substance  of  that  teaching.  The  Voice  of 
Him  by  whom  the  world  was  created — the 
Voice  that  had  sounded  down  through  the 
ages,  now  spake  to  man,  and  taught  him  how 
to  live  in  the  world,  and  all  that  was  necessary 
for  eternal  salvation. 

The  tragedy  of  Calvary  again  brought  dark- 
ness over  the  land,  and  from  that  darkness 
the  voice  of  God  said :  "  It  is  finished."  The 
atonement  was  perfected,  and  the  disciples 
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went  into  the  world  teaching  and  telling  of 
livine  Master.  But  the  first  Voice,  God's 
\         ,  remains  with  us  forever:  conscience 
keeps  its  echo,  duty  performs  its  behest. 


The  Priesthood. 


WE  translate  from  the  French  of  the  saintly 
Cure  d'Ars  the  following  charming  little 
discourse  on  the  Christian  priesthood: 

My  children,  we  have  come  to  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Holy  Orders.  This  is  a  Sacrament 
which  seems  not  to  concern  any  of  you,  and 
yet  it  concerns  everybody.  It  raises  man  up  to 
God.  What  is  the  priest?  A  man  who  holds 
the  place  of  God — a  man  who  is  clad  with 
all  the  powers  of  God.  "  Go,"  says  our  Lord 
to  the  priest ;  "  as  My  Father  hath  sent  Me, 
so  do  I  send  you.  .  .  .  All  power  is  given  to 
Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Going,  therefore, 
teach  ye  all  nations." 

W^en  the  priest  remits  sins,  he  does  not 
say,  "  God  pardons  you  " ;  he  says,  "  I  absolve 
you."  At  the  Consecration  he  does  not  say, 
''This  is  the  Body  of  our  Lord";  he  says, 
"This  is  My  Body." 

St.  Bernard  tells  us  that  all  has  come  to  us 
through  Mary;  we  might  also  say  that  all  has 
come  to  us  through  the  priest;  yes:  all  hap- 
piness, all  graces,  all  heavenly  blessings. 

If  we  had  not  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Or- 
ders, we  should  not  have  our  Lord.  Who 
received  your  soul  at  its  entrance  into  life? 
The  priest.  Who  nourishes  it,  to  give  the 
strength  to  go  through  its  pilgrimage?  The 
priest.  Who  prepares  it  to  appear  before  its 
God,  washing  the  soul  for  the  last  time  in  the 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  The  priest — always  the 
priest.  And  if  this  "soul  should  die,  who  raises 
it  to  life — who  restores  calm  and  peace  to  it? 
Once  more,  the  priest.  You  cannot  call  to 
mind  a  single  blessing  of  God  without  meet- 
ing, beside  this  blessing,  the  image  of  the 
priest.  .  .  . 

If  you  were  to  go  to  confession  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  or  to  an  angel,  could  they 
absolve  you?  You  might  have  two  hundred 
angel  confessors  and  they  could  not  give  you 
absolution.  A  priest,  simple  though  he  may 


be,  can  do  it ;  he  can  say  to  you, "  Go  in  peace : 
I  forgive  you." 

Oh!   the  priest  is  something  great!   After 
God,  the  priest  is  all  things!  .  .  .  Letaj> 
be  twenty  years  without  a  priest,  and  people 
will  adore  beasts. 

If  the  missionary  and  I  were  to  leave  you, 
you  would  say :  "  What  do  we  want  in  the 
church  ?  There  is  no  Mass ;  our  Lord  is  not 
there  any  more.  We  can  just  as  well  say 
our  prayers  at  home."  .  .  .  When  men  want 
to  destroy  religion,  they  begin  by  attacking 
the  priest,  because  where  there  is  no  longer 
a  priest,  there  is  no  sacrifice ;  and  where  there 
is  no  sacrifice,  there  is  no  religion.  .  .  . 

If  I  met  a  priest  and  an  angel,  I  would  sa- 
lute the  priest  before  saluting  the  angel.  The 
latter  is  the  friend  of  God,  but  the  priest  takes 
His  place.  ...  St.  Teresa  used  to  kiss  the 
place  on  which  a  priest  passed.  When  you 
see  a  priest  you  should  say :  "  There  is  the  one 
that  made  me  a  child  of  God  by  holy  Baptism, 
who  raised  me  up  after  I  had  sinned,  who 
gives  me  the  Food  of  my  soul.  .  .  ."  At  sight 
of  a  church-tower  you  can  say :  Who  presides 
there?  Our  Lord.  How  comes  it  that  He  is 
there?  Because  a  priest  passed  that  way  and 
said  Mass. 

The  priesthood  is  the  love  of  the  Heart  of 
Jesus.  When  you  see  a  priest,  think  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Third  Plenary  Council. 


HPHE  opening  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council 
1  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
Cathedral,  in  Baltimore,  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  very  imposing  in  its  ceremo- 
nies, and  drew.togetheran  immense  concourse 
of  people.  The  first  solemn  session  was  held 
on  Sunday  morning,  November  the  9th,  at 
half- past  ten.  At  9.30  the  assembled  prelates 
and  ecclesiastics  met  at  the  residence  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  and  thence  moved 
in  procession  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Cathedral,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square. 
The  order  of  procession  was  as  follows :  i . 
Cross-bearer.  2.  Seminarians  from  St.  Mary's 
Theological  Seminary.  3.  Regular  Clergy. 
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4.  Secular  Clergy.  5.  Chanters.  6.  Theolo- 
gians of  the  Council.  7.  Officials  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 8.  Superiors  of  Religious  Orders.  9. 
Rectors  of  Theological  Seminaries.  10.  Very 
Rev.  and  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignori.  1 1 .  Rt.  Rev. 
Mitred  Abbots.  12.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishops.  13. 
Most  Rev.  Archbishops.  14.  Censer- bearer. 
15.  Archiepiscopal  Cross- bearer, accompanied 
by  two  acolytes.  16.  Assistant  priest  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Apostolic  Delegate.  17.  Most 
Rev.  Apostolic  Delegate,  accompanied  by  his 
deacons  of  honor.  18.  Insignia-bearers. 

On  reaching  the  high  altar  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Gibbons, 
Apostolic  Delegate,  chanted  the  Prayer  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  prayer  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Patroness  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  the 
United  States.  Pontifical  High  Mass  was  then 
celebrated  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis.  The  opening  sermon, 
by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, on  "The  Church  in  her  Councils," 
was  preached  at  the  close  of  the  Mass.  At 
each  of  the  sessions  and  at  the  evening  ser- 
vices a  sermon  will  be  delivered  by  one  of  the 
attendant  prelates. 

The  large  body  of  assembled  prelates, 
the  imposing  ceremonies,  and  the  object  of 
the  convention  were  well  calculated  to  im- 
press the  observer  with  admiration,  to  excite 
serious  consideration  on  the  faith  "ever  an- 
cient but  always  new,"  whose  existence  and 
unity  and  vigor  are  not  in  the  least  affected 
by  the  changes  of  time.  The  Councils  of  the 
Church  have  been  held  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity;  they  will  continue  to  be  held 
until  the  end  of  the  world.  The  thoughts  of 
the  beholder  are  therefore  both  retrospective 
and  introspective.  As  an  evidence  of  this  we 
need  but  to  quote  the  words  of  an  eye-witness 
of  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore : 

"To  a  philosophic  observer,  that  vast  mul- 
titude, as  it  gathered  and  deepened  and  spread 
through  all  the  surrounding  streets,  at  doors 
and  windows,  and  from  the  tops  of  houses, 
spoke  in  language  more  eloquent  than  that 
lisped  on  the  tongues  of  men  ;  the  uncovered 
heads,  the  grave  demeanor,  the  gaze  of  devo- 
tion, the  unbidden  tear  and  lips  quivering  in 
the  transports  of  prayer, — all  admonished  him 


that  some  great  principle  was  involved  in  this 
unusual  event;  that  those  venerable  men  as 
they  came  forth  clad  in  robes  fashioned  after 
a  model  eighteen  centuries  old,  and  following 
the  glittering  ensign  of  a  crucified  Redeemer, 
had  about  them  something  of  the  stamp  of 
divinity.  Then,  too,  those  solemn  chants, 
which  were  consecrated  by  their  antiquity  a 
thousand  years  ago,  whose  .rich  and  melodi- 
ous music  has  gladdened  the  ears  of  popes, 
and  emperors,  and  conquerors,  and  sages 
from  the  day  that  the  Cross  shone  refulgent 
in  the  heavens  and  the  idols  of  pagan  Rome 
were  swept  away  with  their  worshippers  by  the 
victorious  legions  of  Constantine — that  music 
was  the  self-same  music  which  was  chanted 
in  the  days  of  a  Dunstan  and  a  Becket,  of  a 
Chrysostom  and  an  Augustine.  The  scene 
was  inexpressibly  magnificent  as  the  proces- 
sion entered  the  Cathedral.  It  was  one  which 
Raphael  would  have  delighted  to  transfer  to 
the  glowing  canvas.  The  representative  char- 
acter of  those  who  compose  the  central  figures 
in  the  Council,  their  eminence  of  station,  the 
collected  wisdom  of  those  present  in  all  de- 
partments of  sacred  and  profane  lore, — letters 
truly  typified  as  the  handmaid  of  religion, — 
revered  age  and  experience  united  harmo- 
niously with  the  strength  and  fire  of  early 
manhood;  the  splendor  and  richness  of  dec- 
oration, such  as  the  Church  ritual  requires, 
blended  with  the  pomp  of  ceremony ;  the 
swelling  strains  of  sacred  music  pouring 
forth  in  consonance  with  the  Pontifical  High 
Mass, — each  and  all  conspired  to  ravish  the 
heart  and  entrance  the  soul  with  the  trans- 
ports of  divine  adoration. 

"As  a  religious  ceremonial,  this  Plenary 
Council  was  not  only  magnificent  and  impos- 
ing, but  also  full  of  associations  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  most  interesting  character.  At 
the  very  moment  when  the  temporal  sceptre 
of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  about  to  be 
wrested  from  his  hand,  and  his  banishment 
from  the  great  imperial  centre  of  Catholic  pil- 
grimage and  worship  is  the  common  theme 
of  European  discussion,  the  Church  of  which 
he  is  the  head  is  developing,  on  this  new  con- 
tinent, an  influence  and  a  power  which  bring 
to  memory  the  palmiest  days  of  its  spiritual 
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dominion.  The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giorc,  the  third  of  the  great  basilicas  of  Rome, 
had  been  a  Christian  temple  more  than  eleven 
hundred  years  before  the  genius  of  Columbus 
unveiled  this  Western  world.  The  gold  which 
adorns  the  splendid  carvings  of  its  roof  was 
the  gift  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  from  the 
first  treasures  of  their  new-found  Empire. 
It  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  have  its  lustre 
dimmed  by  time,  but  already  the  incense 
which  is  daily  burned  beneath  it  burns  at  the 
same  moment  in  the  solemn  rites  of  the  same 
faith  before  thousands  of  altars  and  amid  the 
prayers  of  millions  of  worshippers  all  over 
the  grand  hemisphere,  which  was  heathen 
from  shore  to  mountain  when  that  gold  was 
found  upon  its  hills.  And  here,  in  representa- 
tion of  but  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America — in  a  country  chiefly  colonized  by 
Protestants — there  assembled,  yesterday,  in 
council,  a  host  of  priests  and  prelates,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  mitred  abbots,  with  the 
same  splendor  of  vestment,  ritual,  and  pag- 
eant, and  the  music  of  the  same  chantings, 
which  shone  and  echoed  through  the  yet 
stately  streets  of  ancient  Rome  when  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  was  consecrated,  a  thousand 
years  before  America  was  known.  The  im- 
agination of  ordinary  men  is  hardly  equal  to 
the  conception  of  such  a  reality,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  reflections  which  belong  to  it 
would  task  all  the  eloquence  of  Macaulay, 
with  more  than  his  philosophy." 


Catholic  Notes. 


A  Bishop  of  the  schismatic  Greek  Church  is 
now  in  Rome.  He  is  charged  with  a  very  impor- 
tant mission,  and  one  perhaps  decisive  for  a 
great  part  of  the  East.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff 
granted  him  a  private  audience,  during  which  the 
conversation  turned  principally  upon  the  grave 
questions  that  are  now  agitating  Constantinople 
and  the  Balkans.  For  some  time  past  there  has 
been  a  movement  towards  a  return  to  unity  among 
the  Greek  schismatics,  and  it  is  spreading  on  all 
sides.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
reconciliation  is  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  the 
schismatic  communities,  either  through  fanati- 
cism or  indifference,  have  not  the  courage  to  ac- 


knowledge their  errors.  The  feeling  is  fast  be- 
coming general  among  the  Greeks  that  they  can 
not  continue  in  their  schism  without  abandoning 
themselves  to  inevitable  disintegration.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  secular  prejudices  which  they 
entertained  against  the  Latin  Church  have  been 
too  potent  to  admit  of  a  submission  to  the  Holy 
See.  But  there  is  now  greater  hope  than  ever  that 
the  light  of  truth  will  dispel  these  wrong  impres- 
sions, and  sooner  or  later  effect  a  union  between 
the  two  Churches.  Hence  it  is  that  the  presence 
of  this  schismatical  Bishop  in  Rome  is  looked 
upon  as  foreshadowing  something  of  importance. 


While  preaching  recently  in  behalf  of  the  Mis- 
sionary College  of  All  Hallows,  His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  spoke  of  the 
great  part  which  Divine  Providence  seems  to  have 
assigned  to  the  Irish  nation  in  the  preservation 
and  expansion  of  the  Faith  throughout  the  world. 
"The  Irish  people,"  said  Cardinal  Manning, 
"have  remained  firm  and  unshaken  through  long 
years  of  martyrdom,  and  have  displayed  a  courage 
unequalled  by  any  other  people  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity.  In  the  unity  of  the  universal 
Church,  they  are  a  people  the  most  profoundly 
Christian  and  most  energetically  Catholic." 


Venice  has  lately  set  up  a  small  bust  of  Marco 
Polo  in  a  niche  over  the  entrance  of  the  house  in 
which  he  first  saw  daylight.  Marco  Polo  was  the 
Humboldt  of  the  i3th  century.  Before  starting  out 
on  his  expeditions,  the  monks  who  accompanied 
him  went  to  Rome  to  request  the  benediction  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  for  the  whole  party. 


George  Alfred  Townsend  thus  concludes  a  re- 
cent letter  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  : 

"  We  want  to  live  less  in  the  past  than  we  have 
done.  Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  religious 
question  in  its  mere  political  relations.  On  the  soil  of 
the  United  States  no  injury  was  ever  done  to  a  Prot- 
estant by  any  Catholic  prelate.  We  never  had  any- 
thing like  the  Inquisition.  We  have  been  the  aggress- 
ors all  the  time  in  this  country,  and  have  perpetually 
suspected  that  our  opponents,  or  rather  our  competi- 
tors in  the  Christian  cause,  were  trying  to  do  some- 
thing aggressive. 

"  This  education  has  mainly  come  out  of  our 
churchmen.  Ir.  considering  the  origin  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church,  we  have  dwelt  too  much  upon  events  at 
its  source,  and  too  little  upon  the  events  far  down  the 
stream  and  channel  of  the  great  schism." 

Here  is  solid  truth  from  an  American,  a  Prot- 
estant, and  a  pronounced  Republican  partisan. 
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Mgr.  Petitjean,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Southern 
Japan,  whose  death  occurred  on  the  yth  ult.,  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  missions  in  which  he  labored  so 
zealously  for  many  years.  He  was  only  in  his  55th 
year,  but  his  naturally  strong  constitution  had 
for  several  years  been  seriously  impaired  by  the 
travels  and  sufferings  incidental  to  missionary  life 
in  a  pagan  country.  Connected  as  he  was  with  all 
that  has  been  done  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Church  in  Japan,  Mgr.  Petitjean  was  well  known 
throughout  the  Catholic  world,  and  especially  in 
Europe,  where  his  self-sacrificing  labors  and  heroic 
fortitude  commanded  universal  admiration. 

Bishop  Petitjean  was  born  in  1829, in  the  diocese 
of  Autun,  France,  and  had  been  six  years  a  priest 
before  he  entered  the  Seminary  of  the  Foreign 
Missions.  In  1860  he  joined  a  band  of  mission- 
aries in  the  Liu-chiu  Islands,  and  at  the  opening 
of  Japan  to  foreigners  went  to  Nagasaki,  where, 
in  March,  1861,  the  descendants  of  the  converts 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier — through  many  generations 
still  retaining  the  Faith — made  themselves  known 
to  the  new  missionary.  Appointed  Bishop  of 
Myriofiti  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  all  Japan  in  1866, 
Mgr.  Petitjean  soon  after  saw  his  flock  scattered 
in  the  persecution  that  raged  there  until  1873. 
He  left  Nagasaki  and  retired  to  Yokohama,  in 
order,  from  this  more  central  location,  to  seize 
such  opportunities  as  presented  themselves  -for 
ministering  to  and  consoling  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  his  little  band  of  Christians.  In  1877, 
Japan  was  divided  into  two  Vicariates,  under 
Mgrs.  Petitjean  and  Osouf.  Mgr.  Petitjean,  being 
appointed  to  the  Southern  Vicariate,  returned  to 
the  dearly  loved  scene  of  his  early  labors  at  Naga- 
saki, where  he  died,  lamented  by  those  for  whom 
he  had  so  generously  sacrificed  all  the  comforts 
of  life.  With  little  doubt  that  he  has  gone  to 
receive  the  reward  of  a  good  and  faithful  servant 
of  his  Divine  Master,  we  still  commend  his  soul 
to  the  prayers  of  the  pious  reader,  and  utter  a 
"  Requiescat  in  pace  ! ' ' 

The  beautiful  ceremony  of  a  religious  reception 
was  witnessed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory on  the  Feast  of  All  Saints.  At  the  Convent 
of  Mercy,  Sacred  Heart  Mission,  the  Right  Rev. 
Isidore  Robot,  O.  S.  B.,  bestowed  the  white  veil 
on  four  young  ladies  who  wish  to  devote  their 
lives  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians.  As 
many  of  the  poor  aborigines  are  destitute  of  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  their  eternal  welfare,  it  is 
hoped  that  others  will  follow  the  beautiful  exam- 
ple set  by  these  self-sacrificing  candidates  for  the 


apostolate.  Their  names  are  as  follows:  Miss 
Bridget  Lonergan,  of  Chicago  (in  religion  Sister 
Mary  Aloysius) ;  Miss  Alice  O'  Connor,  of  Winona, 
111. ,  (Sister  Mary  Magdalene) ;  Miss  Ellen  Fagan, 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  (Sister  Mary  Xavier);  Miss  Mar- 
garet Halpin,  of  the  same  city,  (Sister  Mary  Gene- 
vieve). 

A  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dollinger  lately 
made  his  religious  profession  as  a  member  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  in  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Annapolis,  Md. 


The  Superior- General  of  the  Franciscans  has 
obtained  from  the  Holy  See  an  important  conces- 
sion for  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  which  will  be 
of  great  service  to  the  sick,  to  travellers,  etc.  For- 
merly, a  person  unable  to  make  the  Stations  in 
church  could  gain  the  indulgences  by  saying  twenty 
"Our  Fathers,"  "Hail  Marys,"  and  "Glory  be 
to  the  Fajthers,"  before  a  cross  blessed  for  that 
purpose;  but  the  indulgences  were  confined  to  the 
owner  of  the  cross,  and  others  could  not  partici- 
pate in  them.  Now,  any  number  of  persons  can 
gain  these  spiritual  benefits,  providing  they  join 
together  to  say  the  prayers,  and  one  of  the  party 
holds  in  his  hand  a  cross  blessed  for  the  Stations. 
It  is  the  same  privilege  as  that  granted  to  the  use 
of  Rosary  beads. 

The  Semaine  du  Fidele  publishes  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Blidah  in  Algeria  which  recounts  some 
extraordinary  facts,  in  which  men  of  faith  will 
easily  recognize  the  finger  of  God.  "About  five 
years  ago,"  says  the  writer,  "a  procession  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  insulted  at  Beni-Mered.  In 
opposition  to  the  chants  of  the  sacred  hymns,  the 
ruffians  of  the  locality  sang  the  Marseillaise.  One 
of  them  soon  after  was  attacked  by  a  pulmonary 
disease,  of  which  there  previously  had  not  existed 
the  slightest  symptom,  and  died  in  great  suffering. 
Another  met  with  precisely  the  same  fate.  A  third 
died  a  miserable  death  by  suffocation  in  a  bath- 
tub. Finally,  a  fourth  died  a  consumptive.  The 
last,  it  seems,  was  not  present  at  the  procession, 
but  he  was  an  infidel,  and  had  one  day  expressed 
himself  in  some  such  way  as  this :  '  There  is  no 
God.  If  there  is  one,  let  Him  come  down  and  show 
Himself,  and  we  shall  see.'  These  four  unfortu- 
nate men,  who  died,  one  after  the  other,  within  the 
short  space  of  ten  months,  were  inveterate  haters 
of  priests  and  everything  regarding  religion.  No 
missionary  could  enter  the  village  without  being 
insulted.  The  poor  curate  was  made  to  suffer 
every  imaginable  injury  at  the  hands  of  these 
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wretches,  three  of  whom  were  young  men.  People 
of  the  world  may  look  upon  these  facts  without 
emotion,  but,  as  for  me,  I  can  see  clearly  the  im- 
of  the  finger  of  God." 

Among  the  pictures  found  during  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  picture  gallery  at  Berlin  is,  it  is  re- 
ported, a  Resurrection  of  Christ  by  Da  Vinci,  dated 
1480.  

The  Carthusian  monks,  whom  the  Italian 
Government  has  thought  fit  to  drive  from  Rome, 
lately  celebrated  the  eight-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  their  Order  by  St.  Bruno.  They 
had  been  in  the  Eternal  City  over  five  hundred 
years,  and  no  doubt  expect  to  return  once  more  to 
their  peaceful  abode,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo 
and  occupying  the  site  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 

For  eight  centuries  not  the  slightest  change  or 
modification  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  rigidity 
and  severity  of  the  Carthusian  rule.  Each  monk 
has  his  own  hut,  where,  apart  from  all  the  world, 
he  lives,  prays,  works,  takes  his  recreation  and  his 
scanty  meals.  Twice  a  day  and  once  in  the  night 
the  brethren  meet  to  sing  their  Office ;  and  only 
on  the  great  feast-days  do  they  take  a  meal  in 
common,  but  that  also  in  silence.  By  a  singular 
irony  of  fate,  the  good  monks  were  driven  from 
Rome  about  the  time  they  were  celebrating  the 
eight-hundredth  centenary  of  their  foundation. 


The  life  of  the  sculptor  Achtermann,  a  sketch 
of  which  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  Alte 
und  Neue  Welt,  is  replete  with  illustrations  of  the 
immense  influence  of  Christian  art  upon  Christian 
faith  and  life.  One  day  an  Englishman  came  to 
see  him  in  his  studio.  He  said :  "  J  saw  at  Mini- 
ster your  Pieta,  and  I  had  to  promise  the  Mother 
of  God  to  become  a  Catholic.  Now  I  am  a  Cath- 
olic, but  I  want  you  to  be  my  sponsor  at  Confir- 
mation." Achtermann  was  unable  to  speak.  He 
nodded  and  wept. — Catholic  Union  and  Times. 


The  celebrated  Father  Pius  Mary  Mortara,  the 
Jewish  child  adopted  by  Pius  IX,  is  now  in  Na- 
varre, where  he  proposes  to  establish  a  house  of 
his  order.  His  usual  residence  is  at  the  convent  of 
the  Augustine  Fathers  of  San  Telmo,  at  Chiclano, 
on  the  frontier  of  Spain. 

"E.  E.  C."  has  sent  us  a  contribution  of  $10 
for  the  Japanese  Missions ;  A  Friend,  $  i .  We 
have  also  received  the  following  sums  for  the  par- 
ish church  of  Clifden,  Ireland  :  A  Friend,  |i ;  A 
Reader  of  THE  "AvK  MARIA,"  $\. 


New  Publications. 

THE  CATHOLIC  HYMNAL.  By  the  Rev.  Albert 
Young,  Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle.  New  York:  The  Catholic  Publication 
Society  Co.  1884. 

This  handsome  volume,  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  important  desideratum  of  congre- 
gational singing  in  Catholic  chapels  and  churches, 
ought  to  meet  with  a  warm  reception.  The  au- 
thor says  in  his  preface :  "If  people  can  be  got 
to  sing  in  praise  of  any  project  or  principle,  it  is 
easy  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm  in  its  favor.  If 
they  sing  about  anything,  it  is  because  they  love 
it.  All  agree  that  if  congregational  singing  were 
done  with  spirit  it  would  be  a  most  powerful  aux- 
iiliary  to  the  priest.  It  would  aid  him  very  much 
n  his  work  of  instruction  and  exhortation,  which 
for  want  of  some  such  help  he  is  obliged  to  sup- 
ply by  extraordinary  preaching,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  collection  includes  many  hymns  that  would 
be  sure  to  take  a  strong  hold  on  the  people  once 
they  were  heard  to  advantage.  Father  Young  has 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  his  Hymnal 
will  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to  priests  desirous 
of  introducing  congregational  singing  into  their 
churches. 

MEDITATIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR, 
Collected  from  Different  Spiritual  Writers,  and 
Suited  for  the  Practice  called  "  Quarter  of  an  Hour's 
Solitude."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Roger  Baxter,  S.J. 
Revised  and  Republished  by  the  Rev.  P.  Neale, 
S.J.  I2mo,  cloth,  £2.  New  York,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis :  Benziger  Brothers. 

This  book,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface, 
was  first  written  in  Latin,  in  1639,  by  an  English 
religious,  the  MS.  being  handed  around  for  years, 
during  the  times  of  persecution ;  furthermore,  that 
it  was  a  favorite  with  Bishops  Challoner  and 
Walmsly.  It  was  translated  into  English  in  1669 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Mico,  and  revised  and  republished 
in  1822  by  the  Rev.  Roger  Baxter,  S.  J.,  of  George- 
town College,  being  among  the  first  devotional 
works  issued  in  this  country. 

To  Christians  living  in  the  world,  who  have 
but  little  time  to  devote  to  spiritual  exercises, 
these  short  meditations  will  prove  of  great  ser- 
vice. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  work  well.  The 
print  is  large  and  clear,  the  binding  neat.  There 
is  but  one  drawback :  the  price  is  too  high  for  the 
generality  of  our  people.  We  should  like  to  see  a 
cheap  edition  for  popular  use. 
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l|outh's  Department. 


A  Life's   Devotion. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

VIII. 

ARTHA  embraced  the  first  op- 
portunity that  presented  itself 
of  learning  the  particulars  of 
her  old  guardian's  death.  Next 
day  when  her  lessons  were  over, 
she  asked  her  brother  to  furnish 
the  sequel  to  the  interesting  narra- 
tive begun  the  evening  before. 
Col.  Shaw,  beginning  where  he  left 
off,  explained  that  as  the  struggle  between  the 
North  and  South  progressed,  hostility  to  Mr. 
Rosati  grew  more  and  more  bitter,  until  threats 
were  openly  made  to  lynch  him.  "The  old 
gentleman,  no  longer  in  safety,  determined  to 
fly.  He  set  out  at  night  with  Russell,  who 

was  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  B ,  where 

a  friend  awaited  him.  What  took  place  that 
night  has  never  been  known.  Russell  de- 
clared that  his  master,  who  was  walking  be- 
fore him,  slipped  and  rolled  down  the  rocks, 
and  that  when  he  reached  the  spot,  he  found 
him  cold  in  death.  Russell  was  not  sus- 
pected at  first,  for  everyone  knew  him  to  have 
given  his  employer  proofs  of  rare  devoted- 
ness,  and  Mr.  Rosati  treated  him  not  as  a 
servant,  but  as  a  friend.  Immediately  after 
the  burial,  a  Government  official  visited  Sun- 
set, probably  with  the  intention  of  seizing  the 
property  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  To 
the  amazement  of  all,  Russell  then  produced 
a  deed  of  sale  signed  by  the  late  owner,  in 
which  he  declared  he  had  sold  the  estate  of 
Sunset  to  his  faithful  servant  Daniel  Russell. 
It  was  perfectly  legal,  of  late  date,  and  drawn 
up  by  an  attorney  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
Draft  Riots  some  weeks  before,  and  whose 
office  had  been  burned  by  the  mob.  The  villa- 
gers, exasperated  beyond  endurance  (for  they 
were  all  loyal  to  the  Government,  and  hoped 
to  see  their  town  enriched  and  enlivened  by  a 
general  recruiting  camp),  denounced  Russell 
as  the  murderer  of  his  master.  The  latter  de- 
fended himself  with  such  coolness  that  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  in  fact,  no  proof  could  be  brought 


against  him.  He  at  once  took  possession  of 
Sunset  Cottage.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
Mr.  Rosati  sold  the  property  to  him  at  a  sac- 
rifice, in  order  to  have  means  of  subsistence  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  that  Russell  murdered 
him  on  the  night  of  his  escape,  so  as  to  enjoy 
all — both  the  price  and  the  property." 

"  How  strange! "  exclaimed  Martha,  after  a 
moment's  pause;  "still  I  can't  believe  Mr. 
Russell  guilty." 

IX. 

Adelaide  and  Martha  had  continued  to  keep 
up  a  constant  correspondence ;  and  Paul,  to 
whom  his  sister  often  showed  her  friend's  let- 
ters, became  unconsciously  interested  in  the 
young  girl,  whose  nobility  of  mind  and  ele- 
vation cf  thought  were  portrayed  in  those 
intimate  effusions  destined  only  for  Martha. 
When  the  latter  spoke  of  her  life  at  St.  Clare's 
and  Adelaide's  friendship,  she  always  found 
an  attentive  listener  in  Col.  Shaw. 

Two  years  passed  quietly  away  for  the 
brother  and  sister.  They  were  happy  in  each 
other's  affection  and  in  the  hope  natural  to 
their  age.  However,  Adelaide  had  not  written 
for  some  weeks,  and  Martha  was  becoming  a 
little  uneasy,  when  one  day  a  messenger  from 
the  Fort  brought  her  the  following  telegram : 

Uncle's  last  moments  are  drawing  near.  He  wishes 
to  see  you  and  Col.  Shaw.  For  God's  sake  do  not 
refuse  the  last  prayer  of  a  dying  man  ! 

ADELAIDE  RUSSELL. 

Martha  brought  the  missive  to  her  brother. 
He  merely  said,  "  Let  us  start  at  once." 
X. 

It  was  night  when  Col.  and  Miss  Shaw 
reached  the  little  village  where  Russell  and 
his  niece  lived.  The  old  servant  opened  the 
door  and  showed  them  up-stairs,  telling  them 
her  master  was  almost  at  the  last  gasp.  The 
room  into  which  they  were  conducted  was 
well  lighted,  and  the  curtains  of  the  bed  being 
withdrawn  revealed  the  sufferer  supported 
by  snowy  pillows.  He  was  quite  conscious, 
though  evidently  his  moments  of  life  were 
very  few.  Adelaide  was  beside  him.  "Uncle," 
she  whispered, "  here  are  Col.  and  Miss  Shaw." 
The  dying  man  tried  to  rise,  and  said,  in  a 
hollow  voice :  "  Let  me  see  Mr.  Shaw."  Paul 
approached.  The  old  man  seized  his  hand  and 
drew  him  closer  to  him. 
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Whatever  suspicions  Col.  Shaw  may  have 
harbored  on  entering  the  chamber  they  must 
have  disappeared  before  that  dying  glance,  so 
expressive  of  sincere  affection.  "  I  am  content," 
1  Russell ;  "  all  is  right.  I  ask  you,  Colonel, 
to  promise  me  you  will  assist  at  my  funeral 
and  at  the  reading  of  my  will."  "  I  promise," 
replied  Paul.  "  Now  bring  your  sister  to  me." 
She  approached  to  the  bedside.  The  old 
man  stretched  out  his  right  hand  over  their 
bowed  heads,  and  said,  "  May  God  bless 
you!"  He  then  fell  back  unconscious,  and 
after  a  few  moments  breathed  his  last. 

Two  days  after,  Col.  Shaw  followed  the 
remains  of  the  mysterious  man  to  the  grave. 
Such  was  the  evil  reputation  he  had  at  Sunset 
that  not  even  one  of  the  villagers  attended  the 
funeral.  The  following  day,  the  lawyer  found 
the  will,  and  opened  it  in  presence  of  Adelaide 
and  Col.  and  Miss  Shaw.  It  was  as  follows: 

I,  Daniel  Russell,  in  full  enjoyment  of  my  intel- 
lectual faculties,  bequeath  to  Miss  Martha  Shaw  the 
mansion  called  Sunset  Cottage  and  all  the  land 
known  as  Sunset  Hill.  [Here  followed  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  property.]  I  also  bequeath  to  her  all 
the  revenues  of  said  property  which  have  accumulated 
since  1866,  and  from  which  I  merely  deducted  my 
salary  as  steward.  The  remainder  has  been  annually 
deposited  in  the  Pacific  Bank  of  B ,  and  the  nec- 
essary papers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  Paine. 
I  bequeath  to  my  niece  Adelaide  Russell  the  small 
fortune  which  I  have  accumulated  by  successful  in- 
vestments. This  is  in  Government  bonds,  which  will 
be  found  in  my  safe.  I  also  leave  her  my  books,  furni- 
ture, and  other  personal  property  not  herein  specified. 

DANIEL  RUSSELL. 

The  surprise  of  all  present  was  extreme, 
but  nothing  could  equal  Adelaide's  delight. 
4t  My  dear  uncle ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  his  mem- 
ory will  now  be  cleared ! " 

Before  taking  his  departure,  the  lawyer 
handed  Col.  Shaw  a  sealed  letter  addressed  to 
him,  which  was  enclosed  in  the  will.  It  had 
evidently  been  written  during  the  old  man's 
last  illness,  and  was  couched  in  these  words: 

MY  GOOD  YOUNG  FRIEND  : — You  will  not  receive 
this  letter  until  after  my  death.  I  shall  then  be  insen- 
sible to  the  judgments  of  men ;  yet  I  value  your 
opinion,  and  that  of  your  excellent  sister,  and  will 
therefore  explain  my  mysterious  conduct  to  you. 
When  your  good  father  went  to  the  war,  he  deeded  to 
Mr  Rosati  the  entire  estate  at  Sunset,  knowing  that 
he  would  take  the  best  care  of  it,  and  leave  it  to  his 
wards.  Your  mother  possessed  other  valuable  property 


in  A .  Your  guardian  intended  to  transfer  Sunset 

Cottage  and  grounds  to  Martha  as  soon  as  she  be* 
came  of  age,  supposing  that  your  mother's  property 
would  fall  to  you.  You  know,  of  course,  that  this  latter 
was  lost  by  the  failure  of  a  bank,  of  which  your  father 
had  been  one  of  the  directors.  After  his  death,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  your  mother.  Mr.  Rosati 
became  very  unpopular  on  account  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  South,  and  Sunset  was  threatened  with  con- 
fiscation. In  order  to  avert  this,  the  old  gentleman 
decided  to  transfer  the  property  to  me  by  a  pretended 
sale ;  and  I  was  to  give  him  a  pledge  that  it  should 
revert  to  Martha  in  the  event  of  his  death.  He  set 
aside  a  handsome  annuity  for  you,  and,  knowing  that 
your  sister  was  safe  at  St.  Clare's,  his  conscience  was 
quite  at  ease.  Mr.  Rosati,  stern  and  ungenerous  as 
he  appeared,  had  a  warm  heart,  and  if  you  had  only 
been  a  little  more  indulgent  of  his  political  prejudices, 
he  would  have  proved  himself  the  best  of  fathers,  in- 
stead of  making  you  feel  the  bitterness  of  dependence. 
Having  thus  arranged  for  you  and  your  sister,  he 
determined  to  seek  safety  for  himself  in  a  foreign  land. 
His  life  had  several  times  been  threatened  here,  and 
he  was  in  constant  danger,  national  feeling  was  so  in- 
tense. I  was  to  accompany  him  only  as  far  as  B , 

and  then  return  to  Sunset,  to  guard  the  properly  and 
collect  certain  bills,  the  amount  of  which  I  was  to  for- 
ward to  him  as  soon  as  I  learned  his  address.  I  may 
say  here  that  these  debts  have  never  been  paid.  In 
order  not  to  be  observed,  Mr.  Rosati  was  to  go  away 
at  night.  Leaving  the  mansion  by  the  rear  path,  we 
walked  towards  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  a  carriage 

'was  in  waiting  to  take  us  as  far  as  L .   Mr  Rosati 

was  weakened  by  age  and  grief,  and  seemed  very 
feeble  that  day.  In  one  place  the  path  was  too  narrow 
to  admit  two  ab.east.  Just  as  we  were  passing  a  steep 
place,  he  stumbled  and  fell  down  the  rocky  banking. 
I  went  to  his  aid,  but  he  was  already  dead.  It  was  a 
frightful  moment  for  me ;  still  I  determined  to  carry 
out  his  last  wishes  to  the  letter.  I  produced  the  deed  of 
sale  and  secured  the  inheritance,  at  the  cost  of  what 
suspicions,  you  know.  It  would  have  been  hazard- 
ous to  attempt  to  transfer  the  property  then.  Martha 
was  a  mere  child,  and  the  Government  officers  still 
had  their  eye  on  the  mansion,  which  seemed  to  them 
very  advantageous  for  a  military  station  of  some  kind. 
It  would  have  looked  strange  for  me  to  gjve  it  to  her 
rather  than  to  my  niece,  and  my  claim  would  again 
have  been  disputed.  Now  that  she  is  of  age,  and  the 
last  echoes  of  the  terrible  civil  war  have  died  away, 
she  may  take  possession  in  perfect  safety.  You  see 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  her  future  quiet 
possession,  to  leave  you  both  for  the  time  compara- 
tively poor,  and  to  remain  myself  rich  and  dishonored. 
I  resigned  myself,  hoping  that  God  would  accept  the 
sacrifice  in  atonement  for  my  sins 

YOUR  FRIEND. 

Paul  had  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  finished 
that  letter,  so  noble  in  its  simplicity  and  self- 
abnegation,  and  he  hastened  to  share  the  sad 
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pleasure  of  reading  it  with  Adelaide  and 
Martha. 

Shortly  after,  the  young  officer  and  his 
sister  took  possession  of  Sunset;  and  before  a 
year  had  gone  by  Paul  had  a  fair,  young  bride 
there  in  Adelaide  Russell.  Martha  chose  to 
remain  single,  and  found  true  happiness  in  the 
society  of  her  beloved  brother  and  favorite 
friend. 

In  the  village  cemetery  there  is  a  white 
marble  monument,  raised  by  the  grateful 
brother  and  sister,  and  inscribed  thereon  are 
those  golden  words  of  St.  Bernard, 

THERE   IS   NO  GREATER   GtORY,  NO   MORE   PRECIOUS 
POSSESSION,   THAN    THE    CONSCIOUSNESS    OF 
RECTITUDE  IN  AN  UPRIGHT  HEART.     • 


An  Allegory. 


A  traveller,  rising  with  the  dawn,  set  out 
on  his  journey.  As  he  advanced,  the  mists 
of  the  morning  were  gradually  dispelled,  and 
before  long  he  could  contemplate  with  rapture 
the  beauties  of  nature ;  for  the  scenery  of  the 
country  through  which  he  passed  was  pleas- 
ingly diversified.  After  admiring  the  orb  of 
day  exulting  like  a  giant  in  his  course,  he 
lowered  his  eyes  to  earth,  and  saw  on  the  side 
of  the  road  a  beautiful  flower  just  in  bloom. 
It  appeared  to  quicken  with  life,  displaying 
its  rich  colors,  and  wet  with  the  dew  of  morn. 
Farther  on,  he  saw  a  little  bird,  with  its  brill- 
iant plumage,  perched  on  the  branch  of  a  tree 
and  gaily  pouring  forth  its  melodious  notes. 

The  traveller  shared  in  the  joy  of  the  flower 
and  the  bird,  and  said  to  himself:  "  I  shall 
see  them  again  at  even."  On  his  return,  he  did, 
indeed,  see  bird  and  flower.  But  the  flower 
was  drooping  towards  earth ;  alas !  poor  thing, 
it  was  dying :  a  worm  had  come  and  fed  upon 
its  roots.  The  bird  still  sang  away,  but  her 
joyful  notes  were  changed  into  plaintive, 
piercing  cries.  Her  nest  was  empty — her  little 
ones  were  no  longer  there :  a  bird  of  prey  had 
carried  them  off. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  allegory?  The 
flower  and  the  bird  represent  innocence ;  the 
worm  and  the  bird  of  prey  that  wrought  such 
havoc — robbed  the  flower  of  its  beauty  and 


the  bird  of  its  happiness — represent  a  bad 
book.  Oh !  who  can  tell  what  evil  a  single 
book  has  wrought,  and  what  bitter  tears  it 
has  caused  to  flow  !  The  voice  of  experience 
cries  out,  "  Satan  is  in  those  books."  In  bad 
reading  he  finds  his  most  powerful  auxiliary. 


A  Noble  Standard-Bearer. 


There  is  a  beautiful  story  of  an  old  elephant 
engaged  in  a  battle  on  the  plains  of  India. 
He  was  standard-bearer,  and  carried  on  his 
huge  back  the  royal  ensign,  the  rallying  point 
of  the  Poona  host.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fight  he  lost  his  master.  The  mahout,  or  driver, 
had  just  given  him  the  word  to  halt,  when 
he  received  the  fatal  wound  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  under  a  heap  of  slain. 
The  obedient  elephant  stood  still  while  the 
battle  closed  around  him  and  the  standard 
he  carried.  He  never  stirred  a  foot,  refusing 
to  advance  or  retire,  as  the  conflict  became 
hotter  and  fiercer,  until  the  Mahrattas,  seeing 
the  standard  still  flying  steadily  in  its  place, 
refused  to  believe  that  they  were  being  beaten, 
and  rallied  again  and  again  around  the  colors. 
And  all  this  while,  amid  the  din  of  battle, 
the  patient  animal  stood  straining  its  ears  to 
catch  the  sound  of  that  voice  it  would  never 
hear  again.  At  length  the  tide  of  conquest 
left  the  field  deserted.  The  Mahrattas  swept 
on  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  foe,  but  the  ele- 
phant, like  a  rock,  stood  there  with  the  dead 
and  dying,  and  the  ensign  waving  in  its  place. 
For  three  days  and  nights  it  remained  where 
its  master  had  given  the  command  to  halt. 
No  bribe  or  threat  could  move  it.  They  then 
sent  to  a  village  one  hundred  miles  away,  and 
brought  the  mahout's  little  son.  The  noble 
beast  seemed  then  to  remember  that  the  driver 
had  sometimes  given  his  authority  to  the 
little  child,  and  immediately,  with  all  the 
shattered  trappings  clinging  as  he  went,  he 
passed  slowly  and  quietly  away. 


WHENE'ER  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 
Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

•  — Longfellow. 


THE 
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No.  48. 


On  First  Seeing  a  Statue  of  Our  Blessed 

Lady, 
Designed  fr*m  Murillos  "  Immaculate  Conception  " 

BV   s    M.  S  * 


3N  Munich's  famous  city, 
So  many  miles  away, 
A  block  of  snow-white  marble 

First  saw  the  light  of  day; 
And  from  that  block  was  fashioned, 

With  loving  care  and  skill, 
An  image  of  Our  Lady 
For  distant  Sion  Hill. 

Far  has  our  Mother  travelled, 

Through  regions  rich  and  fair, 
Yet  on  to  Ireland  hastened : 

Her  chosen  home  was  there ; 
Till  on  her  own  sweet  birthday 

She  rests,  no  more  to  roam, 
Within  her  destined  dwelling, 

Her  Irish  Convent  home. 

While  stand  the  walls  of  Sion, 

Through  good  and  evil  cheer, 
Through  darkness  and  through  sunshine, 

Our  Mother  will  be  here; 
Still  with  her  rapt  eyes  gazing 

Up  through  the  azure  sky, 
From  earthly  toils  upraising 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes  on  high. 

What,  though  no  glance  of  kindness 
Be  cast  on  us  in  prayer, 


*  These  lines  will  be  read  with  more  interest  if  we 
venture  to  reveal  that  S.  M.S.  are  the  initials  of  Sister 
Mary  Stanislaus,  a  young  Dominican  nun,  the  only 
surviving  daughter  of  the  Irish  poet,  Denis  Florence 
MacCarthy.— En. 


*  «•—.  O.LC.) 

Her  eyes  meet  those  of  Jesus, 

She  reads  out*  longings  there ; 
And  oh !  what  gentle  pleading 

Her  loving  eyes  then  fill, 
And  oh !  how  sweet  His  answer, 
"My  Mother,  have  thy  will!" 

When,  one  by  one,  departing 

From  earth's  low,  nigged  ways. 
We  leave  our  Mother's  image, 

Upon  Herself 'to  gaze; 
With  those  who  shall  succeed  us 

She'll  dwell  in  peace  and  love, 
Till  Sion's  last  child  reaches 

The  Sion  that's  above. 

ST.  CATHERINE'S,  Sion  Hill,  Blackrock,  Dublin, 
Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Nativity. 


The  Litany  of  the  Blessed 


BY    THE    RT.    REV.   CAMILLUS    P.    MAES. 

[TANY  "  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying 
humble  and  devout  supplication,  or 
fervent  prayer,  addressed  to  God, 
His  Mother,  or  the  saints.  For  this  reason, 
and  from  the  fact  that  our  litanies  all  begin 
with  the  Greek  invocation,  Kyrie  elcison  (which 
is  likewise  repeated  at  Holy  Mass,  three  times 
in  honor  of  God  the  Father,  three  times  in 
honor  of  God  the  Son,  and  three  times  in 
honor  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost),  many  authors 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  recitation 
of  litanies  originated  in  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church.  Others,  and  not  a  few,  consider  it 
as  an  evidence  that  the  litanies  come  down 
to  us  from  the  Apostles,  who  first  preached 
in  the  East,  where  the  Greek  language  was 
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prevalent  in  Apostolic  times.  They  even  ex- 
tend their  claims  specifically  to  the  Litany  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  which,  as  Father  Quarte 
says,  is  so  very  ancient  that  it  has  been  proved 
to  have  been  publicly  in  use  in  the  Church 
long  before  the  birth  of  the  earliest  writer  to 
whom  it  has  ever  been  attributed.  He,  there- 
fore, thinks  that  the  Apostles  are  the  authors 
of  it ;  whilst  Clericatus,  another  very  compe- 
tent authority,  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  com- 
posed immediately  after  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  to  excite  the  devotion 
of  the  faithful  to  God's  own  powerful  Mother. 
Some  ascetic  writers  further  endorse  this  idea 
by  saying  that  the  first  form  of  the  Litany 
originated  in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  51 — the  very  year  of  Our 
Lady's  Assumption.  Others  find  its  origin 
in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  first  session  of 
the  famous  Council  of  Ephesus,  held  in  431 ; 
that  session  of  the  22d  of  June  adjourned  with 
the  following  prayer:  "Holy  Mary,  Mother 
of  God,  Mother  of  the  Creator,  Mother  of  the 
Redeemer,  Mother  of  Divine  Grace,  pray  for 
us." 

There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  as  to  the  Eastern 
origin  of  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as 
any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  picturesque 
and  flowery  imagery  of  the  East  will  readily 
perceive  when  lovingly  repeating  the  beauti- 
ful titles  bestowed  on  our  Blessed  Mother. 
Many  of  them  have  an  Old- Testament  flavor, 
indicative  of  the  same  origin ;  for  instance, 
"  Tower  of  David,  Tower  of  Ivory,  House  of 
Gold,  Ark  of  the  Covenant."  Other  titles 
breathe  the  poetical  imagination  of  Southern 
climes,  v.g., "  Mystical  Rose,  Gate  of  Heaven, 
Morning  Star."  Hence  we  rather  incline  to 
the  opinion  of  Father  Ginther,  who  traces  the 
origin  of  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
Nazareth  and  Loreto — the  house  of  the  Holy 
Family,  now  called  "Santa  Casa,"  or  Holy 
House  of  Loreto.  No  doubt  early  Christians 
made  many  a  pilgrimage  to  the  venerated 
spot  where  the  Infant  Jesus  and  His  Blessed 
Mother  lived.  Pilgrims,  especially  the  Arabs, 
are  in  the  habit  of  praying  aloud,  and  their 
devotion  may  have  prompted  these  poetical 
aspirations  to  the  Virgin  Mother  whilst  in- 
voking her  mediation  with  her  Divine  Son. 


In  1291  angelic  hands  carried  the  House 
of  Nazareth  to  Dalmatia,  and  a  few  years  later 
to  Loreto  in  Italy.  Thousands  soon  flocked 
from  far  and  wide  to  the  favored  spot,  bent 
on  satisfying  their  devotion  to  Our  Lady,  and 
many  an  Italian  pilgrim  must  have  shouted 
with  ewivas  the  tender  invocations  quoted 
above :  pilgrims  in  search  of  health,  calling 
her  "Health  of  the  Weak";  sorely  pressed 
ones,  "Consolation  of  the  Afflicted";  sinful 
ones,  "  Refuge  of  Sinners " ;  learned  ones, 
"  Seat  of  Wisdom,"  etc. 

Like  our  modern  travellers  visiting  famous 
places  or  noted  sanctuaries,  the  pilgrims  of 
olden  times  were  fond  of  writing  their  names, 
coupled  with  some  pious  or  poetical  senti- 
ment, on  the  walls  and  windows  of  Mary's 
sacred  shrine.  Baron  Geramb  testifies  that 
such  inscriptions  covered  at  one  time  the  in- 
side as  well  as  the  outside  walls  of  the  Loreto 
House.  Pious  authors  copied  many  of  those 
written  invocations,  and  thus  gave  the  Litany 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  its  first  form.  Hence 
it  is  known  to-day  as  the  Litany  of  Loreto, 
where  it  is  sung  every  night  in  the  Basilica 
of  Our  Lady  in  that  city. 

Egon  says  that  this  Litany  was  composed 
in  1 170  by  a  Father  Adam  of  Saint  Victor. 
Perhaps  this  religious  made  a  pilgrifnage  to 
the  Holy  Land  and  brought  a  collection  of 
such  invocations  to  his  Parisian  home.  An- 
other collection  of  the  kind,  made  by  an  Irish 
monk,  was  printed  in  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  some 
years  ago. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs,  having  had  their  attention 
called  to  this  popular  form  of  public  prayer, 
supplemented  the  series  of  invocations  with  the 
theological  titles  therein  contained,  and  thus 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Church 
the  form  of  the  Litany  as  we  have  it  to-day. 
They  also  guarded  it  against  possible  errors 
of  faith  or  mysticism,  which  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  of  an  ignorant  people  might  unwit- 
tingly introduce  into  it,  and  which  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  correct  in  after  years. 

This  much  is  certain,  that  the  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  has  been  known  and  cele- 
brated throughout  Christendom  for  centuries. 
It  has  not  only  been  translated  into  all  Ian- 
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guages,  but  Catholic  piety  has  sought  to  im- 
mortalize it  by  sculpturing  it  in  stone,  as  in 
St.  Marcellus'  Church,  Rome,  and  in  the 
Grotto  of  Lourdes,  Conner's  Creek,  Michi- 
gan; by  painting  it  around  the  cornice  of  our 
temples,  as  at  La  Forte-Bertrand,  France;  by 
tracing  it  in  gold  and  azure  letters,  as  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  Great  Chartreuse,  Grenoble; 
by  fixing  it  on  chapel  walls  in  never-fading 
and  universally  known  emblems  all  over  the 
world. 

Many  Popes  have  approved  the  Litany  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  allowed  it  to 
be  read  and  sung  at  the  divine  Office.  Sixtus 
V,  in  1587,  and  Benedict  XIII,  in  1728,  en- 
couraged the  recital  of  it,  by  granting  to  the 
faithful  who  performed  this  act  of  devotion  an 
indulgence  of  two  hundred  days,  which  Pius 
VII  increased  in  1817  to  three  hundred  days. 
The  Church  often  orders  it  to  be  read  in  times 
of  public  calamities,  as  did  our  Holy  Father 
Leo  XIII  in  1883,  and  again  this  year. 

The  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  has,  so 
to  say,  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Catho- 
lic ritual ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  by  decrees 
of  1631,  of  1683  and  of  1839,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
adding  to  or  changing  it. 

Not  a  few  of  the  invocations  of  which  the 
Litany  is  composed  have  an  historical  value 
and  remind  us  of  great  events  connected  with 
the  Church.  Thus  "  Help  of  Christians,  pray 
for  us,"  was  added  to  it  by  Pope  St.  Pius  V, 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  triumph  at  Lepanto 
in  1571;  Gregory  XVI,  in  1840,  enriched  it 
with  the  title  "  Queen  conceived  without  orig- 
inal sin";  and  this  appellation  was  solemnly 
confirmed  by  Pope  Pius  IX  when  he  declared 
the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
to  be  an  article  of  Faith.  By  decree  of  July 
13,  1675,  the  members  of  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Holy  Rosary  were  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Litany  the 
prayer,  "  Queen  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  pray  for 
us  " — an  invocation  which  our  reigning  Pon- 
tiff Leo  XIII  lately  made  obligatory,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Catholic  world. 

In  all  the  churches  of  the  Carmelite  Order, 
the  Holy  See  allows  the  additional  prayer, 
"Queen  of  Mount  Carmel,  pray  for  us." 


Finally,  in  1651,  the  reverend  M.  Olier,  su- 
perior and  founder  of  Saint  Sulpice,  obtained 
from  Pope  Innocent  X  for  all  the  seminaries 
under  the  direction  of  the  priests  of  that  Con- 
gregation the  favor  of  adding  to  the  Litany 
of  Loreto  the  beautiful  invocation,  "Queen 
of  the  Clergy,  pray  for  us." 


A    Troubled    Heart,    and    How    It    was 
Comforted  at  Last. 


XXIV. 

AT  Rome  I  met  with  a  serious  accident : 
my  horse  stumbled  with  me  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  together  we 
were  precipitated  from  the  edge  of  a  low 
bridge  into  the  dry  bed  of  a  creek.  My  es- 
cape from  death  was  considered  almost  mirac- 
ulous. My  first  thought  was  of  the  Church, 
the  cherishing  mother  into  whose  lap  I  longed 
to  throw  myself,  trusting  all  to  her  wisdom 
and  her  power.  For  many  weeks  I  was  con- 
fined to  a  bed  of  pain,  but  my  heart  was  with 
her,  and  I  knew  that  every  day — for  my  case 
was  known — there  went  up  from  her  altars  a 
prayer  for  my  recovery.  She  was  my  hope 
in  this  extremity,  and  I  was  always  looking 
forward  to  the  hour  when  I  might  once  more 
enter  her  sacred  portals,  and  pour  out  my 
heart  in  love  and  gratitude  to  her  for  my  de- 
liverence.  All  the  bells  of  Rome  were  music 
in  my  £ars — the  music  that  beguiled  me  in 
my  long  confinement ;  and  when  they  rang 
the  Ave  Maria,  it  seemed  to  me  that  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  glorious  tongues 
were  loosed  to  syllable  her  praise. 

My  first  visit,  on  my  recovery,  was  to  the 
Lateran  Basilica ;  it  stands  against  the  gate 
through  which  I  was  borne  on  the  sorry  night 
of  my  mishap.  O  melting  hour,  that  found 
me  a  cripple,  though  convalescent,  dissolved 
in  tears  before  the  altar  in  the  mother  of  all 
churches  !  Never  could  I  escape  from  their 
salutations,  for  the  church-bells  ring  inces- 
santly in  those  dear  lands.  Many  a  time,  in 
the  solemn  silence  of  the  Venetian  night,  have 
I  listened  for  the  clang  of  the  brazen-throated 
bell  that  proclaimed  the  midnight  hour;  I 
knew  then  that  in  the  cool  cloisters  of  San 
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Georgio  Maggiore,  over  the  dark  lagoon,  the 
sandalled  feet  of  the  monks  were  seeking  the 
oratory,  where  prayers  are  nightly  said;  I 
knew  that  in  a  little  while  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  would  be  offered  upon  a  myriad 
altars — the  Sacrifice  that  is  perpetually  of- 
fered; for  it  is  always  morning  somewhere.  I 
knew  that  the  unceasing  prayer  of  the  faithful 
would  be  caught  up,  like  an  echo  that  rolls 
round  the  world  forever  and  forever ;  and  I 
folded  my  hands  in  peace  and  fell  asleep,  re- 
posing, full  of  love  and  trust,  in  the  bosom 
of  Holy  Church. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  faith  in  the  land  of 
the  faithful  affected  me.  Seldom  could  I  pass 
even  one  of  the  many  chapels  (the  doors 
standing  always  invitingly  open)  without  en- 
tering and  kneeling  in  that  serene  atmosphere 
for  at  least  a  few  moments.  All  care  and 
worry  and  discontent  stopped  without  the 
portals  ;  those  feared  to  enter  there.  What  if 
I  knew  that  I  was  to  take  up  the  burden  again 
— or  at  least  a  part  of  it — when  I  passed  out 
into  the  street  ?  I  knew  that  I  could  resort 
as  often  as  I  pleased  to  this  saving  sanctuary, 
for  no  one  could  prevent  me  ;  I  knew  that  in 
that  Catholic  land,  and  in  every  land  where 
the  Altar  of  God  is  raised,  the  Church  was 
my  impregnable  fortress  and  the  strength  of 
my  deliverance ! 

XXV. 

How  much,  how  very  much  of  our  reliance 
is  in  the  Fatherhood  of  the  clergy — the  clergy 
who  in  their  divine  office  are  the  oracles  of 
God !  Where  are  you  now,  young  priest,  who 
first  turned  my  stumbling  feet  out  of  the  dark- 
ness into  the  light?  Lost  to  me  in  the  unity 
of  the  priesthood — you  the  merest  fractional 
part  of  the  whole; — but  somewhere,  if  you 
still  live,  enlightening  the  ignorant,  helping 
the  needy,  counselling  the  perplexed,  giving 
your  days  to  works  of  mercy  and  your  nights 
to  prayer. 

And  thou  who  wert  my  confessor,  to  whom 
my  heart  was  as  an  open  page,  wherein  thou 
mighest  read  to  the  last  syllable — whither  has 
duty  called  thee;  for  inclination  thou  hadst 
none,  save  to  serve  thy  Lord  and  Master? 
Admirable  Order  of  reverend  and  spiritual 
Fathers!  With  what  zeal  I  sought  the  supe- 


rior, who  had  graciously  summoned  me  from 
the  distractions  of  London  to  the  pastoral 
shades  at  Roe  Hampton !  I  could  not  have 
been  more  at  ease  in  the  first  moment  of  our 
meeting  had  I  known  this  reverend  Jesuit, 
and  betn  known  of  him,  all  my  days;  and  so 
we  walked  and  talked,  and  viewed  the  riches 
and  the  beauties  of  the  mother  house,  till  I 
was  loath  to  leave  and  be  thrown  back  again 
upon  the  world. 

And  thou  unknown  and  unnamed  con- 
fessor, whom  I  sought  in  the  unparalleled 
Cathedral  of  Milan  (within  whose  splendid 
crypt  are  treasured  the  relics  of  my  patron 
Saint),  didst  thou  not  take  me  to  thy  heart, 
out  of  the  hurly-burly,  and  tenderly  shrive 
me,  and  as  tenderly  keep  me  by  thee  till  thou 
hadst  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  upon  the 
sumptuous  altar  where  San  Carlo's  very  body 
is  enshrined? — never  again  to  see  thee,  or  to 
know  thee ;  but  thou  art  one  with  all  of  these, 
our  Fathers,  and  my  gratitude  is  thine  forever. 

Illustrious  Monseigneur,  who  unlocked  the 
mysteries  of  Rome  for  me,  and  made  straight 
my  paths  in  the  mazes  of  that  mazeful  city; 
in  whose  home  I  was  at  home ;  at  whose 
hospitable  board  I  was  made  welcome;  who 
led  me  to  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father;  whose 
unremitting  kindnesses  spared  me  many  a 
grief, — shall  I  ever  again  behold  you,  and 
commune  with  you  in  the  flesh,  in  the  old 
fashion  which  has  made  Rome  a  blessed 
memory  to  me? 

Cowled  and  tonsured  monk,  whose  happi- 
ness it  is  to  dwell  within  the  city  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  whom  I  sought  upon  the  eve  of 
Easter,  and  from  whose  hands  I  received  His 
Body  upon  the  Mount  where  He  was  cruci- 
fied,— have  I  not  the  tangible  proof  of  our 
most  precious  conference,  the  treasured  doc- 
ument thou  gavest  me,  and  which  runs  as 

follows : 

[&«/.] 

In  Dei  Nomine.    Amen. 

Omnibus,  et  singulis  praesentes  literas  inspecturis, 
lecturis,  vel  legi  audituris  fidem,  notumque  facimus. 
Nos  Terras  Sanctae  Gustos,  Devotum  Peregrinum 
[name]  Jerusalem  feliciter  pervenisse  die  12  Aprilis, 
anni  1876:  inde  subsequentibus  diebus  praecipua 
sanctuaria,  in  quibus  mundi  Salvator  dilectum  popu- 
lum  suum,  immo  et  totius  humani  generis  perditam 
congeriem  ab  inferi  servitute  misericprditer  liberavit> 
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utpote  Calvarium  ubi  cruri  affixus,  devirta  morte. 
.  •  i  mi  as  nobis  aperuit';  SS.  Sepulcrum,  ubi  sacro- 
sanctuin  ejus  Corpus  reconditum,  triduo  ante  suam 
gloriosissimam  Resurrectionetn  quievit;  ac  tandem  ea 
omni.i  Sacra  Palestine  I  .oca  gressibus  Domini,  ac 
Ik*  iti^  mie  ejus  Matris  Mariae  consecrata,  a  religiosis 
nobtris  et  Pert grinis  visitan  solita,  visitasse.  Sanctam 
Missam  audivisse  necnon  Sacramenta  Pocnitentia- 
et  Kucharistiic  frcquentasse.  In  quorum  fidem  has 
scriptur.is  officii  nostri  sigillo  munitas  per  Secretarium 
expediri  mandavimus. 

Datis  Jerusalem,  ex  vcnerabili  nostro  Conventu  SS. 
Salvatorib  die  [date\. 

FR.  BAKNABASSAB  TUTERAMNA. 
[Sfal]  Secretarius  Terrse  Sanctae. 

But  it  is  all  the  same,  or  should  be  all  the 
same,  whoever  or  wherever  they  may  be — 
whether  in  the  bogs  of  the  Green  Isle  or  in  the 
Celestial  City.  The  Fatherhood  is  above  us 
and  about  us,  and  stands  between  us  and  the 
world,  from  the  Metropolis  to  the  antipodes. 

How  often  have  I  fled  to  some  reverend  Fa- 
ther for  relief;  to  some  poor  priest,  perhaps, 
whose  meagre  fare  was  of  fish  and  cocoanuts ; 
whose  house  was  thatched  with  palm  leaves ; 
whose  labors,  corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual, 
were  far  beyond  his  strength !  He  has  shared 
his  crumb  with  me,  and  by  his  cheerful  ex- 
ample and  manly  encouragement  has  given 
me  new  life,  in  the  hope  of  making  myself 
worthy  to  be  the  spiritual  son  of  such  a  fa- 
ther. Many  a  time  has  the  priest  of  some 
provincial  parish  set  out  his  cup  of  thin  wine, 
his  crust  of  bread,  and  his  lump  of  goat's- 
milk  cheese — all  that  he  had  to  offer;  and  it 
was  offered  with  a  show  of  genuine  and  loving 
hospitality,  that  made  each  morsel  sweeter  to 
the  lips  than  honey.  Even  when  we  have 
been  unable  to  speak  any  common  tongue 
there  was  a  bond  of  sympathy,  a  responsive 
echo  in  our  hearts — a  brave,  strong  sentiment, 
filial  and  fraternal,  peculiar  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  utterly  impossible  in  any  other 
faith  whatever. 

Shade  of  our  most  Holy  Father  Pio  Nono, 
whose  powerful  intercession  I  now  humbly 
crave:  it  was  at  thy  feet  I  knelt  twice  and 
thrice,  thy  mellifluous  voice  I  heard,  thy  hand 
that  was  laid  upon  my  brow,  and  thy  pen  that 
signed  my  plenary  indulgence.  Thy  blessing 
has  consecrated  this  precious  crucifix  now 
hanging  by  my  bedside,  and  this  statue  of 


thy  great  predecessor,  whose  chair  thou  didst 
gloriously  fill  so  many  years  ;  these  beads  and 
medals  passed  from  thy  hand  to  me,  sweet 
saint,  thou  that  wast  the  father  of  the  Fathers 
who  father  us!  Once  Bishop  of  Rome,  head 
of  the  Church  Militant,  Vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth  —  now  in  the  glory  of  the  Church  Tri- 
umphant, —  may  the  efficacy  of  the  grace  thou 
didst  impart  to  me  abi^e  with  me  forever! 

XXVI. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  strong,  beautiful, 
and  noble  sentiment  that  prevails  throughout 
the  Church,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  human  institution,  however  loudly  it  may 
boast  the  spirit  that  is  supposed  to  inspire  it, 
—  I  refer  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  faithful  ? 
Take  the  whole  catalogue  of  organizations  and 
societies,  whether  religious,  charitable,  so- 
cial, or  political  —  secret  or  open,  —  and  where 
among  them  will  you  find  the  same  temper 
and  disposition  as  among  the  faithful  ?  where 
the  same  ardor,  enthusiasm,  earnestness,  cour- 
age, and  unanimity?  where  the  same  liberty 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  supreme  privileges 
of  the  sanctuary  —  fraternity  in  the  common 
bond  of  love  and  trust,  and  uncompromising 
equality  in  the  rights  of  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  ?  The  prince  and  the  pauper 
kneel  shoulder  to  shoulder  before  the  altar, 
and  unburden  their  souls  at  the  feet  of  the 
selfsame  shriver.  It  does  not  disturb  me  if  I 
find  upon  my  right-hand  the  African,  were  he 
never  so  black  ;  on  my  left,  the  swarthy  Coolie  ; 
before  me  the  beggar  who  knocks  daily  at 
my  door  to  ask  for  food  ;  and  behind  me  the 
president  of  a  college,  the  actress  from  a 
minor  theatre,  or  the  first  artist  or  lawyer  in 
the  land.  In  all  probability,  they  are  uncon- 
scious of  my  presence,  as  I  usually  am,  and 
always  should  be,  of  theirs.  In  every  case,  we 
have  sunk  our  individuality  and  have  become 
one,  by  reason  of  a  common  love,  a  common 
hope,  a  common  trust  in  the  saving  grace  of 
the  holy  Sacraments. 

How  often  have  I  been  touched  at  the  re- 
spect paid  the  dead  in  Catholic  countries;  at 
the  reverence  with  which  the  business 
hastening  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
pauses  and  lifts  his  hat  as  the  funeral 
unknown  passes  him  in  the  stre 
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pity  streams  from  the  eyes  of  the  poor  woman 
who  kneels  in  her  humble  door-way,  and, 
crossing  herself,  prays  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  that  was  never  known  to  her  in  this  life; 
but  the  body  is  borne  towards  the  cemetery, 
and  she  joins  her  prayer  to  the  many  that  are 
freely  offered  along  the  solemn  way. 

How  often  have  I  joined  the  sad  procession 
that  grew  and  grew  as  we  trod  the  rough 
pavement  of  some  little  Italian  town,  follow- 
ing the  good  priest  who  was  bearing  the  last 
Sacrament  to  the  house  of  affliction !  The  bell 
was  ringing  in  advance  of  him  and  the  tapers 
flaring  in  the  wind;  and  before  the  door  of  that 
house  we  knelt,  uncovered,  in  the  rain  or  the 
shine,  repeating  the  while,  in  our  several  lan- 
guages, the  Recommendation  of  a  Departing 
Soul.  "  Pray  for  me !  pray  for  me ! "  He  was  a 
stranger  who  asked  it,  but  he  was  a  Catholic 
and  in  great  physical  anguish,  and  one  and 
all  prayed  fervently,  then  and  there,  for  his 
speedy  recovery  or  happy  death. 

In  the  public  eating-houses,  the  wine  shops, 
and  the  suburban  summer- gardens,  where  the 
Italians  and  the  Spanish  congregate  for  pleas- 
ure and  recreation,  lamps  burn  always  before 
the  shrine  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  felicita- 
tions on  holidays  are  hearty  and  unanimous. 
The  joyous  congratulations  at  Easter,  the 
universal  sorrow  in  Lent,  especially  the  pro- 
found grief  of  the  community  when  it  passes 
bodily  in  an  involuntary  pilgrimage  from 
chapel  to  chapel,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon 
the  agony  of  our  crucified  Redeemer,  and  to 
mourn  over  the  tomb  where  they  have  laid 
Him, — this  is  especially  Catholic  and  pecul- 
iarly Roman.  The  almost  childish  delight  of 
the  people  over  the  dainty  Cribs  at  Christmas, 
and  the  innocent  hilarity  of  Epiphany, — these 
and  a  thousand  others  are  sentiments  shared 
in  common  by  the  %whole  body  of  Holy 
Church,  and  prove  beyond  peradventure  the 
exceptional,  the  almost  phenomenal  genuine- 
ness of  the  brotherhood  of  the  faithful. 
XXVII. 

How  could  the  faithful  fail  to  be  more  than 
tolerant — more  even  than  neighborly,  one 
toward  another,  when  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  is  daily  offered  for  the  common 
good  of  all  ?  "  To  me  nothing  is  so  consoling, 


so  piercing,  so  thrilling,  so  overcoming,  as 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  said  as  it  is  among 
us" — so  wrote  the  great  and  good  Cardinal 
Newman.  He  adds :  "  I  could  attend  Masses 
forever  and  not  be  tired.  It  is  not  a  mere 
form  of  words :  it  is  a  great  action,  the  greatest 
action  that  can  be  on  earth.  It  is  not  the  in- 
vocation merely,  but,  if  I  dare  use  the  word, 
the  evocation  of  the  Eternal."  It  is  the  Sacred 
Drama  daily,  hourly,  perpetually  enacted  upon 
the  altars  of  the  whole  world ;  the  Passion, 
Agony  and  Death,  vicariously  suffered  for 
our  sakes, — a  divine  tragedy  of  singular  sim- 
plicity, of  unparalleled  pathos,  in  the  witness- 
ing of  which  hard,  indeed,  is  the  heart  that 
is  not  melted ! 

When  I  recall  my  first  impressions  of  the 
Mass — if  in  my  bewilderment  I  can  be  said 
to  have  received  any  impression  whatever, — 
I  assure  myself  that  the  majority  of  Protes- 
tants and  unbelievers,  who  look  coldly  as 
curiously  upon  the  altar,  are  as  little  mindful 
of  the  sacred  significance  of  the  Sacrifice  and 
as  unworthy  spectators  as  was  I.  Oh !  the 
loss  to  these !  Do  we  not  see  in  the  gravity 
of  the  celebrant  as  he  bears  the  chalice  to  the 
altar,  our  Lord  entering  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  ?  It  is  the  first  scene  in  the  mystical 
drama,  and  every  breath  is  hushed.  "-The  di- 
vine One  is  burdened  with  a  foreknowledge 
of  His  doom.  He  kneels  in  the  garden :  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  begins ;  we  kneel  with  Him, 
and  are  to  follow  Him,  step  by  step,  to  the 
very  end. 

At  the  Confiteor,  He  has  fallen  upon  His 
face,  bathed  in  the  sweat  of  blood ;  He  is  be- 
trayed with  a  kiss,  led  away  captive,  griev- 
ously smitten,  and  denied.  The  celebrant 
turns  to  uS  at  the  Dominus  vobiscum,  and  in  his 
glance  we  see  the  conversion  of  Peter.  Our 
Lord  is  led  before  Pilate,  brought  to  Herod, 
scornfully  sent  back  again  to  Pilate.  He  is 
spoiled  of  His  garments — at  the  unveiling  of 
the  chalice, — scourged,  and  crowned  with 
thorns.  Pilate  washes  his  hands  of  the  crime, 
and  at  the  moment  the  celebrant  moistens  his 
fingers.  "Behold  the  Man!"  cries  Pilate;  and 
the  voice  from  the  altar  pleads, "  Orate fratrcs" 

At  the  Preface,  we  hear  the  warning  bell. 
The  awful  progress  of  the  tragedy  is  watched 
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in  breathless  silence ;  only  from  the  organ- 
loft  comes  the  wail  of  the  singers —  The  bell 
rings ;  He  is  condemned  to  death,  and  made 
to  bear  His  Cross,  while  His  brow  is  wiped 
with  the  handkerchief  of  Veronica,  and  the 
effigy  of  that  sorrowful  Face  is  retained  for- 
ever. He  is  nailed  to  the  Cross,  and  at  the 
Elevation  of  the  Host,  while  the  chiming  bells 
mark  every  posture  of  the  celebrant  at  the 
altar ;  while  the  torch  bearers  gather  about, 
the  smoking  censers  are  swung  aloft,  the 
flowers  are  scattered  upon  the  air,  and,  if  it 
be  a  Military  Mass,  the  whole  body  silently 
presents  arms ;  while  the  devout  kneelers 
bow  their  heads  and  beat  their  breasts  in  con- 

• 

trition,  lo !  the  Cross  is  raised  on  high !  A 
moment  later,  the  elevated  chalice  seems  to 
catch  the  water  and  the  blood  that  gush  from 
the  riven  Side  of  Him  who  died  for  us. 

In  the  Memento,  which  follows,  He  is  pray- 
ing for  the  world ;  He  is  merciful  to  the  pen- 
itent thief;  He  thirsts,  and  He  utters  the 
Seven  Words  upon  the  Cross.  (Here  the 
Pater  Noster  is  loudly  chanted.)  He  dies,  He 
descends  into  hell ;  and  at  the  Agnus  Det, 
while  the  bells  chime  again,  there  is  the  con- 
version of  many  at  the  Cross.  In  Holy  Com- 
munion, we  commemorate  His  burial,  and 
His  anointing  in  the  last  ablution  of  the  cel- 
ebrant. His  Resurrection  follows,  and  He 
appears  to  His  disciples  at  the  Dominus  vo- 
biscum.  The  last  Collect  is  a  memory  of  His 
forty  days  with  the  disciples  ;  the  .last  Domi- 
nusvcbiscum,  of  His  glorious  Ascension;  and 
with  the  Benediction  descends  the  Holy 
Ghost! 

O  marvellous  Sacrament!  mysterious,  ma- 
jestical!  O  never-failing  source  of  joy!  what 
a  privation  is  theirs  who,  having  once  known 
Thee,  are  parted  from  Thee!  How  do  they 
survive  who  trust  not  in  Thee,  who  hope  not 
through  Thee,  and  who  seek  Thee  and  know 
Thee  not? 

(TO    BB   CONTINUED.) 


MARY  softens  the  pains  of  purgatory,  and 
shortens  their  duration.  She  pours  upon  the 
suffering  souls  a  heavenly  dew  of  consolation, 
which  calms  their  sorrows. — St.  Bernardine  of 
Sienna. 


The  Name  of  Mary. 

[The  following  lines  appeared  several  years 
ago  in  an  Australian  newspaper,  over'the  ini- 
tials F.  A.  S.  An  Irish  Jesuit,  J.  L.,  has'given 
a  Latin  translation,  now  for  the  first  time 
printed.  He  omits  the  fifth  and  sixth  stanzas.] 

"TY|ARY!"    It  is  a  gentle  name, 
J*l  And  they  alone  should  bear  it 
Whose  gentle  thoughts  and  kindly  deeds 
Proclaim  them  meet  to  wear  it. 

Mary,  the  Virgin  undefiled, 

Is  in  God's  sacred  Word 
Blessed  above  all  women  styled, 

And  Mother  of  our  Lord. 

A  Mary  to  our  Saviour  knelt, 
And  bathed  His  feet  with  tears; 

A  true  repentance  then  she  felt 
For  sins  of  other  years. 

With  pity  touched,  our  Saviour  said, 
"  Thy  sins  are  all  forgiven  "  ; 
And  she,  who  knelt  a  sinner,  rose 
Mary  a  child  of  Heaven. 

While  Martha  toiled  with  restless  mind, 

Troubled  with  many  things, 
Mary  sat  peacefully  to  hear 

Her  Lord,  the  King  of  kings. 

And  He  who  truly  reads  each  heart, 

Jesus,  of  her  did  say : 
"Mary  has  chosen  the  best  part, 
Ne'er  to  be  ta'en  away." 

And  when  the  Lord  of  Heaven  became 

Our  Victim  crucified, 
Three  Marys  stood  beside  His  Cross, 

Weeping  while  Jesus  died. 

A  Mary  sought  at  early  dawn 

The  tomb  from  whence  He  broke — 

Mary's  .the  first  recorded  name 
The  risen  Saviour  spoke. 

All  you  who  love  this  gentle  name, 

Keep  ever  these  in  view; 
You  must,  if  you  would  truly  love, 

Possess  their  virtues  too. 

Be  kind,  be  gentle,  pure  of  heart; 
Be  every  fault  abhorred ; 
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Like  Mary,  choose  the  better  part, 
And  early  seek  the  Lord. 


Mite  sacratumque  Maria  nomen ; 
Hinc  decet  tali  neminem  vocari 
Ni  pius  lenisque  animus  merentem 
Factaque  monstrent. 

Ilia  prae  cunctis  benedicta  Virgo 
Ilia  quae  culpam  maculamve  nescit 
Hoc  gerit  nomen,  veneranda  Mater 
Mitis  lesu. 

Quae  pedes  Christi  lachrymis  rigavit 
Et  comis  tersit ;   temerata  quondam, 
Pcenitens,  omni  rediit  soluta 
Labe  Maria. 

Tres  Crucem  juxta  steterunt  Mariae 
Cum  suo  flentes  moriente  Jesu ; 
Ungat  ut  corpus  petiit  Maria 

Mane  sepulchrum. 

Postque  tot  luctus,  tot  amara  rerum, 
Vox  resurgentis  Domini  "  Maria!  " 
Ore  divino  resonans  refertur 
Prima  fuisse. 

Nomen  hoc  quaecunque  geris,  priorum 
Semper  istarum  memor  esto ;  consors  ' 
Nominis,  sanctae  studiosa  fias 
Aemula  vitae. 

Corde  sis  mitis,  sine  labe  pura; 
Parteque  electa  meliore,  primo 
Mane  cum  fida  venias  Maria 
Quaerere  Jesum. 


Julia  of  Carthage. 


I. 

"  CAD,  art  thou  not,  Lady  Emerita?  "  spoke 
O  the  sympathizing  voice  of  Gaudentia  to 
her  high-born  mistress,  as  she  drew  aside  the 
curtain-door  of  a  richly  furnished  boudoir ; 
"the  favored  daughter  of  the  merchant  Euse- 
bius  surely  ought  never  to  indulge  in  gloomy 
thoughts." 

"  Ah !  Gaudentia,  in  mercy  say  something 
that  can  cheer  me !  My  heart  is  oppressed 
with  foreboding  sadness ;  in  vain  I  have  in- 
voked the  household  gods :  all  are  unpropi- 
tious." 

"Lady,  can  not  wealth,  and  all  the  homag 


it  procures,  render  thee  happy?  Thy  father's 
ships  and  merchandise  are  valued  at  an  un- 
told price ;  viceroys  and  kings  smile  upon 
him  and  his — nay,  even  court  his  friendship. 
Contrast  thy  fortunate  position  with  that  of 
thy  humble  friend  Gaudentia." 

"  What  thou  sayest  is  true,  my  would-be 
comforter;  but  all  these  splendors  avail  little 
for  my  happiness,  so  long. as  I  see  our  Chris- 
tian slaves  oppressed  and  menaced ;  my  whole 
soul  revolts  against  the  shocking  tyranny  they 
suffer." 

"  Emerita,  thou  hast  a  humane  heart,  and 
sure  I  am  the  gods  of  Syria  will  bless  thee. 
No  doubt  'tis  the  fate  of  Julia  that  now  so 
engrosses  thee;  but  why  do  not  Julia  and  the 
other  slaves  renounce  their  senseless  creed? 
She,  at  least,  might  easily  obtain  her  freedom, 
were  she  less  obstinate;  for  thy  father  admires 
and  respects  her." 

"Alas !  Gaudentia,  why  will  she  not  ?  My 
head  and  heart  are  tired  with  devising  schemes 
to  free  our  Christian  slaves.  But  even  the 
youngest  of  them  are  so  firm  in  their  belief — 
such  a  mysterious  power  reigns  within  its 
dogmas — that  all  earthly  favors  are  out- 
weighed, or  as  naught,  by  its  fatal  presence." 

"  Take  courage,  Lady ;  this  very  day  I 
will  offer  magic  herbs  and  a  sacred"  libation 
to  Astarte;  the  offering  may  change  their 
dispositions." 

"Thanks,  Gaudentia;  but  go  not  yet.  Canst 
thou  not  sit  beside  me  and  beguile  the  time 
a  little  longer  ?  I  feel  scant  attraction,  in  my 
present  mood,  to  join  the  ladies  in  the  court 
of  Felix  " 

"  Surely  I  can ;  nothing  could  be  more 
pleasant.  Let  me  move  thy  divan  near  this 
opening.  The  morning  sea-breeze  is  delicious 
at  Capo  Corso.  Now  I  will  fan  thee  with  these' 
gaudy  peacock  feathers,  and  cool  thy  feverish 
brow.  So ;  soon  soft  sleep  will  steal  upon  thee. 
I  pray  thee,  Lady,  is  Julia  of  noble  birth,  that 
thy  father  favors  her  more  than  the  slaves  he 
left  in  Syria?" 

"  YeSj  kind  one:  her  rank  in  Carthage  (her 
native  city)  was  the  highest.  Seraphia,  whom 
my  father  orders  to  attend  her  and  the  boy 
Demetrius,  with  his  sister  Pulcheria,  was  her 
companion,  as  thou  art  mine." 
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"  By  what  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  did  she 
come  to  be  yours,  my  Lady?" 

"vEtius,  the  Roman  General,  fired  with 
baneful  jealousy,  informed  the  Empress  Pla- 
cidia  against  Count  Boniface,  the  Governor 
of  Carthage.  The  Count  was  summoned  to 
resign  his  office  and  repair  to  Constantinople. 
Pride  led  him  to  resist  the  royal  summons, 
and  call  in  Gcnseric  to  aid  in  opposing  the 
troops  of  false  ^Etius." 

"Ah!  I  remember,  Lady;  many  fell  victims 
in  that  cruel  strife." 

"Yes:  the  ruthless  Gcnseric  left  Carthage 
a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  Vandal  victors  now 
control  its  razed  walls  and  smoking  ruins. 
The  poor,  detested  Christians  were,  above  all, 
treated  with  uncommon  rigor.  Julia  and  her 
young  brother  and  sister,  Demetrius  and  Pul- 
cheria,  were  among  those  who  were  sold  to 
Syrian  merchants  in  cruel  slavery." 

"  The  destiny  of  these  three  might  well 
have  been  far  worse ;  they  might  have  been 
sold  to  a  tyrannical,  unfeeling  master,  and  to 
a  mistress  who,  unlike  Emerita,  would  aggra- 
vate their  sorrows,  instead  of  shedding  o'er 
them  secret  tears  of  sympathy." 

"What  thou  sayest  is  true,  Gaudentia;  but 
when  I  observe  such  meekness,  joined  with 
rare  patience  under  trial;  when  I  see  their 
noble  gratitude  for  the  smallest  favor  received 
from  the  hand  of  their  oppressors,  my  mind 
is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  religion  which 
helps  them  thus  to  suffer  and  forgive." 

"I  also  have  been  led  to  classify  Julia  and 
Seraphia  with  that  most  deluded  type  of 
Christians  they  call  saints  and  martyrs." 

"  My  father  has  cast  anchor  at  the  Capo 
Cor-o  for  the  sole  purpose  of  joining  in  the 
Festival  of  Astarte.  Will  it  come  off  soon?" 

"I  have  heard  the  servants  say  that  the 
sacred  bull  to  be  sacrificed  is  already  gar- 
landed, and  stands  before  the  gates  of  the  hal- 
lowed fane." 

"  Your  words  alarm  me.  Should  our 
Christian  slaves  refuse  to  join  the  worship, 
Felix  will  be  inexorable ;  the  more  so  as  they 
have  already  shown  imprudence." 

."Perhaps  a  word  of  timely  intercession 
with  the  modest  Julia  may  induce  her  to  as- 
sist at  the  Festival.  The  other  slaves  revere 


10  profoundly  that  they  will  certainly 
imitate  her  example.  Thus  the  lives  of  all 
will  be  safe,  and  the  Berecynthian  Mother 
have  her  usual  homage.  Didst  thou  not  ob- 
serve the  halcyons  fluttering  above  the  waves 
as  our  gallant  ship  sailed  near  the  harbor? 
Surely  that  was  a  peaceful  omen." 

"  I  could  find  courage  to  command  Seraphia 
and  the  children ;  but  the  gentle  dignity,  the 
conscientious  firmness  of  Julia  fill  me  with 
reverential  awe ;  I  know  that  she  is  my  equal 
as  to  her  origin,  I  feel  that  she  is  my  superior 
in  virtue.  But  hither  come  the  children,  with 
Seraphia.  Bring  the  mats,  Gaudentia,  and 
find  some  Turkish  sweetmeats  for  them." 

Gaudentia  hastened  to  obey. 

"  Well,  what  now,  my  little  ones  ?  Are  they 
both  well,  Seraphia?"  asked  Lady  Emerita. 

"Yes,  gentle  mistress;  they  have  come  to 
win  a  smile  before  they  enter  on  their  morn- 
ing tasks.  Julia  has  sent  them  to  thee." 

"  My  smile,  Seraphia,  is  ever  yours.  How 
have  the  early  hours  been  passed,  Deme- 
trius?" 

"  In  fervent  prayers,  with  Julia  and  Pulche- 
ria,  that  God  may  bless  us  all,  and  give  a 
saving  boon  to  thee,  our  mistress,  and  to  thy 
father.  Our  holy  religion  teaches  us  that  we 
owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  our  ben- 
efactors." 

"To  what  divinities,  fair  prattlers,  did  you 
pour  out  your  morning  orisons  ?  Did  Apollo's 
beams  witness  an  early  libation?" 

"My  brother  and  I,"  answered  Pulcheria, 
"  have  but  one  Divinity,  kind  Lady.  Explain, 
Demetrius ;  thou  knowest  all  our  creed  just 
as  dear  Julia  teaches  it." 

"We  Christians,"  resumed  the  boy,  "have 
but  one  Supreme  Divinity,  who  made  and 
governs  heaven  and  earth ;  and,  though  we 
honor  beings  superior  to  ourselves  in  rank 
and  virtue,  we  worship  God  alone." 

"Surely  you  have  some  goddess  in  your 
worship?" 

"No,  Lady;  but  we  reverence  the  Mother 
of  the  God-Man  who  died  to  save  us;  yet 
between  her  and  God  the  distance  is  in- 
finite." 

"  Pulcheria,"  said  Gaudentia,  turning  to  the 
beautiful  child,  "tell  Lady  Emerita  what  are 
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the  symbols  of  your  creed;  they  surely  must 
be  charming,  since  they  win  your  childish 
love." 

"Willingly,  my  good  Gaudentia.  Lady, 
the  tokens  of  our  holy  Faith  are  the  cross, 
on  which  the  God-Man,  our  Redeemer,  died 
to  s?ve  us;  a  crown  of  thorns,  His  mystic 
diadem ;  and  a  heart  pierced  and  bleeding,  to 
atone  for  our  transgressions." 

"Strange  symbols  these  to  win  the  youthful 
heart ! "  remarked  Gaudentia.  "  Lady  Eme- 
rita's  religion  has  other  tokens.  Will  she  not 
permit  that  tasks  be  laid  aside  for  to  day,  in 
order  that  her  young  friends  may  see  them  ?  " 
"  Certainly  I  will ;  and  Seraphia,  too,  may 
have  a  holiday.  In  splendid  triumph,  the 
royal  court  of  Felix,  Governor  of  Corsica, 
with  the  sage  pontifices,  is  to  offer  homage 
to  Astarte.  Your  sparkling  eyes  shall  witness 
a  magnificent  display.  Think  of  the  countless 
trains  of  worshippers,  the  lovely  flowers 
adorning  victim  and  shrine,  and  emitting 
sweeter  odors  than  ever  embalmed  the  spicy 
air  of  Carthaginian  climes  ! " 

"Lady,  I  can  never  offer  homage  to  As- 
tarte! "  exclaimed  Seraphia,  as  soon  as  Lady 
Emerita  had  finished  speaking;  "poor  as  I 
am,  and  thy  servant  only,  yet  I  must  refuse 
to  do  what  my  creed  detests.  Speak,  children : 
what  say  you  ?  " 

"  Pulcheria  is  sad  to  think  she  can  not  accept 
Lady  Emerita's  invitation ;  but  truth  bids  her 
say  the  Christians  know  no  queen  but  Mary. 
She  is  the  true  Cynthia,  whose  mild  beams 
reflect  the  light  of  Heaven's  Daystar." 

"Ours,  gentle  Lady,"  spoke  the  boy,  "is 
a  Sacrifice  commemorative  of  the  death  of 
Christ  on  Calvary — a  Sacrifice  infinitely 
holy.  For  other  I  care  nothing;  it  sickens 
me." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  Gaudentia,"  said  Lady 
Emerita,  turning  to  her  companion,  "that  the 
children  are  as  obstinate  as  their  sires  ?  I  be- 
lieve they'd  rather  die  than  yield!  Try  thy 
skill  again." 

"  Right  willingly,  my  Lady.   Come  with  us 

but  once,  dear  children,  and  you  shall  see  the 

Romans'  and  the  Syrians'  worship  has  more 

attractions  than  your  Christian  rites." 

"  For  me  and  for  my  sister,  kind  Gaudentia," 


replied  Demetrius,  "I  must  tell  thee  thou 
dost  plead  in  vain.  False  are  the  Syrian  gods 
and  goddesses,  and  demon-worship  their  po- 
etic ceremonies." 

"So,  then,  Lady  Emerita  must  understand 
thou  hast  no  love  for  poetry?" 

"Pardon!  the  fragrant  rose,  the  spotless 
lily  grace  our  processions  and  our  altars;  the 
immortelle  and  the  amaranth  garland  the 
tombs  of  departed  souls;  while  incense  made 
of  Orient  spices  rises  to  Heaven  from  censers 
waved  by  consecrated  hands." 

"Wilt  thou  also  refuse,  Seraphia?" 

"  Yes :  I  must  decline.  From  the  lips  of 
the  noble  Julia  I  learned  long  since  to  hate 
false  gods.  To  these  children  I  have  taught 
what  gladly  I  would  practise  better." 

"But  what  if  death,  death  in  torment  and 
disgrace,  should  be  the  recompense  of  all 
thy  fond  illusions?" 

"Seraphia  will  not  shrink  from  death,  come 
in  what  form  it  may.  Gladly  would  I  be  a 
martyr." 

"  Romantic  Christians  ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
Emerita.  "  Retire  to  your  daily  tasks,  lest  my 
father  fancy  'tis  by  your  neglect  they  are  not 
accomplished." 

"Lady,  thy  father,  like  thyself,  is  ever 
gentle." 

"True,  Seraphia;  but  provoke  him  not,  for 
your  creed  is  hateful  to  him.  Hasten  to  your 
daily  task.  Would  that  I  could  persuade  you 
to  be  wise,  and  gain  the  liberty  you'd  grace 
so  well ! " 

"  Farewell,  Lady.  May  God  reward  thee ! 
Would  thou  couldst  believe  as  we  do ! " 

II. 

"  Now  that  they  are  gone,  Lady  Emerita," 
said  Gaudentia,  "  I  make  bold  to  tell  thee  to 
beware ;  thy  tender,  sympathizing  pity  may 
lead  thee  to  adopt  the  dangerous  errors  of 
that  hated  creed.  Never  were  slaves  so  petted 
and  caressed." 

"  Wouldst  thou  that  a  pagan  be  less  mag- 
nanimous than  a  Christian?" 

"No,  I  would  not:  and  beneficence  be- 
comes thy  lofty  station  ;  but — " 

"Leave  me  to  my  own  reflections,  kind 
Gaudentia.  Soon  the  noble  Julia  will,  with 
patient  meekness  and  assiduous  toil,  have  fin- 
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ished  her  allotted  tasks.  Bid  her  come  to  me, 
wilt  thou  ?" 

"  Yes,  Lady  beloved ;  and  I  will  send  thee 
iherbet  cooled  with  ice  from  the  glaciers  on 
Syria's  mount.  Cheer  up;  at  my  return,  may 
merry  thoughts  be  thine  ! " 

Gaudentia  retired,  and  Lady  Emerita, 
speaking  to  herself,  said : 

"  Welcome,  sweet  Solitude !  In  vain  I  strive 
to  banish  the  secret  doubts  that  haunt  my 
mind.  Fair  Truth's  immortal  sun  is  hid  in 
clouds ;  her  light  can  not  be  in  itself  defec- 
tive :  but  my  intellect  is  weary,  and  my  heart 
cast  down.  The  Christians'  faith  is  a  wonder- 
working principle.  That  strict  fidelity  to  daily 
duty,  that  mild  demeanor  in  the  midst  of 
cruel  sorrows,  that  lofty  and  ingenuous  can- 
dor which  pervades  their  every  deed  and 
word,  is  marvellous ;  each  and  all  claim  my 
heartfelt  admiration.  I  dare  not  learn  their 
creed :  I  might  believe  it ;  and  if  I  believed 
it,  should  I — could  I  be  faithful  to  it?  Would 
this  melancholy  day  were  past !  Something 
tells  me  that  the  cross  will  find  a  victim  in 
my  favorite  slave.  Ah !  I  hear  a  step  !  .  .  .  . 
Thrice  welcome,  Julia !  " 

"  Lady  Emerita,  hail !  too  glad  I  am  to  be 
admitted  to  thy  gentle  presence — to  serve 
thee." 

"  Nay,  Julia,  do  not—" 

"What  is  Julia  but  the  slave  of  Eusebius's 
daughter?" 

"  I  will  not,  Julia,  that  thou  thus  describe 
thyself.  We  are  not  strangers  to  thy  noble 
birth  and  nobler  conduct.  Would  I  could 
release  thee ! " 

"  'Tis  very  sweet  to  merit  the  approbation 
ol  one  whose  generous  dignity  is  admired 
throughout  all  Syria.  But  what  has  Lady 
Emerita  to  tell  me?  " 

"Sit  thee  down  beside  me ;  but  first  close 
that  curtained  door,  lest  any  enter  and  per- 
ceive us  thus ;  and,  Julia,  quaff  that  goblet 
of  cool  sherbet:  it  will  refresh  thee;  then  we 
shall  converse.  I  have  a  request  to  make,  and 
you  must  not  refuse  me." 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


SAY  but  yes  and  no ;  yes  to  grace,  no  to 
nature. — Mine.  Bar  at. 


An   Example  of  Our   Lady's    Patronage. 

MD'OUSSlfcRES  was  a  gentleman  of 
•  wealth  and  high  social  position,  but 
above  all  a  fervent  Christian.  In  1790,  he  left 
France,  with  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he 
settled  at  Lucerne,  and  entered  the  army  of 
Conde.  His  parents  tried  to  protect  and  keep 
up  Arbois  (his  estate  in  the  Jura)  during  his 
absence;  but  when  the  law  was  promulgated 
which  decreed  that  the  property  of  emigrants 
should  be  confiscated,  M.  d'Oussieres  was 
urged  by  his  father  to  return  to  France.  This 
was  a  very  difficult  undertaking;  however,  M. 
and  Mme.  d'Oussieres  resolved  to  make  an 
attempt. 

On  an  appointed  day,  a  trustworthy  wagoner 
was  found,  who  secreted  the  lady  and  her 
children  in  a  covered  cart,  and  a  female  ser- 
vant devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  young- 
est born,  carrying  it  on  her  head  in  a  basket, 
as  was  usual  with  peasant  women.  She  thus 
passed  the  outposts  in  safety,  and  took  her 
charge  to  a  farm-house,  where  the  anxious 
mother  and  her  other  little  ones  arrived  next 
day,  having  remained  in  a  barn  over  night 
The  soldiers  on  guard  had  not  even  sus- 
pected that  they  were  emigrants.  But  the 
head  of  the  family  was  still  behind,  and  all 
prayed  earnestly  for  his  safety. 

On  the  2Oth  of  November,  M.  d'Oussieres 
re-entered  France  in  disguise.  The  country 
was  covered  with  snow,  and  after  a  time  he 
lost  his  way.  He  had  been  following  a  road 
which  he  supposed  would  eventually  lead  to 
one  of  the  farm-houses  of  his  extensive  prop- 
erty. In  vain  he  tried  to  recover  his  way;  he 
walked  on  and  on,  and  at  length  the  shades 
of  evening  gathered  deep  around  him.  Dark- 
ness rendered  his  situation  doubly  dangerous; 
but,  being  a  man  of  lively  Christian  faith,  he 
turned  confidently  to  Heaven,  promising  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  recite  her  Little  Office 
every  day,  if  he  should  arrive  safe  and  sound 
at  the  farm  he  aimed  at  reaching. 

No  sooner  had  he  formulated  his  sacred 
promise  than  a  bright  light,  resembling  an 
ignis  fatuus  in  its  movements,  appeared  a 
in  advance  of  him,  and  the  sound  of  the 
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village  church-bell  fell  on  his  grateful  ear. 
The  weary  traveller  followed  his  mysterious 
guide,  not  wondering  at  the  sound  of  the  bell, 
for  it  was  a  charitable  custom  of  the  pastor 
to  have  it  rung  on  dark  nights  when  snow 
lay  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  aid  any  of  the 
peasants  that  might  be  at  a  distance  from 
home  to  find  their  way.  Whenever  a  hedge 
or  ditch  came  in  the  officer's  path,  the  light 
that  guided  him  danced  over  it  with  a  bound, 
as  if  to  notify  him  of  an  obstruction.  Thus  in 
a  few  more  hours  he  reached  his  intended 
haven. 

Next  day,  M.  d'Oussieres  went  to  thank 
the  good  priest,  saying  that  his  life  had  been 
saved  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  "But  last 
night  the  bell  was  not  rung!"  said  the  cure. 
Then  the  traveller  told  him  the  story  we  have 
narrated.  The  sexton  was  called,  who  de- 
clared that  the  bell  was  not  rung,  as  all  the 
villagers  were  at  home  before  sunset,  and, 
further,  that  the  key  of  the  beli-tower  had  not 
been  out  of  his  possession.  Hence  M.  d'Ous- 
sieres considered  himself  indebted  entirely  to 
the  Mother  of  Mercy  for  his  safe  return,  and 
to  the  day  of  his  edifying  death  never  failed 
to  keep  his  sacred  promise  of  reciting  her 
Little  Office. 

It  is  related  of  this  truly  Christian  man  that 
he  always  fasted  one  day  in  the  week,  to  im- 
plore the  grace  that  none  of  his  family  might 
ever  desert  the  Catholic  Faith.  (What  a  lesson 
to  those  worldly-minded  men  who  so  easily 
expose  their  children  to  the  dangers  arising 
from  mixed  schools  and  other  unwholesome 
influences!)  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Mme.  d'Oussieres,  no  less  pious,  continued 
the  fast,  and  the  family  has  been  signally 
blessed.  Two  of  the  daughters  became  relig- 
ious— one  a  religieuse  Hospitaliere,  the  other 
a  nun  of  the  Sacre  Cceur. 


The  Tomb  of  Catherine  Laboure. 

T  WONDER,  dear  "AvE  MARIA,"  if  Cath- 
1  erine  Laboure  is  as  well  known  to  your 
readers  as  many  other  of  God's  favored  ser- 
vants ?  Like  most  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's 
children,  she  is  not  -widely  known,  and  one 


must  hunt  her  out  for  oneself.  It  was  she 
who  had  the  blessed  privilege  of  receiving 
the  command  from  Our  Lady  to  introduce 
the  Miraculous  Medal  to  Christendom.  Cath- 
erine met  with  great  difficulties  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  mission,  all  of  which  were 
overcome ;  and  she  lived  to  see  the  Medal 
adopted  by  the  Church  and  the  faithful,  and 
to  witness  many  of  the  wonders  it  worked, 
and  then  she  died,  as  she  had  lived,  simply 
and  sweetly,  and  without  any  fuss,  and  was 
buried  in  the  convent  chapel  in  the  Rue  du 
Bac. 

Her  poor  coffin  was  not  long  allowed  to 
remain  there,  but  was  finally  permitted  to  find 
refuge  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sisters  in  the  Rue 
de  Reuilly,  where  it  has  lain  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  This  convent,  like  its  sister  in  the  Rue 
du  Bac',  has  had  to  weather  many  storms,  and 
been  threatened  more  than  once  with  having 
its  treasure  in  the  vault  beneath  the  chapel 
taken  from  it;  but  Our  Lady  has  always  been 
too  strong  for  the  rioters;  so,  in  spite  of  rows 
and  raids,  and  the  malignant  efforts  of  the 
devil's  legal  advisers  and  zealous  agents, 
Catherine  has  slept  on  in  the  Rue  de  Reuilly. 

This  street  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
most  revolutionary  quarter  of  Paris — the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  This  faub"ourg  is 
the  particular  kingdom  of  the  ouvrier:  it  is 
the  manufacturing  district ;  here  the  cabinet- 
makers, the  stove-makers,  the  upholsterers, 
the  lamp- makers — in  fact,  all  the  mechanics, 
reside:  having  in  their  employment  many 
thousands  of  working  men.  While  trade  is 
brisk,  and  these  ouvriers  are  at  work,  there  is 
peace  in  the  kingdom;  but  when  trade  grows 
slack,  and  they  are  out  of  bread,  and  hunger 
sits  at  their  hearth,  then  there  is  trouble  not 
only  in  the  faubourg,  but  all  over  Paris ;  and 
Paris  means  France. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  French  people  that 
when  they  get  into  trouble,  either  through 
their  own  or  other  people's  fault — but  espec- 
ially when  it  is  through  their  own, — they 
blame  Providence  for  it.  They  are  a  very 
vain  people,  and,  like  vain  people,  never  .will 
admit  they  are  in  the  wrong;  however,  as  they 
must  blame  some  one,  they  blame  Heaven. 
The  consequence  is  that  whenever  there  is  a 
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row  in  the  streets,  the  churches,  the  priests, 
and  the  religious  are  the  fir>t  to  be  turned 
upon  and  abused. 

The  Convent  of  the  Rue  de  Reuilly  has 
been  in  danger  more  than  once,  and  the  Sis- 
ters have  quaked  for  their  relic  every  time ; 
but,  though  the  winds  of  popular  passion 
were  let  loose,  some  power  always  held  them 
within  bounds.  This  has  occurred  so  often 
that  the  community  have  now  come  to  feel 
perfectly  secure,  and  even  defiant  of  danger. 
"Sceur  Catherine  would  not  let  any  harm 
befall  us,"  they  say  when  the  storm  breaks ; 
and  they  go  about  their  daily  work  as  usual. 
And  Sceur  Catherine  invariably  justifies  their 
trust  in  her. 

When  all  the  communities  were  boing 
turned  adrift,  and  their  schools  broken  up, 
and  the  pupils  sent  away,  this  one  in  the 
midst  of  the  revolutionaries  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  was  not  molested.  The  order 
went  forth  for  these  Sisters  to  be  expelled  like 
all  the  others,  but  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  it  was  never  executed ;  and  the  lock- 
pickers  passed  by  this  convent,  as  if  some 
Fortunatus  had  put  his  cap  on  it  and  had 
made  it  invisible. 

"Why  were  you  not  expelled,  Sister?" 
I  asked  recently  of  one  of  the  nuns.  She 
laughed,  and  with  a  nod  towards  the  little 
chapel,  where  I  had  just  been  praying  on  her 
holy  Sister's  tomb,  "That  is  why,"  she  said; 
"Sceur  Catherine  would  not  aljow  it.  She 
prophesied  that  she  would  be  buried  here;  it 
took  a  long  time  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy,  and  it  only  came  through 
many  troubles;  but  now  that  she  is  here,  she 
means  to  stay,  and  of  course  she  would  not 
remain  without  us ;  so  she  keeps  us  here,  in 
spite  of  Government  decrees,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it." 

She  went  on  to  tell  me  of  the  graces  that 
were  granted  to  many  who  came  to  pray  to 
Sister  Catherine.  Only  a  short  time  before, 
a  lady  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  disease  that 
the  doctors  were  unable  to  heal,  came,  and 
prayed,  and  was  completely  cured.  I  know 
of  another  person,  a  fervent  Irish  Catholic, 
who  made  a  pilgrimage  there,  and  obtained 
signal  and  speedy  relief  in  a  painful  malady. 


You  are  so  loyal  and  loving  to  Our  Lady 
dear  "Avn  MAKIA,"  that  I  tell  you  these 
proofs  of  her  power  and  goodness,  granted 
through  Sister  Catherine,  knowing  they  will 
interest  you. 

KM--ANT  DK  MAKIK. 


Restitution.— How    Confession    Brings    it 
About. 


MESSRS.  DAVIDSON  &  CRICHTON,  dry- 
goods  merchants  of  this  city,  have  received  a 
letter  from  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  Char- 
lottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  enclosing  $895  as  restitution. 
The  amount  was  a  sum  of  which  they  had  been 
defrauded,  and  the  j>erson  who  had  so  defrauded 
them  desired  to  make  restitution,  and  took  this 
method  of  doing  so. — Halifax  New  Era. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  following,  told  by  Mon- 
signor  Segur: — 

In  June,  1858,  I  was  constantly  meeting  in  Paris 
a  very  worthy  man  named  Francis  Atger;  he 
was  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  for  twenty 
had  years  exercised  the  profession  of  a  Protestant 
pastor.  He  had  been  for  some  time  pastor  at 
Pont-de- Montfort  in  the  Cevennes.  He  was  a 
clever  man,  generous  and  honorable,  and  sincerely 
religious.  For  a  long  time  his  different  colleagues 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  his  symjiathy 
with  Catholic  institutions,  and  had  given  him  the 
name  of  the  "canon." 

This  poor  gentleman  first  wrote  and  afterwards 
spoke  openly  to  me  of  his  great  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  truth,  and  of  his  growing  antipathy 
to  the  doctrinal  anarchy  of  the  various  Protestant 
sects;  and  in  the  end  he  did  not  fail  to  recognize 
the  only  way  which  leads  through  truth  to  life. 
"My  decision  is  made:  I  am  a  Catholic,"  he 
said,  when  leavirg  me.  "I  am  going-to  arrange 
my  family  affairs,  and  then  I  will  return  with  my 
two  sons  and  my  poor  wife,  if  she  will  consent  to 
follow  me." 

He  was  never  able  to  return  ;  first  his  affairs  and 
afterwards  his  health  detained  him  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  died  some  months  after.  Notwith- 
standing the  violent  opposition  which  pursued 
him  even  up  to  his  last  moments,  he  was  able,  I 
have  been  informed,  to  confess  to  the  venerable 
cure  of  Pont  de  Montfort,  to  abjure  on  his  death- 
bed the  heresy  of  Calvin,  and  to  appear  "having 
on  a  wedding  garment"  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
eternal  Bridegroom  of  the  Church. 

He  related  to  me,  during  the  course  of  our  dis- 
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cussions  and  confidential  talks,  the  two  following 
incidents  which  had  happened  to  him  to  prove  to 
him  the  religious  excellence  of  confession: — 

"Years  ago,"  he  said,  "I  was  riding  to  a  little 
town,  at  which  I  was  to  preach.  I  carried  behind 
me  at  the  horse's  saddle  a  small  portmanteau,  which 
contained  amongst  other  things  a  rather  large  sum 
of  money — more  than  seven  hundred  francs.  Some 
clever  thief,  by  cutting  the  straps  of  the  portman- 
teau, contrived  to  rob  me  with  such  dexterity  that 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  where  or  how 
it  was  done.  A  singular  idea  instantly  presented 
itself  to  my  mind.  The  country  through  which  I 
am  passing,  I  thought,  is  chiefly  Catholic;  if  the 
thief  only  happens  to  be  a  Catholic  by  birth,  and 
should  go  sooner  or  later  to  confession,  I  have  some 
hope  of  recovering  my  property.  I  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  laughing  at  myself  for  building  upon 
a  wild  probability,  and  yet  it  often  recurred  to  my 
mind.  ...  A  few  weeks  after  the  Paschal  season, 
what  was  my  surprise,  and  at  the  same  time  my 
thankfulness,  to  receive  a  letter  from  the  priest  of 
the  place  in  which  I  had  been  robbed,  informing 
me  that  I  could  recover  at  his  house  the  exact  sum 
which  I  had  lost !  '  Some  one  owes  it  to  you,'  he 
wrote,  'and  I  am  charged  to  restore  it.'  Another 
time  I  was  robbed  in  another  village,  which  was 
entirely  Protestant.  '  There  is  no  hope  for  me  this 
time,'  I  said  to  my  wife :  '  there  are  no  Catholics 
here ' ;  and  in  fact  my  money  was  never  returned 
to  me." 

I  received  these  curious  details  from  the  lips  of 
the  pastor  himself. — Antigonish  Aurora. 


Catholic  Notes. 


To  "pray  without  ceasing"  is  not  only  a  Gos- 
pel injunction  :  the  heart  naturally  feels  the  deep 
conviction,  that  homage  must  be  unceasingly  ren- 
dered, either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by 
the  creature  to  the  Creator.  The  Mahometans 
have  a  superstition  that  were  a  moment  to  pass 
during  which  the  name  of  "Allah"  should  not 
be  uttered  in  some  part  of  the  world,  the  whole 
sphere  would  fall  back  into  chaos.  A  commenda- 
ble sentiment  among  pious  Catholics  gives  rise  to 
the  devotion  which  unites  the  intention  at  any 
moment  with  the  Mass  then  being  offered  in  some 
part  of  the  world ;  however,  to  submit  such  a  holy 
practice  to  rigid  mathematical  analysis  and  dem- 
onstration, is  something  like  the  child's  under- 
taking to  find  the  source  of  sound  in  his  drum  by 
breaking  it  open.  We  regret  that  a  French  co- 


temporary  has  attempted  it,  His  first  assumption, 
that  Mass,  wherever  celebrated,  is  begun  at  the 
hour  of  6  a.  m.,  local  time,  is  baseless.  In  many 
parishes,  where  there  is  a  Catholic  school,  the  self- 
sacrificing  pastor  puts  off  his  Mass  until  half- past 
eight,  that  the  pupils  may  make  a  fitting  prelude 
to  their  studies  by  assisting  at  the  supreme  act  of 
divine  worship.  And  now  that  standard  time  is 
kept  over  large  areas  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
probable  that  absolute  time  -might  take  the  place 
of  local  time,  to  the  detriment  of  our  friend's 
hypothesis.  Moreover,  as  it  is  possible  to  say 
three  Masses  in  an  hour,  it  must  be  shown  that 
every  fifth  meridian  passes  through  a  place  where 
Mass  can  be  offered,  which  is  extremely  doubtful. 
But  nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  demonstra- 
tion. Christendom  is  no  nearer  to  absolute  per- 
fection than  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
Christians  are  no  better  than  in  mediaeval  times, 
when  there  was  no  possibility  of  keeping  up  the 
continuity.  If  an  absolutely  continuous  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  were  necessary,  geog- 
raphy would  have  had  to  take  its  place  among  the 
revealed  sciences. 

Of  the  public  proceedings  of  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  none  attracted  more  universal  attention 
than  the  Requiem  service  on  the  i2th  inst.  for  the 
prelates  deceased  since  the  previous  Council.  The 
venerable  Archbishop  Alemany,  of  San  Francisco, 
celebrated  the  Pontifical  High  Mass  of  Sxquiem, 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Corrigan,  of  New  York, 
preached  the  sermon.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  prelates  participating  in  the  Second  Plenary 
Council  who  have  died  since  its  close : 

Archbishops — The  Most  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding, 
Apostolic  Delegate ;  the  Me  st  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet, 
of  Oregon  City;  the  Most  Rev.  J.  B.  Purcell,  of 
Cincinnati;  the  Most  Rev.  J.  M.  Odin,  of  New 
Orleans. 

Bishops— The  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  V.  Whelan, 
D.  D.,  of  Wheeling;  the  Rt.  Rev.  P.  P.  Lefevre, 
of  Detroit;  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Rappe,  of  Cleveland, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Timon,  of  Buffalo;  the  Rt. 
Rev.  M.  Demers,  of  Vancouver's  Island;  the  Rt. 
Rev.  M.  de  St.  Palais,  of  Vincennes;  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  Me  Gill,  of  Richmond;  the  Rt.  Rev.  J. 
R.  Bayley,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore)  ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  A  Carrell, 
of  Covington;  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  Amat,  of  Mon- 
terey; the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Mai  tin,  of  Natchitoches ; 
the  Rt.  Rev.  D.  W.  Bacon,  of  Portland ;  the  Rt. 
Rev.  F.  Baraga,  of  Marquette;  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  D. 
Juncker,  of  Alton;  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  H.  Luers,  of 
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Fort  Wayne ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  P  Lynch,  of  Charles- 
ton; the  Rt.  Rev.  F.  P.  Me Farland,  of  Hartford ; 
the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  O'Gorman,  Vicar-Apostolic 
•of  Nebraska;  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Wood,  of  Phila- 
delphia (afterwards  Archbishop);  the  Rt.  Rev. 
M.  I  )omenec,  of  Pittsburg ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Aug. 
Verot,  of  Savannah ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  M.  Dubuis, 
of  Louisville;  the  Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Lavialle,  of 
Galveston;  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  Blanchet,  of 
Nesqually. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Council,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Foley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chicago,  died  in  1 879. 


At  the  request  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome 
the  Holy  Father  has  granted  an  indulgence  of 
three  hundred  days  for  each  recital  of  the  follow- 
ing prayer  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin : 

O  Immaculate  Virgin,  Mother  of  God.  and  our 
Mother,  Mary!  thou  seest  the  attacks  everywhere 
levelled  against  the  Faith  by  the  devil  and  the  world. 
In  this  Catholic  Faith,  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  glory, 
we  mean,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  live  and  to  die. 

Thou  art  the  Help  of  Christians !  Renew  the  vic- 
tories of  old,  for  the  sake  of  thy  children.  To  thee 
they  intrust  their  firm  resolution  never  to  join  hereti- 
cal associations  or  secret  societies.  This  resolution 
do  thou,  most  holy  one,  offer  to  thy  divine  Son,  and 
obtain  for  us  the  grace  to  keep  it  unto  the  end. 

Console  the  visible  Head  of  the  Church ;  uphold 
the  Bishops ;  protect  the  clergy  and  people  who  pro- 
claim thee  Queen ;  and,  by  the  power  of  thy  prayers, 
hasten  the  day  when  all  nations  shall  be  gathered 
round  the  Supreme  Pastor.  Amen. 


Although  the  "Art  Preservative"  was  discov- 
ered only  about  1440,  and  in  a  then  distant  coun- 
try, Italy  had  printing  establishments  in  no  fewer 
than  seventy-one  towns  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. This  shows  that  the  Church  was  not  so  very 
much  opposed  to  progress  even  in  ante-Reforma- 
tion times.  

In  the  able  sermon  on  "  The  Necessity  of  Rev- 
elation," preached  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Gil- 
mqur,  of  Cleveland,  at  the  Baltimore  Cathedral, 
the  following  sentences  deserve  marked  attention : 
"At  the  present  moment  thought  has  started  a 
current  of  exaggerated  humanity  by  which  man  is 
pitted  against  God,  and  under  the  cry  of  liberty, 
progress,  and  the  rights  of  man,  God  and  Religion 
are  assailed — in  Europe  by  open  hostility  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  America  by  widespread  in- 
difference to  religion.  Outside  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  religion  is  banished  from  the  school,  and 
our  youths  are  reared  without  God  or  religion. 
Morality  is  on  the  wane,  and  the  standard  of  truth 


and  justice  steadily  sinks.  Our  public  men  are 
no  longer  chosen  for  their  honesty  and  ability,  but 
for  their  availability.  The  unity  of  marriage  has 
ended  in  divorce  and  polygamy.  Our  youth  arc 
irreverent ;  blasphemy  stalks  through  the  land, 
and  drunkenness  and  lust  are  a  stench  in  the  nos- 
trils. Material  progress  has  replaced  religion ; 
the  temporal  is  preferred  to  the  eternal,  the  body 
to  the  soul,  man  to  God.  If  we  will  save  our  laws 
and  institutions,  we  must  build  on  truth  and  jus- 
tice. We  must  cease  permitting  sentiment  to  rule, 
teach  religion, -and  replace  God  in  society.  The 
State  must  take  from  the  Church,  as  the  Church 
takes  from  God,  and  both  must  work  to  a  com- 
mon end.  It  Is  folly  to  assert  that  the  State  can 
prosper  without  the  Church,  or  society  exist  with- 
out religion.  Religion  must  be  accepted,  and  rev- 
elation maintained." 


Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans  needs  no  introduction  to 
our  readers  His  career  as  a  brilliant  and  efficient 
commander  during  the  civil  war,  and  his  subse- 
quent successful  management  of  high  national 
trusts,  have  made  him  a  prominent  figure  before 
the  American  public.  But  what  is  better  than  mere 
worldly  distinction  is  the  honor  which  attaches  to 
the  name  of  one  like  the  General  who  glories  in 
his  profession  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  is  not 
ashamed  to  confess  it  before  men. 

The  students  of  Notre  Dame  were  favored  re- 
cently with  a  lecture  by  the  distinguished  Gen- 
eral, and  his  remarks  had  a  peculiar  and  timely 
significance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
addressed  to  young  men  preparing  themselves  to 
be  worthy  citizens  of  our  Republic.  He  spoke  to 
them  on  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  present 
system  of  holding  elections  for  public  offices, 
both  state  and  national.  The  evils  of  the  system 
as  it  now  exists  are  well  known,  and,  as  the  speaker 
said,  "unless  a  change  is  made,  matters  will  go 
on. from  bad  to  worse,"  ending  in  the  downfall 
of  the  nation.  Education  can  do  much  towards 
furnishing  a  fitting  remedy,  but  it  can  not  do  all ; 
for  the  system  itself  is  radically  wrong.  The  State 
must  do  its  duty,  and  help  the  voter,  as  a  trustee  of 
its  corporation,  to  discharge  his  duty  properly.  The 
theory  devised  by  Gen.  Rosecrans  is  certainly  one 
to  be  commended  ;  it  may  be  thus  summarized : 

Evidently  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  State  and 
Territory  of  this  Union — of  every  independent,  self- 
governing  sovereignty  under  our  system — is  promptly 
and  at  its  own  expense  to  provide  for :  i.  Making  out 
and  keeping  always  accessible  and  convenient  for 
reference  lists  of  its  primary  trustees — the  electors  or 
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voters.  2.  To  provide  for  and  furnish  each  trustee 
with  authentic  and  timely  expressions  of  public  opin- 
ion and  public  intelligence  as  to  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  persons  to  be  voted  for.  3.  To  facil- 
itate final  expressions  of  their  will  through  the  ballot- 
box  by  making  voting  easier  and  less  expensive  than 
it  now  is  to  the  primary  trustee  4.  To  provide  cheaper 
and  more  convenient  ways  of  getting  the  views  and 
legal  expressions  of  the  intelligence  and  will  of  the 
voters  on  all  important  matters  of  political  and  ad- 
ministrative interest. 

Now  that  the  cholera  is  raging  in  Paris,  the 
Municipal  authorities  are  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  the  hitherto  persecuted  Sisters. 
They  are  to  be  seen  wherever  the  disease  appears. 

A propos  of  a  new  story  by  Christian  Reid  (Miss 
Frances  Fisher)  to  appear  in  the  New- Year  number 
of  THE  "AvE  MARIA,"  the  following  eulogistic 
remarks  on  this  very  popular  writer,  which  lately 
appeared  in  the  Home  Journal,  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers : 

"  The  influence  of  one  of  Christian  Reid's  books, 
with  its  pure  diction,  its  refined  culture,  its  ethical,  ar- 
tistic lone,  is  as  refreshing,  after  a  certain  style  of  the 
modern  novel,  as  the  stepping  from  an  over-heated, 
gas-lit  room  into  the  fragrant,  dewy  light  of  the  early 
morning.  The  most  careful  mother  need  not  fear  to 
introduce  the  most  delicately  nurtured  girl  into  the 
society  of  her  sweet,  gracious  heroines,  her  manly, 
chivalrous  heroes.  The  scenes  of  the  present  story, 
'Heart  of  Steel,'  are  laid  partly  in  Paris  and  partly 
in  Rome.  The  author's  descriptive  powers,  always 
good,  have  here  an  ample  scope.  Her  words  seem 
to  sparkle  with  the  brightness  and  brilliance  of  the 
gay  capital  of  France;  to  grow  tender  and  musical  as 
she  brings  before  her  readers  pictures  from  that  mystic 
dreamland  of  poetry  and  song — Italy." 

Few  young  American  writers  have  secured  such 
appreciation  from  the  start  as  has  Christian  Reid. 
It  is  said  that  Edgar  A.  Poe  sold  the  manuscript 
of  "The  Raven"  for  $15,  and  $50  was  at  one 
time  thought  a  fair  price  for  poems  of  Longfellow 
that  would  afterwards  bring  nearly  as  much  per 
line.  Unlike  Washington  Irving,  whose  charming 
sketches  were  much  better  liked  in  England  than 
in  this  country,  Christian  Reid's  work  has  been 
popular  at  home,  wherever  it  was  known. 


Count  Paratz,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Ori- 
ent Lusitano  Unido,  Supreme  Council  of  the  Free- 
masons, died  in  Portugal  lately,  after  having  been 
reconciled  to  the  Church.  On  his  death- bed, 
Count  Paratz,  through  his  Eminence  the  Nuncio, 
begged  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  be  absolved 
from  the  censures  incurred  by  him  as  head  of  the 


lodge.  The  telegram  that  brought  pardon  was  a 
great  consolation  to  him  in  his  last  hour,  and  the 
impression  made  by  his  example  in  Lisbon  is  very 
favorable  for  the  Church  in  that  unfortunate  king-  • 
dom,  for  many  years  under  the  despotic  and  hu- 
miliating dominion  of  Freemasonry. 

The  old  Church  of  St.  Nicolas  des  Champs, 
Paris,  was  the  scene  of  a  devil's  comedy  not  long 
since.  The  Municipality  decided  that  the  sacristy 
should  be  pulled  down,  to  make  the  street  straight : 
the  said  Municipality  having  vowed  destruction 
to  everything  ancient,  and  being  bent  on  forcing 
all  picturesque  remnants  of  old  Paris  into  the 
straight  line.  Well,  the  cure  said  if  they  must 
throw  down  his  sacristy,  why  they  must;  but,  then, 
also,  they  must  build  him  another ;  this  was  the 
law  of  the  Concordat,  and  he  and  his  clergy  would 
insist  upon  its  being  observed.  The  town  council 
refused  to  abide  by  this  law,  but  wanted  to  pull 
down  the  sacristy  there  and  then.  The  cure  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  keys;  the  mob  broke  into 
the  church,  and  such  a  scene  took  place  as  was 
worthy  of  the  dark  days  of  "93  The  end  of  it  is 
that  the  Municipality  have  to  eat  humble  pie — 
a  dish  they  have  no  difficulty  in  digesting,  being 
accustomed  to  it;  and  the  sacristy  is  not  to  be 
thrown  down  until  some  arrangement  is  made  for 
the  church. 

Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  probably,  is 
the  conflict  between  good  and  evil  so  shtfrp  and 
unceasing  as  in  France,  and  nowhere  in  France  is 
it  so  close  as  in  Paris.  Here  the  two  forces  daily 
meet  face  to  face,  with  various  results.  Now  the 
one,  now  the  other,  is  in  the  ascendant.  The  calm 
of  the  one,  the  violence  and  shifting  measures  of 
the  other,  are  indicative  of  what  must  be  the  final 
result ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  advocates  of  law 
and  order — of  the  Divine  Law,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  stable  human  law — are  harassed  in  the 
conflict.  Even  without  repeated  examples  in  proof 
of  the  fact,  we  could  well  imagine  the  humiliating 
straits  to  which  those  must  be  reduced  who  insist 
on  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Divine  Law, 
without  which  there  can  not  be  either  justice  or 
happiness.  Boasting  so  loudly  of  their  independ- 
ence, the  savants  and  philosophers  and  statesmen 
who  think  they  can  formulate  laws  and  rule  without 
divine  assistance  betray  the  most  ignoble  weakness 
the  most  deplorable  lack  of  tact  and  judgment. 

Religious  pictures  being  a  desideratum  during 
the  approaching  holiday  season,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reverend  clergy, 
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,  and  other  superintendents  of  our  Catholic 
Is,  to  the  fine  assortment  of  pictures,  and  es- 
pcriully  religious  pictures,  constantly  kept  on  hand 
by  Mr.  Philip  A.  Kemper,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  His 
-ue,  just  received,  contains  a  full  description 
of  his  stock  in  this  line,  to  which  he  is  constantly 
adding  new  designs  of  his  own  and  whatever  is 
most  attractive  in  the  European  market.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  every  want  in  the  line  of  small 
pictures  can  be  satisfactorily  supplied  from  his  ex- 
tensive stock.  Mr.  Kemper  makes  this  business 
a  hibor  of  love,  a  kind  of  missionary  work  ;  he, 
therefore,  deserves  special  encouragement.  We 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  his  pict- 
ures, and  can  cordially  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  Catholic  public. 


We  request  the  charitable  prayers  of  our  read- 
ers for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Brady  (Marist),  whose  death  occurred  recently  in 
New  Orleans.  He  was  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  Algiers.  £.  I.  P. 


New  Publications. 


THE  FAITH  OF  CATHOLICS  CONFIRMED  BY  SCRIPT- 
URE and  Attested  by  the  Fathers  of  the  First  Five 
Centuries  of  the  Church  With  Preface  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Monsignor  Capel,  D.  D.,  etc.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. New  York  and  Cincinnati :  F.  Pustet  &  Co. 

This  is  a  work  which  should  find  its  way  into  the 
library  of  every  priest.  Few  of  our  hard-working 
and  overtaxed  parochial  clergy  could  hope  to  find 
leisure  to  peruse  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  even  supposing  that  those  learned 
tomes  were  at  all  times  within  easy  access.  Cate- 
chists  also,  who  so  often  have  occasion  to  quote 
texts  of  Scripture  and  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers, 
either  to  render  their  own  instructions  more  solid 
or  to  illustrate  the  faith  of  the  first  Christians,  will 
find  these  volumes  of  the  highest  utility. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  work  to  present  not 
a  collection  of  passages  selected  at  random  from 
the  Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries,  but  a  com- 
plete digest  of  their  testimony  and  their  teaching 
on  all  the  doctrinal  points  which  are  or  have  been 
the  objects  of  controversy  between  Catholics  and 
non  Catholics.  To  controversialists  of  the  olden 
school — not  so  numerous  now  as  formerly — who 
have  to  deal  with  adversaries  willing  to  admit  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity,  and  the  purity  of 
teaching  of  the  Church  during  the  early  ages  of 
her  existence,  the  "Faith  of  Catholics"  must  be 
an  invaluable  book  of  reference. 


The  man  at  all  familiar  with  Catholic  doctrine 
who  can  peruse  these  three  volumes  without  per- 
ceiving the  identity  of  the  ttat.hing  of  the  Church 
in  the  191)1  century  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  the  Catacombs,  and  without  being  forced  to  the 
conviction  that  the  belief  of  the  Catholics  of  to- 
day is  that  which  has  been  held  everywhere,  at  all 
times,  and.  by  all,  since  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, must  be  either  of  very  dull  understanding 
or  of  very  bad  faith. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  KROM  ITS  FIRST  ES- 
TABLISHMENT TO  OUR  OWN  TIMES.    Designed  for 
the  Use  of  Ecclesiastical  Seminaries  and  Colleges. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Birkhauser,  Professor  in  the  Pro- 
vincial  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.     New 
York:   F.  Pustet  &  Co..  52  Barclay  St.    1884. 
The  portion  of  this  work  already  issued,  com- 
prising 252  pages.,  covers  the  first  period — from 
A.  D.  i  to  A.  D.  680.  The  first  volume  will  extei.d 
the  history  down  to  the  Greek  schism,  A.  D  1054. 
The  narration  is  clear  and  consecutive,  embracing 
all  the  important  events  of  the  epoch,  and  intro- 
ducing us  briefly  to  contemporary  writers.    The 
history  of.  the  various  heresies  is  also  carefully 
written.    Altogether,  the  work  is  worthy  of  pat- 
ronage, and  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed,  especially 
by  students,  on  account  of  the  clear  and  succinct 
manner  in  which  the  author  presents  those  events 
of  ecclesiastical  history  with  which  every  one  that 
makes  any   pretensions   to   a   liberal   education 
should  be  familiar. 


The  Art  Amateur  for  September  has  two 

pages  upon  embroidery,  and  both  have  drawings 
of  choice  works;  one  of  applique,  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  exceedingly  rich  in  arabesque  forms; 
another,  a  lectern  hanging,  the  groups  of  figures 
being  enclosed  by  twining  grapevines.  Both  con- 
tain valuable  hints.  In  the  November  number  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  upon  embroidery- 
stitches,  of  great  practical  use  to  all  school  classes 
in  embroidery :  the  stitches,  and  the  manner  ot 
making  them,  ingeniously  illustrated.  The  appen- 
dix contains  a  pattern  for  an  altar-cloth,  of  <  rim- 
son  velvet  embroidered  in  gold  thread, — Spanish, 
of  the  1 6th  century.  Very  explicit  directions  are 
given  for  the  working,  even  to  the  stitch.  It  would 
make  an  agreeable  variety,  instead  of  a  prie-dieu, 
for  a  sanctuary,  to  embroider  this  pattern  as  a  cover 
for  the  altar  after  the  daily  Masses  are  over.  Many 
a  young  Catholic  girl  could  do  this,  in  the  spirit 
of  perpetual  adoration,  for  the  altar  of  her  parish 
church.  Who  will  be  the  first  one? 

ELIZA  ALLEN  STARR. 
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Uouth's  Department. 

How   St.  Francis  of  Paul  Crossed   the 
Strait  of  Messina. 


T  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  the 
year  1464  when  three  religious 
wearing  a  gray  habit,  and  girt 
with  a  black  cord,  made  their 
way  towards  the  shore  of  Gatona, 
a  village  of  Calabria.  The  town 
es  the  strait  known  as  the  Pharos 
Messina,  which  was  so  called  be- 
cause on  the  opposite  shore,  on  the  island  of 
Sicily,  stands  the  beautiful  town  of  that  name, 
whose  port  is  lighted  by  a  pharos  or  light- 
house, which  gives  warning  to  vessels  against 
the  rocks  that  endanger  their  course. 

The  oldest  of  the  three  monks  was  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age;  he  was  tall  and 
of  a  well-formed  figure ;  dark  as  a  true  son  of 
Calabria,  but  with  that  soft  darkness  which 
pleases  the  eye,  and  does  not  announce  fierce 
passions.  His  face  was  shaded  by  an  abun- 
dant beard,  which  began  to  be  silvered  over, 
and  which  reached  down  to  his  breast;  while 
his  whole  countenance  was  lighted  by  a  pair 
of  eyes  more  beautiful  than  the  sun  of  Italy, 
although  that  is  without  a  rival, — eyes  that 
had  lost  none  of  the  innocence  of  those  of 
a  child.  They  reflected  the  purity  of  his  soul, 
and  in  the  almost  black  pupils  the  sparkle  of 
sanctity  was  reflected. 

The  three  religious  reached  the  shore  when 
a  boat  was  just  ready  to  sail  for  the  opposite 
side.  "  One  word,  Peter,"  said  the  monk  to 
the  owner  of  the  boat;  "  I  and  my  companions 
must  pass  over  to  Sicily,  by  order  of  the 
venerable  Monseigneur  Pino,  Archbishop  of 
Cosenza,  and  we  ask  you  for  charity's  sake 
to  let  us  be  passengers  in  your  boat." 

The  padrone  looked  at  the  religious  from 
head  to  foot  with  an  air  of  contempt,  took  off 
his  red  cap  and  inquired,  in  a  tone  of  mock 
civility :  "  How  much  is  your  reverence  going 
to  pay  me  for  the  trip  ?  " 

"  Do  it  for  charity,  Peter  Coloso,"  said  the 
monk,  gently;  "for  we  are  poor  and  have  no 
money." 


"For  charity!"  exclaimed  Peter,  with  a 
smile  of  scorn.  "Are  you  crazy?  Go  and 
collect  the  fare,  and  when  you  can  pay  me  I 
will  take  you  across." 

And,  drawing  in  the  plank,  the  anchor  was 
raised,  the  sails  were  spread,  and  whilst  the 
padrone  whistled,  and  the  sailors  and  passen- 
gers joined  in  a  laugh  at  the  poor  religious, 
the  boat  sailed  away. 

The  young  monks  were  evidently  much  dis- 
appointed and  mortified,  but  Father  Francis, 
turning  to  them,  whispered:  "Beloved  chil- 
dren, have  confidence  in  God.  Messina  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea;  but  we  shall  go 
there,  and  arrive  before  Peter  Coloso."  Then 
taking  off  his  cloak,  and  spreading  it  on  the 
waters,  he  said  to  his  companions :  "  Come, 
set  your  feet  on  my  cloak ;  but  let  us  first 
implode  the  assistance  of  God." 

The  three  knelt  down  where  they  were, 
and,  joining  hands,  called  on  the  Almighty 
to  help  them. 

"Come  now,"  said  Father  Francis  to  his 
wondering  companions ;  "  stand  here  beside 
me,  and  fear  not ;  for  God  always  helps  those 
that  trust  in  Him." 

Taking  his  staff,  the  venerable  Father  tied 
the  end  of  his  cloak  to  it,  and  immediately 
the  wonderful  craft  sailed  rapidly  aVay,  fol- 
lowed by  shouts  of  admiration  from  those 
gathered  on  the  shore. 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  pass  than  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  which  lies  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  The  waters  surge  around  the 
rocks,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  heated 
by  volcanic  sands ;  spouts  of  boiling  water, 
mixed  with  lava,  are  occasionally  thrown  up, 
whilst  a  subterranean  wind  rumbles  along 
both  shores,  shaking  the  houses,  and  making 
the  bells  ring  in  the  church-towers. 

Between  the  hidden  rocks  of  Scylla  and 
the  whirlpools  of  Charybdis  the  miraculous 
boat  sailed  on,  passing  near  Peter  Coloso's 
vessel.  His  sailors  and  passengers  could  not 
believe  their  eyes ;  and  the  padrone,  raising 
his  hands  to  his  mouth  in  the  manner  of  a 
speaking-trumpet,  called  out,  in  the  dialect 
of  Calabria:  "Father  Francis!  come,  your 
reverence,  with  your  companions.  All  I  have 
is  at  your  service.  Come,  in  the  name  of  God." 
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But  the  miraculous  boat  kept  on  its  way, 
and  was  soon  lost  to  sight,  whilst  Peter  Coloso 
threw  himself  down  on  his  face,  exclaiming, 
41 1  have  sinned,  and  deserve  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  Charybdis,  with  my  boat  and  all  that 
are  in  it." 

The  whole  town  of  Messina  rushed  out  to 
the  port.  What  had  happened?  A  miracle. 
Three  friars  had  come  sailing  across  the  sea 
on  a  cloak!  All  saw  it,  and  yet  they  did  not 
dare  to  believe  it.  But  a  voice  spoke  out,  with 
the  Calabrian  accent:  "It  is  Father  Francis, 
of  Paul,  the  Saint  of  Calabria,  the  miracle- 
worker." 

When  the  three  religious  reached  the  city, 
the  inhabitants  threw  themselves  on  their 
knees  before  the  holy  priest  and  kissed  his 
feet,  the  air  resounding  with  shouts  of  admi- 
ration. But  St.  Francis  of  Paul  said  to  them : 
•"My  children,  I  must  proceed  to  Milazo, 
where  I  am  expected,  and  where  I  am  sent  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Cosenza.  Let  me  go." 

The  people  accompanied  him,  with  enthu- 
siastic cries,  beyond  their  city  limits. 

Some  time  after,  a  boat  arrived  at  the  port, 
and  there  appeared  on  shore  a  man  with  a 
dark  face,  gold  rings  in  his  ears,  and  a  red 
cap  on  his  head,  on  one  of  whose  bare  arms 
was  seen,  pricked  into  it  with  coal,  the  im- 
age of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel,  patroness  of 
the  sailors  of  Naples  and  Calabria.  It  was 
Peter  Coloso.  Seeing  the  excitement  of  the 
city,  and  being  told  that  Father  Francis,  the 
Saint  of  Calabria,  had  come  there  miracu- 
lously, he  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  cry- 
ing out:  "Pelt  me  with  stones,  for  I  deserve 
it !  I  deserve  to  die  on  the  gallows,  for  out 
of  covetousness  I  refused  to  take  the  holy 
priest,  who  is  also  my  countryman,  aboard 
my  boat.  There  are  many  better  men  than  I 
in  the  galleys ! " 

Years  passed  by,  and  the  Saint,  who  aston- 
ished all  Europe  by  his  miracles,  died, — the 
Saint  whom  Popes  treated  as  a  favorite  friend, 
kings  looked  upon  as  an  oracle,  at  whose  ap- 
proach the  whole  people  crowded  out  to  re- 
ceive him  with  more  pomp  than  if  he  were 
the  greatest  monarch  of  the  earth;  and  Fran- 
cis of  Paul,  the  honor  of  Italy  and  the  won- 
der of  the  whole  world,  was  proclaimed  a 


saint  by  universal  assent.  In  due  time  the 
Holy  See  approved  the  verdict. 

When  Francis  de  Paula  was  venerated  on 
the  altars,  there  was  to  be  seen  every  day  in 
the  church  of  his  native  town  an  old  sailor 
with  white  hair,  wearing  a  cloak  with  wings 
instead  of  sletves;  his  arms  were  generally 
bare,  and  on  one  of  them  was  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  of  Carmel,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the 
miracle-worker  of  Calabria — both  punctured 
indelibly  into  the  flesh. 

On  reaching  the  church,  the  old  man  al- 
ways prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  and, 
after  kissing  it  over  and  over  again,  he  would 
beat  his  breast  and  kiss  his  Scapular,  saying : 
"  I  am  the  miserable  creature  that  would  not 
let  the  holy  man  into  my  boat!  O  great  Saint ! 
I  know  not  why  the  earth  does  not  swallow 
me,  and  why  I  am  not  stoned  in  Calabria ! " 

This  was  the  daily  prayer  of  Peter  Coloso, 
until  he  died  at  last  of  old  age,  being  re- 
spected throughout  the  whole  country,  where 
his  covetousness  was  forgiven  and  forgotten, 
though  he  never  forgave  himself. 

The  Neapolitan,  Sicilian,  and  Calabrian 
sailors,  when  crossing  the  dangerous  straits 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  if  they  see  that 
they  are  in  danger,  kneel  down  and  pray  with 
fervor:  "  O  Saint  of  Calabria!  O  Saint  of  mir- 
acles !  glorious  Francis  of  Paul,  have  pity  on 
us ! "  And  the  Saint  who  crossed  the  straits 
on  his  cloak  If  oks  down  on  them  with  pity- 
ing eye  and  brings  their  vessels  safely  to 
port ;  and  then  the  sailors  go  to  the  splendid 
church  dedicated  to  the  Calabrian  patriarch, 
and  there  on  bended  knees  thank  their  patron, 
who,  they  declare,  is  never  invoked  in  vain ; 
"for  he  is  the  Saint  of  miracles." 


Was  it  Only  a  Dream? 


Clara ,  during  her  stay  at  the  Academy 

of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Niort,  was  one  of  the 
most  fervent  Children  of  Mary.  While  there 
she  acquired  the  pious  habit  of  reciting  daily 
the  Little  Office  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, and  after  she  left  school  was  ever  faith- 
ful to  her  favorite  practice  of  devotion. 

Returning  late,  on  one  occasion,  from  an 
evening  party,  Clara's  mother  told  her  to 
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abridge  her  night  prayers  and  go  immediately 
to  bed.  She  obeyed;  but,  wishing  to  satisfy 
her  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  she  re- 
tained her  light,  and,  taking  her  office-book, 
was  just  opening  it,  when  her  mother  sud- 
denly entered  and  abruptly  took  away  the 
candle.  This  was  a  real  sacrifice  to  Clara,  for 
she  did  not  know  the  Little  Office  by  heart; 
however,  being  weary,  she  soon  fell  asleep. 
In  a  dream  she  saw  the  Immaculate  Mother 
approach,  holding  out  to  her  an  Office-book, 
the  pages  of  which  she  herself  turned  until 
the  Office  had  been  fully  recited.  Then  Clara 
awoke,  and  was  delighted  to  hear  the  clock 
strike  twelve,  supposing  she  had  really  com- 
plied with  her  pious  duty. 

Next  day,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  that 
she  could  recite  the  Little  Office  verbatim, 
without  hesitating  over  a  word  of  her  beloved 
prayer.  She  hastened  to  inform  her  mother 

of  what  had  happened,  and  Mme. was  so 

deeply  impressed  that  she  resumed  her  own 
long-neglected  practices  of  religion,  recited 
the  Little  Office  herself  every  day,  and  never 
again  urged  her  daughter  to  take  part  in 
worldly  entertainments. 


Book-Copying. 


The  Religious  Orders  used  to  have  the 
monopoly  almost  of  the  copying  of  books ; 
for  the  number  of  laymen  possessing  the 
requisite  skill  and  learning  was  very  limited. 
Some  orders,  such  as  the  Carthusian  monks, 
made  it  one  of  their  chief  duties,  as  they  de- 
pended on  the  pay  derived  from  their  labors 
to  keep  them  independent  of  all  charity.  In 
every  abbey  or  other  religious  house,  the 
inmates  were  allotted  certain  tasks,  varying 
according  to  their  mental  and  physical  quali- 
fications ;  but  the  task  that  was  most  highly 
esteemed,  and  which  provided  constant  em- 
ployment, was  copying  books. 

A  room  called  the  scriptorium  was  specially 
set  apart  for  the  monks  to  pursue  their  labors 
in,  and  here  they  would  meet  every  day  for 
a  certain  number  of  hours.  These  rooms  were 
sometimes  furnished  with  stone  or  wooden 
desks  fixed  to  the  walls  round  the  room;  but 
before  desks  were  introduced,  the  only  sup- 


ports on  which  the  copyists  could  place  their 
books  were  their  knees.  There  was  always 
a  fixed  number  of  transcribers,  and  whenever 
a  vacancy  occurred,  through  death  or  any 
other  cause,  it  was  filled  up  immediately.  It 
was  usual  to  intrust  the  copying  of  books  for 
the  choir,  and  those  not  demanding  great 
skill,  to  boys  and  novices;  but  Missals,  Bibles, 
and  books  requiring  the  highest  skill  and 
learning,  were  only  executed  by  priests  of 
mature  years  and  great  experience. 

The  monks  were  enjoined  to  proceed  with 
their  labors  in  strict  silence,  that  their  atten- 
tion might  not  be  distracted  from  their  work,, 
and  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  errors  in 
grammar,,  spelling,  or  punctuation.  In  some 
cases,  authors  prefixed  to  their  works  solemn 
adjurations  to  those  whose  duty  it  was  to- 
transcribe  them.  For  instance,  Irenaeus  wrote : 
"  I  adjure  thee  who  shall  transcribe  this  book, 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  His  glorious 
coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  that 
thou  compare  what  thou  transcribest,  and 
correct  it  carefully  according  to  the  copy  from 
which  thou  transcribest;  and  that  thou  also- 
annex  a  copy  of  this  adjuration  to  what  thou 
hast  written." 

Every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to  in- 
sure strict  accuracy  in  the  copies,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  certain  monks  to  examine  and 
compare  faithfully  every  copy  with  the  origi- 
nal. Other  monks,  again,  had  to  busy  them- 
selves with  illuminating  the  copies,  and  others 
with  binding  them.  A  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  skill  of  the  priests  is  the  copy  of  the  Gos- 
pels preserved  in  the  Cotton  library,  which 
was  written  by  Eadfrid,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
The  illuminations,  the  capital  letters,  the  pict- 
ures of  the  Evangelists,  were  executed  with, 
consummate  skill  by  his  successor  Ethel  wold, 
and  the  whole,  when  finished,  was  bound  by 
Bilfrid  the  anchorite  with  gold  and  silver  plates 
and  precious  stones. — The  Bibliographer. 


ST.  EDMUND  had  been  trained  by  his  mother 
in  a  tender  devotion  to  Our  Blessed  Lady. 
He  fasted  on  her  feasts,  visited  her  altar  every 
night,  had  her  image  before  him  as  he  studied, 
and  when  he  lay  down  to  rest  wrote  the  name 
of  Mary  on  his  forehead  and  tieart. 
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St.  Peter's  Bark. 

BY    R.   BRLANBY. 

FEAR  not,  fear  not :  the  winds  may  blow, 
The  breakers  rage  and  foam ; 
The  crew,  alarmed,  in  grief  may  row, 

Far  out  of  sight  of  home. 
Let  winds  and  waves  be  e'er  so  high, 

The  night  be  e'er  so  dark, 
Nor  winds  nor  waves  can  reach  the  Eye 

Which  watches  Peter's  bark. 
A  murderous  band  may  sweep  away 

The  hands  that  ply  the  oars, 
Its  present  helmsman  they  may  slay, 

Or  drag  to  foreign  shores ; 
But  still  St.  Peter,  still  a  Pope, 

St.  Peter's  faithful  son, 
Able  with  every  storm  to  cope, 

At  helm  will  steer  it  on. 
Aloof  earth's  great  ones  from  the  coast, 

Afraid  to  venture  nigh, 
May  view  that  bark  by  tempest  tost, 

And,  stock-like,  still  sit  by. 
But  fear  we  not :  aloft  there  dwells, 

God's  purpose  to  perform, 
However  much  the  ocean  swells, 

ONE  stronger  than  the  storm. 


The  Immaculate  Conception. 


|NE  day,  when  Moses  led  his  flock 
towards  the  desert  of  Mount  Horeb, 
the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  burn- 
ing bush  surrounded  by  flames;  and  seeing 
that  the  bush  burned  without  being  con- 
sumed, Moses  exclaimed:  "  I  will  go  and  see 
this  great  sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt. 
(Exod.,  iii,  3.) 


A  daughter  of  Adam,  the  child  of  a  fallen 
and  sullied  race,  appears  before  us,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heavenly  spouse,  all  beautiful 
and  spotless.  Let  us  examine  this  wonderful 
privilege :  it  will  be  well  to  consider  it  first 
in  itself  and  in  its  nature,  and  then  reflect  on 
its  reasonableness  and  propriety. 

The  mystery  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion is  that  exceptional  privilege  by  which 
the  Virgin  of  Nazareth  was,  from  the  moment 
of  her  conception,  preserved  immaculate,  or 
uncontaminated  by  original  sin.  A  daughter 
of  Adam,  Mary  was  subject  to  the  common 
law,  and  exposed  to  that  stain  which  falls  as 
a  malediction  on  all  the  posterity  of  a  guilty 
father;  for  it  is  written  in  the  sacred  books 
that  Adam  begot  sons  and  daughters  after 
his  own  image  and  likeness:  so  that  all  men 
must  say  with  the  Royal  Prophet:  "I  was 
conceived  in  iniquities;  and  in  sins  did  my 
mother  conceive  me."  But  was  the  degrada- 
tion of  such  an  origin  compatible  with  the 
mysterious  destiny  of  Mary?  No.  From  all 
eternity  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  and  His 
great  work  were  foreseen  in  the  divine  coun- 
sels, together  with  the  fall  of  man;  and  from 
all  eternity,  also,  Mary  was  specially  predesti- 
nated to  give  the  Word  Incarnate  His  virginal 
flesh.  But  before  being  the  Mother  of  the  Son 
of  God  she  was  the  privileged  daughter  of  the 
Father,  who  had  her  eternally  present  in  His 
mind,  who  begot  her  mysteriously  before  alt 
creatures,  and  who  permitted  her  to  say  in 
the  book  of  Proverbs :  "  The  Lord  possesstvt 
me  in  the  beginning  of  His  ways,  before  He 
made  anything  from  the  beginning."  The 
Holy  Ghost,  on  the  other  hand,  made  her 
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His  mystical  spouse,  reserving  to  Himself 
the  day  marked  for  the  Annunciation,  on 
which  He  would  descend  on  her,  and  operate 
what  Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  "that  di- 
vine prodigy,  that  divine  novelty — a  virgin- 
mother." 

Who  does  not  understand  the  reasons,  the 
propriety,  which  claim  for  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin an  existence  altogether  pure,  an  immac- 
ulate conception?  She  alone  is  not  here  in 
question,  but  God  Himself.  It  is  God  the 
Father,  who  can  not  consent,  by  delivering 
Mary  over  to  the  evil  spirit  through  original 
sin,  to  deliver  to  His  mortal  enemy  the  priv- 
ileged daughter  of  His  eternal  tenderness; 
it  is  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  can  not  suffer 
in  the  heart  of  His  mystical  spouse  that  stain 
which  would  most  afflict  His  heart;  it  is  God 
the  Son,  who  would  come  forth  like  a  ray 
from  the  Morning  Star;  it  is  the  august  Trin- 
ity, who,  in  associating  Mary  to  their  greatest 
victory  over  the  demon,  could  not  for  a  single 
moment  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  prince 
of  darkness  to  call  her  his  slave. 

In  the  wars  of  France  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  went 
over  to  the  Emperor.  The  Marquis  of  Vi- 
lane,  one  of  the  great  lords  of  the  day,  being 
asked  by  the  Emperor  to  lend  his  palace  to 
the  Constable  for  a  time,  answered :  "  Sire,  I 
can  refuse  nothing  to  your  Majesty;  but  if 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  lodges  in  my  palace, 
I  will  set  fire  to  it  as  soon  as  he  has  left,  as 
to  a  place  contaminated  by  treason,  which  can 
no  longer  be  inhabited  by  a  man  of  honor." 
How  could  the  Son  of  God,  Himself  true 
God,  dwell  in  Mary  if  she  had  been,  even 
were  it  only  for  a  single  instant,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Satan?  For  the  honor  of  God,  as  St. 
Augustin  says,  we  must  exempt  the  Blessed 
Virgin  from  the  general  law,  and  when  there 
is  question  of  sin  we  can  not  mention  her. 

Without  doubt,  admitting  the  transmission 
of  original  sin  to  all  mankind,  and  the  human 
generation  of  Mary,  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion is  a  mystery  the  secret  of  which  sur- 
passes our  understanding.  We  may  ask  how 
Mary  escaped  a  stain  which  belonged  to  her 
very  origin;  but  the  secret  of  this  preserva- 
tion is  not  more  mysterious  than  the  secret 


of  the  transmission  of  the  original  taint.  Ex- 
plain the  rule  in  virtue  of  which  original  sin 
infects  all  mankind,  and  then,  as  a  Christian 
philosopher  declares,  we  shall  be  able  to  ex- 
plain the  exemption  of  Mary.  Whether  we 
suppose  that  Mary  was  separated  from  the 
general  mass  of  humankind  by  a  special  dispo- 
sition of  the  Creator,  or  that  we  represent  her 
to  ourselves  as  forming  a  part  of  the  general 
mass,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  a  special 
grace,  it  always  remains  true  that  the  divine 
honor,  which  was  concerned  in  her  origin  as 
well  as  in  her  destiny,  does  not  permit  her  to 
be  involved  in  the  universal  malediction;  and 
what  the  honor  of  God  demands,  His  supreme 
will  and  power  can  effect.  In  other  words : 
without  taking  upon  ourselves  to  argue  with 
the  divine  will  and  power  against  what  it  was 
becoming  that  God  should  do  for  Mary,  let 
it  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  God  did  it,  and 
the  fact  in  this  case  is  not  less  striking  for  its 
truth  than  for  its  propriety.  The  truth  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  is  written  on  the  first 
page  of  the  sacred  books  with  the  history  of 
the  original  stain :  "  /  will  put  enmities  between 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  thy  seed  and  her 
seed','  said  the  Lord  God  to  the  demon, who 
had  disguised  himself  in  the  form  of  serpent; 
" she  shall  crush  thy  head''  Either  this  oracle 
has  no  reference  to  Mary,  notwithstanding 
the  entire  series  of  prophecies  in  regard  to 
the  Messias,  which  are  but  its  development, 
— notwithstanding  the  interpretation  of  the 
Church  and  of  all  commentators, — or  it  im- 
plies the  privilege  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. If  we  suppose  Mary  to  have  been  for 
one  instant  subject  to  the  demon  by  original 
sin,  then  their  radical  opposition  and  enmity 
disappear.  That  the  oracle  be  fulfilled,  it  is 
necessary  that,  as  soon  as  the  serpent  attempts 
to  raise  his  head  against  Mary,  she  should 
crush  it:  she  should  escape  his  empire  en- 
tirely, and  even  before  breathing  the  breath 
of  life — in  her  mother's  womb — she  should 
make  him  feel  that  natural  enmity  which  is 
ever  to  exist  between  them. 

Under  what  a  countless  number  of  figures 
is  Mary  Immaculate  presented  to  us  both  in 
the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament!  She  was 
prefigured  by  the  ark  of  Noe,  which  escaped 
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the  general  deluge  uninjured;  by  the  closed 
garden  mentioned  in  the  Canticle  of  Canticles, 
th  enclosure  of  which  nothing  could  violate, 
and  into  which  no  artifice  could  introduce 
corruption ;  by  the  virtuous  Esther,  who  by  a 
solitary  exception  was  not  comprised  in  the 
decree  of  death  issued  by  her  spouse  against 
the  entire  Jewish  race  to  which  she  belonged; 
by  that  new  tabernacle,  not  made  by  the  hands 
of  men,  through  which  St.  Paul  beholds  the 
Pontiff  of  future  blessings,  Jesus  Christ,  en- 
ter; by  the  new  Jerusalem,  which  the  prophet 
of  the  Apocalypse  beheld  descending  from 
heaven  like  a  spouse  awaiting  her  husband, 
and  which  a  voice  from  the  sanctuary  declared 
to  be  the  tabernacle  wherein  God  wished  to 
dwell  amongst  men. 

Who  does  not  know  of  the  glowing  words 
of  the  holy  Fathers  proclaiming  the  same  be- 
lief throughout  the  Church  ?  Irenaeus,  Justin, 
Ephrem,  Ambrose.  Augustin,  Bernard,  vie 
with  each  other  in  calling  the  Blessed  Virgin 
a  lily  among  thorns,  a  virgin  earth,  an  incor- 
ruptible mass,  which  the  leaven  of  sin  never 
spoiled;  the  fountain  of  grace;  the  immacu- 
late sheep,  Mother  of  the  Lamb  without  spot, 
more  beautiful  than  all  the  hierarchies  of 
heaven. 

We  must  also  remember  that  living  book 
called  tradition,  which  proclaims  as  loudly  as 
the  sacred  books  the  belief  in  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  To  those  who  one  day  asked 
in  what  book  the  Salic  law  was"  written,  the 
answer  was  returned :  "  In  the  hearts  of  the 
French  people."  If,  laying  aside  the  Script- 
ures and  tradition,  any  one  should  ask,  where 
is  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
written?  we  might  in  like  manner  reply:  In 
the  hearts  of  Christians ;  that  is  to  say,  in  that 
epistle  of  Jesus  Christ  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul, 
which  is  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the 
spirit  of  the  living  God ;  not  in  tables  of  stone, 
but  in  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart;  for  in 
all  times,  since  the  days  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary 
was  a  doctrine  accepted  by  universal  persua- 
sion. 

But  what  sets  the  seal  on  the  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  and  Doctors, 
and  on  the  faith  of  the  generations  that  have 


gone  before  us,  is  the  authority  of  the  Church ; 
it  is  that  solemn  decision  of  the  successor  of 
Peter,  the  Vicar  of  Christ— of  the  immortal 
Pius  IX,  of  glorious  memory,  when,  sur- 
rounded by  two  hundred  bishops,  and  arising 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  infallible  authority, 
he  decreed  that  "the  doctrine  which  holds 
that  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was,  by  a 
singular  grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  God, 
in  consideration  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  human  race,  preserved 
from  all  stain  of  original  sin,  was  revealed  by 
God,  and  is  therefore  to  be  firmly  and  con- 
stantly believed  by  all  the  faithful." 

And  we  still  remember  with  what  enthusi- 
asm, with  what  outpourings  of  joy  and  jubila- 
tion this  decree  electrified  the  Catholic  world 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  What  meant 
those  transports  of  joy  and  those  feasts  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  Mary?  what  signified  those 
crowns  and  garlands  of  flowers  and  lights 
with  which  the  statues  and  pictures  of  the 
august  Virgin  were  surrounded  on  that  day, 
in  the  humble  village  chapel  as  well  as  in 
the  grand  basilica, — what  but  that  myriads 
of  voices  and  of  hearts  were  united  in  an  im- 
mense concert  to  proclaim,  with  the  great  and 
saintly  Pontiff,  that  Mary  was  conceived  with- 
out sin? 

•  »  »  . 

A    Troubled    Heart,    and    How    It    was 

Comforted  at  Last. 


XXVIII. 

HOLY  Virgin,  Our  Blessed  Lady,  who 
hath  graciously  appeared  to  us,  and  who 
hath  appeared  only  unto  us!  Mother  of  God, 
and  of  Christ,  which  is  God ;  Mother  of  divine 
grace;  most  pure,  most  chaste,  undefiled, 
inviolate;  most  amiable,  most  admirable; 
Mother  of  our  Creator  and  of  our  Redeemer  1 
how  can  we  forget  thee,  remembering  what 
thou  wert  and  art  and  ever  shall  be! 

Blessed  day  that  found  me  treading  the 
narrow  streets  of  Bethlehem,  kneeling  at  the 
Shrine  of  the  Nativity  glorious  with  the  light 
that  shone  from  clusters  of  golden  lamps,  and 
the  golden  star  in  the  midst  thereof — the 
star  that  is  adored  to-day  by  the  true  Magi 
of  the  earth !  Day  most  blessed  that  found 
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me  mourning  with  thee  upon  Calvary,  and 
beside  the  stone  of  the  sepulchre,  and  descend- 
ing reverently  into  the  grotto  of  thy  tomb ! 
Blessed  evening  at  the  close  of  that  blessed 
day  in  Loreto,  when  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  pilgrims  had  gone  to  their  weary 
beds  upon  the  pavements  or  among  the  neigh- 
boring pastures  and  vineyards,  even  there  to 
hymn  thy  praises  to  the  stars,  thou  Star  of 
stars! — when  the  young  monk  led  me  by  a 
private  door  into  that  great  temple,  and  alone 
we  entered  the  Holy  House  that  was  borne 
by  angels  away  from  the  desecrations  of  the 
barbarous  infidel,  and  at  last  set  upon  the  hill 
whose  name  has  become  glorious  throughout 
the  earth.  Blessed  beads  and  medals  that 
have  been  pressed  against  the  stones  of  the 
Holy  House,  and  laid  within  the  precious 
bowls  that  thou  didst  use  in  Nazareth,  and 
that  were  deposited  upon  the  altar  within  the 
Holy  House  where  thy  sacred  and  super- 
natural image  stands,  and  were  blessed  again, 
to  mind  me  of  my  privileges  then  and  there! 
Blessed  Rock  of  Lourdes,  within  whose  cleft 
she  stood,  and  spoke  articulate  words,  while 
at  her  feet  the  very  breast  of  nature  was 
stirred,  so  that  a  fountain  gushed  forth  as  from 
the  heart  of  it,  and  is  to-day  confounding  the 
wise,  and  making  wise  the  foolish !  Blessed 
souvenir,  thou  wee  statuette  of  silver,  in  case 
of  bluest  velvet,  that  has  been  dipped  in  that 
fount  of  grace,  the  miraculous  flood  of 
Lourdes,  and  goes  with  me  where  I  go,  a  tal- 
isman most  precious ! 

O  Virgin  most  prudent,  most  renowned, 
most  powerful,  merciful  and  faithful !  whose 
sorrows  have  wrung  my  heart,  whose  joys 
have  thrilled  me;  before  whose  mirrored 
graces,  as  set  forth  in  marble  or  upon  canvas, 
I  have  cast  myself  in  my  extremity,  and  lit 
my  votive  taper,  and  anointed  myself  with  the 
oil  of  the  sacred  lamps.  Mirror  of  justice,  Seat 
of  wisdom,  Cause  of  our  joy:  if  but  they  all 
might  know  thee  as  we  know  thee,  and  love 
thee  as  we  love  thee !  Spiritual  vessel,  Vessel 
of  honor,  Vessel  of  singular  devotion :  touch 
their  hearts.  Mystrcal  rose,  whose  fragrance 
intoxicates  the  soul ;  Tower  of  David,  Tower 
of  ivory,  House  of  gold :  shine  upon  them,  and 
fill  their  eyes  with  light!  Ark  of  the  Cove- 


nant, Gate  of  heaven :  may  they  be  made 
worthy  to  enter  in  to  thee !  Morning  star,  illu- 
mine their  everlasting  night ;  Health  of  the 
weak,  restore  them  to  the  bosom  of  that  fold 
without  which  there  is  no  strength ;  Refuge 
of  sinners,  oh !  receive  them ;  Comforter  of 
the  afflicted,  gather  them  in  thine  arms,  and 
comfort  them.  Help  of  Christians,  aid  us  so 
to  live  that  we  may  enlighten  them  by  our 
example.  Queen  of  angels  and  of  patriarchs 
and  prophets ;  Queen  of  Apostles  and  of  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors ;  Queen  of  virgins  and 
of  all  saints;  Queen  of  Heaven,  pray  for  usl 

XXIX. 

Picture  the  barrenness  of  a  mind  that  can 
not  conceive  the  idea  of  a  saint ;  of  a  heart 
that  refuses  to  accept  the  amazing  proofs  of 
human  perfection  achieved  through  the  aid  of 
special  grace,  absolute  humility,  and  the  puri- 
fying, sanctifying,  consuming  love  of  God! 
No  Protestant  and  no  infidel  can  do  this;  they 
are,  therefore,  cut  off  from  the  fellowship 
which  the  Catholic  is  permitted  to  share  with 
the  saints  in  glory. 

With  the  single  exception,  the  saints  were, 
like  us,  conceived  in  sin.  Three  nativities 
alone  does  the  Church  commemora>e — our 
Lord's,  Our  Blessed  Lady's,  and  St.  John's ; 
but  what  a  cloud  of  witnesses  assembles  at 
the  Throne  of  Grace !  Consider  the  extraordi- 
nary company  of  holy  angels  and  archangels; 
of  all  the  holy  orders  of  blessed  spirits ;  of 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists, and  disciples  of  our  Lord.  Consider 
the  Holy  Innocents  and  martyrs ;  the  bishops, 
confessors,  doctors,  priests  and  levites ;  the 
monks  and  hermits,  the  virgins  and  widows, 
and  all  the  holy  men  and  women,  saints  of 
God,  on  whom  we  are  permitted  to  call  in 
prayer.  Their  supernatural  virtues  are  proven 
in  their  supernatural  acts;  their  miracles  bear 
them  witness  a  thousandfold. 

Miracles  ?  Not  in  one  of  all  their  miracles 
do  they  defy  the  laws  of  nature ;  but,  rather, 
there  is  some  subtle  and  superior  law  of  nature 
subservient  to  them,  and  to  them  alone.  The 
miracle  of  yesterday,  or  of  to  day,  or  of  the 
forever — the  blind  receiving  sight,  the  dumb 
speaking,  the  lame  and  the  halt  walking,  and 
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even  the  dead  brought  back  to  life,  are  dis- 
puted ;  yet  the  incontrovertible  testimony  of 
the  multitudes  of  eye-witnesses  stands  to  the 
truth  of  each  and  all  of  these.  Miracles! 
These  are  our  inheritance,  and  nowhere  else 
is  the  like  seen,  or  heard  of,  or  dreamt  of;  and 
these  are  the  scorn  of  the  unbelieving,  and 
by  them  are  they  received  with  measureless, 
impotent  derision.  What  can  they  expect  who 
hope  nothing,  trust  nothing,  believe  nothing? 
On  the  steps  of  the  precious  altar  in  Naples, 
under  my  very  eyes,  within  reach  of  my  very 
hands  and  lips,  the  congealed  blood  of  St. 
Januarius  returned  to  life,  and  bubbled  and 
throbbed  within  the  vial  which  was  twice  in- 
closed within  the  reliquary,  lightly  poised  in 
the  hands  of  the  Cardinal.  "A  mere  chemical 
trick!"  cry  alike  the  scientist  and  the  sim- 
pleton; "a  trick  which  we  can  duplicate  at 
pleasure";  but  they  have  never  duplicated  it! 
Nor  do  the  boasts  of  the  rationalists  avail 
aught.  Still  are  the  shrines  of  the  saints 
ablaze  with  the  glitter  of  ex  votes :  the  bandit's 
dagger  is  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Madonna;  the 
carbine  of  the  brigand  is  surrendered  before 
the  altar  of  Our  Lady,  and  he  returns  into  the 
wilderness  with  a  heart  as  soft  as  the  lamb's 
fleece  that  covers  his  broad  shoulders,  but 
with  a  step  as  proud  and  manly  as  ever  trod 
the  earth. 

O  beautiful  ships!  hewn  with  deft  and 
loving  fingers  in  the  mariner's  painful  leisure, 
memorials  of  his  vow  when  delivered  out  of 
the  jaws  of  death,  and  offered  to  thee,  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Garde.  Thy  golden  statue  crowns 
the  dome  of  thy  temple  upon  the  hill-top 
above  Marseilles;  like  a  glimmering  star  thou 
shinest  upon  the  watery  track  of  the  depart- 
ing voyager,  and  thou  sendest  afar  the  first 
ray  that  welcomes  him  on  his  return. 

O  touching  and  pathetic  testimonials  of 
grace  received — indisputable,  unanswerable 
proofs  of  thy  miraculous  love,  Our  Lady  oi 
Lourdes !  There  is  the  treasury:  the  innu- 
merable crutches,  rests,  stretchers,  strange 
wheeling- chairs,  and  all  the  harnesses  of  tor- 
ture from  which  thou  didst  deliver  those 
suffering  ones  who  put  their  faith  in  thee, 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes! 
O  saints'-days  and  name-days,  the  birthdays 


of  the  soul !  how  welcome  your  return — thrice 
welcome,  for  the  treble  joy  and  peace  and 
love  that  are  one  with  you !  O  saints  of  God  I 
tempted,  in  your  turn,  alike  as  we  are,  but 
putting  temptation  far  from  you,  and  dwell- 
ing alone  with  God :  you  teach  us  by  your 
example  what  we  may  strive  to  do;  you 
prove  to  us  by  your  victory  that  to  strive  in 
your  spirit  is  to  triumph  in  your  path.  The 
knowledge  of  your  weakness  is  our  strength, 
and  your  strength  our  shield  and  buckler. 
How  can  any  one  refuse  to  know  you,  and, 
knowing  you,  refuse  to  love  and  reverence 
you  ?  Even  in  death  you  are  all  powerful,  and 
live  again  in  the  very  garments  that  clothed 
you  in  life,  filling  them  with  virtues  potential. 
O  everlasting  examples  of  the  infinite  beauty 
of  holiness,  of  the  unconquerable  power  of 
love,  and  of  the  unfading  lustre  of  charity  and 
hujnility  and  innocence!  We  are  thine,  ye 
chosen  of  God,  and  would  be  one  with  you ! 
O  intercede  for  us ! 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK..) 


The  Third  Centennial  of  the  Sodalities  of 

the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

(December,  1884). 


BY    HARRIET    M.   SKIDMORE    ("MARIE"). 


UIRGIN  Queen  Immaculate ! 
Theme  of  Prophet's  holy  song, 
Brightly  throned  in  royal  state 
Far  above  the  straph  throng, 
With  the  glory  of  thy  crown 
O'er  the  wide  earth  streaming  down. 

Lo !  within  December's  gates 
Shines  a  fair  centennial  day; 

In  the  waning  year  it  waits, 
Thence  to  shed  its  tender  ray 

O'er  thy  bright,  imperial  state, 

O'er  thy  crown  Immaculate. 

For,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
Grateful  love  entwined  for  thee 

Hearts  illumed  by  heavenly  glow 
In  a  sweet  Sodality ; 

And  those  gathered  jewels  shine 

Still  with  radiance  all  divine. 
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Soon  o'er  earth  that  union  spread, 
Silent,  swift,  from  zone  to  zone; 

Ages  into  darkness  fled, 

E'er  undimmtd  its  glory  shone, 

And,  at  last,  with  brightness  bland 

Flooded  every  favored  land. 

Scarce  was  formed  the  sacred  bond 

Of  association  blest, 
When,  with  ardor  pure  and  fond, 

Came  Earth's  highest  and  her  best, 
With  the  lowly  and  the  weak, 
Sweet  admission  there  to  seek. 

Kings  within  its  ranks  were  ranged, 
Warriors  sang  its  peaceful  psalm ; 

Royal  courts  to  temples  changed, 
Lawless  camps  to  cloisters  calm ; 

Nay !  whole  cities  oft  were  seen 

'Neath  the  banners  of  its  Queen. 

Blest,  for  this,  the  morn  that  waits 
At  the  waning  of  the  year, 

Shrined  within  December's  gates, 
Feast  of  pure  Conception  near. 

Blest,  for  this,  thine  every  ray, 

O  thou  glad  Centennial  Day ! 

May  its  brightness  typify 

That  immortal  jubilee 
That  shall  shine  fore'er  on  high 

For  thy  loved  Sodality, 
In  thy  home  of  royal  state, 
Virgin  Queen  Immaculate! 

May  we  there  be  gathered  all ! 

Mother,  let  no  sodalist 
From  that  bright,  celestial  hall, 

And  its  nuptial  feast,  be  missed ! 
May  each  accent  sing  thy  praise 
Through  the  glad,  eternal  days ! 


Julia  of  Carthage. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

T  ULI A  seated  herself, and,  taking  up  a  bunch 
J  of  peacock  feathers,  said :  "  Now  let  me 
wave  this  fan,  whilst  thou  dost  tell  me  all  thy 
bidding,  gentle  Lady." 

"Thy  modest  fidelity,  Julia,  has  won  the 
esteem  of  my  father.  Yesterday  when  Felix, 
the  Governor  of  this  bright  isle,  asked  thy 
price,  the  answer  was,  'All  that  thou  hast  can 
never  purchase  her' —  But  why  art  thou 
alarmed?" 


"  Does  Felix  know,  Lady  Emerita,  that  I 
am  a  Christian?" 

"Alas!  too  well,  my  Julia;  "it  was  pre- 
cisely this  circumstance  that  urged  me  to  send 
for  thee." 

"  But,  Lady,  how  could  he  know  me,  or 
whose  I  am  in  bondage — sweet  bondage ! " 

"  Yesterday  it  was  remarked  that  when  of- 
ferings were  presented  to  Astarte,  thou  didst 
take  aside  the  other  Christian  slaves,  and  then 
quite  openly  deride  our  pagan  ceremonies. 
Ah !  it  was  a  deed  of  rashness,  and  I  dread 
its  consequences." 

"May  I  ask  whom  Felix  questioned?" 

"  It  was  my  father ;  and  to  prevent  a  rising 
storm  of  anger  and  dissension,  he  frankly 
owned  that  his  authority  was  not  sufficient 
to  induce  his  Christian  servants  to  renounce 
their  creed." 

"  But,  Lady,  didst  thou  not  declare  that  thy 
father  had  become  my  steadfast  friend  ?  " 

"I  did;  but  listen.  The  rites  of  Bacchus 
quickly  followed  the  libations  to  Astarte,  and 
Eusebius  failed  not  in  paying  liberal  homage 
to  the  merry  god.  Now  Felix,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  my  father's  state,  is  resolved  to 
urge  thee  to  join  in  the  pagan  worship." 

"  Lady,  with  God's  assistance,  never  will  I 
do  it.  Aid  me,  high  Heaven,  in  the  cause  of 
Truth!" 

"Julia,  Felix  will  offer  thee  freedom,  wealth, 
and  all  that  royalty  can  promise,  if  only  thou 
consentest  to  serve  the  great  Syrian  Astarte." 

"  Believe  me,  Lady,  I  wish  no  other  liberty 
than  the  service  of  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Welcome,  slavery  in  its  most  cruel  form! 
with  Christian  faith  and  hope  I  can  drain  its 
deepest,  bitterest  draughts." 

"  Would  that  slavery,  dear  enthusiast,  were  • 
only  all !  but  the  alternative  is  death." 

"Ah!  happy  destiny  could  I  but  bear  a 
martyr's  palm !" 

"Dear  Julia,  what  are  words  but  words? 
Already,  in  imagination,  I  behold  thy  lovely 
form  extended  on  the  cross;  thy  graceful 
locks  twisted  around  some  heartless  soldier's 
spear;  thy  hands  gaping  with  ghastly  wounds; 
thy  lips  quivering  convulsively  in  prayer;  and 
then  the  Mediterranean's  blue  waters  closing 
over  thy  mangled  corse." 
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"Christian  courage,  Lady  Emerita,  is  not 
moved  by  even  worse  realities;  Christian  for- 
titude, like  the  polestar,  knows  not  how  to 
swerve." 

"Then,  Julia,  thou  wilt  resist  those  fierce 
and  bloody  men  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Lady.  My  God  will  give  me  strength 
to  suffer  all." 

"Nay,  Julia,  assist  with  me  for  once  at 
Cynthia's  festival  to-day;  the  worship  over, 
our  noble  ship  will  steer  her  homeward  course 
to  Syria's  shore ;  then,  as  sisters,  we  will  spend 
our  days  in  peace,  and  thou  shalt  serve  at  will 
the  Christians'  God.  Consider  how  terrible 
it  is  to  meet  grim  Death  !" 

"  Emerita,  gentle  and  beneficent,  thou  dost 
propose  what  I  can  not  consent  to;  it  would 
be  apostasy.  The  winds  may  waft  my  groans 
of  anguish  without  other  sympathy  than  the 
echoing  sands  of  Capo  Corso;  the  earth  may 
drink  the  blood  now  coursing  in  these  veins; 
but  never  will  I  offer  one  flower  or  smallest 
bud  at  Cynthia's  shrine." 

"Is  it  the  hope  of  a  crown  in  thy  Elysium 
that  animates  thee  thus  to  defy  torments  and 
death?" 

"It  is;  but,  should  I  weakly  deny  my  Re- 
deemer, He  at  the  last  great  day  will  deny  me 
in  the  presence  of  His  angels.  Would,  my 
dear  Emerita,  thou  didst  know  our  God! — an 
eternal  Being,  a  Spirit  infinitely  perfect,  the 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  self-existent 
by  His  own  nature." 

"His  power  over  thee  and  all  Christians 
indeed  excites  my  admiration." 

"  In  Jesus,  our  Redeemer,  we  behold  a  won- 
drous union  of  full  atonement  and  sublime 
example.  Reason's  noblest  light  can  never 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  God  made  man.  As 
man  He  keenly  felt  affliction's  rod — suffered 
as  man,  but  rose  to  heaven  as  God." 

"Sublime  condescension!  I  have  no  word 
in  my  vocabulary  to  characterize  it. " 

"  Humility  the  Christian  terms  it." 

"  I  can  not  comprehend  it." 

"The  mysteries  of  Christian  faith  surpass 
the  highest  doctrines  of  pagan  philosophy; 
they  soar,  and  lose  their  summits  in  the 
heights  of  heaven  itself." 

"  But  Felix  deems  thy  proud  contempt  an 


insolence  to  majesty  quite  insupportable,  and, 
alas!  he  will  punish  it  accordingly.  His  cruel 
soldiers  wait  but  the  signal  to  drag  thee  to 
the  amphitheatre;  the  populace  is  eager  to 
witness  the  bloody  spectacle  of  a  crucifixion. 
Dearest  Julia,  on  my  knees  I  beseech  thee 
again — throw  but  one  garland!" 

"Rise,  rise,  Lady  Emerita!  I'll  never  cast 
one  petal ! " 

"Swing,  then,  but  once  the  burning  censer 
— one  tiny  grain  of  incense!" 

"  May  my  right  hand  first  lose  the  power 
of  motion!" 

"What  madness,  Julia!  Chant  but  one 
hymn  with  me,  and  life,  liberty,  and  honors, 
— all  are  thine." 

"  Lady,  thy  pleading  is  vain.  Gracious 
Saviour,  deign  to  manifest  by  me,  an  humble 
slave,  the  wonders  of  Thy  grace !  Strengthen 
me  in  the  hour  of  trial :  Thine  be  the  glory. 
Thy  wisdom  governs  each  event,  and  if,  in 
human  weakness,  poor  mortals  aspire  to  lofty 
deeds,  'tis  still  Omnipotence  that  executes 
them." 

"I  hear  a  footstep,  Julia.  Hush!  O  Sera- 
phia!  thou  didst  frighten  me!  What  wouldst 
.thou?" 

"  Lady,  Felix  the  Governor  waits  thy  com- 
ing." 

"I  shall  soon  be  ready.  Julia,  once  more, 
reflect.  My  words  or  prayers  will  avail  but 
little  with  the  incensed  Felix." 

"  Lady  Emerita,  my  decision  is  made ;  too 
happy  should  I  be  could  my  example  and 
the  shedding  of  my  blood  convince  thee  of 
the  falsity  of  thy  pagan  creed." 

"  I  will  leave  thee  for  a  few  moments  with 
Seraphia,  while  I  haste  to  obey  the  Viceroy's 
summons.  Meantime,  I  implore  thee  recon- 
sider thy  resolve." 

"Seraphia,  there's  news,  joyful  news  for 
thee — a  likelihood  that  to  day,  God  willing 
and  helping  me,  I  shall  be  a  martyr!" 

"Julia,  my  noole  mistress,  would  I  had 
faith  like  thine!  But  is  the  danger  immedi- 
ate?" 

"  Can  that  be  called  danger,  Seraphia,  which 
ere  the  setting  sun  may  give  thy  friend  a 
martyr's  palm  ?  Soldiers,  Lady  Emerita 
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says,  wait  to  lead  me  to  the  scene  of  death." 

"  My  heart  sinks  within  me.  What  will  life 
be  without  thee,  my  only  friend?" 

"Take  heart,  Seraphia;  soon  thou  and  the 
children  may  follow  me  to  heaven,  there  to  be 
happy  forever." 

"  May  God  send  His  ministering  angels  to 
stay  the  heathens'  wrath !  Oft  have  ravening 
beasts  laid  their  fawning  heads  caressingly 
upon  the  laps  of  those  whom  men  had  cast 
them  as  a  prey ;  and  halos  like  stars  a-twinkle 
have  shone  round  the  brows  of  maidens,  and 
chains  have  dropped  like  singed  flax  from 
bruised  limbs.  O  God,  our  God,  have  mercy 
on  us  and  all  Thy  providence  has  doomed  to 
cruel  slavery!" 

"Amen !  and  may  God's  holy  will  be  done ! 
Often  my  fancy  has  pictured  martyrdom,  and 
many  a  time  have  I  prepared  my  heart  to  meet 
this  blessed  summons  " 

"Alas!  I  had  hoped  that  after  enduring 
slavery  together  we  should  have  died — " 

"  Seraphia,  banish  regrets.  This  is,  be  sure 
of  it,  our  last  meeting  on  earth,  and  I  have 
much  to  say  to  thee.  To  thy  care  I  leave  my 
dearest  brother  and  sister.  Guard  them  well 
as  thou  hast  done.  Tell  them  to  persevere, 
and  one  day  we  shall  all  be  reunited.  Re- 
main within  the  palace,  lest  thy  anguish  and 
the  children's  agony  betray  you  further.  Lady 
Emerita  will  be  to  them  and  thee  a  faithful 
friend.  Her  kindness  is  not  all  of  human  sort; 
she  believes  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  this  is  why 
— without  knowing  why — she  has  been  so 
gentle  with  her  Christian  slaves.  To-morrow 
Eusebius's  ship  will  leave  the  shores  of  Cor- 
sica, and  safely  bear  you  on  to  Syria.  God 
grant  I  may  not  falter,  that  my  blood  may 
plead  with  injured  Heaven  for  the  safety  of 
you  all,  and  bring  salvation  to  our  master's 
house.  Go  now,  dear  friend;  excite  the  chil- 
dren's faith  and  hope.  Kiss  them  for  me; 
and,  O  Seraphia!  forgive,  and  teach  them 
to  forgive,  my  murderers.  Show  to  them  the 
dead  Christ  laid  in  the  arms  of  Mary;  tell 
them  how  He  forgave  His  enemies,  and  Mary 
pardoned  for  His  sake.  I  hear  Gaudentia 
coming.  Let  us  exchange  a  final  kiss  of  peace. 
Farewell,  my  true  and  faithful  friend.  Now 
hasten  to  the  children.  God  bless  you  all ! " 


Seraphia  departed,  and  Julia,  left  alone, 
knelt  to  pray: 

"Thanks,  O  my  God!  for  time  to  breathe 
a  prayer  to  Thee !  How  stands  my  great  ac- 
count? Let  me  frail  Memory's  records  try  to 
plunge  into  Jesus'  bleeding  Heart.  Lord,  I 
bow  to  Thee;  complete  Thy  gracious  will,  for 
though  Thou  slay  me  I  will  trust  Thee  still." 

The  curtains  were  drawn  aside,  and  Gau- 
dentia entered  the  apartment. 

"Julia,  my  obstinate  Julia,  'tis  said  that 
thou  hast  but  a  few  short  hours  to  live.  Why 
wilt  thou  thus  adhere  to—" 

"But,  Gaudentia,  where  is  Eusebius?" 

"Drowned  in  wine:  he  knows  nothing  of 
thy  hard  fate." 

"And  Lady  Emerita — why  does  she  not 
return?/' 

"  She  is  pleading  thy  cause  with  tears  be- 
fore the  indignant  Felix.  The  populace  is 
wild  with  joy,  because  a  crucifixion  is  an- 
nounced as  part  of  the  evening's  spectacle." 

"  I  will  go,  then,  and  spend  some  time  with 
my  brother  and  sister  and  faithful  Seraphia." 

"Alas !  this  consolation  must  be  denied 
thee;  Felix  hath  sent  word  that  thou  shouldst 
be  kept  apart  from  the  other  Christians.  If 
thou  hast  any  messages  to  them,  tost  me, 
Julia;  I  will  do  thy  bidding  faithfully:  I 
promise." 

"Thanks,  kind  Gaudentia.  Bid  the  Chris- 
tian slaves  twine  a  wreath  of  evergreens  and 
immortelles,  to  lay  as  pious  offering  in  my 
name  before  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Her  ten- 
der heart  pierced  with  a  sword  of  sorrow  will 
intercede  with  Heaven  in  my  behalf,  and  for 
all  who  call  her  Mother." 

"Tell  me,  tell  me,  my  friend,  how  canst 
thou  thus  coldly  look  on  death  ?  But  hark  ! 
I  hear  music.  Immortal  gods  !  'tis  the  weird 
march  they  play  as  they  bear  crosses  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Now  they  approach  the 
palace." 

Soon  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet  was  heard, 
and  soldiers  abruptly  entered  the  apartment, 
the  leader  exclaiming : 

"Ho!  within  the  palace:  hear  you  not  the 
herald's  voice  ?  Read  !  '  Felix,  Governor  of 
Corsica,  demands  Julia,  the  Christian  slave.' 
Where  is  she  ?  " 
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"  I  am  ready  to  do  the  Viceroy's  bidding ; 
for  Felix  has  no  authority  but  what  the  God 
I  worship  gives  him." 

"Thou  hast  a  young  brother  and  a  sister, 
who  likewise  follow  thy  traitorous  belief, 
taught  by  thine  own  insane  example." 

"  I  have  taught  them  piety  to  the  Almighty 
God  who  made  them,  and  by  His  grace  they 
will  never  worship  demons." 

"Folly!  impious  (oily!  thine  own  life  is  al- 
ready forfeited,  and  wilt  thou  also  sacrifice 
those  helpless  babes,  the  victims  of  their  con- 
fidence in  thee  ?  But  I  have  to  ask  thee,  wilt 
thou  sacrifice  to  the  great  Astarte?" 

"Never!  and  I  am  ready  to  endure  the 
heaviest  penalty  of  my  firm  refusal." 

"  Where  are  the  children  and  their  attend- 
ant? Know,  proud  slave,  that  it  is  the  order 
of  the  noble  Felix  that  all  who  refuse  to  offer 
homage  to  the  great  Syrian  Mother  shall  per- 
ish on  the  cross  this  day.  But  first  let  me 
have  done  with  thee.  Heraclius,  ho!  outside 
there.  Advance  with  the  lictors ;  put  this 
monster  into  the  chariot  and  bear  her  to  the 
dungeon.  Once  I  am  rid  of  this  arch-spirit  of 
fanaticism, the  others  may  be  induced  to  yield. 
Nay,  deal  not  so  gently ;  her  form  indeed  is 
frail,  but  she  hath  a  boldness  worthy  of  our 
sex." 

Julia  was  borne  away;  then,  turning  to 
Gaudentia,  the  soldier  said:  "Bring  hither 
the  children." 

Gaudentia  found  them  with  Seraphia.  They 
were  all  in  tears,  praying  for  Julia.  But  when 
the  message  was  delivered,  joy  filled  their 
hearts,  and,  as  if  freedom  were  about  to  be 
granted  them,  they  hurried  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons. Even  Gaudentia  wondered,  and  ex- 
claimed to  herself,  "Great  is  the  Christian 
God ! " 

Standing  in  the  soldier's  presence,  the  chil- 
dren were  sternly  asked,  "  Did  you  refuse  to 
do  homige  to  Astarte?  It  is  said  you  mocked 
the  sacred  ceremonies  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  Viceroy.  I  wot  it  was  through  ignorance. 
What  say  you  ?  Boy,  what  is  thy  name  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Christian." 

"  Knowest  thou  not  that  is  a  name  disgraced 
beyond  repair  ?  none  but  slaves  and  traitors 
bow  before  the  Crucified  of  Nazareth.  I  can 


promise  thee  a  name  and  title  worthy  a  noble; 
thou  shalt  be  a  page  in  Felix's  royal  court, 
and  when  thou  art  a  man — " 

"  I  despise  thy  offer ;  by  faith  I  am  the  child 
of  the  one  supreme  and -ever-living  God." 

"Tell  me,  boy,  dost  thou  believe  that  when 
thy  tiny  hands  and  feet  are  bored  with  iron 
nails, and  thy  life-blood  trickles  to  the  ground, 
thou  wilt  then  have  power  to  ascend  to  thy 
Elysium?" 

"My  soul  thou  canst  not  touch;  it  is  a 
spirit,  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  great  God. 
Thou  mayest  loose  my  torn  body  from  the 
glorious  cross,  and  cast  it  to  birds  of  prey ;  but 
my  soul  will  have  escaped  its  prison-house 
and  soared  to  the  empyrean." 

"  Misguided  youth !  thou  knowest  not  what 
fatal  absurdities  thou  utterest.  Come,  be  wise; 
come,  with  thy  gentle  sister,  and  cast  one 
little  pinch  of  salt  upon  the  sacred  fire;  throw 
but  one  cloud  of  perfumed  vapor  on  the  gilded 
fane,  and  thou  shalt  have  pleasures  such  as 
only  those  enjoy  who  dwell  in  the  sumptuous 
halls  of  regal  palaces." 

"  I  scorn  thy  offers  and  thy  promises. 
Earthly  pleasures  are  always  fleeting,  unsatis- 
fying ;  but  when  purchased  at  the  price  of 
duty,  they  burst  like  airy  bubbles,  and  leave 
to  their  votary  only  a  drop  of  bitterness." 

"  Really,  one  would  say  thou  wert  a  dwarfed 
philosopher!  What  is  thy  sister's  name?  she 
is  not  so  foolish,  I  am  sure." 

"  Pulcheria,  is  her  name.  Foolish  or  not, 
she  will  answer  thee  as  I  do." 

"  Well,  Pulcheria,  what  sayest  thou  ?  hast 
thou,  too,  learned  by  heart  the  same  jargon 
as  Demetrius?" 

"My  faith  and  duty  are  just  like  those  of 
my  fond  brother,  herald.  Wilt  thou  let  us 
die  with  our  sister  Julia?" 

"  Pretty  one.  thou  shalt  be  clad  in  lustrous 
silk  of  old  Damascus,  white  as  the  driven 
snow;  pearls  radiant  as  dewdrops  shall  be 
twined  among  thy  raven  curls,  and  thou  shalt 
bear  a  basket  of  sweet-scented  blooms,  march- 
ing in  procession  with  Lady  Emerita  to  As- 
tarte's  fane." 

"  I  will  not  wear  the  pretty  dress ;  it  would 
offend  my  God ;  'twould  open  all  His  wounds 
anew." 
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"Then  thpu  dost  not  fear  death,  either?" 

"No.  Every  day  I  pray,  'Holy  Mary,  aid 
me  now  and  in  the  hour  of  agony!1  She — 
God's  Blessed  Mother — will  press  me  to  her 
heart,  and  make  me,  oh !  so  happy  forever." 

"Great  Diana!  did  mortal  man  ever  listen 
to  such  sayings !  Who  art  thou  ?  "  he  asked, 
turning  to  Seraphia. 

"  Useless  to  waste  thy  time  or  words  on  me, 
sire;  my  faith  is  theirs.  I  welcome  death, 
that  comes  to  free  me  from  all  evils,  and  that 
greatest  one  the  power  to  offend  my  God!" 

"Away  then,  lictors,  with  this  band  of  fools ! 
It  is  a  good  deed  to  rid  the  earth  of  such 
fanatics.  Haste,  and  bid  the  trumpets  with 
their  brazen  tones  sound  thrice  the  proclama- 
tion!" 

The  sun  had  disappeared  behind  the  west- 
ern hills,  but  its  rays  seemed  to  linger  over 
the  scene  of  the  glorious  martyrdom.  The 
Christians  were  watching  near  the  amphithe- 
atre, to  bear  away  the  hallowed  remains  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  deserted.  When  the  rev- 
ellers had  all  retired,  and  silence  reigned  once 
more  throughout  the  palace,  Gaudentia  has- 
tened to  the  apartments  of  Lady  Emerita. 
She  found  her  bathed  in  tears. 

"Why  dost  thou  watch,  my  Lady?  the 
sinking  constellations  announce  the  midnight 
hour." 

"  In  vain,  Gaudentia,  I  woo  gentle  sleep : 
Morpheus  deserts  me.  Tell  me,  didst  thou 
witness  the  crucifixion?" 

"Yes,  Lady;  but  I  could  not  see  all,  for 
mine  eyes,  in  spite  of  me,  were  dimmed  with 
tears.  Besides,  the  multitude  was  vast  and 
uproarious." 

"How  did  they — my  dear  ones — die?" 

"  They  seemed  rapt  beyond  the  scene  of 
which  they  formed  the  centre,  calling  often, 
'Jesus,  Jesus! — mercy!'  No  ghastly  pallor 
overspread  their  features ;  indeed  they  seemed 
to  be  surrounded  by  some  unusual  light.  I 
ween  it  was  the  reflection  of  the  guards'  well- 
burnished  lances.  When  they  grasped  Julia's 
hand  to  nail  it,  the  jerk  opened  wide  her  vest- 
ment ;  quick  as  thought  she  took  the  other 
hand  and  lowered  her  knotted  hair,  which  fell 
in  waves  adown  her  ivory  neck." 


"  'Tis  from  their  Jesus'  Mother  they  learn 
such  delicacy ;  but  proceed." 

"  By  the  Berecynthian  Goddess,  I  declare 
her  auburn  locks  seemed  to  trail  downward 
at  her  will —  How  thy  heart  throbs,  Lady  I 
Here,  drink  off  this  orange- water;  thou 'It  be 
ill  to-morrow.  There,  lean  thy  head  upon 
my  shoulder,  while  I  fan  thee." 

"Thanks,  kind  friend.  Now  tell  me  more 
— of  fair  Demetrius  and  Pulcheria." 

"  Lady  Emerita,  the  lad  was  godlike  in  his 
air  and  whole  demeanor.  He  exchanged  a 
smile  with  Julia,  and,  raising  his  calm  blue 
eyes  to  heaven,  he  gave  each  hand  to  those 
rude,  barbarous  men,  as  though  he  reached 
for  Turkish  sweetmeats.  Oft  I  admired  his 
firm  answers  when  thou  didst  seek  to  probe 
his  credence  in  their  unlawful  mode  of  wor- 
ship ;  but  to-day  >  he  stood  fearless  as  a  lion. 
Had  that  boy  been  spared,  he  would  have 
writ  his  name  in  brazen  tablets  on  the  annals 
of  our  Syria.  How  marvellous  his  self-denial 
of  all  that  flatters  children's  palates  !  " 

"  Yes :  I  myself  have  offered  him  savory 
viands  on  such  days  as  Julia  said  their  holy 
Church  enjoins  a  fast ;  and  never  would  he 
touch  them.  And  the  gentle  girl — what  of 
her?" 

"Her  life-blood  trickled  gently  from  her 
wounded  hands  and  feet,  and  then  she  bowed 
her  head,  and  her  pretty  curls  fell  forward. 
'Twas  like  a  dove  nestling  beneath  its  wing 
to  take  repose —  Lady  Emerita,  thy  tears  are 
hot,  thy  forehead  burns,  thy  pulse  beats  fast ; 
I  may  not  tell  thee  more,  lest  illness  keep 
thee  from  the  morrow's  voyage.  Sleep,  I  be- 
seech thee." 

"Oh!  tell  me  more — of  Seraphia — I  loved 
them  so ! " 

"Nay,  Lady;  nay:  to-morrow  I  will  pile 
thee  a  couch  of  silken  cushions  on  the  ship- 
board ;  beneath  a  canopy  of  woven  palm-leaves 
thou  shalt  rest;  and,  while  I  fan  thee  and  give 
thee  soothing  draughts,  I  will  narrate  how  all 
thy  favorites  met  their  doom.  Farewell;  the 
stars  point  to  Aurora  even  now." 

"And  they  whom  I  caressed  this  morn, 
to-night  sleep  in  a  bloody  grave !  Only  Truth, 
immortal  Truth,  could  have  given  strength 
thus  to  die.  God  of  the  Christians,  Emerita 
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gives  Thee  her  heart;  Thee  alone  will  she 
serve,  though  it  be  only  secret  worship.  If 
she  have  not  the  call  or  courage  to  profess 
Thee  openly,  still  let  her  name  be  found  in  the 
great  Book  of  Life,  linked  to  the  Name  of 
Jesus!" 

St.  Francis   Xavier. 


BY    THE    REV.    MATTHEW    RUSSELL,   S.  J. 


V"AVIER  1   what  name  of  conqueror  hath  e'er 
^>  Might  more  resistless  borne  than  thine  doth 

bear 

To  thrill  the  heart  and  kindle  up  the  eye, 
That  mortal  could  so  godlike  live  and  die? 

From  Mary  Xavier,  his  fair  mother,  came 
His  noble  blood,  his  noble  heart,  his  name. 
Last  of  six  brothers,  he  more  oft  was  seen 
With  his  sole  sister,  pious  Magdalene, 
Who  guarded  him  with  loving,  anxious  care 
At  home  and  from  her  Convent  of  St.  Clare. 
Manly  and  brave,  he  yet  in  learned  lore 
Than  in  gay  tournament  delighted  more; 
And  so  he  sought  afar  from  his  dear  Spain 
The  fair  and  famous  city  of  the  Seine. 
There  in  his  studious  toils  the  brilliant  youth 
Slaked  with  deep  draughts  his  burning  thirst  for 

truth — 

All  base  desires  by  high  ambition  quelled, 
Till  his  proud  dreams  were  with  one  word  dis- 
pelled. 

That  word  of  power  which  once  the  Saviour  spoke, 
Which  since  has  freed  from  sin's  accursed  yoke 
Full  many  a  soul  for  whom  that  Saviour  died : 
"  What  profits  it  to  gain  the  whole  world  wide 
And  lose  one's  soul  ? ' '  Quidprodest  ?  Many  a  soul, 
Sick  unto  death — hearing  this  watchword  roll 
Through  all  its  depths — has  started  up  to  life 
And  living  faith  and  generous,  ardent  strife 
For  Christ's  great  cause.    What  saint,  since  Paul, 

has  heard 

This  soul-o'ermastermg  question  and  been  stirred 
To  more  heroic  vehemence  of  zeal 
Than  thou,  great  Xavier,  didst  alrt-ady  feel 
That  day  at  Paris  when  Ignatius  won 
In  thee  his  foremost  and  most  glorious  son? 

Oh !  with  what  faith  and  love  did  he  and  thou, 
Not  priests  as  yet,  pronounce  the  solemn  vow 
During  meek  Favre's  Mass  that  August  morn 
When  Jesus'  lowly  Company  was  born ! 


1  thou  upon  that  epoch-making  day 
Dream  that  ere  long  thy  pilgrim  feet  would  stray 
To  climes  unheard  of  in  remotest  East? 
God  led  thee  on ;  the  sacred  thirst  increased 
In  thy  grand  soul  —that  keen  desire  to  tear 
Lost  heathen  realms  from  darkness  and  despair. 
On,  on  thou  speedest  over  land  and  mafn, 
Far  from  great  Rome,  far  from  thy  sunny  Spain. 
India,  Japan,  are  vanquished ;  with  a  sigh 
For  China's  myriad  souls,  lone  dost  thou  die. 

Sublime  apostle !  with  thy  gifts  and  powers 
And  wondrous  deeds,  thy  heart  was  yet  like  ours 
In  kindly  feelings  and  affectionate  ways. 
Will  it  be  wrong  'mid  this  austerer  praise 
To  think,  how  far  soe'er  thou  mightest  roam, 
Still  didst  thou  crave  for  news,  more  news,  from 

home? 

The  youngest  novice  had  a  place  apart 
In  the  wide  kingdom  of  thy  loving  heart. 
God's  greater  glory  claimed  thy  ardent  zeal, 
Yet  left  thee  human  still,  and  prompt  to  feel 
The  tenderest  interest  and  love  for  all 
Who  through  all  time  would  St.  Ignatius  call, 
Like  thee,  their  father.    Here  is  one  who  dares 
To  breathe  too  tardy  and  too  languid  prayers. 
Up  from  this  Sancian  of  the  West — not  bare 
And  lonely  like  thy  island  tomb,  but  fair 
And  green  and  genial — yes,  dear  Erin  pays 
Through  these  unworthy  lips  her  meed  of  praise 
To  thee,  the  new  Apostle  of  the  East. 
O  dauntless  hero,  wonderworking  priest ! 
Take,  even  in  heaven,  no  respite  from  thy  toils — 
Not  yet  has  hell  surrendered  half  its  spoils. 
Pray  for  the  brave  explorers  who  each  day 
To  thee,  their  model  and  their  patron,  pray; 
And  in  these  hearts  of  ours  (too  bold  desire !) 
One  spark  enkindle  of  thy  mighty  fiie. 


The  Little   Begninag-e  of  Our   Lady  at 
Ghent. 


BY    OCTAVIA    HENSEL. 


THROUGH  the  garden- like  landscapes  of 
Belgium,  from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  the 
"  Ostende  express  "  rushes  into  forests  of  oak, 
osier,  and  poplars,  and  fields  where  blue  corn- 
flowers and  scarlet  poppies  glow  amidst  the 
golden  wheat.  Charmingly 
tages  of  yellow  brick,  with  slopii 
tiles,  daintily  fluted  with  conca^ 
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gleam  through  the  foliage  of  blue-green  lime 
trees ;  and  narrow  trenches  divide  the  great 
meadows,  where  lazily  turning  windmills 
tower  above  the  streams. 

Arrived  at  Ghent,  the  evening  was  filled 
with  the  music  of  bells.  The  Angelus  rang  out 
from  St.  Bavon's  superb  turret,  and  the  belfry 
chimed  a  Gloria  of  Mozart's,  while  far  in  the 
distance,  from  the  little  beguinage,  the  bells 
of  St.  Anna  and  St.  Joseph  echoed  an  Amen. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  we 
left  the  precincts  of  the  old  city  and  wandered 
off  to  this  beguinage,  this  city  of  Sisters, 
whose  peaceful  homes  have  often  sheltered 
the  weary  worldlings  seeking  rest  and  gentle 
companionship.  Countess  Jeanne  and  Coun- 
tess Marguerite  (no  other  name  is  given), 
these  were  the  Sisters  who  first  established 
this  community,  which  to-day  holds  seven 
convents,  four  hundred  members,  and  one 
hundred  secular  ladies. 

Led  by  the  very  worldly  motive  of  secur- 
ing the  most  beautiful  point  de  Duchesse  lace 
in  the  world,  we  directed  our  steps  to  the 
Convent  of  St.  Joseph.  A  large  wall,  a  green 
door,  a  "bell-pull"  of  iron,  arose  before  .us, 
after  a  pleasant  walk  along  a  grassy  pathway 
skirting  the  central  lawn  of  the  enclosure, 
about  which  the  lovely  white  cottages,  with 
their  pretty  gardens,  are  clustered.  The  good 
Sister  who  smilingly  answered  our  summons 
firmly  convinced  us  that  we  were  cordially 
welcome,  and  ushered  us  into  a  pretty  sit- 
ting-room, where  a  great  picture  by  Venius, 
the  master  of  Rubens,  showed  us  the  dinner 
preparations  of  "  Mary  and  Martha."  It  was 
a  preposterous  display :  great  joints  of  beef, 
fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  enough  to  dine  a 
dozen  burgomasters,  covered  tables  and  floor, 
and  over  it  poor  Martha  stood  the  picture  of 
housewifely  despair,  while  Mary  hastened 
forward  to  welcome  the  coming  Guest. 

"  They  have  plenty  for  dinner,"  said  the 
Sister,  with  a  merry  glance  at  our  astonished 
faces.  "No  wonder  Martha  was  troubled! 
It  is  a  celebrated  old  picture,  and  has  been 
greatly  admired —  .  But  what  can  we  do  for 
you  to-day?"  she  asked,  as  we  turned  to  take 
the  chairs  she  placed  for  us  about  the  centre- 


"Tell  us  about  your  life  here,  and  show 
us  the  laces  for  which  your  beguinage  is  so 
celebrated,"  we  replied. 

"Yes,  I  will  tell  you  and  show  you  just 
how  we  live.  Come,  first  I  will  conduct  you 
to  our  rooms." 

We  went  up-stairs,  and  passed  through 
several  small  rooms  exquisitely  clean  and 
fresh, — white  muslin  curtains,  strips  of  straw 
matting  on  the  floors,  oaken  wardrobes,  wash- 
stands,  and  dimity  curtained  beds,  seeming 
so  downy  and  comfortable  that  we  longed  to 
renounce  point  lace  and  take  the  linen  veil 
which  would  entitle  us  to  one  of  these  cozy 
rooms.  Photographs  of  friends,  and  pretty 
cards  of  greeting,  with  pictures  of  saints, 
adorned  the  walls,  and  the  little  tables  beside 
the  windows  were  covered  with  books  of 
devotion,  and  working-frames  or  cushions  for 
lace  weaving.  The  Mother  Superior's  room, 
although  a  little  larger,  was  no  better  fur- 
nished than  those  of  the  Sisters. 

Then  we  went  into  the  refectory,  a  long, 
well-lighted  room,  looking  out  on  a  pretty 
flower-garden,  and  through  the  opened  win- 
dows came  perfumes  of  mignonette  and  white 
daylilies.  Wooden  cupboards  surround  three 
sides  of  the  room,  and  each  cupboard  (the 
property  of  a  Sister)  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  three  or  four  shelves.  Here  the 
Sisters  keep  their  glass,  china,  and  cooking 
utensils,  with  bread  and  butter,  in  case  they 
require  more  than  the  daily  table  rations  al- 
low. The  kitchen  contains  long  ranges,  each 
Sister  having  her  own  place,  where  she  can 
make  herself  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  broil 
a  chop,  without  incommoding  others. 

The  kitchen  door  opens  into  the  garden ; 
and  there  our  guide  gave  us  lovely  roses  and 
pansies,  and  a  few  of  the  starry  flowers  which 
formed  the  monogram  "  J.  M.  J."  on  a  bed  of 
soft  green  moss.  Then  we  went  into  one  of 
the  cottages  beside  the  convent.  It  was  the 
picture  of  comfort;  the  cozy  sitting  room, 
with  its  pianino,  its  centre- table  covered  with 
books  and  vases  of  roses,  while  the  pretty 
chintz-covered  lounge  and  draped  windows 
made  one  think  of  a  sunny  morning  room  in 
an  English  home. 

"But  what  do  you  do  all  day?"  we  asked; 
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"and  why  do  some  live  in  the  convent,  and 
others  in  their  own  little  homes?" 

Then  we  learned  of  the  school,  where  the 
Sisters  teach  every  day  a  class  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  poor  children,  and  fit  them  to  do 
housework,  or  prepare  them  to  adopt  trades. 
Other  Sisters  are  sent  to  the  hospitals  as 
nurses  when  any  crisis,  such  as  cholera  or 
other  contagious  epidemic,  occurs;  and  this 
summer  ninety  of  them  were  absent  on  this 
holy  mission.  It  is  part  of  their  duty  to  take 
care  of  their  relatives  when  ill,  and  a  Sister 
is  obliged  to  nurse  her  own  family  before  all 
other  occupations.  After  six  years'  residence, 
the  professed  Sisters  are  allowed  to  live  in 
pairs,  trios,  or  quartettes,  in  any  of  the  eighty- 
five  houses  of  which  the  village  is  composed. 
Of  course  they  preserve  the  same  Rule  as  in 
the  convent.  Each  house  has  its  superior,  and 
there  is  also  a  Superior  General.  Two  priests, 
a  vicar  and  a  curate,  live  beside  the  Convent 
St.  Joseph. 

We  attended  Vespers,  and  heard  the  Sisters 
sing.  The  church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Way  of  the  Cross  is  represented 
by  figures  in  delta  robia  ware  placed  in  niches,, 
painted  with  appropriate  landscapes.  The 
older  Sisters  have  prie-dieux,  the  younger 
camp  stools  of  green  carpet.  The  ladies  of 
rank  in  \hzbcguinage  and  the  professed  Sisters 
wear  black  veils  and  sit  in  raised  pews.  The 
daily  habit  of  the  Sisters  is  black,  but  a  dark 
blue  dress  is  put  on  when  they  enter  the 
church.  They  adjust  their  white  linen  veils 
in  the  vestibule  with  remarkable  grace  and 
dexterity.  It  was  marvellous  to  see  those 
great  stiff  squares  of  starched  linen  thrown 
over  the  head,  crossed  behind,  and  drawn 
down  below  the  waist,  leaving  the  prettiest 
little  cap- like  bonnet  around  the  fresh,  happy 
face. 

After  Vespers,  the  Sisters  gathered  in 
groups  on  the  lawn  around  the  church,  or 
went  to  their  lovely  flower-gardens  in  the 
door-yards  of  their  cottages.  Several  of  the 
older  ladies  accompanied  us  to  the  entrance 
gate  of  the  bcguinagc,  and,  filling  our  hands 
with  roses,  wished  us  bon  voyage ;  and  so 
ended  our  first  day  in  Ghent. 


A  Method  of  Saying  the  Rosary  for  the 
Faithful  Departed. 

ON  the  cross,  say  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  decade  say  the 
"Our  Father,"  and  the  "Hail  Mary,"  with  the 
r..-sjMnse:  "  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed." 

Then  say  ten  times  the  following:  "Merciful 
Lord  Jesus,  give  them  rest." 

After  each  decade : 

V.    Give  them,  O  Lord,  eternal  rest. 

R.    And  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them. 

V.    May  they  rest  in  peace. 

R.    Amen. 

At  the  end  of  the  Rosary  recite  the  Psalm 
"Out  of  the  depths"  (De  prqfundis),  with  the 
following  prayer : 

LET  US   PRAY. 

O  God,  the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  all  the 
faithful,  grant  to  the  souls  of  Thy  servants  departed 
the  remission  of  all  their  sins :  that,  by  pious  sup- 
plications, they  may  obtain  the  pardon  they  have 
always  desired.  Who  livest  and  reignest  forever 
and  ever.  Amen. 

His  Holiness  Pius  IX,  of  happy  memory,  in  a 
Brief  written  with  his  own  hand,  dated  August 
10,  1868,  to  all  the  faithful  who,  at  least  with 
contrite  heart,  recite— in  any  language  whatsoever, 
provided  the  version  be  faithful — the  aforesaid 
Rosary  in  behalf  of  the  departed,  granted  the  fol- 
lowing indulgences  inperpetuum  : 

i.  An  indulgence  of  seven  years  and  seven 
quarantines  to  be  gained  once  a  day. 

a.  A  plenary  indulgence  on  All  Souls'  Day,  or 
within  the  Octave,  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  once 
every  month,  on  any  day  which  each  one  may 
select,  provided  that,  for  an  entire  month  imme- 
diately preceding,  the  Rosary  shall  have  been  re- 
cited, and,  after  receiving  the  Sacraments  of 
Confession  and  Holy  Communion,  some  church 
or  public  oratory  be  visited,  and  prayers  offered 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff. 

These  indulgences  are  applicable  to  the  souls 
in  purgatory.  • 


BY  delivering  the  souls  in  purgatory,  we  co  op- 
erate in  the  work  of  Redemption,  opening  heaven 
to  the  blessed  spirits.  And  certainly  it  is  giving 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth 
to  men  of  good  will. 
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Catholic  Notes. 


The  last  month  of  1884  enshrines  a  new  and 
precious  treasure  amid  its  Heaven-favored  days 
— a  new  and  appropriate  setting  for  the  two  fairest 
jewels  of  December — Our  Lady's  crowning  Feast, 
and  the  Nativity  of  earth's  Divine  Redeemer. 
We  refer  to  the  third  centennial  of  the  Sodalities 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Our  gifted  contributor 
"Marie"  has  made  the  occasion  the  subject  of  a 
beautiful  poem  published  in  this  issue  of  THE 
"AvE  MARIA."  Although  the  nucleus  of  these 
blessed  sodalities  was  an  association  formed  by  a 
Jesuit  Father  as  early,  we  believe,  as  1545,  the 
sacred  seal  of  Papal  authority  was  solemnly  placed 
upon  the  holy  undertaking  only  in  1584;  and  in 
December  of  that  year  the  first  sodality  was  carion- 
ically  erected  in  Rome. 

Our  present  glorious  Pontiff,  while  strongly  con- 
demning the  various  secret  soc  ieties,  which  spread 
their  baleful  influence  over  Christendom,  as  earn- 
estly and  impressively  commends  and  encourages 
the  pious  sodalities  united  under  the  shining  ban- 
ner of  Heaven's  Immaculate  Queen.  Wonderful 
has  been  the  progress,  marvellous  the  efficacy  of 
those  blessed  associations.  All  praise  to  the  noble 
sons  of  St.  Ignati  js  Loyola,  through  whose  zealous 
efforts  they  were  founded  !  To  quote  from  the 
letter  of  a  learned  Jesuit  Father  on  this  subject : 
"  During  the  first  century  of  its  existence,  the 
Sodality  had  already  given  seven  popes  and  eighty 
cardinals  to  the  Church.  Throughout  Europe, 
apostolic  nuncios,  kings,  emperors,  princes,  min- 
isters of  state,  generals,  magistrates,  etc.,  etc., 
were  enrolling  themselves  in  the  innumerable 
sodalities  which  were  being  .rapidly  establi>hed 
everywhere.  At  one  time,  in  Castile,  the  whole 
ministry  of  state,  most  illustrious  for  high  position, 
birth  and  learning,  joined  the  Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  great  Mother  of  God.  In  Portugal, 
John  IV  may  be  said  to  have  transformed  his  royal 
palace  into  a  sodality  for  the  young  people  of  his 
court,  the  King  himself  becoming  the  prefect,  and 
addressing  them  on  pious  subjects.  Other  sover- 
eigns became  founders  and  protectors  of  sodalities 
in  many  places.  The  results  of  such  noble  asso- 
ciations have  been  simply  grand,  admirable,  in- 
calculable, to  the  advantage  not  only  of  thousands 
of  individuals  and  families,  but  even  of  whole 
cities.  A  sodality  composed  of  four  hundred  fish- 
ermen once  edified  all  Naples  by  the  irreproach- 
able lives  of  its  members.  In  Portugal,  the  Gov- 


ernor and  the  whole  garrison  of  a  large  town  gave, 
as  sodalists,  such  an  example  of  piety  and  morality 
as  to  resemble  religious  rather  than  soldiers.  Sim- 
ilar fruits  were  produced  in  many  other  localities." 
How  fitting,  then,  and  how  just  is  this  celebra- 
tion !  How  nobly  have  these  glorious  sodalities 
deserved  that  the  third  centennial  of  their  estab- 
lishment should  be  thus  honored,  and  joyfully 
hailed  by  the  entire  Christian  world,  which  owes 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude  so  deep  and  so  enduring ! 
Silent,  humble,  obscure,  as  the  sowing  of  the 
mustard  grain,  was  the  beginning  of  that  first 
Sodality  of  Our  Blessed  Lady;  and,  like  that  mys- 
tical seed,  behold,  it  has  grown  into  a  goodly  tree, 
whose  branches  cast  cooling  shadows  over  the 
world's  scorching  wastes,  and  whose  leaves,  rich 
with  the  life-giving  properties  of  Catholic  Faith 
and  practice,  are  as  balm  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  solemnity  which 
was  to  take  place  on  the  8th  of  December,  1854, 
the  Festival  of  the  Imma<  ulate  Conception  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  Pius  IX  proclaimed  the  eve  of  the 
festival  a  day  of  fast  and  abstinence,  and  granted 
an  exemption  from  abstinence  on  Friday,  the  day 
on  which  the  festival  fell.  With  this  circumstance 
a  remarkable  coincidence  is  connected. 

More  than  a  century  ago  a  prophecy  was  pub- 
lished stating  that  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  would  be  proclaimed  in  a  week  which 
would  have  no  Friday,  and  at  a  time  when  there 
would  be  a  great  revolution  in  the  Empire  of 
China,  commotion  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
great  confusion  amorg  Christian  princes.  The 
removal  of  the  abstinence — the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Friday— thus  rendered  it  to  a 
certain  degree  nonexistent,  in  a  religious  sense. 
The  festival  falling  on  that  day,  and  the  removal 
of  the  abstinence,  fulfilled  in  a  striking  manner 
the  condition  of  the  prophecy.  There  can  be  no 
question  ab<  ut  the  accomplishment  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  prediction. 

The  Holy  Father  is  reported  to  have  joined  in 
the  praise  given  to  the  charitable  life  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore;  and  to  have  remarked,  speaking  of 
the  extraordinary  age  arrived  at  by  Sir  Moses,  that 
"his  noble  character  is  worthy  of  emulation  by  the 
highest  personages  of  Christendom." 

The  Evening  News  of  this  city  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  paper  in  the  country  to  give  the  Jesuits  the 
credit  of  discovering  Lake  Mastassini,  in  British 
America, — the  lake  recently  found  by  Mr.  Bignell, 
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of  the  Canadian  service.  The  proofs  that  the 
Jesuit  Father  Albanel  penetrated  to  the  shores  of 
Mastassini  in  1672, — whither  he  was  preceded  in 
1643  by  another  Jesuit,  who  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  Hudson  Bay  mission, — are  indisputable. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  publications  and  republi- 
cations  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  should  have  taken 
place  without  any  one  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  for  the  great  lake  so  correctly  located  and 
minutely  described.  —  Michigan  Catholic  (Df- 
troif).  

From  the  letter  of  an  esteemed  correspondent 
in  Paris  we  take  the  following: 

"  I  forget  if  I  told  you  some  time  ago  about  a  witch 
who  was  believed  in  by  this  Government  that  is  too 
enlightened  to  believe  in  Almighty  God.  A  certain 
Madame  Cailhava,  a  harmless  enough  old  lunatic,  had 
a  magic  wand,  by  which  she  said  she  could  find  out 
where  treasures  were  hidden.  She  had  ascertained, 
either  through  her  wand  or  some  other  witchcraft,  that 
there  was  a  quantity  of  treasure  under  the  crypt  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis  (where  the  kings  of  France 
used  to  be  buried),  and  she  went  to  the  Ministers  and 
asked  permission  to  go  and  find  out  this  treasure, 
which  would  of  course  belong  to  the  Government,  she 
to  get  a  certain  small  share  in  it.  You  will  hardly 
credit  it,  but  the  Ministers  who  govern  this  great 
country  believed  the  old  dame,  and  gave  her  an  offi- 
cial authorization  to  go  and  strike  about  in  the  crypt 
with  her  wand,  placing  men  at  her  disposal  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  wand's  indications.  When  the  story 
eked  out,  the  public  set  up  such  a  roar  of  laughter  at 
the  Ministers  that  they  were  obliged  to  call  away  the 
old  woman,  and  hush  up  the  affair.  The  ridicule  of 
it  went  near  upsetting  the  Cabinet.  Madame  Cailhava 
wrote  to  the  newspapers,  and  many  took  up  her  griev- 
ance, chiefly,  we  may  presume,  out  ,of  spite  to  the 
Government,  and  it  was  the  joke  of  the  whole  coun- 
try for  a  long  time.  The  poor,  deluded  old  creature 
died  not  long  ago,  in  her  miserable  lodging  at  Bel- 
levue,  bewailing  to  the  last  the  treachery  of  the 
Ministers,  who  had  broken  their  word  to  her,  and 
robbed  France  and  her  of  all  the  gold  andj  silver 
which  she  would  have  found  if  they  had  let  her.  No- 
body knows  what  has  become  of  the  magic  wand." 

The  Cathedral  of  Mexico  is  the  largest  in 
America,  and  cost  nearly  $2, 000,000.  It  was  com- 
menced by  the  Spaniards  in  1573,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Aztec  temple,  or  pyramid,  and  finished  in 
1667.  Its  facade  is  beautifully  carved.  Against 
its  western  wall  leans  the  celebrated  Calendar 
Stone,  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  weighing 
twenty-five  tons.  Its  cast  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition.  Within  the  Cathedral 
are  a  number  of  paintings,  some  of  them  said  to 
be  the  work  of  Murillo. 


Replying  to  the  objection  so  often  urged  against 
the  Church — viz.,  that  she  is  "not  progressive" 
—does  not  "keep  up  with  the  times,"  or  employ 
new  methods,  the  Catholic  Columbian  well  says : 

"  She  is  God — divine.  At  the  foundation  she  was 
perfect,  because  her  builder  was  an  eternally  wise  God, 
who  adapted  her  to  the  wants  of  all  coming  time.  She 
was  not  to  know  what  progress  meant,  in  its  material 
sense,  nor  be  made  a  changeling  to  accommodate 
herself  to  the  vagaries  of  men's  minds.  She  was 
constituted  a  teacher,  and  the  nations  were  to  be  her 
scholars.  Her  mission  was  to  teach,  not  to  be  taught 
As  God  was  her  founder,  so  was  He  bound  to  preserve 
her  in  the  prosecution  of  the  grand  work  He  had  im- 
posed upon  her.  She  could  not  fail.  As  well  might 
we  say  that  God  Himself  could  fail;  for  her  work  is 
His  work.  Nothing  is  assumed — nothing  ventured — 
that  was  not  commanded.  The  embodiment  of  God's 
wisdom,  she  is  the  teacher  of  His  providences,  the  in- 
strument of  His  mercies,  and  the  repository  of  His 
trusts.  She  must  advance,  but  not  in  the  way  of  her 
own  progress,  but  in  the  work  she  has  to  do  If  men 
but  had  a  true  notion  of  religion,  and  recognized  its 
essential  character,  they  would  at  once  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  looking  for  human  elements  in  what  must 
be  by  its  very  nature  divine.  With  this  conviction, 
looking  towards  the  Catholic  Church  they  can  not  but 
see  that  she  is  the  only  one  possessing  the  visible  evi- 
dence of  such  origin,  and  that,  consequently,  they  but 
stultify  themselves  in  assuming  to  teach  her  how  she 
should  carry  out  the  work  of  man's  salvation." 


The  school  authorities  of  Boston,  having  deter- 
mined to  supply  the  children  with  text-books,  Thi 
Living  Church  somewhat  sarcastically  remarks: 
"  Why  not  throw  in  the  street  car  fare  while  they 
are  about  it?  There  are  many  children,  doubtless, 
that  need  pocket-handkerchiefs,  clean  collars,  and 
such  like.  ...  By  levying  sufficient  taxes,  all  these 
things  can  be  had." 

The  coat  of  arms  of  St.  Bede's  College,  in  the 
diocese  of  Salford,  England,  is  thus  desciibed  by 
Canon  Toole  in  some  "  Lines  on  the  Occasion  of 
the  Unveiling": 

"The  Azure  Field  shows  forth  the  scholar's  peace 
And  Christian's  hope.     It  speaks  of  Godly  will 
And  long  renown  :  Her  color,  who  has  said 
'  Henceforth  all  nations,  Blessed,  shall  me  call.' 
Three  Bets,  the  charges  which  Pope  Urban  bore, 
Here  have  their  fitting  place.     Both  him  and  them, 
Our  models  we  declare,  for  wisdom,  lore, 
And  industry  combined.    Within  the  chief 
A  Winged  Book  we  see,  from  which  we  learn 
That  in  its  deep  recess  is  knowledge  found, 
'  Deo  et  artibus,'  to  God  and  Science  dear. 

"  The  Wings  portray  the  vantage  learning  gives. 
The  well-fledged  mind  can  traverse  earth  and  air, 
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Like  to  the  Bee,  which  to  its  hive  doth  bring 
The  sweets  of  distant  fields,  and  to  those  fields 
Doth  bear  the  pollen  to  its  home.    Emblem 
Of  Commerce! 

Fount  of  civic  peace  and  wealth ! 
And  source  of  plenty  to  our  Island  homes. 

Then,  above  all,  the  cross- surmounted  Crest 
Lifts  up  the  mind  unto  the  end  and  aim 
Of  man's  life  here."  

The  oldest  church  in  the  United  States  dedi- 
cated under  the  invocation  of  "  Mary  conceived 
without  sin,"  is  the  Church  of  Kaskaskia,  Illinois, 
which,  several  times  rebuilt,  dates  back  properly 
as  far  as  1673.  

Dubuque,  like  the  Eternal  City,  is  built  on 
seven  hills,  on  every  one  of  which  there  is  a  Cath- 
olic institution.—  Catholic  Visitor. 


New  Publications. 


REASONS  WHY  WE  SHOULD  BELIEVE  IN  GOD, 
LOVE  GOD,  AND  OBEY  GOD.  By  Peter  H.  Burnett, 
Author  of  "  The  Path  which  Led  a  Protestant 
Lawyer  to  the  Catholic  Church,"  and  "Recollec- 
tions and  Opinions  of  an  Old  Pioneer."  New 
York  :  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.  Lon- 
don :  Burns  &  Gates. 

It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  above  work  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  able  author  of  "  The  Path 
which  Led  a  Protestant  Lawyer  to  the  Catholic 
Church"  to  insure  its  cordial  reception.  The 
works  of  Mr.  Burnett  are  characterized  by  a  clear, 
precise  presentation  of  facts,  and  sound  logical 
reasoning,  and  in  this  respect  his  latest  production 
is  in  nowise  inferior  to  those  with  which  the  pub- 
lic is  already  acquainted. 

The  work  before  us  treats  specially  of  Natural 
Theology  and  of  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion. The  author  deals  with  the  proofs  of  design 
in  nature  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  his  choice 
of  illustrations  in  support  of  his  arguments  is  pe- 
culiarly felicitous.  He  also  takes  up  the  subjects 
of  Natural  Selection  and  Evolution,  and  shows 
that  he  has  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  science  and  scientific  theories  of  the  day,  and 
with  their  bearing  on  the  teachings  of  revealed 
religion.  This  part  of  the  work,  although  em- 
bracing but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole,  we  have 
found  particularly  interesting.  His  chapters  on 
the  evidences  of  revelation  as  manifested  in  Holy 
Scripture  and  in  the  History  of  the  Church,  par- 
ticularly during  the  first  centuries  of  her  existence, 
are  replete  with  valuable  information. 


THE  MIRACULOUS  EPISODES  OF  LOURDES.  By 
Henri  Lasserre.  London :  Burns  &  Gates.  New 
York:  The  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.  1884. 
Price,  #i  30. 

Although  this  book  contains  nothing  new  for 
our  readers,  its  entire  contents  having  appeared  in 
THE  "AvE  MARIA"  during  the  past  year,  many 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  touching  histories  of 
the  cure  of  Francis  Macary,  the  Abbe  de  Musy, 
etc.,  have  been  published  in  handsome  book  form. 
The  present  translation,  also  with  the  author's  per- 
mission, seems  to  have  been  carefully  made,  and — 
it  is  high  praise — much  of  the  beauty  of  the  orig- 
inal is  retained.  The  book  is  well  printed  from 
good  seized  type,  and  is  appropriately  bound  in 
Our  Lady's  own  color — blue.  We  hope  it  will  be 
much  sought  for  as  a  gift  book  during  the  ap- 
proaching holidays. 

NOTES  ON  INGERSOLL.  By  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Lam- 
bert, of  Waterloo,  New  York.  With  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Cronin.  Seventh  Edition.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.:  Buffalo  Catholic  Publication  Company.  1884. 
Paper  cover,  25  cents;  cloth,  50  cents. 

The  fact  that  this  little  volume  has  reached  a 
sale  of  one  hundred  thousand  copies  in  less  than 
two  years  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  been  appreciated.  We  can  only  regret  that 
it  is  not  even  more  widely  known.  Its  sale  is  far 
from  being  confined  to  the  Catholic  portion  of 
the  community;  Protestants,  including  their 
preachers,  have  read  Father  Lambert's  trenchant 
notes  with  as  much  delight  as  a  Catholic  could, 
and  a  Protestant  publishing  house  in  Canada  has 
issued  a  "pirated"  edition,  there  being  no  inter- 
national copyright  law  to  protect  the  author's 
rights.  It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  add  to 
the  praise  we  have  already  given  this  admirable 
work. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  little  brochure  from 

Messrs.  Benziger,  of  which  it  will  suffice  to  quote 
the  title  page:  "Practical  Instructions  for  Hear- 
ing Holy  Mass  Attentively  and  Devoutly.  With 
an  Appendix  on  the  Administration  of  the  Last 
Sacraments.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Foppe."  The 
work  is  approved  and  strongly  recommended  by 
Mgr.  Janssens. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  an  able  sermon 

by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Ullathorne,  "Against 
Drunkenness,"  has  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form 
in  this  country  by  the  Catholic  Publication  Soci- 
ety Co  ,  of  New  York.  The  advocates  of  tem- 
perance ought  to  see  that  it  is  widely  circulated. 
Price,  $6  per  1,000  copies. 
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Mrs.  Qriswold'a   Secret. 


BY    ELIZA    ALLEN    STARR. 


was  a  hurry  of  small  feet 
up  the  steps,  a  perfect  rush  of 
breezy  children  into  mamma's 
own  room,  the  room  of  all  the 
pleasant  house  ;  and  as  many  voices 
as  there  were  children  called  out: 
"Oh,  mamma!  the  Richardses  are  to 
have  a  Christmas-tree,  and  we  are  all 
to  be  invited  ;  a  grand  tree,  twelve  feet  high, 
and  to  be  covered  with  presents  and  bonbons 
and  pretty  lights  !  Will  it  not  be  splendid  ?  " 
and  the  cheeks  were  rosy  and  the  eyes  bright, 
all  with  expectation. 

"But  when  is  this  Christmas-tree  to  be 
lighted  —  all  this  happiness  to  be  given,  along 
with  the  presents?" 

"  Oh  !  on  Christmas  Eve,  of  course,  Annette 
said;  and  we  shall  have  refreshments,  and  per- 
haps a  little  dance,  —  a  dance  among  us  chil- 
dren. It  will  be  so  very  nice,  Annette  says." 

"But  Christmas  Eve,  my  dear  children,  is 
a  strict  fast.  You  have  never  had  bonbons  on 
Christmas  Eve,  because  your  Christmas-tree 
has  been  lighted  always  in  the  morning." 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  but  that,  you  know,  does  not 
allow  any  company,  and  is  only  among  us 
at  home  ;  but  the  Christmas-tree  at  the  Rich- 
ardses is  to  be  a  grand  affair  —  a  very  grand 
affair,  and  everyone  is  to  go  nicely  dressed  for 
the  little  dance." 

A  sharp  pain  went  through  Mrs.  Griswold's 
heart.  The  daughter  of  a  convert  father  and 
mother,  she  was  too  young  when  they  were 
received  into  the  Church  to  remember  that 
they  had  not  been  Catholics  always.  There 
had  been  many  hidden  crosses,  many  slights 
too  small  to  be  noticed,  many  heartaches 
never  to  be  made  known,  in  the  lives  of  the 
convert  father  and  mother;  but  Mr.  Putnam's 
wealth  and  position  had  saved  him  from  any 
serious  consequences  ;  as  their  neighbors  said, 
"the  Putnams  still  kept  their  place  in  society, 
in  spite  of  their  Catholicity."  Their  children, 


in  fact,  had  grown  up  among  Protestants,  and, 
although  not  educated  at  Protestant  schools, 
had,  almost  necessarily,  their  companions 
among  Protestants.  Their  eldest  daughter, 
however,  had  married  a  Catholic — the  son  of 
convert  parents  also ;  for  there  had  been  a  sym- 
pathy between  the  families,  although  widely 
separated  by  distance.  There  was  no  convent 
school  in  the  town  in  which,  Mr.  Griswold, 
on  account  of  business  advantages,  had  settled 
after  his  marriage,  and  his  children  were  still 
too  young  to  be  sent  to  a  boarding-school. 
But  Mrs.  Griswold  had  instructed  them  most 
carefully,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
house  was  Catholic.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she 
realized  the  dangers  to  which  her  little  flock 
was  exposed  by  fashionable  surroundings  and 
elegant  companionship;  for,  of  course,  the 
Richardses  were  among  the  nice  people^as 
well  as  the  wealthy  people. 

But  this  woman,  who  had  lived,  as  she  so 
often  expressed  it,  all  her  life  on  the  frontier, 
and  whose  warfare  had  been  border-war- 
fare, was  not  likely  to  fall  into  any  society 
ambush.  She  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  social  ideas  of  her  neighbors,  and  the  way 
in  which  social  position,  as  well  as  religion, 
was  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  all  sorts 
of  social  gatherings.  Too  well  assured,  how- 
ever, of  her  own  place  in  society  to  be  anxious 
for  the  future  place  of  her  children,  or  even 
brilliant  marriages  for  them,  she  had  never 
been  tempted  to  make  any  concessions  to  the 
prevailing  manners.  But  now  a  new  consid- 
eration had  come  to  the  surface :  How  far 
could  she  count  upon  the  dispositions  of  her 
children  ?  how  could  she  secure  their  young 
hearts  from  being  swept  along  this  current 
of  opinion  ?  "  They  shall  go  to  a  convent 
school  as  soon  as  I  can  send  them  from  the 
nursery,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  But  this  can 
not  be  before  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  question 
must  be  met  instantly."  A  woman  of  clear 
intelligence,  her  mind  acted  under  this  sud- 
den emergency  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
— so  swiftly,  in  fact,  that  her  little  ones  had 
had  no  time  to  notice  the  one- instant's  look 
of  anxiety  on  their  mother's  face,  when  she 
said  in  reply:  "O  yes!  it  will  be  nice,  very 
nice,  for  those  who  have  nothing  nicer.  But 
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we  are'Catholics,  and  have  a  far  more  beau- 
tiful way  of  spending  Christmas  Eve ;  so 
beautiful,  in  fact,  that  I  think  my  little  boys 
and  girls  would  be  sorry  to  lose  it  for  Mrs. 
Richards'  Christmas-tree."  And  as  she  spoke 
the  color  was  so  bright  on  her  cheeks,  the 
dimples  were  so  bewitching,  that  the  children 
thought  they  had  never  seen  mamma  so  beau- 
tiful ;  while  there  was  an  intense  fondness  in 
her  eyes  as  she  looked  into  theirs,  which 
drew  their  young  hearts  to  hers  as  if  she 
had  taken  each  one  into  her  arms. 

"Oh,  mamma!  what  is  it,  what  is  it?" 

"  That  is  the  secret,"  said  mamma ;  "  but  I 
think  you  can  trust  me." 

Not  a  word  was  said,  as  if  they  were  martyrs 
to  the  "anti-Catholic  practices  of  society," 
or  as  if  they  were  to  be  cut  off  from  the  en- 
joyments of  other  children.  She  did  not  have 
the  least  bit  in  the  world  of  "  a  martyr  look," 
but  she  was  truly  a  Saint  Felicita  inspiring 
her  children  by  the  joys  of  martyrdom  to 
suffer,  if  need  be,  its  pains. 

After  a  while  Mary,  the  eldest,  asked :  "  But 
what  shall  I  say,  mamma,  to  Annette  ?  She 
is  so  anxious  to  have  us  go  to  the  Chris.tmas- 
tree  party." 

"  You  have  not  yet  been  invited,  only  told 
that  you  will  be.  Besides,  it  is  three  weeks 
yet  before  Christmas.  The  invitation  will 
come  from  Mrs.  Richards  to  me,  and  then  I 
will  answer  it.  Meantime,  if  Annette  talks  to 
you  about  it,  you  can  say  we  never  go  out 
on  Christmas  Eve,  and  that  mamma  has  ar- 
ranged a  very  lovely  surprise  for  you  at  home. 
You  will  have  your  Christmas-tree,  as  usual, 
in  the  morning ;  but  you  are  all  old  enough 
now,  mamma  thinks,  to  enjoy  what  she  has  in 
her  mind  for  you  on  the  Christmas  vigil " ;  and 
the  fond  eyes  and  the  bright,  dimpled  cheeks 
quite  reassured  little  Mary  that  she  was  los- 
ing nothing  in  not  going  to  the  Richardses'. 

The  invitation  came  from  Mrs.  Richards  in 
due  form,  and  was  as  duly  answered,  by  say- 
ing that  Mrs.  Griswold  was  preparing  a  sur- 
prise for  her  own  little  ones  on  Christmas  Eve. 
When  all  the  children  were  snugly  in  bed 
that  night,  Mrs.  Griswold  told  her  husband 
of  the  Richardses'  party  for  Christmas  Eve, 
adding  :  "  Our  children  are  now  to  be  put  to 


the  test,  and  we  must  stand  by  them."  No 
urging  was  needed  to  secure  his  co-operation ; 
she  was  to  have  all  the  help  she  wished,  all 
the  money  she  found  necessary.  The  small 
stone  was  to  be  laid  into  the  stream,  which 
would  save  the  current  from  going  astray.  It 
was  not  the  question  of  one  evening's  pleas- 
ure, but  of  a  lifelong  fidelity  to  their  faith. 
Moreover,  it  was  to  win  their  hearts  to  all  the 
sweet,  poetic  practices  of  the  Church  to  which 
they  owed  fealty,  and  to  show  them  that  this 
fealty  was  not  an  iron  chain,  but  a  delightful 
attraction;  so  that  as  their  young  minds  ex- 
panded they  could  take  in  the  idea  of  a  joy 
so  sacred  as  to  be  worth  dying  for ;  worth, 
too  (which  is  sometimes  harder),  turning  one's 
back,  every  little  while,  upon  some  worldly 
temptation. 

The  very  next  day  saw  a  room  in  the  house 
undergoing  some  change.  A  carpenter  ap- 
peared on  the  scene ;  but  the  room  was  closed, 
the  door  locked.  Whenever  the  room  was 
spoken  of,  both  papa  and  mamma  looked  very 
happy,  and  some  work  was  evidently  going 
on  briskly  during  the  time  the  children  were 
in  school.  Making  her  preparations  thus, 
Mrs.  Griswold's  mind  ran  back  over  all  the 
Christmases  of  her  own  childhood — could  re- 
call how  her  father's  family  had  been  the  only 
one  in  her  native  town  to  "  keep  Christmas  " 
at  all ;  how  all  the  presents  had  been  given 
in  other  families  on  New- Year's  Day,  and 
not  even  a  turkey  or  plum-pudding  on  the 
2$th  of  December  of  any  year,  until  she  was 
well  grown  to  womanhood.  All  at  once,  the 
festive  side  of  Christmas  had  commended 
itself  to  society ;  and  society,  even  when  there 
were  no  services  in  the  churches,  approved  of 
Christmas  dinners  and  Christmas  presents ; 
and  the  churches  were  often  decorated  with 
evergreens,  and  occasionally  even  services 
held  on  Christmas  Eve ;  but,  above  all,  the 
Christmas-tree  had  assumed  a  social  as  well 
as  domestic  importance.  All  this  while,  how- 
ever, the  fast  of  Christmas  Eve  had  never  at- 
tracted attention,  and  on  Christmas  mornings 
only  the  dormer-windows  were  alight  in  time 
for  the  early  Mass,  while  the  stars  were  still 
a-twinkle  in  the  wintry  sky.  Midnight  Mass 
was  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Europe,  and 
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the  impossibility  of  practising  it  in  American 
cities  regarded  as  a  matter  of  climate  or  na- 
tionality. The  "  Christmas  solemnity,"  with 
its  ritual,  its  ecstatic  fervor  of  devotion,  was 
•quite  lost  in  the  idea  of  domestic  or  at  most 
social  festivity.  All  this  quickened  the  moth- 

a  inventive  mind,  the  mother's  skilful  fin- 
gers. Her  little  ones  should  take  in  the  beauty, 
the  poetry,  the  picturesque  scenery,  the  ten- 
der solemnity,  and  the  exquisite  pathos  of 
•Christmas ;  and  the  mother,  who  had,  perhaps, 
in  her  prosperity  and  the  fulness  of  domestic 
happiness,  sometimes  forgotten  the  poverty 
of  Bethlehem,  seemed,  all  at  once,  to  have 
become  a  disciple  of  Saint  Francis,  and  to 
have  taken  her  place,  with  Saint  Jerome  and 
Saint  Paula,  beside  the  Crib.  Her  husband 
had  told  her  to  have  all  the  help  she  needed, 
and  to  use  all  the  money  she  wanted ;  but 
when  the  first  work  of  the  carpenters  was  over, 
she  seemed  to  require  no  help,  and  it  was 
wonderful  how  little  money  she  needed.  Her 
heart,  and  the  love  of  her  heart,  coined  for 
her  wh'at  money  alone  is  supposed  to  furnish. 

How  swiftly  the  time  flew!  Advent  and  its 
grey  days,  its  purple  vestments,  its  poor  to 
be  helped,  its  needy  to  be  fed  and  clothed, 
had  come,  gone,  and  it  was  now  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December.  Every  night,  before  the 
Rosary  was  said,  a  short  meditation  had  been 
read  aloud,  by  which  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren had  been  led,  step  by  step,  through  the 
mystery  of  the  four  weeks  of  waiting,  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  the  Little  One,  the  Lord, 
the  Saviour.  They  had  already  left  Nazareth, 
with  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Saint  Joseph, and 
were  on  the  way  to  Bethlehem.  The  hearts 
of  these  little  children  thus  accompanying 
them  on  their  journey  had  become  very  ten- 
der. Besides,  a  practice  which  they  were 
familiar  with  had  given  them  an  idea  of  relin- 
quishing some  dainty  or  gratification  at  the 
table,  as  Advent  went  on.  The  supper  on 
Christmas  Eve,  as  usual,  was  not  only  a  fast- 
ing and  abstinence  supper  for  the  father  and 
.mother,  but  each  child  had  made  a  sacrifice 
of  something  at  the  table.  A  wonderful  ex- 
pectation had  taken  hold  of  this  Catholic 
household.  It  was  not  a  wild  joy,  a  riotous 
anticipation  of  dolls  and  toys,  of  wagons  and 


small  horses,  of  trumpets  and  drums,  and 
toothsome  sweets,  but  an  expectation  tender 
and  loving,  and  at  the  same  time  solemn.  It 
was  the  poetry  as  well  as  the  dogma  of  the 
Incarnation,  of  Christmas,  of  the  Nativity. 
There  was  a  soft  hush  over  the  household, 
and  a  mysterious  joy  made  even  the  youngest 
child  whisper  its  gladness.  They  could  hear 
the  jingle  of  the  sleigh-bells  of  the  merry 
parties  on  their  way  to  the  Richardses*  Christ- 
mas-tree, but  not  one  child  ran  to  the  window 
to  look ;  all  curiosity  for  anything  outside  had 
been  crowded  out  of  their  hearts — crowded 
out  by  the  fulness  of  their  own  expectations. 

The  meditation  for  this  evening  was  more 
touching  than  any  before,  more  intensely  in- 
teresting. It  was  not  read  by  Mr.  Griswold 
straight  out  of  a  book,  but  he  seemed  to  be 
telling  a  wonderful  story.  Sometimes  he 
would  bring  in  a  sentence  from  Saint  Bona- 
ventura,  who  wrote  such  lovely  things  about 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  her  Divine  Infant; 
sometimes  a  sentence  would  come  in  from 
Father  Faber;  but  it  was  all  part  and  parcel 
of  the  story — did  not  seem  like  a  quotation. 
The  children  were  so  engaged  in  following 
the  dear  Virgin  Mother  and  Saint  Joseph 
from  door  to  door  of  inhospitable  Bethlehem ; 
they  were  so  hurt  and  grieved  for  her,  "for 
how  could  she  have  had  any  supper  at  all ! " 
said  little  Rulh,  who  felt  guilty  for  having 
eaten  any  herself;  they  were  so  hurt  and 
grieved,  too,  when  they  were  obliged  to  fol- 
low this  dear  Virgin  Mother,  so  young  and  so 
delicate,  and  so  gentle  and  forgiving  withal, 
and  dear,  faithful  Saint  Joseph,  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  to  a  dark  cave  used  for  a  stable, 
that  they  did  not  notice  when  mamma  glided 
softly  from  the  room,  nor  when  the  door  to 
the  next  room,  which  had  been  covered  by  a 
curtain  all  day,  seemed  to  slide  back.  Their 
eyes  were  fixed  on  their  father's  face  when 
they  heard  the  first  words  of  the  Christmas 
hymn,  "Adcste  Fiticlcs"  sung  in  a  sweet  voice 
from  the  next  room.  The  same  moment  the 
gas  was  out  in  theirs,  the  heavy  curtain  drawn 
back,  and  what  was  before  them  ? 

In  an  instant  every  child  was  kneeling — 
kneeling  in  the  Stable  of  Bethlehem !  For  this 
was  what  the  room  had  become.  It  was  no 
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toy-house  of  a  Bethlehem,  but  a  real  tethle- 
hem  There  was  the  ox  and  the  ass  knteling 
at  the  head  of  the  manger,  as  large  as  if  living. 
There  was  the  Virgin  Mother  in  an  ecstasy  of 
blissful  worship,  as  they  had  seen  her  in  the 
Dresden  Nativity — La  Notte,  by  Correggio; 
Saint  Joseph  kneeling  too  in  the  humblest, 
most  tender  worship — both  as  large  as  if  liv- 
ing. On  the  straw  and  hay  of  the  manger  lay 
the  new  born  Infant  just  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  His  Mother's  arms  around  Him,  and 
all  was  lighted  from  the  wonderful  One  in  His 
littleness  lying  on  the  straw  and  the  hay!  It 
was  a  luminous  infant,  as  we  see  to  day  the 
luminous  crucifix.  The  sweet  voice  calling 
them  to  adore  the  Little  One  in  Bethlehem 
went  on ;  and  as  they  knelt,  their  young  souls 
truly  adored  Him  who  was  thus  represented 
to  them,  while  tears  of  rapture  ran  down  each 
young  cheek.  In  a  moment,  papa's  voice 
joined  in  the  "Adeste  Fidelcs"  and  then,  one 
by  one,  the  children's  voices ;  for  all  knew  the 
hymn.  When  the  hymn  was  sung,  they  still 
lingered,  lingered;  it  was  too  beautiful  to 
leave,  too  lovely  ever  to  forget! 

The  next  morning  they  had  the  Christmas- 
tree,  as  usual;  but,  although  it  was  handsomer 
than  ever  before,  the  children  could  never 
think  of  comparing  it  with  the  real  BeMehem 
of  Christmas  Eve.  Years  after,  it  was  not  the 
tall  spruce  tree,  with  its  bonbons  and  pretty 
toys  and  gay  lights,  which  they  carefully  tried 
to  recall,  but  the  wonderful  Bethlehem,  and 
the  wonderful  light  from  the  luminous  Child 
who  was  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world. 

The  next  year?  The  children  had  not  been 
sent  off,  but  they  were  in  a  convent  school. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griswold,  with  prayers,  with 
persuasions,  with  a  laying  hold  of  their  best 
revenues,  had  secured  a  Sisterhood  to  teach 
little  boys  as  well  as  girls.  They  had  furnished 
a  chapel  for  the  Sisters,  and  the  first  Mass 
was  the  Midnight  Mass  of  Christmas,  at  which 
every  child  at  the  Bethlehem  of  the  year  be- 
fore was  present.  There  was  a  Bethlehem 
also  beside  the  altar  in  the  chapel,  and  the 
lowliness  of  the  dim  stable  went  straight  to 
the  heart  of  each  child,  while  the  blazing 
lights  of  the  altar  made  them  realize  all  the 
joy  of  the  Gloria  in  excelsist 


After  this,  there  was  no  more  thought 
among  the  little  Griswolds  about  Christmas- 
Eve  trees,  or  dances,  or  merrymakings.  More- 
over, it  was  the  beginning  of  a  real  love  of 
the  Church's  liturgy,  her  sublime  offices,  her 
poetic  fasts  and  feasts. 


A  Sagacious  Dog. 


A  gentleman  of  this  city  owns  a  dog  of 
remarkable  sagacity.  The  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church,and  does  not, 
therefore,  have  meat  brought  into  the  house 
on  Friday.  The  dog — he  has  had  the  same 
master  ever  since  he  was  a  pup — soon  discov- 
ered this,  as  he  did  also  the  fact  that  the  next- 
door  neighbor  was  not  an  observer  of  absti- 
nence. .  Every  Friday  for  years  the  sagacious- 
canine  would  ignore  the  food  given  him  by 
his  master,  and  make  a  friendly  visit  to  his 
Protestant  neighbor,  who  never  failed  to  sup- 
ply him  with  meat.  These  weekly  visits  were 
kept  up  regularly  for  years,  the  dog  never  fail- 
ing, winter  or  summer,  to  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  neighbor's  on  the  day  his  master  failed 
to  supply  him  with  meat.  Recently  the  family 
owning  the  dog  moved  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
city;  but  the  following  Friday,  faithful  to  his 
custom  in  the  past,  the  dog  trotted  off  to  the 
home  of  his  old  neighbor,  and  made  his  mute 
appeal  for  dinner.  He  is  attached  to  his  Cath- 
olic master  six  days  in  the  week,  but  every 
Friday  he  turns  Protestant  long  enough  to- 
feast  on  meat.  Most  dog  stories  are  unrelia- 
ble, but  the  truth  of  this  one  is  vouched  for 
by  reliable  citizens. — Kansas  City  Star. 


SOME  men  in  the  train  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V  having  killed  a  sheep,  the  shep-  ,- 
herd  followed  them,  claiming  an  indemnity. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  his  complaint,  arid 
the  shepherd,  in  his  exasperation,  summoned 
the  Emperor  to  a  court  of  justice.  When  the 
prince  heard  his  condemnation,  he  asked  the 
judge  whether  he  had  no  consideration  for 
the  rank  or  quality  of  criminals.  "  Sire,"  was 
the  answer  of  the  judge,  "in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  I  have  no  superior  but  God.'T 

Subsequently  the  Emperor  took  the  mag- 
istrate for  one  of  his  trusted  councillors. 


THE 
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Past   and    Future. 

BY    E.    P.  RYDER. 

UT  of  the  chaos  time  and  change  create 
We  gather  fragments  of  our  happiest  years, 
And  look  on  them,  and  wonder  joys  so  great 

Should  ever  be  to  us  a  source  of  tears. 
The  faded  flower,  the  favorite  book  or  song 
Of  one  we  loved,  yet  only  loved  to  lose, 
Causes  the  old-time  memories  to  throng 

Of  days  when  life  was  tinged  with  roseate  hues. 

Not  what  has  been,  but  what  is  yet  to  be, 
Is  that  which  turns  our  sadness  into  joy; 

The  thought,  kind  Lord,  that  we  may  be  with  Thee, 
If  we  prove  life  is  not  all  base  alloy, 

Quenches  rebellious  fires  with  happy  tears, 

And  gives  us  patience  through  the  after  years. 


A    Troubled    Heart,    and    How    It    was 
Comforted  at  Last. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

XXX. 

ILONE  no  more  forever!  In  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  in  the  solitude  of 
the  desert  and  of  the  sea,  and  in  that 
more  awful  solitude  which  the  stranger  in  a 
strange  land  knows  and  suffers,  feeling  him- 
self the  unrecognized  decimal  in  the  infinite 
multitude, — thou  art  with  me,  my  ever-watch- 
ful and  protecting  Guardian  Angel !  I  know 
not  thy  name,  nor  the  fashion  of  thy  form  or 
features  ;  but  in  my  dreams,  waking  or  sleep- 
ing, I  seem  to  see  thee,  clad  in  robes  of  beauty, 
thy  wings  folded  in  perfect  peace,  thy  shining 
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brow  half  shaded  by  locks  celestial,  and  thy 
calm  eyes,  that  never  close  in  slumber,  fixed 
on  mine  with  a  glance  of  love  unspeakable. 
Often  I  must  grieve  thee,  for  I  am  human 
and  thou  art  divine;  but  because  thou  art 
divine  thou  wilt  pity  and  forgive  my  human 
weakness.  How  can  I  sin  in  thy  sight, 
immaculate  spirit!  how  can  I  yield  to  the 
temptations  of  the  traducer !  With  what  an- 
guish must  thou  follow  my  wilful  and  stum- 
bling steps,  throwing  thine  arms  about  me  in 
the  moment  of  my  fall ;  seeking,  alas !  vainly, 
to  lead  me  back  into  the  straight  way;  prick- 
ing my  conscience  with  the  thorn  of  reproof, 
till  it  cries  out  against  me  in  thy  name  and 
with  thy  voice ! 

Silent  counsellor!  how  often  hast  thou 
stood  between  me  and  the  unseen  or  unheeded 
danger  that  was  threatening  me !  How  ten- 
derly hast  thou  smoothed  the  pillow  on  my 
bed  of  pain,  and  witnessed  with  grief  the  tor- 
ments of  this  poor  body !  In  my  saddest  hour, 
perchance,  thou  hast  mingled  thy  tears  with 
mine,  and  folded  me  to  thy  heart  to  compas- 
sionate me — and  I  not  mindful  of  thee !  Heav- 
enly guest,  whose  home  is  in  my  heart,  I 
give  thee  a  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
welcomes !  Let  me  not  lose  thee,  nor  forget 
thee,  nor  cease  from  reposing  trustfully  in 
thee,  O  loving  and  beloved !  In  my  last  hour 
may  thy  arms  receive  my  fainting  soul,  and 
thy  bosom  sustain  it  in  its  agony ! 
XXXI. 

I  do  not  know  what  hope  the  Protestant 
has  in  the  future  of  the  departed  soul.  As  for 
the  infidel,  he  has  none  whatever,  and  this  is 
his  pitiful  boast.  The  Protestant  believer 
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launches  the  spirit  into  space;  from  that  mel- 
ancholy moment  it  is  no  more  to  him  than  a 
memory — a  memory  which,'  in  the  course  of 
nature,  must  fade  away.  He  hopes  to  follow 
in  due  season,  and  vaguely  hopes  to  find  his 
own  somewhere  among  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  the  immortals ;  but  until  that  hour 
has  come  there  is  an  absolute  separation,  a 
complete  sundering  of  all  the  natural  ties  of 
affinity  and  consanguinity.  The  separation 
is  as  absolute,  the  sundering  as  complete,  as 
if  a  fathomless  pit  yawned  between  them — a 
pit  whose  awful  depths  echo  no  voice  of  hope, 
and  from  whose  distant  limits  shines  no  famil- 
iar or  unfamiliar  form.  Their  fellowship  ends 
with  the  grave.  Can  anything  be  sadder  than 
this  ?  Of  course,  no  reasonable  being,  within 
whose  soul  has  sprung  one  aspiration,  how- 
ever feeble,  can  for  a  moment  tolerate  the 
theory  of  total  annihilation. 

There  are  Protestants  who  believe  that 
"  hell  is  paved  with  infant  skulls  not  a  span 
long."  There  are  some  who  believe  in  uni- 
versal salvation ;  how  could  heaven  be  more 
desirable  than  earth  in  such  a  case?  But  the 
majority  of  Protestants  are  quite  unsettled  as 
to  exactly  what  they  believe  and  what  disbe- 
lieve. How  miserable  must  be  this  state  of 
uncertainty ;  how  cheerless  the  thought  of  a 
future  life ;  how  bitter  the  pang  of  death ! 
Suffered  to  die  helplessly,  without  the  aid  of 
the  Sacraments,  and  dismissed  into  the  mys- 
terious chamber  beyond  the  veil,  alone,  un- 
guided  and  unaided ;  its  heavenly  guardian 
unheeded  in  death  as  in  life ;  the  communion 
of  the  saints  unrecognized  ;  the  glory  and  the 
majesty  and  the  might  of  that  love  which 
streams  from  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and 
of  Mary  most  clement,  Mother  of  our  Re- 
deemer, denied  and  derided : — what  has  not 
the  Protestant  soul  to  unlearn,  and  what  to 
learn  after  that,  before  it  can  enjoy  the  repose 
of  the  faithful ! 

O  Death!  where  is  thy  sting?  O  Grave! 
where  is  thy  victory,  when  by  the  side  of 
the  bed  of  death  stands  the  one  into  whose 
hands  is  given  the  power  to  loose  and  to  bind 
sin?  Contrast  the  death  of  the  Protestant 
with  the  death  of  the  good  Catholic.  I  have 
already  pictured  the  former,  and  now  it  is  the 


latter  that  we  look  on,  while  the  prayers  for 
the  sick  are  said,  and  the  last  Sacraments  are 
solemnly  administered;  while  the  dying  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  the  image  of  our  crucified  Re- 
deemer and  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows;  while 
the  blessed  candle  is  in  readiness,  and  the 
blessed  water  is  sprinkled  from  time  to  time 
over  and  about  the  devoted  pillow;  while 
perpetual  aspirations  hover  upon  the  lips,  and 
the  "Last  Sighs  of  the  Dying"  are  breathed 
into  the  ear;  while  each  throb  of  the  heart 
responds  to  the  thrice  blessed  names  of  Jesus, 
Mary,  and  Joseph ;  when  the  "  Recommen- 
dation of  a  Departing  Soul" — that  glorious 
prayer,  upon  the  wings  of  which  it  is  borne 
heavenward — is  recited: 

"  Receive  Thy  servant,  O  Lord !  into  the 
place  of -salvation,  which  he  hopes  from  Thy 
mercy.  Amen. 

"  Deliver,  O  Lord !  the  soul  of  Thy  servant 
from  all  danger  of  hell,  from  all  pain  and  trib- 
ulation. Amen. 

"  Deliver,  O  Lord !  the  soul  of  Thy  servant, 
as  Thou  didst  deliver  Enoch  and  Elias  from 
the  common  death  of  the  world.  Amen. 

"As  Thou  .didst  deliver  Noah  from  the 
flood ;  Abraham  from  the  midst  of  the  Chal- 
deans ;  Job  from  all  his  afflictions-f  Isaac 
from  the  sacrifice;  Lot  from  the  flames  of 
Sodom ;  Moses  from  the  hands  of  Pharaoh ; 
Daniel  from  the  lions'  den ;  the  three  children 
from  the  fiery  furnace,  and  from  the  hands  of 
an  unmerciful  king;  Susanna  from  her  false 
accusers;  David  from  the  hands  of  Goliath  and 
Saul ;  and  as  Thou  didst  deliver  that  blessed 
virgin  and  martyr,  St.  Thecla,  from  most  cruel 
torments,  so  vouchsafe  to  deliver  the  soul  of 
this  Thy  servant,  and  bring  it  to  th'e  partici- 
pation of  Thy  heavenly  joys.  Amen." 

So  passes  the  faithful  soul  to  judgment; 
not  suddenly,  with  dazzled  eye,  into  the  in- 
sufferable glory  of  the  Father,  but  to  the  per- 
petual twilight  of  that  Limbo  into  which  our 
Lord  Himself  descended;  and,  as  He  died  for 
us,  but  rose  again  from  the  dead  and  ascended 
into  heaven,  so  we  hope  to  rise  and  follow 
Him, — sustained  by  the  unceasing  prayers  of 
the  Church,  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  and 
all  the  choirs  of  the  just,  who  are  called  on 
night  and  day,  and  also  by  the  prayers  and 
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pleadings  of  those  who  have  loved  us  and  who 
are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  prayers  that  ease  the  pangs  of  purga- 
tory, the  Requiem,  the  Miserere,  the  Deprofun- 
dis — these  are  the  golden  stair  upon  which 
the  soul  of  the  redeemed  ascends  into  ever- 
lasting joy.  Even  the  Protestant  Laureate  of 
England  has  confessed  the  poetical  justice 
and  truth  of  this,  and  into  the  mouth  of  the 
dying  Arthur — that  worthy  knight — he  puts 
these  words : 

"Pray  for  my  soul!     More  things  are  wrought  by 

prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of;  wherefore  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day : 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  raise  not  hands  in  prayer 
Both    for   themselves    and   those    who    call    them 

friend? 

For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

O  ye  gentle  spirits  that  have  gone  before 
me,  and  who  are  now,  I  trust,  dwelling  in  the 
gardens  of  Paradise,  beside  the  river  of  life 
that  flows  through  the  midst  thereof, — ye 
whose  names  I  name  at  the  Memorial  for  the 
Dead  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, — as 
ye  look  upon  the  lovely  and  shining  counte- 
nances of  the  elect,  and  perchance  upon  the 
beauty  of  our  Heavenly  Queen,  and  upon 
her  Son  in  glory, — O  remember  me  who  am 
still  this  side  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  and 
in  the  midst  of  trials  and  tribulations.  And 
you  who  have  read  these  pages,  written  from 
the  heart,  after  much  sorrow  and  long  suffer- 
ing, though  I  be  still  with  you  in  the  flesh, 
or  this  poor  body  be  gathered  to  its  long 
home, — you  whose  eyes  are  now  fixed  upon 
this  line,  I  beseech  you 

PRAY  FOR  ME! 


THE  thirst  for  the  infinite  proves  infinity. 
-  Victor  Hugo. 

UPWARD  steals  the  life  of  man, 
As  the  sunshine  from  the  wall, — 
From  the  wall  into  the  sky, 
From  the  roof  along  the  spire ; 
Ah,  the  souls  of  those  that  die 
Are  but  sunbeams  lifted  higher ! 

—  The  Goldfn  Legend. 


The  Folded   Hands. 

BY    E.    L.    D. 

Madonna  faces  hovered  o'er  him  in  the  air, 
The  friends  of  God  he  loved  and  fain  had  painted ; 

But  halos  never  crowned  their  shining  hair, — 
The  patient  saints  still  stared  at  him  unsainted. 

AND  yet,  through  the  gloom  of  defeat  and 
the  bitter  anguish  of  seeing  a  life-ambi- 
tion slain,  the  hands  of  Franz  Knigstein  have 
taught  the  world  as  much  of  patience,  have 
labored  as  well  with  the  hearts  of  men,  as  if 
he  had  become  the  great  painter  he  longed 
to  be. 

In  Nurnburg  there  dwelt  two  men,  both 
members  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Guild.  Each  had 
a  son,  and  for  that  son  a  cherished  ambition. 
The  goldsmith  Knigstein  wished  his  boy  to 
be  an  artist,  but  Diirer  wished  his  to  follow 
the  trade  so  dear  to  him.  And  each  was 
disappointed ;  for,  although  Franz  worked  at 
his  easel  early  and  late,  he  could  only  limn 
his  figures,  not  endue  them  with  life ;  while 
Albrecht  detested  his  trade,  and  could  not 
keep  his  fingers  from  pencil  and  brush.  With 
charcoal  he  outlined  whatever  caught  his 
vagrant  fancy,  with  paint  he  daubed  every 
board  and  cloth  he  could  find;  and  life 
breathed  in  every  line;  but  this  only  won 
him  harder  stripes,  for  his  father  deemed  his 
persistence  flat  rebellion,  and  his  skill  a  temp- 
tation and  a  snare. 

Between  the  boys  themselves  a  tender 
friendship  existed,  untinged  on  the  part  of 
Franz  by  the  slightest  envy,  warmed  on  the 
part  of  Albrecht  by  sympathy  for  the  earnest 
enthusiasm  and  perpetual  disappointment  of 
his  friend.  Through  the  years  of  childhood 
and  youth  the  friendship  throve, — Knigstein 
ever  helping  his  son  toward  the  goal  of  his 
hopes,  encouraging  the  modest,  faithful  heart 
by  words  of  love  and  cheer;  Diirer  ever  pur- 
suing his  with  blows  and  maledictions,  until, 
too  old  for  abuse,  he  ran  away,  and,  ragged 
and  happy,  drew  and  painted,  filling  his  hun- 
gry eyes  with  glorious  color,  forgetting  his 
empty  stomach  in  artistic  hopes  and  dreams. 

This  decisive  action,  together  with  the  re- 
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monstrances  of  friends  and  his  own  rough 
affection  for  the  boy,  induced  the  elder  Diirer 
to  withdraw  his  opposition,  and  finally  to 
place  his  son  with  Meister  Michael  Wohlge- 
muth,  with  whom  he  remained  four  years; 
then  he  travelled  in  the  Low  Countries  for 
six  years  more,  returning  at  twenty- five  to 
Nurnburg,  to  enter  on  his  chosen  career. 
By  and  by,  men  began  to  talk  of  the  young 
painter ;  his  pictures  were  admired,  his  en- 
gravings praised,  and  both  sold  Well;  a  studio 
became  his,  into  whose  peaceful  seclusion  a 
shrewish  wife  drove  him  more  and  more,  and 
Fame,  with  sweet,  shy  feet,  drew  ever  nearer 
and  nearer. 

Franz  had  long  had  a  studio;  a  pretty  and 
gentle  wife  made  home  happy ;  friends  loved 
him ;  orders  for  portraits  came  to  him,  and 
those  who  took  them  spoke  kindly  of  them. 
But  in  his  heart  was  set  a  wondrous  mirror, 
in  which  his  love  of  art  showed  him  ever 
what  his  work  should  have  been,  and  then 
from  his  honest  eyes  tears  would  be  wrung 
by  what  it  was.  Slowly  on  him  dawned  the 
agonizing  realization  that  his  life-hope  was  a 
barren  delusion,  and  about  him  stretched  the 
dreary,  grey  dread  that  never  would  brush  of 
his  depict  the  angelic  forms,  the  lovely  faces 
of  saint  and  virgin  he  longed  to  fix  on  can- 
vas for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  love  of  his 
fellow-men.  But,  crushing  down  the  dread, 
he  went  to  his  friend's  studio.  "Albrecht," 
he  said,  "  I  fear  me  God  has  not  been  pleased 
to  gift  me.  I  have  feared  it  long,  for  only 
those  who  love  me  praise  my  work ;  and  even 
thou,  dearest  of  friends,  can  only  say  how 
careful  and  painstaking  I  am.  Nay,  do  not 
lift  thy  kind  hand  in  dissent,  for  my  own 
heart  is  my  most  fatal  witness.  I  have  strug- 
gled and  communed  with  it;  through  the 
watches  of  the  night  I  have  prayed,  and  this 
has  come  to  me.  But  I  am  willing  to  make 
one  more  trial,  Albrecht.  When  Christ  died 
upon  the  Cross,  He  fulfilled  the  sublimest 
mission  ever  conceived.  No  man  could  imag- 
ine a  nobler  theme,  were  the  length  of  eter- 
nity his  in  which  to  think.  Let  us  make  a 
retreat,  fast,  pray,  meditate  on  Calvary,  and 
illustrate  its  scenes  as  we  feel  inspired.  Thou 
art  an  artist,  and,  with  such  a  subject,  even  I 


may  prove  one.  When  the  pictures  are  done 
we  will  compare  them ;  then  I  shall  know, 
and  the  long  anguish  will  be  ended." 

And  so  it  happened.  They  went  into  re- 
treat, and  for  meditations  took  the  Agony  of 
our  Lord,  from  Pilate's  Hall  even  to  Calvary's 
Tree ;  and  as  they  prayed  they  wrought,  apart 
and  alone  with  their  own  thoughts,  their  con- 
ception of  the  Dolorous  Way. 

The  day  of  trial  came.  In  Franz's  heart 
there  trembled  a  new-born  hope ;  in  Albrecht's 
reigned  a  sorrow,  tinged  with,  a  compassion 
half  divine.  Along  the  walls  of  the  studio 
the  Passion  pictures  were  ranged,  one  set  on 
each  side.  From  each  of  Diirer's  came  a 
sermon  of  masterly  force.  The  heart  of  the 
beholder  bled  with  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb ;  Pride  and  Self-love  cowered 
weeping  before  the  scourges  of  the  soldiery, 
and  Sin  lowered  its  haughty  crest  before  that 
Innocent  Victim,  whose  last  cry  for  the  for- 
giveness of  His  murderers  seemed  to  float 
from  His  pallid,  dying  lips.  From  Knigstein's 
canvases  the  nimbi  shone,  the  colors  glowed, 
but  wooden,  lifeless,  unresponsive  to  the  pas- 
sionate love,  the  humble  hope  of  the  patient 
worker — the  figures  gazed  expressionless. 

From  picture  to  picture  he  passed,  his  step 
more  faltering,  his  eyes  more  dim.  At  last, 
turning  to  Diirer,  he  cried:  "Thy  work  is 
great  and  worthy,  but  for  me  the  test  has 
failed.  My  heart  is  broken ! "  And  with  a 
great  cry  he  fell  upon  a  chair,  and,  bowing 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  gave  himself  up  to 
the  torrent  of  desolation  that  swept  over  him, 
submerged  him,  and  bore  him  away  from  the 
moorings  of  a  lifetime. 

Diirer  stood  by,  his  great  heart  bleeding 
for  his  stricken  friend.  But  no  words  could 
stem  or  bridge  such  suffering,  and  silently  he 
prayed.  From  the  breast  of  the  stricken  man 
shuddering  sobs  escaped  now  and  then,  but 
no  tears  came  to  ease  his  brain,  no  thought  to 
comfort  his  sorely-wounded  heart.  But  the 
very  grief,  of  so  gentle  and  pious  a  nature, 
voiceless,  though  it  was,  was  a  compelling 
prayer,  and,  as  resignation  began  to  succeed 
despair,  Franz  Knigstein  in  an  exalted  mo- 
ment sighed  from  the  depth  of  his  faith  and 
woe,  "  Not  my  will,  O  Lord  I  but  Thine." 
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Simply  as  a  child  he  said  it,  and  folding  his 
hands  he  held  them  up  to  that  Lord  and  Fa- 
ther, as  if  yielding  back  his  broken  hope. 

Comfort  comes  with  renunciation,  and  gen- 
tle peace  knocked  at  his  heart  for  admission. 
Then  came  the  thought  of  the  old  father  at 
home  and  the  happy  young  wife,  both  wait- 
ing anxiously  for  his  return.  Again  keen 
agony  thrilled  his  bosom,  and  he  stirred  to 
rise;  but  Diirer  cried:  "Not  yet,  my  Franz! 
not  yet,  dear  heart ! " 

Wondering,  but  obedient,  he  waited ;  and 
Durer,  hastily  completing  a  sketch,  handed  it 
to  him,  saying:  "Look!  Franzerl, thy  hands 
shall  carry  peace  to  the  afflicted,  patience  to 
the  sorely  tried,  and  hope  to  the  oppressed ; 
for  thou  hast  conquered  self,  and  from  thy 
crown  of  thorns  hast  plucked  the  rose  of 
Paradise." 

And  so  in  every  home  and  land  where  the 
meek,  patient  hands  go,  they  do  tell  their 
tale  of  victory,  arid  ever  point  by  precept  and 
attitude  the  way  to  that  fair  country  of  their 
owner's  hopes — the  Land  of  the  Beatitudes, 
where  blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart,  blessed 
are  the  patient,  blessed  are  the  meek,  and 
thrice  blessed  are  those  who  mourn. 


Regret.* 


BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 


3F  I  had  known,  O  loyal  heart, 
When,  hand  to  hand,  we  said  farewell, 
How  for  all  time  our  paths  would  part, 
What  shadow  o'er  our  friendship  fell, 
I  should  have  clasped  your  hand  so  close 

In  the  warm  pressure  of  my  own, 
That  Memory  still  would  keep  its  grasp — 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known,  when  far  and  wide, 
We  loitered  through  the  summer  land, 

What  Presence  wandered  by  our  side, 
And  o'er  you  stretched  its  awful  hand, 


This  touching  poem  originally  appeared  in  Apple- 
ton*  s  Journal  (now  discontinued),  but  has  lately  been 
copied  in  several  papers  with  errors  thick  upon  it.  The 
present  version  has  been  corrected  by  the  author. — 
ED. 


I  should  have  hushed  my  careless  speech, 

To  listen,  dear,  to  every  tone 
That  from  your  lips  fell  low  and  sweet — 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  when  your  kind  eyes 
Met  mine  in  parting,  true  and  sad, — 

Eyes  gravely  tender,  gently  wise, 
And  earnest,  rather,  more  than  glad, — 

How  soon  the  lids  would  lie  above, 
As  cold  and  white  as  sculptured  stone, 

I  should  have  treasured  every  glance — 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  how,  from  the  strife 
Of  fears,  hopes,  passions,  here  below, 

Unto  a  purer,  higher  life 
That  you  were  called,  O  friend  !  to  go, 

I  should  have  stayed  my  foolish  tears, 
And  hushed  each  idle  sigh  and  moan, 

To  bid  you  a  last,  long  God-speed — 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  to  what  strange  place, 
What  mystic,  distant,  silent  shore 

You  calmly  turned  your  steadfast  face, 
What  time  your  footsteps  left  my  door, 

I  should  have  forged  a  golden  link 
To  bind  the  heart  so  constant  grown, 

And  keep  it  constant  even  there — 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  that,  until  Death 
Shall  with  his  finger  touch  my  brow, 

And  still  the  quickening  of  the  breath 
That  stirs  with  life's  full  meaning  now, 

So  long  my  feet  must  tread  the  way 
Of  our  accustomed  paths  alone, 

I  should  have  prized  your  presence  more — 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  how  soon  for  you 
Drew  near  the  ending  of  the  fight, 

And  on  your  vision,  fair  and  new, 
Eternal  peace  dawned  into  sight, 

I  should  have  begged,  as  Love's  last  gift, 
That  you,  before  God's  great  white  throne, 

Would  pray  for  your  poor  friend  on  earth — 
If  I  had  known. 


ONE  impresses  opponents  much  more  pow- 
erfully by  fearless  decision  than  by  a  half 
adhesion  and  timidity.  A  stanch  Catholic  is 
respected  by  Protestants  ;  a  lukewarm  Cath- 
olic is  tolerated  though  despised  by  them. — 
Alban  Stols. 
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On    Certain    Dangerous    Tendencies    in 
American  Life. 


WEARS  have  gone  by  since  the  author  of 
1  an  article  with  this  title  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  sounded  the  note  of  alarm  on  this 
theme ;  since  then  others  equally  wise  and 
thoughtful  have  spoken,  but,  as  far  as  we  have 
seen,  not  one  has  suggested  a  feasible  plan 
for  turning  back  the  tide  of  license  which 
bids  fair  to  sweep  through  our  country  with 
the  besom  of  destruction.  Still  it  is  something 
to  know  that  the  minds  of  a  few  of  our  most 
"cultured"  classes  have  awakened  to  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  "dangerous  ten- 
dencies" in  this  "glorious  nineteenth  cen- 
tury," and  in  this  country,  which  was  to  be 
the  pattern  for  the  whole  world  to  copy. 

It  required  brave  hearts  and  strong  hands 
to  write  of  the  public  school  system — the 
graven  image  which  our  people  have  been 
taught  to  worship,  as  the  author  of  this  article, 
and  other  wise  ones  who  have  followed  in  his 
wake,  have  written.  All  thanks  to  them  for 
saying  what  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
country,  through  her  wisest  men,  has  said  for 
years,  not  only  without  response,  but  meeting 
reproach  and  abuse  for  her  truthful  utterances 
from  those  who  now  are  just  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  "dangerous  tendencies  in  Ameri- 
can life." 

Hear  what  this  earnest,  thoughtful  writer 
has  said:  "The  most  characteristic  and  gen- 
eral result  of  our  popular  school  system  is  a 
distaste  for  manual  labor;  great  numbers  of 
the  teachers  and  principals  of  our  schools 
have  for  several  years  taught  their  pupils  and 
urged  upon  the  parents  the  sentiment  that  in 
this  country  education  should  raise  all  who 
obtain  it  above  the  necessity  of  drudgery; 
that  there  are  better  ways  of  making  a  living 
than  by  manual  labor,  and  that  these  high- 
ways will  be  opened  to  all  who  "  get  an  educa- 
tion." 

Our  schools  take  the  children  as  soon  as 
they  can  speak,  and,  if  they  are  tolerably 
bright,  they  are  given  a  smattering  of  all  the 
"ologies,"  and,  by  and  by,  turned  into  the 
world  with  just  learning  enough  to  determine 


them  never  to  work  with  their  hands.  The 
result  is  crowds  of  idle  young^men  standing  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  waiting  for  "  some- 
thing to  turn  up"  whereby  they  can  earn 
their  bread  without  soiling  their  dainty  hands ; 
and  bevies  of  young  women  pining  for  an 
opening  for  teachers  or  governesses,  not  will- 
ing to  learn  dress-making  or  other  trades,  de- 
siring to  work  with  their  heads,  but  not  with 
their  hands.  The  training  of  the  public 
schools  gives  us  also  a  large  class  of  men 
and  women  who  live  by  their  wits,  as  the 
saying  is ;  they  know  too  much  to  work,  and 
they  become  sharpers;  the  idea  of  honest 
manual  labor  for  their  support  never  enters 
into  their  calculations.  Manual  labor  with 
us  has  become  a  disgrace,  and  the  command- 
ment given  to  Adam  has  been  declared  ob- 
solete by  our  common  school  system,  which 
aims  to  make  every  child  feel  that  he  or  she 
must  obtain  a  living  without  "  the  sweat  t>f 
their  brow." 

There  are  those  who  can  find  no  fault  in 
those  they  love,  but  it  is  wiser  and  more 
friendly  to  look  with  pity  on  our  friends'  fail- 
ings, and  put  forth  a  helping  hand.  That  our 
public  schools  have  largely  failed  to  do  what 
was  expected  for  the  youth  of  our  land  is  be- 
ginning to  be  understood  even  by  the  most 
servile  of  the  worshippers. 

We  must  here,  with  some  reluctance,  speak 
of  what  we  feel  is  a  great  failing  in  many  of 
our  convent  schools.  Are  the  children  in 
these  schools  taught  what  will  be  of  practical 
use  to  them  in  after-life  ?  Of  course  we  do 
not  here  refer  to  their  religious  instruction; 
but  have  not  our  convent  schools  followed 
too  often  the  pernicious  example  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  giving  the  children  who  should  ^ 
be  learning  trades  or  fitting  themselves  for 
manual  labor  an  education  in  painting,  music, 
and  the  languages,  with  a  marked  absence  of 
plain-sewing  and  other  domestic  accomplish- 
ments for  the  girls,  and  for  the  boys  the  use 
of  tools  that  must  enter  largely  into  their 
future  lives?  We  know  it  will  be  said  the 
parents  wish  their  children  to  be  taught  all 
these  fanciful  accomplishments,  and  contend 
that  the  useful  branches  can  be  learned  at 
home.  Another  proof  of  how  manual  labor 
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is  regarded  even  by  those  whose  lives  arc 
spent  toiling  on  the  farm  or  in  the  mill.  It  is 
with  no  ill-will  to  any  of  our  schools  that  we 
say  this,  but  only  with  an  earnest  desire  that 
all  who  look  to  our  schools  to  save  the  coun- 
try may  open  their  eyes  to  see  whither  they 
are  drifting. 

Is  there  no  way  whereby,  instead  of  the 
vast  expenditure  of  time  and  money  over 
the  great  amount  of  useless  studies  in  which 
every  child  in  our  schools  is  compelled  to 
engage,  there  might  be  given  the  knowledge 
of  a  useful  trade  at  much  less  expense  than  is 
now  incurred  in  imparting  a  smattering  of  all 
the  sciences  under  the  sun,  and  to  far  better 
advantage  for  his  or  her  future?  If  each  of 
the  idle  young  men  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
had  been  given  the  trade  of  a  mason,  carpen- 
ter, engineer,  engraver,  or  any  of  the  manual 
labors  for  which  skilled  hands  are  so  much 
needed,  we  should  at  least  have  lost  a  great 
crowd  of  idlers.  To  our  girls  how  many 
avenues,  besides  the  crowded  ranks  of  teach- 
ers, are  opened,  whereby  they  can  get  a  com- 
fortable living!  Shall  we  ever  see  the  time 
when  every  boy  shall  be  required  to  learn  a 
trade,  as  in  some  of  the  "  benighted  "  countries 
of  Europe,  and  every  girl  shall  be  taught  the 
use  of  the  needle  and  the  sewing-machine? 

But  there  is  another  and  more  vital  "  dan- 
gerous tendency"  in  our  popular  school  sys- 
tem. Since  all  moral  and  religious  training 
has  been  eliminated  from  our  schools,  what 
of  honor  and  uprightness  can  be  expected 
from  the  scholars  ?  Did  not  the  numerous 
class  of  Hathaways,  Chaces,  Winslows,  Ponds, 
etc.,  etc.,  all  receive  their  moral  training  in 
our  public  schools  ?  This  vital  defect  in  the 
system  has  loosened  the  hold  of  the  whole 
community  on  the  morality  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments :  it  has  radically  changed  public 
opinion.  An  illustration  of  this  change.  More 
than  fifty  years  since,  a  well-known  merchant 
in  Boston,  of  high  standing  among  his  fellows, 
trusted  with  large  funds,  looked  upon  as  the 
soul  of  honor,  in  an  evil  hour  was  tempted 
and  fell.  (His  crime  in  these  days  would  be 
considered  only  a  little  unfortunate  lapse.) 
The  dishonest  act  became  known ;  no  one 
spoke  of  taking  the  law  in  the  case;  but 


when  afterwards  this  gentleman  appeared  "on 
Change,"  every  shoulder  was  cold  to  him :  his 
old  friends  and  companions  cut  him.  It  was 
his  death ;  he  retired  from  business,  heart- 
broken with  shame,  and  yielded  up  his  life. 
Such  was  the  force  of  honest  public  opinion 
in  those  days.  This  punishment  would  neither 
be  given  nor  taken  now ;  there  is  but  little 
shame  even  when  "found  out"  in  trickery; 
the  fear  of  man  is  no  more  before  the  eyes  of 
the  dishonest,  and  far  less  the  fear  of  God. 

We  go  on  with  this  earnest  thinker  as  he 
laments  the  "dangerous  tendencies,"  hoping 
he  may  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulties  he 
is  lamenting.  Hear  what  he  proposes !  He 
would  "  circulate  far  and  wide  tracts  and  pa- 
pers on  the  subjects  most  vital  to  the  moral 
health  of  the  people."  Oh !  the  devil  has  been 
before  him,  and  his  worthy  tracts  and  papers 
would  not  be  able  to  thrust  out  the  dime 
novels  and  "radical  prints."  We  fear  it  would 
be  sowing  by  the  way-side,  where  the  thorns 
and  thistles  already  choke  the  good  word. 
It  is  unutterably  sad  when,  after  his  most 
earnest  words,  and  his  apparent  longing  to  do 
something  in  the  matter,  we  come  upon  this 
line,  the  true  secret  of  these  dangerous  ten- 
dencies, "  We  know  nothing  of  a  future  life." 
He  has  told  us  in  these  words  the  source  and 
the  end  of  these  tendencies.  The  people  have 
largely  lost  their  belief  in  a  God  who  will 
reward  the  good  and  punish  the  evil.  Once 
persuade  the  mass  of  mankind  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  future  life,  and  right  and  wrong 
become  mere  words  in  the  mind  of  the  mul- 
titude, meaning, "  What  I  will  is  right."  With- 
out a  firm  anchorage  somewhere  in  the  future, 
unbelieving  man  will  surely  say,  "  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to  morrow  we  die." 

"Oh!  the  urbane,  philosophical  optimism," 
he  says,  "  which  scouts  at  the  idea  of  any  se- 
rious danger  to  our  American  institutions  !" 
It  is  this,  indeed,  that  hangs  as  a  veil  before 
the  faces  of  many  of  our  best  men,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  seeing  the  dangers  which 
begin  to  make  themselves  known.  It  is  the 
saying  of  an  illustrious  writer,  a 
Protestant,  a  profound  master  of 
dom,  "  The  power  of  language 
fection  of  reason,  unless  bottomejfii 
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and  a  true  sense  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
mankind  [and  I  may  add  the  lights  of  relig- 
ion] become  not  a  blessing,  but  the  greatest 
curse."  Is  our  popular  school  system  bot- 
tomed in  morality,  with  a  true  sense  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  mankind,  and  the  lights 
of  religion  ? 

Our  earnest  writer,  and  others  of  the  same 
ilk,  flatter  themselves,  as  he  says,  that  "  there 
is  not  as  yet  a  large  growth  of  licentiousness 
in  American  life."  How  can  they  thus  speak 
or  think,  with  the  record  of  our  divorce  courts 
before  them !  Forty  years  ago,  a  lady  who 
had  been  divorced  from  a  worthless  husband 
went  abroad ;  as  she  said  to  the  writer,  she 
was  ashamed  to  remain  in  this  country:  every- 
body seemed  to  look  at  her  with  a  kind  of 
reproach.  There  is  no  remnant  of  that  feel- 
ing now,  since  Connecticut  and  Vermont  re- 
port one  divorce  to  every  ten  couples.  No 
increase  in  loose  morals  and  lax  living ! 
What  means  this  cry  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land,  of  obscene  literature,  cir- 
culated through  the  mails  and  penetrating 
our  schools  and  colleges  ?  Why,  then,  does 
the  public  press — yes,  the  respectable  public 
press — teem  with  the  details  of  the  most  re- 
volting crimes,  to  satisfy  the  morbid  curiosity 
of  readers  ?  Spiritism  and  Mormonism  are 
still  further  proofs  of  the  license  of  the  times. 
Thousands  of  the  people  of  our  land  'seek 
no  other  guide  for  their  lives  than  the  spirit 
medium.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  among 
those  consulting  departed  spirits  it  is  not 
common  to  find  a  Catholic;  and  the  vast 
army  of  Mormons  is  not  gathered  from  the 
"priest-ridden"  countries  of  Europe,  but  al- 
together from  those  nations  revolted  from  the 
Church. 

To  an  earnest  Catholic  how  fearful  is  the 
thought  of  these  "  dangerous  tendencies  "  ! 
But  the  Church  in  this  time  of  danger  gives 
no  uncertain  sound.  She  will  not  trust  her 
children  to  the  godless  common  schools ;  she 
warns  all  her  flock,  by  counsel  and  command, 
against  all  literature  that  can  stain  the  clean 
heart,  and  she  has  spoken  more  than  once 
upon  the  matter  of  balls,  promiscuous  dances, 
and  all  amusements  that  threaten  the  purity 
of  her  children.  By  every  means  in  her 


power,  the  Church  strives  to  bring  her  people 
to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  that  surround  their 
souls.  In  fact,  the  only  breakwater  against 
the  tide  of  "  dangerous  tendencies  "  is  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  She  rides  the  waves  with- 
out fear  of  disintegration,  trusting  to  the 
divine  promise  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  her. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries 'unbelief  stalks  abroad,  and  infidelity 
shows  a  brazen  front.  This  is  too  true ;  but 
these  infidels  and  unbelievers  do  not  enter 
into  the  Church  and  form  part  of  her;  she 
pronounces  against  them,  they  are  cut  off 
from  her  like  withered  branches.  Hers  is  the 
only  voice  of  authority  that  never  changes. 
Whether  these  follies  appear  in  the  form  of 
Communism,  Socialism,  secret  societies,  or 
communion  with  spirits  of  the  dead,  her  voice 
is  unmistakable :  her  children  are  forbidden 
to  take  the  first  step.  Although  the  religious 
bodies  around  her  break  into  fragments,  her 
true  members  agree  in  one  faith,  are  in  one 
communion,  under  one  Head. 

ISADORE. 


[Communicated.] 

Another  Triumph  of  the  Madonna. 


AS  Father  Edmund  Hill,  C.  P.,  began  by 
expressing  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
had  read  the  article  "Deipara,"  in  THE"AVE 
MARIA"  of  March  I,  1884,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Naughton,  S.  J.,  so  I  will  begin  this  mere  note 
by  expressing  my  satisfaction  with  Father 
Edmund's  own  most  valuable  article  on  "  The 
Title  '  Mother  of  God,' "  in  your  number  for 
October  1 1.  My  object  now  is  simply  to  put 
on  record  in'your  pages  the  influence  which 
the  Divine  Maternity  has  had  in  bringing  back 
into  the  fold  of  Catholic  unity  a  convert  who 
had  more  than  wavered  in  his  faith.  In  The 
Month  for  October,  1 884,  Mr.  J.  M.  Capes  tells 
his  story  with  plainness  and  sincerity.  He 
himself  says  that  "  it  is  in  many  respects  a  sad 
and  painful  story."  He  was  one  of  the  many 
English  Protestant  clergymen  who  broke  off 
from  so  many  ties  to  become  Catholics  about 
the  same  time  as  John  Henry  Newman.  He 
edited  The  Rambler  in  its  earlier  and  less 
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stormy  days,  and  wrote  some  useful  books, 
such  as  "  Four  Years'  Experience  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church."  The  later  phases  that  his 
mind  went  through  are  indicated  in  the  sketch 
which  has  suggested  this  note.  In  the  last 
'page  of  it  these  words  occur,  "Was  there 
anything  incredible  or  even  astonishing  in  the 
assertion  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  begin  a 
new  creation  of  our  race,  and  in  the  place  of  the 
first  mother,  from  whom  we  had  inherited  our 
sorrows,  to  call  into  existence  a  new  Mother, 
from  whom  should  be  born  a  Redeemer  for 
us  all ;  and,  further,  that  a  miraculous  birth 
from  this  Mother  should  attest  the  reality  of 
His  divine  mission?"  And,  after  announcing 
his  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  he 
adds :  "  If  I  had  changed  at  all,  it  was  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  deeper  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  the  functions  which  the  Mother  of  Jesus 
has  been  appointed  by  God  to  fulfil  in  the 
economy  of  the  redemption  of  man  from  sin 
and  sorrow." 

This  reconversion,  therefore,  is  a  fresh  ex- 
emplification of  the  famous  invocation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  Tu  sola  cunctas  haereses  in- 
teremisti  in  universe  mundo.  He  who  does 
not  believe  all  that  the  Catholic  Church  be- 
lieves about  the  Mother  of  Jesus  is  not  really 
a  Christian. 

Mr.  Capes,  who  knew  Dr.  Dollinger  inti- 
mately, does  not  understand  "the  peculiar 
intellectual  process  by  which  he  was  led  to 
separate  from  the  Church  after  the  Vatican 
Council";  and  he  declares  the  " Old-Catho- 
lic" theory  to  be  "the  most  whimsical  and 
unpractical  of  speculations  ever  put  forward 
by  one  who  regards  the  Christian  Church  as 
a  visible  organic  unity  and  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed dispenser  of  supernatural  graces." 

The  vulgar  apostasy  of  a  Loyson  is  intelligi- 
ble ;  but  how  can  the  author  of  "  The  Church 
and  the  Churches"  be  so  miserably  blinded 
in  his  austere  old  age?  Let  us  pray  for  him; 
but  let  us  pray  especially  for  the  champion 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Charles  Pas- 
saglia,  that,  having  strayed  away  farther  and 
longer  than  his  former  brother,  Charles  Curci, 
he  may  imitate  him  in  at  last  retracing  his 
steps. 

M.  R. 


The  Pope  and  Freemasonry. 


THE  Holy  Father's  Encyclical  against 
Freemasonry  has  been  like  a  bomb-shell 
in  the  camp  of  that  impious  sect,  in  proof  of 
which  M.  Findel,  of  Berlin,  in  a  recent  article 
urges  the  Freemasons  to  be  on  the  defensive, 
declaring  that  the  Eycyclical  Humanum  genus 
is  "  a  real  catastrophe  for  secret  societies." 

It  has  already  contributed  to  the  conversion 
of  several  notable  members  of  the  sect,  as  our 
readers  are  aware.  The  Count  of  Paratz,  Grand 
Master  of  the  'Lisbon  Freemasons,  whose 
death  was  noticed  in  a  recent  number,  died 
repentant,  and  we  hope  forgiven.  Through  the 
Nuncio  he  asked  the  Pope's  pardon,  and  was 
freed  from  the  excommunications  incurred  as 
head  of  the  Masonic  lodges.  He  then  con- 
fessed, and  received  the  last  Sacraments  with 
edifying  sentiments  of  contrition  and  piety. 
The  telegram  assuring  him  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther's pardon  and  blessing  was  his  last  earthly 
consolation,  and  we  learn  from  a  correspond- 
ent in  Lisbon  that  the  whole  city  was  edified 
by  his  sincere  repentance. 

Another  important  conversion  was  that  of 
Cesare  Parrini,  at  Florence, — a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  talent,  who  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Fieramosca  (a  Masonic  journal  published  in 
Florence),  and  of  high  rank  in  the  lodge.  On 
the  1 3th  of  March,  1882,  he  declared  in  his 
will  (which  was  published  by  the  Cittadino 
of  Genoa)  that  he  neither  wished  for  a  priest 
when  dying  nor  for  religious  rites  at  his  fu- 
neral. On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  July 
last,  he  fought  a  duel  at  Quarto,  near  Flor- 
ence, with  a  Mr.  de  Witt,  and  fell,  mortally 
wounded.  He  was  brought  to  a  house  near 
Torrigiani,  a  neighboring  villa,  and  immedi- 
ately called  for  a  priest.  The  Rev.  Luigi 
Miceinesi,  parish  priest  of  Sta.  Maria  a  Quinto, 
was  sent  for,  and,  after  a  short  conference 
with  the  dying  man,  he  came  to  the  door  and 
called  for  two  witnesses.  A  friend,  who  had 
not  left  M.  Parrini  since  the  duel,  offered 
himself,  and  an  attendant  from  the  hospital 
served  for  the  second  witness.  In  their  pres- 
ence the  priest  read  a  formula  of  retractation, 
which  embraced  all  that  was  necessary  for  a 
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man  who  had  trampled  on  all  ecclesiastical 
laws,  had  fought  a  duel,  written  against  the 
Church,  etc.,  etc.  The  dying  man,  with  a 
crucifix  pressed  to  his  heart,  declared  that  he 
confirmed  that  retractation,  adding :  "  I  for- 
give all,  as  I  hope  for  forgiveness  from  God." 
The  act,  signed  by  the  two  witnesses,  is  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  See.  After 
receiving  the  Holy  Viaticum,  Parrini  grew 
very  calm  and  frequently  kissed  the  crucifix. 
He  was  asked  how  he  who  had  been  so  im- 
pious was  then  so  repentant  and  full  of  hope. 
He  replied :  "  My  friend,  in  life  things  appear 
to  us  very  different  from  what  they  are  in 
death."  He  was  anointed,  and  scarcely  was 
the  ceremony  finished  when  he  expired,  with 
the  holy  Name  of  Jesus  on  his  lips. 

When  the  corpse  was  laid  out,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Freemasons  entered  and  gave 
it  a  blow,  saying  that  was  the  last  adieu  cus- 
tomary with  the  order  and  given  to  deceased 
members.  Is  it  not  rather  the  last  vindictive 
rite  prescribed  for  those  who  when  dying 
abandon  the  impious  sect  ? 


Light,  a  Beautiful  Symbol  of  the  Trinity. 


AN    ARGUMENT    AGAINST    UNBELIEF. 


IN  light  we  have  a  most  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  is 
an  article  of  faith  with  many,  of  doubt  with  some, 
and  of  disbelief  with  others;  but  if  we  can  prove 
by  ocular  demonstration  that  there  exists  in  nature 
a  trinity  in  unity  and  a  unity  in  trinity  quite  as 
marvellous,  it  ought  to  confirm  the  faithful,  con- 
vince the  doubtful,  and  overthrow  the  sophistry 
of  the  unbeliever.  An  investigation  into  the  laws 
and  properties  of  light  will  enable  us  to  do  so. 
Light  is  easily  separated  into  its  component  colors, 
by  transmitting  it  through  a  glass  prism,  where  it 
is  resolved  into  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet,  which  when  combined  consti- 
tute white  or  ordinary  light.  This  band  of  colors 
is  called  the  prismatic  spectrum.  Now,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  red,  yellow,  and  blue  are  its  primary 
or  essential  colors,  the. others  being  merely  pro- 
duced by  the  admixture  or  overlapping  of  two 
adjoining  primary  colors;  thus,  orange  is  found 
between  the  red  and  yellow,  green  between  the 
yellow  and  blue ;  so  that,  in  fact,  we  have  only 


the  three  primary  colors  to  deal  with,  each  of 
which  has  its  peculiar  properties  and  attributes 
distinct  from  the  others ;  thus  the  red  is  the  calo- 
rific or  heating  principle ;  the  yellow  is  the  lumi- 
nous or  light-giving  principle;  while  it  is  in  the 
blue  ray  that  the  power  of  actinism,  or  chemical 
action,  is  found. 

Now,  it  is  this  trinity  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
which  constitutes,  when  combined,  the  unity  of 
ordinary  or  white  light.  When  separated,  this 
unity  of  light  is  divided  into  the  trinity  of  colors. 
Although  one  and  the  same,  neither  can  exist 
without  the  other ;  the  three  are  one,  the  one  is  three. 
Thus  we  have  a  unity  in  trinity,  and  a  trinity  in 
unity,  exemplified  in  light  itself;  and  "GoD  is 
LIGHT."  Plants  will  live  and  grow  luxuriantly  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  red  and  yellow  rays ;  but, 
however  promising  the  appearance,  the  blossom 
dies  and  np  fruit  can  be  produced  without  the  enliv- 
ening power  of  the  blue  rays.  When  this  invisible 
action  is  wanting,  the  trinity  in  unity  is  incom- 
plete; life  is  unproductive  until  the  three,  united 
in  one,  bring  all  things  to  perfection.  Thus  each 
member  of  the  trinity  in  unity  of  light  has  its  espec- 
ial duty  to  perform,  and  is  in  constant  operation, 
visibly  or  invisibly,  although  only  one  power.  Even 
far  beyond  the  visible  violet  ray  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum  the  spirit  of  actinism  prevails ;  its  chem- 
ical influence  can  be  proved  to  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  vision.  Thus  there  is  in  light  an 
invisible  agency  always  in  action ;  and  the  more 
the  subject  is  investigated  the  more  striking  is  the 
illustration  between  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  made 
manifest,  and  the  wonderful  properties  of  light 
which  have  been  gradually  unfolded  by  the  re- 
searches of  man. — Temple  Bar. 


The  New  Cardinals. 


THE  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  ranks 
among  the  highest  ecclesiastical  departments 
in  the  administration  of  the  Church,  and  its  As- 
sessor (an  office  analogous  to  that  of  the  Secretary 
in  the  other  Congregations)  must  be  eminent  in 
doctrine  and  in  virtue,  with  a  long  record  of  ser- 
vices, and  of  well  proved  worth.  Such  a  man  is 
Mgr.  Laurenzi,  who  has  filled  that  post  for  two 
years,  having  been  appointed  in  1882,  two  years 
after  his  creation  in  petto.  For  his  Holiness  cre- 
ated and  reserved  him  in  1880,  and  this  it  is,  as 
our  readers  no  doubt  are  aware,  which  gives  him 
precedence  over  the  other  Cardinal  Priests  since 
created.  It  is  now  thirty-three  years  that  his  Emi- 
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nence  has  enjoyed  the  close  esteem  and  confidence 
of  Leo  XIII.  His  Holiness  was  named  Bishop  of 
Perugia  in  1846,  and  the  next  year  he  appointed 
Mgr.  Laurenzi  his  Vicar-General  and  trusty  adviser. 
So  great  thenceforth  was  his  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  virtue  that  none  could  but  acknowledge 
the  discernment  of  his  Bishop.  Mgr.  Laurenzi's 
brilliant  career  at  the  Seminary  and  the  University 
of  Perugia  now  bore  fruit,  and  he  found  himself 
consulted  on  the  most  intricate  questions  even  by 
the  most  eminent  jurists,  who  saw  renewed  in  him 
the  renown  of  the  famous  Baldo,  also  of  Perugia. 
In  1857,  he  was  appointed  Archpriest  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Perugia.  In  1867,  and  at  other  times,  the 
late  Pope  wished  to  raise  him  to  the  Episcopate, 
but  Mgr.  Laurenzi's  humility  and  attachment  to 
his  Bishop  caused  him  to  refuse  the  dignity.  In 
1877,  however,  Pius  IX  preconized  him  Bishop  of 
Amata.  It  was  Leo  XIII  (then  Cardinal)  who 
consecrated  him  in  the  Church  of  St.Chrysogonus, 
the  presbyteral  title  of  Cardinal  Pecci.  Soon  after 
his  election  to  the  See  of  Peter,  Leo  XIII  ap- 
pointed him  his  Auditor.  In  1882,  as  we  have 
said,  he  was  made  Assessor  to  the  Holy  Office, 
and  now  the  princely  purple  has  rewarded  his 
talents  and  virtues,  and  his  long  services  and  un- 
swerving fidelity. 

His  Eminence  Peter,  Cardinal  Celesia,  O.S.B., 
Archbishop  of  Palermo,  is  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  Marquises  of  S.  Antonino,  and  was  born  at 
Palermo  on  January  13,  1814.  Early  in  life  he 
entered  the  Benedictine  Order  in  the  Monastery 
of  S.  Martin  delle  Scale.  From  1846  to  1850  he 
successively  filled  the  priories  of  the  Maddalena  at 
Messina,  Militello,  and  became  Abbot  Ordinary 
of  the  monastery  and  diocese  of  Monte  Cassino. 
In  1860  he  was  preconized  Bishop  of  Patti,  in 
Sicily,  having  filled  at  Rome  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  the  duties  of  Procurator- General. 
Threatened  by  the  Garibaldian  invaders  of  Sicily, 
who  attempted  to  impose  on  him  conditions  and 
oaths  incompatible  with  his  duty,  he  preferred 
exile  to  breach  of  duty,  and  came  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  appointed  Consultor  to  several  congrega- 
tions, and  rendered  much  valuable  service.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  he  published  his  remarkable  work 
on  "  The  Spirit  of  Catholicism."  He  was  able  to 
return  to  his  see  in  1866.  As  Bishop  of  Patti,  he 
took  part  in  the  Vatican  Council  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  the  postulata,  and  an  ardent 
upholder  of  the  Papal  Infallibility.  In  1871  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Palermo. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  relate  the  work  he  has 
done  during  the  thirteen  years  he  has  ruled  the 


Church  of  Palermo.  To  be  brief,  he  has  been  the 
promoter  and  supporter  of  all  the  numerous  good 
works  in  his  large  diocese. 

Another  illustrious  Benedictine  is  among  the  new 
Princes  of  the  Church.  His  Eminence  Olestine 
Cardinal  Ganglbauer,  of  the  Austrian  Benedic- 
tines, was  born  at  Thaustetten,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lin/,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1817.  Before  his 
preconization  as  Archbishop  of  Vienna  (August 
4,  1881),  he  filled  with  striking  success  the  chair 
of  Divinity  in  the  college  attached  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbey  of  Kremsmilnster,  of  which  he  was 
subsequently  elected  the  mitred  Abbot.  One  of 
the  traits  which  has  most  endeared  him  to  his  flock 
is  his  boundless  affection  and  solicitude  for  the 
poor. 

The  Archbishop  of  Seville,  his  Eminence 
Zephyrinus,  Cardinal  Gonzales  y  Diaz  Tunon,  be- 
longs to  the  Order  of  Preachers.  This  son  of  St. 
Dominic  was  born  at  Viitoria,  in  the  diocese  of 
Oviedo,  January  the  28th,  1831.  Having  filled 
with  rare  talent  the  posts  of  Master  and  Lecturer 
in  Philosophy,  and  of  superior  of  the  most  im- 
portant Dominican  houses  of  Spain,  he  was  pre- 
conized Bishop  of  Malaga  in  the  Consistory  of 
January  17,  1874.  In  July,  1875,  ne  was  trans' 
ferred  to  the  See  of  Cordova,  and  was  raised  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Seville  in  the  Consistory  of 
the  5th  of  March,  1683.  His  philosophical  works, 
notably  his  "History  of  Philosophy"  and  his 
"Compendium  "  of  scholastic  teaching,  have  been 
adopted  in  most  of  the  seminaries  and  higher 
schools  of  Spain.  He  is,  moreover,  a  consummate 
master  in  the  way  of  perfection,  and  his  spiritual 
direction  is  eagerly  sought  for,  and  is  justified  by 
its  marvellous  fruits.  One  of  his  most  recent  acts 
was  the  promulgation  of  that  spirited  Pastoral 
protesting  against  the  spoliation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. 

Cardinal  Monescillo  y  Viso,  Archbishop  of  Va- 
lencia, was  born  at  Calatrava,  in  the  diocese  of 
Toledo,  on  September  the  2d,  1811.  He  was 
successively  preconized  to  the  Sees  of  Calahorra 
(1861),  Jaen  (1862),  and  Valencia  (June  22, 
1877).  A  distinguished  sacred  orator,  and  author 
of  an  important  work  on  the  theology  of  St. 
Thomas,  he  is  also  the  Church's  unyielding  cham- 
pion in  the  Spanish  Senate.  His  most  noteworthy 
speeches  have  been  those  made  in  favor  of  Catho- 
lic union,  against  the  measure  for  freedom  of 
worship,  on  the  indelible  outrages  inflicted  in  1881 
on  the  remains  of  Pius  IX,  and,  quite  recently,  to 
uphold  the  independence  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
and  to  denounce  the  spoliation  of  the  Propaganda. 
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His  theological  lore  and  oratorical  gifts  were  con- 
spicuous at  the  Vatican  Council. 

The  humble  Franciscan,  the  unwearied  apostle 
of  the  savage  tribes  of  Eastern  Africa,  William 
Cardinal  Massaia,  titular  Archbishop  of  Staurop- 
olis,  is  another  of  those  now  called  to  the  Senate 
of  the  Church.  A  Bishop  for  forty  years,  devoted 
to  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen,  with  an 
unquenchable  zeal,  surmounting  every  difficulty, 
Massaia  appears  before  us  with  a  panorama  of 
deeds  and  deserts  impossible  to  treat  of  at  length 
in  such  a  brief  notice  as  this.  He  himself,  who  is 
about  to  employ  his  leisure  time,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  five,  with  the  editing  of  his  "Missionary 
Notes,"  will  require  several  volumes  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  imagine  that  the  unaffected  simplicity 
of  his  narrative  will  be  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  eloquent  fecundity  of  his  apostolate.  From 
the  year  1847,  when  he  was  laboring  at  Guala,  in 
the  province  of  Agama,  his  death  was  sought  for 
by  the  Chief  Ube,  from  whose  persistent  pursuit  he 
only  escaped  by  a  series  of  providential  circum- 
stances; in  1849  he  was  bitterly  persecuted  by  the 
chief  of  the  Warrokallis;  in  June  of  that  year  he  was 
imprisoned  at  Nagadras.  In  May,  1854,  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  western  provinces  of  Abyssinia, 
on  reaching  Dunkut,  disguised  as  a  merchant,  he 
was  recognized  by  the  Arabs,  who  were  on  the 
point  of  murdering  him.  That  same  year  he  was 
once  more  thrown  into  prison  at  Nagadras.  Ten 
years  later,  he  began  another  term  of  harsh  captiv- 
ity on  August  25,  1 86 1,  when  he  lost  all  his  man- 
uscripts ;  November  the  3oth,  he  was  accused  of 
magic  before  the  kinglet  of  Ennerea,  who  plun- 
dered him  of  everything,  and  exiled  him.  In  the 
following  June  he  was  accused  of  conspiracy 
against  the  Goggias,  and,  in  spite  of  clearing  him- 
self, was  expelled  and  forced  to  return  to  Gaudra. 
On  the  2fth  of  June,  1863,  he  was  arrested  on  the 
eastern  frontier  by  the  soldiers  of  Theodore  II, 
who  robbed  him  of  everything,  and  brought  him 
before  the  king.  The  latter  threw  him  into  prison 
for  a  month.  In  short,  this  noble  missionary  has 
not  escaped  one  of  the  trials  enumerated  by  St. 
Paul :  In  laboribus  plurimis,  in  carceribus  abun- 
dantius,  in  plagis  supra  modum,  in  mortibus  fre- 
quenter. Such  eminence  in  virtue  has  struck  with 
admiration  even  those  bitter  foes  of  the  Church, 
the  Italian  (so-called)  Liberals.  But.  Mgr.  Mas- 
saia gave  them  an  eloquent  rebuke.  Only  last 
year,  when  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  offered 
him  a  decoration  with  the  same  hand  that  had 
plundered  the  Propaganda,  the  humble  Franciscan 
by  refusing  gave  him  to  understand  that  to  pretend 


a  wish  to  honor  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
was  a  mockery,  unless  her  rights  and  interests  were 
first  protected.  With  true  patriotism  he  had 
begged,  vainly,  for  that  protection  ever  since  the 
time  of  Cavour.  But  instead  of  granting  it  to  the 
missionaries,  which  would  have  been  to  their  in- 
terest, the  Piedmontese  Government  initiated  the 
spoliation  of  the  religious  orders.  To  this  perse- 
cution, the  successor  of  St.  Peter  now  opposes  the 
elevation  of  these  illustrious  sons  of  St.  Benedict, 
St.  Dominic,  and  St.  Francis. 

Cardinal  Carmine  Merosi-Gori,  Secretary  to 
the  Sacred  Consistorial  Congregation  and  to  the 
Sacred  College,  was  first  Canon  and  Archpriest  of 
S.  Maria  ad  Martyres  (the  Pantheon),  next  Canon 
of  St.  Peter's,  Substitute  Datarius,  and  Vice-Da- 
tarius,  in  which  last  important  office  he  displayed 
high  talents.  He  was  born  at  Subiaco,  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1810. 

Ignatius,  Cardinal  Massotti,  born  at  Forli,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1820,  educated  in  the  college  and  the 
seminary  of  his  native  town,  gained  early  distinc- 
tion by  his  talents,  and  won  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  Cardinal  Bofondt,  whose  private  secretary, 
and  subsequently  auditor,  he  became.  Coming  to 
Rome  in  1847  with  his  patron,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  received  from 
the  Sapienza  the  doctorates  of  Canon  and  Civil 
Laws.  In  1863  he  was  made  a  Domestic  Prelate. 
He  was  then  named  Judge  of  the  Prelatial  Con- 
gregation, which  at  that  time  sat  in  the  Curia  of 
Innocent  X,  at  the  Palace  of  Montecitorio.  In 
1867,  appointed  Ponente  of  the  Consulta,  he  dis- 
played in  that  office  his  great  talents  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  most  difficult  causes.  He  succeeded 
Mgr.  Serafini  (afterwards  Cardinal)  as  Auditor  of 
the  Rota,  and  in  1874  Leo  XIII  promoted  him  to 
the  high  office  of  General  Secretary  to  the  Propa- 
ganda. His  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion  was 
conspicuous  in  that  vast  field,  which  embraces  the 
whole  action  of  the  Holy  See  in  propagating  the 
faith  and  civilization.  Finally,  in  1883,  he  was  , 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Congregation  of  Bish- 
ops and  Regulars. 

Isidore,  Cardinal  Verga,  the  youngest  of  the 
new  Cardinals,  was  born  at  Bassano,  April  29, 
1832.  He  carried  out  his  literary  and  philosoph- 
ical studies  in  the  seminaries  of  Orte  and  Viterbo. 
He  then  came  to  Rome  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Theology  at  the  Gregorian  University, 
and  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  Sapienza.  Suc- 
cessively Advocate  to  the  Rota,  Vice- Secretary 
and  Secretary  of  the  Council,  he  has  dealt  ably 
and  successfully  with  the  most  important  matters 
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before  that  Congregation  which  perpetuates  in 
the  Church  the  salutary  action  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Among  others,  we  may  note  the  well- 
known  great  controversy  between  the  English 
hierarchy  and  the  Regulars,  when,  with  Mgrs.  Pal- 
lotti  and  Galimberti,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
drawing  up  of  the  document  on  which  was  based 
the  Apostolic  Constitution  settling  that  weighty 

matter. 

— •  »  • — 

Thanksgiving  Day. 


THE    RT.    REV.    BISHOP    SPALDING. 

THE  practice,  which,  with  us,  has  now  grown 
to  be  national,  of  appointing  one  day  in  the 
year  for  general  thanksgiving  to  God,  the  Creator 
and  Giver  of  all  good,  has  seemed  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  con- 
sonant with  the  principles  of  faith  and  with  the 
promptings  of  the  heart  of  a  Christian  people,  and 
they  have,  therefore,  determined  to  recognize  and 
commend,  in  a  public  and  solemn  way,  a  custom 
which  declares  our  dependence  upon  God,  both 
as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  while  it  tends  to 
strengthen  the  spirit  of  gratitude  and  to  increase 
our  confidence  in  His  all-wise  and  fatherly  prov- 
idence. The  appeal  made  by  the  civil  authorities 
of  our  country,  requesting  all  citizens  to  cease 
from  work  and  business  on  this  day,  and  to  raise 
their  thoughts  to  God,  while  they  bring  to  mind 
the  great  and  numberless  blessings  which  He  con- 
tinues to  shower  upon  them  and  their  country,  is 
a  call  to  which  we  gladly  hearken,  The  duty  of 
religious  thankfulness  is  constantly  urged  by  the 
Church,  and  in  this  age,  when  many  call  in  ques- 
tion the  good  of  life,  even  when  most  fortunate, 
we  should  more  than  ever  cherish  the  spirit  of 
gratitude,  which  springs  from  the  faith  and  feeling 
that  God  is  all-good  and  merciful,  and  that  life  is 
a  blessing  even  to  the  most  wretched,  if  they  look 
to  Him  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  His  Command- 
ments. Surely  we,  whether  as  Catholics  or  as 
Americans,  can  never  lack  reasons  for  thankfulness. 
In  common  with  all  other  Americans,  we  have 
here  a  home  and  a  country,  in  which  we  enjoy 
the  rights  of  freemen,  and  opportunities  to  use 
the  powers  which  God  has  given  us  in  a  way  never 
before  granted  to  men,  nor  offered  to  them  now 
even,  except  in  America.  Whatever  fills  the  hearts 
of  our  fellow  countrymen  with  joy  and  pride  when 
they  contemplate  the  marvellous  growth  and  ever- 
increasing  prosperity  of  our  common  country 


sends  also  a  thrill  of  gladness  through  our  Catho- 
lic hearts.  We  are  a  part  of  this  great  people,  and 
whatever  is  good  for  our  country  is  gqod  for  us. 
Catholics  were  the  first  in  this  New  World  to  pro- 
claim and  to  put  in  practice  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration,  and  they  will  be  the  last  to 
deny  or  violate  the  Christian  chart  of  the  freedom 
of  conscience.  American  Catholics  shed  their 
blood  for  our  independence,  and  the  aid  which 
we  received  from  the  Catholics  of  other  lands  was 
the  providential  means  which  enabled  us  to  come 
forth  victorious  from  the  struggle,  and  to  establish 
ourselves  as  a  free  and  separate  people. 

Catholics,  who  bore  a  chief  part  in  the  founding 
of  this  great  republic,  must  ever  feel  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  labor  to  make  it  perpetual.  The  Church 
holds  the  fulness  of  God's  supernatural  bounties, 
and  the  republic  is  His  richest  earthly  gift  to  His 
children.  Both  have  a  world  wide  mission — to 
purify,  elevate,  ennoble  and  enlighten  men,  to 
free  them  from  slavery,  whether  of  soul  or  body, 
of  heart  or  mind.  The  republic  gives  liberty  to 
the  Church,  the  Church  strengthens  the  spirit  of 
obedience  and  devotion  to  the  republic,  and  both 
co-operate  to  make  prevail  the  will  of  God,  which 
is  justice,  righteousness,  peace,  goodness.  There 
is  a  natural  harmony  between  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion, which  is  wide,  strong  and  enduring,  and  the 
character  of  a  great  and  free  people.  Among  a 
narrow  or  enslaved  race,  its  action  is  narrowed ; 
but  amid  half  a  world  of  freemen,  the  vigor  of  its 
godlike  life  expands  and  pushes  forth  in  every 
direction.  Hence  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
Catholic  faith  should  make  headway  in  a  country 
like  our  own. 

What  cause  for  thankfulness  have  we  not  when 
we  recall  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  America 
during  the  last  hundred  years  ?  From  a  few  thou- 
sand we  have  grown  to  be  eight  millions.  Then 
we  were  without  organization ;  now  this  solemn 
Council,  more  numerous  and  more  free  than  any 
which  could  be  assembled  elsewhere,  is  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  our  perfect  organization. 
Then  we  had  no  schools ;  now  nearly  half  a  million 
children  receive  instruction  in  Catholic  schools. 
Then  churches  were  few  and  poor;  now  they  are 
counted  by  thousands,  and  many  of  them  are 
monuments  to  the  taste  and  generosity  of  their 
builders.  But  I  may  not  stop  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States.  Like  the  growth  of  the  country,  our  prog- 
ress has  been  so  rapid  and  so  manifest  that  words 
but  enfeeble  the  impression  stamped  upon  all  minds 
by  the  facts  themselves. 
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But  while  we  recall  the  blessings  and  privileges 
which  God  grants  us  as  Catholics  and  as  Ameri- 
cans, let  us  bear  in  mind  that  what  we  most  need 
is  not  wealth  or  numbers,  but  virtue,  which  alone 
can  prevent  the  bountiful  gifts  of  the  Creator  from 
becoming  dangerous  and  hurtful  to  us.  Only  they 
are  truly  grateful  who  seek  to  render  themselves 
worthy  of  the  good  they  receive,  and  only  in  this 
way  can  we  have  the  well-founded  hope  that  the 
blessings  we  enjoy  shall  continue.  Morality  is  the 
basis  both  of  religion  and  of  civil  liberty,  and  if 
the  Church  and  the  country  are  to  remain  strong 
and  free,  the  cause  of  virtue  and  of  public  morality 
must  find  in  us  earnest  defenders.  Let  American 
Catholics,  therefore,  ever  uphold  and  show  forth 
in  their  lives  the  great  principles  which  underlie 
free  government.  Let  them,  in  the  spirit  of  religion 
and  of  self-respect,  lend  a  willing  obedience  to  law, 
and  stand  on  the  side  of  those  who  seek  to  correct 
abuses  and  maintain  intact  the  practices  and  in- 
stitutions which  are  the  outgrowth  of  Christian 
faith,  and  which  have  been  the  great  instruments 
in  elevating  and  purifying  human  conduct.  Let 
them  be  sober,  honest,  peaceful,  and  true  to  all  the 
obligations  which  bind  them  as  members  of  the 
Church  and  as  citizens  of  a  free  country.  So  shall 
they  become  less  unworthy  of  God's  blessings,  and 
the  sense  of  gratitude  growing  from  year  to  year, 
and  lifting  them  to  higher  and  nobler  life,  will 
make  them  more  able  to  defend  both  the  cause  of 
religion  and  of  patriotism. 


Catholic  Notes. 


We  are  glad  to  know  that  interest  in  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  North 
America  during  the  iyth  century  is  being  revived 
in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
Rev.  Father  Laboureau,  a  zealous  priest  stationed 
at  Penetanguishene,  proposes  to  erect  a  memorial 
church  to  Fathers  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant,  mission- 
aries to  the  Hurons,  who  were  tortured  to  death 
at  that  place  by  the  Iroquois  on  the  i6th  and  iyth 
of  March,  1649.  Brebeuf  was  the  founder  of  the 
Huron  mission.  Various  relics  of  the  two  mis- 
sionaries are  still  preserved  in  Canadian  convents; 
the  Hotel- Dieu  at  Quebec  has  the  skull  of  Brebeuf, 
which  is  kept  in  a  silver  bust  sent  from  France 
by  his  family. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  church  is  a  beautiful 
and  commanding  one,  and  overlooks  the  whole 
scene  of  the  Huron  mission.  His  Grace  Arch- 
bishop Lynch,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  Father 


Laboureau's  undertaking,  broke  the  ground  with 
his  own  hand,  and  took  with  him  to  Toronto  the 
first  sod  cut  from  the  hallowed  earth. 


Protestants  will  think  they  have  good  reason  to 
be  displeased  with  Mr.  Ruskin  for  certain  utter- 
ances in  one  of  his  recent  lectures  at  Oxford,  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  brought  up  in  the  strictest  sect 
of  Protestant  Evangelicalism  will  be  no  palliative. 
To  illustrate  Protestant  hatred  for  all  that  is  above 
and  beyond  itself,  the  distinguished  lecturer  dis- 
closed a  sketch  of  a  little  porker,  remarking: 
"The  little  pig  walks  along,  you  see,  knowing 
every  inch  of  its  ground,  having  in  its  snout  a  capi- 
tal instrument  for  grubbing  up  things.  You  may 
be  shocked,  perhaps,  at  my  selection  of  this  animal 
for  the  type  of  a  religious  sect;  but  if  you  could 
but  realize  all  the  beautiful  things  which  the  in- 
solence of  Protestantism  has  destroyed  you  would 
think  surely  the  Gadarene  swine  too  good  for 
them.  But  my  illustration  is  at  any  rate  appro- 
priate as  significant  of  the  Protestant  and  Evan- 
gelical art,  which  can  draw  a  pig  to  perfection,  but 
never  a  pretty  lady. ' '  Mr.  Ruskin  then  passed  on 
to  the  hypocritical  Protestant,  and  produced  as 
the  type  of  him  a  sketch  in  black  and  white  of  a 
truly  repulsive  Mr.  Stiggins  with  a  concertina ! 


There  was  so  little  to  edify  in  our  late  political 
contest  that  the  golden  deed  performed  by  the 
President  of  the  electors  in  New  York  ought  to  be 
heralded  far  and  wide.  When  the  State  Treasurer 
paid  the  members  of  the  College,  President  Kelly 
received  a  check  for  $60.  He  endorsed  it  then 
and  there,  and,  putting  it  in  an  envelope,  addressed 
it  to  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  Albany. 


From  the  official  report  of  awards  given  at  the 
London  Exhibition  we  learn  that  the  Christian 
Brothers,  besides  numerous  prizes  for  special  work, 
received  a  diploma  of  honor  (the  highest  award 
given)  for  the  excellence  of  their  exhibits  in  gen- 
eral, and  for  the  perfection  of  the  details  furnished 
by  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
France  and  Belgium. 

All  work  exhibited  from  their  schools  of  the 
first  three  countries  was  exhibited  in  the  name  of 
the  Society,  and  hence  individual  members  were 
precluded  from  special  award — a  circumstance 
which,  considering  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits, 
the  judges  themselves  regretted.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Belgian  laws,  the  Brothers 
of  Belgium  had  to  exhibit,  in  many  cases,  as  in- 
dividuals. 
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By  an  Apostolic  Letter,  dated  Nov.  9th,  the 
Holy  Father  restored  the  ancient  and  illustrious 
See  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  also  raising  it  to  met- 
ropolitan rank.  Cardinal  I^avigerie,  whose  untir- 
ing zeal  and  labors  in  the  service  of  religion  are 
known  to  all  our  readers  from  a  recently  published 
article  ("A  Missionary  Cardinal"),  has  been 
named  titular. 

The  testimony  of  Professor  Laurent  as  to  the 
benefits  conferred  by  Christianity  is  worth  quot- 
ing. The  Church  in  Belgium  has  not  a  more  open, 
bitterer  enemy  than  Laurent.  He  says: 

'•The  influence  of  Christianity  on  legislation  can 
not  be  denied.  The  evangelic  doctrine  was  called 
upon  insensibly  to  modify  morals ;  and  morals  once 
impregnated  with  the  idea  of  human  unity,  all  the 
vices  of  the  ancient  world  will  disappear.  .  .  .  Antiq- 
uity was  the  age  of  violence.  The  feeble  had  to  bow 
before  the  strongest.  As  soon  as  Christianity  pene- 
trated into  the  pagan  world,  the  voice  of  humanity 
made  itself  heard.  It  is  a  great  glory  for  religion  to 
have  impressed  this  tendency  upon  the  human  mind. 

"  The  action  of  Christianity  becomes  more  sensible 
in  the  legislation  upon  marriage.  Pagan  society  had 
not  the  sentiment  of  purity  which  distinguishes  the 
morality  of  the  Gospel.  Virginity  elevates  women 
from  their  degradation ;  the  idea  of  the  Mother  of 
Christ  sanctifies  them. 

"  The  barbarians  were  despised  or  hated  in  antiq- 
uity ;  born  to  serve  the  proud  citizens  of  Athens  and 
of  Rome,  they  furnished  the  markets  for  slaves  and 
gladiators.  Christianity  opened  to  them  the  Church, 
and,  more  than  that,  civilized  them." 


His  Holiness  Leo  XIII,  by  an  Apostolic  Letter 
under  date  of  Oct.  25th,  has  given  canonical 
status  to  the  American  College  in  Rome,  bestow- 
ing upon  it  the  name  and  title,  with  all  the  rights, 
prerogatives,  and  privileges  of  a  Pontifical  College, 
and  prescribing  rules  for  its  future  guidance.  This 
gracious  act  of  the  Holy  Father  will  no  doubt 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  American 
College,  and  add  greatly  to  its  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness. 

We  often  read  of  churches  erected  in  foreign 
parts  in  consequence  of  vows  made  in  time  of 
dangen  It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that 
the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  Philadelphia,  was 
erected  by  the  late  Father  Carter  in  consequence 
of  a  vow  made  at  sea  in  a  storm. — 7.  C.  B.  U. 
Journal. 

Intemperance  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of 
our  age ;  the  young,  especially,  should  therefore 


be  put  upon  their  guard  against  a  vice  that  is 
yearly  bringing  thousands  to  ruin  and  degradation. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  disorder  so 
difficult,  alrno  >t  impossible  to  cure,  is  easily  pre- 
vented. It  behooves  all,  and  parents  in  particu- 
lar, to  keep  from  the  young  what  might  be  to  them 
an  occasion  of  sin,  of  ruin  of  body  and  soul. 
The  ancient  Spartans  held  the  vice  of  drunken- 
ness in  such  horror  that  they  intoxicated  their 
slaves  in  order  to  show,  by  their  example,  to  what 
a  degrading  condition  drunkenness  brings  hu- 
man nature.  Christians  who  fall  have  aids  that 
the  pagans  had  not — namely,  the  Sacraments — 
but  such  is  the  effect  of  drunkenness  that  few  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  apply  the  remedy.  Pre- 
vention is  the  safer  course. 


The  first  Mexican  martyr  was  an  Indian  of 
Tlascalla  named  Christopher,  or,  as  the  Spanish 
call  him,  Crist6bal  Axotecatl,  whose  own  father, 
Cauque  of  Atlehuetzian,  after  beating  him  unmer- 
cifully, burned  him  alive,  because  he  had  become 
a  Christian.  St.  Philip  of  Jesus  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  martyr  of  Mexico ;  but  he  did 
not  endure  martyrdom  until  1597,  whereas  Chris- 
topher suffered  in  1527. 


The  London  Tablet  quotes  the  eloquent  perora- 
tion of  an  address,  which,  according  to  immemo- 
rial custom,  the  Rector  Magnificus,  Mgr.  Pieraerts, 
delivered  at  the  reopening  of  the  University  of 
Louvain.  It  runs  as  follows :  "  Some  one  has  writ- 
ten in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  that  the  theological 
period  is  definitely  closed,  and  he  prays  with  all 
his  heart,  not  merely  for  a  neutral  university,  but 
for  a  materialist  and  atheistical  university.  We  are, 
gentlemen,  a  spiritualist  and  Catholic  university; 
we  have  never  forgotten  it  for  a  moment,  and  we 
shall  never  forget  it.  Our  science,  whilst  ever 
keeping  itself  up  to  the  level  of  all  progress,  will 
maintain  itself  without  fail  in  the  religious  and 
Christian  atmosphere  in  which  the  greatest  sa- 
vants and  the  proudest  geniuses  of  earth  have  ever 
been  able  to  breathe  at  ease  and  take  their  boldest 
flights.  .  .  .  Science  is  like  the  ocean.  Like  it,  she 
has  her  depths,  her  mysteries,  her  silence,  her 
darkness,  sometimes  her  tempests.  Let  us  fear 
nothing;  let  us  put  out  into  the  deep,  let  us  urge 
our  vessel  to  the  open  sea — due  in  a/turn.  To 
render  our  researches  and  our  fishing  fruitful,  there 
is  One  who  stands  erect  watching  on  the  shore ; 
and  to  direct  us  across  the  waves  there  is  a  Star 
ever  shining  in  the  firmament — that  one  whose 
figure  crowns  the  arms  of  the  University." 
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The  Rev.  President  of  the  Catholic  Young 
Men's  National  Union  of  the  United  States  has 
issued  an  address,  to  be  read  at  the  first  meeting 
of  each  society,  in  which  he  earnestly  and  elo- 
quently pleads  with  the  members  for  renewed  ef- 
forts towards  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  Catholic  young  men.  He  says  : 

"  By  all  means,  let  the  work  of  the  Union  and  its 
affiliated  societies  be  made  familiar  to  the  Catholic 
young  men  of  our  country.  Let  the  officers  of  socie- 
ties, and  especially  the  delegates  who  have  represented 
them,  endeavor  to  impart  to  the  members  some  of  the 
spirit  of  Catholic  unity,  fraternal  charity,  and  indom- 
itable manliness  that  is  so  noticeable  and  encouraging 
at  our  annual  conventions;  and  let  them,  moreover, 
persevere  during  the  entire  year  in  their  advocacy  of 
the  Union's  interests,  convinced  that  they  are  thus 
helping  a  magnanimous  and  national  cause  in  which 
their  societies  should  be  valuable  auxiliaries.  Only 
thus  can  the  success  at  which  we  aim  be  secured.  We 
must  agitate,  agitate,  agitate,  and  even  willingly  submit 
to  the  pleasantry  or  even  worse  of  fellow-members 
who  wish  to  associate  the  Union  with  our  name  as 
being  our  never- forgotten  'hobby.'  .  .  .  Cheerfully, 
therefore,  let  us  devote  our  time  and  attention  to  it ; 
and,  with  a  determination  to  be  deterred  by  no  obsta- 
cle, but  rather  to  be  stimulated  to  renewed  efforts,  we 
shall  undoubtedly,  with  God's  blessing,  make  the 
Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Union  an  honor  to 
our  Church,  a  blessing  to  our  land,  and  a  boon  that 
will  be  remembered  with  benediction." 


A  beautiful  and  touching  ceremony  was  wit- 
nessed recently  by  some  of  the  oldest  settlers  of 
Northwestern  Indiana,  at  the  family  cemetery  of 
the  Bailly  Homestead,  Porter  County,  Indiana, 
where  are  interred  the  remains  of  Miss  Rose  Howe, 
well  known  as  a  former  contributor  to  the  pages 
of  THE  "AvE  MARIA."  On  Saturday,  Nov.  29th, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Kroll,  pastor  of  Chesterton,  sol- 
emnly blessed  a  huge  cross  of  oak,  the  fac-simile 
of  one  erected  on  the  same  spot  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Bailly,  the  first  civilized  inhabitant  of  Porter 
County  and  Miss  Howe's  maternal  grandfather. 
The  first  cross  was  planted  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Bailly 's  son,  and,  towering  above  the  sur- 
rounding wilderness,  was  for  many  years  a  well- 
known  landmark.  At  the  foot  of  this  cross  the 
Catholic  descendants  of  Joseph  Bailly  and  Marie 
Lefevre,  his  wife,  find  their  last  resting-place. 
Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  family  to  make  a 
regular  Calvary  of  this  cemetery ;  it  has  been  en- 
closed by  a  stone  wall,  in  which  are  niches  in- 
tended to  receive  the  Stations  of  the  Via  Crucis. 
The  emblem  of  man's  salvation  towering  over  all 
will  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  remains  of 
those  gone  before  us  into  the  regions  of  perpetual 


light,  and  proclaim  to  all  the  surrounding  country 
the  mysteries  of  salvation  and  Redemption. 


His  Excellency  Mgr.  di  Rende,  the  Apostolic 
Nuncio  at  Paris,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  the 
Marquise  di  Rende,  paid  a  visit  not  long  ago  to 
the  famous  composer  Gounod.  The  maestro  re- 
ceived them  very  warmly,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  remarked  to  his  distinguished  visitor, 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  small  but  exqui- 
sitely-carved statue  of  the  Redeemer  placed  on  his 
writing-desk:  "There,  my  lord,  is  the  real  Mas- 
ter of  the  house ;  I  am  but  His  servant." — Cath- 
olic Mirror. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Singenberger, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  we  have  received  a 
neat  pamphlet  of  24  pages,  giving  some  account 
of  the  American  branch  of  the  St  Cecilia  Society, 
its  approval  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
the  work  performed  since  its  foundation  in  the 
United  States,  in  1873.  Tne  object  of  the  pamphlet 
is  the  removal  of  prejudices  that  have  obstructed 
the  Society's  work  in  various  quarters,  by  a  true 
statement  of  its  objects,  and  the  sanction  and  en- 
couragement given  it  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  of  happy 
memory,  by  his  successor,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  and 
also  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  this  country. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  full  history  of  the  So- 
ciety from  its  foundation  in  Germany,  the  names 
of  the  illustrious  men  connected  with  it,  and  its 
grand  record  under  the  Presidency  of  Prof.  Franz 
Witt,  had  not  also  been  furnished.  Such  an  account 
would,  we  think,  carry  great  weight  and  inspire 
Cecilians  everywhere  with  renewed  energy  to  push 
on  the  good  work  they  have  taken  in  hand — 
namely,  the  restoration  of  liturgical  music  to  its 
rightful  place  in  the  divine  service.  Those  who 
would  like  to  have  further  information  of  the  St. 
Cecilia  Society  would  do  well  to  subscribe  for  the 
Echo,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  Church  mu- 
sic, edited  by  Prof.  Singenberger,  and  published 
by  F.  Pustet  &  Co.,  New  York. 


The  foundation  of  the  illustrious  Society  of 
Jesus  was  predicted  by  the  Venerable  Pierre  de 
Courvillion  forty  years  before  the  event.  This  re- 
markable prophecy  is  contained  in  a  Life  of  St. 
John  of  Matha  lately  published  in  Paris. 


The  Bulletin  Religieux,  of  Rheims,  gives  a  touch- 
ing account  of  the  conversion  of  a  young  Japanese, 
aged  twenty-three,  who  lately  abjured  Protestant- 
ism in  presence  of  Mgr.  Langenieux.  He  was  a 
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minister  of  the  Pietist  sect,  had  come  from  his 
country  to  visit  Europe,  and  had  been  strongly 
impressed  by  the  sight  of  Leo  XIII  and  by  a  pil- 
grimage to  Holy  Land.  The  comfort  he  felt  in 
Catholic  churches,  the  doubts  that  beset  him  ever 
afterwards  in  the  discharge  of  his  Protestant  duties, 
had  made  him  study  the  reasons  for  and  against 
Catholicism ;  and  when  he  saw  the  truth,  no  sac- 
rifice could  deter  him  from  embracing  it.  He  left 
a  most  substantial  appointment,  and  the  immediate 
prospect  of  what  promised  to  be  a  most  happy 
union  ;  he  gave  up  all,  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Evangelical  Pearl  that  is  worth  more  than  all. 
His  godfather  was  a  former  Protestant  minister 
who  had  been  converted  at  Lourdes  a  few  months 
before. — Indo-European  Correspondence. 


Of  the  nine  Cardinals  created  in  the  late  Con- 
sistory, four  are  members  of  religious  Orders :  one 
Franciscan,  one  Dominican,  and  two  Benedic- 
tines. Brief  but  interesting  sketches  of  each  of  the 
new  Princes  of  the  Church,  copied  from  the  Lon- 
don Tablet,  will  be  found  in  another  place.  The 
career  of  Cardinal  Massaia,  now  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year,  has  been  very  remarkable. 


The  sanctuary  lamp  lately  invented  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Fitsimons,  O.  P.,  is  even  more  advanta- 
geous than  was  shown  in  our  notice  of  it  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Instead  of  requiring  winding  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  as  we  stated,  the  clock  runs  for 
eight  days.  This,  of  course,  renders  it  much  more 
desirable.  At  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of  San 
Francisco,  Father  Fitsimons'  invention  was  sent 
to  Baltimore  for  inspection  and  approval  by  the 
bishops  and  clergy  during  the  Plenary  Council. 


The  Monitor,  of  San  Francisco,  announces  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Father  Ravalli,  S.  J.,  who  for 
forty  years  was  a  missionary  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. "  He  has  left  behind  him  a  name  and  fame 
of  which  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  the  Jesuit 
Order  may  well  be  proud,  and  which  will  long  be 
cherished."  R.  I.  P. 


"A  Leaf  from  the  Annals  of  St.  Joseph's  Con- 
yent,  Charlottetown,"  is  the  title  of  a  brochure 
of  20  pp.,  by  A.  M.  Pope,  giving  an  interesting 
account  of  one  of  the  oldest  landmarks  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Prince  Edward  Island.  It  would  cause 
priests  and  congregations  struggling  with  the  bur- 
den of  parish  schools  to  "  take  heart  again  "  if  the 
history  of  St.  Joseph's  Convent  were  known  to 
them. 


"A  Friend"  has  sent  us  fa  for  the  Japanese 
Missions,  and  the  same  amount  for  the  parish 
church  at  Clifden,  Ireland,  for  which  an  appeal 
was  published  some  time  ago. 


New  Publications. 

V 

THE  CENTENARY  or  CATHOLICITY  IN  KENTUCKY. 

By  the  Hon.  Ben.  J.  Webb.    Louisville :  Charles  A. 

Rogers.     1884. 

American  romance,  as  such,  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  dangers  and  privations,  the  robust  sports 
and  healthy  toils,  the  hairbreadth  escapes  from 
wild  beasts  and  hostile  Indians,  the  acts  of  self- 
devotion,  friendship  and  love,  which  characterize 
pioneer  life.  And  in  no  State  or  Territory  of  our 
great  Union  did  pioneer  life  ever  seem  to  reach 
its  full  development  a  sthoroughly  as  in  Kentucky. 
The  more  modern  States,  Colorado  for  instance, 
have  generally  exhibited  the  pioneer  as  a  mere 
incarnation  of  the  thirst  for  gain,  fevered  and 
restless,  seeing  enemies  in  his  fellow-pioneers  as 
well  as  in  the  aboriginal  red  men.  In  the  more 
ancient,  such  as  Massachusetts,  the  gladsome  lib- 
erty of  pioneer  life  was  shadowed  by  the  gloom 
of  Puritanical  observances.  But  in  Kentucky  it 
was  the  ideal  life — the  life  in  the  greenwood,  such 
as  Shakspeare  delineates  it  in  "As  You  Like  It," 
or  such  as  the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood  brought  it 
home  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  sang  them.  And 
with  the  charms  of  this  life  of  true  freedom,  a 
strong  religious  instinct  is  quite  compatible.  How 
this  sentiment  took  root  in  Kentucky,  and  pro- 
duced flowers  and  fruit  of  Catholic  devotion  and 
practice,  is  the  subject  of  the  work  before  us.  It 
abounds  in  sketches  of  a  life  free  from  the  mo- 
notonous conventionalities  of  modern  society, 
and  thereby  throwing  diversities  of  character  into 
strong  relief.  The  labors  of  the  early  missionaries 
are  delineated  with  a  master-hand,  and  the  work 
is  adorned  with  engravings  of  the  principal  among 
them,  with  a  fine  portrait  also  of  the  talented  au- 
thor, and  some  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  the  State. 
That  of  our  own  pioneer  missionary,  Father  Badin, 
exhibits  a  countenance  full  of  energy  and  vivacity, 
very  different  from  that  which  we  possess  here, 
and  which  shows  him  as  he  appeared  in  his  de- 
clining years.  The  account  of  the  life  and  labors 
of  this  zealous  priest,  whose  very  eccentricities 
were  beloved,  is  most  interesting.  He  acquired 
and  deserved  the  title  of  Apostle  of  Kentucky. 
His  connection  with  Notre  Dame — his  having 
been,  in  August  or  September  of  the  year  1830, 
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' '  named  to  take  charge  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indian 
mission,  on  St.  Joseph's  River,  Indiana" — and 
his  having  deeded  "the  property  alluded  to" 
subsequently  "to  the  Rev.  E.  Sorin,  for  the  benefit 
of  Notre  Dame  College,  South  "Bend,  Indiana," 
are  incidents  that  render  his  life  especially  note- 
worthy to  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  office 
from  which  THE  "AvE  MARIA"  is  published.  The 
adventures  of  Fathers  Abell,  Nerinckx,  and  others, 
are  scarcely  less  entertaining  and  instructive ;  and 
the  account  of  the  formations  of  the  earlier  relig- 
ious communities,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
various  Catholic  colleges  which  have  since  won 
distinction  in  Kentucky,  is  very  full  and  gratify- 
ing. Altogether  a  most  valuable  work,  which 
should  be  one  of  the  staple  ornaments  of  a  Cath- 
olic library.  Neatly  bound  and  printed,  it  is  issued 
in  a  style  creditable  to  the  publisher. 

CATHOLIC  CHRISTIANITY  AND  MODERN  UNBELIEF. 
A  plain  and  brief  statement  of  the  real  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  opposed  to  those 
falsely  attributed  to  her  by  Christians  who  reject 
her  authority,  and  by  Unbelievers  in  Revelation ; 
that  thus  a  contrast  may  be  easily  drawn  between 
the  "  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,"  and  the 
conflicting  theories  and  scientific  guesses  of  the 
present  age ;  and  serving  as  a  refutation  to  the  as- 
saults of  modern  Infidelity.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  D. 
Ricards,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Retimo,  and  Vicar-Apos- 
tolic of  the  Eastern  Vicariate  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis :  Benziger 
Bros.,  Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See.  1884. 

This  admirable  work  of  Bishop  Ricards'  amply 
bears  out  the  professions  of  the  title-page,  and  is 
written  in  a  style  eminently  adapted  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It  is  neatly 
printed  and  bound,  and  in  a  form  not  too  expen- 
sive to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  those  whom  it  is 
designed  to  benefit. 

MAURICE  TYRONE;  OR,  THE  FAIR  SAXON.  By 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  New  York  :  D.  &  J.  Sad- 
lier  &  Co.,  Publishers,  31  Barclay  street.  Montreal: 
275  Notre  Dame  street.  1884. 

Justin  McCarthy  is  a  writer  whose  "History  of 
Our  Own  Times"  has  given  us  all  the  confidence 
in  his  powers  to  instruct  and  entertain  necessary  to 
allure  us  to  peruse  his  productions.  The  characters 
in  the  book  before  us  are  well  drawn,  the  style 
is  elevated  and  attractive,  and  the  plot  skilfully 
woven.  However,  we  think  it  is  in  descriptions 
of  scenery  that  the  author  most  excels,  bringing 
the  landscape  visibly  before  us.  Those  who  have 
time  to  read  novels  will  find  in  this  one  of  the 
best  of  its  class. 
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A    SPANISH    LEGEND. 


fort, 
with 


T  is  related  that  in  times  past  a 
poor  widow,  who  had  been  left 
without  means,  concentrated 
all  her  affections  on  her  only 
child,  a  little  girl  named  Odeta. 
She  was  the  widow's  only  com- 
God  had  enriched  the  child 
rare  gifts  both  of  nature  and  of 
grace,  and  bestowed  on  her  so  many  charms 
that  her  mother  almost  idolized  her. 

Odeta'never  caused  pain  to  anybody,  though 
when  she  was  grown  up  her  mother  some- 
times gently  reproached  her.  When  flight 
was  coming  on,  the  child  would  sit  for  a  long 
time  gazing  fixedly  on  the  heavens,  with  a 
tender  melancholy  in  her  beautiful  blue  eyes. 

"You  are  thinking  of  something,  my  child?" 
her  mother  would  say. 

"Yes,  mamma:  heaven  is  so  beautiful!" 
answered  the  little  angel. 

A  species  of  terror  seized  upon  the'mother. 
"What  if  my  Odeta  should  be  taken  away 
from  me ! " 

The  day  arrived  when  the  child  was  to 
make  her  First  Communion.  The  happiness 
that  filled  her  soul,  the  emotions  with  which 
her  heart  was  stirred  as  she  received  our  Lord, 
can  not  be  described.  When  the  night  ar- 
rived, filled  with  joy,  she  looked  up  again  to 
heaven  and  was  plunged  in  thought.  But 
the  lively  transports  of  her  soul  and  the  ardor 
of  her  heart  caused  her  to  become  feverish, 
and  the  fever  soon  increased  alarmingly.  The 
doctors  could  do  nothing  to  arrest  the  mal- 
ady, and  soon  Odeta  died. 

Who  can  describe  the  sorrow  of  the  poor 
mother,  now  doubly  desolate?  She  wept  as 
if  she  would  weep  all  her  tears  away.  But 
how  fervent  were  her  prayers,  and  how  beau- 
tiful was  her  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  ! 

When  the  sun  went  down,  the  desolate 
mother,  shutting  herself  up  in  her  little  cabin, 
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far  from  the  sight  of  men,  from  whom  she 
could  receive  no  consolation,  looked  up  to 
heaven  and  prayed.  Every  morning  before 
the  dawn  she  was  on  her  knees  again  praying. 
She  could  sleep  but  little,  now  that  the  tiny 
bed  was  vacant  beside  which  she  had  so  often 
knelt  and  prayed  over  her  sleeping  child. 

Late  one  night  the  mother  was  still  praying, 
her  sobs  and  sighs  ascending  to  heaven ;  the 
moon  in  its  last  quarter,  with  its  feeble  rays, 
barely  rendered  visible  the  sorrowful  picture, 
when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a  gentle 
yet  dazzling  light  burst  into  the  room. 

"OJeta!"  screamed  the  mother,  recogniz- 
ing her  child  in  the  glory  of  the  vision ; 
"Odeta,  my  child!" 

The  child  carried  in  her  hands  a  golden 
urn,  which  she  bore  carefully,  because  it  was 
full  up  to  the  brim. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  "God  has  sent  me  to 
you.  Here  are  your  tears;  He  has  thus  pre- 
served them,  because  you  were  resigned  to 
His  will  even  whilst  you  wept  most  bitterly. 
Oh,  mamma!  if  you  only  knew  how  happy  I 
am !  Weep  no  more,  because  if  you  do  the 
urn  will  flow  over,  and  then  God  will  send 
me  back  to  the  earth  in  answer  to  your  pray- 
ers. I  have  so  much  happiness  here  that  I 
•do  not  wish  to  lose  it,  ai\d  it  is  better  for  me 
to  wait  for  you  in  heaven,  and  for  you  to 
merit  it  by  your  resignation." 

The  vision  disappeared,  leaving  the  whole 
room  filled  with  heavenly  odors.  "The  widow 
fell  upon  her  knees  in  a  kind  of  terror,  and 
returned  her  hearty  thanks  to  God,  repeating 
over  and  -over  again,  "Oh,  my  God!  how 
beautiful — how  much  happier  is  my  daughter 
in  heaven!" 

One  more  tear  escaped  from  her  eyes :  it 
was  not  a  tear  of  sorrow,  but  of  gratitude; 
so  it  did  not  cause  the  urn  to  overflow,  and 
Odeta  remained  in  heaven. 


MY  Redeemer  and  my  Lord ! 

I  beseech  Thee,  I  entreat  Thee, 
Guide  me  in  each  act  and  word; 

That  hereafter  I  may  meet  Thee, 
Watching,  waiting,  hoping,  yearning, 
With  my  lamp  well  trimmed  and  burning. 

—  The  Golden  Legend. 


Better   than  Gold. 


One  day  Bertie  McMahon,  who  was  only 
ten  years  old,  went  to  take  a  walk  with  his 
father  in  the  avenue  of  mountain  maples  that 
led  to  their  house.  The  little  fellow  held  a 
bag  of  treasured  marbles  in  his  left  hand,  and 
with  his  right  was  endeavoring  to  beat  the 
measure  of  two  verses  his  papa  was  teaching 
him.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  a  man,  blind 
of  one  eye  and  a  cripple,  approached  leading 
a  little  boy;  both  were  in  rags  and  appeared 
in  great  distress.  Bertie  forgot  about  his 
marbles  and  verses,  and  hurried  forward  to 
give  the  poor  man  an  alms.  His  father  seemed 
not  to  notice,  and  walked  on.  After  searching 
his  pockets,  Bertie  found  he  had  no  money, 
and,  hurt  at  seeing  the  poor  man  thus  disap- 
pointed, he  offered  him  what  he  most  valued 
in  the  world,  his  bag  of  marbles.  The  cripple 
thanked  him  kindly,  but  declined  it,  saying, 
"  It  is  not  marbles,  but  something  to  eat  we 
need;  neither  myself  nor  my  poor  boy  here 
have  tasted  food  since  yesterday." 

Upon  hearing  this,  Bertie  ran  back  to  his 
father  and  said :  "  Papa,  will  you  please  buy 
my  marbles?  I  should  like  to  give  something 
to  that  poor  man  and  his  little  boy.  They 
have  not  eaten  anything  to  day." 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  father,  giv- 
ing Bertie  a  dollar,  and  quietly  putting  the 
bag  of  marbles  into  his  pocket. 

For  three  days  the  marbles  were  not  even 
mentioned,  but  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
family  were  gathered  in  the  parlor,  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon laid  the  bag  on  the  table,  and  ex- 
plained how  he  came  to  have  them.  He  then 
asked  what  should  be  done  with  the  marbles. 
Bertie's  mother  and  all  present,  even  the 
youngest,  were  for  returning  them  to  the  orig- 
inal possessor.  So  Bertie  received  back  his 
treasure.  But  on  opening  the  bag  he  found 
not  only  his  marbles,  but  some  pretty  little 
envelopes,  containing  cards  on  which  were 
printed  the  mottoes :  "  Continue  to  be  good 
to  the  poor,  and  God  will  be  good  to  you." 
"What  you  give  to  the  poor  you  lend  to 
God."  "  The  best  use  of  money  is  to  relieve 
the  distressed."  Last  of  all  a  card  appeared 
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with  a  five-dollar  goJd  piece  fastened  to  it.  On 
the  other  side  was  written :  "  This  is  for  Bertie, 
whose  papa  hopes  he  will  never  forget  that  as 
gold  is  the  most  precious  of  metals,  so  charity 
is  the  highest  of  virtues." 


How    One    Good   Turn    Served   Another. 


The  Rev.  Father  Glackmeyer,  S.J.,  in  his 
sermon  at  the  close  of  a  mission  related  the 
following  edifying  anecdote: — 

A  few  years  ago  there  dwelt  among  the 
mountains  of  Tyrol  a  wealthy  family,  noted 
for  the  piety  of  its  members.  All  the  children 
except  one  were  taken  away  by  the  hand  of 
death  to  a  better  land.  The  remaining  child 
was  a  daughter,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
she  frequently  roamed  from  her  mountain 
home  through  the  groves  and  the  wooded 
park,  which  stretched  away  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, till  they  verged  a  lofty  mountain  that 
rose  in  prospect.  By  the  side  of  a  stream  she 
loved  to  pluck  the  wild  flowers,  which  she 
carried  home  and  strewed  around  the  marble 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  statue  was 
placed  in  a  beautiful  little  sanctuary,  which 
she  requested  her  father  to  adorn.  Here  she 
would  remain  and  beseech  Our  Lady  to  pro- 
tect her,  and  preserve  her  as  a  child. 

On  a  certain  summer  afternoon  she  pro- 
longed her  walk  through  the  sequestered 
wood,  thoughtlessly  culling  the  flowers.  Night 
was  falling  fast,  and  she  soon  saw  the  sun  sink 
behind  the  mountain,  leaving  the  country  in 
darkness.  She  raised  her  voice  to  Mary,  and 
prayed  that  she  might  take  her  safely  home; 
but  her  supplications  were  interrupted  by  the 
pattering  of  horses'  feet,  and  in  a  few  moments 
a  horseman  leading  a  band  confronted  her. 
Half  paralyzed,  she  shrieked  out,  "  Oh !  sir, 
in  the  name  of  Mary,  I  ask  you  to  let  me  go 
home  ! "  The  man  started,  and  after  a  pause 
replied,  "  'Tis  well  for  you  that  you've  asked 
that  in  the  name  of  Mary" ;  so  saying  he  and 
his  men  rode  away.  The  maiden  flew  home- 
ward, and  meeting  her  mother,  exclaimed: 
"  O  mother,  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  saved  me ! " 

Ten  years  passed  away.  The  daughter  was 
married  in  Milan,  when  she  read  in  a  news- 
paper that  a  certain  man  was  to  be  executed 


for  murder.  He  was  the  same  who  had'granted' 
her  her  request,  made  in  the  name  of  Mary. 
He  was  in  prison,  impenitent,  but  she  travelled 
to  see  him,  and  in  the  same  sweet  name  ob- 
tained another  request  of  him — to  make  his 
peace  with  God.  This  prayer,  too,  he  granted,, 
and  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  was  about 
to  be  put  to  death,  he  exclaimed,  "  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  my  soul ! " 


St.  Peter  and  the  Cherries. 


In  the  happy,  holy  long  ago,  when  our 
Blessed  Saviour  walked  amongst  men,  it 
chanced  that  He  took  a  journey  with  St.  Peter. 
They  started  about  the  middle  of  July,  at 
noon,  and  the  sun  darted  its  most  burning 
rays  upon  the  earth.  As  they  walked  along 
very  slowly  and  painfully,  they  saw  on  the 
road-side  an  old  horse-shoe.  The  gentle  Sav- 
iour slackened  His  pace,  in  order  to  let  His 
companion  pass.  He  wished  to  see  whether 
he  would  stoop  and  pick  it  up.  St.  Peter 
looked  at  the  horse-shoe,  and  passed  on.  Our 
Lord  said  nothing,  stooped,  picked  up  the 
piece  of  iron  and  put  it  in  His  pocket.  Very 
soon  they  passed  the  door  of  a  farmer,  and 
to  him  the  Saviour  sold  the  horse-shoe,  and1 
with  the  money  which  He  received  purchased 
a  kilogram  of  cherries  from  a  woman  wha 
asked  Him  to  buy  some  of  her  fruit. 

The  heat  was  so  excessive  that  St.  Peter  was 
overcome  with  thirst;  and  then  the  thought 
came  to  his  mind  that  his  divine  Master  might 
very  well  give  him  some  of  the  cherries.  Our 
Lord,  who  reads  the  hearts  of  men,  let  fall  a 
single  cherry;  the  Apostle  stooped,  picked  it 
up,  and  ate  it.  After  a  few  moments  another 
cherry  fell.  Again  St.  Peter  stooped,  picked 
it  up,  and  ate  it.  And  during  the  journey  the 
cherries  fell,  one  by  one;  so  that  he  who  was 
destined  to  be  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  bent 
down  at  least  a  hundred  times. 

When  the  last  cherry  had  been  eaten,  our 
Blessed  Lord,  laying  His  sacred  hand  kindly 
on  St.  Peter's  shoulder,  said :  "  If  tho.u  hadst 
bent  once  to  pick  up  the  horse-shoe,  thou 
wouldst  not  have  been  obliged  to  stoop  a 
hundred  times  to  pick  up  the  cherries.  Learn 
of  Me,  for  I  am  meek  and  humble  of  heart " 
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HER  people's  triumph  in  her  ears, 
Their  bonds  and  woe  beneath  her  eyes, — 
The  Spirit's  call  alone  she  hears — 
"  Fear  not :   from  thee  a  God  shall  rise ! ' ' 

In  doubt,  contempt,  and  mystery, 

She  gave  the  world  its  Living  Word, — 

The  type  of  all  that  yet  shall  be 
Above  the  sceptre  and  the  sword. 

Ring  round  the  earth,  oh,  happy  bells! 

And  rise  up,  daughters  of  despair: 
Yon  altar's  starry  Queen  foretells 

That  Love  is  crowned  Redemption  there. 


The  Bambino  of  the  Ara  Cceli. 


[NY  one  that  visits  the  square  of  the 
Ara  Cceli,  Rome,  during  these  days 
will  see  a  constant  stream  of  people 
coming  and  going,  ascending  and  descending  j 
the  hundred  and  forty -seven  steps  of  white  , 
marble   by   which   the    church   is   reached  j 
Twenty  centuries  ago,  the  ancestors  of  these  , 
people  came  in  similar  crowds  to  the  same 
height,  to  assist  at  the  sacrifices  in  honor  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  by  their  shouts  to  . 
add  to  the  politico-religious  solemnity  of  a 
triumph.     But  now  the  surroundings  of  the 
place  are  entirely  changed,  and  the  p<  ople  are 
brought  there  by  very  different  motives. 

Jupiter  has  disappeared,  and  his  neglected 
altars  and  shivered  columns  have  become  the 


rich  spoils  of  the  helpless  Babe  who  pros- 
trated him.  On  the  ruins  of  that  temple  of 
idolatry,  and  with  the  materials  of  the  pagan 
edifice,  a  church  has  been  built  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  of  the  divine  Bambino 
(Child).  The  name  of  Ara  Cceli  was  given  to 
it,  on  account  of  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
the  Emperor  Augustus  had  here  erected  an 
altar  to  the  true  God,  after  having  beheld  in 
a  vision  a  beautiful  virgin  with  a  child  on  her 
arm,  and  hearing  a  voice  that  said:  "This 
woman  is  the  ara  [altar]  of  the  Son  of  God." 

The  divine  Bambino  now  reigns  as  sover- 
eign on  that  summit  of  the  Campidoglio; 
thence  He  blesses  the  Eternal  City;  from 
His  throne  there  He  casts  a  look  of  love  on 
the  universe  which  He  has  redeemed.  And 
that  concourse  of  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren, of  nobles  and  people,  crowd  thither  to 
look  upon  His  image,  and  to  offer  Him  the 
homage  of  their  worship  and  the  testimonies 
of  their  unbounded  gratitude. 

We  present  to  our  readers  a  copy  of  this 
miraculous  image ;  and,  knowing  that  it  will 
both  please  and  edify  them,  we  proceed  to  re- 
late its  history  as  given  by  La  Figlia  di  Maria. 

The  Bambino  of  the  Ara  Cceli  is  more  than 
three  hundred  and  seventy  years  of  age.  A 
Franciscan  friar,  who  was  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Holy  Places,  carved  it  from  the  wood 
of  a  tree  of  Mount  Olivet  during  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Having  finished 
his  work,  it  was  his  intention  to  paint  the 
little  image  ;  but  he  was  puzzled,  because  in 
that  neighborhood  it  was  not  easy  for  him 
to  find  the  necessary  colors.  But  one  day,  in 
some  manner 'unknown  to  him,  he  found  the 
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Bambino  painted  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 
The  deed  was  ascribed  to  angelic  hands, 
and  in  consequence  the  greatest  veneration 
for  the  image,  and  a  lively  desire  to  keep  it  in 
their  midst,  were  excited  amongst  the  faithful 
of  the  country.  But  the  good  Franciscan  had 
carved  it  with  the  intention  of  placing  it  in 
the  Church  of  Ara  Cceli ;  and  therefore  he 
remained  deaf  to  the 
prayers  and  entreaties 
of  the  good  Chris- 
tians of  Palestine. 
The  miraculous  Bam- 
bino was  enclosed  in 
a  box  or  casket,  and, 
taking  the  precious 
article  with  him,  the 
friar  sailed  for  Italy. 

The  voyage  was 
prosperous  for  a  time; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the 
Mediterranean  a  furi- 
ous tempest  arose, 
which,  tossing  the 
ship  upon  the  waves, 
threatened  to  engulf 
it.  It  was  necessary  to 
sacrifice  everything, 
even  the  clothing  of 
the  passengers  (ex- 
cept what  they  actu- 
ally wore),  to  keep 
the  ship  afloat  We 
leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  imagine  the  sorrow 
of  the  religious  at  see- 
ing himself  forced  to 
abandon  to  the  mercy 
of  the  waters  a  treas- 
ure which  he  had  car- 
ried so  far,  and  had 
guarded  so  carefully 
and  jealously.  But  at 
the  same  time  his 
lively  faith  made  him 

hope  that  he  should  recover  it,  even  though 
a  new  miracle  were  necessary. 

And  his  confidence  was  not  in  vain.  The 
passengers  and  sailors  were  all  saved  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Livorno.  The  good  friar  immediately  set  to 
work  to  recover  the  miraculous  Bambino,  and, 
after  relating  its  history  to  the  fishermen  of 
the  place,  he  easily  secured  their  help  in  his 
search.  After  examining  the  waters  in  all  di- 
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rections  for  some  hours,  the  fishermen  caught 
sight  of  the  casket,  which  they  recognized 
from  the  description  given  them  by  the  friar, 
and  which  floated  safely  on  the  waters.  They 
approached  it  hastily,  and  with  feelings  of  great 
respect  tried  to  lay  hold  of  it.  To  their  no 
little  surprise,  it  kept  beyond  their  reach.  They 
followed  it,  and  tried  over  and  over  again  to 
_  seize  it,  but  always 

with  the  same  result, 
until  at  last,  afflict- 
ed and  disheartened, 
they  rowed  ashore 
and  related  what  had 
happened  to  the  relig- 
ious. Then  he  him- 
self went  aboard  their 
boat,  was  rowed  to  the 
place  where  they  had 
last  seen  the  casket, 
and  without  the  least 
difficulty  he  took  it 
and  raised  it  into  the 
vessel. 

It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand what  rejoicings 
there  were  in  Livorno 
when  the  good  people 
learned  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  wonder- 
ful Bambino  ajjaongst 
them  ;  but  there  was 
even  greater  joy  in 
Rome  when  the  friar 
arrived  with  his  treas- 
ure,— the  fame  of  the 
wonders  connected 
with  the  Bambino 
having  preceded  its 
arrival. 

We  may  add  that 
although  nearly  four 
centuries  have  passed 
away  since  then,  the 
devotion  of  the  Ro- 
man people  to  the  Bambino  of  the  Ara  Cceli 
has  not  grown  cold,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  im- 
mense crowds  that  flock  there  during  Christ- 
mas and  the  Epiphany. 

The  statue  is  not  more  than  two  feet  in 
height,  and  is  made  of  olive-wood,  carved 
somewhat  roughly.  The  coloring — intended 
to  imitate  nature — is  now  brown,  which  is  due 
in  a  great  measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  injuries 
of  time.  These  defects,  in  an  aesthetic  point 
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of  view,  render  it  less  pleasing  and  attractive 
to  look  upon ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  other  images  equally 
venerated,  they  contribute  much  towards  ex- 
citing a  feeling  of  respect  and  veneration  in 
the  beholder. 

As  if  to  make  compensation  for  the  defects 
mentioned,  this  statue  is  dressed  in  a  magnifi- 
cence more  than  regal.  There  is  a  beautiful 
white  tunic  splendidly  embroidered  with  gold, 
bordered  with  the  finest  lace,  and  studded 
with  diamonds;  around  the  neck  are  four 
necklaces  of  precious  stones,  and  on  the  head 
is  a  magnificent  gold  crown  ornamented  with 
brilliants.  It  is  estimated  that  all  the  decora- 
tions of  this  celebrated  image  are  worth  about 
a  million  and  a  half  lire  ($300,000).  Of  course, 
all  these  riches  are  due  to  the  devotion  and 
gratitude  of  the  faithful,  and  are  so  many  ex- 
votos  which  certify  the  multitude  of  miracles 
performed  by  our  Lord  by  means  of  this  image. 

During  the  entire  Octave  of  the  Epiphany 
the  Bambino  of  the  Ara  Cceli  is  exposed  in 
the  beautiful  Crib  of  the  church.  It  is  laid  on 
straw,  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  one  side,  and  St. 
Joseph  on  the  other, — both  dressed  in  silk  and 
gold;  there  are  some  shepherds  near  by,  on 
their  knees  in  adoration,  and  farther  off  are 
Augustus  and  the  Tiburtian  sibyl,  who  are 
looking  on  in  wonder  at  the  marvellous  scene 
— evidently  an  allusion  to  the  tradition  al- 
ready mentioned.  Back  of  these  figures  is 
artistically  arranged  a  charmingf  landscape, 
with  trees,  houses,  roads,  and  fields,  and  here 
and  there  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  who  listen 
with  joy  to  the  good  news  proclaimed  by  the 
angels.  Over  the  grotto  is  an  immense  panel 
on  which  is  seen  the  Eternal  Father  sur- 
rounded by  numbers  of  angels  some  of  whom 
are  playing  on  harps,  citherns,  and  lutes — an 
automatic  organ,  hidden  in  a  convenient 
place,  mingling  its  notes  to  increase  the  illu- 
sion of  the  picture. 

Around  this  Crib,  made  so  splendid  by  art, 
by  riches,  and  by  lights,  the  Romans  gather 
during  Christmastide,  to  offer  up  their  tribute 
veneration  to  the  Bambino  of  the  of  Ara  Cceli. 


WHAT  privileges  must  belong  to  the  mother 
of  a  God !— Pere  Gallifet. 


The  Packet  with  the  Anchor  Seal. 


BY    MAUR1CR    P.    EGAN. 
I. 

WHEN  Henry  Desmond  and  I  left  col- 
lege, we  made  the  usual  agreement  to 
meet  again  some  day  and  tell  our  experiences 
of  life  to  each  other.  He  had  never  been  out 
of  school  since  he  could  remember.  He  had 
been  sent  thither  a  little  orphan,  and  all  his 
life  until  Commencement  Day  he  had  drifted 
from  one  school  to  another.  I  had  had  more 
experience  of  life — or  thought  I  had.  I  be- 
lieved when  we  parted  that  he  was  one  of  the 
nicest  fellows  in  the  world.  I  think  so  now, 
with  a  deeper  feeling  of  friendship,  tinged  with 
the  deepest  feelings  of  pity. 

When  we  said  good-bye,  Harry  took  a  little 
blue  seal  from  his  watch-chain.  It  bore  an 
anchor  on  it,  and  the  motto  "  Spero" 

"  School  friendships  don't  amount  to  much, 
generally,"  he  said;  "and — " 

"  You  give  me  half  a  sixpence  to  remember 
you  by,  as  the  young  sentimental  girls  do  in 
the  stories,"  I  said. 

"  You  are  always  laughing,"  he  answered. 
'*  It's  a  great  mistake  to  laugh  at  everything. 
I  am  serious.  You  stick  that  seal  on  your 
chain,  and  it  will  help  you  to  think  of  writing 
to  me." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  hooking  the  seal  to  the 
little  black  chain  I  wore.  At  the  same  time 
I  wondered  what  I  could  give  him  in  return. 
I  first  thought  of  my  pocket  edition  of  Mon- 
taigne. But  he  hated  Montaigne.  He  said 
that  delightful  old  writer  was  too  cynical. 
He  had  Thomas  a  Kempis ;  so  I  gave  him  a 
ring  of  mine  that  had  a  cross  gules  engraved 
on  it. 

"You  give  me  hope,"  I  said ;  "  I  give  you 
faith.  Really,  old  boy,  it  is  quite  an  affecting 
tableau.  Damon  and  Pythias,  etc.,  etc." 

"Well,  you  will  laugh;  but  I  know  you 
well  enough  to  be  sure  the  laugh  is  only  on 
the  surface."  And  he  went  off  to  get  his  train, 
quoting, 

"If  thou  shouldst  never  see 
Pray  for  my  soul." 
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After  he  had  gone,  and  I  had  seen  the  last 
of  his  pleasant  face  and  tall,  sturdy  figure,  I 
wished  I  had  not  laughed.  He  liked  few 
people;  I  liked  a  great  many.  It  was  natural 
for  him  to  be  sentimental ;  while  I  would 
laugh.  I  began  to  plan  a  serious,  repentant 
letter ;  but  I  forgot  it  soon  after.  I  knew  in 
my  heart  that  I  would  remember  him,  but  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  talk  or  write  about 
it.  I  said  to  myself  that  it  was  an  awful 
thing  to  be  born  tongue-tied — not  literally 
tongue-tied,  but  tongue-tied  when  you  want 
to  say  really  heartfelt  things.  The  "gushers" 
have  the  best  of  it  in  this  life  ;  they  can  turn 
on  the  proper  amount  of  feeling  just  when 
they  please,  I  thought,  indignantly.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  better  to  be  quiet  and  honest  than 
to  "gush"  and  be  insincere;  but  still  I  wished 
I  had  not  laughed  at  Harry  Desmond.  I 
consoled  myself  by  reflecting  that  if  he  had 
not  been  wholly  Irish,  if  he  had  an  English 
great-grandmother,  he  would  never  be  able 
to  say  what  his  heart  moved  him  to  say  with- 
out being  ashamed  of  it.  He  was  a  happy 
fellow — of  good  principles,  rich,  good-looking, 
and  with  that  enviable  gift  of  talking  well. 

I  recall  these  thoughts  to-day,  because  it  is 
Christmas  Eve,  and  I  am  expecting  him.  The 
fire  has  been  stirred  in  my  little  room.  The 
lamp  and  the  candles  with  their  red  shades 
help  to  make  cheerful  the  short  twilight, 
which  I  dislike.  I  have  not  seen  Harry  since 
he  left  school.  It  wants  an  hour  of  train  time. 
There  is  no  use  in  starting  to  walk  to  the 
station  so  soon.  I  am  too  nervous  to  work. 
Well,  well !  here  is  a  little  packet  sealed  with 
his  anchor.  It  is  made  up  of  his  letters.  I 
break  the  seal  and  begin  to  read  them,  skip- 
ping all  that  have  no  special  interest. 
II. 

"Well,  dear  boy,  your  last  was  rather 
longer  than  usual.  There  was  rather  too 
much  about  love  and  marriage  in  it,  consid- 
ering that  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
either.  And  that  sermon  on  mixed  marriages ! 
To  me!  I  would  rather  cut  off  my  hand  than 
make  a  mixed  marriage.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  the  girl  herself — awfully  unjust.  She  would 
find  that  she  had  only  part  of  my  life,  instead 
of  all.  There  could  be  no  real  congeniality, 


no  harmony.  I've  seen  enough  of  that  kind 
of  thing. 

"  Down  here  in  Washington  I  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  mixed  marriages.  Some  of  the 
Catholic  girls  declare  they  can  not  meet  nice 
young  men  to  marry,  and  that  the  Catholic 
young  men  they  see  at  church  are  not  de  leur 
classe.  Now,  I  call  this  downright  snobbish- 
ness. I  can't  see  how  a  self-respecting  girl 
can  talk  so.  But  they  do. 

"Yes,  I  have  learned  to  dance.  I  went  to 
a  german  last  night,  and  got  through  very 
well.  The  Deboise  girls  were  there.  You 
knew  their  brother — the  little  red-haired  one 
who  could  not  do  his  Virgil  without  an  inter- 
linear, and  who  always  denied  he  used  one. 
They  are  not  like  him :  they  are  charming. 
They  did  not  dance,  and  I  wondered  why 
they  came ;  but  it  seems  their  uncle,  the  old 
Confederate  General  Deboise,  made  them. 
He  was  furious  because  they  refused  to  waltz ; 
and  he  told  me  that  Catholic  girls  had  no 
chance  in  society  at  all  nowadays,  if  they 
kept  up  to  convent  rules  about  round  danc- 
ing. I  said  I  respected  them  very  much  for 
it.  'You  do,  do  you?'  he  growled.  'You're 
like  the  rest  of  the  world :  you  respect  prin- 
ciple— in  other  people ! '" 

III. 

"So  you've  given  up  Tennyson;  you've 
dropped  'Maud'  and  'Locksley  Hall,'  and 
taken  to  law  and  religious  books.  Quite 
right,  amigo,  if  you  like  it.  You  say  you  have 
not  worn  your  graduation  dress-coat  for  half 
a  year,  and  that  you  spend  your  days  in  the 
routine  of  Judge  Farrell's  law-office,  in  Nas- 
sau St. — the  most  detestable  of  all  New  York 
streets ! — and  in  the  reading  of  St.  Thomas  at 
night.  I  have  been  told  there  is  no  society 
in  New  York.  I  believe  it  now.  If  there  were, 
you  would  not  lead  such  a  stupid  life. 

"  I  board  at  the  Ebbitt  House  now,  because 
it  is  cheap.  You  open  your  eyes.  When  I 
lived  at  the  boarding-house  you  recommended, 
I  was  always  hungry ; ,  I  ruined  myself  in 
buying  extra  meals.  Now  I  am  no  longer  so 
hungry  when  I  go  out  to  dinner,  that  I  lose 
all  the  conversation  in  my  intense  fear  that 
the  servant  may  not  pass  some  favorite  entree 
to  me  twice ! 
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"  I  met  the  Deboise  girls  again,  with  the 
General,  who  is  their  chaperon.  They  were 
wall-flowers,  as  usual.  The  General  seemed 
pleased  this  time.  The  german  was  fast  and 
furious — almost  Bacchanalian.  You  remem- 
ber that  figure, — but  of  course  you  don't  re- 
member it,  Dryas-dust! — that  figure  in 
which  the  girls  harness  the  men  with  ribbons 
of  different  colors  and  romp  around  the  room. 
The  band  played  a  galop.  The  two  Misses 
Deboise  opened  their  blue  eyes  at  the  romp- 
ing ;  and  when  the  whole  roomful  changed 
into  a  waltz,  each  young  girl  falling  into  the 
arms  of  the  man  who  happened  to  have  the 
ribbon  of  the  color  she  had,  I  saw  the  old  Gen- 
eral shake  his  head.  I  confess  I  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  saw  the  younger  Miss 
Deboise  at  Mass  yesterday  morning.  I  waited 
for  her  at  the  door  of  the  church. 

"'Oh,  Mr.  Desmond!  I  didn't  know  you 
came  here,'  she  said,  coloring  a  little;  for  she 
came  upon  me  rather  suddenly,  and  it  was 
evident  I  was  waiting  for  her. 

"'Why  not?'  I  answered;  '  I'm  a  Catholic.' 

"She  seemed  surprised,  and  began  to  talk 
about  Rock  Creek.  She  is  pretty,  and  very 
bright.  And  when  I  was  making  a  fool  of 
myself  in  that  absurd  ribbon  figure,  and  float- 
ing around  to  that  galop  music  with  Clara 
Bridges'  head  almost  on  my  shoulder — I  de- 
clare I  had  never  been  introduced  to  her — I 
did  not  like  to  look  at  Madeleine  Deboise. 

"The  General  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder 
after  the  ribbon  figure,  when  we  were  all 
taking  wine  or  bouillon.  A  more  excited,  dis- 
hevelled, tired-looking  crowd  I  never  saw 
The  chaperons  were  trying  to  pull  together 
some  of  the  rents  in  the  young  ladies'  gowns, 
and  otherwise  repairing  them. 

"'Hope  you  enjoyed  that  romp,  young 
man.  Do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking 
while  you  were  rushing  and  whirling  around 
this  room  to  the  devil's  music?' 

" '  No,  General.' 

"  You  should  see  the  old  gentleman.  He 
is  over  six  feet  in  height.  He  has  a  chest 
big  enough  to  hold  all  the  decorations  in  the 
world ;  but  he  does  not  wear  any,  except  a 
wound  on  his  forehead  made  st  Gettysburg 
His  face  is  ruddy  and  his  hair  white.  His 


eyeballs  protrude  somewhat,  and  he  sees 
everything.  He  is  the  pink  of  courtsey  to 
women,  but  a  terror  to  men  sometimes. 

"'Well,'  he  said,  filling  his  sherry  glass, 
'  I  thought :  I  hope  that  these  people  have 
souls,  but  I  don't  think  they  deserve  them 
any  more  than  monkeys.' 

"  I  felt  uncomfortable. 

"  '  I'm  glad  my  nieces  stick  to  the  convent 
rules  now.  I  confess  I  never  saw  anything 
quite  so  bad  as  that  romp  to-night ' 

" '  You're  very  hard  on  innocent  amuse- 
ment, sir/  I  answered,  plucking  up  a  little 
courage ;  'very  hard.' 

" '  Do  you  call  that  innocent  amusement?' 
he  asked,  pointing  to  a  couple  who  were  just 
whirling  away  to  begin  a  new  figure.  '  Do 
you  know  who  that  man  is?' 

"I  did  know  very  well.  It  was  Di  Fuseli, 
sent  over  here  by  the  Italian  Government, 
but  not  of  the  Legation  now.  Every  man 
who  went  much  among  men  in  Washington 
knew  who  he  was.  He  was  a  most  unfit  per- 
son to  approach  a  young  girl — not  worthy 
even  to  speak  to  her.  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  I  colored  a  little  when  I  noticed  that 
his  partner  was  Clara  Bridges.  I  wondered 
where  the  girl's  mother  was,  until  I  heard 
that  careful  person  say  to  old  Judge  Western : 

" '  Yes,  they  say  awful  things  about  Comte 
di  Fuseli ;  but  we  can't  notice  such  things 
about  men  in  society,  unless  they  get  into  the 
papers.  Besides,  I  can't  refuse  to  let  Clara 
waltz  with  anybody  admitted  here.  It  would 
be  absurd.' 

" '  Did  you  hear  that  old  fool  ? '  the  General 
asked,  in  a  fearfully  loud  tone.  '  She  ought  to 
be  making  her  soul,  instead  of  sitting  there, 
letting  her  daughter  risk  hers — the  painted 
mummy!' 

"  I  steered  him  away  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  might  be  inclined  to  say  this  to  her  face. 
He  had  not  the  suavitur  in  modo. 

'"Look  at  that  woman,'  he  said,  standing 
still  suddenly,  and  pointing  to  a  lady  in  black 
velvet,  with  some  point  lace  falling  over  it.  I 
recognized  her  by  the  lace.  '  She  is  a  hypocrite. 
I  saw  her  beating  her  breast  this  morning 
coming  out  of  church,  her  face  like  a  full 
moon  with  the  colic.  And  here  she  is  to- 
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night,  forcing  her  unfortunate  daughter  to 
dance  in  this  Satanic  reel.  What  a  devilish 
thing  for  a  mother  to  do!  I  mean  that  Mrs. 
O'Connor  there.  I  suppose  she  expects  to 
get  to  heaven  by  going  around  with  subscrip- 
tion papers  and  denouncing  other  people's 
sins.  Look  at  poor  Ellie  O'Connor  passing 
from  one  stranger's  arms  to  another's  in  this 
new  figure ! — what  do  you  call  it  ?  ' 

'"The  mirror  figure;  but,'  I  added,  hastily, 
'  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  General,  before  you 
go  any  further,  that  Mrs.  O'Connor  is  my 
aunt.' 

"The  General  glared  at  me  for  an  instant; 
then  he  muttered  something  to  himself.  It 
sounded  like,  '  I  never  saw  so  many  fools  in 
one  family  before?' 

"I  bowed  to  him  and  turned  away,  but  he 
caught  me  by  the  sleeve. 

'"I  say,'  he  said,  'just  stop  a  moment,  Des- 
mond. If  I  were  a  Catholic,  I'd  be  different 
from  you  ;  I  tell  you ' — and  the  old  fellow's 
face  glowed — '  I've  been  reading  some  noble 
things  in  a  book  of  Madeleine's — the  "  Glories 
of  Mary."  I've  fought  for  my  country,  sir; 
but  if  I  believed  in  the  Mother  of  God  as  you 
do,  and  knew  the  beauties  of  faith  as  you  are 
taught  to  know  them,  by  Jove  I'd  have  some- 
thing worth  fighting  for!  But  here  you  are, 
nurtured  in  a  glorious  Church,  breaking  her 
rules,  and  taking  part  in  a  pagan  dance  that 
you  must  condemn  in  your  heart!' 

"  I  bowed  again,  and  tried  to  get  away.  I 
felt  mean,  as  the  boys  say;  but  the  General 
held  me  tight. 

"'You're  good  enough,  Desmond — good 
enough,  almost  too  good  for  this  kind  of 
thing.  But,  then,  any  idiot  would  be  too  good 
for  this  silly,  lunatic-asylum  sort  of  work. 
You  don't  deserve  the  gift  you  have.  Mark 
my  words :  you  may  not  lose  the  faith  that, 
Madeleine  tells  me,  you  prize  so  highly;  but 
your  children  will.  I  say  this  for  your  good, 
young  man.  I  hate  to  see  you,'  he  continued, 
with  a  humorous  gleam  in  his  eye,  'selling 
your  birthright  for  a  mess — of  bouillon.1 

"  The  Misses  Deboise  came  up  just  then  to 
be  taken  to  the  dressing-room;  so  I  offered 
my  arm  to  Miss  Madeleine  Deboise. 

" '  Young  ladies,'  he  said,  '  I  won't  ask  you 


to  come  to  a  pagan  saturnalia  again.  You 
can  have  your  own  way  next  time.  If  this 
is  society,  it's  no  place  for  pure  girls.' 

"The  people  who  heard  him  smiled.  They 
were  used  to  the  General. 

"And,  dear  boy,  his  words  cut  deep  into 
the  frivolity  beginning  to  cover  up  my  heart. 
I  went  home  and  said  the  Rosary — for  the 
first  time  in  two  years.  Dotnine,  non  sum 
dignus/  I  am  unworthy  of  the  gift — I  am 
utterly  unworthy  of  that  Immaculate  Mother 
to  whom  I  have  prayed  so  long  without  real 
devotion.  I  tell  you  the  General's  talk,  be- 
cause you  have  always  thought  me  vain. 
That  was  a  stern  antidote  to  vanity." 

IV. 

"Well,  I've  tried  very  hard  to  be  in  earnest; 
and,  although  you  may  not  believe  me,  I  have 
been  very  much  in  earnest.  You  have  said, 
over  and  over  again,  that  society  dissipates 
all  the  best  qualities  of  the  heart  and  brain. 
But  what  is  a  man  to  do  ?  Here  in  Wash- 
ington a  fellow  has  the  alternative  of  associ- 
ating with  men  or  of  going  into  'society.' 
The  first  involves  the  spending  of  a  lot  of 
money  for  wine  and  cigars,  and  numberless 
headaches;  the  second,  bouquets,  dancing, 
and  flirtation.  One  does  not  find  much  con- 
versation here, — at  least  I  don't.  Nobody 
talks,  nobody  listens,  everybody  dances ;  and 
Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestants,  join  in  the 
german.  People  smile  if  one  says  one. does 
not  dance  from  conscientious  motives.  The 
fashionable  Catholics  I  know  go  to  Mass  on 
Sunday,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  week  they 
are  just  like  other  people — only,  perhaps,  with 
a  trifle  more  of  foreign  polish  and  affectation 
of  exclusiveness.  At  the  Deboises',  where  I 
called  on  Wednesday  evening  ('  The  Prophet'  •>' 
was  announced  at  the  theatre,  but  they  could 
not  get  the  scenery  ready  in  time,  so  I  had 
nothing  to  do)  there  certainly  was  a  Catho- 
lic atmosphere.  Instead  of  the  usual  Venus 
of  Melos  or  the  Mercury  of  Praxiteles  on  the 
centre-table,  there  was  a  lovely  statuette  of 
Our  Lady,  and  an  exquisite  Mater  Dolorosa 
over  the  chimney-piece.  There  was  a  charm- 
ing and  gentle  cheerfulness  in  the  intercourse 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  they  actually  talked! 
I  did  not  hear  any  gabble  about  anybody's 
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german,  or  the  difficulty  of  getting  things  at 
Washington  shops.  They  talked  of  a  new 
religious  book, — unfortunately,  I  did  not  re- 
member having  seen  it, — and  then  of  Mallock 
and  his  '  New  Republic.'  Miss  Deboise  said, 
among  other  things,  that  ardent  faith  often 
supplied  the  place  of  knowledge,  and  gave 
the  keenest  insight.  I  have  been  thinking 
about  that. 

"  Neither  of  these  young  ladies  is  pretty. 
Madeleine,  the  younger,  is  very  blonde,  with 
a  manner  which  shows  that  she  has  bsen  well 
trained.  She  was  educated  in  France,  and  she 
lacks  the  dash  of  most  of  the  girls  I  know. 
She  has  a  perfectly  modulated  voice,  and  she 
seems  to  be  interested  in  the  most  trivial  de- 
tails of  one's  stories.  Her  voice  is  like  the 
sweetest  notes  of  a  canary-bird.  Miss  Deboise 
is  very  delicate  and  refined;  she  is  more 
American  than  her  sister,  and  more  brusque. 
She  said  I  was  flippant  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, and  feared  that  I  was  an  'apologetic 
Catholic.'  She  said,  too,  that  she  had  no 
respect  for  Catholic  men  that  kept  their  relig- 
ion as  a  '  life-preserver,  hidden  away,  to  be 
brought  out  only  when  a  storm  threatened.' 
(I  thought  she  was  pretty  at  first.  She  has 
brown  hair,  a  rosy  but  delicate  complexion, 
and  fine  teeth.)  I  said  that  one  could  not  be 
forever  wearing  his  religion  in  his  sleeve  in 
society,  and  that  it  was  never  in  good  taste 
to  allude  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our 
Church.  She  smiled, — she  has  a  most  daz- 
zling smile, — and  said  that  I  had  better  keep 
out  of  'society,'  then.  All  of  a  sudden,  she 
asked:  'You  would  not  speak  of  the  Mother 
of  God  in  "society,"  I  suppose?' 

"'No,'  I  said;  'it  would  sound  awkward, 
you  know.  I  would  speak  of  the  Virgin. 
That  couldn't  possibly  offend  anybody.' 

"'Oh,  yes:  it  might  offend  an  agnostic.' 

"'Or,'  put  in  the  General,  who  was  reading 
behind  a. portiere,  'the  devil!' 

"  I  fancy  I  saw  that  hateful  elder  sister  smile. 
Miss  Madeleine  hastened  to  offer  me  a  collec- 
tion of  Du  Maurier's  drawings,  out  of  Punch. 
The  Deboises  do  not  suit  me,  somehow." 

V. 

"  You  say  I  dislike  the  Deboises,  because 
my  vanity  has  been  wounded ;  then  you  quote 


from  a  sermon  you  have  heard  on  '  Mixed 
Marriages';  then  you  urge  me  to  go  to  con- 
fession. At  first  your  letter  bored  me.  I  hate 
preaching.    But  the  little  book  of  I  Icnri  Las- 
serre's  you  sent  made  a  difference,  and  I  re- 
read your  letter  with  interest.  After  all,  there 
is  nothing  unmanly  in  being  pious.     I  think 
'society'  helps  us  to  think  so,  though;  and 
this  helps  to  make  Bob  Ingersoll's  coarse 
thrusts  at  religion    so  popular   among   the 
young  fellows  that  do  not  read  anything  ex- 
cept the  newspapers.  It  is  said  here  in  Wash- 
ington that  Ingersoll  does  not  believe  in  his 
own  infidelity.    I  said  to  myself,  after  I  read 
your  little  book  by  Lasserre,  that  I  would 
go  to   confession.     It   was  Saturday;    time, 
two  o'clock.     I  concluded  to  borrow  Harry 
Langston's  cart  and  ride  up  to  Trinity  Church. 
It   would   have   been   a   nice   drive,   and    I 
wanted  to  leave  cards  at  two  or  three  houses 
in   Georgetown   where  I  had   dined.     Yes, 
I  said  to  myself,  I  will  go  to  confession. 
Miss  Deboise's  words  made  me  blush.    They 
had  cut  me,  old  boy;  and  then  your  letter, 
and  the  realness  of  Faith  which  Henri  Las- 
serre makes  one  feel, — all  did  their  work.    I 
clapped  on  my  hat,  to  go  across  the  street, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  mantel-piece  to 
find  one  of  the    Georgetown   addresses.     I 
could  not  help  smiling  as  I  noticed  Wilfred 
Brookes's  card  edged  with  the  deepest  black, 
for  his  uncle.    I  went  into  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church  for  the  first  time  in  my  life — on 
the  day  of  the  funeral.    All  the  men  there 
put  their  hats  before  their  faces  during  the 
minister's  prayer  and  I  asked  Wilfred  if  he 
had  prayed  for 'his  uncle's  soul.    He  seemed 
astonished.   'Pray?'   he  said.    'You  mustn't 
think  the  men  in  our  church  pray,  just  be- 
cause they  put  their  hats  over  their  faces/ 
He  has  never  gotten  over  my  remark  yet 
He  is  always  saying  it  was  so  absurd.     Mea 
cnlpa!  Just  in  the  crack  of  the  looking-glass 
frame  on  the  mantel  was  a  note  of  invitation — 
to  dinner  at  the  Brookes's,  Saturday  at  three 
o'clock.    A  vile  hour!    Think  of  it!    When 
every  decent  person  dines  at  seven !   But  the 
Brookes  are  very  American,  and  one  never 
knows  whether  to  wear  a  dress-coat  there  or 
not.     Sometimes  I  have  gone  there  in  even- 
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ing  dress,  and  found  everybody  else  in  frock 
coats.  It  is  very  embarrassing;  Henry  James 
ought  to  write  a  story  about  it.  Having 
heard  that  Miss  Brookes  is  very  clever,  I  con- 
cluded not  to  send  a  telegram  of  regret,  but 
to  go.  To  be  honest,  I  was  glad  enough  to 
put  off  my  going  to  confession.  As  I  half 
expected,  I  was  the  only  man  in  a  frock  coat 
except  Baron  Wolaski,  one  of  the  Russians, 
who  seemed  to  think  he  had  been  invited  to 
a  late  breakfast. 

"Ah,  my  dear  boy,  how  shall  I  describe  Miss 
Brookes  ?   Her  name  is  Caroline.    She  is  tall, 
" '  And  she  is  slender ; 
She  has  eyes  of  blue.' 

She  wore  a  white  gown,  with  pink  roses  pasted 
or  sewed  all  over  it.  I  think  the  stuff  it  was 
made  of  is  called  brocade  silk.  She  has  black 
hair,  Spanish  eyes,  a  will  of  her  own,  I  fancy ; 
but  she  was  quite  sweet  and  gentle,  and  she 
agreed  with  nearly  everything  I  said,  which 
was  pleasant  coming  from  a  regal  creature 
like  her.  I  nearly  made  myself  sick  with  the 
mayonnaise,  because  she  said  she  had  made 
it.  Her  family  are  very  bigoted,  evidently. 
Wilfred  said,  speaking  of  the  Misses  Deboise, 
that  Catholic  girls  had  no  chance  of  marrying, 
as  the  Catholic  young  men  in  Washington 
married  Protestants,  and  the  Protestant  young 
men  would  not  marry  girls  who  went  to  con- 
fession. I  was  about  to  deny  the  first  part  of 
this,  but  I  remembered  that  among  my  list 
of  Catholic  acquaintances  there  were  many 
who  had  made  mixed  marriages.  Wilfred  went 
on  to  say  that  he  would  never  marry  a  girl 
who  told  everything  to  a  priest.  I  smiled,  and 
explained  what  a  Catholic  was  really  expected 
to  tell.  Wilfred  did  not  believe,  evidently, 
that  I  was  telling  the  truth.  Protestants  of 
his  kind  never  do.  He  said  he  never  under- 
stood before  that  confession  was  an  institution 
intended  for  concealment.  He  is  such  a  fool ! 
Miss  Brookes  said,  looking  at  me  with  the 
softest  smile  in  the  world :  '  There's  no  use 
arguing  with  an  ignorant  Protestant.  /  know 
better.'  After  that  the  dinner  passed  off  very 
well;  it  was  only  marred  by  Baron  Wolaski's 
early  departure,  with  the  excuse  that  he  had 
to  go  out  to  dinner  / 

"  Really,  in  spite  of  all  your  preaching,  I 


think  a  man  might  do  worse  than  marry  a 
tolerant  Protestant,  like  Miss  Brookes.  I  will 
satisfy  you  by  saying  that  I  did  have  a  twinge 
of  conscience  on  Sunday  morning  when  the 
priest  said  the  Domine,  non  sum  dignus." 

VI. 

"  More  preaching !  Stop  it  now !  I  do  not 
intend  to  marry  anybody.  I  have  called  on  the 
Brookes  twice.  But  what  is  that  to  you  ?  I 
know  of  several  happy  mixed  marriages,  I 
am  tired  of  the  subject.  I  find  Miss  Brookes 
very  sympathetic  and  congenial.  She  believes 
all  the  essentials.  She  says  the  Apostles' 
Creed  every  day,  although  she  does  not  pre- 
tend to  know  what  it  means — that  is,  a  good 
deal  of  it.  The  political  outlook,"  etc.,  etc. 

VII. 

"  Miss  Brookes  and  I  had  a  delightful  ride 
together.  I  can  not  -understand  why  you 
croak  so  about  the  unhappiness  of  mixed 
marriages.  I  know  Joyce  Blake  was  un- 
happy; but  he  began  in  the  wrong  way.  If 
his  wife  had  been  taught  to  obey — as  mine 
shall,  if  I  ever  have  one — she  would  not  have 
brought  the  children  up  Protestants.  Miss 
Brookes  has  very  correct  ideas — for  afProtes- 
tant.  She  thinks  one  religion  is  as  good  as 
another.  She  laughed  when  I  talked  of  wifely 
obedience,  and  said  that  a  wife  ought  to  give 
in  to  her  husband  in  all  things,  except  where 
her  conscience  is  concerned.  This  from  an 
American  girl !  Nearly  every  girl  I  know 
expects  her  husband  to  obey  her.  She  has 
the  sweetest  smile,  like — oh,  I  don't  know 
what !  I  sent  her  a  bouquet  of  apple-blossoms 
when  I  got  home.  It  was  a  delicious  ride." 

VIII. 

[TELFGRAM.] 

"She  has  accepted  me.  Of  course  you  will 
be  groomsman,  although  it  is  a  mixed  mar- 
riage. The  day  is  fixed." 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


BY  the  white  vestments  of  her  priests  during 
Christmastide,  the  Church  expresses  the  glad- 
ness to  which  the  angels  invited  the  world, 
the  beauty  of  the  divine  Child,  and  the  spot- 
less purity  of  His  Mother. 
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Christmas  Anthem. 


LL  Nature  was  hushed  in  the  calmest  repose, 
Not  a  sound  from  the  depths  of  her  bosom 

arose, 

Save  the  voice  of  the  shepherds,  who  faithful  re- 
main, 

To  keep  watch  o'er  their  flocks  on  the  moon- 
lighted plain. 

When,  hark !  a  sound  is  heard  on  high: 
Celestial  music  rends  the  sky : 
Angelic  hosts  adore  and  sing 
An  anthem  to  their  new-born  King. 

Hail,  happy  day  !  auspicious  morn ! 
A  Saviour  to  mankind  is  born  j 
Joy  and  peace  to  earth  we  bring, 
Whilst  glory  unto  God  we  sing. 

Arise,  let  us  haste  to  the  Manger,  and  bear 
The  offering  of  love  and  the  incense  of  prayer. 
At  the  feet  of  the  Infant  ourselves  let  us  cast, 
And  weep  o'er  the  sins  of  a  life  that  is  past. 


A    Pilgrimage    to    Bethlehem    at    Christ- 
inas tide. 


BY    THE    REV.   J.    M.    EMARD. 


AT  three  o'clock  we  were  mounted  once 
more,  on  our  way  to  Bethlehem.  The 
weather  was  beautiful,  with  not  a  cloud  in 
the  sky;  and  the  sun  shone  down  on  us  with 
a  gentle  warmth,  which  reminded  us  of  the 
most  charming  September  days  in  Canada. 
Guided  by  the  excellent  Brother  Lievin,  we 
passed  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  taking  the  high- 
road we  came  to  the  "Well  of  the  Three 
Kings,"  so  called  because  at  this  spot  the  star, 
which  had  disappeared  from  the  Magi  during 
their  visit  to  King  Herod,  reappeared  to  them. 
Thence,  turning  to  the  left,  we  went  through 
the  fields  towards  the  Grotto  of  the  Shep- 
herds,— a  sort  of  cavern  formed  by  nature  in 
the  rock,  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains.  It 
was  there  that  at  night  some  shepherds,  gath- 
ered together  to  watch  over  their  flocks,  heard 
the  joyous  songs  of  the  angels;  there,  after 
holding  a  consultation,  they  resolved  to  pro- 


ceed immediately  to  Bethlehem,  to  see  what 
the  heavenly  message  meant. 

We  reached  this  hallowed  spot  just  at  the 
time  when  the  shepherds  were  leading  their 
sheep  and  goats  down  into  the  plain ;  some 
of  them,  with  their  gentle  flocks,  gathered 
round  a  cistern  near  us;  others  descended 
the  hills,  playing  on  their  pipes,  or  singing 
with  a  nasal  twang  some  popular  airs.  .  .  .  All 
this  on  Christmas  Eve,  at  sunset,  in  the  plains 
of  Bethlehem. 

The  Grotto  has  unfortunately  become  a 
schismatical  chapel ;  our  visit  to  it  was  there- 
fore very  brief;  and,  after  crossing  the  field 
of  Booz,  where  Ruth  the  Moabitess  came  to 
glean  after  the  reapers,  we  entered  the  Vil- 
lage of  the  Shepherds,  where  it  is  believed 
that  those  men  favored  by  the  visit  of  the 
angels  had  their  abode.  Several  children  ran 
towards  us,  saluting  us  in  pretty  good  French, 
saying:  Bon  jour,  monsieur ;  ban  voyage! — 
"  Good-day,  sir ;  a  pleasant  journey  to  you ! " 

In  the  centre  of  this  town  is  Mary's  Well, 
which  Brother  Lievin  pointed  out  to  us  as  we 
passed,  and  to  which  a  very  pretty  legend  is 
attached. 

One  day,  as  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  passing, 
she  saw  a  man  drawing  water,  and  she  asked 
him  fora  drink;  but  he  ungraciously  refused 
to  lend  her  the  vessel  that  he  used,  saying 
rudely  to  her :  "  Drink  out  of  the  well." 
Mary,  full  of  confidence  in  God,  approached 
the  cistern,  and  lo !  the  water  rose  to  the  edge, 
and  thus  permitted  her  to  drink,  sinking  back 
immediately  after  to  its  ordinary  level. 

Scarcely  half  an  hour's  journey  now  sep- 
arated us  from  the  Saviour's  Crib.  As  the 
darkness  increased,  we  witnessed  the  lighting 
of  the  principal  houses  of  the  town,  and  of 
the  Austrian  hospice  near  by.  We  urged  for- 
ward our  horses,  which  were  too  slow  for  our 
impatience,  and  soon  we  were  in  Bethlehem, 
the  guests  of  the  good  Franciscan  Fathers  in 
their  Convent  of  the  Nativity.  The  superior 
received  us  most  cordially,  presented  us  to 
the  Most  Reverend  patriarch,  and  took  us  to 
the  refectory,  where  we  found  a  considerable 
number  of  pilgrims  from  different  parts  of 
Palestine,  Europe,  and  even  America.  We 
also  met  there  the  Count  de  Caboga,  Austrian 
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Consul,  and  M.-Patrimonio,  Consul  of  France, 
— both  in  grand  costume.  After  supper,  we 
took  a  short  rest,  without  sleeping,  of  course, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  we  were  ready  for  the  cere- 
monies. 

Above  the  Stable  of  Bethlehem  is  a  very 
large  church  with  five  naves,  the  foundation 
of  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  St.  Helena. 
An  oratory,  raised  on  this  same  spot  by  the 
first  Christians,  had  been  torn  down  by  Adrian, 
who,  in  his  rage  for  profanation,  had  the  hal- 
lowed spot  surrounded  by  a  grove  dedicated 
to  Adonis,  and  set  up  a  statue  of  .Venus  just 
over  the  Crib.  The  pious  mother  of  Constan- 
tine  came  to  purify  these  sacred  places,  and 
a  grand  basilica  soon  blotted  out  the  mem- 
ory of  these  horrors.  This  temple,  destroyed 
by  the  Pelagians,  was  restored  by  Justinian, 
and  taken  again  by  Omar.  About  the  year 
1 020,  Hakem  sent  pagans  to  destroy  it;  but 
a  bright  light  dazzled  them,  and  suddenly 
they  were  thrown  to  the  ground.  They  arose, 
and  tried  to  resume  their  impious  work, 
whereupon  they  were  struck  dead  on  the  spot. 
In  1099,  at  the  appeal  of  the  Bethlehemites, 
Godfrey  sent  Tancred  to  Emmaus,  and  he  took 
possession  of  the  city,  and  hoisted  the  flag  of 
the  Crusaders  on  the  basilica.  It  was  in  this 
temple  that  Baldwin  I  was  consecrated  and 
crowned  King  of  Jerusalem,  December  25, 
1 101.  In  1 549,  an  earthquake  having  thrown 
down  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  church  and 
convent,  the  Latins  obtained  permission  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs,  and  they  were 
acknowledged  to  be  the  owners  by  several 
firmans. 

But  although  the  Catholics  are  the  only 
legitimate  proprietors  of  this  monument,  they 
are  at  present  almost  entirely  excluded  from 
it,  having  only  the  right  of  passage  on  their 
way  to  the  crypt.  The  schismatics  use  the 
choir  for  their  offices,  and  the  naves  are  con- 
verted into  a  public  market.  Hence,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  one  visits  this  basilica 
when  the  Greek  or  Armenian  priests  are 
chanting  their  hymns  in  the  stalls  of  the  choir, 
and  around  the  pillars  and  under  those  beau- 
tiful and  venerable  vaults  the  dealers  of  the 
city  are  making  their  bargains  and  discussing 
their  wares. 


It  was  not,  therefore,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity  that  we  assisted  at  the  offices  of 
Christmas  night,  but  in  a  large  chapel  beside 
it,  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine,  which  serves  as 
parish  church  for  the  Catholics.  Mgr.  Braco, 
the  patriarch,  officiated  on  his  throne,  sur- 
rounded and  assisted  by  the  priests  of  his 
house,  by  the  Franciscan  -Fathers,  together 
with  a  number  of  pilgrim  priests,  and  the 
pupils  of  the  patriarchal  seminary.  During 
the  Mass  a  very  powerful  choir,  formed  of 
Arab  children  and  religious,  directed  by  one 
of  the  Fathers,  executed  some  beautiful  mu- 
sic/such as  you  would  hear  at  Rome  on  the 
greatest  festivals. 

The  church,  richly  ornamented,  and  lighted 
with  a  profusion  of  candles,  presented  a  most 
charming  sight,  and  all  these  lights  brought 
into  more  striking  view  the  bright  costumes  of 
those  present.  The  people  in  the  nave  formed 
a  strange-looking  group:  on  the  Gospel  side, 
the  men,  with  their  wide  cloaks,  and  on  their 
heads  the  red  skullcap;  many  of  them  had 
neglected  to  put  on  their  shoes,  and  their  bare 
feet  rested  on  the  cold  flags.  The  women,  on 
the  Epistle  side,  were  almost  entirely  hidden 
by  a  white  winding-sheet,  and,  like  thejr  hus- 
bands and  sons,  had  no  other  seats  or  kneel- 
ing place  than  the  stone  pavement. 

After  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  a  procession  was 
formed  and  proceeded  towards  the  Grotto  or 
Stable  where  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
human  race,  was  born ;  the  women  at  the  head, 
next  the  men,  followed  by  the  school  children ; 
the  choir  boys,  a  large  number  of  clergy,  the 
patriarch ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  deacon,  in  the 
vestments  of  his  order,  bearing  a  wax  image 
of  the  Infant  Jesus. 

A  flight  of  stone  stairs  led  us  down  into 
a  subterranean  corridor,  irregular  in  form,  in 
the  windings  of  which  are  several  chapels, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Innocents,  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Paula ;  and  finally  we 
came  to  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  born, 
which  forms  part  of  the  crypt.  This  Grotto 
is  mostly  natural,  and  measures  thirty-five  feet 
in  length ;  its  width  is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet; 
thirty-one  lamps  constantly  burning  give  it 
light  enough,  and  none  gains  admission  from 
without.  Its  floor  is  of  marble.  The  precise 
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spot  where  Jesus  was  born  is  covered  with  a 
slab  of  white  marble,  on  which  a  silver  star 
bears  this  inscription,  Hie  de  Virgine  Maria 
Jesus  Christns  natus  est.  Fifteen  lamps  are 
kept  burning  day  and  night.  The  schisma- 
tics alone  have  the  privilege  of  saying  Mass 
here ;  the  Catholics  can  celebrate  only  in  the 
little  oratory  of  the  Crib,  some  paces  away 
to  the  right,  in  a  lateral  excavation  or  alcove, 
to  which  three  steps  lead  down.  This  is  where 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  after  having  wrapped  Him 
in  swaddling  clothes,  laid  the  Infant  God  in 
the  manger,  as  the  Evangelist  relates. 

The  deacon  having  pronounced  these  words : 
She  wrapped  Him  up  in  swaddling  clothes,  and 
laid  Him  in  a  manger,  descended  into  the 
oratory  and  placed  the  Infant  Jesus  in  the 
marble  crib,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  one 
wherein  our  divine  Saviour  endured  His  first 
sufferings  and  shed  His  first  tears.  All,  priests 
and  people,  then  pressed  forward  to  kneel  at 
the  altar  where  Jesus  was  laid.  I  came  forward 
also,  my  heart  deeply  moved,  my  eyes  over- 
flowing with  sweetest  tears.  All  the  circum- 
stances of  the  event  whose  anniversary  we 
were  celebrating  after  so  many  centuries 
passed  before  my  mind ;  I  prostrated  myself 
on  the  spot  where  Mary  and  Joseph,  in  adora- 
tion, contemplated  the  charms  of  the  divine 
Infant;  on  the  spot  where  the  astonished 
shepherds,  in  pious  recollection,  offered  their 
simple  and  pure  caresses  to  Jesus;  where  the 
Magi  came,  in  turn,  to  present  their  rich  offer- 
ings. Alas !  I  brought  no  gold,  nor  even 
incense  or  myrrh;  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
I  offered  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  and  love, 
and  that  these  sentiments  included  also  the 
affections  of  many  absent  hearts,  which  I  was 
charged  to  represent  at  this  hallowed  sanctu- 
ary. The  remembrance  of  my  father  and 
mother,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  my  friends 
without  exception,  my  absent  country,  came 
to  augment  the  fervor  of  my  prayers.  I  was 
happy ;  I  longed  for  the  absent  ones  to  share 
my  happiness.  I  can  never  forget  that  mo- 
ment, which  fled  only  too  rapidly. 

The  ceremony  being  finished,  the  candles 
were  extinguished, and  we  went  up  in  silence; 
the  bishops  then  said  their  Masses  at  the 
Crib,  and  the  priests  followed  them  slowly, 


for  there  is  only  one  altar;  and  it  was  pretty 
late  in  the  day  when  I  could,  in  turn,  go  back 
to  the  Grotto  to  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
Like  the  basilica,  the  Grotto  belongs  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  they  ought  by 
right  to  have  the  exclusive  use  of  it.  But  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  schismatical  Greeks  have 
been  cunning  enough  to  impose  their  pres- 
ence. In  1 873, they  even  used  violence  to  gain 
possession  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  drive  out 
the  Catholics  altogether.  To  the  number  of 
three  hundred,  armed  with  swords,  clubs,  and 
guns,  they  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Grotto, 
wounded  the  five  religious  that  were  there  at 
the  time,  and  destroyed,  pillaged,  and  carried 
away  all  that  they  could  remove  from  the 
altars  and  the  walls. 

(CONCLUSION  NEXT  WEEK.) 


Christmas  in  Ireland. 


BY    H.    W.    CLEARY. 


Gloria  in  excelsis  is  a  song  to  which 
1  Ireland's  heart  has  ever  throbbed  respon- 
sive. When  even  in  her  darker  times  the 
Great  Day  of  the  year  came  upon  her  as  she 
sat  and  wept,  she  took  her  harp  from  the 
willow  and  made  its  chords  thrill  anew  to  the 
joyous  numbers  of  the  "song  of  the  Lord." 
That  past  has  a  spirit  which  in  this  season  of 
retrospection  whispers,  above  all  to  aged  Irish 
ears,  things  sombre  yet  glorious, — memories 
of  faithful  hundreds  hieing  stealthily  to  Mid- 
night Mass  on  the  bleak  hill- side,  of  sudden 
alarms,  of  military  onslaughts,  and  of  souls 
sent  shrift  in  martyr's  blood  to  end  the  Feast 
in  heaven.  Thus  ever  at  Christmastide  the 
past  has  a  first  and  special  claim  upon  Irish- 
men, as  upon  others ;  but  the  Irish  past  is 
fraught  with  gloomy  memories, — memories 
from  which,  however,  we  are  quickly  recalled 
by  merry  bells  and  cheerful  voices  to  the 
universal  joy  of  the  living  present. 

Christmas  in  Ireland  is  traditionally  a  fes- 
tival of  the  deeply  spiritual,  and  not — as  some 
would  have  it — of  the  gastric  order.  Mere 
creature- com  forts  are  not  much  insisted  on, 
and  are  taken,  as  the  Apostle  recommends, 
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with  thanksgiving  and  simplicity.  Herein  lies 
the  point  of  departure  between  the  Irish  and 
the  English,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant, 
Christmas.  None  will  have  failed  to  notice 
the  unseemly  prominence  given  by  the  great 
body  of  the  English  people  to  gastronomical 
"  good  things  "  on  this  day,  nor  their  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  to  what  Tusser  wrote  in  The  Far- 
mer s  Diet:  "At  Christmas,  play  and  make 
good  cheer."  But  what  with  the  good  cheer 
and  the  merrymaking, — what  with  the 
"  Midnight  sound  of  revelry, 
Tipsy  dance  and  jollity," 

the  Babe  that  lay  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem 
is  too  often,  alas !  forgotten,  or  at  best  rele- 
gated to  the  background  of  the  Christmas 
picture.  Thus,  shorn  of  its  only  splendor  and 
significance,  His  Festival  is  transformed,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  and  humor  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  celebrated,  into  a  solemn  eating- 
bee,  or  a  mid- winter  Carnival.  So,  too,  though 
to  a  less  grievous  extent  (thanks  to  the 
saving  influence  of  Catholic  customs)  with  the 
Protestant  fraction  of  the  Irish  people.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  the  woods  are  ransacked 
for  holly  and  ivy,  the  standard  decorations 
alike  of  cottage,  farm-house,  mansion,  and 
church.  The  altar,  by  cunning  hands  bedight, 
basks  in  the  fresh  glory  of  the  dark  green 
leaves,  from  out  the  which  peep  clusters  of 
blushing  red  berries,  like  cherubs  from  out 
the  clouded  depths  of  a  Murillo.  The  mistle- 
toe comes  in  for  some  small  share  in  Christ- 
mas decoration ;  but  Ireland's  sons  and 
daughters  in  no  way  connect  its  presence 
with  the  laughing,  the  blushing,  the  flirtation, 
often  sly,  too  often  open,  to  which  "  'Cross 
Channel  "  usage  has  consecrated  it. 

For  the  rest,  the  Festival  is  observed  as  it 
should  be  in  an  eminently  Catholic  land.  It 
is  a  day  specially  abounding  in  grace  and 
charity  and  good  will.  Good  wishes  flit  plen- 
tifully about,  the  crisp  air  sings  merrily,  and 
almost  every  face  you  meet  is  "  like  a  bene- 
diction," as  Don  Quixote  will  have  it.  Good 
deeds  multiply,  and  charity  expands,  till  its 
far-reaching  arms  embrace  all  the  untold 
miseries  of  the  Irish  poor.  Forth  from  a  thou- 
sand homes  go  ministering  angels  on  errands 
of  mercy,  each  with 


"  ....  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity." 

Through  them  the  substantial  fare  of  the 
middle  classes,  as  well  as  the  other  addenda 
of  Christmas  time,  and  clothing  old  and  new, 
find  their  way  into  the  wretched  hovels  of  the 
poor,  seasoned  with  good  wishes  that  bubble 
over  from  the  soul's  depths,  and  set  long-mute 
joy-bells  a-ringing  in  many  a  heart  and  home. 
Between  the  giver  and  the  receiver,  between 
people  of  all  classes,  fellow-feeling  goes  forth 
and  back,  back  and  forth.  Social  grades  dis- 
appear before  the  Manger  in  which  lay  the 
great  Benefactor  and  Equalizer,  who  came  to 
fill  every  valley,  and  to  bring  every  mountain 
and  hill  low.  (Luke,  iii,  5.)  Were  this  bond 
of  mutual  charity  the  only  fruit  of  the  Mys- 
tery of  the  Incarnation,  even  then  indeed 
Christ's  sufferings  and  sorrows  were  not  in 
vain.  Not  all  the  range  of  human  philosophy 
could  dream  of  aught  beyond  a  cold  philan- 
thropy,  the  very  quintessence  whereof  is  as  far 
removed  from  "the  charity  that  is  in  Christ" 
as  "  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th'  utmost  pole." 
Such  are,  briefly,  the  salient  features  of  an 
Irish  Christmas  of  the  present  day.  Long 
ago  many  other  customs  were  in  >ogue, 
which,  owing  to  force  of  circumstances,  have 
dwindled  down  to  mere  local  observances.  It 
is  strange  that  the  Midnight  Mass  should  have 
been  allowed  to  die  out  in  a  land  like  this. 
And  yet  it  is  true.  It  has  been  here  and 
there  revived  by  the  Trappists  and  other  re- 
ligious bodies,  and  is,  I  believe,  still  preserved 
in  Cahirciveen,  the  native  place  of  Daniel 
O'Connell.  Living  grandmas  and  grandpas 
saw  the  pious  custom  flourish  and  decline. 
They  look  back  to  it  as  the  happiest  memory 
of  the  olden  Christmas-time,  and — laudatores 
temporis  acti — roundly  rate  the  present  gen- 
eration, which  will  not  kneel  to  the  Divine 
Babe  at  the  hour  when,  according  to  a  pious 
belief  common  here,  even  the  oxen  and  the 
asses  go  on  their  knees  in  mute  adoration  of 
Him  whom  it  was  their  privilege  first  of  the 
brute  creation  to  behold.  Far  North,  "  where 
bright  bound  the  streams,"  in  dark  Tyrone, 
young  and  old  still  wend  their  way  at  mid- 
night to  the  chapel,  where,  in  all  the  cold  of 
the  small  hours,  the  Rosary  and  other  devo- 
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tions  are  carried  on,  under  the  guidance  of 
some  wearer  of  silvery  locks,  untill  Mass  time. 

In  many  places  the  "Christmas  candle"  is 
kept  alight  in  honor  of  the  festival;  and  in 
Westmeath  pious  Catholic  families  use  can- 
dles instead  of  gas  on  the  vigil.  In  many 
parts  of  the  County  Cavan,  people  watch  all 
the  night  long  with  Mary  and  Joseph.  To 
enliven  the  fervor  of  the  drowsy,  groups  of 
young  men  "  go  the  rounds,"  and  with  sound- 
ing instruments  loud  and  harsh  mar  the  rest 
of  those  who  take  the  joyous  Festival  so 
tamely  as  to  go  to  bed. 

In  Tyrone,  a  strict  fast  is  observed  on  the 
vigil,  broken  by  a  frugal  repast  about  6  p.  m. 
This  dispatched,  a  touching  devotion  follows. 
All  kneel  and  pray  for  the  absent  members 
of  the  family.  The  words  of  your  great  na- 
tional poet, 

"  There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended, 
But  has  one  vacant  chair," 

are  doubly  true  of  this  poor  country;  for. 
in  the  wake  of  the  Rider  on  the  Pale  Horse 
loom  the  white  sails  of  the  emigrant  ship. 
The  one  and  the  other  bear  their  plentiful 
burdens  away,  leaving  a  void  in  many  a  home 
and  heart.  No  marvel,  then,  that  the  devotion 
of  the  Tyrone  peasantry  often  ends  in  a  tem- 
pest of  weeping.  But  the  "tidings  of  great 
joy"  that  the  morrow  celebrates  overwhelm, 
I  trow,  all  darker  thoughts,  arid  by  contrast 
make  the  reversion  of  feeling  more  grateful 
and  sincere ;  as 

"  The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow, 
Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  woe." 

Christmas,  then,  in  Ireland,  as  it  is  and  ever 
shall  be  elsewhere,  is  a  season  for  thoughts  of 
sadness  as  of  joy,  albeit  those  of  joy  prepon- 
derate. Its  bells,  like  the  bells  of  memory, 
conjure  up  with  magic  voice  the  ghosts  of 
things  past  and  forgotten.  To  retrospective 
old  age,  it  calls  up  more  of  thoughts  and 
memories  sad  and  sombre ;  more  of  bright 
visions  and  of  fair  hopes  to  prospective  youth, 
whose  life  is  in  the  future. 


SAINT  AUGUSTINE!  well  hast  thou  said 

That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 

Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame. 

— Ijtngfellow. 


Relics  of  the  Nativity. 

THE  Liberian  Basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  Rome,  possesses  the  venerable  relic 
of  the  Crib  (Prase piuni)  of  Bethlehem,  whence 
the  title  borne  by  that  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
ad  Prasefie,  which  was  given  for  the  first  time 
in  the  pontificate  of  Theodore  I  (642-649), 
under  whom  this  relic  was  transferred  to 
Rome.  This  Pope  was  a  great  collector  of 
relics,  and  twice  gave  hospitality  to  Bishop 
Stephen,  his  Apostolic  Vicar  in  the  East, 
then  a  prey  to  barbarians  and  MonotHelites. 
Tradition,  confirmed  by  numerous  authentic 
documents,  attests  that  about  the  year  644 
the  Bishop  brought  to  the  Eternal  City  this 
precious  souvenir  of  the  Nativity  and  Infancy 
of  Jesus. 

The  relic  of  the  Crib  consists  of  five  planks 
of  pine  wood,  some  fifty  centimetres  in  length, 
which  by  the  munificence  of  Philip  IV,  King 
of  Spain,  were  enclosed  in  an  oblong  silver 
reliquary,  with  sides  of  crystal,  to  allow  sight 
of  the  precious  relic.  The  Duchess  of  Villa 
Hermosa  presented  a  new  urn,  in  silver  gilt, 
exquisitely  wrought  in  scriptural  bass-relief, 
in  which  the  planks  were  solemnly  placed  by 
Pope  Pius  VII,  December  25,  1802;  one  of 
the  said  planks  bears  a  Greek  epigraph  de- 
ciphered in  1750,  as  also  the  inscription, 
"Cunabulum  D.N.J.C." 

Within  the  urn,  to  either  side,  are  two  silver 
vases;  through  the  glass  sides  of  each  is 
visible  a  sealed  packet,  bearing  inscribed  on 
one,  " Ex  fascia  et  pannis  infantia,-  D.N.J.C.," 
on  the  other,  "  Ex  Foeno  SS.  Praesepis."  A 
third  smaller  urn,  in  gilded  bronze,  contains 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth  of  the  coarsest  texture, 
possibly  five  fingers  long  by  seven  wide,  with 
the  inscription,  "  Ex  panniculo  D.  N.  J.  C.," — 
a  gift  to  the  Basilica,  from  the  late  Pius  IX, 
who  had  received  it  from  the  Church  of  Ra- 
gusa. 

Beneath  the  altar  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  in 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  is  a  leaden  box  contain- 
ing bits  of  stone  and  scrapings  from  the  Grotto 
of  the  Nativity,  and  hay  from  the  Manger  of 
Bethlehem.  Under  the  Papal  altar,  an  urn  in 
porphyry  encloses  two  smaller  ones  in  marble, 
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filled  with  pieces  of  stone  and  wood  from  the 
Crib,  hay,  and  morsels  of  the  swaddling  bands 
of  the  Infant  Saviour. 

These  relics,  with  the  notice  of  the  conse- 
cration, made  by  St.  Paschal  I  (820),  were  dis- 
covered on  the  demolition  of  the  ancient  altar, 
and  replaced  beneath  the  one  newly  erected 
by  Benedict  XIV,  who,  in  his  "Treatise  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,"  explains  that  the 
Manger  of  Bethlehem  was  of  stone,  but  with 
an  underlining  of  wood, — the  relics  of  the 
Crib  now  venerated  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 


Catholic  Notes. 


A  beautiful  poem  by  John  G.  Whittier  appears 
in  the  December  number  of  the  61/.  Nicholas 
magazine.  It  is  entitled  "The  Light  that  is  Felt," 
and  the  two  first  stanzas  run  thus : 

A  tender  child  of  summers  three, 
Seeking  her  little  bed  at  night, 
Paused  on  the  dark  stair  timidly : 
"Oh,  mother!  take  my  hand,"  said  she, 
"And  then  the  dark  will  all  be  light." 

We  older  children  grope  our  way 

From  dark  behind  to  dark  before  ; 
And  only  when  our  hands  we  lay, 
Dear  Lord,  in  Thine,  the  night  is  day, 
And  there  is  darkness  nevermore. 

Such  sentiments  are  thoroughly  Christian,  de- 
picting the  longing  of  the  soul  for  that  saving  help 
from  on  high  of  which  we  all  stand  so  much  in 
need.  But  how  much  more  effectively  would  the 
Catholic  poet  have  carried  out  the  thought  natu- 
rally suggested  by  the  first  stanza,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  truth  and  beauty  of  its 
religious  sentiment,  by  reminding  us,  "older  chil- 
dren," of  our  Heavenly  Mother,  to  whose  protect- 
ing care  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Brother,  confided 
as  on  the  Cross ! 

In  Bishop  Spalding's  Thanksgiving  sermon  at 
the  Council— the  brevity  of  which  enabled  us  to 
give  it  to  our  readers  entire — the  following  pas- 
sage must  commend  itself  strongly  to  every  true- 
hearted  citizen  of  the  Republic,  no  matter  what 
his  faith  may  be : 

"  Catholics,  who  bore  a  chief  part  in  the  founding 
of  this  great  Republic,  must  ever  feel  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  labor  to  make  it  perpetual.  The  Church  holds 
the  fulness  of  God's  supernatural  bounties,  and  the 
Republic  is  His  richest  earthly  gift  to  His  children. 


Both  have  a  world-wide  mission — to  purify,  elevate, 
ennoble,  and  enlighten  men,  to  free  them  from  slavery, 
whether  of  soul  or  body,  of  heart  or  mind.  The 
Republic  gives  liberty  to  the  Church,  the  Church 
strengthens  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  devotion  to 
the  Republic,  and  both  co-operate  to  make  the  will 
of  God  prevail, — which  is  justice,  righteousness,  peace, 
goodness.  There  is  a  natural  harmony  between  the 
Catholic  religion —which  is  wide,  strong,  and  endur- 
ing— and  the  character  of  a  great  and  free  people. 
Among  a  narrow  and  enslaved  race  its  action  is  nar- 
rowed, but  amid  half  a  world  of  freemen  the  vigor  of 
its  godlike  life  expands  and  pushes  forth  in  every 
direction.  Hence  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
Catholic  faith  should  make  headway  in  a  country  like 
our  pwn." 

A  new  edition  of  a  "  Catechism,"  by  Archbishop 
Hamilton,  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland, — first  printed 
in  1552, — has  just  been  issued  at  Oxford,  with  a 
preface  by"  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  volume  is  the  last 
monument  of  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  was  probably  the  first  book  printed  at  St. 
Andrews.  It  explicitly  teaches  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 


It  was  an  ungraceful  mistake  to  number  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Blanchet,  of  Nesqually,  among  the 
prelates  attending  the  Second  Plenary  Council  who 
have  died  since  its  close.  The  Most  Rev.  F.  N. 
Blanchet,  Archbishop  of  Oregon  City,  has- gone 
to  his  reward,  but  the  good  Bishop  of  Ibora  /'././. 
is  still  amongst  us.  Although  past  his  eighty- seventh 
year,  he  is  able  to  say  Mass  nearly  every  day,  and 
bids  fair  to  live  another  decade. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ryan,  of  Buffalo,  in  his 
eloquent  sermon  on  the  "Observance  of  Feasts," 
preached  at  the  Plenary  Council,  says  that  the  or- 
dinance for  the  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  day, 
besides  being  imprinted  on  the  heart  of  man  from 
creation's  dawn,  was  moreover  strengthened  and 
promulgated  anew  amid  the  thunders  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  became  as  it  were  divinely  and  inde- 
structibly stereotyped  when  the  finger  of  God 
sculptured  in  stone  the  command,  "Remember 
thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day."  To  spend  the 
Lord's  day,  therefore,  in  sinful. dissipation  and 
scandalous  profanation  is  a  sacrilege,  an  insult  to 
God ;  such  a  desecration  is  an  outrage  on  Chris- 
tian morals — an  outrage  whose  tendency  is  to  blunt 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  and  destroy  the 
last  remaining  vestige  of  respect  for  revealed  re- 
ligion and  Christian  faith.  It  begets_a  spirit  of 
lawlessness  and  contempt  for  all  authority — civil, 
ecclesiastical,  and  divine — and  henre  is  a  loosen- 
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ing  of  the  very  foundation  of  society.  Apart  from 
the  strict  obligation  of  the  precepts  of  the  Church, 
the  pious  Catholic  will  never  fail  to  assist  at  the 
sacred  offices  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  to  renew 
his  fervor,  rekindle  devotion,  and  reap  for  himself 
the  rich  harvest  of  grace  and  spiritual  blessings 
utu^fcl  to  their  religious  observance.  We  must 
everWmember  with  St.  Augustine,  "that  no  man 
can  have  God  for  his  Father  who  has  not  the 
Church  for  his  mother. ' '  Obedience  to  the  Church 
is  identical  with  obedience  to  God:  "He  that 
hears  you,  hears  Me." 


We  learn  that  the  third  centennial  of  the  Sodal- 
ities of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  observed  with  great 
solemnity  at  St.  Ignatius'  Church,  San  Francisco. 
The  preparatory  retreat  and  novena  were  attended 
by  all  the  societies  of  the  parish,  the  members 
wearing  their  distinctive  badges,  and  having  re- 
served places.  The  exercises  consisted  of  the 
Rosary  and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
together  with  a  sermon  by  the  eloquent  Father 
Neri,  S.  J.,  who  conducted  the  retreat.  The  en- 
tire congregation  having  been  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  devotions,  the  church  was  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity  each  evening.  The  retreat  con- 
cluded with  a  general  Communion  on  Sunday, 
the  yth  inst. ;  but  the  Act  of  Consecration  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  renewal  of  baptismal  vows 
were  deferred  to  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  On  the  nth  inst.,  a  literary  and 
musical  entertainment,  also  commemorative  of  the 
tercentenary,  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sodalities  of  St.  Ignatius. 


In  the  recent  Public  Consistory,  the  aged  Cap- 
uchin apostle  (Cardinal  Massaia)  was  the  cyno- 
sure of  all  eyes,  and  one  of  the  most  touching 
episodes  of  that  interesting  function  was  the  eager- 
ness wherewith  the  Holy  Father  half  rose  from 
the  throne  to  take  the  good  old  man  in  his  arms 
for  the  formal  embrace,  and  thus  spare  him  the 
genuflections  of  rite.  His  official  residence  in  Rome 
is  a  small  suite  of  three  rooms,  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Urban  College  of  Propaganda  Fide,  where  he 
leads  a  retired  life,  edifying  the  alumni  by  the 
example  of  his  apostolic  virtues,  and  dictating  to 
his  secretary  his  voluminous  work  on  his  mission 
of  thirty-five  years  in  Upper  Ethiopia.  Before 
quitting  his  native  Piedmont  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel in  Africa,  Mgr.  Massaia  was  (states  the  Italie) 
the  confessor  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  of 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Genoa;  further,  on  the 
receipt  of  two  autograph  letters,  in  the  Ethiopian 


language,  from  King  Menelik  and  the  Queen  of 
Schoa,  on  the  occasion  of  an  interchange  of  gifts 
with  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  good  offices,  as  translator,  of  the  venerated 
Apostle  of  Ethiopia,  well  skilled  in  that  little- 
known  tongue.  He  willingly  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest of  Minister  Mancini,  and  has  been  the  re- 
cipient, it  is  said,  of  a  letter  of  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment from  King  Humbert. — Roman  Corre- 
spondence, London  Tablet. 

From  a  neat  pamphlet  of  eighteen  pages,  en- 
titled "The  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  West- 
ern Catholic  Union,  held  at  Quincy,  111.,  on  the 
1 5th  and  i6th  of  October,"  we  learn  that  the 
Union  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  It  num- 
bers 1,400  members.  Three  new  societies  have 
been  added  during  the  past  year — from  Quincy, 
Belleville,  and  Staunton,  Illinois.  The  Union  is 
beneficial  in  its  character.  On  the  death  of  a  "  first- 
class  ' '  member,  the  widow  or  legal  heirs  receive  the 
aggregate  benefits  resulting  from  an  assessment  of 
$i  on  each  member  of  the  first  class,  and  50  cents 
on  each  member  of  the  second-class.  The  amount 
of  mortuary  benefits  thus  paid  during  the  current 
year  was  $16,693  (averaging  less  than  $i  a  month 
for  each  living  member),  and  without  these  mort- 
uary benefits  we  are  told  that  some  of  the  widows 
and  children  of  deceased  members  would  have 
been  thrown  on  the  cold  charity  of  the  public. 
Membership  in  the  Western  Catholic  Union  is 
equivalent  to  a  life-insurance,  without  the  uncer- 
tainty and  legal  quibbling  that  often  attend  the 
latter.  

The  approach  of  Christmas  reminds  us  to  renew 
our  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Japanese  Missions,  for 
which  good  Bishop  Osouf  is  still  collecting  amongst 
us.  Christmas  is  par  excellence  the  season  of  qhar- 
itable  deeds,  and  among  the  deserving  objects  we 
trust  our  readers  will  not  forget  the  poor  Christians 
and  self-sacrificing  missionaries  of  Japan.  We  ex- 
pect the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Bishop  Osouf 
during  the  holidays,  and  shall  be  happy  to  place  in 
his  hands,  with  the  names  of  the  donors,  any  offer- 
ings sent  in  our  care. 

Information  has  been  received  from  Holland 
of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Habets,  formerly 
attached  to  the  diocese  of  Richmond. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  the  Rev.  Father 
O'Farrell,  a  young  priest  of  the 

ford. 

May  they  rest  in  peace ! 
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New  Publications. 


ENGLISH  AND   LATIN   HYMNS;   Or"  Harmonies 
to  Part  I  of  the  Roman  Hymnal.     For  the  Use  of 
Congregations,    Schools,    Colleges,    and    Choirs. 
Compiled  and  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Young, 
S.  J.     New  York  and  Cincinnati :   F.  Pustet  &  Co. 
388  pages,  8vo.     Price,  $1.50  net. 
Besides  a  variety  of  hymns  for  Benediction  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  others  special  to  the 
greater  Church  festivals,  this  volume  contains  the 
ordinary  litanies  and  a  large  number  of  liturgical 
chants  and  hymns  for  the  church  and  the  Sunday- 
school.    We  notice,  with  regret,  that  some  of  the 
common  sodality  and  Sunday-school  hymns  that 
have   become   popular  through    long   usage   are 
omitted  from  the  collection.    The  chief  intention 
of  the  compiler  and  arranger  being  the  promotion 
of  unison  or  congregational  singing,  the  accom- 
paniments are  in  keys  suited  to  the  generality  of 
voices;    but  for  the  benefit  of  trained  choirs  all 
the  melodies,  except  a  few  belonging  strictly  to 
plain  chant,  are  arranged  for  mixed  voices. 

The  book  is  splendidly  gotten  up;  it  is  beauti- 
fully printed,  both  the  music  and  letter-press 
parts,  and  is  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

ADESTE  FIDELES.     Christmas  Hymn,  with  Latin 

and  English  Words,  for  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Chorus. 

By  Leopoldo  Nobili     Cincinnati  and  New  York : 

John  Church  &  Co.     Price,  60  cents. 

This  new  Christmas  hymn  for  two  voices  and 
chorus  will  no  doubt  prove  agreeable,  as  well  as 
convenient,  both  for  the  parlor  and  the  church. 
Being  rather  lively  in  movement — six- eighth  time 
— its  special  adaptability  to  social  music  circles 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  is  .at  once  apparent. 
The  composition  is  dedicated  to  the  distinguished 
Roman  artist,  Signer  Gregori. 

STOPSJ   OR,  How  TO  PUNCTUATE.     A  Practical 
Handbook  for  Writers  and  Students.    By  Paul  Al- 
lardyce.    Baltimore  and  New  York :  John  Murphy 
&  Co.    1884.    I2mo.    85  pages. 
The  contents  of  this  very  useful  little  book  fully 
justify  the  claim  of  its  sub-title;   "Stops"  is,  in 
truth,  a  "practical  handbook,"  the  most  practical 
of  its  kind  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice.    The 
author  understands  his  subject  thoroughly,  and, 
besides,  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  presenting 
it  clearly.     Those  who  have  not  time  to  con  the 
pages  of  a  much  larger  work  by  John  Wilson  will 
find  Allardyce's  "Stops"  a  convenient  alternative 
— a  work  at -once  comprehensive  in  its  general 
scope,  a*rd'bnef,  but  clear,  in  its  explanations. 


:ope,  amr  brier,  but 


IJouth's  Department. 


Christmas  Hymn. 


els  impjor 

M 
bring^ 


IIMHILE  shepherds  adoring  and  angels  impjor- 
W      ing, 

We  little  ones  hasten  our  tribute  to  bri 
To  Jesus  so  holy,  so  meek  and  so  lowly, 

The  sweet  Son  of  Mary,  our  own  Infant  King  ! 

With  angelic  singing  the  sky  and  air  ringing, 
The  organ's  sweet  pealing  most  sweet  joy  im- 

parts ; 
The  church  bells  are  chiming,  the  stars  brightly 

shining, 

And  we  come,  Infant  Jesus,  to  give  Thee  our 
hearts. 

The  north  winds  are  blowing,  the  midnight  stars 

glowing, 

The  pale  moon  is  shining  in  peace  overhead  ; 
The  cold  world  is  sleeping,  while  angels  are  keep- 

ing, 

With  Mary  and  Joseph,  their  watch  round  Thy 
bed. 

Round  the  Crib  each  one  lingers,  to  gaze  on  those 

fingers, 

So  tiny  and  slender,  yet  with  power  to  Bless  ! 
We  watch  with  devotion  ev'ry  look,  smile,  and 

motion  ; 

Our  hearts  long  with  fervor  those  Hands  to 
caress. 

O  yes,  lovely  Stranger,  in  cold,  humble  manger, 
Thy  sweet,  holy  presence  most  sweet  joy  im- 

parts ! 
We  have  come  now  before  Thee,  to  love  and  adore 

Thee, 

To  give  Thee  our  souls  and  to  give  Thee  our 
hearts 


ALL  over  the  East,  at  the  time  of  our  Sav- 
iour's Birth,  a  great  deliverer  of  mankind  was 
firmly  expected,  as  the  pagan  historians  ex- 
pressly affirm.  Suetonius  writes  as  follows : 
"There  had  prevailed  all  over  the  East  an 
ancient  and  constant  notion  that  the  fates  had 
decreed  that  about  that  time  there  should 
come  out  of  Judea  those  who  should  obtain 
the  empire  of  the  world." 
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Patsey's  Christmas. 


BY     E     I.D. 


wasn't  a  picturesque  object, 
for  his  hair  was  red  and  wild, 
his  eyes  large  and  almost  white, 
his  nose  pinched  and  blue,  and 
his  face  so  freckled  that  it  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  sprinkled  with 
wet  sawdust.     His  clothes  scarcely 
held  together;  and  his  shoes, though 
joined  at  the  heel,  yawned  as  widely 
at  the  toes  as  Patsey  himself  was  doing ;  for 
he  was  tired  and  sleepy,  cold  and  hungry,  and 
had  nowhere  to  go  for  shelter  or  food. 

It  was  the  8th  of  December,  and  the  Cath- 
olic churches  were  open  for  Vespers ;  for  it 
was  in  a  great  seaport  and  factory  tow  n,  and 
as  the  hands  could  not  get  to  church  till 
"after  hours,"  the  half-past  seven  bell  was 
clanging  as  the  boy  stood  looking  at  the 
crowd  go  by. 

At  last  he  thought:  "  I'll  go  too,  and  keep 
warm  for  an  hour,  anyhow." 

Not  that  there  was  the  least  feeling  of  piety ;. 
for  Patsey  had  lost  his  father  and  mother 
when  he  was  a  wee  lad,  and  had  grown  up 
without  the  least  religious  instruction,  escap- 
ing priests  and  school.  He  lived  by  his  wits, 
his  favorite  haunt  being  the  wharves,  where, 
with  kicks  and  curses,  an  honest  penny  was 
always  to  be  earned  by  running  messages  or 
helping  to  haul  and  pack. 

Poor  child !  he  hadn't  a  friend  in  the  wide 
world,  and  though  some  of  the  men  were  kind 
to  him  they  seldom  thought  to  ask  him  if  he 
was  hungry.  Where  he  slept,  and  how  he 
spent  his  Sundays,  when  the  wharves  were 
all  but  deserted,  no  one  knew ;  but  he  had 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a  church.  He  was 
only  twelve,  and  all  he  remembered  of  home 
or  mother  was  a  warm  breast,  and  a  pair  of 
strong  arms  that  held  him  once  and  rocked 
him,  as  he  would  stammer  something  about 
"Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace — "  Just  what  it 
was  he  did  not  know  or  remember;  but  he 
used  to  wonder  often  who  Mary  was,  and 
what  "full  of  grace"  meant,  and  he  made  a 


sort  of  exclamation  of  it,  shouting,  "  Hail 
Mary!"  as  he  played  his  rough  games  and 
ran  about  the  wharves. 

Patsey  followed  the  crowd,  and  found  him- 
self inside  of  a  place  that  was  like  a  fairy  land. 
He  had  so  often  heard  church,  priests,  and 
sermons  sworn  at  and  reviled  that  he  had 
imagined  the  first  like  a  prison,  but  the  other 
two  were  too  vaguely  alarming  and  disgust- 
ing to  even  shape  into  thought.  Here,  though, 
was  a  stretch  of  warm,  lighted  space,  with 
something  on  the  floor  that  felt  very  comfort- 
able to  his  frozen  feet ;  there  were  stained  glass 
windows,  and  pictures  beautifully  painted, 
though  what  they  represented  was  a  mystery 
to  him.  However,  Patsey's  soul  was  stirring 
with  its  first  sentiment  of  religion ;  for  what 
he  looked  at  was  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  and 
the  bleeding  head  and  faltering  steps  of  Jesus 
touched  his  warm  Irish  heart,  making  him 
wish  he  had  "been  there  to  worry  their  heels 
like  a  tarrier,  or  to  help  carry  that  beam  on 
His  back."  At  the  end  of  the  church  the 
wonders  culminated;  for  there,  rising  tier 
above  tier,  were  lights  and  flowers,  flowers  and 
lights,  until  Patsey's  eyes  were  arrested  by 
a  pale  figure  hanging  to  a  cross,  blood  trick- 
ling from  hands  and  feet  and  side,  and  a  crown 
of  something  sharp  and  cruel  on  the  head. 

He  stood  fascinated.  But  a  movement  in 
the  throng  pushed  him  aside,  and  he  saw 
standing  on  a  block  of  shining  stone  a  lovely 
woman  clad  in  white,  with  a  circle  of  stars 
about  her  head.  Her  hands  were  stretched 
out,  with  such  a  look  on  her  face  that  the 
ragged  gamin  pushed  on,  determined  to  see 
her  "  near  to." 

The  organ  pealed,  and  the  psalms  were 
sung ;  but  after  the  first  start,  Patsey  returned 
to  his  absorbed  contemplation  of  Our  Lady's 
statue.  A  black  snake  lay  coiled  at  her  feet, 
and  he  saw  that  she  stood  upon  its  head.  He 
was  so  glad  that  he  said,  aloud :  "Ain't  she 
brave,  though!"  Hut  the  organ  tones  rolled 
loud  just  then,  and  nobody  heard  him. 

Presently  the  priest  came  to  the  railing  and 
began  to  talk  with  the  people.  He  said  a 
great  many  words  before  Patsey  listened,  but 
finally  he  turned  to  the  altar  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  said :  "  Behold  your  Mother,  that 
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tender  Virgin  full  of  grace,  into  whose  heart 
we  all  can  enter;  who  loves  us,  who  pleads 
for  us  before  the  throne  of  God."  And,  repeat- 
ing the  wonderful  story  of  Calvary,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  his  hearers, 
he  begged  them  for  the  love  of  God  and  His 
Mother  to  be  less  turbulent,  less  rough,  less 
wicked  in  their  habits  of  speech  and  life.  He 
closed  by  saying:  "I  do  not  ask  you  to  say 
long  prayers,  for  they  might  be  pverlooked 
and  forgotten  when  you  come  home  tired 
from  your  hard  labors ;  but  I  do  ask  and  do 
beg  you  will  never  let  a  day  go  by  without 
saying  one  '  Hail  Mary."  Come,  say  it  now 
with  me,  and  let  this  be  a  beginning." 

And  loud  and  clear  his  voice  recited  the 
beautiful  prayer.  Out  of  the  darkened  mind 
of  the  Irish  boy  memory  rushed  to  meet  the 
words  of  the  priest,  and  when  the  people  re- 
sponded with  one  voice,  "  Holy  Mary,  Mother 
of  God,  pray  for  us,  sinners,  now  and  at  the 
hour  of  our  death,"  his  piping  treble  swelled 
the  sound. 

That  was  a  beginning  for  him,  and  every 
day  he  faithfully  said  the  prayer,  thinking  all 
the  while  of  the  sweet  face  and  loving  hands 
of  the  "  Hail  Mary  "  he  had  seen  in  the  church ; 
and  every  chance  he  got  he  returned  there, 
and  sat  staring  at  the  fair  face,  listening 
eagerly  to  the  sermons  for  word  of  her. 

One  day  Patsey  ventured  to  speak  to  Father 
Harmer,  and  soon  they  were  well  acquainted. 
The  good  priest  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
such  a  genuine  heathen  on  his  hands,  but  he 
answered  all  his  questions  patiently;  and 
many  a  good  ''bit"  did  Patsey  have  from  the 
old  housekeeper,  and  many  a  dime  did  he 
make  shovelling  snow  for  the  priest's  friends. 

A  few  weeks  after  that  first  church-going, 
Father  Harmer  said  to  him :  "  Now,  my  boy, 
to-morrow  is  Christmas.  Come  to  the  early 
Mass  at  five  o'clock,  and  then  stop  at  my 
house,  to  see  what  I  have  for  you." 

The  day  wore  to  night,  and  the  boy  held 
a  grand  council  with  himself.  "  Wull  I  go  to 
the  '  Robin '  now  and  hear  them  sing,  and  see 
the  torkey-  raffle  ?  No :  that's  too  far,  and  the 
fightin's  bad  when  the  tickets  is  drawn,  and 
they'll  be  cussin'  and  swearin'.  Wull  I  go  to 
the  ingine-house  and  keep  warm?  That's 


far,  too,  and  I  might  get  too  warm  and  sleep 
late,  and  miss  Mass.  I'll  go  to  the  shops,  and 
look  into  the  windows  a  while,  anyway." 

So  he  trotted  about  contentedly,  staring 
in  shop-windows,  blowing  his  fingers  when 
they  ached  too  hard,  and  running  when  he 
got  too  cold  to  feel  his  toes.  As  he  stood 
near  one,  about  ten  o'clock,  a  young  girl  came 
out  loaded  with  bundles ;  as  she  went  toward 
her  carriage,  her  foot  slipped,  and,  in  saving 
herself  from  falling,  she  dropped  half  a  dozen 
of  the  packages.  Patsey  picked  them  up, 
and  handed  them  to  her.  One  was  soft,  and 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  "Oh,  my  flowers!" 
she  said.  "I'm  so  glad!  Thank  you." 

Patsey  breathed  hard  and  stared.  He  didn't 
know  enough  to  say, "  You're  welcome  " ;  but, 
as  the  paper  blew  aside,  he  saw  something  he 
had  never  seen  before.  "What's  them?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Flowers,"  she  answered,  surprised  in  her 
turn;  and  she  held  them  down  for  him  to  see. 

He  gasped  with  delight.  Roses  of  as  pale 
a  gold  as  the  hair  of  the  girl  holding  them ; 
roses  as  red  as  the  blood  on  the  cross;  and 
something  so  purple,  so  sweet,  so  warm,  he 
shut  his  eyes  and  sniffed  till  the  tears  came. 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  one? "  she  asked, 
gently. 

"  Oh,  very  much ! "  said  the  boy,  breathless 
with  pleasure.  "  I  want  to  give  it  to — "  and 
he  stopped. 

"To  whom?" 

"To  the  beautiful  Mother  of  God,  whose 
statute  is  in  Father  Harmer's  church." 

The  girl's  eyes  softened;  she  thought  a  mo- 
ment; then:  "Yes,  better  so;" — then,  louder, 
and  putting  the  package  in  the  boy's  hands, — 
"  Take  them  all,  and  give  them  to  her."  Then 
she  was  gone. 

Off  he  flew.  But  the  crowds  seemed  to  in- 
crease, and  he  could  not  "hang  on"  the  cars 
with  his  precious  package ;  the  church  was  at 
the  other  end  of  town,  so,  hurry  as  he  would, 
it  was  after  midnight  when  he  reached  it.  He 
sat  a  while  on  the  steps.  No:  he  would  not 
ring  at  Father  Harmer's  bell;  for  he  was 
asleep,  and  then  he  did  so  want  to  give  the 
flowers  himself. 

One  o'clock.    Well,  they'd  open  the  door 
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.at  four,  anyway,  and  he'd  just  wait.  Up  and 
down  walked  the  faithful  child.  The  moon 
shone  white  and  frozen,  but  the  wind  came 
up  from  the  lake,  and  riding  on  its  breath  were 
great  black  clouds;  on  and  on  they  crowded 
from  the  west,  and  swallowed  the  shining 
•disk,  and  the  snow  began  to  fly. 

It  seemed  to  grow  colder  with  every  min- 
ute. "  It's  perishin'  I  am,"  said  the  boy,  and 
he  began  to  think  wistfully  of  the  saloon, 
where  there  was  always  a  bright,  warm  fire, 
and  where  occasionally  he  had  been  plied  with 
rum  or  gin  till  he  was  wild  with  the  fumes, 
his  drunken  antics  amusing  the  low  crowd 
gathered  there — God  forgive  them  !  But  he 
thought, "  No:  if  I  go  there,  I'll  lose  my  nose- 
gay, maybe.  I  won't  go.  I'll  wait  now  for 
Mass,  and  give  'em  to  her,  if  I  freeze  for  it." 
This  he  shouted  out,  as  if  he  were  answering 
a  question. 

Two  o'clock,  and  the  streets  white  with 
snow.  Against  the  church  door  crouched  a 
little  figure,  the  head  nodding  sleepily,  the 
face  as  blue  as  death.  The  snow  drifted  over 
it,  softly,  tenderly.  He  dreamed,  and  in  his 
dream  he  saw  a  fajr  and  lovely  woman  clad 
in  shining  garments  coming  toward  him  ;  by 
the  hand  she  led  the  One  who  hung  upon  the 
cross  above  the  altar;  but  His  head  was  erect, 
and  instead  of  blood,  light  streamed  from  the 
wounds  of  His  hands  and  feet.  Down  the 
aisle  of  the  church  they  seemed  to  come,  and 
it  shone  like  the  sun.  They  passed  through 
the  doorway,  and  stood  beside  him. 

"My  child,"  said  the  la^y — and  her  voice 
was  sweeter  than  the  organ  or  the  singers' 
tunes, — "  come ! " 

With  a  glad  cry,  he  scattered  his  flowers 
at  her  feet,  and,  clasping  her  hand,  he  kissed 
it  reverently. 

When  the  sexton  opened  the  door,  toward 
five  o'clock,  he  saw  a  sight  that  made  him 
pierce  the  night  with  a  started  prayer.  He 
summoned  Father  Harmer,  who  stood  for  a 
moment,  blinded  with  tears;  for  there  lay 
Patsey,  with  a  smile  of  unearthly  radiance  on 
his  face,  and  strewn  about  him  were  violets 
and  roses,  and  two  great  lilies  lay  in  his  out- 
stretched hand. 


As  they  stood  there,  the  people  began  to 
gather ;  among  them  the  young  girl  who  had 
given  him  the  flowers.  She  had  intended  to 
ofler  them  herself,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
Child  of  Bethlehem  she  had  sacrificed  the 
pleasure.  She  told  her  story,  and,  after  trying 
vainly  to  revive  him,  th  y  took  the  little  dead 
lad  into  the  church,  and  laid  him  before  the 
altar  of  the  "  Hail  Mary," — his  flowers  at  her 
feet,  and  his  soul,  I  think,  with  God.  For 
who  shall  say  they  did  not  come,  those  Two 
of  Love  and  Mercy,  to  take  him  home  ? 


Jack  Homer's  Christmas  Pie. 


When  the  impious  King  Henry  VIII  was 
confiscating  the  property  of  religious  com- 
munities in  England,  the  Abbot  of  Wells  de- 
termined that  the  deeds  of  the  Abbey  estates* 
and  the  valuable  grange  attached,  should  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  but  be  sent 
to  the  commissioners  at  London.  Accord- 
ingly, he  put  the  documents  into  a  large  pie, 
which  he  sent  as  a  present  to  the  commis- 
sioners by  a  trusty  boy  named  Jack  Horner. 
Becoming  weary,  Jack  sat  down  to  rest  in  a 
corner  of  a  fence,  and,  being  hungry  also,  he 
put  his  thumb  and  finger  into  the  pie,  to  take 
a  bit  of  its  contents.  (It  was  a  Christmas-pie, 
with  a  cross  cut  in  the  centre :  therefore  it 
could  be  opened  without  breaking  the  crust.) 
Instead  of  a  plum,  he  drew  out  a  paper,  and, 
not  being  able  to  replace  it,  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  hid  it  on  returning  home.  When 
the  pie  was  delivered,  the  chief  deed  was  miss- 
ing, and  it  was  thought  that  the  Abbot  had 
withheld  it,  and  an  order  was  at  once  sent  for 
his  execution.  Years  after,  the  paper,  which 
was  the  deed  for  the  Abbey,  turned  up,  and 
proved  a  veritable  "plum"  to  Jack's  family. 


IN  Poland,  Christmas  Eve  is  a  complete  fast 
in  every  family.  When  evening  comes,  the 
appearance  of  the  first  star  is  watched  with 
eagerness.  He  who  perceives  it  runs  immedi- 
ately to  inform  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
then  causes  dinner  to  be  served  up.  Under 
the  tablecloth  is  exhibited  a  little  hay,  to  call 
to  mind  that  Jesus  was  born  in  a  stable. 
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By   W.  N.  Skelly. 
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Ave  Maria!  for  to  thee, 

Whom  God  hath  pleased  to  choose 
The  Mother  of  His  Son  to  he. 

No  prayer  can  He  refuse  ; 
Ave  Maria!  then  implore 

One  only  grace  for  me  : 
This  heart  to  give  for  evermorr 

To  God  alone  and  the  p. 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED. -«.  Luto,  l,  48. 
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Timely  Words   of  Paternal  Admonition. 

(HE  great  length  of  the  Pastoral  Letter 
which  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  the  United  States  assembled  in 
the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  have 
addressed  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  their 
charge  precludes  its  reproduction  in  one  num- 
ber of  THE  "AvE  MARIA  " ;  and  as  this  is  the 
last  issue  of  the  present  volume,  we  have  de- 
cided to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  careful 
summary,  rather  than  to  defer  the  publication 
of  such  important  instructions.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable Letter,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  read 
from  the  pulpit  of  every  Catholic  Church  in 
the  land,  and  listened  to  with  the  respectful 
attention  it  so  justly  merits. 

After  alluding  to  the  work  of  the  preceding 
Council,  and  paying  a  tribute  to  the  zeal,  piety, 
and  prudence  of  the  Fathers  who  composed 
it,  characterizing  the  decrees  enacted  by  them 
as  a  safe  guide  and  rich  blessing  for  the  clergy 
and  people  of  their  generation,  the  Letter  con- 
trasts the  present  condition  of  the  American 
Church  with  its  status  in  1852.  "Since  then, 
however,  our  ecclesiastical  body  of  clergy 
and  religious  has  grown  to  wonderful  dimen- 
sions ;  our  Catholic  institutions  have  been 
multiplied  tenfold,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  members  of  our  faithful  laity. 
The  territory,  likewise,  over  which  they  are 
spread  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  The  land 
of  the  Far  West  that  was  once  desolate  and  im- 
passable, through  God's  providential  mercy, 
now  rejoices  and  flourishes  like  the  lily.  Un- 
der His  guiding  hand  it  has  been  taught  to 


bud  forth  and  blossom,  and  rejoice  with  joy 
and  praise.  The  wilderness  has  exchanged 
its  solitude  for  the  hum  of  busy  life  and  in- 
dustry; and  the  steps  of  our  missionaries  and 
Catholic  settlers  have  invariably  either  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  the  westward  progress 
of  civilization.  Forests  have  given  away  to 
cities,  where  Catholic  temples  re-echo  the 
praises  of  the  Host  High,  where  the  priceless 
perfume  of  the  '  Clean  Oblation,'  foretold  by 
Malachi,  daily  ascends  to  Heaven,  and  where 
the  life-giving  Sacraments  of  Holy  Church 
are  dispensed  by  a  devoted  clergy." 

In  view  of  this  great  progress,  and  the 
changed  condition  of  affairs,  the  Fathers  de- 
clare that  they  have  considered  it  wise  and 
expedient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  ex- 
amine anew  the  legislation  of  their  predeces- 
sors, "  not  with  any  purpose  of  radical  change, 
much  less  of  abrogation  ;  but  to  preserve  and 
perfect  its  spirit  by  adapting  it  to  our  altered 
circumstances.  And  as  every  day  gives  birth 
to  new  errors,  and  lapse  of  time  or  distance 
of  place  allows  abuses  to  gradually  creep  into 
regular  discipline,  we  have  judged  it  the  duty 
of  our  pastoral  office  to  check  the  latter  by 
recalling  and  enforcing  established  law,  and 
to  guard  our  flock  against  the  former  by 
timely  words  of  paternal  admonition."  Such, 
too,  has  been  the  expressed  wish  and  injunc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Father. 

No  fears  are  expressed  that  the  faithful  of 
the  United  States  will  be  carried  away  by  the 
insidious  errors  condemned  by  the  Vatican 
Council ;  but  remembering  that  numerous 
teachers  of  scepticism  and  irreligion  are  at 
work  in  our  country,  that  they  have  found  a 
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place  in  the  leading  educational  institutions 
of  non- Catholics,  appearing  even  in  pulpits, 
and  carrying  on  their  impious  work  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  press ;  and  taking 
into  account  the  daily  signs  of  growing  un- 
belief and  the  spread  of  false  civilization,  the 
Fathers  exhort  Catholics,  in  the  words  of  the 
Lord  to  the  chosen  leader  of  His  people,  to 
"take  courage  and  be  strong;  .  .  .  take  cour- 
age and  be  very  valiant.  .  .  .  Behold  I  com- 
mand thee,  take  courage  and  be  strong.  Fear 
not  and  be  not  dismayed,  because  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  with  thee."  ..."  Let  not  the  book 
of  this  law  depart  from  thy  mouth,  but  thou 
shalt  meditate  on  it  day  and  night,  that  thou 
mayest  observe  and  do  the  things  that  are 
written  in  it." 

The  Lord  our  God  is  with  us ;  and  that  we 
may  be  grounded  in  our  allegiance  to  Him, 
and  preserved  from  the  danger  of  apostasy, 
we  must  be  docile  children  of  Holy  Church, 
41  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth."  "  Fly,"  say 
the  Fathers,  "the  reading  of  all  infidel  books, 
and  keep  them  from  your  children  as  you 
would  the  poison  of  asp  or  basilisk.  Teach 
them  that  you  and  they,  in  listening  to  Holy 
Church,  have  the  guidance  of  Him  who  said, 
*  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.'  Let 
others  doubt  or  deny,  but,  with  the  Apostle, 
you  know  whom  you  have  believed,  and  you 
are  certain  that  He  will  make  good  the  trust 
you  have  reposed  in  Him." 

"  Where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church  " ;  his 
voice  and  that  of  his  successors  in  the  unfail- 
ing Chair  of  Truth  is  the  voice  of  Christ, — a 
voice  to  be  heard  and  obeyed  through  all 
ages.    What  the  Pope  teaches  is  the  teaching 
of  the  Church.     "  Her  authentic  spokesman 
is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Apostolic 
See  of  Rome ;  and  what  he,  as  Head  of  the 
Church,  officially  decides  is  part  of  the  De 
posit  of  Faith  intrusted  to  her  keeping  by 
Christ  our  Lord,  and  hence  subject  to  neither 
•denial,  doubt  nor  revision,  but  to  be  implicitly 
received  and  believed  by  all."    This  doctrine, 
always   held   by   the   Church,   the  Vatican 
Council  consecrated  by  a  solemn  definition. 
It  evoked  a  storm  of  fierce  obloquy  and  reck- 
less vituperation,  such  as  the  world  has  sel- 
dom witnessed.     Some,  like  the  Jews  of  old, 


"  went  out  from  us,"  and  "  walked  no  more 
with  Jesus."  But  what  the  Fathers  declare 
more  serious  was  the  consequent  persecution 
of  the  Church  by  the  same  governments 
which,  three  centuries  ago,  imposed  on  reluc- 
tant peoples  the  new  tenets  of  Luther  &  Co. 
"It  was  their  purpose  to  exterminate  by  de- 
grees the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  replace  it 
by  a  servile  priesthood,  that  would  subordi- 
nate its  preaching  and  ministry  to  the  will  of 
the  State.  To  do  this  they  had  to  trample 
on  solemn  treaties  and  organic  laws.  But  the 
Catholics  of  Prussia,  clergy  and  people,  while 
proving  themselves  most  devoted  and  faithful 
to  their  country's  laws,  stood  up  like  a  wall 
of  adamant  against  the  tyranny  of  its  rulers. 
With  generous  vigor  and  admirable  constancy 
they  availed  themselves  of  every  legal  and 
constitutional  means  to  check  the  advances 
of  despotism  and  save  their  own  freedom  and 
that  of  their  country.  They  have  given  to  the 
world  a  glorious  example,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  victims  of  tyrannous  Liberalism  in 
Catholic  countries  may  some  day  have  the 
wisdom  or  the  courage  to  imitate.  The  strug- 
gle has  now  lasted  fourteen  years ;  but  the  very 
friends  of  this  persecuting  legislation  have 
been  driven  at  last  to  acknowledge  that  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  miserable  failure ;  and  no  better 
proof  of  it  could  be  found  than  the  fact  that 
the  rulers  of  Prussia  have  had  to  fall  back  on 
the  patriotism  of  the  Catholic  body,  to  stay 
the  threatening  march  of  socialism  and  revo- 
lution. In  Switzerland,  too,  the  persecution 
has  yielded  to  the  policy  of  mildness  and 
conciliation  adopted  by  our  Holy  Father  Leo 
XTII." 

The  Fathers  declare  that  they  have  no  need  , 
to  encourage  their  flocks  to  hold  steadfastly 
to  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility;  "for  you 
were  trained  from  infancy  to  believe  it,  as  were 
your  fathers  before  you,  while  it  was  not  yet 
invested  with  the  formalities  of  a  definition ; 
just  as  the  early  Christians  held  firmly  to  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
three  hundred  years  before  the  Church  found 
it  necessary  to  define  them  in  the  Councils  of 
Nice  and  Byzantium."  And  if  in  our  own 
country,  writers  and  speakers,  wlio  know  the 
Church  only  by  the  caricatures  drawn  by 
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prejudice,  have  sometimes  re-echoed  the  cries 
of  her  enemies  across  the  ocean,  exciting  local 
and  temporary  opposition,  the  good  sense  of 
the  American  people  has  always  prevailed 
against  calumny. 

The  Fathers  emphatically  repudiate  the 
assertion  that  in  order  to  be  true  Americans 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  lay  aside  our  devot- 
edness  to  our  Church, — the  insinuation  that 
to  be  faithful  Catholics  we  must  be  wanting 
in  love  for  our  country,  that  there  is  aught  in 
the  free  spirit  of  American  institutions  incom- 
patible with  perfect  docility  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  "To  argue  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  hostile  to  our  great  Republic,  because  she 
teaches  that  'there  is  no  power  but  from 
God ' ;  because,  therefore,  back  of  the  events 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Republic, 
she  sees  the  Providence  of  God  leading  to 
that  issue,  and  back  of  our  country's  laws  the 
authority  of  God  as  their  sanction, — this  is 
evidently  so  illogical  and  contradictory  an 
accusation  that  we  are  astonished  to  hear  it 
advanced  by  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
We  believe  that  our  country's  heroes  were 
the  instruments  of  the  God  of  Nations  in  es- 
tablishing this  home  of  freedom ;  to  both  the 
Almighty  and  to  His  instruments  in  the  work 
we  look  with  grateful  reverence;  and  to 
maintain  the  inheritance  of  freedom  which 
they  have  left  us,  should  it  ever — which  God 
forbid — be  imperilled,  our  Catholic  citizens 
will  be  found  to  stand  forward  as  one  man, 
ready  to  pledge  anew  'their  lives,  their  fort- 
unes, and  their  sacred  honor.'" 

Anent  the  persecution  directed  against  the 
Church  since  the  Vatican  Council,  and  the 
apostolic  trials  inherited  by  the  successor  of 
"the  great  and  beloved  Pius  IX,"  the  Letter 
remarks :  "  Day  after  day  he  has  seen  the 
consecrated  patrimony  of  religion  and  charity 
swept  into  Caesar's  coffers  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  spoliation  and  confiscation.  At  this 
moment  he  sees  that  same  grasp  laid  upon 
the  property  of  the  Propaganda,  piously  set 
apart  for  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
throughout  the  missionary  countries  of  the 
world.  So  utterly  unjustifiable  an  act  has 
called  forth  a  cry  of  indignant  protest  from  the 
Catholics  of  all  countries,  and  from  no  coun- 


try has  the  cry  gone  forth  clearer  and  louder 
than  from  our  own."  The  Fathers  take  oc- 
casion to  note  the  sympathy  of  American 
Catholics  for  their  persecuted  chief  pastor, 
their  admiration  of  his  energy  and  wisdom, 
and  express  gratitude  to  our  Government  for 
the  action  that  saved  the  American  College 
from  confiscation. 

Alluding  to  the  Holy  Father's  predilection 
for  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  the  Pas- 
toral says:  "  With  loving  care  his  predecessors 
watched  and  encouraged  her  first  feeble  be- 
ginnings. They  cheered  and  fostered  her 
development  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom, when  the  name  of  Carroll  shone  with 
equal  lustre  at  the  head  of  her  new-born 
hierarchy  and  on  the  roll  of  our  country's 
patriots.  Step  by  step  they  directed  her 
progress,  as  with  marvellous  rapidity  the 
clergy  and  the  dioceses  have  multiplied;  the 
hundreds  of  the  faithful  have  increased  to 
thousands  and  to  millions;  her  churches, 
schools,  asylums,  hospitals,  academies  and 
colleges  have  covered  the  land  with  homes 
of  divine  truth  and  Christian  charity.  .  .  . 

"  In  all  this  astonishing  development,  from 
tn*e  rude  beginnings  of  pioneer  missionary 
toil,  along  the  nearer  and  nearer  approaches 
to  the  beauteous  symmetry  of  the  Church's 
perfect  organization,  the  advance  so  gradual, 
yet  so  rapid,  has  been  safely  guided  in  the  lines 
of  Catholic  and  Apostolic  tradition  by  the 
combined  efforts  and  wisdom  of  our  local  hie- 
rarchy and  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  .  .  ." 

The  Fathers  announce  that  one  of  their  first 
cares  has  been  to  provide  for  the  more  per- 
fect education  of  aspirants  to  the  priesthood. 
"It  is  obvious,"  they  say,  "that  the  priest 
should  have  a  wide  acquaintance  with  every 
department  of  learning  that  has  a  bearing  on 
religious  truth.  Hence  in  our  age,  when  so 
many  misleading  theories  are  put  forth  on 
every  side, — wuen  every  department  of  natural 
truth  and  fact  is  actively  explored  for  objec- 
tions against  revealed  religion,  it  is  evident 
how  extensive  and  thorough  should  be  the 
knowledge  of  the  minister  of  the  divine  Word, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  show  forth  worthily 
the  beauty,  the  superiority,  the  necessity  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  to  prove  that  there 
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is  nothing  in  all  that  God  has  made  to  con- 
tradict anything  that  God  has  taught" 

The  laity  are  told  to  look  upon  their  an- 
nual contribution  to  the  seminary  fund  as  one 
of  the  most  important  obligations;  and  those 
to  whom  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  wealth 
are  recommended  to  found  scholarships  either 
in  their  own  dioceses  or  in  the  American 
College  in  Rome. 

As  the  clergy  are  naturally  the  first  object 
of  the  solicitude  of  the  hierarchy,  the  Council 
has  enacted  new  decrees  calculated  to  secure 
their  rights  and  interests.  Although  the  full 
application  of  Canon  Law  is  pronounced  im- 
practicable at  the  present  time,  the  Fathers 
affirm  that  it  is  their  desire  that  the  wise  laws 
of  the  Church  should  go  into  effect  as  soon 
as  may  be. 

The  laity  are  reminded  that  the  happiness 
of  pastors  depends  chiefly  on  the  conduct  of 
the  flocks  committed  to  their  care;  that  upon 
the  devoted  labors  of  his  priests  mainly  de- 
pends the  welfare  of  the  souls  entrusted  to 
the  charge  of  a  bishop.  "  We  need  not  tell 
you,  beloved  brethren,  how  admirably  they 
fulfil  their  sacred  trust.  You  are  witnesses 
to  their  lives  of  toil  and  sacrifice.  .  .  .  Show 
by  your  affection,  by  your  co-operation  with 
their  efforts  for  your  spiritual  improvement, 
and  even  by  your  care  for  their  physical  com- 
fort, that  you  appreciate  their  devotedness  and 
the  reciprocal  obligation  which  it  imposes. 
Look  upon  your  priests  as  your  best  friends, 
your  trustiest  advisers,  your  surest  guides.  If 
duty  sometimes  calls  upon  them  to  admonish 
or  rebuke  you,  remember  that  the  reproof  is 
meant  for  your  good,  and  take  it  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  given.  And  if  perchance  they 
have  to  speak  to  you  oftener  than  is  pleasant 
about  church  finances  and  the  demands  of 
charity,  understand  that  it  must  be  at  least 
as  disagreeable  to  them  as  it  is  to  you ;  that 
it  is  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  needs  of 
the  parish  church  or  school,  which  is  in- 
tended for  your  benefit,  or  of  the  parish  poor, 
who  are  your  charge,  that  they  have  to  plead ; 
and  that,  while  they  are  to  bear  in  mind  the 
advisability  of  speaking  of  money  as  seldom 
as  possible,  you  must  be  mindful  to  make 
your  generosity  equal  to  the  need,  and  thereby 


save  both  your  pastors  and  yourselves  the 
painful  necessity  of  frequent  appeals." 

The  Pastoral  urges  the  payment  as  soon  as 
possible  of  all  outstanding  church  debts,  "in 
order  that  the  money  now  consumed  in  pay- 
ing interest  may  be  employed  in  the  great 
improvements  still  to  be  made,  and  especially 
in  helping  on  the  glorious  work  of  Christian 
education." 

For  popular  education  the  Fathers  express 
the  greatest  solicitude,  and  maintain  that  it 
has  always  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Church 
to  bring  the  refining  and  elevating  influences 
of  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  all. 

"Knowledge  enlarges  our  capacity  both 
for  self-improvement  and  for  promoting  the 
welfare  of,  our  fellow- men;  and  in  so  noble 
a  work  the  Church  wishes  every  hand  to  be 
busy.  Knowledge,  too,  is  the  best  weapon 
against  pernicious  errors.  It  is  only  'a  little 
learning'  that  is  'a  dangerous  thing.'  In 
days  like  ours,  when  error  is  so  pretentious 
and  aggressive,  everyone  needs  to  be  as 
fully  armed  as  possible  with  sound  knowl- 
edge,— not  only  the  clergy,  but  the  people 
also,  that  they  may  be  able  to  withstand  the 
noxious  influences  of  popularized  irreligion. 
In  the  great  coming  combat  between  truth 
and  error,  between  Faith  and  Agnosticism, 
an  important  part  of  the  fray  must  be  borne 
by  the  laity.  .  .  ."  The  Pastoral  then  goes  on 
to  show  the  necessity  of  making  religion  the 
basis  of  all  popular  instruction.  "  To  be  sound, 
and  to  produce  beneficial  results,  education 
must  develop  what  is  best  in  man,  and  make 
him  not  only  clever  but  good."  The  interests 
of  civilization  require  this.  "A  civilization 
without  religion  would  be  a  civilization  of 
'the  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,'  in  which  cunning  and  strength 
would  become  the  substitutes  for  principle, 
virtue,  conscience  and  duty.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  never  has  been  a  civilization  worthy 
of  the  name  without  religion;  and  from  the 
facts  of  history  the  laws  of  human  nature  can 
easily  be  inferred.  Hence  education,  in  order 
to  foster  civilization,  must  foster  religion." 

The  school  being  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tional agencies,  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
forming  of  childhood  and  youth,  it  ought  to 
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be  one  of  the  chief  means  for  moulding  the 
young  life  to  all  that  is  true  and  virtuous  and 
holy.  "  To  shut  religion  out  of  the  school,"  say 
the  Bishops,  "  and  keep  it  for  home  and  the 
Church,  is,  logically,  to  train  up  a  generation 
that  will  consider  religion  good  for  home  and 
the  Church,  but  not  for  the  practical  business 
of  real  life." 

The  Fathers  define  Christian  education  as 
"an  honest  and  logical  endeavor  to  preserve 
Christian  truth  and  morality  among  the  peo- 
ple by  fostering  them  in  the  young."  It  in- 
volves no  an&gonism  to  the  State;  "on  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  honest  endeavor  to  give  to 
the  State  better  citizens  by  making  them  better 
Christians.  The  friends  of  Christian  education 
do  not  condemn  the  State  for  not  imparting 
religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  as 
they  are  now  organized ;  because  they  well 
know  that  it  does  not  lie  within  the  province 
of  the  State  to  teach  religion.  They  simply 
follow  their  conscience  by  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  denominational  schools,  where  relig- 
ion can  have  its  rightful  place  and  influence." 

After  thus  explaining  the  advantages  of  pop- 
ular instruction,  and  its  requirements  in  order 
to  be  an  element  in  civilization,  and  proving 
the  necessity  of  denominational  schools,  the 
Pastoral  maintains  that  it  is  our  duty  to  mul- 
tiply and  perfect  these  schools.  "  We  must 
multiply  them  till  every  Catholic  child  in  the 
land  shall  have  within  its  reach  the  means  of 
education.  .  .  .  No  parish  is  complete  till  it 
has  schools  adequate  to  the  needs  of  its  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  pastor  and  people  of  such  a 
parish  should  feel  that  they  have  not  accom- 
plished their  entire  duty  until  the  want  is 
supplied.  We  must  also  perfect  our  schools. 
. . .  And  if  hitherto,  in  some  places,  our  people 
have  acted  on  the  principle  that  it  is  better 
to  have  an  imperfect  Catholic  school  than  to 
have  none,  let  them  now  push  their  praise- 
worthy ambition  still  further,  and  not  relax 
their  efforts  till  their  schools  be  elevated  to 
the  highest  educational  excellence." 

Treating  of  the  Christian  home,  the  Pastoral 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  Christian  mar- 
riage, entered  into  with  proper  motives  and 
cemented  by  God's  blessing.  Mixed  mar- 
riages are  condemned — "though  the  Church 


sometimes  permits  the  contraction  of  mixed 
marriages,  she  never  does  so  without  regret, 
and  without  a  feeling  of  anxiety  for  the  future 
happiness  of  that  union,  and  for  the  eternal 
salvation  of  its  fruit"; — the  doctrine  of  the 
indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie  reiterated, 
and  "the  havoc  wrought  by  the  divorce  law" 
deplored.  "These  iaws  are  fast  loosening  the 
foundations  of  society.  Let  Catholics,  at  least, 
remember  that  such  divorces  are  powerless 
in  conscience.  Let  them  enter  into  marriage 
only  through  worthy*  and  holy  motives,  and 
with  the  blessings  of  religion,  especially  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Nuptial  Mass.  And  then, 
far  from  wishing  for  means  of  escape  from 
their  union,  they  will  rejoice  that  it  can  not 
be  divided  but  by  death." 

On  the  subject  of  home  virtues,  parents 
are  exhorted  to  have  family  prayers,  followed 
in  the  evening  by  a  short  reading  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  "  Following  of  Christ," 
or  some  other  pious  book.  "Our  hearts,"  the 
Fathers  declare,  "are  filled  with  'consolation 
when,  in  the  course  of  our  pastoral  visits,  we 
meet  families  in  which  this  holy  practice  is 
faithfully  observed.  In  such  families  we  are 
sure  to  find  proofs  of  the  special  benedictions 
of  Heaven.  Faith,  religion,  and  virtue  are 
there  fostered  to  luxuriant  growth,  and  final 
perseverance  almost  assured."  Of  the  adorn- 
ments of  Christian  homes,  the  Pastoral  says, 
"  Let  them  be  chaste  and  holy  pictures,  and, 
still  more,  sound,  interesting  and  profitable 
books."  Indelicate  representations,  indecent, 
vulgar  and  sensational  books  and  periodicals, 
— "whatever  is  calculated  to  impair  or  lower 
the  tone  of  faith  or  morals  in  the  youthful 
mind  and  heart," — should  be  banished  from 
the  home.  The  heads  of  Catholic  families  are 
told  to  consider  it  both  a  privilege  and  a  duty 
to  support  the  Catholic  press,  by  subscribing 
for  one  or  more  Catholic  periodicals.  "But 
choose  a  journal  that  is  thoroughly  Catholic, 
instructive  and  edifying ;  not  one  that  would 
be,  while  Catholic  in  name  or  pretense,  un- 
Catholic  in  tone  and  spirit,  disrespectful  to 
constituted  authority,  or  biting 
table  to  Catholic  brethren." 

The  Pastoral  deplores  the  inc/ 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  charactei 
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of  the  surest  marks  and  measures  of  the  decay 
of  religion  in  a  people."  It  says,  further:  "  To 
turn  the  Lord's  Day  into  a  day  of  toil  is  a 
blighting  curse  to  a  country;  to  turn  it  into 
a  day  of  dissipation  would  be  worse.  We 
earnestly  appeal,  therefore,  to  all  Catholics 
without  distinction  not  only  to  take  no  part 
in  any  movement  tending  toward  a  relaxation 
of  the  observance  of  Sunday,  but  to  use  their 
influence  and  power  as  citizens  to  resist  in 
the  opposite  direction." 

One  way  of  profaning.  Sunday  is  specially 
condemned — the  practice  of  selling  beer  or 
other  liquors  on  Sunday,  or  of  frequenting 
places  where  they  are  sold.  "  This  practice 
tends  more  than  any  other  to  turn  the  Day  of 
the  Lord  into  a  day  of  dissipation,  to  use  it 
as  an  occasion  for  breeding  intemperance. 
While  we  hope  that  Sunday-laws  on  this  point 
will  not  be  relaxed,  but  even  more  rigidly 
enforced,  we  implore  all  Catholics,  for  the 
love  of  God  and  of  country,  never  to  take 
part  in  such  Sunday  traffic,  nor  to  patronize 
or  countenance  it.  And  we  not  only  direct 
the  attention  of  all  pastors  to  the  repression 
of  this  abuse,  but  we  also  call  upon  them  to 
induce  all  of  their  flocks  that  may  be  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  liquors  to  abandon  as  soon  as 
they  can  the  dangerous  traffic,  and  to  embrace 
a  more  becoming  way  of  making  a  living. 

"And  here  it  behooves  us  to  remind  our 
workingmen,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  specially  beloved  children  of  the 
Church,  that  if  they  wish  to  observe  Sunday 
as  they  ought,  they  must  keep  away  from 
drinking  places  on  Saturday  night.  Carry 
your  wages  home  to  your  families,  where  they 
rightfully  belong.  Turn  a  deaf  ear,  therefore, 
to  every  temptation ;  and  then  Sunday  will 
be  a  bright  day  for  all  the  family." 

The  Pastoral  goes  on  to  recommend  the 
formation  of  temperance  societies;  it  urges 
attendance  at  Vespers  and  Benediction,  in 
order  that  Sunday  may  be  not  only  a  day  of 
rest  but  a  day  of  prayer,  morning  and  evening. 
It  implores  parents  to  see  that  their  children 
attend  Sunday-school.  "In  country  places, 
and  especially  in  those  which  the  priest  can 
not  visit  every  Sunday,  the  Sunday-school 
ought  to  be  the  favorite  place  of  reunion  for 


young  and  old.  It  will  keep  them  from  go- 
ing astray,  and  will  strengthen  them  in  the 
faith.  How  many  children  have  been  lost  to 
the  Church  in  country  districts,  because  par- 
ents neglected  to  see  that  they  observed  the 
Sunday  properly  at  home  and  at  Sunday- 
school,  and  allowed  them  to  fall  under  dan- 
gerous influences ! " 

The  formation  and  extension  of  all  kinds 
of  Catholic  associations  are  earnestly  recom- 
mended, and  the  Fathers  especially  mention 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  the  Holy  Child- 
hood, the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and 
the  Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Union, 
as  most  deserving.  Secret  societies  are  con- 
demned in  a  paraphrase  of  the  Holy  Father's 
recent  Encyclical ;  however,  the  Pastoral  pos- 
itively forbids  "any  pastor,  or  other  eccle- 
siastic, to  pass  sentence  on  any  association, 
or  to  impose  ecclesiastical  penalties  or  disa- 
bilities on  its  members,  without  the  previous 
explicit  authorization  of  the  rightful  authori- 
ties." 

Pastors  and  people  are  exhorted  to  help  on 
the  work  of  foreign  and  home  missions, — "a 
work  which  must  be  dear  to  the  Heart  of  our 
divine  Saviour."  The  Indians  and  negroes 
are  particularly  mentioned  as  "a  special  re- 
sponsibility." 

In  conclusion,  the  Fathers  declare  that  their 
legislation  is  not  intended  to  impose  burdens 
or  limitations  on  their  flocks,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  secure  to  them  "  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God."  "We  write  you  these 
things  that  you  may  be  partners  in  our  solici- 
tude; that  every  heart  may  cry  out,  'Thy 
kingdom  come ' ;  that  every  hand  may  be  ac- 
tive in  establishing  and  extending  it.  Accept 
with  willing  and  loving  minds  these  lessons, 
which  spring  from  hearts  full  of  love  for  you, 
and  entirely  consecrated  to  your  service.  Give 
joy  to  us  and  to  our  Divine  Lord  by  putting 
them  faithfully  in  practice.  And  may  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  descend  upon  you 
abundantly,  and  abide  with  you  forever."  . 

The  Pastoral  is  signed,  "James  Gibbons, 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  Apostolic  Del- 
egate, in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Fathers." 


The  Ave 
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A  SERAPH  with  a  golden  lyre 
Knelt  in  a  grand  Cathedral-choir, 
Where  choristers  in  vast  array 
Were  singing  Mass  on  Christmas  Day. 
And  ever  with  a  mellow  clang, 
Whene'er  the  solo-singers  sang, 
The  angel  struck  his  lyre,  then  bent 
His  soft  ear  to  the  instrument, 
To  note  if  voice  and  string  (dear  Lord  ! ) 
Were  both  in  sweet  and  true  accord. 

Alas !   and  evermore  alas ! — 

With  jewelled  hand  and  gold-rimm'd  glass 

Raised  to  her  eye  in  fair  disdain, 

(The  shining  splendor  of  her  train 

Flowing  behind,  a  silken  tide, 

Like  peacock's  trailing  plumes  of  pride), — 

The/r/wa  donna  sang  her  part 

With  vain  and  dissipated  heart. 

"  Gloria!"—  rose  th' exultant  lay, 
Which  pealed,  and  swelled,  and  soared  away 
Where  shone  the  altar  fair  and  white, 
A  miracle  of  bloom  and  light ; 
And  priests  in  glittering  vestments  gleamed, 
And  sunny  incense  upward  streamed, — 
The  holly-wreaths  upon  the  wall 
Shook  with  the  rapturous  rise  and  fall 
Of  that  grand  voice;   but  every  note 
That  issued  from  the  Diva's  throat, 
Lacking  the  true  celestial  fire, 
Rang  false  against  the  angel's  lyre. 

Over  the  strings  his  bright  hair  trailed, 
"  Forgive,  great  God !  "   he,  weeping,  wailed ; 
And,  with  the  prayer  still  on  his  tongue, 
He  floated  where  the  Alto  young, 
Reclining  careless  in  her  seat, 
Carolled  "Laudamus!"  low  and  sweet, 
And  turned  the  pages  of  her  book, 
With  tossing  curls  and  wand' ring  look. 

Majestic  words,  sublimely  dread ! 

Yet,  in  the  pauses,  light  of  head, 

The  singer  smiled  behind  her  fan, 

And  flirted  with  a  fair  haired  man, 

A  bold- voiced  Tenor,  rude  as  rash, 

Who,  singing,  stroked  his  blonde  mustache. 

While,  ringing  to  the  vaulted  roof, 

(As  reckless  as  in  opera  bou/e,} 


With  leering  eye  and  brow  of  bra», 
The  Basso  roared  the  "  Graf/as." 

False,— false, — most  foully,  basely  false, — 

No  brindisi  or  Juliet  waltz 

Could  well  have  smote  the  golden  wire 

With  graver  discord,  than  the  lyre 

Caught  from  those  lips  which  dared  prolong 

That  mockery  of  sacred  song! 

The  seraph  knelt  in  mute  despair, — 
Behind  his  veil  of  sunbright  hair 
Hiding  his  tears, — when  sudden  stole 
A  silvery  cadence,  full  of  soul, — 
A  pure  and  dulcet  voice  which  woke 
The  cithern's  strings  with  tender  stroke, 
And  floated  down  the  misty  nave, 
In  heav'nly  sweetness,  calm  and  grave! 

There,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  crowd 
Of  godless  singers,  rude  and  proud, 
— In  homely  garments  poor  and  old, 
With  virgin  eyes  and  locks  of  gold, 
The  Chapel- master's  orphan  niece 
Stood  with  a  smile  of  purest  peace, 
And  sang  from  out  a  throat  of  snow 
The  Christmas  anthem,  clear  and  low. 

So  fair  a  face,  so  sweet  a  voice, 
Had  seldom  made  those  aisles  rejoice. 
"Adcste!"   sang  the  maiden  young, 
With  guileless  heart  and  reverent  tongue, 
Her  soul  uplifted,  full  of  prayer, 
Adoring  HIM  whose  throne  was  there, 
The  King  of  earth  and  sky  and  air! 

In  the  soft  pauses  of  her  hymn, 
The  boldest  eye  with  tears  grew  dim; 
"Venitc  adoremus .'  Come," — 
The  seraph  cried :    "  O  sinners,  come, 
And  from  thisJittle  maiden  learn 
Sublimest  music.     God  doth  spurn 
The  song  and  service  of  a  soul 
Which  yields  not  to  His  love's  control. 
Who  seeketh  Self  can  never  please 
The  self- forget tii  g  Prince  of  Peace; 
And  all  the  sweetest  homage  given 

By  rarest  voice  or  instrument, 
(In  choir  of  earth  or  host  of  heaven,) 
Were  vain  without  a  pure  intent !  " 

Then,  as  the  maiden's  anthem  rings 
Athwart  the  lyre's  sparkling  strings, 

"  Glory  to  God !  "  the  angel  cries; 

"  Glory  to  God  in  Paradise ! 
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And  on  the  earth  sweet  peace  distil 
In  hearts  of  good  and  perfect  will. 
Lo !  since  accursed  they  shall  be 
Who  do  the  Lord's  work  slothfully, 
Blessed  the  clean  of  heart,  for  they 
Shall  see  and  praise  their  God  for  aye !  " 


The  Packet  with  the  Anchor  Seal. 


BY    MAURICE    F.    EGAN. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

PART  II. 

I. 

IT  is  not  train-time  yet.  The  fire  in  the  grate 
has  become  a  glowing  mass,  and  when  an 
unusually  hard  blast  comes  down  the  chim- 
ney, the  brass  clock  and  candlesticks  reflect 
all  kinds  of  fantastic  lights.  I  read  over  again 
the  words  of  that  telegraphic  message,  and 
then  I  wonder  what  my  reply  to  it  was.  I  try 
to  recall  the  exact  words.  As  near  as  I  can 
remember  them,  I  consented  to  be  grooms- 
man, and  hoped  that  he  might  be  happy, 
adding,  "  I  conclude,  of  course,  that  a  priest 
will  perform  the  ceremony."  In  reply,  Des- 
mond wrote : 

"  Caroline  is  quite  willing  to  have  a  priest, 
but  she  insists  on  two  ceremonies.  Wilfred  is 
wild  because  there  is  to  be  a  priest.  He  made 
a  row,  and  said  that  a  priest  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  enter  his  father's  house.  I  tamed 
him.  I  showed  him  certain  I.  O.  U.'s.  Caro- 
line was  very  obstinate — I  mean  firm — about 
the  two  ceremonies.  What  would  her  friends 
say?  I  told  her  I  was  not  marrying  her  friends. 
She  said,  very  truly,  that  a  girl's  friends 
ought  to  be  considered.  I  asked  her  what 
my  friends  would  think?  She  replied,  very 
truly,  too  (what  a  sensible  little  woman  she 
is!)  that  my  friends  were  mostly  Protestants, 
and  that  they  would  not  mind.  Wasn't  that 
clever?  I  said  that  a  Protestant  marriage 
ceremony  was  against  my  conscience.  She 
said  a  Catholic  ceremonial  was  against  hers. 
I  took  up  my  hat,  and  said  that  we  would  talk 
of  it  another  time.  She  burst  into  tears.  '  It 
was  awfully  hard  to  be  married  in  such  a 
strange  way,  out  of  a  church,  with  no  minister 
and  no  organ  music,  and  no  procession  up  the 


aisle.  It  was  too  bad  ! '  I  felt  that  it  was  too 
bad.  I  began  to  be  angry  with  myself,  with 
everybody  but  Caroline.  I  wish  I  could  re- 
member Moore's  lines  about  the  heretic  girl, 
etc.  They  seemed  appropriate  just  then, 

"  I  have  had  a  miserable  week.  She  seems 
right,  from  her  point  of  view,  and  the  whole 
family  agree  with  her.  They  look  on  my 
position  as  most  unreasonable;  Wilfred  calls 
it,  in  his  polite  way,  '  hoggish.'  Caroline  is 
very  quiet.  The  cards  ought  to  be  out,  but 
they  can't  be  printed  in  the  present  uncer- 
tainty. 

"  Caroline  looks  on  my  stand  as  simply  a 
piece  of  tyranny.  I  am  firm.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  will  end. 

"  P.  S. — I  forgot  to  mail  this  letter,  and  car- 
ried it  in  my  pocket  to  the  Brookes's.  Mr. 
Brookes — who  has  a  white  head,  half  bald,  and 
stern,  mahogany- colored  features, — touched 
on  church  matters.  (They  are  always  talking 
of  church  sociables,  or  something.)  It  seems 
that  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Alpheus  C.  Fryer, 
had  recently  '.married'  a  divorced  man  to  a 
well-known  lady.  Mr.  Brookes  thought  it 
was  time  that  that  sort  of  thing  was  stopped. 
If  Protestant  ministers  continued  to  show 
such  little  regard  for  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage,  women  would  have  no  protection. 
Caroline  seemed  thoughtful  after  this.  . 

'"A  priest  could  not  marry  a  divorced  per- 
son, could  he  ?  '  she  asked  me,  suddenly. 

"'No,'  I  answered;  'the  Church  teaches 
that  marriage  can  never  be  dissolved.' 

"  General  Deboise  was  ushered  in  at  this 
time ;  of  course  he  wanted  to  know  what  we 
had  been  talking  about.  I  told  him. 

'"Hold  on,  young  man!'  he  exclaimed. 
'  What  about  that  Princess  of  Monaco,  who 
was  a  Hamilton  before  she  was  married.  She 
was  divorced  not  long  ago,  and  by  the  Cardi- 
nals themselves.' 

'"The  Church  does  not  permit  absolute 
divorce,  General.  That  Princess  of  Monaco 
had  not  (it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  Pope  to 
examine  into  the  matter)  consented  to&i&  mar- 
riage, which  was  a  forced  one.  'The  consent 
of  the  parties  is  the  most  necessary  part  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony.' 
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"  There  was  a  good  deal  of  wrangling  over 
this;  but  I  made  it  clear  at  last.  When  I 
was  going  away,  Caroline  said :  'After  all,  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  only  safe  church  to 
marry  in,  as  it  does  not  recognize  divorce. 
A  girl  is  quite  sure,  then,  that  she  is  married. 
You  can  have  your  own  way  about  the  cere- 
mony, Harry.' 

"  Was  not  that  sweet  ?  " 

II. 

I  was  not  groomsman.  Wilfred  Brookes 
filled  my  place.  Desmond  accepted  my  apol- 
ogies, and  I  sent  his  wife  a  little  etching  of 
the  earliest  French  school,  for  which  she 
wrote  to  me  a  very  pretty  note,  saying  (I 
find  the  note  under  the  anchor  seal) : 

"  I  am  not  jealous  of  anybody  but  you  ; 
and  I  am  jealous  of  you.  But  I  try  to  hide 
it,  because  Harry  would  discard  me,  I  know, 
if  I  did  not  pretend  that  I  admired  your 
photograph  next  to  his.  I  am  constantly  de- 
claring that  you  are  my  ideal  of  a  friend,  and 
I  have  named  your  picture  and  his  Beauty  and 
the  Beast.  Poor,  simple  Harry  thinks  I  mean 
to  call  his  the  Beast,  and  he  is  content  so  long 
as  I  call  yours  Beauty.  I  mean  it  the  other 
way,  though ;  but  I  would  not  tell  him  for 
the  world.  I  am  sorry  you  were  not  grooms- 
man, but  I  believe  that  you  were  sick,  and  not 
merely  sulky  because  Harry  married  a  here- 
tic. He  goes  to  Mass  every  Sunday.  I  went 
once  with  him ;  but  I  did  not  find  the  cere- 
monial so  grand  as  the  Ritualists'.  There 
was  no  procession  with  banners,  and  I  did 
not  find  it  all  amusing.  I  have  not  told  Harry, 
but  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  it  seems 
very  like  idolatry  to  me." 

The  only  other  letter  I  have  of  Mrs.  Des- 
mond's was  written  some  years  later.  It  was 
in  a  different  tone.  It  began  : 

"  Sir : — I  must  beg  of  you  for  the  sake  of 
our  dome*stic  peace  to  cease  your  correspond- 
ence with  my  husband.  He  seldom  shows 
me  your  letters  now,  for  reasons  known  only 
to  yourselves ;  but  I  know  you  are  urging 
him  to  interfere  with  my  methods  of  educat- 
ing our  two  children.  Wilfred  is  four,  and 
Alice  seven,  and  it  is  time  that  my  attitude 
towards  them  on  this  matter  of  education  was 
thoroughly  understood  by  both  you  and  my 


husband.  Your  letters  have  confirmed  him 
in  all  his  absurd  religious  prejudices.  I  have 
begged  him  over  and  over  again  to  cease 
writing  to  you.  He  has  met  my  objections 
with  a  storm  of  anger.  I  am  forced  to  be 
silent  on  the  subject  in  his  presence.  I  now 
ask  of  you  to  desist  from  causing  ill-feeling 
between  a  husband  and  wife. 

"  I  may  as  well  be  frank.  I  did  promise 
(although  I  thought  the  exaction  of  such  a 
promise  by  the  priest  very  arbitrary  and  in- 
delicate at  the  time)  that  my  children  should 
be  instructed  in  the  Catholic  belief.  I  don't 
care  what  I  promised  then  ;  I  can  not,  I  will 
not  see  my  children  brought  up  in  a  creed 
with  which  I  have  no  sympathy.  It  is  against 
nature  to  separate  a  mother  from  her  children, 
and  to  teach  my  children  idolatrous  practices 
(for  what  is  your  worship  of  the  Sacrament 
in  my  eyes  but  idolatry  ?)  would  be  to  sep- 
arate us.  Alice,  in  spite  of  my  protests,  has 
been  forced  to  go  to  Mass  with  her  father 
every  Sunday.  I  take  her  myself  invariably 
to  our  Sunday-school  in  the  afternoon.  The 
dear  child  loves  her  Sunday-school ;  she  really 
basks m  the  social  influence  of  the  happy  place; 
and  our  dear  pastor  tries  to  do  away  with  all 
Romish  impressions.  She — dear  child ! — said 
to  him  the  other  day:  'I  can't  understand 
what  papa's  priest  says,  and  I  know  it  is  sin- 
ful to  listen  to  him,  because  mamma  says  so; 
but  I  do  love  my  Sunday-school.' 

"  Her  father's  persecution  and  his  ceaseless 
talking  of  the  'Catechism'  and  'First  Com- 
munion '  make  the  dear,  affectionate  child  so 
unhappy !  Apart  from  conscientious  motives, 
by  which  I  am  entirely  governed,  my  father 
will  not  leave  a  cent  of  his  money  to  a  family 
of  Romanists.  And,  since  my  brother  Wil- 
fred's death— dear  Wilfred  predicted  all  this 
misery  for  me,  but  I  was  too  much  in  love  with 
Harry  then  to  listen  to  him, — the  children 
will  naturally  become  papa's  heirs,  if  they  do 
not  desert  their  own  Church.  I  thought  papa 
would  have  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy  when 
Alice  was  baptized  by  a  priest.  Wilfred,  when 
he  had  the  scarlet  fever  and  was  in  danger  of 
death,  was  christened  by  his  father.  The  cold 
water  nearly  gave  him  a  relapse — poor  child! 
— though  the  doctor  had  said  he  could  not 
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recover.  I  suppose  you  approve  of  that.  As 
soon  as  he  was  better,  I  had  him  taken  to  our 
pastor  and  christened  over  again  ;  not  that  I 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  baptism. 

"  I  suppose  my  husband  has  told  you  every- 
thing. Men  have  very  little  self  respect  about 
these  matters,  and  no  proper  reticence  when 
domestic  misfortunes  are  in  question.  We 
were  happy  enough  until  the  children  came. 
He  would  insist  on  having  a  crucifix  in  our 
room  ;  I  did  not  seriously  object  to  that,  al- 
though any  exhibition  of  suffering  tries  my 
nerves ;  but  when  you  sent  him  that  statuette 
of  the  Virgin  I  obliged  him  to  lock  it  up. 
We  had  a  terrific  quarrel  about  that  Finally, 
I  was  forced  to  say :  '  Our  tempers  are  incom- 
patible, sir.  If  your  Church  does  not  recog- 
nize divorce,  mine  does.' 

"This  settled  it;  he  groaned.  I  know  he 
is  sorry  he  married  me ;  he  tries  not  to  show 
it.  Don't  you  be  deceived  by  him  into  be- 
lieving that  I  do  not  love  him  still.  I  do;  but 
I  have  no  patience  with  his  mummeries.  A 
sane  man  with  a  Rosary!  (I  found  it  in  an 
old  coat  of  his  )  Fancy !  The  idea  of  his  car- 
rying beads  about  him,  like  an  Irish  servant- 
girl  !  I  wish  he  would  accept  things  as  they 
are ;  he  can't  convert  me,  and  he  shall  not 
make  Romanists  of  the  children.  Why  can't 
he  let  us  alone,  and  why  can't  you  let  him 
alone? 

"  I  made  him  a  reasonable  offer.  I  said : 
'  Let  us  bring  up  the  children  in  a  moral  way, 
withoutanyparticular  religion;  and  when  they 
grow  up,  let  them  choose  for  themselves.'  (I 
know  that  they  will  be  too  sensible  to  choose 
Romanism.)  He  actually  refused,  and  said  he 
did  not  want  his  children  to  be  infidels.  His 
children!  Are  they  not  my  children, too?  I 
will  never,  never  cease  to  talk  against  a  Prot- 
estant marrying  a  Catholic.  There  is  nobody 
so  stiffnecked  as  a  Romanist." 

There  was  great  a  deal  more  than  this  in 
Mrs.  Desmond's  letter,  which  was  a  long  one. 
I  had  imagined  that  Harry's  marriage  was 
not  happy;  but  he  had  not  written  very  fre- 
quently of  late,  and  when  he  had  written  he 
was  reticent,  confining  himself  to  the  new 
books.  Mrs.  Desmond's  letter  fell  on  my 
heart  like  lead.  What  an  unspeakably  mis- 


erable life  for  Harry !  I  knew  him  well  enough 
to  feel  how  every  new  day  must  bring  new- 
suffering  to  him.  He  was  rich,  and  conse- 
quently happy  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  And 
yet  he  must  see  his  children's  souls  torn  from 
their  Maker  and  from  him,  without  power  to 
prevent  it;  for  who  can  stru-ggle  against  a 
mother  in  charge  of  her  own  children  ?  Who- 
can  teach  truth  successfully,  if  she  whose  mis- 
sion it  is,  whose  power  it  is,  to  mould  plastic 
hearts  and  minds  will  not  have  it  taught? 

He  had  brought  all  this  on  himself;  and 
every  Catholic  man  who  makes  a  mixed  mar- 
riage runs  the  risk  of  bringing  it  on  himself. 
I  wrote  to  him  infrequently  after  this,  although 
I  allowed  myself  a  mean  pleasure  in  address- 
ing one  or  two  letters  to  Mrs.  Desmond,  "for 
her  husband."  It  was  not  nice;  but  I  confess 
that  her  letter  irritated  me  with  both  her  and 
her  husband  Poor  fellow!  he  was  reaping 
what  he  had  sown. 

Desmond's  letters  were  usually  short,  after 
my  passage  of  arms  with  his  wife ;  but  they 
were  very  affectionate.  I  often  said  to  myself 
that  it  was  a  pity  he  had  not  married  Made- 
leine Deboise,  whom  I  had  in  the  mean  time 
met  in  New  York.  What  a  happy  man  she 
would  have  made  him!  I  used  to  imagine 
how  sweet  it  would  be  for  him  to  approach 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  with  his  wife,  to  have 
their  love  blended  with  that  Great  Love  that 
created  man  that  It  might  diffuse  Itself.  I 
know  that  in  the  old  days  he  had  talked  of 
this ;  but  how  different  had  the  future  become 
when  it  was  the  present !  The  "  sweet  bells 
were  jangled!"  He  went  to  the  altar  alone; 
his  wife  talked  of  his  act  as  one  of  idolatry. 
Now  Madeleine  Deboise — (I  may  as  well  say 
here  that  Madeleine  Deboise  afterward  mar- 
ried me,  "only,"  she  said,  "for  fear  I  should 
contract  a  mixed  marriage":  which,  inter- 
preted, means  for  fear  I  should  marYy  some- 
body else.  "Conceit!") 

Desmond's  last  letter  was  the  saddest  of 
all: 

"As  you  will  wonder  at  what  I  am  about 
to  do,  and  perhaps  blame  me,  [  think  I  ought 
to  tell  you  what  has  led  me  to  do  it.  Last 
Saturday,  I  resolved  that  Alice  should  go 
with  me  to  Father  C ,  to  begin  instruc- 
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tions  for  her  First  Communion.  The  time 
had  been  put  off  and  put  off;  and  Alice,  who  is 
very  bright  for  her  age,  already  quotes  Script- 
ural texts  wrested  against  the  Church,  and 
has  been  taught  by  her  mother  all  sorts  of 
Protestant  formularies.  I  resolved  to  make 
a  stand,  and  quarrel,  if  necessary,  with  my 
wife  on  the  subject.  Alice  (there  is  no  use 
in  being  reticent,  since  my  wife's  unfortunate 
letter  to  you)  actually  dreads  a  priest,  and 
trembles  like  a  leaf  when  I  propose  to  take 
her  to  church.  She  has  been  told  about 
priests  as  other  children  are  told  about  ogres 
and  Bluebeard. 

"  Caroline  made  a  scene.  She  caught  Alice 
in  her  arms  and  cried  out  that  I  should  not 
damn  the  child's  soul ;  that  Alice  was  her 
child  as  well  as  mine ;  that  she  would  ap- 
peal to  the  law.  And  she  repeated  that,  '  if 
the  Catholic  Church  refuses  to  recognize  di- 
vorce, the  Protestant  does  not.  We  are  incom- 
patible The  law  shall  separate  us.'  She 
would  leave  me,  she  said,  rather  than  give 
her  children  up  to  Romanism  and  lose  their 
inheritance.  Then  she  went  down  on  her 
knees  and  entreated  me,  in  theatrical  fashion, 
to  give  up  my  mummeries  and  not  to  torture 
her  to  death.  Torture  her  whom  I  have 
loved  better  than  life!  I  was  almost  tempted 
to  yield — but  I  will  not  say  that. 

"While  this  frightful  scene  was  going  on, 
and  the  servants  were  listening,  General  De- 
boise's  voice  was  heard  downstairs  in  the  hall. 
(I  shall  begin  to  hate  that  man  soon.)  Caro- 
line called  to  him.  He  entered,  ruddy  and 
excited.  She  appealed  to  him.  He  looked 
at  me  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

'"Well,"  he  said,  'you  were  warned.  You 
went  into  this  arrangement  with  your  eyes 
open.  You  can't  complain  if  a  mother  thinks 
that  her  children  belong  to  her.  You  seem 
to  me  to  be  strangely  inconsistent.  You  chose 
a  Protestant  for  a  wife,  but  you  raise  Hades 
because  your  children  are  to  be  Protestants.  I 
think,  and  I  have  always  said  it  everywhere, 
that  you  are  both  fools.  But  I  think  that  Caro- 
line is  the  less  foolish  of  the  two,  because  she 
has  had  her  own  way,  and  means  to  keep  it.' 

"  I  was  silent.  I  felt  that  I  was  powerless. 
When  the  General  had  gone,  I  made  an  offer 


to  take  Caroline  and  the  children  to  Eu- 
rope. She  saw  through  my  plan,  and  refused 
to  go;  she  must 'keep  near  her  father.'  I 
kissed  the  three.  I  have  given  up  the  fight. 
On  next  Saturday's  steamer  I  shall  leave  for 
Havre.  Don't  try  to  see  me  in  New  York.  I 
am  very  near  to  despair.  I  can  not  talk  to 
anybody." 

It  was  almost  train-time  when  I  finished 
the  last  letter  in  the  little  packet  It  was  over 
a  year  since  I  had  heard  from  him  by  letter. 
Telegrams  and  newspapers  had  come  from 
him  during  his  travels,  but  no  letters.  Mrs. 
Desmond  still  lived  in  Washington,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  very  strict  with  her 
children.  Most  people  blamed  her  husband,, 
and  said  that  a  man  who  could  not  help  quar- 
relling with  such  an  admirable  woman  must 
be  a  "crank."  It  was  generally  understood 
in  Mrs.  Desmond  s  set  that  her  husband  was 
a  religious  maniac. 

When  I  met  Desmond  at  the  station,  he 
knew  me ;  but  I  did  not  know  him.  He  was 
thin,  pale;  his  shoulders  drooped;  he  seemed 
bowed  down  by  sorrow.  He  smiled  sadly 
when  he  saw  me. 

"Well,  old  boy,  have  you  kept  my  seal? — 
yes,  you  have,  I  see,"  he  said,  as  cheerfully 
as  he  could.  "Spero!"  he  muttered,  reading 
the  motto;  "that  may  be  for  you,  but  it  is  not 
for  me.  I  have  no  hope  in  this  life." 

It  would  have  been  mockery  for  me  to  have 
spoken.  After  an  hour's  talk  by  my  grate, 
he  said  he  must  catch  the  Washington  train. 
I  was  disappointed.  I  had  expected  to  have 
him  for  at  least  a  week.  He  would  not  be 
persuaded. 

"I  must  get  home,"  he  answered.  "She 
threaten's  to  sue  me  for  a  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  desertion,  and  her  people  back[her 
in  it,  too."  He  smiled  bitterly.  "They  would 
like  her  to  marry  somebody  more  '  compati- 
ble.' Well,  I  must  go  home — home!" 

I  let  him  go.  k  was  a  sad  Christmas'Eve 
for  him ;  but  he  had  brought  it  on  himself. 


A  MAN  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own 
he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  say- 
ing, in  other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterday. — Pope. 
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Madonna. 


BY   ANNA    H.   WOODHOUSE. 


HER  face  looks  on  me  from  its  carven  frame 
In  pictured  beauty.    Exquisitely  fair 
The  veiling  lids  that  hide  the  soft  eyes'  flame, 
The  gleam  of  gold  amid  her  shining  hair. 

And  joy  and  sorrow,  by  some  wondrous  charm, 
Meet  in  her  aspect — though  no  tearful  stain 

Mars  her  fair  cheek;  her  lips  with  life  seem  warm, 
And  quivering  with  an  unforgotten  pain. 

"Ave  Maria! "  'tis  thy  peerless  face 

That  fills  with  beauty  all  my  shadowed  room  ; 

As  o'er  Life's  night  thy  pure  life's  perfect  grace 
Shines  like  a  star,  to  guide  us  through  the  gloom. 

The  painter's  noblest  triumph  bears  thy  name, 
Thy  love  inspires  the  poet's  sweetest  rhyme ; 

Bless'd  !    aye,  thrice  bless'd !    thy  angel-chanted 

fame 
Peak  down  the  ages  in  a  ceaseless  chime. 

And  often,  fainting  from  the  breathless  race 
Of  Life,  when  heart  and  brain  throb  wearily, 

I  rest  a  while  before  thy  pictured  face, 

And  pain  and  care  fade  in  a  dream  of  thee. 


A    Pilgrimage    to    Bethlehem    at    Christ- 
mastide. 


BY    THE    REV.   J.    M.    EMARD. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

DESIDES  the  Chapel  of  the  Stable,  we  also 
•U  visited  other  neighboring  shrines;  for 
instance,  St.  Joseph's  Chapel,  where  the  holy 
patriarch  received  the  order  to  set"  out  for 
Egypt;  the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
where  many  children  were  massacred  in  the 
arms  of  their  mothers  by  Herod's  soldiers, 
and  where  the  relics  of  these  martyrs  are  pre 
served;  the  altar  of  St.  Eusebius  of  Crernona; 
the  tombs  of  St.  Paula  and  her  daughter,  St. 
Eustochium,  and  that  of  St.  Jerome ;  an  ora- 
tory bearing  the  name  of  this  latter  Saint,  also 
an  orange  grove  planted  by  him. 

Some  minutes'  walk  from  the  Convent  is 
the  Grotto  of  Milk;  a  miracle  performed  here 


by  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  bestowed  upon  the 
rock  forming  the  sides  of  the  cavern  such  a 
virtue  that  Catholic  mothers  and  schismati- 
cal  and  Turkish  women  come  here  in  great 
numbers  to  pray,  and  to  drink  of  the  water 
in  which  pieces  of  this  white  stone  have  been 
soaked. 

Bethlehem  was  at  all  times  a  celebrated 
town,  both  by  the  events  that  occurred  there 
and  by  the  great  personages  to  whom  it  gave 
birth.  Elimelech  and  Noemi,  whose  son 
Mahalon  married  Ruth,  were  of  Bethlehem; 
this  town  was  also  the  birthplace  of-  Booz, 
the  great- great-grandfather  of  David.  At 
Bsthlehem,  Samuel  the  prophet  consecrated 
David  King  of  Israel ;  it  was  in  the  fields  of 
Bethlehem  that  the  latter,  a  young  shepherd, 
guarded  his  flocks  The  two  brothers  Joab 
and  Asael  were  also  of  Bethlehem ;  Asael, 
killed  by  Abner,  one  of  the  generals  of  Saul's 
army,  was  buried  in  this  same  town  by  the 
servants  of  David.  Roboam,  son  of  Solomon, 
enlarged  and  fortified  Bethlehem.  At  Beth- 
lehem were  born  Mathan  and  his  son  Jacob, 
father  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary.  Many 
are  of  opinion  that  here  also  was  born^Anna, 
Our  Lady's  mother  Finally,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  4000,  Bethlehem  of  Ephrata  had 
the  greatest  honor  bestowed  upon  it  that  could 
fall  to  any  city  of  the  earth — the  honor  of 
giving  birth  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  little  town,  raised  about  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  is  seated  upon 
two  hills,  surrounded  by  pleasant  valleys.  In 
the  times  of  the  Crusades,  Bethlehem  became 
an  episcopal  see.  The  population  is  of  from 
five  to  six  thousand  souls,  one  half  being 
Catholic ;  the  others  are  Greek  and  Armenian 
schismatics,  and  Mussulmans;  there  are  but 
few  Protestants. 

The  Bethlehemites  have  a  very  charming 
address,  and  do  not  at  all  resemble  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Palestine.  They  are  active, 
brave,  and  intelligent,  and  noted  for  the  purity 
of  their  morals.  They  are  given  to  agricul- 
ture, and  the  raising  of  animals  and  of  bees. 
Around  the  town  there  are  some  well-culti- 
vated vineyards,  which  yield  good  grapes.  A 
principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  ob- 
jects of  piety  in  mother-of-pearl,  olive  wood, 
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or  date  or  olive  seeds,  of  which  they  make 
crosses,  medallions,  and  rosaries;  and,  al- 
though they  work  indefatigably,  they  can 
hardly  meet  the  demands  of  pilgrims. 

The  Franciscan  Fathers  guarding  the  place 
of  our  Saviour's  birth  have  a  house  for  the 
reception  of  pilgrims  ;  they  also  take  charge 
of  the  parish  church,  and  direct  the  boys' 
school.  The  girls'  school  is  taught  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Apparition*.  The 
Carmelites  have  a  monastery ;  and  there  is  an 
orphan  asylum  under  charge  of  some  priests 
of  the  patriarchate,  known  as  the  Orphanage 
of  the  Holy  Family,  where  two  hundred 
children  receive  shelter,  food,  clothing,  and 
especially  the  benefit  of  a  Christian  education. 
This  establishment  was  founded  by  Canon 
Belloni,  ancient  professor  of  the  patriarchal 
seminary  of  Beit  Jalla,  and  his  only  resource 
was  Divine  Providence. 

Returning  from  Bethlehem  after  the 
Christmas  ceremonies,  we  made  a  stop  at  the 
Austrian  hospice,  which  is  in  charge  of  Count 
Caboga,  the  Consul,  with  whom  we  became 
acquainted  at  Bethlehem.  The  institution, 
of  which  he  is  both  the  patron  and  director, 
seems  to  be  destined  to  restore  in  the '  East 
the  military  order  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  St.  John. 

The  tomb  of  Rachel,  on  the  Ephrata  road, 
resembles  a  mosque,  on  account  of  its  white- 
washed cupola.  This  little  edifice  is  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Mussulmans ;  the 
Jewish  women  also  come  there  to  pray  to 
Jacob's  wife.  It  is  near  this  tomb  that  Saul, 
according  to  the  word  of  Samuel,  met  two 
men,  who  said  to  the  elected  King  of  Israel : 
"The  asses  that  you  seek  have  been  found." 
The  adjoining  field,  according  to  the  legend, 
is  that  which  furnished  the  lentils  for  which 
Esau  sold  his  birthright.  This  field  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  little  stones  shaped  like 
common  peas;  and  there  is  a  legend  by  which 
the  people  of  the  country  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon: 

One  day  our  Lord  saw  a  man  sowing  peas 
at  this  place.  "What.are  you  sowing  there, 
friend?  "  asked  our  Lord.  The  man  answered, 
mockingly:  "I  am  sowing  stones."  "And 
you  shall  reap  stones,"  replied  Jesus.  And 


when  the  sower  of  p?as  came  to  look  for  his 
crop,  he  found  his  whole  field  covered  with 
common  peas — of  stone. 

Our  guide  then  led  us  to  an  elevation 
whence  we  could  see  the  two  cities  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Bethlehem,  and  here  he  pointed  out 
to  us  the  Convent  of  S.Elias  Tliismon.. 
was  built  by  Heraclius  in  the  seventh  century ; 
destroyed  completely  by  an  earthquake  at  the 
time  of  the  Frank  domination;  restored  in 
1 165  by  the  munificence  of  Emanuel  Comne- 
nus,  and  finally  rebuilt  entirely  in  1678  by  the 
Greek  Bishop  Dositheus.  It  is  at  present  oc- 
cupied by  Greek  schismatical  religious.  Some 
paces  from  the  monastery,  beneath  an  ancient 
olive-tree,  a  rock  is  venerated  on  which  tra- 
dition declares  that  the  Prophet  Elias  rested 
after  the  priests  of  Baal  had  been  executed 
near  Mount  Carmel,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
flee  from  the  merciless  fury  of  Jezabel  the 
queen,  who  had  sworn  to  do  away  with  him. 
Having  reached  the  desert  of  Juda,  he  came 
to  this  spot  and  lay  down  on  a  rock,  where 
he  fell  asleep.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  awoke 
him,  saying:  "'Arise  and  eat;  for  you  have 
yet  a  long  way  to  go.'  And  rising  he  ate  and 
drank ;  and  in  the  strength  of  that  food  he 
travelled  forty  days  and  forty  nights  to  Horeb, 
the  mountain  of  God." 

Another  stone  on  the  side  of  the  same 
mountain  preserves  the  memory  of  another 
no  less  extraordinary  fact,  which  is  also  re- 
corded in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Habaccuc  the 
prophet  was  carrying  dinner  to  his  reapers, 
when  he  was  met  at  this  spot  by  an  angel, 
who  said  to  him :  ''  Go  and  bring  this  dinner 
to  Daniel,  who  is  in  the  lions' den  at  Babylon." 
"But,  Lord,"  answered  Habaccuc.  "I  do  not 
know  Babylon,  nor  the  lions'  den."  Then  the 
angel  took  him  by  the  hair,  bore  him  through 
the  air  to  Babylon,  to  the  lions'  den,  and  Ha- 
baccuc cried  out:  "Daniel,  servant  of  God, 
accept  this  dinner  which  the  Lord  sends  you." 
And  the  angel  restored  the  prophet  to  his 
country. 

After  travelling  five  minutes  more,  we  came 
to  the  Valley  of  Giants,  so  called  because  it 
was  formerly  inhabited  by  a  fraction  ot  the 
tribe  of  Ephtem,  who  were  of  gigantic  stature. 
David  defeated  the  Philistines  twice  in  this 
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Valley,  and  burned  their  idols.  A  yellowish 
ruin  a  little  farther  on  marks  the  place  where 
dwelt  the  holy  old  man  Simeon,  who  received 
the  Holy  Family  in  the  Temple  on  the  day  of 
Mary's  Purification,  who  took  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  in  his  arms,  and  who  foretold  the 
sorrows  of  Our  Lady. 

On  our  way  to  Bethlehem,  with  the  most 
favorable  and  charming  kind  of  weather,  we 
criticised  unmercifully  what  we  called  the 
pious  exaggerations  of  preachers  and  spir- 
itual writers,  who,  in  commenting  on  the 
Gospel  narrative,  speak  to  us  of  the  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  all  kinds  endured  by  the 
Holy  Family  when,  being  repulsed  from  the 
houses  of  men,  they  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge  during  the  night,  and  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  in  a  poor  abandoned  stable.  We  set- 
tled it  to  our  own  satisfaction  that  the  theme 
of  the  humiliations  of  a  God  made  man  is 
sufficiently  grand  and  inexhaustible  of  itself 
without  having  recourse  to  imaginary  circum- 
stances of  season  and  climate,— to  details 
contradicted  by  the  facts,  and  unworthy  of 
the  greatness  of  the  subject.  Providence 
seemed  to  take  upon  Itself  to  punish  us  for 
these  rash  thoughts,  or  at  least  to  drive  them 
from  our  minds.  Hardly  had  we  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  and  been  comfortably  settled 
in  our  rooms  at  the  Casa  Nova,  when  a  reg- 
ular snowstorm  fell  upon  the  city  and  all  the 
surrounding  country.  The  cold  became  in- 
tense, the  roads  were  blocked,  and  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  were  filled  with  snow.  We  had 
to  retract,  and  to  admit  that  if,  as  is  quite 
probable,  the  climate  of  Judea  was  the  same 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord  as  now,  the  Holy 
Family  must  have  had  much  to  suffer,  not 
only  from  the  indifference  and  the  rebuffs  with 
which  they  were  met,  but  also  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season  during  which  Jesus 
entered  this  world  at  Bethlehem. 

The  roads  being  made  impassable  by  the 
snow,  we  spent  the  following  days  until  New 
Year's  in  studying  the.  Holy  City,  visiting 
its  principal  monuments,  and  satisfying  our 
piety  in  the  different  sanctuaries. 


LIFE  is  a  preface  to  eternity,  and  it  is  a 
preface  not  to  be  neglected. 


Candidates  for  the  Honors  of  Canoniza- 
tion. 


PREPARATORY  steps  have  been  taken, 
1  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  for  the 
early  introduction  at  Rome  of  the  cause  for 
beatification  of  the  heroic  martyrs  Isaac 
Jogues  and  Rene  Goupil,  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  as  well  as  the  saintly  Indian  maiden 
Catharine  Tegakwita,  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
their  zealous  missionary  labors.  The  success 
of  the  cause  at  Rome  would  certainly  be  mat- 
ter of  congratulation  to  American  Catholics 
especially,  whose  soil  has  been  sanctified  by 
the  lives  of  these  three  Christian  heroes,  and 
by  the  martyr-blood  of  two  of  them.  We  re- 
joice with  South  America  in  her  St.  Turibius, 
St.  Rose  of  Lima,  and  Blessed  Mary  Ann  of 
Jesus ;  we  have  now  a  gratifying  assurance 
that  South  America  and  the  rest  of  the  Cath- 
olic world  will  soon  be  rejoicing  with  us  in 
the  elevation  of  three  of  our  own  saintly  ones 
to  the  altars  of  the  Church.  For  this  the 
necessary  postulata  and  petitions  are  fast  be- 
ing secured. 

The  first  of  the  two  martyrs  who  suffered 
for  the  faith  was  the  companion  of  Father 
Jogues  in  his  missionary  labors,  Rene  Goupil, 
a  novice  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was 
killed  by  the  tomahawk  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1642.  Four  years  afterward,  Father 
Jogues  heroically  met  with  a  similar  fate  at 
the  same  Indian  village,  Ossernenon,  called 
by  Father  Jogues  himself,  in  honor  of  Rene 
Goupil's  martyrdom,  "Our  Lady  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs." Its  site  was  near  the  present  Auries- 
ville,  N.  Y.  In  this  same  place,  fourteen  years 
subsequently,  the  Indian  maiden  Catharine 
Tegakwita  was  born  and  baptized,  and  here 
she  began  and  advanced  far  in  her  life  of  heroic 
sanctity  among  a  barbarous  people  hostile  to 
her  faith.  Catharine  died  in  1680,  in  the  24th 
year  of  her  age,  at  Caughnawaga,  Canada, 
where  she  had  taken  refuge  from  persecution 
with  the  Catholic  converts  of  her  nation. 
Since  her  death,  testimony  of  her  sanctity  has 
been  furnished  by  numerous  miracle*s,'and  the 
Catholic  Indians  of  North  America  delight  in 
taking  her  as  a  special  patron  at  the  Throne 
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of  Grace.  Like  evidence  is  given  in  the  case 
of  Father  Jogues  and  Rene  Goupil.  Indeed, 
when  the  question  of  presenting  their  cause 
was  submitted  to  the  late  Plenary  Council  in 
Baltimore,  it  met  with  the  greatest  favor: 
many  of  the  prelates  expressed  an  interest  of 
long  standing  in  the  matter,  and  unanimously 
voted  in  favor  of  presenting  the  cause  to  the 
Holy  See. 

A  petition,  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  from 
some  of  the  Fiathead  Indians  has  already 
been  sent  to  the  Holy  Father,  begging  his 
favorable  consideration  of  the  cause  of  their 
patrons.  Its  literal  translation  is  as  follows : 

OUR  FATHER  THE  POPE  :  —Though  we  Indians  are 
very  poor  and  miserable,  yet  our  Maker  had  great 
pity  on  us,  and  gave  us  the  Catholic  religion.  More- 
over, He  had  pity  on  us  again,  and  gave  us  CATHA- 
RINE TEGAKWITA.  This  holy  virgin,  an  Indian  like 
ourselves,  being  favored  by  Jesus  Christ  with  a  great 
grace,  grew  up  very  good,  had  a  great  love  for  our 
Maker,  and  died  good  and  holy,  and  is  now  glori- 
ous in  heaven,  as  we  believe,  and  prays  for  us  all 
This  virgin,  we  believe,  was  given  to  us  from  God  as 
a  great  favor,  for  she  is  our  little  sister.  But  now  we 
hope  that  thou,  our  Father,  who  art  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  wilt  grant  us  a  favor  likewise ;  we  beg  thee 
with  the  whole  of  our  hearts  to  speak  and  say :  "  You 
Indians,  my  children,  take  CATHARINE  as  an  object 
of  your  veneration  in  the  Church,  because  she  is  holy 
and  is  in  heaven." 

There  are  also  two  others  who,  though  Frenchmen, 
yet  are  as  if  they  were  Indians,  because  they  taught 
the  Indians  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  and  the  way  to 
heaven ;  and  for  this  they  were  killed  by  bad  Indians. 
Their  names  are  BLACKGOWN  ISAAC  JOGUES  and 
BROTHER  RENE  GOUPIL.  We  wish  to  have  these 
two  also  as  objects  of  our  veneration,  as  our  protectors 
and  our  advocates. 

If  thou  givest  us  these  three  as  our  patrons,  our 
hearts  will  be  glad,  our  behavior  will  be  good,  and 
our  children  will  become  perfect ;  also  a  great  many 
unbaptized  Indians  will  enter  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  will  see  the  glory  of  heaven. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  cause  of  these  three 
holy  personages  will  be  speedily  taken  up  at 
Rome  and  pushed  to  a  conclusion.  The  poor 
Indian  tribes  of  North  America  have  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  white 
men,  and  the  placing  of  one  of  their  number 
on  the  altars  of  the  Church  will  be  a  great 
consolation  to  them  and  a  matter  of  sincere 
joy  to  every  devout  American  Catholic. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Fathers  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  aided  by  the  pious  gifts  of  the  faith- 


ful, purpose  erecting  a  memorial  chapel  under 
the  invocation  of  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs,  on 
the  site  of  Rene  GoupiFs  and  Father  Jogues' 
martyrdom,  and  where  Catharine  Tegakwita 
was  born  and  baptized.  Happily,  the  place 
is  easily  accessible  to  pilgrims.  A  station  of 
the  new  West  Shore  Railway  is  placed  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  old  trail  which 
Father  Jogues  and  his  companions  followed 
on  their  way  to  the  Indian  village.  We  feel 
sure  that  resources  for  the  pious  object  above 
mentioned  will  not  be  wanting.  Catholics  all 
over  the  country  will  no  doubt  be  eager  to  aid 
in  the  work. 


Catholic  Notes. 


Christmastide,  which  commemorates  so  many 
inestimable  favors  and  blessings  received  from  the 
bountiful  Hand  of  God,  is  pre-eminently  a  season  ' 
of  rejoicing.  Surely  these  days,  which  have  so 
much  to  withdraw  our  thoughts  from  earth  and  to 
unite  us  with  God,— when  Heaven  is  nearer,  "the 
Lord  is  nigh,"  of  all  others,  deserve  to  he  called 
happy-  And  the  Church,  which  alone  possesses 
the  secret  of  true  happiness,  bids  us  be  glad, — 
Gaudete.  God  is  with  us  now  in  a  special  manner, 
and,  in  the  enlivened  hope  of  an  everlasting  union 
with  Him  in  another  and  better  world,  we  rejoice. 
Not  therefore  in  the  language  of  mere  compliment, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  faith,  we  wis-h  all  our  readers 
A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 


Among  the  recent  conversions  at  Lourdes  is 
noted  that  of  the  Baron  Behr,  born  in  Russia  of 
German  parentage.  He  had  been  a  Lutheran 
when  a  tour,  taken  for  instruction  as  well  as  pleas- 
ure, brought  him  to  Lourdes  during  the  month 
of  August  last.  At  the  same  time  the  now  famous 
Abb6  de  Musy, — the  subject  of  the  great  miracle 
of  the  i5th  of  August,  1873, — was  present  on  his 
annual  pilgrimage  of  thanksgiving,  and  was  oc- 
cupied in  relating  to  other  pilgrims  the  circum- 
stances of  his  sudden  cure  from  several  inveterate 
maladies.  The  Baron  was  among  his  auditors,  and 
was  moved  by  the  recital.  He  drank  of  the  water 
of  the  Grotto,  and  prayed,  and  was  filled  with  a 
desire  to  know  the  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  Abb£  de  Musy  became  his  instructor,  who 
on  the  2ist  of  September  received  the  Baron's 
abjuration  of  Protestantism,  and  baptized  him. 
Eight  days  after,  Mgr.  Fonteneau  arrived  at 
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Lourdes  and  conferred  on  him  the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation.  Thus  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  her 
miraculous  conversions,  confirms  and  sanctions  her 
miraculous  cures.  

We  select  the  following  suggestive  paragraph 
from  an  admirable  editorial  in  the  New  York  Free- 
man's  Journal,  regretting  very  much  our  inability 
to  reproduce  it  entire  in  this  number  of  THE  "AvE 
MARIA"  : 

"At  the  end  of  this  old  year,  there  ought  to  be 
formed  among  Catholics  a  society  for  the  Propagation 
of  Cheerfulness  at  Home.  The  only  constitution  and 
by-laws  needed  are  the  beads.  A  father  who  begins 
the  evening  by  the  recital  of  the  Rosary,  and  then 
does  his  best  to  see  that  his  children  amuse  themselves 
innocently,  will  have  nothing  to  regret  in  after  years:" 

A  society  having  for  its  object  to  rescue,  collect, 
and  make  known  the  records  and  material  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  to  be 
known  as  the  United  States  Catholic  Historical 
Society,  was  inaugurated  on  the  pth  inst.,  at  the 
office  of  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory.  The 
need  of  such  a  society  has  been  widely  felt.  Hith- 
erto Catholics  have  done  comparatively  little  in 
this  direction,  and  much  valuable  material  has 
perished,  and  much  more  will  perish  unless  some 
hand  is  extended  to  save  it.  Those  who  have  la- 
bored to  collect  material  and  publish  volumes  on 
our  history,  either  in  general  or  of  particular  dio- 
ceses, churches,  etc. ,  or  on  the  lives  of  eminent 
bishops,  priests,  and  representative  laymen,  are 
few;  and,  to  our  shame,  Protestants  are  beginning 
to  write  on  events  connected  with  our  history, 
because  they  find  in  them  subjects  full  of  all  that 
is  grand,  heroic,  and  devoted. 

We  rejoice  over  the  inauguration  of  the  United 
States  Catholic  Historical  Society;  and  it  is  also 
gratifying  to  know  that  both  Dr.  Shea  and  Richard 
H.  Clarke,  Esq.,  who  have  labored  so  zealously  in 
the  neglected  field  of  American  Catholic  history, 
are  .its  directors. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Devereux,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  lately  sent 
The  Catholic  Review  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Oneida  County  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  the  jails  in  Utica  and  Rome,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Grand  Jury  that  frequent 
religious  services  among  the  prisoners  in  our  jails 
would  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  lives  of  those 
who  have,  through  neglect  of  pious  practices,  become 
estranged  from  God;  that  such  services  would  prove 
a  fruitful  means  of  reformation  and  of  restoring  men 
to  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their  fellow-citizens; 


and  to  the  pauper,  whose  failure  in  life  has  thrown 
him  upon  the  hands  of  his  more  fortunate  fellow- 
mortals,  they  would  procure  invaluable  blessings  in  the 
evening  of  life.  Therefore,  after  ascertaining  that  many 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  are  inmates  of 
our  almshouse,  and  that  some  are  to  be  found  in  our 
jails,  we  most  respectfully  recommend  that  an  appro- 
priation, somewhat  similar  to  that  already  provided 
for  the  services  of  Protestant  clergymen,  be  made,  suf- 
ficient to  secure  the  services  of  a  priest,  who  will,  as 
often  as  at  least  once  every  month,  have  religious  ser- 
vices for  the  benefit  of  Catholics  in  the  County  Jail 
and  Almshouse  situated  in  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  who 
will  at  all  times,  when  requested  by  the  sick  and  dy- 
ing, render  such  spiritual  consolation  as  that  ancient 
Church  imparts  to  its  communicants  .  .  ." 

Mr  Devereux  adds  that,  so  far  as  he  could 
learn,  this  measure  was  not  prompted  by  any 
Catholic,  nor  was  any  Catholic  on  the  Grand  Jury. 
"Such  action,"  he  says,  "from  the  Grand. Jury 
of  a  large  and  populous  county,  ought  to  encour- 
age others  to  follow  so  good  a  precedent."  We' 
hope  the  hide- bound  bigots  of  the  New  York 
House  of  Refuge,  and  others  who,  like  them,  per- 
sist in  refusing  the  consolations  and  regenerating 
influence  of  religion  to  the  Catholics  under  their 
charge,  will  profit  by  the  example  set  by  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Oneida  County. 

The  celebration  of  Archbishop  Lynch's  Jubilee, 
at  his  episcopal  city  of  Toronto,  on  the  nth  inst., 
was  an  occasion  of  great  joy  to  the  good  prelate's 
friends,  both  lay  and  clerical.  Archbishop  Lynch's 
noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have  won  him 
hosts  of  friends  and  admirers  in  Canada,  among 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  as  they  did  in  the 
United  States  before  his  elevation  to  the  episco-. 
pate.  The  time  of  his  jubilee  coinciding  with  his 
return  from  the  Plenary  Council  at  Baltimore,  the 
Archbishop  was  received  at  the  depot  by  a  con- 
course of  several  thousands,  and  was  thence 
escorted  to  his  residence  in  grand  procession. 

On  the  nth,  the  Cathedral  was  thronged,  and 
witnessed  the  grandest  demonstration  of  the  kind 
ever  held  in  Canada.  The  edifice  had  been  ele- 
gantly decorated  for  the  occasion.  A  large  num- 
ber of  prelates  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Canada  were  in  attendance. 
Among  the  prominent  laymen  were  Lieut. -Gov. 
Robinson,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Angelin,  Ex-Speaker  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  Mayor  Boswell,  of 
Toronto.  The  venerable  Archbishop  celebrated 
Pontifical  High  Mass.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  eloquent  Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Philadel- 
phia. After  Mass,  Archbishop  Lynch  held  a  re- 
ception for  the  assembled  guests,  and  was  pre- 
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tented  with  addresses  and  various  presents  by  the 
representatives  of  many  of  the  city  parishes,  and 
others,  among  them  being  many  from  the  United 
States. 

During  his  earlier  years  in  the  holy  ministry, 
Archbishop  Lynch  labored  zealously  and  with 
much  fruit  in  various  parts  of  this  country.  He 
is  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  With  his  many 
other  friends,  we  pray  that  he  may  long  be  spared 
to  his  apostolical  labors. 

A  writer  in  The  Sun,  of  New  York,  thus  con- 
cludes an  interesting  description  of  a  visit  to  a 
Trappist  monastery  of  Our  Lady  of  La  Trappe, 
Gethsemani,  Ky. : 

"Such  is  the  life  that  these  holy  men  lead,  day  in 
and  day  out,  until  the  day  arrives  when  their  cowls 
are  drawn  over  their  dead  faces,  and  they  are  laid  to 
rest.  The  world  may  be  full  of  sham  and  hypocrisy, 
but  there  seems  to  be  none  of  it  among  the  Trappists. 
If  any  man  wants  to  learn  the  awful  solemnity  of  life 
and  the  value  of  time,  let  him  go  to  a  Trappist  mon- 
astery."   

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  chronicle  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ubaldi,  the  learned  and 
holy  priest  who  accompanied  the  late  Mgr.  Ron- 
cetti  to  this  country  on  the  occasion  of  the  pro- 
motion of  Cardinal  McCloskey  to  the  Sacred 
College.  For  many  years  past  Dr.  Ubaldi  had 
been  a  professor  at  the  American  College  in  Rome, 
whose  alumni  hold  his  name  in  the  highest  honor 
and  esteem.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
learned  works  principally  relating  to  Holy  Script- 
ure, which  are  known  to  Biblical  students  all  over 
the  world.  But  above  his  conscientious  labors  as 
a  professor,  and  his  erudite  books,  we  must  place 
the  example  of  Dr.  Ubaldi's  holy  life,  which  will 
long  be  remembered,  especially  in  the  American 
College.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  brief  biog- 
raphy of  this  exemplary  ecclesiastic,  by  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  is  in  preparation  for  an  early 
number  of  our  magazine. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

An  encouraging  fact  in  connection  with  the 
great  Council  in  Baltimore  was  the  incidental 
feature  of  the  sacred  music  sung  at  the  opening 
and  other  public  services.  Although  strictly  litur- 
gical, we  are  assured  that  it  was  far  more  pleasing 
to  the  ear  than  the  florid  dissonance  that  has  for 
so  long  a  time  usurped  a  place  in  that  relict  of 
Protestantism,  the  choir-loft.  The  Freeman's 
Journal  says : 

"Of  the  music  too  much  praise  can  not  be  spoken. 
A  gentleman,  Mr.  D.  C.  McArdle,  well  versed  in  mu- 


sical matters,  writes :  '  The  direction  of  the  Laudato 
Dominum  was  superb ;  but  the  effect  of  Palestrina's 
motet  O  Bsata  Trinitas  even  exceeded  it.  My  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it  by  a  notice  of  Father  Graf's 
arrangement  of  it  in  the  Frff  man's  Journal.  It  sur- 
passed my  expectations.  It  was  in  concord — as  indeed 
all  the  music  was — with  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  I 
think  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  Council; 
by  this  wise  and  devout  example,  has  led  the  way  to 
a  thorough  reform  in  Church  music.  The  Rev.  Father 
Witt,  who,  until  Sunday,  was  best  known  to  me  as  the 
composer  of  a  lovely  Asperges  Me  and  Vidi  Aquam, 
was  the  composer  of  the  Mass,  which  was  worthy  of 
the  President  of  the  Caecilian  Society.  The  O  Beata 
Trinitas  was  sung  at  the  Offertory  without  accom- 
paniment. The  official  cantors  of  the  Council  were 
assisted  by  forty  seminarians  from  St.  Sulpice's,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  G.  Andre  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam E.  Bartlett.  They  sang  their  part  in  Gregorian 
chant.' "  

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Edward  Brennan,  R.  D.,  for  many  years 
rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Cumberland,  Md. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


New  Publications. 


THE  WORKS  OF  ORESTES  A.  BROWNSON,  Col- 
lected and  Arranged  by  Henry  F.  Brownson.  Vol. 
XIV.  Detroit :  Thorndike  Nourse,  Publisher.  1884. 
The  present  volume  contains  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Brownson  on  Development  and  on  Morals,  to 
gether  with  some  miscellaneous  essays.  In  this, 
as  in  the  preceding  volumes,  we  find  great  ques- 
tions treated  with  a  perspicuity,  vigor  and  charm 
of  style  which  entitle  the  writer  to  the  first  place 
among  American  authors.  We  have  been  partic- 
ularly entertained  and  instructed  by  the  miscel- 
laneous writings,  and  we  can  not  close  the  pages 
before  us  without  suggesting  that  Dr.  Brownson's 
essays  be  used  in  our  schools  and  colleges  as 
models  of  literary  excellence.  No  writer  of  Eng- 
lish prose  unites  in  a  higher  degree  vigor  of  thought 
with  charm  of  expression. 

LIKE  OF  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  N.  NEUMANN,  D  D. 

From  the  German  of  the  Rev.  John  A.  Berger, 

C.SS.R.,  by  the   Rev.  Eugene  Grimm,   C.SS.R. 

Benziger  Bros.,  publishers.    1884. 

A  most  interesting  and  edifying  volume,  por- 
traying the  holy  life  of  the  fourth  Bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia. Among  our  readers  in  that  city  there 
must  be  many  who  knew  good  "  Father  Neu- 
mann," as  his  spiritual  children  loved  to  call  him, 
and  to  whom  his  memory  is  as  that  of  a  saint.  It  is 
of  interest — it  will  probably  be  no  surprise  to  those 
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who  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  him— to  know 
that  "Canonical  Diocesan  examinations  have  al- 
ready been  instituted  to  sift  and  collect  testimo- 
nies regarding  miracles  commonly  believed  to  have 
i>een  wrought  through  Bishop  Neumann's  inter- 
cession, since  his  death,  and  also  to  preserve  the 
testimony  and  evidences  of  his  heroic  sanctity 
during  his  life."  The  book  is  embellished  with 
a  portrait  of  the  saintly  prelate. 

CHRISTIAN  MANHOOD  AND  ITS  DUTIES     A  Ser- 
mon by  the  Rev.  James  J.  Moriarty,  A  M.     Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. :  T.  W.  Durston  &  Co.,  publishers.  1884. 
The  scope  of  this  discourse,  which  has  been 
published  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  Cornell 
University  and  other  persons  of  consideration, 
is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  title.     It  'will  be 
ample  recommendation  of  this  pamphlet  to  say 
that  it  is  by  the  author  of  "Stumbling-Blocks 
made   Stepping-Stones."     Father  Moriarty  is  a 
priest  of  zeal  and  power. 

CATHOLIC  BELIEF.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Faa 
di  Bruno,  D.  D,  Revised  and  Adapted  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Rev.  Author  of  "  Notes  on  Ingersoll," 
etc.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
of  Buffalo.     Benziger  Bros.,  publishers. 
A  full  and  clear  exposition  of  Catholic  belief, 
though  in  a  small  compass.     An  excellent  work 
for  distribution  among  inquiring  Protestants,  and 
equally  suitable  for  ill-instructed  Catholics.   Care- 
fully edited  and  methodically  arranged ;  of  con- 
venient form  and  low  price— 40  cents. 

Annals  of  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs  is  the  title 

of  a  new  periodical  intended  to  call  attention  to 
the  present  and  past  glorious  mission  of  the  Church 
among  the  American  Indians.  The  first  number  is 
taken  up  with  the  Mission  of  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs, 
Auriesville,  N  Y.  The  work  is  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  zealous  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Wood- 
stock, Md. 

The  Christmas  number  of  The  Art  Amateur 

contains  some  beautiful  designs  for  evergreen  dec- 
orations. These,  however,  being  in  scant  demand 
among  us,  the  designs  may  be  adapted  to  em- 
broidery with  good  success.  The  second  chapter 
upon  embroidery-stitches  appears  in  this  number. 

We  end  our  notes  of  new  publications  with 

a  welcome  to  a  fresh  colaborer  in  Florida — The 
San  Antonio  Herald,  "an  independent  journal, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  San  Antonio  Catholic 
Colony."  It  promises  to  be  bright  and  readable, 
as  well  as  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of 
•Catholic  colonization.  Prosit! 


youth's  Department. 


The  Miracle  of  the  Holy  Family. 

OSITA,"  said  Senor  Carillo  to 
his    ill-tempered   housekeeper, 
when  he  had  mustered  sufficient 
courage  to  give  her  an  order, 
"  I  want  you  to  prepare  me  a  capi- 
tal dinner  on  Christmas  Day." 

"You  always  put  off  your  orders 
very  late,  master,"  replied  Rosita,  in 
a  sharp,  shrill  voice,  accompanying 
her  remark  with  gestures,  that  proved  to  the 
humiliated  head  of  the  house  that  he  should 
have  to  contest  his  authority  with  the  over- 
bearing domestic.  "This  is  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, so  Christmas  will  be  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

"Well,  that  gives  you  a  full  twenty-four 
hours  to  get  ready." 

"Really,  senor,  you  must  be  jesting;  it  is 
quite  easy  to  see  that  you  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea  of  the  details  of  housekeeping.  Each 
of  the  coming  twenty-four  hours  has  more 
than  usual  work  assigned  to  it.-  Think  a 
moment:  there  are  the  carpets  to  dust,  the 
furniture  to  be  polished,  the  windows  to  be 
washed,  the  plate  to  be  rubbed,  the  glass- 
ware to  be  rinsed  and  brightened, — in  fact, 
the  whole  house  to  be  put  in  order,  as  it  al- 
ways has  been  on  each  festival  since  Sefiora 
Carillo's  death." 

"  My  good  woman,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  do  all  that  just  now;  the  house  is  as  clean 
as  a  new  pin,  and — " 

"  Well,  then,  my  devotions ;  my  conscience 
must  get  a  little  scouring  before  the  Mid- 
night Mass.  My  soul  is  just  as  important  as 
anybody's,  I  think.  You  must  not  suppose 
that  only  masters  have  a  right  to  go  to  Holy 
Communion  at  Christmas." 

"  My  excellent  Rosita,  how  absurdly  you 
talk !  You  know  well  that  I  am  very,  very 
anxious  that  you  should  get  to  heaven." 

"By  practising  patience,  eh?  is  not  that 
it?  I  am  sure  you  try  mine  often  enough.  I 
think  I  had  better  make  an  effort  to  get  into 
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some  convent,  where  I  can  say  my  prayers 
and  go  to  the  Sacraments  in  peace." 

"  For  goodness*  sake,  Rosita,  don't  mention 
such  a  thing!  What  would  become  of  your 
aged  master  without  your  care?  Just  wait  a 
little  longer,  and  when  I  am  dead  and  buried 
you  will  have  a  pension ;  and  then  you  may 
live  by  yourself,  and  at  your  ease." 

"Now,  please  not  to  be  talking  about 
death,  senor;  if  I  can  help  it" — dashing  aside 
a  real  or  affected  tear — "you  shall^live  many 
a  long  day  yet.  I  am  sure  I  take  pains 
enough  to  keep  you  alive  and  make  you 
comfortable." 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  all  your  kind  atten- 
tions, your  solicitude  for  my  daily  comforts; 
but  don't  you  think  you  could  afford  to  add 
just  one  more  act  of  benevolence,  by  allowing 
me  the  privilege  of  entertaining  a  few  guests 
on  Christmas  Day?" 

"Why,  of  course,  Senor  Carillo;  provided 
the  company  will  not  be  too  large." 

"  It  will  not  be  numerous :  only  one  family 
is  invited;  however,  they  are  persons  of  great 
•distinction,  and  I  wish  them  to  have  the  best 
my  house  affords." 

"  If  there  are  to  be  only  three  or  four  guests, 
I  presume  a  roast  and  an  olla  podrida  might 
suffice." 

"  Very  good !  very  good  !  Suppose,  then, 
Rosita,  the  roast  be  a  brace  of  fine  fat  par- 
tridges, stuffed  with  truffles  ?  and  then  you 
will  prepare  some  of  those  side-dishes  that 
you  know  how  to  cook  to  a  turn ;  and  for 
dessert  I  should  like  some  of  those  sugared 
sweetmeats  that  no  one  else  can  make  half  so 
well,  along  with  fine  oranges,  figs,  etc.,  and 
the  oldest  wine  in  my  cellar.  But  you  know 
what  is  best;  no  one,  according  to  my  views, 
can  get  up  a  better  dinner  than  yourself." 

Flattered  and  feeling  sure  that  the  distin- 
guished visitors  would  make  her  a  Christmas 
present  of  some  kind,  the  housekeeper  set 
to  work  to  do  her  best. 

This  crotchety  old  dame  had  driven  all  the 
relatives  and  acquaintances  of  her  respecta- 
ble master  away  from  him,  and  now  reigned 
supreme.  The  death  of  his  wife  and  child, 
at  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  married  life, 
had  been  an  overwhelming  sorrow,  and,  until 


he  regained  his  peace  of  heart,  he  left  the 
house  entirely  to  the  care  of  Rosita,  who, 
having  been  formed  to  her  charge  by  his 
devoted  bride,  knew  his  tastes,  and  kept  the 
house  in  perfect  order.  But,  little  by  little,  the 
good  gentleman  had  allowed  her  to  get  the 
upperhand,  and  now  he  was  completely  under 
the  tyrannical  yoke  of  his  uneducated  though 
faithful  servant. 

Christmas  Day  dawned  bright,  and  its 
solacing  bells  took  Senor  Carillo  back  to  the 
sunny  days  of  his  youth,  and  led  him  to  hope 
that,  after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  earthly 
existence,  he  should  at  last  reach  paradise, 
through  the  sweet  patronage  of  her  by 
whom  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  came  amongst 
men. 

The  dinner-hour  struck,  and  not  in  many 
a  long  year  had  the  sefior's  dining-table  been 
so  well  furnished.  Rosita,  in  her  best  gown, 
was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  master's  dis- 
tinguished company,  when  lo!  to  her  un- 
utterable and  angry  surprise  who  should  pre- 
sent themselves  but  Nunez  the  wood-sawer, 
with  his  wife  Pepita,  and  Pedro,  their  three- 
months'  old  baby !  Rosita  was  beside  herself; 
she  fumed  in  the  kitchen,  she  murmured  in 
the  pantry,  she  was  openly  impolite  in  her 
words  and  actions  in  the  parlor.  She  must 
certainly  have  had  to  give  her  conscience  a 
decided  brushing  against  her  New- Year's 
devotions. 

Senor  Carillo  dissembled  his  annoyance, 
and,  without  heeding  Rosita's  discourteous 
movements,  devoted  himself  to  the  'happy 
trio,  who,  blest  with  good  appetites,  did  full 
justice  to  the  luscious  viands,  and  declared 
that  never  had  they  made  a  more  comfortable 
repast. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  angry  house- 
keeper recovered  her  normal  state  of  temper; 
however,  a  present  of  a  new  cap  softened  her 
considerably,  and  she  contented  herself  with 
declaring  that  her  respectable  master  was 
entering  his  second  childhood. 

Again  the  Christmas  bells  were  preparing 
strains  of  soul-music  from  the  land  of  unfad- 
ing love,  and  on  the  23d  of  December  Senor 
Carillo  began,  with  numerous  circumlocu- 
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tions,  to  give  Rosita  an  order  just  like  the  one 
of  the  year  before. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  the  peevish  old  woman, 
"are  you  going  to  invite  those  beggars  again 
to  eat  the  best  in  the  house?" 

"Gently,  gently,  my  good  friend;  listen  to 
me — " 

"It  is  not  necessary:  I  comprehend.  You 
want  me  to  get  up  a  grand  dinner  just  for 
those  upstarts  we  had  last  year,  or  others  like 
them.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  old  servant  like 
me  might  be  invited  to  share  a  Christmas 
dinner  as  well  as  that  ragged  Pepita." 

"  Gently,  I  say  again,  Rosita.  You  have  a 
little  piety :  sit  down  and  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say.  Did  you  never  feel  sorry  for  the  Holy 
Family  when  you  reflected  that  there  was  no 
one  to  give  them  a  shelter  in  all  Bethlehem? 
Did  you  never  think  what  a  happiness  it 
would  be  if  you  had  lived  there,  to  invite 
them  to  your  home,  and  offer  them  the  very 
best  you  possessed?" 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  answered  the  now 
softened  Rosita;  " what  Christian  would  not 
think  the  same?" 

"  Well,  what  we  could  not  do  for  the  Holy 
Family  then,  as  we  were  not  in  existence,  we 
can  do  on  every  Christmas  Day,  by  receiving 
in  their  memory  the  poor,  who  represent 
them." 

"I  understand;  but  you  did  it  last  year, 
master." 

"  True ;  and  now  I  tell  you  that  I  have  taken 
a  solemn  resolution  to  do  the  same  every 
Christmas  that  remains  to  me  on  earth.  As 
you  will  aid  me  in  preparing  their  entertain- 
ment, you  will  likewise  share  in  the  merit  of 
it." 

Notwithstanding  her  bad  temper,  and  the 
bold  way  in  which  she  showed  it,  Rosita  was 
not  without  heart  and  a  fair  amount  of  faith 
and  piety;  and  at  the  last  sentence  of  her 
master's  remarks  she  became  good-natured, 
for  charity  is  contagious.  This  time  she  re- 
ceived the  poor  guests  in  a  very  different 
manner,  served  them  with  cordial  respect,  and 
even  gave  each  of  them  an  alms  from  her 
own  store.  In  fact,  the  good  old  creature, 
from  helping  her  master  to  make  his  purga- 
tory in  this  world,  followed  him  by  her  many 


charitable  deeds  to  the  very  gate  of  paradise. 

Having  attained  a  very  advanced  age,  Senor 
Carillo  began  to  feel  that  his  last  days  were 
approaching.  Notwithstanding  his  pure  and 
charitable  life,  which  seemed  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  a  peaceful  death,  he  judged  himself 
severely  by  the  light  that  dawned  on  him  from 
eternity.  He  reproached  himself  for  his  lack 
of  penance,  his  neglect  of  prayer,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  not  having  been  sufficiently  liberal 
to  the  poor.  "It  is  true,  I  gave  something," 
he  would  say;  "but  was  not  all  I  possessed 
a  loan  from  the  Almighty,  to  be  restored  to 
Him  with  compound  interest?"  The  demon, 
who  always  fishes  in  troubled  waters,  tried  to 
increase  this  despondency;  Rosita's  sharp 
tones  recalling  her  master's  many  good  deeds 
failed  to  calm  him,  and  even  the  gentle  voice 
of  the  worthy  priest  who  came  to  administer 
the  last  rites  of  the  Church  could  only  soothe 
him  temporarily. 

The  cold  sweat  of  agony  was  standing  in 
large  drops  on  the  sufferer's  brow,  the  pray- 
ers of  the  agonizing  were  being  read,  when 
suddenly  the  door  flew  open  and  three  au- 
gust visitors  entered  and  stood  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  servant  of  God, — Jesus,  his 
Saviour,  Mary,  his  Mother,  and  St.  "Joseph, 
the  patron  of  a  good  death.  The  room  was 
filled  with  a  ray  of  celestial  light.  The  holy 
old  man  wept  tears  of  joy,  exclaiming,  "  Can 
it  be  possible!  such  a  wretch  as  I."  But 
what  tongue  can  describe  his  interior  joy  and 
consolation  when  he  heard  our  Lord  saying 
to  him :  "  Thou  hast  so  often  invited  Us  to 
take  a  seat  at  thy  table,  that  now  We  invite 
thee  to  Ours." 

Divinely  comforted,  Senor  Carillo  died  in 
the  joy  and  peace  of  the  righteous,  and  re- 
paired to  the  eternal  banquet. 

NOTE. — St.  Vincent  Ferrer  declares  this  narrative 
authentic.  Pope  Pius  VII  consecrated  the  touching 
example  of  the  citizen  of  Valencia  by  granting  an 
indulgence  of  seven  years  and  seven  quarantines  to 
all  who  feed  three  poor  persons  In  memory  of  the 
Holy  Family,  provided  they  truly  repent  of  their  faults ; 
and  if  on  that  day  they  confess  and  receive  Holy 
Communion,  the  indulgence  becomes  plenary.  '  The 
members  of  the  family  that  gives  the  alms,  if  they 
are  present  at  the  hospitable  deed,  and  each  of  the 
domestics  who  have  aided,  can  gain  an  indulgence  of 
100  days. 
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